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PREFACE 


The  American  Statesman's  Yearbook  is  a  current  reference 
work  supplementing  every  encyclopedia.  It  begins  where  such 
works  leave  off,  and  gives  the  busy  reader  a  review  of  every 
country  in  the  world  as  it  appears  at  the  present  time.  It  is  called 
a  "Statesman's"  yearbook,  because  compiled  strictly  from  official 
sources  at  Washington,  from  every  State  capital,  and  from  foreign 
countries. 

The  idea  of  such  a  work  is  new  to  the  American  public.  No 
official  reference  work  has  hitherto  been  available  to  American 
readers,  although  England,  France,  Germany  and  other  countries 
have  had  their  official  almanacs  and  blue-books  for  many  years. 
But  in  this  country  we  have  had  to  content  ourselves  with  the  out- 
of-date  and  unofficial  information  found  in  the  general  encyclo- 
pedias. What  we  have  long  needed  has  been  a  single  annual 
volume  summarizing  the  last  official  reports  from  every  country, 
and  thus  keeping  us  in  close  touch  with  the  busy  world  to-day. 
This  need,  we  confidently  believe,  is  at  last  met  in  The  American 
Statesman's  Yearbook. 

When  as  a  first  step  in  its  preparation  we  laid  the  plan  of  the 
work  before  the  various  Departmental  officials  in  Washington,  we 
met  with  hearty  support  and  encouragement  upon  every  side.  "By 
all  means  get  this  book  out,"  said  one,  "and  we  will  help  you  all 
we  can.  The  different  branches  of  the  Government  are  constantly 
sending  out  valuable  reports  which  do  not  reach  our  citizens  at 
all,  or  at  best  only  in  fragmentary  bulletins.  By  publishing  in  one 
complete  volume  a  digest  of  all  these  reports  you  will  be  rendering 
us  and  the  country  at  large  a  valuable  service.  Such  a  work  will 
be  a  complete  history  of  our  own  times." 

The  completed  work  has  been  made  possible  only  by  a  like  hearty 
cooperation  from  officials  everywhere — to  all  of  which  we  wish  to 
make  sincere  acknowledgment.  Heads  of  Departments  and 
Bureaus  in  Washington  have  given  us  full  access  to  their  archives, 
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and  have  answered  hundreds  of  special  inquiries.  State  officers 
have  supplied  us  with  copies  of  outstanding  reports.  Foreign 
offices  and  consulates  have  given  us  a  wide  range  of  world  facts. 
The  Pan-American  Union  has  supplied  special  information  cover- 
ing all  the  South  American  republics.  These  and  other  valuable 
{sources  are  credited  in  the  bibliographies  at  the  end  of  all  articles. 
The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  as  indicated  in  the  synop- 
tical contents.  Part  First  considers  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
and  also  by  States,  giving  facts  as  to  history,  constitution  and 
government,  politics,  population,  education,  religion,  agriculture, 
stock-raising,  fisheries,  mining,  manufactures,  transportation, 
finance,  banking,  defense,  and  trade. .  Part  Second  treats  of  foreign 
countries,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  with  subheads 
similar  to  the  foregoing.  Part  Third  includes  a  wide  variety  of 
records  and  statistics,  such  as  annual  and  special  reports  from 
heads  of  United  States  Departments,  current  events,  athletic 
records,  political  review,  roster  of  societies,  and  tabulated  world 
statistics.  Last  but  not  least  comes  a  thorough  index  which  binds 
the  work  into  a  correlated  whole,  and  puts  the  reader  instantly  in 
touch  with  any  special  fact 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Capital — ■Washington,  D.  C. 

President — Woodrow  Wilson   (until  March  4,  1917) 

Vice  President — Thomas  R.  Marshall 

GENERAL   DESCRIPTION 

THE  Federal  Republic  known  as  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, occupying  the  central  portion  of  North  America, 
extends  approximately  from  lat  240  30'  to  490  N.,  and 
from  long.  6j°  to  1250  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  greatest  extent,  from  east  to  west,  is 
3,100  miles;  from  north  to  south,  1,780  miles. 

TopogTaphy. — The  territory  of  the  United  States  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  four  characteristic  areas;  the  Atlantic  lowlands,  the 
Appalachian  highlands,  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  the  Pacific  high- 
lands. The  Atlantic  lowlands,  north  of  New  York,  is  a  rough, 
hilly  country  with  indented  and  irregular  coast  line.  South  of 
New  York  down  to  Florida  Strait  is  a  smoother  land  sloping 
gently  up  from  the  tide  levels  to  the  foothills.  The  Appalachian 
highlands,  the  eastern  part  of  the  skeleton  of  the  country,  ex- 
tends in  a  parallel  line  with  the  coast,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  Canada.  The  Mississippi  valley  merging  into  the  foothills  of 
the  Appalachians  in  the  east  and  the  Pacific  ranges  on  the  west, 
is  part  of  the  great  central  plain,  which  is  drained  by  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  its  tributaries.  The  Pacific  highlands,  or  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  is  of  much  greater  altitude  than  the  eastern 
mountains.  The  ranges  are  not  regular  but  spread  about  in  many 
directions,  and  extend  from  Canada  to  Mexico. 

Ports  and  Waterways. — The  river  systems  may  be  classified 
under  three  general  heads,  as  follows:  (1)  the  Atlantic  system, 
embracing  19  navigable  streams,  with  a  total  length  of  6,100 
miles,  the  most  important  rivers  being  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware, 
the  Susquehanna,  and  the  Potomac;  (2)  the  Gulf  system,  em- 
bracing 11  navigable  streams,  with  a  total  length  of  25,000  miles, 
the  most  important  rivers  being  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributa- 
ries, and  the  Rio  Grande;  (3)  the  Pacific  system,  embracing  three 
navigable  rivers,  the  Columbia,  the  Sacramento,  and  the  Colorado, 
with  a  total  length  of  4,100  miles. 

Six  great  lakes  in  the  north-central  portion  form  the  largest 
collective  mass  of  fresh  water  in  the  world.  They  are  Lakes 
Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  St.  Clair,  Erie,  and  Ontario.     The 
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entire  system,  including  their  tributary  streams  and  outlets,  covers 
175,340  square  miles. 

The  chief  ports  of  call  for  ocean-going  steamers  are  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  and  Savan- 
nah, on  the  Atlantic  seaboard;  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Pensacola, 
Tampa,  and  Galveston,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland,  and  Los  Angeles  on  the  Pacific 
seaboard. 

Early  History. — Prior  to  its  settlement  by  white  men,  the  North 
American  continent  was  inhabited  by  nomadic  red  men,  mistaken- 
ly called  Indians  by  their  first  discoverers.  Vague  records  exist  of 
a  first  European  voyage  by  Norsemen  to  the  North  Atlantic  Coast, 
about  the  year  1000,  but  no  results  accrued  from  this  visit  The 
voyage  of.  discovery  from  which  all  American  history  dates  is 
that  of  Christopher  Columbus,  in  1492.  Upon  news  of  this  ex- 
ploit, other  Spanish,  English,  and  French  explorers  rapidly  fol- 
lowed, the  earliest  being:  the  Cabots,  two  Englishmen,  who  visited 
the  New  England  coast  in  1497,  and  through  whom  England 
afterward  claimed  that  portion  of  the  country;  the  Spaniards, 
Ponce  de  Leon,  who  touched  Florida  in  15 12,  Balboa,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  Pacific  in  the  following  year,  Cortez,  who 
conquered  Mexico  between  1519  and  1521,  and  De  Soto,  who  ex- 
plored from  Florida  to  the  Mississippi  in  1539;  and  the  French- 
man, Cartier,  who  explored  Canada  in  1534* 

The  work  of  colonizing,  however,  was  not  begun  until  some 
years  later,  when  the  French  Huguenots  established  themselves 
near  Port  Royal  (1562).  The  first  English  colony  was  that 
established    by    Lord    Grenville,    on    Roanoke    Island    (1585), 

Jamestown  was  founded  in  1607.  The  Dutch  settled  on  Man- 
attan  Island  (afterward  New  York)  in  1614;  and  the  English 
colony  at  Plymouth  was  founded  in  1620.  Others  were  subse- 
quently established  during  this  century  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, forming  the  nucleus  of  the  original  thirteen  colonies.  The 
last  of  these  colonies,  Georgia,  was  settled  in  1733. 

Meanwhile,  in  1678,  the  French  explorer,  La  Salle,  passed 
through  the  great  lakes  and  opened  the  middle  West  to  other 
French  traders  and  settlers.  Tiiey  also  made  treaties  with  the 
Indians,  some  of  which  bore  fruit  in  bitter  struggles  between 
the  latter  and  English  colonists.  In  the  end  the  English  pre- 
vailed over  both  the  French  and  the  Indians  for  the  possession  of 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  continent. 

As  the  thirteen  colonies  grew  they  became  impatient  of  foreign 
control.  The  first  Continental  Congress,  as  it  was  called,  con- 
vened on  September  5,  1774,  and  on  July  4,  1776,  a  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  published,  throwing  off  the  English  authority. 
The  ensuing  war,  ending  in  1783,  resulted  in  the  foreign  recogni- 
tion of  the  new  confederation,  known  as  the  United  States  of. 
America.  The  Constitution  was  ratified  by  the  thirteen  States 
X1787-1790)  and  in  1789  the  first  Congress  convened. 
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Originally  confined  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  continent, 
the  United  States  ultimately  obtained  contiguous  territory  south 
of  Canada,  extending  to  the  Pacific  coast,  largely  by  treaty  and 
purchase.  The  Louisiana  Purchase,  from  France  (1&3),  resulted 
in  the  acquisition  of  a  large  central  tract  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
In  1819  Florida  was  purchased  from  Spain.  In  1845  Texas  was 
annexed,  and  the  ensuing  war  with  Mexico  resulted  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  southwest  territory  extending  to  the  Pacific. 
British  claims  to  the  northwest  territory  of  Oregon  were  re- 
linquished in  1846.  The  territory  of  Alaska  was  purchased  from 
Russia  in  1867.  Hawaii  was  annexed  in  1893;  anc*  as  a  result 
of  the  war  with  Spain,  in  1898,  Porto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  were  acquired. 

Since  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  United  States  has  been 
involved  in  four  other  conflicts :  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain, 
in  1812-1814,  which  was  mainly  fought  on  the  sea;  the  war  with 
Mexico,  in  1846;  the  Civil  War,  between  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern States,  over  the  question  of  State  sovereignty,  in  1861-1865; 
and  the  war  with  Spain,  in  1898.  Each  of  these  struggles  ter- 
minated in  favor  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation,  and  the  final 
one,  while  comparatively  unimportant,  resulted  in  this  country  tak- 
ing its  definite  place  as  a  world  power. 

Area  and  Population. — The  total  area  of  the  United  States, 
exclusive  of  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  other  noncontiguous  territory, 
is  3,026,789  square  miles,  of  which  52,630  square  miles  is  water. 
The  total  population  in  1910  was  91,972,266. 

The  area  and  population  since  the  first  census  in  1790  are  as 
follows : 


Year 

1790  . 

1800  . 

1810  . 

1880  . 

1880  . 

1840  . 

1850  . 

1860  . 

1SG5  . 

1870  . 

1875  . 

1880  . 

1885  . 

1890  . 

1885  ., 

1900  ., 

1906  .. 

1910  .. 

1912  .. 


Area 


Population 


848.255 
843,265 
1,734,630 
1,793,326 
1,793,326 
1,793.326 
2,995,536 
3,026,789 
3,026,789 
3,026,789 
3,026,789 
3,026,789 
3,026.789 
8,026,789 
3,026,789 
3,026,789 
3.026,789 
3.026,789 
3.026,789 


8,929,214 

5,808,483 

7,239.881 

9,638,453 
12,866,020 
17,069,453 
23,191,876 
31,443,321 
34,748,000 
38,558,371 
43,951,000 
50,156,783 
66,148,000 
62,947,714 
68,934,000 
75,994,575 
84,084,545 
914)72,266 
95,410,503  (eat) 


The  tabulated  areas  bv  States,  which  here  follow,  are  taken  from 
the  U.  S.  Statistical  Abstract;  the  dates  of  admission  into  the 
Union  from  Land  Office  Reports;  and  the  population  is  from  the 
reports  of  the  Thirteenth  Census  (1910)  : 
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States 


^ 


When 
Admitted 


Area 
Sq.  Miles 


Population 
1910 


New  Hampshire  Orig.  State  9,341 

Massachusetts   "         M  8,266 

Rhode  Island M        "  if&g 

Connecticut    **         "  4  966 

New  York  -         -  49,204 

New  Jersey  ••         "  8,224 

Pennsylvania     M         M  45,126 

Delaware     •*         "  2,370 

Maryland     M         •  12,327 

Virginia     •'         "  42,627 

North  Carolina    "         *  52,426 

South  Carolina  M        •*  30,969 

Georgia    "         ••  59,265 

Kentucky     Feb.     4,1791  40,598 

Vermont     Feb.   18,  1791  9,564 

Tennessee     Tun.     1,1796  42,022 

Ohio     Feb.    19.  1803  41,040 

Louisiana    Apr.     8,1812  48,506 

Indiana     Dec.    11,1816  36,354 

Mississippi    Dec.    10,1817  46,865 

Illinois    Dec.     3,1818  56.666 

Alabama     Dec.    14,1819  51,998 

Maine     Mar.    3.1820  33.040 

Missouri     Mar.    2,1821  69,420 

Arkansas    Tun.    15,  1836  53,335 

Michigan     Tan.    26,1837  67,980 

Florida    Mar.    3,1846  68,666 

Texas     Dec   29,  1845  2G5.896 

Iowa     Dec.    28,1846  56,147 

Wisconsin     May.  29,  1848  56,066 

California    Sept.    9,  1850  158,297 

Minnesota     May.  11,  1858  84,682 

Oregon    Feb.    14,  1859  96,699 

Kansas     Tan.    29,  1861  82,158 

West    Virginia    tun.    20,1863  24,170 

Nevada    Mar.  21,  1864  110,690 

Nebraska    Feb.     9,  1867  77.520 

Colorado     Mar.    3,  1875  103.948 

North   Dakota   Feb.    22.1889  70,837 

South    Dakota   Feb.    22.1889  77.615 

Montana     Feb.    22,  1889  146.572 

Washington    Feb.   22.  1889  69,127 

Idaho     July     3,1890  84.313 

Wyoming     July   19,  1890  97.914 

Utah     July   16,  1894  84.990 

Oklahoma     Nov.  16,  1907  70,057 

New  Mexico  Jan.     6,1912  122.634 

Arizona    Feb.    14,1912  113,956 

District   of  Columbia    Mar.    3,1791  70 

Total 3,026,789 


430,672 
3.366,416 

642,610 
1,114,756 
9,113,614 
2337,167 
7,665,111 

202,322 
1,295,346 

2,061.612 

2,206,287 

1,515,400 

2,609,121 

2,289,906 

365,956 

2,181,789 

4,767,121 

1,666,388 

2,700.876 

1,797.114 

5.638,591 

2,138.093 

742.371 

8.293,336 

1.574,449 

2,810,173 

752,619 

3.896,542 

2,224.771 

2,333,860 

2,377.5  \9 

2,075.708 

672.7G5 

1,690,949 

1,221.119 

81,875 

1.192,214 

799,024 

577.066 

683,888 

376.053 

1,141.990 

325.594 

145.966 

373.351 

1.657.155 

327.301 

204.354 

331,069 


91.972,266 


NONCONTIGUOUS  TERRITORY 


Territory 


Date  of 

Area 

Population 

Acquisition 

Sq.  Miles 

1910 

Tun.  20,  1867 
July  17,  1898 

690.884 

64,300 

6,449 

191.909 

Apr.  11,  1899 

116,026 

8,276,802 

Apr.  11,  1899 

210 

10,000 

Apr.  11.  1899 

8,435 

1418,011 

Mar.    8,  1900 

77 

6,800 

Feb.   26,  1904 

474 

114,614 

Alaska    

Hawaii    

Philippine    Islands    

Guam     

Porto  Rico   

Tutuila  Group  (Samoa) 
Panama  Canal  Zone   .. 


Total 


716,616  9,782,493 
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Other  statistics  as  to  population  will  be  found  under  Census 
Reports,  at  the  back  of  this  volume. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

The  functions  of  government  are  based  upon  the  Constitution 
of  September  17,  1787.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  15  amend- 
ments, the  last  having  been  adopted  in  1870.  In  a  general  sense 
the  Constitution  is  an  agreement  among  three  parties,  namely,  the 
States,  the  people,  and  their  representatives.  It  is  supreme  only 
in  the  States.  There  is  no  constitutional  obligation  upon  Congress 
to  make  laws  governing  it  uniform  with  those  governing  the  States. 
The  distinction  between  the  United  States  Constitution  and  the 
Constitution  of  a  State  is  that  the  former  places  in  Congress 
certain  specific  powers  only,  while  the  latter  places  in  the  Legis- 
lature all  legislative  power.  The  government  of  the  United  States 
is  divided  into  three  departments,  namely,  Executive,  Legislative, 
and  Judicial.    The  functions  and  duties  of  each  follow : 

1.  Executive. — The  executive  oower  is  vested  in  a  President 
who,  together  with  a  Vice  President,  is  elected  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  as  follows:  the  popular  vote  in  each  State  results  in 
the  choice  of  a  number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  number  of  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  from  that  State,  who  thereupon  cast 
their  votes  for  President  and  Vice  President  in  accordance  with 
the  majority  vote  in  their  State.  The  President  is  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy.  He  has  the  power  to  veto  acts 
of  Congress,  which  may  be  overcome  by  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
house.  He  receives  a  salary  of  $75,000  a  year  and  $25,000.  for 
traveling  expenses.  The  Vice  President  presides  over  the  Sen- 
ate, but  has  no  vote  except  in  case  of  a  tie.  Upon  the  death  or 
resignation  of  his  superior  officer  he  becomes  President  for  the 
unexpired  term.    He  receives  a  salary  of  $12,000  a  year. 

The  President  selects  ten  Cabinet  officers  who  assist  him  in 
an  advisory  capacity  and  are  at  the  heads  of  the  various  ad- 
ministrative departments.  Each  of  these  Cabinet  officers  re- 
ceives an  annual  salary  of  $12,000. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  present  Cabinet,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  succession  to  the  Presidency : 

CABINET   OFFICERS 

Secretary  of  State,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  of  Nebraska. 
Secretary   of  the  Treasury,  William   Gibbs    McAdoo,   of  New  York. 
Secretary  of  War,   Lindley  M.  Garrison,   of  New  Jersey. 
Attorney  General.  James  Clark  McReynolds,  of  Tennessee. 
Postmaster  General,   Albert  Sidney  Burleson,  of  Texas. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Josephus  Daniels,  of  North   Carolina. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Franklin   Knight  Lane,  of  California. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,   David  Franklin  Houston,   of  Missouri. 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  William  C.  Redneld,  of  New  York. 
Secretary  of  Labor,  William  Bauchop  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania. 

See  description  of  duties,  under  "Executive  Departments,"  p.  36  it  ttq. 
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PRESIDENTS  AND  VICE  PRESIDENTS 


Presidents  I     Vice  Presidents 

George    Washington..     John   Adams    .... 

John    Adams Thomas  Jefferson . 

Thomas  Jefferson  ....     Aaron    Burr 

Thomas  Jefferson    ...     George    Clinton.. 

James    Madison    George  Clinton 

(died    Apr.     20, 
1812). 

James   Madison    Elbridre    Gerry 

(died    Nov.    23, 
1814). 

James  Monroe    Daniel   D.    Tomp- 

.  kins 

John  Quincy  Adams       John  C.  Calhoun. 

Andrew  Jackson    ....     John    C.    Calhoun 

(resigned    Dec. 
28,  1832). 

Andrew  Jackson   ....     Martin    Van    Bu- 

ren 

Martin  Van  Buren  ..     Richard  M.  John- 
son 

William  Henry  Harri-    John   Tyler 

son    

John    Tyler    

James  K.  Polk  George  M.  Dallas. 

Zocharv  Taylor  Millard  Fillmore.. 

Millard  Fillmore   .... 

Franklin  Pierce   William    R.    King 

(died  Apr.  18, 
1863). 

James  Buchanan    ....     John  C.  Brecken- 

ridge 

Abraham    Lincoln    ...     Hannibal  Hamlin. 

Abraham   Lincoln    ...     Andrew  Johnson. 

Andrew  Johnson    .... 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  ....     Schuyler   Colfax..' 

Ulysses  S.  Grant Henry    Wilson 

(died  Not.  22, 
1875). 

Rutherford   B.  Hayes     Wm.  A.  Wheeler. 

James  A.  Garfield  ...     Chester    A.    Ar- 
thur 

Chester  A.   Arthur  .. 

Grover  Cleveland   ...     Thomas  A.  Hend- 
ricks (died  Nov. 
25,   1885). 

Benjamin   Harrison    .     Levi   P.   Morton.. 

Grover  Cleveland    ...     Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son 

William    McKinley...     Garret  A.   Hobart 

(died   Nov.    21, 
1899). 

William    McKinley...     Theodore    Roose- 
velt 

Theodore  Roosevelt   . 

Theodore  Roosevelt  .     Charles    W.    Fair- 

__  banks 

William  H.  Taft  ....     James   S.    Sher- 
man (died  Oct. 
30  1912). 

Woodrow  Wilson Tho's.  R.  Marshall 


Service 


Congresses 


Apr.  30,  1789-Mar.  3,  1797  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Mar.    4,  1797-Mar.  3,  1801  5,  6. 

Mar.    4,  1801- Mar.  3,  1805  7,  8. 

Mar.    4,  1805-Mar.  3,  1809  9,  10. 

Mar.    4,  1809-Mar.  3,  1813  11, 12. 


Mar.    4,  1813-Mar.    3,  1817       13,  14. 
Mar.    4,  1817-Mar.    3,  1825     1546,17,11. 


Mar.    4,  1825-Mar.    3,  1829 
Mar.    4,  1829-Mar.    8,  1833 


Mar.  4,  1823*Mar.  3,  1837 

Mar.  4,  1837-Mar.  3,  1841 

Mar.  4,  1841-Apr.  4,  1841 

Apr.  6,  1841-Mar.  3,  1845 

Mar.  4,  1845-Mar.  3,  1849 

Mar.  6,  1849 July  9,  1850 

July  10,  1860-Mar.  3,  1858 

Mar.  4,  1853-Mar.  3,  1857 


Mar.  4,  1861- Mar.    3,  1865 

Mar.  4,  18ti5-Apr.   15,  1805 

Apr.  15,  1865-Mar.    8.  1889 

Mar.  4,  18«9-Mar.    3,  1873 

Mar.  4,  1873* Mar.    3,  1877 


Mar.    4,  1877-Mar.    3,  1881 
Vfar.    4,  1881-Sept.  19,  1881 


Sept.  20,  1881-Mar.    3,  1 
Mar.    4,  1885- Mar.    3,  1889 


Mar.    4,  1889-Mar.    3.  1898 
Mar.    4,  1893-Mar.    3,  1897 


19,  20. 
21,  22. 


28,  M. 

25,  26. 
27. 
27,  *&. 

29,30. 
31. 

31,  32. 
S3,  34. 


Mar.    4.  1857-Mar.    3,  1801       35,  96 


37,  38. 
39. 

39,  40. 
41,  42. 
43.  44. 


45,  46. 
47. 

47,  48. 
49,  60. 


51,  81 

53,54. 


Mar.    4,  1897-Mar.    3,  1901        55,  66. 


Mar.    4,  1901-Sept.  14,  1901  57. 

Sept.  14,  1901-Mar.    3,  1905  57,  58. 

Mar.    4,  1905-Mar.    3,  1909  59,  60l 

Mar.    4,  1909-Mar.    3,  1913  61,  62. 


Mar.    4,  1913- 


63,  64 


2.    Legislative. — The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Congress, 
consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,     (i) 


THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  consists  of  two  members  from  each  State,  chosen  by 
the  State  Legislatures  for  six  years.  Senators  must  not  be  less 
than  thirty  years  old,  must  have  been  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  nine  years,  and  be  residents  in  the  State  from  which 
they  are  chosen.  Besides  its  legislative  powers,  the  Senate  has 
the  power  of  ratifying  or  rejecting  all  treaties  with  foreign 
powers  and  of  confirming  or  rejecting  all  appointments  made  by 
the  President  Its  members  also  constitute  a  High  Court  of  Im- 
peachment 

(2)  The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  members  from 
each  State  elected  by  popular  vote  every  second  year.  The  num- 
ber of  members  to  which  each  State  is  entitled  is  determined  by 
the  census  taken  every  ten  years.  Prior  to  the  census  of  1910, 
there  were  391  Representatives  or  one  to  every  193,284  inhabitants. 
In  August,  191 1,  a  reapportionment  bill  was  passed  increasing 
the  number  to  433,  as  per  the  new  census  returns.  This  increase 
does  not  increase  the  6zd  Congress,  but  takes  effect  March  3, 
1913.  The  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  as  States  adds 
two  more,  making  the  total  435.  Representatives  must  be  not 
less  than  twenty-five  years  old,  must  have  been  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  seven  years,  and  be  residents  in  the  State  from 
which  they  are  chosen. 

In  addition  to  the  Representatives  from  the  States,  the  House 
admits  a  Delegate  from  each  organized  Territory.  Delegates 
are  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Representatives  but  have 
not  the  right  to  vote.    The  House  has  the  sole  power  to  impeach. 

The  salary  of  each  Senator  and  Representative  is  $7,500  a  year, 
with  an  additional  allowance  of  $0.20  per  mile  for  traveling  ex- 
penses. The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  receives 
a  salary  of  $12,000. 

Congress  as  a  whole  may  alter  the  Constitution  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  Each  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  is  the  judge 
of  the  election  returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members  and 
may,  by  two-thirds  vote,  expel  a  member. 

The  period  termed  a  "Congress,"  continues  for  two  years.  For 
example,  from  noon,  March  4,  1909,  to  noon,  March  4,  191 1.  This 
is  divided  into  two  regular  sessions.  Extra  sessions  may  be  called 
by  the  President. 

The  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  extends  over  mat- 
ters of  Federal  taxation,  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  the  army 
and  navy,  the  militia  to  some  extent,  foreign  and  interstate  com- 
merce, postal  service,  coinage,  weights  and  measures,  and  the 
trial  and  punishment  of  crime  against  the  United  States. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  which  is  the  Federal  district,  was 
ceded  to  the  Government  in  1 791.  It  is  practically  coextensive 
with  the  city  of  Washington  and  covers  a  land  area  of  60  square 
miles.  There  is  no  legislative  body  and  its  citizens  have  no 
power  to  vote.  Its  municipal  government  is  administered  by 
three  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  President. 
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SENATORS    AND    REPRESENTATIVES 

Sixty-third  Congress,  First  Session,  March  4,  1913.    Democrats 
in  roman;  Republicans  in  italics. 

ALABAMA 

SENATORS 

Jos.  F.  Johnston.     (1915)  John  II.   Bankhcad.     (1919) 

REPRESENTATIVES 

George  W.  Taylor.  J.  T.  Heflin.  William    Richardson. 

S.  H.  Dent,  jr.  K.  P.  Hobson.  Oscar  W.  Underwood. 

H.  D.  Clayton.  J.  L.  Burnett.  John  W.  Abcrcrombie. 

F.  L.  Blackmon. 

ARIZONA 

SENATORS 

Henry  F.  Ashurst.     (1917)  Marcus  A.  Smith.     (1915) 

REPRESENTATIVE 

Carl  Hayden. 
ARKANSAS 

SENATORS 

Jos.  T.  Robinson.     (1919)  James  P.  Clarke.     (1915) 

REPRESENTATIVES 

T.  H.  Caraway.  Otis  T.  Wingo.  S.  M.  Taylor. 

W.  A.  Oldfield.  H.  M.  Jacoway.  W.  S.  Goodwin. 

J.  C.  Floyd. 

CALIFORNIA 

SENATORS 

John  D.  Works.     (1917)  George  C.  Perkins.     (1915) 

REPfLESEN  TATTVES 

Wm.  Kent.  '   /.  I.  Nolan.  C.  W.  Bell. 

J.  E.  Raker.  Joseph  R.  Knowland.  Wtlliam  D.  Stephens. 

Chas.  F.  Curry.  D.  S.  Church.  William  Kettner. 

Julius  Kahn.  Everis  A.  Hayes. 

COLORADO 

SENATORS 

John  F.  Shafroth.    (1919)  C.  S.  Thomas.    (1915) 

REPRESENTATIVES 

George  J.   Kindel.  E.  T.  Taylor.  Edward  Keating. 

H.  H.  Seldomridge. 

CONNECTICUT 

SENATORS 

Geo.  P.  McLean.    (1917)  Frank  B.  Brandegee.    (1916) 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Augustine  Lonergan.  Thomas  L.  Reilly.  Wm.  Kennedy. 

B.  F.  Mahan.  Jeremiah  Donovan. 

DELAWARE 

SENATORS 

Henry  A.  Du  Pont.    (1917)  Willard  Saulsbury.     (1919) 

REPRESENTATIVE 

Franklin    Brockson. 
FLORIDA 

SENATORS 

Duncan  U.  Fletcher.     (1915)  Nathan  P.  Bryan.     (1917) 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Stephen  M.  Sparkmaa.  Emmett  Wilson.  Claude  L'Engle. 

Frank  Clark. 
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A.  O.  Bacon.     (1919) 


GEORGIA 

SENATORS 


Hoke  Smith.    (1M5) 


C.  G.  Edwards. 
S.  A.  Roddenbery. 
C.R.  Crisp. 
W.  C.  Adamson. 


Thos.  M.  Bell. 
Thos.  W.  Hardwick. 

R.  Walker. 

M.  Hughes. 


h 


REPRESENTATIVES 

W.   S.  Howard. 
C.  L.  Bartlett. 
Gordon  Lee. 
S.  J.  Tribble. 

IDAHO 

SENATORS 

Wm.  E.  Borah.     (1919)  /.  H.  Brady.     (1915) 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Burton  L.  French,  Addison  T.  Smith. 

ILLINOIS 

SENATORS 

Lawrence  Y.  Sherman.     (1916)  James  Hamilton  Lewis.     (1919). 


Martin  B.  Madden. 
James  R.  Mann. 
George  £.  Gorman. 
J.  T.  McDermott. 
A.  J.  Sabath. 
James  McAndrews. 
Frank   Buchanan. 
Thos.  Gallagher. 
Fred  A.  Britten, 


REFRESXN  TATI VES 

Chas.  M.  Thomson. 
Ira  C.  Copley. 
Wm.  Hinebaugh. 
John  C.  McKenzie. 
C.  H.  Tavenner. 
Stephen  A.  Hoxworth. 
Claude  U.  Stone. 
Louis  Fitz  Henry. 
Frank  T.  O'Hair. 


Chas.  M.  Borchers. 
H.  T.  Rainey. 
J.  M.  Graham. 
W.  N.  Balte. 
M.  D.  Foster. 
H.  R.  Fowler. 
R.  P.  Hill. 
W.  E.  Williams. 
L.  B.  Stringer. 


Benj.  F.   Shively.     (1915) 


INDIANA 

SENATORS 


John  W.  Kern.    (1917) 


Chas.  Lieb. 
W.  A.  Cullop. 
W.  E.  Cox. 
Lincoln  Dixon, 
ft.  W.  Moss. 


REPRESENTATIVES 

F.  H.  Gray. 
C.  A.  Korbly.  # 

tA.  M.  Adair. 
.  A.  Morrison. 


^B.  Peterson. 
.  W.  Rauch. 
C.  Cline. 
H.  A.  Barnhart. 


A.   B.  Cummins.     (1915) 


IOWA 

SENATORS 


Wm.  S.  Kenyon.     (1919) 


C.  A.  Kennedy. 
I.  S.  Pepper. 
Maurice  Connolly. 
G.  N.  Haugen. 


REPRESENTATIVES 

/.  W.  Good. 
S.  Kirkpatrick. 
S.  F.  Prouty. 
H.  M.  Towner. 


W.  R.  Green. 
F.  P.  Woods. 
George  C.  Scott. 


J.  L.  Bristow.     (1915) 

D.  R.  Anthony,  jr. 
Joseph  Taggart. 
P.  P.  Campbell. 


KANSAS 

SENATORS 


Wm.  H.  Thompson.     (1919) 


REPRESENTATIVES 

Dudley   Doolittle. 
Guy  T.  Helvcring. 
J.  R.  Connelly.. 


Geo.  A.  Neeley. 
Victor  Murdoch. 


Wm.  O,  Bradley.     (1915) 


KENTUCKY 

SENATORS 


Ollie  M.  James.    (1919) 


A.  W.  Barkley. 
A.  O.  Stanley. 
R.  Y.  Thomas,  jr. 
Ben  Johnson, 


REPRESEN  TATI  VES 

Swagar  Sherley. 
A.  B.  Rouse. 

LC  Cantrill. 
rvey  Helm. 


W.  T.  Fields. 
/.  W.  Langley. 
Caleb  Powers, 
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LOUISIANA 


J.  R.  Thornton.     (1916) 


Albert  EstopinaL 
H.  Garland  Dupre. 
R.  F.  Brouasard. 


ii 


Chas.  F.  Johnson.     (1917) 


Watkina. 
Elder. 
Morgan. 

MAINE 

SENATORS 


Jos.  E.  RanadelL     (1*19) 


L.  Lazaro. 
J.  B.  AawelL 


Edwin  C.  Burleigh.     (1919) 


A.  C.  Hinds. 

D.  J.  McGillicuddy. 


REPRESENTATIVES 

Forrest  Goodwin. 

MARY LAS D  - 

SENATORS 


F.  E.  Guernsey. 


(1917) 


J: 


John  Walter  Smith.     (1915)  Wm.  P.  Jackson. 

REPRESENTATIVES 

George  Konig.  Frank  O.  Smith. 

J.  Charles  Lonthicum.  1).  J.  Lewis. 


.  Harry  Covington. 
.  F.  C.  Talbott, 


H.  C.  Lodge.    (1917) 


Allen  T.  Treadway. 
F.  H.  Gillette. 
W.  H.  Wilder. 
S.  E.   Winslow. 
John  J.  Rogers. 
A.  P.  Gardner. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

SENATORS 

John  IV.  Weeks. 

REPRESENTATIVES 

M.  F.  Phelan. 
F.  S.  Deitrich. 
E.  IV.  Roberts. 
W.  F.  Murray. 
A.  J.  Peters. 


(1919) 

J.  M.  Cnrley. 

Edward  Gihnore. 
W.  S.  Greene. 
Thos.  C.  Thacher. 


Chas.  E.  Townsend.     (1917) 


MICHIGAN 

SENATORS 


Wm.  Alden  Smith.     (1919) 


Frank  E.  Doremus. 
Samuel  W.  Beakes. 
J.  M.  C.  Smith. 
E.  L.  Hamilton. 
C,  E.  Mapes. 


REPRESENTATIVES 

5".  W.  Smith. 
L.  C.  Crampton. 
J.  W.  Fordncy. 
J.  C.  McLaughlin. 


R.  O.    Woodruff. 
F.  O.  Lindquist. 
H.  Olin  Young. 
P.  II.  Kelley. 


Moses  E.  Clapp.     (1917) 


MINNESOTA 

SENATORS 


Knute  Nelson.     (1919) 


Sydney  Anderson. 
W.   S.  Hammond. 
C.  R.  Davis. 
F.  C.  Stevens. 


REPRESENTATIVES 

Geo.  R.  Smith. 
C.  A.  Lindbergh. 
A.  J.  Volstead. 

MISSISSIPPI 

SENATORS 


C.  B.  Miller. 
H.  Steenerson. 
James  Manahan. 


John  Sharp  Williams.     (1917)  Jas.   K.  Vardaman.     (1919) 

REPRESENTATIVES 

T.  U.  Sisson. 

S.   A.  Witherspoon. 

B.   P.  Harrison. 


E.  S.  Candler,  jr. 
H.  D.   Stephens. 
B.  G.  Humphreys. 


P.   E.  Quin. 
J.  W.   Collier. 


Wm.  J.  Stone.     (191C) 


MISSOURI 

SENATORS 


(1917) 


J.  T.  Lloyd. 
W.  W.  Rucker. 
J.  W.  Alexander. 
C.  F.  Booher. 
W.  P.  Borland. 
C  C.  Dickinson. 


Jas.  A.  Reed. 

REPRESENTATIVES 

C.  W.  Hamlin.  L.  C.  Dver. 

I).  W.  Shackleford.  W.   L.  Hensley. 

Champ  Clark.  J.  J.  Russell. 

Richard  Bartholdt.  P.  D.  Decker. 

W.  L.  Igoe.  T.  L.  Rubey. 
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).  A.  Maguire. 
C.  O.  Looeck. 


MONTANA 

SENATOR* 

Henry  L.  Myers.    (1817)  Thos.  J.  Walsh.    (1919) 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Thomas  Stout  John  M.  Evans. 

NEBRASKA      

SENATORS 

Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock.     (1917)  Geo.  W.  Norris.    (1019) 

REPRESENTATIVES 

D.  V.  Stephens.  S.  R.  Barton. 

C.  H.  Shan.  M.  P.  Kinkaid. 

NEVADA 

SENATORS 

F.  G.  Newlands.     (1916)  Key  Pittman.    (191T) 

REPRESENTATIVE: 

E.  E.  Roberts. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

SENATORS 

/.  H.  Gallinger.    (1915)  Henry  F.  Hollis.     (1919) 

REPRESENTATIVES 

£.  £.  Reed.  R.  B.  Stevens. 

NEW   JERSEY 

SENATORS 

Jas.  £.  Martine.    (1917)  Wm.  Hughes.     (1919) 

REPRESENTATIVES 

William  £.  Turtle,  jr. 
L.  J.  Martin. 
R.  G.  Bremner. 
Eugene  F.  Kinkead. 

NEW  MEXICO 

SENATORS 

Thos.  B.  Catron.     (1917)  A.  B.  Fall.     (1919) 

REPRESENTATIVE 

H.  B.  Fergusson. 


William  J.  Browning. 
J.  Thompson  Baker. 
Thomas  J.  Scully. 
Allan  B.  Walsh. 


Walter  I.  McCoy. 
Edward  W.  Townsend. 


T.  J.  £agan. 
Ji 


ames  A.  HamilL 


Eliku  Root.     (1915) 


NEW   YORK 

SENATORS 


Jas.  A.  O'Gorman.    (1917) 


Lathrop  Brown. 
Denis  O'Leary. 
F.  E.  Wilson, 
a  H.  Dale. 
J.  P.  Maher. 
W.  M.  Colder. 

.  J.  Fitzgerald. 

).  J.  Griffin. 
J.  H.  O'Brien. 
H.  A.  Metz. 
D.  T.  Riordan. 
H.  M.  Goldfogle. 
T.  D.  Sullivan. 

tM.  Levy. 
.  F.  Corny. 


P. 


REPRESENTATIVES 

Dooling 
Carew. 


I 


*.  J.  Dooling. 
J.  F.  Cj 
Thos.  S.  Patten. 
Walter  M.  Chandler. 
F.  B.  Harrison. 
Henry  George,  jr. 
Henry   Bruckner. 
T.  A.  Goulden. 
Woodson  R.  Oglesby. 
B.  I.  Taylor. 
Edmund  Piatt. 
George  McClellan. 
P.  G.  Ten  Eyck. 
James  S.  Parker. 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

SENATORS 


Samuel  Watlin. 
E.  A.  Merritt,  /r. 
Luther  Mott. 

C.  A.  Talcott. 
George  W.  Fair  child. 
John  R.  Clancy. 
Sereno  E.  Payne. 
Edwin  S.  UnderhilL 
Thos.  B.  Dunn. 

H.  G.  Danforth. 
Robt.  H.  Gittina. 
Chas.  B.  Smith. 

D.  A.  Driscoll. 
C.  M.  Hamilton. 


Lee  S.  Overman.     (1915) 


F.   M.   Simmons.     (1919) 


J.  H.  Small. 
Gaude  Kitchin. 
J.  M.   Faison. 
£  W.  Pou. 


REPRESENTATIVES 

C.  M.  Stedman. 
H.  L.  Godwin. 
R.  X.  Page. 


R.  L.  Doughton. 

E.  Y.  Webb. 

J.  M.  Gudger,  §r» 
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A.  /.  Gronna.     (1916) 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

SENATORS 


Porter  J.  McC umber.    (1917) 


H.  T.  Helgesen. 


REPRESENTATIVES 

Geo.  M.  Young. 


P.  D.  Norton. 


T.  E.  Burton.     (1915) 


OHIO 

SENATORS 


Atlec  Pomerene.     (1917) 


S.  BowdJc. 
A.  G.  Allen. 
Warren  Gard. 
J.  H.  Goeke. 
T.  T.  Ansbcny. 
S.  D.  Fess. 

.  D.  Post. 

.  B.  Willis. 


I 


REPRESENTATIVES 

I.  R.  Sherwood. 
R.  Switser. 
H.  C.  Claypool. 
C.  L.  Brumbaugh. 
John  A.  Key. 
W.  G.  Sharpe. 
George   White. 


W.  B.  Francis. 
W.  A.  Ashbrook. 
J.  J.  Whitacre. 
E.   R.   Bathrick. 
Wm.  Gordon. 
R.  J.  Bulkley. 
Robert  Crosser. 


Thos.  P.  Gore.     (1916) 


OKLAHOMA 

SENATORS 


Robt.  L.  Owen.     (1919) 


B.  S.  McGuire. 
Dick  T.  Morgan. 
J.  S.  Davenport. 


REPRESENTATIVES 

C.  D.  Carter. 
Scott  Ferris. 
W.  H.  Murray. 

OREGON 


Claude  Weaver. 
J.  B.  Thompson. 


SENATORS 

Geo.  E.  Chamberlain.     (1915)  Harry  Lane.     (1919) 

REPRESENTATIVES 

W.  C.  Hawley.  N.  J.  Sinnott.  A.  W.  Lafferty. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Boies  Penrose.     (1915) 


SENATORS 


Geo.  T.  Oliver.     (1917) 


W.  S.   Vare. 
George  JS.  Graham. 
J.  H.  Moore. 
G.  W.  Edmonds. 
Michael   Donohoe. 
J.  W.  Logue. 
T.  S.  Butler 
R.  £.   Difenderfer. 
W.  W.   Griest. 
J.  R.  Farr. 
J.  J.  Casey. 
R.   £.  Lee. 


fc 


Henry  F.  Lippitt. 
G.   F.    O'Shaunessy. 


REPRESENTATIVES 

H.  Rotherinel. 
.  D.  B.  Ainey. 
E.  R.  Kiess. 

iohn  V.  Lcsher. 
'.   L.    Dersham. 
A.  S.  Kr eider. 
Warren  Worth  Bailey 
A.  R.  Brodbeck. 
C.  E.  Patton. 
A.  L.   Keister. 
W.  N.  Carr. 
H.  IV.  Temple. 

RHODE   ISLAND 

SENATORS 

(1917)  LeBaron  B.  Colt.     (1919) 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Peter  G.  Gerry.  Ambrose   Kennedy. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA 

SENATORS 


M.  IV.  Shrer'e. 
A.  M.  Palmer. 
/.  N.  Langham. 
W.  J.  HuUngs. 
S.  G.  Porter. 
M.  C.  Kelly. 
J.  F.  Burke. 
A.  J.  Barchfeld. 
A.  R.  Rupley. 
J.  M.  Morin. 
A.  H.   Walters. 
F.  E.  Lewis. 


Benj.  R.  Tillman.     (1919) 


Ellison  D.  Smith.     (1915) 


G.  S.  Legare. 

V.  Byrnes. 
Vyatt  Aiken. 

OD-1 


\ 


REPRESENTATIVES 

,  Johnson 
E.  Finley. 


J.  T.  Johnson. 


J.  W.  Ragsdale. 
A.  F.  Lever. 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA 

SENATORS 

Coe  I.  Crawford.    (1915)  Thomas  Stirling.    (1919) 

REPRESENTATIVES 

C.  H.  DUlon.  C.  H.  Burke.  B.  W.  Martin. 

TENNESSEE 

SENATORS 

Luke  Lea.    (1917)  John  K.  Shields.     (1919) 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Sam  R.  Setts.  W.  C.  Houston.  T.  W.  Sims. 

R.  fV.  Austin.  J.  W.  Byrns.  F.  J.  Garrett. 

J.  A.  Moon.  U  P.  Padgett.  K.  D.  McKellar. 
Cordell  H»aL 

TEXAS 

9ENATOB9 

Chas.  A.  Culberson.     (1917)  Morris  Sheppard.     (1919) 

REPRESENTATIVES 

H.  W.  Vaughn.  A.  W.  Gregg.  J.  H.  Stephens. 

Martin  Dies.  Toe  H.  Eagle.  J.  L.  Slayden. 

la.»*es  Young.  G.  F.  Burgess.  J.  N.  Garner, 

lu-n  Rayburn. W.  R.  Smith. 

Jack  Beall.  R.  L.  Henry.  Hatton  W.  Suraners. 

tafus  Hardy.  Oscar  Calloway.  D.  £.  Garrett. 

UTAH 

SENATORS 

Reed  Smoot.     (1916)  George  Sutherland.     (1917) 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Joseph  Howell.  Jacob  Johnson. 

VERMONT 

SENATORS 

Wm.  P.  Dillingham.    (1915)  Carroll  S.  Page.    (1917) 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Frank  L.  Greene.  Frank  Plumley. 

VIRGINIA 

SENATORS 

Claude  A.  Swanson.     (1917)  Thos.  S.  Martin.     (1919) 

REPRESENTATIVES 

W.  A.   Tones.  E.  W.  Saunders.  C.  C  Carlin. 

E.  E.  Holland.  Carter  Glass.  C.  B.  Slemp. 

A.  J.  Montague.  James  Hay.  H.  D.  Flood. 
W.  A.  Watson. 

WASHINGTON 

SENATORS 

Wesley  L.  Jones.    (1915)  Miles  Poindexter.    (1917) 

REPRESENTATIVES 

W.  E.  Humphrey.  W.  L.  La  Pollette.  J.  W.  Bryan. 

A.  Johnson.  J.  A.  Falconer. 

WEST   VIRGINIA 

SENATORS 

Wm.  E.  Chilton.     (1917)  Nathan  Goff.    (1919) 

REPRESENTATIVES 

J.  W.  Davis.  S.  B.  Avis.  J.  A.  Hughes. 

W.'G.  Brown,  jr.  H.  H.  Moss,  jr.  Howard  Sutherland. 

OD-2 
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WISCONSIN 

SENATORS 

Isaac  Stephenson.    (IMS)  Roto.  Af.  La  FoUette.    (2017) 

REPRESENTATIVES 

H.  4.  Cooper.  W.  H.  Stafford.  T.  F.  Konop. 

M.  E.  Burke.  M.  K.  Reilly.  James  A.  Frear. 

J.  M.  Nelson.  J.  J.  Esch.  I.  L.  henroot. 

W.  J.  Cory.  E.  E.  Browne. 

WYOMING 

SENATORS 

Francis  B.  Warren.     0919)  Clarence  D.  Clark.    (11)17) 

REPRESENTATIVE 

F.  W.  Mondell. 
ALASKA 

REPRESENTATIVE 

James  Wickerskam. 
HAWAII 

REPRESENTATIVE 

/.  Kalanianaole. 
PHILIPPINES 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Manuel  L.  Quezon.  Manuel  Earnshaw. 

PORTO   RICO 

REPRESENTATIVE 

Luis  M.   Rivera. 
SUMMARY 

SENATORS  REPRESENTATIVES 

Democrats  61         Democrats    200 

Republicans  and  Progressives....    45         Republicans  and  Progressives..    146 

Total     96  Total    436 

3.  Judicial. — The  Judiciary  of  the  United  States  consists  of  a 
Supreme  Court,  nine  circuit  courts,  a  court  of  claims,  and  a  com- 
merce court. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  head  of  the  national  judiciary.  It 
has  a  general  appellate  jurisdiction  over  inferior  court9.  This 
includes  civil  cases  in  the  courts  established  by  acts  of  Congress, 
Federal  questions  determined  in  State  courts  of  last  resort  ad- 
versely to  a  claim  of  Federal  right,  and  a  supervisory  jurisdic- 
tion over  criminal  proceedings  in  United  States  Circuit  Courts 
when  two  judges  are  disagreed.  It  is  a  constitutional  court,  the 
members  of  which  are  appointed  for  life  as  vacancies  occur,  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  At  present  the  court 
has  eight  associate  justices  and  a  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief 
Justice  is  the  head  of  all  judicial  matters  in  the  United  States. 
He  inaugurates  the  President,  giving  him  the  oath  of  office.  The 
Chief  Justice  receives  a  salary  of  $13,000;  Associate  Justices,  $12,- 
500  a  year.  The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  members 
occupying  seats  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  January,  1913 ; 
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U.  S.  SUPREME  COURT 

Edward  Douglass  White  Associate  Justice  18M,  Chief  Justice  1910 

Joseph  McKenna  "  "  1898^ 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  "  "  1902 

William  R.  Day  "  "  1903 

Horace  Harmon  Lurton  "  "  1910 

Charles  Evans  Hushes "  "  1910 

Willis  Van  Devanter "  "  1910 

Joseph   Rucker  Lamar  "  "  1911 

Mahlon    Pitney    "  •■  1912 

CIRCUIT  COURTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  nine  judicial  circuit  courts  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
United  States  as  the  State  Circuit  courts  do  to  their  States. 
There  is  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  head  of  each  of 
the  nine  circuit  courts  and  from  two  to  four  judges  in  each  court. 
Circuit  court  judges  receive  $7,000  a  year.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  nine  judicial  circuits  with  their  justices; 

First  Judicial  Circuit. — Mr.  Justice  Holmes.  Districts  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island.  Circuit  Judges.— Le  Baron  B.  Colt, 
Providence,  R.  I.;  William  L.  Putnam,  Portland,  Me. 

Second  Judicial  Circuit. — Mr.  Justice  Hughes.  Districts  of  Vermont,  Connecti- 
cut, Northern  New  York,  Southern  New  York,  Eastern  New  York,  and  Western 
New  York.  Circuit  Judges.— E.  Henry  Lacombe,  New  Yorlt,  N.  V.:  Alfred  C 
Coxe,  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Henry  G.  Ward,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Walter  C.  Noyes,  New 
London,  Conn. 

Third  Judicial  Circuit. — Mr.  Justice  Pitney,  Districts  of  New  Jersey,  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  Middle  Pennsylvania,  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware.  Cir- 
cuit Judges.-— George  Gray,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Joseph  Buffington,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 
William  M.  Lanning,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Fourth  Judicial  Circuit.— Mr.  Chief  Justice  White.  Districts  of  Maryland* 
Northern  West  Virginia,  Southern  West  Virginia,  Eastern  Virginia,  Western  Vir- 
ginia, Eastern  North  Carolina,  Western  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina, 
Circuit  Judges.— Nathan  Goff,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.;  Jeter  C.  Pritchard,  Asheville, 
N.  C. 

Fifth  Judicial  Circuit.— Mr.  Justice  Lamar.  Districts  of  Northern  Georgia* 
Southern  Georgia,  Northern  Florida,  Southern  Florida,  Northern  Alabama.  Mid- 
dle Alabama,  Southern  Alabama,  Northern  Mississippi,  Southern  Mississippi, 
Eastern  Louisiana,  Western  Louisiana,  Northern  Texas,  Southern  Texas,  Eastern 
Texas,  and  Western  Texas.  Circuit  Judges.— Don  A.  Pardee,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  An- 
drew P.  McCormick,  Dallas,  Tex. ;  David  D.  Shelby,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Sixth  Judicial  Circuit. — Mr.  Justice  Day.  Districts  of  Northern  Ohio.  South- 
ern Ohio,  Eastern  Michigan,  Western  Michigan,  Eastern  Kentucky,  Western 
Kentucky,  Eastern  Tennessee,  Middle  Tennessee,  and  Western  Tennessee.  Cir- 
cuit Judges. — Henry  F.  Severens,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  John  W.  Warrington,  Cis* 
tinnati.   Ohio;   Loyal   E.  Knappen,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Seventh  Judicial  Circuit. — Mr.  Justice  Lurton.  Districts  of  Indiana,  Northern 
Illinois,  Eastern  Illinois,  Southern  Illinois,  Eastern  Wisconsin,  and  Western  Wis- 
consin. Circuit  Judges. — (Vacancy);  Francis  E.  Baker,  Indianapolis*  Ind.; 
William  H.   Seaman,  Sheboygan,  Wis.;  Christian  C.  Kohlsaat,  Chicago,  111. 

Eighth  Judicial  Circuit.— Mr.  Justice  Van  Devanter.  Districts  of  Minnesota, 
Northern  Iowa,  Southern  Iowa,  Eastern  Missouri,  Western  Missouri,  Eastern 
Arkansas,  Western  Arkansas.  Nebraska.  Colorado,  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Eastern  Oklahoma,  Western  Oklahoma,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico* 
Circuit  Judges. — Walter  H.  Sanborn,  St  Paul.  Minn. ;  William  C.  Hook,  Leaven- 
worth, Kans.;  Elmer  B.  Adams,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Walter  I.  Smith,  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

Ninth  Judicial  Circuit. — Mr.  Justice  McKenna.  Districts  of  Northern  California, 
Southern  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Montana,  Eastern  Washington,  Western 
Washington,  Idaho,  Arizona,  and  Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Circuit 
Judges.— WilKam  B.  Gilbert,  Portland,  Oreg.:  Erskine  M.  Ross,  Los  Angeles, 
CaL;  William  W.  Morrow,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
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EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS 

The  nine  administrative  Departments,  to  wit,  State,  Treasury, 
War,  Justice,  Post  Office,  Navy,  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  are  subdivided  into  various  bureaus  and  of- 
fices for  the  more  efficient  transaction  of  business.  A  brief  out- 
line of  each  of  these  Departments  follows,  with  a  digest  of  special 
reports  issued  during  the  past  year.  These  reports  as  a  whole  give 
a  complete  survey  of  the  country's  progress  and  condition. 

I.    DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE 

This  Department  was  created  in  1789  and  was  called  for  a 
time  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  Secretary  is 
charged,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  with  the  general 
administration  of  foreign  affairs.  He  is  also  keeper  of  the  seal, 
the  medium  by  which  the  President  corresponds  with  the  State 
executives,  and  has  numerous  other  special  duties.  The  Bureaus 
pf  the  Department  are  as  follows: 

1.  Diplomatic  Bureau. — Conducts  the  correspondence  in  con- 
nection with  the  diplomatic  service. 

^  2.    Consular  Bureau. — Conducts  the  correspondence  in  connec- 
tion with  the  consular  service. 

3.  Bureau  of  'Accounts. — Has  charge  of  the  disbursements  of 
appropriations,  the  custody  of  bonds,  and  the  care  of  the  property 
of  the  Department 

4.  Bureau  of  Appointments. — Has  charge  of  appointments 
to  office  under  the  bureaus,  prepares  exequaturs  (without  which 
our  foreign  representatives  have  no  standing  abroad)  and  issues 
warrants  of  extradition. 

5.  Bureau  of  Indexes  and  Archives. — Opens,  indexes,  and 
registers  all  correspondence  and  preserves  the  archives.  It,  there- 
fore, has  charge  of  a  mass  of  interesting  material  dealing  with 
diplomatic  history. 

6.  Bureau  of  Rolls  and  Library. — The  Secretary  of  State  pub- 
lishes all  laws  and  resolutions  of  Congress,  and  is  the  custodian 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  treaties  with  foreign 
nations.  It  is  the  business  of  this  bureau  to  preserve  such  treaties, 
laws,  rolls,  and  public  documents. 

7.  Bureau  of  Citizenship. — Has  charge  of  the  examination  of 
applications  for  passports,  issuance  of  passports  and  authentica- 
tions ;  receiving  and  filing  duplicates  of  evidence,  registrations,  etc^ 
under  act  of  March  2,  1907,  in  reference  to  expatriation  of 
citizens  and  their  protection  abroad,  and  keeping  of  necessary 
records  thereunder. 

8.  Bureau  of  Trade.— Has  charge  of  the  preparation  of  in- 
structions to  consular  officers  for  reports  to  be  printed  by  the  Do* 
partment  of  Commerce  and  Labor;  revision  and  transmission  of 
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such  reports  to  said  department  and  to  other  branches  of  the 
Government  service. 

Diplomatic  Service— The  President  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  appoints  our  diplomatic  representatives  abroad.  They 
are  divided  into  four  classes:  Ambassadors;  envoys  extraordinary 
and  ministers  plenipotentiary;  ministers  resident;  and  charges 
d'affaires  (subordinates  temporarily  in  charge  of  legations).  Tlie 
ambassadorial  office  was  not  created  until  1893,  an(*  sucn  represent- 
atives are  accredited  only  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Mexico.  The  actions  of  all  are  di- 
rected by  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  practically  determines  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  nation. 

Consular  Service. — The  commercial  representatives  of  the  nation 
abroad  are  divided  into  the  following  grades :  Consul-general ;  con- 
sul ;  vice-consul ;  consular  agent  They  are  accredited  to  particular 
towns  and  cities,  especially  seaports,  and  are  expected  to  represent 
and  to  develop  the  trade  interests  of  the  country.  The  consular  ser- 
vice looks  after  American  seamen  abroad,  certifies  invoices  of 
merchandise,  acts  as  notaries,  and  makes  reports  on  the  trade  of 
of  the  country,  from  which  significant  extracts  are  taken  for  an 
official  series  known  as  Consular  Reports. 

The  Department  of  State  issues  no  annual  reports,  beyond  Diplo- 
matic lists  and  Consular  lists  and  special  reports  of  the  Secretary 
on  international  relations. 


II.   TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  an  office  created  in  1789,  haa 
duties  connected  with  the  management  of  the  national  finances. 
The  chief  Bureaus  of  the  Department  are : 

1.  Engraving  and  Printing. — Under  a  Director  this  Bureau 
produces  all  the  securities  and  similar  work  of  the  Government 
printed  from  steel  plates. 

2.  Secret  Service. — Charged  with  the  detection  of  counter- 
feiting and  similar  frauds  on  the  Government 

3.  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. — Construes  the  laws  relating  to 
appropriations  and  methods  of  rendering  and  stating  accounts.  • 

4.  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. — Charged  with  the  receipt 
and  disbursement  of  all  public  moneys  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
at  Washington,  and  the  subtreasuries  at  Boston,  New  York,  etc, 
and  the  national  banks  which  are  United  States  depositories. 
He  is  also  the  agent  for  paying  the  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

5.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. — Has  supervision  of  the  Na- 
tional banks,  the  preparation  and  issue  of  national  bank  circula- 
tion, and  the  redemption  and  destruction  of  condemned  national 
bank  notes. 

6.  Internal  Revenue  Bureau. — Is  assigned  the  supervision  of 
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the  collection  of  all  internal  revenue  taxes,  and  the  enforcement 
of  internal  revenue  laws. 

7.  The  Mint. — Is  in  charge  of  a  Director,  who  has  supervision 
of  the  United  States  mints  and  assay  offices. 

8.  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital. — The  commissioner  has 
supervision  of  the  quarantine  service  of  the  United  States  and  of 
marine  hospitals.  He  is,  therefore,  expected  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction and  spread  of  contagious  diseases. 

III.    WAR  DEPARTMENT 

The  Secretary  of  War  (office  created  in  1789)  is  charged^with 
the  management  of  the  military  service.  The  general  administra- 
tive work  of  the  Department  is  carried  on  by  civilians,  while  the 
6taff  bureaus  are  in  charge  of  army  officers.  The  chief  staff 
bureaus  are  given  below. 

1.  General  Staff. — Established  in  1903  to  prepare  plans  for 
military  operations  and  to  harmonize  the  civil  and  military  con- 
trol of  the  army. 

2.  Military  Secretary. — Established  in  1904.  His  office  is  a 
bureau  of  records,  orders,  and  correspondence  of  the  army  and 
militia;  is  in  charge  of  the  recruiting  service;  transmits  military 
orders  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War. 

3.  Inspector-General. — Has  charge  of  the  inspection  of  all  mili- 
tary commands. 

4.  Quartermaster-General. — Provides  transportation,  clothing, 
equipage,  horses,  mules,  etc,  arranges  for  necessary  buildings, 
wharves,  roads,  and  bridges  at  military  posts;  pays  guides,  spies, 
and  interpreters. 

5.  Commissary-General. — Is  in  charge  of  the  matter  of  sub- 
sistence. Besides  issuing  rations,  he  maintains  large  storehouses 
in  various  cities. 

6.  Surgeon-General. — Has  charge  of  the  medical  department. 
Maintains  supply  depots  and  several  permanent  hospitals.  Directs 
the  affairs  of  the  Medical  Museum. 

7.  Judge  Advocate  General. — Receives,  reviews,  and  has  a 
record  kept  of  the  proceedings  of  all  courts-martial,  courts  of  in- 
quiry, and  military  commissions.  He  is  also  a  legal  adviser  to 
the  Secretary  of  War. 

&  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors.— A  permanent 
body  which  investigates  in  their  engineering,  commercial,  navi- 
gable and  economic  aspects  all  surveys  and  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements proposed  by  Congress. 

9.  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, — Issues  special  reports  from  the 
Philippine  Commission,  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  and  Domini- 
can Customs  Offices*  It  has  charge  of  civil  appointments^  to  the 
Philippines,  and  issues  statistics  of  insular  exports  and  imports 
from  outlying  possessions. 
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IV.  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

This  department  (not  formally  organized  until  1870)  is  under, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Attorney-General,  who  is  the  chief  law 
officer  of  the  Government. 

The  number  of  persons  directly  connected  with  the  Attorney- 
General's  office  is  small,  but  he  employs  a  large  number  of  special 
attorneys  and  also  supervises  the  large  number  of  district  attor- 
neys and  marshals.  Also,  since  1870,  law  officers  for  other  depart- 
ments exercise  their  functions  under  the  supervision  and  control 
of  the  Attorney-General.  The  only  general  publication  issuing 
from  this  office  is  an  annual  report  dealing  with  its  operations, 
giving  a  resume  of  civil  suits,  list  of  Federal  courts,  officers, 
penitentiaries,  prisoners,  etc. 

V.  POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Postmaster-General  has  the  direction  and  management  of 
the  postal  service  of  the  nation.  The  office  was  created  in  1794, 
hut  the  Postmaster-General  was  not  recognized  as  the  equal  of 
the  other  department  heads  until  Jackson's  administration.  The 
general  management  is  divided  among  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
erals, who  have  charge  of  the  following  matters: 

First  Assistant  Postmaster-General.— Appointments,  salaries,  city 
delivery  service. 

Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General. — Foreign  mails,  railway 
mail  service,  railway  adjustments,  etc. 

Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General. — Stamps,  money  orders, 
registered  mail,  etc. 

Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General. — Rural  mail,  dead  letters, 
post  routes,  maps,  etc. 

VI.    NAVY  DEPARTMENT 

This  department,  created  in  1798,  is  charged  with  the  construc- 
tion,  manning,  equipment,   and  employment  of  vessels  of  war. 

1.  General  Board  of  the  Navy. — A  body  of  men  organized  to 
advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  Admiral  of  the  Navy 
is  president  of  the  Board. 

2.  Bureau  of  Docks  and  Yards. — Charged  with  the  maintenance 
and  construction  of  docks  and  naval  buildings. 

3.  Bureau  of  Equipment. — All  that  goes  to  the  furnishing  of 
ships  is  provided  for  by  this  bureau:  electric  equipment,  portable 
apparatus  such  as  sails,  ropes,  navigating  instruments,  etc.  Under 
this  bureau  is  the  Hydrographic  Office,  which  is  in  charge  of 
deep-sea  surveys  and  publications  of  charts,  the  Naval  Observa- 
tory, and  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

4.  Bureau  of  Ordnance. — Has  supervision  of  torpedo  stations, 
magazines  on  shore,  and  manufacturing  of  explosives,  arms,  and 
equipment. 
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5.  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair. — A  very  important 
bureau,  which  is  responsible  for  the  plans  of  all  vessels,  and  co- 
operates with  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  in  determining  the  num- 
ber of  guns,  thickness  of  armor,  etc,  of  each. 

6.  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. — Charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  naval  hospitals  and  hospital  ships. 

7.  Judge- Advocate  General. — Receives  and  records  the  pro- 
ceedings of  courts-martial  and  courts  of  inquiry.  He  is  also 
legal  adviser  for  the  department 

VII.    DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

This  department  was  created  March  3,  1849,  and  has  the  fol- 
lowing divisions: 

1.  General  Land  Office. — Charged  with  the  survey,  distribution, 
and  management  of  public  lands. 

2.  Patent  Office. — Administers  patent  laws  and  supervises  the 
Registration  of  trade-marks. 

3.  Pension  Office. — Has  charge  of  the  supervision  of  pension 
laws,  and  examines  and  passes  on  the  application  of  all  claimants 
for  pensions. 

4.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. — Has  general  supervision  over  In- 
dian affairs  in  the  United  States. 

5.  Bureau  of  Education. — The  bureau  gathers  statistical  in- 
formation and  makes  reports  about  education  throughout  the 
United  States. 

6.  Geological  Survey. — Makes  classifications  of  public  lands  and 
examinations  of  geographical  structure,  mineral  resources,  and 
mineral  products  of  the  national  domain. 

7.  Reclamation  Service. — Has  general  oversight  of  all  works 
of  irrigation. 

8.  Bureau  of  Mines. — Promotes  mining  industry  and  fosters 
movements  for  safety  of  miners,  etc. 

VIII.    DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

This  department  was  created  February  9,  1899,  an^  is  sub- 
divided as  follows: 

1.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. — Conducts  the  work  of  inspecting 
animal  and  meat  food  products.  Investigates  the  diseases,  breeding, 
and  feeding  of  animals. 

2.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. — Encourages  development  in  fann- 
ing by  introducing  new  plants  and  seeds  into  different  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  by  spreading  information  as  to  methods  of 
improving  crops. 

3.  Forest  Service. — Established  to  care  for  the  administration 
of  the  national  forests  and  to  investigate  the  problems  of  forestry 
throughout  the  country. 

4.  Bureau  of  Chemistry. — Established  to  analyze  agricultural 
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products  and  fertilizers,  and  to  investigate  the  composition  and 
adulteration  of  foods  and  drugs. 

5.  Bureau  of  Soils. — Charged  with  investigating  soils  in  their 
relation  to  climate  and  organic  life. 

6.  Bureau  of  Entomology. — Organized  to  assist  in  the  ex- 
termination of  insects  injurious  to  forests,  fruits,  and  farm  crops. 

7.  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. — Especially  charged  with  en- 
forcement of  the  bird  and  game  laws,  and  with  tjie  investigation 
of  animal  life  from  the  economic  standpoint. 

8.  Weather  Bureau. — Distributes  weather  reports  and  issues 
forecasts  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  commerce,  navigation,  and 
public  information  generally. 

9.  Office  of  Experimental  Stations. — Assists  the  experiment  sta- 
tions connected  with  the  State  and  agricultural  colleges  and  di- 
rectly manages  several  such  stations  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Porto  Rico. 

10.  Office  of  Public  Roads  Inquiries. — Makes  investigations  and 
distributes  information  dealing  with  the  improvement  of  highways. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  issues  a  larger  number  of 
publications  than  any  other  branch  of  the  Government.  A  monthly 
list  of  publications  will  be  sent,  on  request  to  the  Secretary.  A 
Year  Book  appears  each  spring  with  complete  summary  of  crops 
and  live  stock  of  the  preceding  year.  A  monthly  Crop  Reporter 
is  also  issued,  giving  statistics  for  all  countries.  The  Weather 
Bureau  issues  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  reports.  Special  re- 
ports and  bulletins  are  issued  by  other  important  bureaus. 


IX.    DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE 

This  department  was  created  February  14,  1903,  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor.  It  now  contains  the  following 
bureaus : 

1.  Bureau  of  Corporations. — Established  to  investigate  the  or- 
ganization and  conduct  of  corporations,  exclusive  of  railroads  en- 
gaged in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

2.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. — Publishes  daily 
Consular  and  Trade  Reports  based  on  the  latest  communications 
from  the  United  States  consuls  and  commercial  agents  of  the  de- 
partment; special  reports  on  various  subjects  made  by  consuls  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  annual  reports  of  consular  officers;  an  annual 
report  entitled  "Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States";  a 
Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance*;  and  the  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the- United  States. 

3.  Bureau  of  Lighthouses. — Has  general  charge  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  lighthouse  service. 

4.  Census  Bureau. — It  is  the  duty  of  this  bureau  to  take  a  cen- 
sus of  the  United  States  every  ten  years  and  to  collect  such 
special  statistics  as  are  required  by  Congress.  The  thirteenth 
census  was  taken  in  1910.    Every  five  years  statistics  are  collected 
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in  regard  to  street  railways,  telephones,  telegraphs,  and  the  like. 
Other  statistics  are  collected  in  regard  to  social  matters,  religion, 
crime,  justice,  and  various  matters. 

5.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. — Surveys  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States  and  publishes  charts  showing  the  results  of  such 
surveys. 

6.  Bureau  of  Fisheries. — Charged  with  the  propagation  of  use- 
ful food  fishes,  the  investigation  of  the  deep-sea  fisheries,  and  the 
care  of  Alaskan  salmon  fisheries  and  seal  herds. 

7.  Bureau  of  Navigation. — Has  national  supervision  over  the 
merchant  marine,  issuing  licenses,  and  collecting  tonnage  taxes, 
and  enforces  laws  for  the  protection  and  relief  of  seamen. 

8.  Bureau  of  Standards. — Has  custody  of  national  standards 
of  measurements  and  compares  with  them  the  standards  used  in 
scientific  investigations,  and  those  used  in  commerce  and  in  edu- 
cational  institutions. 

X,    DEPARTMENT   OF   LABOR 

This  department  was  created  March  4,  1913.  It  contains  the 
following  bureaus: 

1.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. — Charged  with  collecting  and 
disseminating  information  under  this  head. 

2.  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalisation. — Has  oversight 
over  foreign  population  and  citizenship. 

3.  Children's  Bureau. — Deals  with  problems  of  child  labor  and 
welfare. 

OTHER   OFFICIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Smithsonian  Institution. — Established  in  1846.  Its  purpose,  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  the  founder,  an  English  scientist  by  the 
name  of  James  Smithson,  is  for  the  "  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men."  It  aids  scientific  researches,  and  pro- 
motes the  diffusion  of  knowledge  by  lectures,  scientific  publica- 
tions, and  the  maintenance  at  Washington  of  a  national  museum. 

Pan-American  Union — Is  under  the  direction  of  a  Director- 
General  and  exists  for  the  purpose  of  binding  the  republics  of 
the  western  hemisphere  closer  together  in  amity  and  commerce. 
It  issues  a  monthly  magazine  entitled  the  "  Pan-American  Union," 
containing  reports  of  various  countries. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission. — Established  by  act  of  Con* 
gress  in  1877.  Its  power  has  been  increased  from  time  to  time. 
Its  seven  members  pass  in  judgment  on  all  matters  dealing  with 
interstate  transportation.  It  may  determine  maximum  freight 
and  passenger  rates. 

Civil  Service  Commission — A  commission  was  created  by  Con- 
gress in  1871,  but  it  was  discontinued.  The  present  commission 
dates  from  1883.  It  is  charged  with  the  conduct  of  competitive 
examinations  of  applicants  for  the  classified  Civil  Service. 
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Government  Printing  Office — Managed  by  a  Public  Printer,  and 
has  charge  of  the  printing,  press-wori,  and  binding  of  the  Gov- 
ernment publications. 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission. — Under  the  direction  of  a  Chair- 
man and  Chief  Engineer,  assisted  by  five  army  officers  named 
as  Commissioners.  It  is  directing  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  Library  of  Congress. — The  third  largest  collection  in  the 
world.  It  contains  copies  of  all  books  copyrighted  in  the  United 
States  and  many  valuable  collections  of  manuscripts. 

Tariff  Board. — Established  by  Congress  in  1909  by  one  of  the 
sections  of  the  Payne  tariff  law.  Its  duty  is  to  collect  data  to 
assist  the  President  and  officers  of  the  Government  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  customs  laws. 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts. — Established  by  Congress  in  1910  to 
pass  upon  the  art  and  architectural  features  submitted  for  beauti- 
fying the  District  of  Columbia. 

United  States  Geographic  Board. — Passes  on  matters  of  geogra- 
phy, such  as  fixing  names  of  places,  preparing  maps,  etc. 

Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States—- Established  by  act  of 
Congress  in  1855,  and  has  jurisdiction  over  "claims  founded 
upon  the  Constitution  or  any  law,  except  for  pensions/'  etc.  There 
are  5  judges,  the  concurrence  of  3  being  necessary  to  reach  any 
decision. 

STATE  GOVERNMENTS 

The  United  States  is  a  union  of  48  States,  13  of  which  formed 
the  original  confederation,  7  of  which  were  admitted  without 
previous  organization,  and  28  of  which  were  territories  for  a  time. 

STATE  CONSTITUTIONS 

Each  State  has  its  own  constitution,  a  legislature  comprising 
two  Houses,  and  an  executive  and  judicial  system.  States  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  by  special  act  of  Congress.  The  Governor 
is  elected  by  direct  vote  of  thd  people.  His  duty  is  to  see  to  the 
faithful  administration  of  the  law  and  command  the  military 
forces  of  the  State.  In  all  the  States  but  three  the  Governor  has 
a  veto  on  legislation  which  may,  however,  be  overridden  by  a 
two-thirds  vote.  Under  the  Governor  there  are  other  executive 
'facials  at  the  heads  of  various  State  departments. 

The  authority  of  the  State  extends  over  all  matters  not  reserved 
for  the  Federal  Government,  among  them  the  qualifications  of  suf- 
frage, the  control  of  elections  to  public  offices,  criminal,  and  civil 
law,  the  charter  and  control  of  all  industries,  and  the  regulation  of 
labor,  education,  charities,  and  the  liquor  traffic. 
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GOVERNORS  OF  THE  STATES 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  States  and  their  Governors: 


State 


Ckptal 


GoTernor 


Term  of 

Service 

Years 


Expira- 
tion 
of  term 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New    Hampshire 

New   Jersey 

New   Mexico 

New  York 

North    Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West    Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Montgomery 

Phoenix 

Little    Rock 

Sacramento 

Denver 

Hartford 

Dover 

Tallahassee 

Atlanta 

Boise 

Springfield 

Indianapolis 

Des  Moines 

Topeka 

Frankfort 

Baton  Rouge 

Augusta 

Annapolis 

Boston 

Lansing 

St.    Paul 

Jackson 

Jefferson    City 

Helena 

Lincoln 

Carson   City 

Concord 

Trenton 

Santa  F6 

Albany 

Raleigh 

Bismarck 

Columbus 

Oklahoma    City 

Salem 

Harrisburg 

Providence 

Columbia 

Pierre 

Nashville 

Austin 

Salt  Lake  City 

Montpelier 

Richmond 

Olympia 

Charleston 

Madison 

Cheyenne 


Eromett  O'Neal 4 

George  W.   P.  Hunt.  2 

Joseph  T.   Robinson..  2 

Hiram  W.  Johnson .  •  4 

Elias   M.    Ammons...  2 

Simeon    £.    Baldwin,.  2 

Charles    R.    Miller...  4 

Park    Trammell 4 

Joseph   M.  Brown....  2 

John    M.    Haines 2 

Edward   F.   Dunne...  4 

Samuel    M.   Ralston..  4 

George   W.   Clarke...  2 

George    H.   Hodges...  2 

iames  B.   McCreary..  4 

,uther  £.   Hall 4 

William  T.  Haines...  2 

P.  L.  Goldsborough..  4 

Eugene    N.    Foss 1 

Woodbridge   N.  Fe/ris  2 

Adolph   O.  Eberhart.  2 

Earl    Brewer    4 

Elliott  W.  Major  ...  4 

S.    V.   Stewart 4 

John  H.  Morehead...  2 

Tasker  L.  Oddie 4 

Samuel  D.   Felker....  2 

Tames    F.    Fielder....  3 

Wm.  C  McDonald...  4 

William  Suiter   2 

Locke  Craig  4 

L.  B.  Hanna 2 

James   M.   Cox 2 

Lee    Cruce 4 

Oswald   West    4 

John  K.  Tener 4 

Aram  J.    Pothier 1 

Cole  L.  Blease 2 

Frank  M.  Byrne 2 

Ben   W.    Hooper 2 

Oscar    B.    Colquitt. ...  2 

William  Spry 4 

Allen   M.   Fletcher...  2 

Wm.  Hodges  Mann..  4 

Ernest   Lister    4 

Henry  D.  Hatfield...  4 

Francis  E.  McGovern  2 

Joseph    M.    Carey....  4 


GOVERNORS 

OF  THE  TERRITORIES 

Territories 

Capital 

Governor 

Term  of 

Service 

Years 

Expira- 
tion 
of  term 

Alaska 
Hawaii 
Porto   Rico 

Juneau 
Honolulu 
San  Juan 

Walter  E.  Clark  4 

Walter  F.  Frear 4 

George    R.    Cotton....           4 

Oct.,  1915 
Aug.,  1915 
Dec,  1913 

ALABAMA 

Capital — Montgomery 

Governor— Emmett  O'Neal  (until  January  1915) 

THE  Southern  State  of  Alabama  lies  between  lat  300  10'  and 
350  N.,  and  between  long.  840  53'  and  88°  30^  W.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennessee,  on  the  east  by  Georgia, 
on  the  south  by  Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by 
Mississippi.  Length,  north  to  south,  336  miles ;  width,  east  to  west, 
175  miles ;  area,  51,998  square  miles,  of  which  719  square  miles  is 
water.  The  northeast  two-fifths  of  the  State  is  taken  up  by  the 
low,  flat-topped  extension  of  the  Appalachian  range,  the  level 
Piedmont  plain  and  the  Cumberland  plateau — the  coal  fields  of  the 
State.  The  southwestern  three-fifths  is  the  coastal  plain,  sloping 
gradually  from  about  600  feet  to  sea  level. 

Early  History. — The  country  was  inhabited  by  five  or  six  Indian 
tribes  at  the  time  of  European  discoveries,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful being  the  Alibamas,  who  gave  their  name  to  the  future  State. 
The  English  grants  of  die  Carolinas  in  1629  and  1663  included  this 
tract,  but  it  was  the  French  who,  in  1702,  first  built  a  fort  on 
Mobile  Bay.  Nine  years  later  Mobile  was  founded.  In  1763  when 
France  ceded  her  claims  of  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  to 
England,  Alabama,  except  for  the  southern  part  retained  by 
Florida,  became  a  part  of  the  Illinois  Territory.  During  the 
Revolution,  Spain  seized  this  strip  south  of  320  42',  and  held  it 
until  1798,  when  the  American  Congress  included  the  whole  region 
in  the  Mississippi  Territory.  During  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in 
18 1 2,  the  Indians  rose  against  the  white  settlers  and  their  cruelties 
culminated  in  the  massacre  at  Fort  Mims.  General  Jackson  was 
sent  against  them  and  subdued  them,  driving  them  from  a  large 
tract  of  land.  Later  treaties  caused  a  removal  of  all  the  tribes  to 
the  west  of  the  Mississippi  by  1836.  In  1817  Mississippi  was  set 
off  and,  on  March  3,  of  the  same  year,  the  Territory  of  Alabama 
was  formed.  The  State  was  admitted  to  the  Union  on  Dec.  14, 
1819. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  present  constitution  was 
adopted  November,  1901.  It  provides  for  three  governing  bodies, 
legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary.  Suffrage  is  allowed  to  male 
citizens  of  education  or  property. 

(1)  The  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  former  containing  35  members  and  the  latter  106 
members,  all  elected  by  popular  vote.  Since  1903  the  legislature 
has  met  quadrennially.  Sessions  are  limited  to  50  days.  Members 
receive  $4  a  day  during  sessions. 
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(2)  Executive  elections  are  held  every  fourth  year.  No 
executive  officer  is  eligible  to  be  his  own  successor.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  chief  officers :  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Treasurer,  Superintendent  Qf  Education,  and  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  and  Industries.  The  Governor  receives 
$5,000  a  year. 

(3)  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  the  Senate  sitting  as  a 
court  of  impeachment,  a  Supreme  Court  with  five  justices,  five 
Chancery  Courts,  16  Circuit  Courts,  and  various  courts  of  probate. 
Judges  of  these  courts  are  elected  for  terms  of  six  years. 

The  State  is  divided  into  chancery  divisions,  which  are  sub- 
divided into  districts,  formed  of  a  number  of  precincts.  There  are 
67  districts  in  the  State. 

Political  Aspect— The  State  is  divided  into  9  United  States  Con- 
gressional districts.  The  returns  from  the  last  Presidential 
election  (1912)  were: 


Candidate 


Party  j 


Vote 


Percent 


Wilson    Dem.                       8MB  *-»2 

Taft Rep.                         9,731  8.26 

Roosevelt  Prog.                       22,689  19.26 

Debs    Soc 8,010  2.66 

Total    117,879 

The  returns  from  the  1910  election  for  Governor  were: 

O'Neal,     Dem 77.6M 

Scott,     Rep 887 

Thompson,  Pro.    Rep.   19,380 

Carter,    Soc 1,043 

Total     98,833 

The  State  is  represented  in  Congress  by  the  following  Senators 
and  Representatives,  all  of  whom  are  Democrats: 

SENATORS 
John  H.  Bankhead.     (1919)  Joseph  P.  Johnston.    (1915) 

REPRESENTATIVES 
(Mar.  4,  1913-Mar.  4.  1915.) 

1.  George  W.  Taylor.  6.    Richmond  P.  Hobson. 

2.  Stanley  H.  Dent,  Jr.  7.    John  L.  Burnett. 

8.    Henry  D.  Clayton.  8.    William  Richardson. 

4.    Fred  L.  Blackmon.  9.    Oscar    W.    Underwood. 

8.    J.  Thomas  Heflin.  J.   W.  Abercrombie — At   large. 

Population. — The  population  of  Alabama  in  1910  was  2,138,093; 
in  1900  it  was  1,828,697,  showing  an  increase  of  16.9  per  cent  in 
ten  years.  In  1910  there  were  in  the  State  1,228,841  whites,  and 
008,275  negroes.  The  only  city  with  a  population  of  over  100,000 
is  Birmingham,  which  had  132,685  in  1910.  This  city  showed  an 
increase  of  245.4  per  cent  in  ten  years,  standing  highest  in 
the  United  States  in  the  percentage  of  increase  between  1900  and 
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1910.  The  other  cities  of  the  State  having  over  25,000  are :  Mobile, 
51,521;  and  Montgomery,  the  capital,  with  38,136.  Only  about 
16,000  are  foreign  born.  There  are  53  counties,  the  largest  being 
Jefferson  County  with  a  population  of  226,476  in  1910. 

The  State  issues  no  vital  statistics  giving  figures  as  to  marriages, 
births*  and  deaths. 

Education  and  Religion. — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  1911  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
below.  Education  is  provided  by  the  State.  The  common  school 
population,  estimated,  was  683,888  of  which  62.09  per  cent  were 
enrolled.  This  excludes  12,000  pupils  in  private  schools.  The 
length  of  term  was  117  days,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the 
common  schools,  for  one  year,  was  $2,904,537. 


Classification 


Schools 


Teachers 


Student* 


Common    Schools •  •• 

High  Schools,  Public 

High   Schools  and  Academies,   Private. 

Professional     Schools 

Normal    Schools,    Public 

Normal  Schools,  Private 

Colleges  and  Universities,  General  .... 


S,0K> 

8,7(6 

42(311 

142 

460 

13,568 

a* 

119 

6,061 

11 

157 

621 

6 

99 

1,587 

1 

190 

1,701 

10 

2H 

W 

Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows: 


Name  and  Location 


Year 
Founded 


Instruc- 
tors 


Students 


Male 


Female 


**m 


Spring  Hill  Coll.   (Spring  Hill). 
Univ.    of    Alabama    (University), 

Howard    Coll.    (East  Lake) , 

Southern  Univ.  (Greensboro)... 
Alabama  Poly.  Inst  (Auburn).., 
St.  Bernard  ColL   (St  Bernard), 


1830 
1881 
1841 


1872 
1892 


24 
84 

10 
12 
66 


184 

556 
160 
119 
753 
160 


65 

20 

7 


(2)  Metho.  Epis'l,  (3)  Roman  Catholic,  (4)  State  Inst'n,  (5)  Baptist. 

The  State  also  maintains  i  public  reformatory  (East  Lake)' 
and  industrial  school,  I  school  for  the  blind,  and  I  school  for 
the  deaf. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  commu- 
nicants or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Baptist,  452,559; 
Methodist,  254,373 ;  Roman  Catholic,  42,285 ;  Presbyterian,  30,722 ; 
Disciples  of  Christ,  17,970;  Protestant  Episcopal,  8,961;  Jewish, 
7,000;  and  Congregationalist,  5,395. 

Agriculture  and  Fisheries- — Fanning  is  the  main  industry  of 
Alabama.  Cotton  is  the  leading  crop,  but  all  cereals,  rice,  sugar, 
vegetables,  root  crops,  berries,  fruits,  and  nuts  are  produced. 
There  are  ten  stations  to  provide  higher  scientific  instruction  in 
agriculture  for  farmer  boys.  The  following  were  the  crop  statis- 
tics for  the  past  two  years,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture: 
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Total  Acres 


Production 


Farm  Valve 


Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Rye 

Potatoes 

Sice 

Hay 

Tobacco 

Cotton 


(1912) 

(1911) , 

(IMS) v 

(1911) 

(1912) 

(1911) 

(1912) 

(1911) 

(1912) 

(1911) 

(1912).. 

(19U) 

(1912) 

(1911) 

(1912) 

(1911] 

(1912 

(1911 


3,150,000 

3,000,000 

30,000 

30,000 

260,000 

283,000 

1,000 

1,000 

15,000 

15,000 

300 

300 

209,000 

120,000 

300 

200 

8,380,000 

4,250,000 


•* 


54,180,000  bu. 
64,000,000   " 
818,000  M 
345,000   M 
6,200,000 
6,434,000 
12,000 
10.000  •• 
1,216,000  " 
1470,000  M 
9.000  a 
6,000  " 
261,000  tons 
168,000  " 
225.000  lbs. 
140.000   M 
1,330,000  bales 
1,710,000  " 


342^02.000 

42420,000 

869,000 

414,000 
3,234,000 
1*96,000 

16,000 
12,000 

1,004,000 

1^81,000 

8,000 

4,000 

33U.00O 

2450.000 

79,000 

35,000 


MM 


The  census  live  stock  report  (1910)  was  as  follows:  Cattle, 
932428;  horses,  135,636;  mules,  247,146;  asses,  1,272;  swine,  1,266,- 
733  J  sheep,  142,930 ;  goats,  79,347.    Total  value,  $03,575,000. 

According  to  the  United  States  Census  published  in  1008,  Ala- 
bama had  072  persons  employed  in  her  fisheries ;  had  $164,027  in- 
vested in  fishing  vessels  and  boats;  and  produced  $387,218  worth 
of  product,  not  including  the  packing  and  canning  establishments' 
Output. 

Mining  and  Manufacturing. — According  to  the  last  report  of 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  the  following  was  the  mineral  out- 
put of  this  State  for  191 1: 


«■ 


Product 

Cement,    barrels 

Clay  products,  short  tons 

Coal,    short    tons 

Coke,    do 

Gold,  fine  ounces  (troy) *. 

Iron  ore,  long  tons 

Iron,   pig*   do .... 

Lime,    short    tons , 

Mineral  waters,  gallons  sold •>. 

Sand  and  gravel,  short  tons 

Silver,  fine  ounces  (troy) 

Stone     

Miscellaneous     

Is»**^ »■«  ■■  ^*^ — ■ ^ «^  ■  »  '  — ^^^^ 

Total  value  (not  including  coke  and  pig  iron) 


Quantity 


Value 


( 

-I 

* 

« * 


603,911 

35,203 

15,021,421 

2,761£21 

890 

3,966,683 

1,617,150 

76,406 

206,864 

677,894 

200 


1629,859 

1.977,011 

19,079,949 

7,593,684 

18,400 

4,876.106 

17,379,171 

900,787 

26,983 

215,413 

100 

923,908 

87,082 


»• 


128,006,278 


The  mine  production  of  gold  in  Alabama  in  1910  was  1,622.16 
fine  ounces,  valued  at  $33,533,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey.  These  figures  show  an  increase  in  value  of  gold  output 
fcr  'Alabama  of  $13,333- 

\  Alabama's  coal  production  in  1910  was  16,091,979  short  tons, 
valued  at  $20,209,577,  a  large  increase  over  the  figures  for  the 
preceding  year. 
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The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  coal  mines  of  Alabama 
in  1910  was  22,210,  who  worked  an  average  of  249  days,  chiefly 
of  10  hours. 

Manufactures. — The  rapid  growth  of  manufactures  in  Alabama 
during  the  last  30  years  has  been  due  largely  to  the  development 
of  rich  mineral  resources,  particularly  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  The  close  proximity  of  the  coal  fields  to  the  iron  mines  has 
made  the  iron  industry  very  prosperous,  and  extensive  forest  re- 
sources have  given  a  marked  impetus  to  other  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. The  total  value  of  manufactured  products  increased  in 
30  years  from  $13,566,000  to  $145,962,000,  or  nearly  tenfold,  show- 
ing the  following  figures,  according  to  the  census  of  1910: 


Establishments 


No. 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Brick  and   tile 71 

Car    construction 21 

Coke    «».  36 

Cotton    goods SI 

Fertilizers    42 

Foundries   102 

Iron   and  steel,   blast 

furnaces    19 

Lumber     1,819 

Cottonseed   oil,    etc...  71 

Printing    274 

Turpentine  and   rosin  175 

All    other   industries.  718 

Total    3,398 


$1,942,000 

1,600 

1634,000 

$1,136,000 

4,732,000 

6,610 

3,685,000 

7,528,000 

17,770,000 

2,800 

1,509,000 

8,843,000 

80,964,000 

13,041 

3,914,000 

22,212,000 

8,607,000 

1,473 

697,000 

6,423,000 

11,984,000 

6,462 

3,620,000 

11,660,000 

23,816,000 

4,325 

2,817,000 

21,236,000 

24,442,000 

25,927 

8,427,000 

26,068,000 

7,202,000 

1,984 

771,000 

9,178,000 

2,010,000 

1,965 

1,112,000 

2,768,000 

1,397,000 

3,965 

1,081,000 

2,472,000 

38,424,000 

11,930 

6,732,000 

26,669,000 

$173,180,000 

81,972 

$33,849,000 

$146,962,000 

Transportation. — The  Alabama  River  is  navigable  for  400  milesl 
Mobile,  at  its  mouth,  is  the  chief  port  of  the  State.  Thirteen 
steamship  lines  use  it  in  coastwise  trade.  The  estimated  mileage 
of  the  railways  in  the  State  on  December  31,  19 10,  was  5,273.54 
miles.  The  longest  roads  are  the  Louisville  and  Nashville,  and 
the  Southern  Railroad.  There  are  about  300  miles  of  electric 
road  in  the  State. 

Finance. — The  following  is  a  statement  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  State  Treasury  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1910: 

Balance  in  Treasury  at  close  September  30,  1909 $712,024 

Receipts  from  October  1,  1909,  to  September  30,  1910 5,368,144 

Total    receipts    $6,080,168 

Disbursements  from  October  1,  1909,  to  September  30,  1910 5,646,697 

Balance  in  Treasury  at  close  September  30,  1910. $433,471 

The  entire  bonded  debt  of  the  State  in  1913  was  $9*0157,000;  and 
the  total  assessed  value  of  property  amounted  to  $561,521,193. 

Banks  and  Banking. — The  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
Comptroller  of  Currency  for  1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed 
the  condition  of  the  various  banks  in  the  State  as  follows; 


So 
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Banks 


Number 


Capital 
Stock 


Deposits 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National 

State     

Private     . . 
Savings     . 

Total 


79 

130 

B 

5 


$8,730,000 

6,364,491 

260,000 

101.800 


$28,129,574 
19,547,930 

473,140 
526,461 


$32,914,001 

28,262,622 

900,411 

662,174 


219 


$15,446,291 


148,677,095 


$67,089,008 


Militia, — The  Alabama  National  Guard  consists  of  one  brigade 
with  the  following  divisions:  Cavalry,  I  squadron  of  4  troops; 
artillery,  1  battalion  of  2  field  batteries;  coast  artillery  corps,  I 
company;  infantry,  2  regiments  of  12  companies  each,  and  1  regi- 
ment of  11  companies;  hospital  corps  of  2  detachments;  signal 
corps  of  2  detachments.  Total  strength,  228  officers  and  3,139 
enlisted  men  on  January  1,  191 1. 

Present  State  Government. — Governor,  Emmett  O'Neal;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, W.  D.  Seed;  Secretary  of  State,  Cyrus  B. 
Brown;  Auditor,  C.  B.  Smith;  Adjutant-General,  J.  B.  Scully;  At- 
torney-General, R.  C.  Brickell;  Treasurer,  John  Purifoy;  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  H.  J.  Willingham;  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, R.  F.  Kolb;  ex-officio  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Cyrus 
B.  Brown. 
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ALASKA 

Capital — Juneau 

Governor — Walter  E.  Clark  (until  Oct!  I,  1913) 

THE  Territory  of  Alaska,  a  massive  peninsula  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  North  American  continent,  the  largest 
outlying  possession  of  the  United  States,  lies  between  lat, 
510  and  71*  25'  N.,  and  between  long.  1290  58'  and  1720  22*  W\ 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  west  by 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  Bering  Strait  and  Bering  Sea,  on  the  south  and 
southwest  by  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the 
east  by  Canada.  Its  area  is  590,884  square  miles,  about  one-sixth 
the  area  of  the  United  States.  There  are  four  divisions  in 
Alaska,  the  Pacific  Mountain  system,  the  Central  Plateau  region, 
the  Rocky  Mountain  system  and  the  Arctic  Slope  region.  The 
southern  coast  line  is  extremely  irregular. 

Early  History. — The  first  definite  knowledge  of  this  region  was 
brought  by  Popof,  a  Cossack,  who  visited  Siberia  in  171 1.  In 
1728,  Bering,  sent  out  by  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  sailed  through 
Bering  Strait.     Three  years  later  Gvosdef,  a  Cossack,  was  ship- 
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wrecked  on  the  Alaskan  coast,  and  was  probably  the  first  Russian 
to  land.  Another  expedition,  led  by  Bering,  landed  on  Kayak 
Island  1741.  In  the  next  100  years  exploration  advanced  from 
three  directions,  the  Russians  reached  it  from  Siberia,  the  Eng- 
lish from  the  east  by  the  Mackenzie  valley,  and  various  navigators 
approached  it  from  the  south  by  way  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Russian  American  Company  consolidated  the  interests  of 
the  Russian  fur  companies  in  1788,  and  obtained  a  charter  allow- 
ing the  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade.  This  monopoly  was  held  until 
October  18,  1867,  when  the  United  States  bought  the  region  from 
Russia  for  the  sum  of  $7,200,000.  In  1877,  with  the  withdrawal 
of  the  United  States  troops,  the  control  of  the  government  fell  in- 
to the  hands  of  a  naval  officer,  but  in  a  short  time  this  control 
lapsed  and  the  region  remained  without  government.  A  civil  gov- 
ernment was  enacted  by  statute  in  1884  and  has  continued  with 
but  few  modifications  up  to  the  present  day.  At  first  neglected  by 
the  Federal  government  for  many  years  after  its  acquisition, 
Alaska  has  lately  been  systematically  explored  and  mapped,  less 
than  one  quarter  remaining  unexplored  in  1905.  Settlements  have 
increased  rapidly  along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior,  and  since  the 
discovery  of  the  Nome  gold  fields  the  Territory  has  been  very 
prosperous. 

Constitution  and  Government.— Alaska  is  a  district  or  unor- 
ganized Territory  with  no  legislative  body.  Administrative  and 
judicial  officials  are  appointed  by  the  President.  There  is  no 
Legislature.  The  branches  of  government  consist  of  the  Gover- 
nor, Surveyor-General  and  Secretary,  appointed  by  the  President 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  Governor  receives  a  salary  of 
$7,000  a  year. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  four  judges,  four  district  at- 
torneys, four  marshals  and  several  deputy  marshals.  Alaska  is 
divided  into  four  judicial  districts  or  divisions,  with  headquarters 
at  Juneau,  Nome,  Valdez  and  Fairbanks.  Judges  are  authorized 
to  appoint  commissioners  to  act  as  justices  of  the  peace  and  to 
fill  otner  public  offices. 

The  Territory's  delegate  to  Washington  is  James  Wickersham, 

Population. — The  permanent  white  population  in  1910  amount- 
ed to  64,356.  Some  7,000  who  spend  a  few  months  of  the  year  in 
Alaska  were  not  included  in  the  estimate.  The  largest  town  is 
Fairbanks,  3,541,  and  the  second  Nome,  2,600. 

Education. — Steady  and  marked  improvement  is  being  made  in 
the  public  school  system.  In  1910  there  were  621  pupils  in  the 
Alaskan  schools,  and  the  expenses  were  $36,486.  The  average 
length  of  term  is  nine  months.    There  are  also  75  native  schools. 

Mines  and  Mining. — The  great  mineral  wealth  of  Alaska,  con- 
sisting in  gold,  silver  and  copper,  is  not  yet  fully  known.  Most 
mineral  ores  are  undeveloped  because  of  the  lack  of  railroads. 
The  coal  fields  are  practically  untouched.    Though  something  has 
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been  known  of  Alaska  coal  for  more  than  60  years,  the  amount  of 
actual  mining  has  been  insignificant,  being  about  1,000  tons  annu- 
ally. Actual  mining  in  Alaska  began  in  1880,  since  which  date 
the  total  value  of  the  mineral  production  has  amounted  approxi- 
mately to  $207,000,000 ;  over  90  per  cent  (or  $195,619,776)  of  this 
is  represented  by  the  value  of  gold.  In  19x1  Alaska  ranked  fourth 
among  the  States  and  Territories  as  a  gold  producer.  The  gold 
amounted  to  806,179  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $16,665,200,  against 
787,148  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $16,271,800  in  1910.  Copper  mining 
was  actively  pushed  during  191 1,  and  a  total  of  22,314*889  pounds, 
valued  at  $2,789,361,  was  obtained,  against  4,311,026  pounds,  valued 
at  $547*5oo  in  1910.  The  silver  production  of  Alaska  is  much  less 
important  than  that  of  gold  and  copper,  and  amounted  to  $83,100 
in  iqio,  and  to  $252,900  in  191 1.  The  only  other  mineral  products 
at  the  present  time  are  graphite,  gypsum,  and  marble,  with  small 
quantities  of  coal,  lead,  and  tin. 

Fisheries  and  Furs. — Fisheries  are  important.  In  191 1  there  were 
17,932  persons  employed,  14,786  being  engaged  in  salmon  catching 
and  canning.  The  total  salmon  catch  amounted  to  43,975,873  fish, 
valued  at  $14,593,237.  Halibut  were  valued  at  $822,362;  cod,  $231,- 
240;  herring,  $201,909.    Some  500  whales  were  killed. 

Fur  sealskins  in  191 1  were  valued  at  $432,913;  other  aquatic 
furs  at  $39,733 ;  and  land  furs  at  $313,730. 

Agriculture  and  Stock. — While  agriculture  is  vet  undeveloped, 
it  is  estimated  that  Alaska  has  7,300,000  acres  of  cultivable  land, 
and  50,000,000  to  60,000,000  acres  of  pasturage.  Hardy  vegetables 
and  cereals  are  possibilities. 

Cattle  and  sheep  of  hardy  stock  may  be  raised  There  were, 
in  191 1,  46  herds  of  reindeer,  numbering  33,629  head. 

Manufactures. — The  last  census  reports  (1900)  show  that 
Alaska  had  152  manufacturing  establishments,  which  gave  em- 
ployment to  an  average  of  3,479  persons  during  the  year,  and  paid 
out  $2,328,000  in  salaries  and  wages.  Of  the  persons  employed, 
3,099  were  wage  earners.  These  establishments  turned  out  prod- 
ucts to  the  value  of  $11,340,000,  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
materials  costing  $5,120,000  were  utilized. 

Transportation  and  Commerce. — Exports,  exclusive  of  gold  and 
silver,  for  1912,  totaled  $21,597,712  to  the  United  States,  and 
$1,006,831  to  foreign  countries,  chiefly  Canada.  Shipments  of  gold 
and  silver  totaled  $17,490,821.  In  the  same  period,  the  United 
States  shipped  goods  to  the  value  of  $18,809,270  to  Alaska. 

On  January  1,  191 2,  Alaska  had  465  miles  of  railways.  Most 
of  the  traveling  is  done  along  the  coast  by  steamers,  and  in  the 
interior  by  horses  or  wagons. 

Banking.— In  191 1,  Alaska  had  2  National  and  2  State  banks, 
with  total  capital  of  $335*K>°;  deposits,  $2,380,573;  loans,  $740,894. 
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Wealth  of  Alaska. — From  1867  to  ipn,  Alaska  produced  $206,- 
813,594  in  minerals  and  $222,710,036  in  sea  and  fur  products.  It 
paid  $17,117,355  in  customs,  revenues,  etc.,  making  a  grand  total 
of  $446,640,985.  On  the  side  of  expenditures,  Alaska  cost  the 
United  States  $7,200,000  when  purchased  from  Russia.  Govern- 
ment running  expenditures  have  totaled  $35,816,764,  leaving  a 
difference  in  favor  of  Alaska  of  $410,824,311.  The  Government 
revenues  alone  now  amount  to  nearly  $1,000,000  annually. 
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Capital — Pnoenix 

Governor — George  W.  P.  Hunt   (until  Jan.,   1914) 

THE  southwestern  State,  Arizona,  lies  between  lat  31  °  20' 
and  370  N.,  and  between  long.  1090  3'  and  1140  54'  W. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Utah,  on  the  south  by 
Mexico,  on  the  east  by  New  Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada.  About  350  miles  square,  the  State  has  an 
area  of  113,956  square  miles,  of  which  116  square  miles  is  water. 
The  region  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  northwestern  ex- 
tension of  the  Mexican  Cordilleras — a  low  southwestern  part, 
and  a  northeastern  part  consisting  of  an  elevated  plateau.  The 
whole  region  is  mountainous,  with  short,'  isolated  ranges,  abrupt, 
and  gashed  with  deep  canyons. 

Early  History. — In  1540  Coronado  led  an  expedition  up  from 
Mexico  through  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  This  region  was 
sparsely  settled  up  to  1772,  when  there  were  only  two  missions 
and  two  straggling  towns,  Tucson  and  Tubac.  The  hostilities 
of  the  Apache  Indians  kept  back  the  advance  of  civilization. 
In  1848  Arizona  became  the  property  of  the  United  States.  On 
February  24,  1863,  Arizona  was  separated  from  New  Mexico 
and  made  a  Territory.  Indian  troubles  have  until  lately  hindered 
the  development  of  the  country,  but  the  population  has  increased, 
the  mineral  resources  have  been  opened,  and  the  land  made  fer- 
tile by  irrigation.  In  189 1  attempts  were  made  for  admission  to 
the  Union  but  Congress  refused  to  grant  the  application.  It 
was  decided  to  admit  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  as  one  State 
but  this  measure  was  found  impracticable.  An  enabling  act  ad- 
mitting the  Territory  into  the  Union  as  a  State  was  passed  on 
June  20,  1910,  and  on  February  14,  19 12,  the  State  was  formally 
admitted. 
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Government. — The  Government  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
Legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary. 

(i)  There  is  a  State  Legislature  with  a  Senate  of  23  and  a 
House  of  35  members  chosen  for  a  term  of  two  years  by  a  suf- 
frage determined  by  local  law.  The  Legislature  meets  biennially 
and  is  limited  to  60  days.  Members  receive  $7  a  day  for  60 
days  and  mileage. 

(2)  The  Governor,  secretary,  treasurer,  auditor,  attorney  gen- 
eral, and  superintendent  of  education  are  elected  for  two-year 
terms.    The  Governor  receives  a  salary  of  $4,000. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  State  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court, 
superior  courts,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  such  courts  inferior  to 
the  superior  courts  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Local  government  is  regulated  by  general  legislation.  County 
officers  are  elected  for  each  organized  county.  There  are  14 
counties  in  the  State. 

Political  Aspect — The  State  has  at  present  only  one  United 
States  Congressman.  The  returns  from  the  last  presidential  elec- 
tion (1912)  were: 


Candidate  |  Party 


Vote 


Per  Cent 


WUmm     Democratic  10.3M  43.  SO 

Taft    Republican  S4U  12.74 

Roosevelt    - Progressive  SJMS  9.29 

3>ltt  1U0 


Whole  Vote  tt,7B 

The  State  is  represented  in  Washington  by  two  Senators,  Marcus 
A.  Smith  and  Henry  F.  Ashurst,  both  Democrats;  and  by  one 
Representative,  Carl  Hayden,  also  a  Democrat 

The  last  election  for  Governor  (1911)  was  as  follows: 

Hunt    (Democratic) 10.SC7 

Wells     (Republican)     ~ ~ S\M1 

Population — The  population  of  Arizona  is  204,354.  Compared 
with  a  population  of  122,931  in  1900,  this  represents  an  increase 
during  the  last  decade  of  81423,  or  66a  per  cent. 

Arizona  has  eight  cities,  of  which  the  largest,  Tucson,  has  a 
population  of  13,193,  and  the  second  city.  Phoenix,  a  population 
of  11,134.  Tombstone,  with  1,582  inhabitants,  is  the  smallest 
city.  The  aggregate  population  of  the  eight  cities  is  58414,  or 
28.6  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 

The  total  land  area  of  the  State  is  113,840  square  miles.  The 
average  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  1910  was  1.8; 
in  1900  and  1890  it  was  1.1  and  0.8,  respectively.  The  average 
number  per  square  mile  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  in  1910 
was  30.9. 
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Education. — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education's  report  for 
1911  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form  below.  Educa- 
tion is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14,  and  until  16 
if  unable  to  read  and  write  English,  and  is  provided  by  the  State. 
The  common  school  population,  estimated,  was  49,045,  of  which 
63-91  per  cent  were  enrolled.  This  excludes  1,770  pupils  in  private 
schools.  The  length  of  term  was  135  days,  and  the  total  expen- 
diture for  one  year  was  $1,000,628.  The  following  is  a  general 
survey: 


Classification 


Schools 


Teachers 


Students 


Common     Schools 

High    Schools,    Public 

High   ScKools  and   Academies,   Private. 

Normal    Schools,    Public 

Colleges  and  Universities,  General 


347 

IS 

6 

2 

1 


851 
78 
32 
27 
82 


31,312 

1,809 

423 

339 

109 


The  only  college,  at  present,  is  the  University  of  Arizona,  at 
Tucson.  This  was  founded  in  1891,  and  in  1910  had  42  instructors, 
and  128  male  and  72  female  students.  The  State  also  maintains 
one  public  reformatory,  which  is  located  at  Benson. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  commu- 
nicants, or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Roman  Catholic, 
29,810;  Latter-day  Saints,  6,175.  Presbyterian,  2,884;  Meth- 
odist, 2,667;  Protestant  Episcopal,  1,059;  Baptist,  1,034,  and 
Jews,  500. 

Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising— With  the  aid  of  irrigation  the 
dry  and  almost  sterile  valleys  of  Arizona  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly productive.  The  Reclamation  Service  is  putting  into  opera- 
tion other  projects  which  will  open  up  large  tracts  of  land  for 
farming. 

The  following  were  the  crop  statistics  of  the  State  for  19 12 
and  191 1,  according  to  a  special  report  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture: 


Total  acres 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Corn            (1912) 16,000 

(1911) 15,000 

Wheat         0912) ,...  23,000 

(1911) *...  27,000 

Oats            (1912) 6,000 

(1911) ,  6,000 

Barley        (1912) 36,000 

(1911) *...  86,000 

Potatoes     (1912) 1,000 

(1911) 1,000 

Hay             (1912) 113.000 

(1911) 130,000 


628.000  bu. 

1628,000 

496,000  M 

480,000 

707,000  " 

778,000 

800,000  " 

760,000 

268,000  '< 

188.000 

262,000  " 

151,000 

1,440,000  " 

1,268.000 

1,278,000  " 

1,112,000 

125,000  " 

166,000 

96,000  •' 

133,000 

384,000  tons 

4,608,000 

602,000  " 

6,024,000 

A  special  bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  February, 
1913,  gave  the  following  live  stock  estimate  for  Arizona:  horses, 
108,000;  mules,  S,ooo;  milch  cows,  34,000;  other  cattle,  778,000; 
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sheep,  1,570,000;  swine,  23,000.    The  total  estimated  value  for  all 
stock  was  $39,782,000. 

The  annual  wool  clip  is  over  5,000,000  pounds,  averaging  $1,250,- 
000  in  value. 

Mines  and  Mining. — The  chief  mining  industry  of  Arizona  is 
copper,  in  the  production  of  which  the  State  ranks  first.  It  ranks 
sixth  in  ihe  production  of  silver  and  seventh  in  the  production  of 
gold.  These  three  metals  constitute  98  per  cent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  State,  which  amounted  to  $43,483,912  in  1910  and 
$44,104,731  in  191 1.  The  value  of  the  copper  product  alone  rep- 
resents 86  per  cent  of  the  total  output,  and  the  gold  production 
about  8  per  cent.  The  leading  counties  in  the  production  of  copper 
are  Cochise,  Greenlee,  Yavapai,  Gila,  and  Pima,  and  the  counties 
furnishing  the  larger  portion  of  the  gold  production  are  Mohave, 
Yavapai,  Cochise,  and  Yuma. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  the 
following  was  the  mineral  output  in  191 1 : 


Products 

Clay  products,  short  tons 

Copper,  pounds   

Gems  and  precious  stones 
Gold,  fine  ounces    (troy).. 

Lead,    short   tons    

Lime,  do * 

Silver,   fine  ounces,    (troy) 

Stone    

Tungsten  ore.  short  tons... 

Zinc   short   tons   

Miscellaneous    

Total  value    


Quantity 


Value 


•••«*• 

$108,882 

303,202,532 

87.900.317 

17,643 

170,348 

3,521.400 

3,450 

310,500 

13.844 

69,940 

3,228,900 

1,743.600 

65.712 

50 

16,559 

2,476 

282.264 

79,912 

144,104,731 


Manufactures. — According  to  the  United  States  industrial  cen- 
sus of  1909,  the  following  were  the  manufacturing  industries: 


Industry 


No.  of 
establish- 
ments 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Wages 


Bread    and    other    bakery 

products     40 

Dairy     products 11 

Cars   and    general   shoo   con- 
struction   and    repairs    by 
steam-railroad    companies.  10 
Flour-mill  and  grist-mill  prod- 
ucts       10 

Ice,    manufactured    23 

Lumber   and   timber   products  23 

Printing    and    publishing 64 

Smelting  and  refining,  copper  8 

All    other    industries 122 

Total     3lT 


Value  of 
Product 


$133,000 
240,000 

164 
75 

196,000 

51,000 

$478,000 
638,000 

677,000 

1,141 

978,000 

2,394,000 

674.000 
1,080,000 
2.342.000 

680,000 

21.487.000 

5,560.000 

75 

152 

911 

406 

3.2C8 

1,008 

42,000 
112,000 
639.000 
232,000 
2,776,000 
581,000 

1.317.000 
501.000 

1,419,000 

784.000 

41,059.000 

1,767,000 

$32,873,000       7,202      $5,505,000      $60,257,000 
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The  number  of  establishments  increased  84  per  cent  and  the 
Value  of  products  79  per  cent  from  1904  to  1909.  The  compara- 
tively low  percentage  of  increase  in  value  added  by  manufacture 
is  due  largely  to  the  figures  reported  for  the  copper  smelting  and 
refining  industry.  The  operations  in  this  industry  are  so  closely 
related  to  those  of  mining  that  it  is  not  always  practicable  to 
separate  them.  The  smelting  and  refining  of  copper  is  by  far  the 
largest  single  industry  in  the  territory  and  reported  81.7  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  products. 

Transportation. — The  estimated  railway  mileage  for  1910  was 
2,144.05  miles.  The  principal  lines  are  the  Southern  Pacific,  the 
Santa  Fe  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix  Rail- 
roads. There  are  about  50  miles  of  electric  road.  The  Colorado 
River  is  navigable  in  its  lower  course. 

Finance. — At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  19 10  the  cash  on  hand 
in  the  State  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  various  funds  amounted 
to  $507,721.97,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $145,277.74. 

The  total  revenues  for  the /year  were  $1,121,381.48,  an  increase 
of  $205,891.28  over  the  previous  year. 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  year  were  $976,103.74,  which 
include  all  expenditures  from  special  items  of  income.  The  net 
decrease  over  the  previous  year  including  these  items  was  $13,- 
266.74,  while  the  decrease  in  expenditure  for  all  purposes  for 
which  actual  revenue  was  provided  was  $103,123.16. 

The  State  had  a  bonded  debt,  Jan.  1,  1913,  of  $3,045,275. 

Banks  and  Banking. — The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  for  1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the 
following  conditions  of  the  various  banks  in  the  State:  j 


Banks 


Number 


Capital 

Stock 


Deposits 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National     13  $980,000  $6,226,960  $4,946,310 

State     36  1,344,300  10,643,076  7,447,741 

Savings     1  25,000  396,069  336,610 

Total     50  $2,349,300  $17,266,094  $12,728,661 


A  special  report  of  the  Comptroller  showed  the  following  con- 
dition of  the  national  banks,  September  i,  ion:  Number,  13;  cap- 
ital stock  paid  in,  $1,655,000;  surplus,  $634,500;  individual  de- 
posits, $6,321,898;  loans  and  discounts,  $5,228,875.  Of  this  num- 
ber two  have  savings  departments,  with  total  savings  deposits  of 
$9,227. 

Militia. — The  National  Guard  of  Arizona,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  chief  of  the  division  of  militia  affairs,  consists  of 
cavalry,  i  troop;  infantry,  1  regiment  of  12  companies  and  3 
cadet  companies;  total  strength  (excluding  the  cadet  companies  J 
54  officers  and  731  enlisted  men. 
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Present  State  Government.— Governor,  G.  W.  P.  Hunt;  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  S.  P.  Osborn;  Treasurer, 
David  Johnson;  Auditor,  J.  C.  Callaghan;  Adjt.-General,  Charles 
Harris;  Attorney-General,  George  P.  Bullard;  Superintendent  of 
Education,  C.  O.  Case ;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  S.  P.  Osborn, 

Bibliography. 
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ARKANSAS 

Capital— Little  Rock 

Governor — Joseph  T.  Robinson   (until  Jan.,  191 5) 

THE  south-central  State  of  Arkansas  is  situated  between  lat. 
330  and  360  30'  N.,  and  between  long.  890  45'  and  940  40' 
W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Missouri,  on  the  east  by 
the  Mississippi  River  (which  separates  it  from  Tennessee  and 
Mississippi),  on  the  south  by  Louisiana,  on  the  southwest  corner 
by  Texas,  and  on  the  west  by  Oklahoma.  Length,  north  to  south, 
350  miles;  width,  east  to  west,  from  175  to  275  miles;  area  53,335 
square  miles  of  which  810  square  miles  are  water.  The  eastern 
margin  of  the  State  is  subject  to  inundation  from  the  Mississippi 
River,  resulting  in  an  overflowing  of  the  numerous  lakes,  bayous, 
and  swamps.  To  the  west  the  surface  is  broken  by  ranges  of  hills 
which  have  a  general  trend  from  east  to  west.  The  Arkansas 
River  bisects  the  State  from  northwest  to  southeast  and  joins  the 
Mississippi. 

Early  History. — The  name  Arkansas  was  that  of  an  Indian 
tribe  found  by  explorers  within  the  limits  of  the  present  State. 
In  1685,  Frenchmen  settled  at  Arkansas  Post.  The  territory  now 
occupied  by  the  State  formed  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  Territory, 
until  18 12,  and  of  Missouri  Territory  until  March  2,  181 9,  when 
it  was  organized  as  Arkansas  Territory.  On  June  15,  1836,  the 
State  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  present  constitution  was 
adopted  in  1874.  It  provides  for  legislative,  executive  and  judiciary 
bodies. 

(1)  The  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Representatives  cannot  exceed  100  in  num- 
ber and  are  elected  for  two  years;  the  Senate  has  a  minimum  of 
thirty  and  a  maximum  of  thirty-five  members  elected  for  terms 
of  four  years.    Members  receive  $6  a  day. 

(2)  The  present  executive  body,  consisting  of  Governor,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  Commissioner 
of  State  Lands,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Com- 
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nusaioners  of  Mines,  Manufactures  and  Agriculture,  are  elected 
by  popular  vote  for  a  two-year  period.  The  Governor  receives 
&000. 

(3)  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court  of  five 
justices,  elected  for  eight  years;  17  circuit  courts  with  judges 
elected  for  four  years ;  a  probate  and  county  court  for  each  county 
and  at  least  two  justices  of  the  peace  for  each  township. 

Local  government  is  provided  for  by  general  legislation.  There 
are  75  counties  in  the  State. 

Political  Aapect—The  State  is  divided  into  seven  United  States 
Congressional  Districts.  The  returns  from  the  last  presidential 
election  of  1912  were : 


Candidate 

Wilson     

Taft    

Roosevelt    

Debt   

Chafin  

Whole  Vote  .... 


Party 


Vote 


Per  Cent 


Democratic 

Republican 

Progressive 

Socialist 

Prohibition 


68,838 

24,467 

21,673 

8,153 


55.58 
19.62 
17.06 


124,029 


The  returns  from  1912  election  for  Governor  were: 


Candidate 


Party 


Robinson 
Roland  .. 
Mflcel    .. 


Democratic 
Republican 
Socialist 


Whole  Vote 


Vote 


109,826 
46,440 
13,884 


169,660 


Per  Cent 


64.74 
27.37 


The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  all  Democrats. 


James  P.  Clarke      (1915) 


SENATORS 

Joseph  T.  Robinson   (1919) 


REPRESENT  ATI  VES 
[Mar.  4,  1913— Mar.  4,  1915*] 


L   T.  H.   Caraway. 

2.  William  A.  OJdfield. 

3.  John  C.  Floyd. 

4.  O.  T.   Wingo. 


5.  H.  M.  Jacoway. 

6.  S.  M.  Taylor. 

7.  W.  S.  Goodwin. 


Population. — The  population  of  Arkansas  is  1,574449,  of  which 
W1^1  are  white,  and  442,891  are  negroes.  Compared  with  a 
population  of  1,311,564  in  1900,  this  represents  an  increase  during 
the  last  decade  of  262,885,  or  20  per  cent.  Arkansas  has  28  cities. 
Little  Rock,  the  largest,  has  a  population  of  45,941,  and  Fort 
Smith,  the  second  city,  a  population  of  23,975.  Pine  Bluff,  Hot 
Springs,  and  Argenta,  with  15,102,  14434,  and  11,138  inhabitants, 
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respectively,  are  the  other  cities  in  the  State  having  over  10,000 
inhabitants.  There  are  also  4  cities  having  from  5.000  to  10,000, 
13  having  from  2,500  to  5,000,  and  6  having  less  than  2,500  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  total  land  area  of  the  State  is  52,525  square  miles.  The 
average  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  1910  was  30. 

Education  and  Religion. — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  191 1  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
below.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16, 
only  in  specified  counties.  The  common  school  population,  esti- 
mated, was  537,772,  of  which  74.44  per  cent  were  enrolled.  This 
excludes  4,619  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  length  of  term  was 
106.5  days,  and  the  total  expenditure  of  the  common  schools  for 
one  year  was  $3,187,083.  The  following  is  a  general  survey: 


Classification                                 I  Schools 

Common     Schools • 6,182 

High   Schools,   Public 107 

High   Schools   and   Academies,   Private 27 

Professional     Schools 5 

Normal  Schools,  Public ■  •....•«-••••»•••.■».•  S 

Normal    Schools,    Private •*•••••.....  1 

Colleges  and  Universities,  General. •— •«..,.••  8 


Teachers 


Students 


9.522 

396,978 

321 

9.187 

99 

3,278 

106 

675 

22 

680 

7 

276 

134 

1^64 

Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows : — 


Arkansas  College,  Batesville 

University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville. • 
Philander  Smith  College.  Little  Rock. 
Arkansas   Cumbciland    College.   Clarks- 

ville     

Hendrix  College,  Conway 

Ouachita    College,    Arkadelphia.. ........ 

Henderson   College,    Arkadelphia •    (2) 


(4) 

1872 

8 

77 

41 

1872 

133 

871 

229 

(2) 

1877 

8 

68 

8 

• 

(6) 

1891 

7 

98 

114 

(2) 

3884 

12 

123 

13 

(5) 

1886 

31 

175 

225 

(2) 

1890 

9 

90 

121 

(2)   Methodist  Episcopal.    (4)   State.    (5)  Baptist    (6)  Presbyterian. 

The  State  also  maintains  I  public  reformatory  and  industrial 
school  (Little  Rock),  i  school  for  the  blind,  and  I  school  for  the 
deaf. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  communi- 
cants or  members  of  religious  organizations;  Baptist,  193,244; 
Methodist,  142,569;  Roman  Catholic,  32,397;  Disciples,  21,275; 
Presbyterian,  21,156;  Protestant  Episcopal,  4,315;  and  Jcw9,  3,085. 

Agriculture,  etc. — Arkansas  is  almost  exclusively  an  agricultural 
State.  The  number  of  farms  in  the  State  is  increasing  rapidly  but 
the  size  of  them  is  decreasing.  There  are  two  distinct  agricultural 
sections  in  the  State,  the  northern  or  upland  region  producing 
cereals  and  temperate  zone  crops,  and  the  southern  division  con- 
sisting largely  of  low  ground  and  alluvial  soil  which  produces  cot* 
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ton  and  other  representative  southern  crops.  The  following  table 
is  from  the  monthly  report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture^ 
issued  December,  1912: 


Cora 

Wheat 

Oats 

Bye 

Potatoes 


Rice 

Tobacco 

Cotton 


(1912). 
(Mil). 

(1913). 
(1911). 
(1912). 
(1911). 
(1912). 
(1911). 
(1912). 
(1911). 
(1912). 
(1911). 
(1912), 
(1911). 
(1912) 
(1911) 
(1912). 
(1911) 


Total  acres 

Production 

Farm  Value 

2,475,000 

50,490,000  bu. 

133,828,000 

2,390,000 

49,712,000   M 

85,793,000 

94,000 

940,000   " 

884,000 

96,000 

1,008.000   " 

907,000 

175,000 

3,482,000   M 

1.741,000 

206,000 

4,100,000   M 

2,173,000 

1,000 

10,000   " 

10,000 

1,000 

10,000   " 

9,000 

25,000 

1,750,000   " 

1,610,000 

26,000 

1,430,000  u 

1,644,000 

286,000 

962,000  tons 

4,224,000 

200,000 

280,000   " 

2,990,000 

90^00 

3,406,000  bu. 

3,201,000 

71,600 

2,792,000   •• 

2,289,000 

900 

520.000  lbs. 

94,000 

900 

480,000   " 

57,600 

2,250,000 

854.000  bales 

2,500,000 

939,000   " 

The  live  stock  of  the  State  in  1910  consisted  of  the  following: 
290,000  horses,  215,000  mules,  361,000  milch  cows,  600,000  other 
cattle,  233,000  sheep,  and  978,000  swine. 

The  principal  items  of  the  Arkansas  fisheries  in  1908,  according 
to  a  decennial  government  report  issued  in  191 1,  were:  998  persons 
employed,  6  vessels  and  1,154  boats,  and  a  total  catch  valued  at 
$207,000.  The  catch  of  buffalo  fish  and  catfish  was  the  most  im- 
portant. 

Mines  and  Mining — The  lack  of  adequate  transportation  facili- 
ties has  delayed  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
State.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  few  metals  mined,  most  of 
the  production  being  coal,  sand,  and  lime.  There  is  no  gold  or 
silver. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
the  following  was  the  mineral  output  in  191 1 : 


Product 


Quantity 


Valna 


Clay  products,  short  tons 

Copper,  pounds ■ 

Gens  and  precious  stones 
Gold,   fine  ounces   (troy).. 

Lead,  short  tons 

Lime,  do «. 

Silver,  fine  ounces  (troy). 

Stone    

Tungsten  ore,  short  tons. 

Zinc,  short  tons . 

Miscellaneous   - 


303,202,532 

170*348 

3,460 

18.844 

3,228,900 

.... 

60 

2,478 


$106,882 

37,900,317 

17,648 

3*21,400 

310*00 

69*40 

1,743,600 

66,714 

16*69 

282.264 

79*12 


Total  value 


244,104,731 


Arkansas's  production  of  coal  in  1910,  according  to  a  statement 
made  public  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  September  28, 
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1911,  was  1,905,958  short  tons,  with  a  value  at  the  mines  of  $2,979,- 
213,  a  decrease  of  nearly  one-fifth  from  the  tonnage  of  1909. 
There  were  5,568  men  employed  in  the  coal  mines  of  Arkansas 
in  1910. 

Manufacture*— -The  manufacture  of  lumber  and  timber  products 
is  very  great  and  the  vast  forests  of  the  State  promise  a  brilliant 
future  for  this  industry.  Forest  land  constitutes  84  per  cent  of  the 
total  area  -of  the  State.  According  to  the  19 10  census  there  are 
2,925  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  State,  distributed  as 
follows : 


Establishments 


Number 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Wages 


Value   of 
Product 


Bread  products  

Carriages  and  wagons 
Car  construction  .... 

Flour  mills    

Foundries,    etc.    

Furniture    .' 

Ice,    manufactured . . . 

Lumber    . . . .  - 

Cottonseed    products . 

Printing    

All   other  industries.. 


133 

1421,000 

68 

1,823,000 

16 

1,561,000 

113 

1,599,000 

42 

1,418,000 

20 

1,873,000 

49 

1,906,000 

1.697 

42,346,000 

44 

5,239,000 

296 

1,910,000 

468 

10,079,000 

491 

1,126 

3,464 

649 

663 

766 

468 

36,662 

1,350 

1,672 

4,629 


1173,000 

$1,177,000 

497,000 

1,664,467 

2,362,000 

4,154.000 

219,000 

6,616,486 

394,000 

1,060,906 

311,000 

976,000 

269,000 

820,000 

14,853,000 

40.640,327 

722,000 

7,788,886 

760,000 

2,082,366 

2,424,000 

8,947,562 

Total     2,926         870,174,000        51,730       122,674,000        174,916,000 

~~— ■  — ■  »■■■  ■        ■     .  ■■■.»  .»»»— 

Finance  and  Banking. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  re- 
port of  the  State  Treasurer  for  two  years  ending  Oct.  i,  1910: 

Balance  in  Treasury  Oct.  1,  1906 r, $3,096,788 

Receipts  to   Sept.   1,  1910 6,863,440 

Disbursements  to   Sept.   1,   1910 , 6,35042ft 

Balance  in  Treasury  Oct.  1,  1910 2,600,103 

The  State  debt  (1912)  consisted  of  3  per  cent  School  Bonds 
amounting  to  $1,250,500. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  amounted 

to  $425,568»953  5n  19"- 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for 
1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following  condition  of  the 
various  banks  in  the  State: 


Banks 


Number 


Capital 
Stock 


Deposits 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National    

State    

Loan  and  Trust  Co's. 


45 

219 

7 


14,155.000 

6,489.371 

942,422 


$12,526,031 

18,939,951 

2,570,339 


$16,388,399 

22,318,993 

2,783,749 


Total 


271       $11,586,793         $34,036,321         $41,426,141 


A  special  report  of  the  Comptroller  showed  the  following  con- 
dition of  the  national  banks,  Sept.  1,  191 1:  Number,  47;  capital 
stock  paid  in,  $4,460,000;  surplus,  $1,826,995:  individual  deposits, 
$15,063,164;  loans  and  discounts,  $17,575,937.  Of  this  number 
13    have    savings   departments,    with   total    savings   deposits   of 

$933>°93. 
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TransporUtion«-~The  Mississippi  River  gives  the  State  a  wa- 
ter communication  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Foreign  commerce, 
consisting  largely  of  cotton  and  lumber,  is  carried  on  through  the 
port  of  New  Orleans.  The  estimated  railway  mileage,  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1910,  was  5,298  miles.  The  principal  roads  are  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific;  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  South- 
ern; and  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco.  There  are  about  150 
miles  of  electric  road  in  the  State. 

Military  Bodies. — The  Arkansas  National  Guard  consists  of  one 
brigade  divided  into  two  regiments  of  12  and  11  companies  re- 
spectively. Total  strength,  June  1,  191 1,  144  officers  and  1,498 
men. 

Present  State  Government. — Governor,  J,  T.  Robinson ;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, W.  C.  Rodgers;  Secretary  of  State,  Earle  W. 
Hodges;  Treasurer,  John  W.  Crockett;  Auditor  and  Insurance 
Commissioner,  J.  M.  Oathout;  Attorney-General,  W.  M.  Moose; 
Superintendent  of  Education,  George  B.  Cook;  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  J.  H.  Page;  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands,  R.  G. 
Dye. 
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Capital — Sacramento 

Governor — Hiram    W.   Johnson    (until   Jan.,    1915) 

THE  principal  Pacific  Coast  State,  California,  lies  between 
lat  320  407  and  420  N.,  and  between  long.  1140  30'  and 
1240  45'  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Oregon,  on 
the  east  by  Nevada  and  Arizona,  on  the  south  by  Lower  California, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  State  has  a  coast 
line  of  more  than  700  miles  and  an  average  breadth  of  200 
miles.  Its  area  is  155,652  square  miles.  There  are  two  parallel 
mountain  systems  extending  northwest  and  southeast,  inclosing 
between  them  an  extensive  valley.  These  ranges  are  the  Coast 
Range  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  coast  to  the  south  is  low  and 
sandy,  to  the  north  high  and  rocky. 

Early  History. — The  first  exploration  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  was  in  1542,  when  Cabrillo  visited  the  coast  and  islands  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  region.  Drake  in  1579,  and  Vizcaino  in  1602, 
sailed  along  the  coast.  The  Spanish  attempted  to  civilize  the 
country  by  the  establishment  of  missions,  erecting  the  first  in 
1769  at  San  Diego.  In  1823,  when  the  last  and  most  northerly 
of  these  missions  was  established,  there  were  21  of  them  in  the 
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region,  all  very  wealthy  with  plantations  and  ranches.  The  In- 
dians soon  became  a  peaceful  and  industrious  people  through  the 
influence  of  the  priests.  The  Spanish  Government,  however, 
never  acknowledged  the  titles  of  the  priests  to  the  land,  and 
began  the  founding  of  pueblos,  or  towns,  in  1777.  After  the 
Mexican  revolution  of  182 1  the  missions  began  to  decline.  In 
1816  the  first  American  wagon  train  entered  California.  On 
August  15,  1846,  California  was  declared  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States.  In  1848  the  discovery  of  gold  gave  rise  to  an  immigra- 
tion from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  enormous  influx  of  miners 
and  speculators  led  to  a  temporary  lawless  condition  of  affairs 
in  which  life  and  property  were  not  well  secured.  After  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  at  State  making,  California  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  on  September  9,  1850.  Like  all  western  States  its 
growth  has  been  rapid  since  that  time. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  present  constitution  was 
adopted  in  1879.  It  provides  for  the  usual  three  governing 
bodies,  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary. 

(1)  The  State  Legislature  is  composed  of  a  Senate  of  40  mem- 
bers elected  for  four  years,  and  an  Assembly  of  80  members 
elected  for  two  years.  The  Legislature  meets  in  biennial  ses- 
sions limited  to  60  days.  Members  receive  $8  a  day  and  are 
also  entitled  to  mileage. 

(2)  The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State, 
Comptroller,  Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  and  Surveyor-General 
are  each  elected  for  terms  of  four  years.  The  Governor  receives 
$10,000  a  year. 

(3)  There  is  a  Supreme  Court  consisting  of  a  Chief  Justice 
and  six  associates  elected  for  a  term  of  twelve  years,  that  is 
divided  into  two  departments  which  may  sit  separately  or  as 
one  court.  Each  county  has  a  superior  court  with  members 
elected  for  six  years.  Inferior  courts  are  established  by  the  Leg- 
islature. 

There  is  a  uniform  system  of  county  governments  and  general 
laws  enacted  for  the  organization  of  townships.  There  are  j8 
counties  in  the  State.  During  191 1  women  obtained  the  right 
of  suffrage,  California  being  the  sixth  State  in  the  Union  so 
to  legislate. 

Political  Aspect. — The  State  is  divided  into  11  Congressional 
districts.  The  returns  from  the  last  Presidential  election  (1912) 
were: 


Candidate 


Party  Vote       I  Per  Cent 


Wilson  Democratic 

Taft   ••-••  Republican 

Roosevelt    - Progressive 

Debs    w ............  Socialist 

Chafin Prohibition 

Total     ~"  673,497 


283,436 

42.75 

3,814 

•K 

283,810 

42.18 

TO»JS 

28,886 
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The  returns  from  the  1910  election  for  Governor  were: 


Candidate  I  Party 


Vote 


Per  Cent 


Johnson     Republican 

Bell     Democratic 

Wilson     Socialist 

Scattering 


177,191 

45J4 

154,835 

40.15 

47,819 

8.11 

5,507 

Total     385,852 

The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  (Republicans  in  roman,  Democrats  in 
italics) : 

SENATORS 
George  C.  Perkins.    (1915)  John  D.  Works.    (1917) 

REPRESENTATIVES 

[Mar.  4(  1913— Mar.  4,  1916.] 

(Republicans,  8;   Democrats,  3.) 

1.  Win.    Kent  7.    D.  S.  Church. 

2.  /.  E.  Raker.  8.    E.   A.   Hayes. 
2.    Chas.    F.    Curry.                                     9.    C.  W.  BelL 

4.  Julius    Kahn.  10.    Wm.   D.   Stephens. 

5.  J.   I.  Nolan.  U.    Wm.  Kettner. 

6.  J.    R.   Knowland. 

Population. — The  population  of  California  is  2,377,549.  Com-: 
pared  with  a  population  of  1485,053  in  1900,  this  represents  an 
increase  during  the  last  decade  of  892,496,  or  60.1  per  cent.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  the  total  population  of  continental  United 
States  increased  21  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  increase  for  the 
State  during  this  decade  is  nearly  three  times  the  rate  shown  for 
the  preceding  decade,  1890-1900.  Of  the  total  increase  in  the 
population  of  the  State  during  the  decade,  namely,  892,496,  more 
than  two-fifths  was  in  cities  of  over  100,000  inhabitants. 

California  has  125  cities.  San  Francisco,  the  largest  city,  has 
a  population  of  416,912  and  Los  Angeles,  the  second  city,  a  pop- 
ulation of  319,198.  Oakland,  with  150,174  inhabitants,  is  the 
only  other  city  in  the  State  having  over  100,000  inhabitants. 
There  are  also  5  cities  having  from  25,000  to  50,000,  13  from 
10,000  to  25,000,  10  from  5,000  to  10,000,  34  from  2,500  to  5,000, 
and  60  less  than  2,500  inhabitants.  The  aggregate  population  of 
the  125  cities  is  1,539,144,  or  64.7  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  the  State. 

California  has  58  counties.  The  population  of  these  counties 
ranges  from  309  in  Alpine  County  to  504,131  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

The  total  land  area  of  the  State  is  155,652  square  miles.  The 
average  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  1910  was  i5-3> 
in  1900  and  1890  it  was  9.5  and  7.8,  respectively.  The  average 
number  per  square  mile  for  continental  United  States  as  a  whole 
in  1910  was  30.9. 

In  1910  there  were  32,138  births  and  32,398  deaths  in  the  State. 
There  were  24,937  marriages.    For  an  estimated  population  of 
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2,396,639,  June  30,  1911,  the  rates  per  thousand  are  as  follows: 

Births,    13.4;    deaths,    13,5;   marriages,   10.4. 

Education  and  Religion.— No  child  under  14  in  the  State  is 
allowed  to  be  employed  in  a  manufacturing  establishment  unless 
he  attends  school  twelve  weeks  each  year  and  can  read  and  write 
English.    There  are  separate  schools  for  white  and  black  pupils. 

The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education's  report  for  191 1  (is- 
sued in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form  below.  Education  is 
compulsory  between  the  ages  of  8  and  fy,  and  is  provided  bv  the 
State.  The  common  school  population,  estimated,  was  540,0^1,  of 
which  68.23  per  cent  were  enrolled.  This  excludes  33,367  pupils 
in  private  schools.  The  length  of  term  was  182  days,  and  the 
total  expenditure  for  the  common  schools  for  one  year  was 
$18,210,747.     The  following  is  a  general  survey: 


Classification 


Schools 


Teachers 


Students 


Common     Schools 

High   Schools,  Public 

High  Schools  and  Academies,  Private. 

Professional    Schools 

Normal    Schools,   Public 

Normal    Schools,   Private 

Colleges  for  Women 

Colleges  and  Universities,  General 


4,096 

1L869 

868,291 

184 

1,759 

39,650 

74 

471 

6J76 

25 

616 

1.652 

5 

142 

2,676 

1 

7 

30 

1 

•  * 

99 

12 

993 

6,662 

Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows 


Name  and  Location 


Year 
Founded 


Instructors 


Students 


Male 


University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, Los  Angeles 

St.  Ignatius  College,  San 

Francisco  

Throop  Poly.  Inst,  Pasadena.. 

Santa  Clara  College.  Santa  Clara 

University  of  the  Pacific,  San 
Jos*  

St.  Mary's  College,  Oakland.... 

University  of  California, 

Berkeley    (4) 

Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles    (6) 

Pomona  College,  Claremont (7) 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity, Stanford  University    (1) 


(2) 

(8) 
U> 
(2) 

(2) 
(3) 


1851 


SO 


1865 

22 

1851 

88 

t   1261 

14 

1861 


1869 
1888 
1888 

1891 


30 


297 
21 
31 

190 


996 

412 
296 
264 

112 
470 

2,472 
214 
191 

1,253 


612 

87 

115 


1,386 
176 


491 


(1)    Nonsectarian.    (2)   Methodist   Episcopal.    (S)    Roman  Catholic.    (4)    State. 
(6)   Presbyterian.    (7)    Congregational. 

The  State  also  maintains  2  public  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools,  I  school  for  the  blind,  and  i  school  for  the  deaf. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  commu- 
nicants, or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Roman  Catholics, 
354,408;  Methodist,  64,528;  Jews,  42,000;  Presbyterian,  37,682; 
Protestant  Episcopal,  28,902 ;  Congregational,  23,690 ;  Baptist,  24,- 
801 ;  Disciples,  21,033;  Lutheran,  11,371. 
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Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising. — Agriculture  produces  the 
greater  part  of  the  State's  wealth.  This  includes  not  only  cereals 
and  vegetables,  but  also  small  fruits,  orchard  and  tropical  fruits. 
The  citrus  fruits  of  lower  California,  and  the  deciduous  fruits  in 
the  middle  and  upper  sections  are  of  constantly  increasing  impor- 
tance. According  to  the  last  census,  the  total  quantity  of  orchard 
fruits  produced  in  1909  was  31,502,000  bushels,  valued  at  $18,359,- 
000.  Plums  and  prunes,  peaches  and  nectarines,  apples,  and  apri- 
cots are  the  most  important  of  the  orchard  fruits.  The  total  value 
of  the  tropical  fruits  produced  in  1909  was  $16,752,000,  the  value 
of  oranges  representing  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total,  and 
the  value  of  lemons  being  next  in  importance.  The  production  of 
grapes  in  1909  amounted  to  1,979,687,000  pounds  valued  at  $10,- 
847,000,  and  the  production  of  nuts  was  28,378,000  pounds,  valued 
at  $2,960,000.  Most  of  the  nuts  were  Persian  or  English  walnuts 
and  almonds. 

The  value  of  all  orchard  fruits  produced  in  California  increased 
from  $14,527,000  in  1899  to  $18,359,000  in  1909;  the  value  of 
tropical  fruits  increased  from  $7,219,000  in  1899  to  $16,752,000  in 
1909,  and  that  of  grapes  from  $5,623,000  in  1899  to  $10,847,000  in 

J9°9- 

Strawberries  are  the  most  important  small  fruit,  with  rasp- 
berries and  loganberries  ranking  second  and  third,  respectively. 
The  total  acreage  of  small  fruits  in  1909  was  9,687,  and  the  pro- 
duction 26,824,000  quarts,  valued  at  $1,789,000. 

The  sugar-beet  industry  is  making  rapid  strides,  the  figures 
of  1910  showing  an  increase  in  the  yield  of  sugar  over  1909 
of  more  than  a  million  pounds,  or  a  total  of  290,000,000  pounds. 
The  hop  crop  was  a  fair  average,  aggregating  about  6,500  tons. 

The  following  summary  is  from  a  special  report  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture : 


Total  acres 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Potatoes 

Hay 


(1912) 62,000 

(1911) 51,000 

(1912) 370,000 

(1911) 480,000 

(1912) 200,000 

(1911) 210,000 

(1918) 1,392,000 

(1911) 1,450,000 

(1912) 8,000 

(1911) 8,000 

(1912) 78,000 

(1911) 72,000 

(1912) 2,500,000 

(1911) 700,000 

(1912) 1,400 

(1M1) 150 


1,924,000  bu. 
1,836,000   " 
6,290,000   " 
8,640,000 
7,800,000 
7,140,000 
41,760,000 
40,600,000 
141,000 
136,000 
10,140,000 
9,720,000 
3,825,000  tons 
1,225,000   M 
70,000  bu. 
6,000   " 


« 

»4 


« 


4* 


$1,635,000 

1,652,000 

5,850,000 

7,603,000 

4.290,000 

4,213,000 

29,232,000 

34,510,000 

127,000 

116,000 

6,591,000 

8,748,000 

52,402,000 

13,352,000 

64,000 

4,000 


The  census  of  1910  showed  the  following  live  stock  figures: 
Cattle,  2,077,025;  horses,  468,886;  mules,  69,761;  asses,  2,592; 
swine,  766,551 ;  sheep,  2417477;  goats,  138,413.  Total  value,  $123,- 
024,652. 
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•  The  dairy  industry  grows  with  the  increase  of  irrigation  and 
the  advance  of  intense  farming,  the  total  output  from  all  branches 
of  this  industry  last  year  being,  according  to  the  State  Dairy 
Bureau,  $28,256,609,  or  an  increase  of  $2,000,000,  in  round  num- 
bers, over  the  year  before. 

Fisheries. — California,  acqording  to  a  decennial  Government 
report  issued  in  191 1,  had  in  1908  4,129  persons  employed  in  its 
fisheries,  60  vessels  and  2,121  boats,  and  products  valued  at  $1,970,- 
000.    The  salmon  catch  formed  24  per  cent  of  the  total  value. 

In  1908  salmon  stood  first  both  in  quantity  and  in  value  among 
the  species  taken  in  California  waters.  The.  State  ranked  third  in 
the  country  both  in  the  quantity  and  in  the  value  of  the  catch  of 
salmon.  The  Sacramento  River  is  the  principal  fishing  ground  for 
salmon.  Of  the  total  quantity,  79  per  cent  was  taken  from  that 
river.  Humboldt  Bay  and  tributaries  were  next  in  importance, 
being  credited  with  12  per  cent  of  the  total  catch.  Klamath  River, 
Monterey  Bay,  and  San  Francisco  Bay  ranked  in  the  order  named 
as  to  the  quantity  taken,  but  in  respect  to  value  the  catch  from 
Monterey  Bay  exceeded  to  a  marked  degree  that  from  the 
Klamath  River. 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  salmon  fisheries 
of  the  State  in  1909  amounted  to  2,675 ;  the  total  investment  was 
$1,232,960.  The  total  catch  was  12,141,937  pounds,  valued  at 
$585,995.     Contra  Costa  and  Solano  Counties  lead  in  the  catch. 

Mines  and  Mining. — Since  1848  the  State  has  produced  $1,500,- 
000,000  worth  of  gold.  According  to  the  last  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  the  total  value  of  the  mineral  production  was 
$90,517,566  in  191 1,  as  compared  with  $86,721,069  for  1910.  De- 
tailed figures  for  the  preceding  year  were : 


Product 

Asphalt   (short  tons) 

Borax    (short   tons) 

Cement    (Portland)     (barrels) 

Clay     products 

Coal    (short    tons) 

Copper    (pounds) 

Gems  and  precious  stones 

Gold    (ounces,   troy) 

Gypsum   (short  tons)   - 

Lime    (short   tons) 

Magnesite   (short  tons) 

Mineral  waters   (gallons  sold) 

Natural    gas 

Petroleum     (barrels) 

Platinum    (ounces,   troy) 

Pyrite    (long    tons) - 

Quicksilver     (flasks) 

Salt   (barrels) 

Sand  and  gravel   (short  tons) 

Sand-lime    brick 

Silver   (ounces.  troyK 

Stone    - 

Other  products 

■    ■■1MB  -  ■ ■ — ■ ~ 

Total     •_•».._..»*•.••.•-•••«»«.•«»•.»■••••»*•-••• 


Quantity 


Value 


127,116 

1926  348 

41,434 

1,534,865 

8.986,681 

6,899,784 

4,437,165 

46,886 

96,048 

58,568,708 

6,968,932 

•  •  •     •  •  • 

889,690 

1,001,637 

20,708,600 

48,987 

90,683 

62,948 

628,373 

9,466 

87,860 

2,179,187 

444480 

■  •  ■     •  •  • 

446,933 

64,438,010 
816 

61,266 

80,675*867 

7,900 

254,235 

16,078 

668,688 

886,664 

558389 

1,206,567 

818,774 

80,066 

2,304,900 

1,196,600 

3,444,900 

464,465 

179,945,07* 
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According  to  preliminary  figures  compiled  by  the  Director  of 
the  Mint,  the  gold  production  in  California  in  191 1  was  valued 
at  $20,310,987,  against  $20,441,400  in  1910;  and  the  silver  output 
was  2,727,336  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $1,500,035,  against  1,791,600 
ounces,  valued  at  $967,500,  in  1910. 

Petroleum  in  191 1  totaled  81,000,000  barrels,  valued  at  $38^- 
719,000. 

The  premiership  of  gold  in  the  State  has  been  succeeded  by 
petroleum,  the  State  now  having  first  place  in  the  production  of 
crude  oil.  California  leads  also  in  the  production  of  asphalt, 
platinum,  and  quicksilver,  and  enjoys  a  monopoly  in  the  produc- 
tion of  borax  and  magnesite. 

Manufactures. — Although  agriculture  and  mining  are  the  princfr 
pal  industries  in  California,  the  State  shows  a  marked  growth  in 
manufactures  during  the  last  forty  years.  The  last  census  reports 
show  that  the  gross  value  of  products  per  capita  of  the  total 
population  increased  from  $119  in  1869  to  $223  in  1909.  California 
ranked  sixteenth  among  the  States  in  1869  in  gross  value  of  manu- 
factured products,  but  had  advanced  to  eleventh  place  in  1909. 

The  leading  industries  and  grand  totals  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 


Establishments 


Number 


Capitol 
Invested 


Employees       Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Bread   products   864  18,066,000        6,801        $3,738,000 

Canning    196  18,216,000        8,714          4,534,000 

Copper,      tin,      sheet 

iron    238  7480,000 

Foundries    648  28,683,000 

Liquors    297  41,469,000 

Lumber    ••*••*••••••••  644  65,166,000 

Printing    1,240  17498,000 

Tobacco     822  1,622,000 

AH  other  industries..  8,310  360,646,000 

Total    ~~~~~~  7,669  1687484,000 


2,511 
10,218 

3,681 
26,079 
12,216 

2,189 
71,278 


1,978,000 

9444,000 

3,231,000 

17,888,000 

10,261,000 

990,000 

66,333,000 


817,710,000 
32,915,000 

6,804,000 
26,731,000 
23,600,000 
45,000,000 
25,032,000 

84160,000 
348,520,000 


141,576     $107,097,000       $629,761,000 


Lack  of  an  abundant  coal  supply  has  been  a  drawback  to 
the  progress  of  the  industries,  although  oil  is  taking  its  place 
in  many  of  the  establishments.  Electric  power,  generated  by 
mountain  streams  and  transmitted  at  great  distances  to  the  coast 
cities,  is  used  to  a  large  extent 

Transportation  and  Commerce. — There  were,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  on  Janu- 
ary i,  191 1,  7,844  miles  of  railroad  in  the  State.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  roads  are  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  F6,  and  the  California  Northwestern.  There 
are  about  3,000  miles  of  electric  road  in  the  State.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  the  chief  commercial  port  of  the  State.  Trade  passes 
through  this  port  with  China,  Japan,  and  the  Australasian 
Islands.  The  Imports  average  $50,000,000  a  year  and  the  exports 
$30,000,000, 
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Finance  and  Banking The  receipts  and  payments  during"  the 


the  two  previous  years  by  $3,736,767,  and  the  payments  (exclusive 
of  transfers)  were  $36,620,818,  exceeding  the  payments  of  the  two 
preceding  years  by  $930,627.  The  receipts  exceeded  the  payments 
by  $2,702,314.    Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1912,  was  $9,903,533. 

The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  State,  on  June  30,  191 2,  was, 
including  the  outstanding  warrants,  $6,068,519.  The  assessed 
value  of  all  taxable  property  in  191 2  amounted  to  $2,626,247,311. 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
for  1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following: 


Banks 


Number 


Capital 
Stock 


Deposits 


Loans  and 
Discount 


National    68 

State    864 

Mutual     Savings 1 

Private     IS 

Loan  and  Trust  Co's 4 

Total    450 


$16,203,830 
S2.426.762 

937.200 
8,626.000 


$85,1*2,635 

127.142.689 

52,687,769 

1,701,553 

2,246,210 


971,622,914 

108,701,000 

S8.860.017 

1,997,561 

2,170,861 


$53,192,792       $268,859,745       $216,841^63 


A  special  report  of  the  Comptroller  showed  the  following  con- 
dition of  the  national  banks  September  i,  1911 :  Number,  204; 
capital  stock  paid  in,  $52,507,650;  surplus,  $24,734,047;  individual 
deposits,  $219,863,522;  loans  and  discounts,  $228,697,007.  Of  this 
number  6y  have  savings  departments,  with  total  savings  deposits 
of  $15,908,874. 

Military  Bodies — The  National  Guard  of  California  has  one 
brigade  consisting  of  cavalry,  3  troops;  coast  artillery,  1  corps 
of  seven  companies;  infantry,  2  regiments  of  12  companies  each, 
and  I  regiment  of  11  companies;  hospital  corps  of  4  detachments; 
and  signal  corps  of  2  companies.  The  total  enrollment  is  221 
officers  and  2,918  enlisted  men  on  June  1,  191 1. 

The  naval  militia  of  the  State  has  7  deck  divisions  and  I  en- 
gineer division.  On  January  1,  191 1,  there  were  44  commissioned 
officers,  6  warrant  officers,  122  petty  officers,  and  453  men;  total, 
625.  The  U.  S.  S.  Marblehead  is  loaned  to  the  State  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  is  stationed  at  Sausalito. 

Libraries. — According  to  191 1  statistics,  there  are  in  California 
123  libraries  supported  by  city  taxation,  of  which  13  are  free  to 
residents  of  the  whole  county,  and  of  these  12  are  partly  supported 
by  the  respective  counties ;  68  law  libraries,  of  which  56  are  county 
law  libraries;  58  county  teachers'  libraries  (1  for  each  county  of 
the  State)  ;  308  libraries  in  educational  institutions,  of  which  5 
are  universities,  14  colleges,  6  normal  schools,  217  public  high 
schools,  66  private  schools  and  other  institutions ;  42  miscellaneous 
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institution  libraries,  and  69  association  or  society  libraries;  66 
subscription  libraries.  In  connection  with  the  above  libraries  there 
are  204  branches  and  deposit  stations.  There  are  104  library 
buildings,  of  which  93  were  gifts,  and  of  these  gifts  76  were  from 
Andrew  Carnegie. 

Present  State  Government. — Governor,  H.  W.  Johnson,  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, A.  J.  Wallace;  Secretary  of  State,  F.  C.  Jordan; 
Treasurer,  E.  D.  Roberts;  Comptroller,  A.  B.  Nye;  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, Edwin  A.  Forbes;  Attorney-General,  U.  S.  Webb;  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  Edward  Hyatt ;  Commissioner  of  Insurance, 
E.  C  Cooper;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  R.  L.  Telfer. 
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COLORADO 

Capital — Denver 

Governor — Elias  M.  Ammons  (until  Jan.  191 5) 

THE  central-western  State  of  Colorado  lies  between  lat.  37° 
and  41  °  N.,  and  between  long.  ioa°  and  1090  W.,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Wyoming  and  Nebraska,  on  the 
east  by  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  on  the  south  by  Oklahama  and 
New  Mexico.  Its  breadth  from  east  to  west,  is  380  miles,  length 
north  to  south,  275  miles;  area  103,948  square  miles  of  which  290 
square  miles  are  water.  Lying  upon  the  great  watershed  of  the 
continent,  Colorado  is,  after  Wyoming,  the  most  elevated  State 
of  the  Union.  The  eastern  section  is  in  the  plain  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Basin,  while  the  western  half  is  spread  over  by  a  number  of 
the  most  prominent  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  system. 

Early  History. — The  territory  of  Colorado  is  composed  of  three 
portions,  one  from  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  one  from  the  Texas 
Cession  and  one  from  the  Mexican  Cession  of  1848.  In  prehis- 
toric times  the  southwest  portion  of  the  region  was  occupied  by 
the  Pueblos  or  cliff-dwellers.  Late  in  the  18th  century,  small 
parties  of  Spaniards  made  expeditions  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  State,  among  them  Escalante  who  traversed  the  south- 
western corner  in  1776.  Spain  claimed  the  region  but  no  settle- 
ment was  attempted  by  her  subjects.  Pike  and  Long  partially  ex- 
plored the  region  before  1819.  Fremont  in  1842  and  1844,  led  by 
Kit  Carson,  penetrated  many  portions  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region.  Following  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1859  came  a  large  in- 
flux of  prospectors  and  emigrants  from  the  eastern  States,  leading 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  mining  towns  like  Denver  and  Boulder. 
The  territory  of  Colorado  was  organized  Feb.  28,  1861.  From 
1864  to  1870  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fighting  with  the  Cheyenne 
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and  Arapahoe  Indians.  About  this  time  the  Utes  ceded  the 
mountain  and  park  regions.  Attempts  were  made  to  organize  a 
State  Government,  and  finally,  on  Mar.  3,  1875,  Colorado  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union.  Following  the  decline  of  gold-digging  in 
1878,  came  the  discovery  that  from  the  masses  of  carbonates  dis- 
carded by  gold-seekers,  silver  and  lead  might  be  extracted.  A 
rush  of  immigration  to  Leadville  set  in,  and  soon  the  value  of  the 
lead  and  silver  output  exceeded  the  yield  of  gold. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  present  constitution,  the 
only  one  the  State  has  had,  was  ratified  July  1,  1876.  It  provides 
for  the  usual  three  governing  bodies,  legislative,  executive  and 
judiciary. 

(1)  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  35  members 
elected  for  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  65  mem- 
bers elected  for  two  years.  Members  receive  $1,000  a  session. 
Sessions  are  limited  to  90  days  and  are  biennial  All  persons 
(male  and  female)  21  years  of  age  and  12  months  resident  in  the 
State  are  qualified  to  vote. 

(2)  All  executive  officers  except  members  of  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission hold  office  for  two  years.  The  Governor  receives  a 
salary  of  $5,000.  Neither  Treasurer  nor  Auditor  can  succeed 
himself. 

(3)  The  judicial  power  of  the  State  is  vested  in  a  supreme 
court,  district  courts,  county  courts,  justices  of  the  peace  and  other 
local  courts.  There  are  three  supreme  court  judges  elected  for 
periods  of  nine  years;  there  are  one  or  more  district  judges  for 
each  judicial  district,  elected  for  six  years;  there  is  also  a  judge 
for  every  county,  elected  every  four  years. 

Towns  and  cities  are  divided  into  four  classes  and  the  powers 
of  each  class  are  denned  by  general  laws.  There  are  62  counties 
in  the  State. 

Political  Aspect. — The  State  has  4  Representatives  in  Congress. 
The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election  (1912)  were  as 
follows : 


Candidate 


Party  Vote 


Per  Cent 


Wilson  Democratic  114.230  42.79 

Taft   Republican  58.380  2L87 

Roosevelt Progressive  72.306  27.00 

Debs    ~ Socialist  16.418  6.15 

Scattering  5.538 


Total  **.*» 


The  returns  for  the  191 2  election  for  Governor  were: 


Candidate 


Party 


Vote 


Amman*    ••• • Democratic  101,29* 

Parks     ....~. ...... -......— •  Republican  64,710 
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The  following  men  are  the  State's  representatives  in  Congress, 
all  Democrats: 

SENATORS 
Charles  A.  Thomas     (1916)  John  F.  Shafroth    (1919) 

REPRESENTATIVES 

[Mar.  4,  1912— Mar.  4,  1915.] 

At  large:  E.  T.  Taylor,  Edward  Keating. 
L   George  J.  KindeL  2.    H.  H.  Seidomridge. 

Population. — The  population  of  the  State  in  1910  was  799,024, 
an  increase  of  48  per  cent  in  10  years.  The  larger  cities  are: 
Denver,  the  capital,  213,381;  Pueblo,  44,395;  Colorado  Springs, 
29,078;  and  Leadville,  13,697.  The  city  death  rate  in  1906  was 
20.8  per  1,000  while  the  rural  rate  was  13.1  per  1,000. 

In  1910  there  were  11,053  deaths  and  11,696  births. 

Education  and  Religion.— -The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  191 1  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
below.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14, 
and  is  provided  by  the  State.  The  common  school  population, 
estimated,  was  192,765  of  which  87.52  per  cent  were  enrolled. 
This  excludes  4,047  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  length  of  term 
was  156  days,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  common  schools, 
for  one  year,  was  $5,211,186.    The  following  is  a  general  survey: 


Classification 


Schools 


Teachers 


Students 


Common     Schools 

High  Schools,  Public 

High  Schools  and  Academies,  Private. 

Professional    Schools 

Normal   Schools,   Public 

Normal   Schools,   Private , 

Colleges  and  Universities,  General.... 


2,229 

5,200 

168,798 

103 

598 

15,005 

10 

54 

770 

5 

153 

467 

1 

38 

620 

1 

7 

696 

8 

434 

2,162 

Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows: 


Name  and  Location 


Year 

Founded 


Instruc- 
tors 


Students 


Male 


Female 


University  of  Denver,  University  P'k 

Colorado  College,  Colo.   Songs 

State  School  of   Mines,   Golden 

College  of  Sacred  Heart,  Denver 

University   of  Colorado,  Boulder 

Colorado  Agricltl  Coll.,  Ft.  Collins.. 
Westminster  University,  Westminster 


(2) 

1864 

160 

682 

642 

(1) 

1874 

87 

406 

374 

(4) 

1874 

20 

876 

•  •« 

«) 

1876 

16 

175 

•  •  • 

(4) 

1877 

141 

722 

388 

(4) 

1879 

67 

223 

•  •  • 

(6) 

1907 

9 

21 

25 

(1)  Nonseetarian.    (2)   Methodist  Episcopal.    (3)    Roman   Catholic.    (4)    State. 
(5)  Presbyterian. 

The  State  also  maintains  2  public  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools,  Golden,  Colorado,  for  boys,  and  Morrison,  Colorado,  for 
girls.  Also  I  school  for  the  blind,  Colorado  Springs,  and  I 
school  for  the  deaf,  Colorado  Springs. 
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The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  communi- 
cants or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Roman  Catholic, 
99,820;  Methodist,  27,867;  Presbyterian,  18,957;  Baptist,  13,011; 
and  Jews,  6,500. 

Mining. — The  carefully  collected  figures  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
Mines  relating  to  the  mineral  output  of  Colorado  for  1910,  show 
the  State's  production  to  be  $33,000,623.74,  divided  as  follows: 
Gold,  $20,297,535.69;  silver,  $4,392,73572;  lead,  $3,158.38054; 
copper,  $1,048,834.60;  zinc,  $3,366,437.41 ;  and  tungsten,  $736,700.00. 
The  mineral  output  for  1909  was  $33*211,527.32,  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Gold,  $21,946,684.13;  silver,  $4,587,643.34;  lead,  $2,765,511.- 
72;  copper,  $1,220,641.95;  zinc,  $2,295,045.88;  and  tungsten,  $396,- 
t  000.00.  The  total  metal  output  for  the  State  in  its  entire  history 
'  reaches  the  magnificent  sum  of  $1,085,303,804.10. 

According  to  preliminary  figures  compiled  by  the  Director  of 
the  Mint,  the  gold  production  in  Colorado  was  $19,153,860  in  191 1 ; 
and  the  silver  output  was  7,530,940  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $4,- 
142,017. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
(published  in  191 1)  the  following  was  the  entire  mineral  output 
of  this  State  in  1909 : 


Product 


Quantity      I         Vain* 


Clay    products.. 

Coal   (short  tons) 

Copper     (pounds) .  - 

Fluorspar    (short  tons) 

Gems  and  precious  stones 

Gold   (ounces,  troy) 

Lead    (short  tons) 

Lime    (short  tons) 

Manganiferous  ores    (long  tons) 
Mineral  waters  (gallons  sold)... 

Petroleum     (barrels) 

Sand  and  gravel  (short  tons)... 

Silver   (ounces,  troy) 

Tungsten    ore 

Zinc    (short  tons) 

Other    products 


10,716,988 

11,485,631 

250 

'i0663» 

29,326 

5,024 

65,024 

11,077,820 

310,771 

402,693 

8,846,300 

'  *20,iii 


$3,04».0M 

14,296,013 

1,498,132 

2.100 

4,371 

31466,600 

3,532.036 


300,496 
111.158 
317,713 


4,600,100 

891,160 

2,173.068 

9,051,690 


Total 


$59,189,974 


Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising.— Large  portions  of  the  State  have 
been  transformed  from  arid  tracts  into  fertile  farms  by  means  of 
irrigation.  The  Reclamation  Service  is  also  putting  through  other 
projects  which  will  mean  the  development  of  thousands  of  acres. 
Coincident  with  the  increase  in  farming  is  the  growth  of  the 
live  stock  industry.  In  1910  there  were  1,425,000  cattle,  not  includ- 
•  ing  165,000  milch  cows,  also  1,729,000  sheep,  280.000  horses,  12,000 
mules,  and  248,000  swine.  In  1909  the  wool  clip  amounted  to  9,860,- 
000  pounds  of  wool,  valued  at  $2,346,000.  The  grazing  of  large 
numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  was  a  profitable  industry  long  before 
the  development  of  farming,  hnt  the  irrigating  of  land  is  changing 
the  character  of  both  industries. 
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The  following  table  shows  a  summary  of  the  crops  for  1912  and 
1911,  according  to  a  special  report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture : 


Total  Acres 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Com 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Potatoes 

Hay 

Flaxseed 


(1912) 
(Mil) 

(1MI) 
(1911) 
(1912) 

(mi) 

(1912) 
(Mil) 
(1912) 
(1911) 
(1818) 
(1911) 
(1912) 
(1911) 
(1912) 
(1911) 


480,000 

373,000 

453,000 

438,000 

290,000 

290,000 

76,000 

74,000 

25,000 

81,000 

86,000 

90,000 

870,000 

70T,OOC 

12,000 

3,000 


8,736,000  bu. 
6,222,000   " 
10,968,000 
8,274,000 
12,412,000 
10,3*0,000 
2,964,000 
8,146,000 
488,000 
252,000 
8.076,000 
8,150,000 
1.905,000  tons 
1,414.000   " 
96,000  bu. 
21,000   " 


M 

** 
U 

u 
it 
M 
ti 
«< 
«t 
$4 


$4,368,000 

4,073,000 

8,006,000 

6^160,000 

4,717,000 

4372,000 

1,482,000 

1.481,000 

268,000 

176,000 

3,311,000 

3,118,000  • 

16,578,000 

13,180,000 

120.000 

88,000 

■    ■  ■■« 


In  1910  there  were  81,412  acres  of  sugar  beets,  producing  864,* 
474  tons,  from  which  103,092  tons  were  manufactured. 

In  1910  there  were  45,839  farms  with  a  total  acreage  of  13,- 
448,000,  an  increase  of  42  per  cent  in  10  years,  valued  at  $407,- 
015,000  (land  and  buildings),  an  increase  of  283  per  cent  in  10 
years.    There  were  45,269  white  and  570  negro  farmers. 

Manufactures. — Owing  to  the  abundance  of  raw  materials,  man- 
ufacturing is  growing  rapidly.  According  to  the  U.  S.  Industrial 
Census  of  1910/ the  following  were  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  the  State : 


Establishments 


Number 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Bread   products   250 

Brick    and    tile 69 

Car  construction 29 

Flour  nulla 77 

Foundries     Ill 

Liquors      11 

Lumber      263 

Printing        489 

Slaughtering  and  meat 

packing      IS 

All    other    industries.  872 

Total    2,094 


$1,676,000 

1,325 

$722,000 

$8,969,000 

2,421,000 

1,036 

716,000 

1,670,000 

4,708,000 

4,300 

3,766,000 

6,559,000 

4,836,000 

429 

354,000 

7,868,000 
5,907,000 

7,066,000 

2460 

1,819,000 

7,327,000 

514 

548,000 

3,311.000 

8,472,000 

2,614 

1,630,000 

4,186,000 

4,941,000 

3,747 

2,927,000 

6,962,000 

3,663,000 

834 

699,000 

9,667,000 

122,579,000 

17,066 

12,496,000 

79,956,000 

.......      m               m 

$162,668,000   34,115   $86,660,000   $130,044,000 


Colorado  is  preeminently  a  mining  state,  but  at  each  census  from 
1869  to  1899  the  proportion  which  the  value  of  its  manufactures 
formed  of  the  total  value  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United 
States  increased  steadily.  Since  1899,  however,  this  proportion  has 
decreased. 

Much  of  the  manufacturing  activity  of  the  state,  such  as 
smelting,   iron,   and  steel  operations,   cement  manufacture,   and 
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marble  and  stonework,  is  dependent  upon  the  development  of  its 
extensive  mineral  resources.  Furthermore,  many  manufacturing 
establishments  owe  their  existence  to  the  needs  of  the  mining  in- 
dustry. 

The  fact  that  Colorado  is  a  natural  grazing  country  has  been 
jresponsible  for  the  development  of  such  industries  as  slaughtering 
and  meat  packing,  the  manufacture  of  butter,  cheese,  and  con- 
densed milk,  the  rendering  of  grease  and  tallow,  and  wool 
scouring. 

Transportation. — According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of 
Railway  Economics  there  were,  on  Jan.  I,  1911,  5,580  miles  of  rail- 
road in  the  State.  The  principal  roads  are  the  Colorado  and 
Southern,  and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande.  There  are  about  1,000 
miles  of  electric  road  in  the  State. 

Finance  and  Banking. — The  total  estimated  debt  of  the  State 
November  30,  1910,  was  $2,897,192.  The  estimated  revenue  for 
the  fiscal  years  191 1  and  1912  is  $2,789,370.  The  estimated  ex- 
penditures are  $2,895,149. 

The  following  is  a  statement  for  1909-10: 


Cash,  December  1,  1906 

Investments,  December  1,  1908. 


Cash    receipts,   1909-1910. 
Investments,    1909-1910. . 


11.164,981 
1*355,986 

fMOUOS 
8494,496 


|2,810,98» 
9,618,1m 

nx44$,46a 

$12,446,468 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
for  1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following  condition  of 
the  various  banks  in  the  State : 


Cash    disbursements,   1909-1910.. 

Investment  warrants  redeemed. 

Balance,  December  1,  1910. 


Balance,  December  1,  1910— cash 

Balance,  December  1,  1910— investment. 


16,468,976 

2,6674?! 
3^310,820 

$1,497,011 
1^13,300 


Banks 


Loans  and 
Discount 


National    M , 

State     

Sayings     

Private    

Loan  and  Trust  Co's.. 


113 

112 

9 

34 

16 


$6,425,000 

2^51,660 

476,000 

670,100 

1326,000 


$40,784,89? 
10,249,416 

8,927,92? 
16,064,088 


*» 


$30459,540 
8,569497 

U86,4M 

2,748,S1S 

8^02^62 


Total 


$12,046,760 


$74,341,639 


IS2J1M74 


A  special  report  of  the  Comptroller  showed  the  following  con* 
dition  of  the  National  Banks,  September  I,  191 1:  Number,  128; 
Capital  Stock  paid  in,  $10,830,000;  Surplus,  $6,918,000:  Individual 
Deposits,  $82,700,849;  Loans  and  Discounts,  $58,721,579.  Of  this 
number  14  have  savings  departments,  with  total  savings  deposits 
of  $7,386,760. 
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Military  Bodies. — The  National  Guard  of  Colorado  consisting  of 
one  brigade  has  the  following  divisions:  cavalry,  i  squadron  of 
4  troops;  artillery,  i  field  battery;  infantry,  I  regiment  of  ia 
companies  and  I  regiment  of  6  companies;  hospital  corps  and 
signal  corps.  The  total  strength  on  Jan.  i,  1911,  was  102  officers 
and  1,110  enlisted  men.  The  general  headquarters  are  in  Denver. 
The  total  number  of  men  available  in  the  State  are  132,000. 

Present  State  Government. — Governor,  E.  M.  Ammon;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, B.  F.  Montgomery;  Secretary  of  State,  James  B» 
Pearce;  Treasurer,  M.  A.  Leddy;  Auditor,  R.  Kenehan;  At- 
torney-General, Fred  Farrar;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc* 
tion,  Mary  C.  Bradford. 
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CONNECTICUT 

Capital— Hartford 

Governor — Simeon  E.  Baldwin  (until  Jan.,  1915) 

CONNECTICUT,  the  third  smallest  State  in  the  Union,  lie^ 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  New  England,  between  lat. 
400  59'  and  420  $  N.,  and  long.  71  °  4/  and  73°  43'  W, 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Massachusetts,  on  the  east  by 
Rhode  Island,  on  the  south  by  Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  the 
west  by  New  York.  The  length  of  the  State  from  north  to  south, 
is  76  miles,  its  width  105  miles.  Area,  4,965  square  miles  of  which 
145  square  miles  is  water.  To  the  north  and  east  Connecticut  is  a 
hilly  country  but  there  is  a  gradual  down  slope  to  the  south.  Neap- 
ing Long  Island  Sound  the  country  is  flat.  The  Connecticut  River 
runs  almost  north  and  south  through  the  middle  of  the  State. 

Early  History. — In  1633  the  Dutch  of  New  Amsterdam  began 
a  trading  post  in  what  is  now  Hartford.  Two  years  later  the 
English  under  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  built  a  fort  at  Saybrook  to 
prevent  the  Dutch  from  getting  control  of  the  lower  valley.  There 
was  a  steady  flow  of  immigrants  from  Massachusetts  until  1630, 
when  an  independent  commonwealth  with  a  thoroughly  democratic 
constitution  was  adopted.  Later  more  towns  were  added  until, 
in  1662,  Winthrop,  as  Governor,  procured  a  charter  from  Charles 
II,  granting  absolute  autonomy  to  the  colony.  In  October,  1776, 
Connecticut  was  constituted  an  independent  State,  and  was  one 
of  the  original  States  to  enter  the  Union.  A  stronghold  of  feder- 
alism, it  opposed  the  war  of  1812.  In  1818  a  new  constitution  was 
formed  wherein  Church  and  State  were  separated. 
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Constitution  and  Governments— The  present  constitution  was 
adopted  in  1818.  All  male  citizens,  able  to  read  English,  and  resi- 
dents of  the  State  for  one  year  and  of  the  town  for  six  months 
have  the  right  of  suffrage.  Three  distinct  governing  bodies  are 
provided  for: 

(z)  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  35  mem- 
bers and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  258  members.  Senators 
and  Representatives  are  elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  two-year 
term  and  receive  $300  and  mileage  for  the  regular  session.  The 
Assembly  convenes  biennially  and  is  not  limited  as  to  length  of 
session. 

(2)  The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State, 
Comptroller,  Treasurer,  and  Attorney-General  are  each  elected 
for  a  two-year  period.  The  Governor  receives  a  salary  of 
$4,000  a  year. 

(3)  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court  of  errors 
with  a  chief  justice  and  four  associate  justices;  a  superior  court 
of  six  judges;  courts  of  common  pleas  and  various  district,  city 
and  borough  courts. 

There  are  8  counties  in  the  State. 

Political  Aspect. — The  State  is  divided  into  5  Congressional 
districts.  The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election  (1912) 
were: 


Candidate 


Party 


Vote 


Per  Cent 


Wilson   .. 
Taft     .... 
Roosevelt 
Debs    

Scattering 


Democratic 
Republican 
Progressive 
Socialist 


84,614 
68,099 
34,143 
10,078 
3,328 


39.15 
35.88 

16.87 


Total 


200,268 


The  returns  for  the  19 12  election  for  Governor  were : 


Candidate 


Party 


Vote 


Baldwin 
Studley 
Smith    . 


Democratic 
Republican 
Progressive 


78,264 
67,681 
31,020 


The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives.  (Republicans  in  roman,  Democrats  in 
italics.) 

SENATORS 
Frank  B.  Brandegee.     (1915)  George  P.  McLean.    (1917) 


REPRESENTATIVES 
[Mar.  4,  1918— Mar.  4,  1915.] 


1.  Augustine   Lonergan. 
3.  B.  F.  Mahen. 
3.  T.  L.  ReUly. 


4.  Jeremiah  Donovan. 

5.  Wm.  Kennedy* 
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Population* — The  population  of  Connecticut  according  to  the 
census  of  19x0  was  1,114,756.  Compared  with  a  population  of 
908,420  in  1900,  this  represents  an  increase  during  the  past  dee* 
ade  of  206,336,  or  32.7  per  cent  During  the  same  period  the 
total  population  of  continental  United  States  increased  21  per  cent 
Connecticut  has  eight  counties.  The  population  of  these  counties 
ranges  from  337,282  in  New  Haven  County  to  26,459  m  Tolland 
County.  There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  territorial  boundaries 
of  the  counties  since  1900.  There  are  18  cities.  Seven. have  a 
population  of  25,000  inhabitants  or  more.  New  Haven,  has  a 
population  of  133,605,  Bridgeport,  102,054.  Hartford  and  Water- 
bury  are  the  only  other  cities  in  the  State  having  over  50,000  in- 
habitants. There  are  three  cities  having  from  25,000  to  50,000, 
6  from  10,000  to  25,000,  and  5  from  5,000  to  10,000  inhabitants, 
respectively.  The  aggregate  population  of  the  18  cities  was  642,- 
054,  or  57.6  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  State. 

The  total  land  area  of  the  State  is  4,820  square  miles.  The 
average  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  is  231.3;  in  1900 
and  1890  it  was  188.5  and  1548,  respectively. 

In  density  of  population  Connecticut  ranks  fourth  among  the 
States,  being  preceded  by  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
Jersey,  in  the  order  named.  The  State  recorded  17,487  deaths 
and  26,681  births  in  1910. 

Education  and  Religion. — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educat- 
ion's report  for  191 1  (issued  in  191a)  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
below.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  16  and 
is  provided  by  the  State.  The  common  school  population,  estimated, 
was  255,270,  of  which  74.74  per  cent  were  enrolled.  This  ex- 
cludes 40,081  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  length  of  term  was 
184.7  days,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  common  schools,  for; 
one  year,  was  $5450,006.    The  following  is  a  general  survey; 


Classification 


Schools  I  Teachers 


Students 


Common  Schools ••• 

High   Schools,  Public 

High  Schools  and  Academies,  Private. 

Professional   Schools 

Normal   Schools,    Public 

Normal  Schools,  Private 

Colleges  and  Universities,  General  — 


58 
5 
6 
1 
4 


5,277 
604 

Iso- 
lde 

142 

9 

494 


190353 

14,013 

4,594 

827 

811 

23 

2,966 


Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows: 


Name  and  Location 


Year 
Founded 


Instruc- 
tors 


Students 


Male 


Female 


Yale  University,  New  Haven (1) 

Trinity  College,  Hartford (1) 

Wesleysn  University,  Middletown*...  (1> 

Connecticut  Agricultural  Coll.,  Storrs  (4) 


1701 
1824 
1881 
1881 


404 
28 
43 
24 


3,200 
226 
821 
159 


97 
38 


(1)  Nonsectarian.     (4)   State. 
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f  The  State  also  maintains  i  public  reformatory  and  industrial 
school  at  Middletown,  i  school  for  the  blind  at  Hartford,  and  2 
schools  for  the  deaf,  one  at  Hartford  and  the  other  at  Mystic. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  communi- 
cants or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Roman  Catholic, 
S9i5i3;  Congregational,  65,554;  Protestant  Episcopal,  37,466; 
ethodist,  34,663;  Baptist,  27,872;  Lutheran,  19,713,  and  Jews, 
22,000. 

Manufactures. — The  Civil  War  stimulated  the  industries  of  the 
State  to  such  an  extent  that  during  the  past  50  years  it  has  de- 
veloped into  one  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  per  capita  value  of 
Its  products.  Manufacturing  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  State. 
'  According  to  the  19 10  census  there  are  4,251  establishments, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $517,547,000,  employing  ip,6u  sal- 
aried officials  and  clerks,  and  210,792  wage  earners,  paying  $135,- 
756,000  in  wages  and  producing  $723,285,000  worth  of  manufac- 
tured materials. 

The  principal  articles  of  manufacture  are  ammunition,  of  which 
the  State  supplies  75  per  cent  of  the  entire  country's  output; 
trass,  clocks,  hardware,  plated  ware,  needles,  and  pins. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  list  of  leading  industries : 


Establishments 


Number 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Brass  and  bronze... 
Clocks  and  watches. 
Copper,  tin,  and  sheet 

iron   

Cotton   goods    

Cutlery  and  tools.... 
Electrical    supplies    . . 

Foundries 

Hats,  fur,   felt •. 

Hosiery    

Lumber    

Paper    

Printing  

Silk  goods  

Silverware   

Woolens   

All   other   industries. 


80 
16 


$47,873,000 
9,846,000 


48 

4,091,000 

52 

39,243,000 

82 

13,758,000 

41 

9352,000 

403 

89,716,000 

80 

7,144,000 

21 

6,464,000 

393 

6,109,000 

51 

7,195,000 

363 

6,322,000 

47 

19,730,000 

31 

17,247,000 

56 

80,011,000 

2,487 

212,947,000 

17,890 
6,196 

2,655 

14,887 

8,094 

4,120 

42,101 

5,877 

3324 

4,219 

1,920 

4,103 

9,386 

6,812 

8,140 

91,949 


$11,145,000 
3,445,000 

262,000 

17,644,000 

4,731,000 

2,416,000 

26,476,000 

3,958,000 

1,687,000 

6,397,000 

7,546,000 

2,591,000 

4,745,000 

4,413,000 

4,049,000 

84351,000 


$66,933,000 
7,390,000 

3,604,000 

24,232,000 

10,717,000 

9,824,000 

65,535,000 

10,400,000 

5,801,000 

7,846,000 

5,627,000 

6,370.000 

21,063,000 

15,887,000 

19361,000 

209,880,000 


Total    4,251       $517347,000       233,871     $136,756,000     $490372.000 

Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising. — In  common  with  other  New 
England  States,  an  increase  in  population  has  resulted  in  a  decline 
in  agriculture.  But  in  Connecticut  this  has  been  offset  in  large 
measure  by  an  increase  in  live  stock  and  dairy  values.  The  values 
of  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals,  poultry,  and  bees,  increased  from 
$10,932,212,  in  1900,  to  $14,163,902,  in  1910  (or  29.6  per  cent). 
In  iqio  there  were  21,315.  cattle  (including  20,844  milch  cows), 
20,9^6  horses,  222  mules  and  asses,  8,854  swine,  and  839  sheep  and 
goats.  Poultry  was  valued  at  $988,653,  showing  an  increase  of 
53.5  per  cent,  and  bees  were  valued  at  $41,839  in  1910,  showing 
an  increase  of  3.2  pec  cent 
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The  following  were  the  crop  statistics  of  the  State  for  191a 
and  191 1,  according  to  a  special  report  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture: 


Total  Acres 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Corn               (1912) 60,000 

(1911) 59,000 

Oats               (1912) 11,000 

(1911) 11,000 

Rye                (1912) 7,000 

(1911) 8,000 

Buckwheat     (1912) 8,000 

(1911) 8,000 

Potatoes         (1912) 23,000 

(1911) 23,000 

Hay                 (1912) 879,000 

(1911) 490,000 

Tobacco          (1912) 17,600 

(1911) 17,000 


8,000,000  bu. 
2,862,000  " 
338,000 
886,000 
122,000 
148,000 
62,000 
57,000 
2,461,000 
14)66.000 
436,000  tons 
539,000  " 
29,760,000  lbs. 
27,666,000  " 


<« 
«« 

*t 

»t 


12,310,000 

2,376,000 

166,000 

216,000 

112,000 

138,000 

66,000 

64,000 

1,920,000 

2,063,000 

9,810,000 

12,666,000 

7,170,000 

5,663,126 


In  191  o  there  were  26431  farms,  with  a  total  acreage  of 
2,176,000,  a  decrease  of  6  per  cent  in  ten  years,  valued  a*  $136,- 
621,000,  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  in  ten  years.  The  average 
number  of  acres  per  farm  wafc  82. 

Fisheries. — The  principal  items  of  the  Connecticut  fisheries  in 
1908,  according  to  a  decennial  Government  report  issued  in  1911, 
were  2,147  persons  employed,  243  vessels  and  1,069  boats,  and  a 
total  catch  valued  at  $2,982,000.  The  oyster  ranks  first,  its  value 
being  Sy  per  cent  of  the  total  catch.  The  State  produces  more 
oysters  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

Mining. — According  to  the  last  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  the  principal  mineral  products  of  Connecticut  are  from 
the  quarries  and  clav  pits.  The  quarrying  industry  yielded  stone 
products  valued  at  $1,057,874  in  1910,  and  at  $1,215,462  in  1911. 
The  principal  stones  quarried  are  granite  and  trap  rock.  The  clay 
products  were  valued  at  $1,478,936  in  1910,  and  at  $1,284,166  in 
1911. 

Connecticut  is  the  third  State  in  the  Union  in  the  production  of 
feldspar,  with  an  output  valued  at  $89,974  in  1910  and  at  $73,557 
in  191 1.  Its  other  commercial  mineral  products  are  infusorial  earth, 
mineral  waters,  quartz,  sand-lime  brick,  sand  and  gravel.  The 
total  value  of  the  mineral  products  was  $3,284,895  in  1910  and 
$3,151,588  in  191 1. 

Transportation. — According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of 
Railway  Economics  there  were  on  January  1,  1911,  1,005  miles 
of  railroad  in  the  State.  The  most  important  road  passing 
through  the  region  is  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford. 
There  are  about  1,050  miles  of  electric  road  in  the  State. 

Finance  and  Banking. — According  to  the  Treasurer's  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1912,  the  statement  for 
the  year  was  as  follows: 
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Balance  on  hand,  Oct.  1,  1S11 $3K£ft 

Revenue  to  Sept.   »,   1912 Mtf.417 

Total     H0J9U93 

Disbursements  for  year    8405,750 

Balance  on   hand,  Sept  30,  1912 $248S,2U 

The  close  of  the  fiscal  year  on  September  30,  191 2,  showed  a 
deficiency  of  $1,040,332.  The  State's  debt  over  the  cash  on  hand 
being  $4387,856  as  compared  with  $3,837,524  the  preceding  year. 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
for  1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following  condition  of 
the  various  banks  in  the  State: 


Banks 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National     

State     

Mutual     Saving* 

Loan  and  Trust  Co's. 


75  H9414J00  $59,586,68*  $6S£74jBg 

7  2,190,000  9,006,797  7,647,379 

87  274,161,706  lUJSlfSl 

29  3,700,000  26,667,396  SMSUff 


Total    202       $25,804,200     3368,421,510     $305,105,7* 

A  special  report  of  the  Comptroller  showed  the  following  con- 
dition  of  the  national  banks,  September  i,  191 1:  Number,  79, 
capital  stock  paid  in,  $19,914,200;  surplus,  $11,438,800;  individual 
deposits,  $63,767,809;  loans  and  discounts,  $64,485,450.  Of  this 
number  7  have  savings  departments,  with  total  savings  deposits 
of  $1,856,845. 

Militia. — The  Connecticut  National  Guard  consists  of:  Cavalry, 
I  troop;  artillery,  1  field  battery;  coast  artillery  corps  of  13  com- 
panies; infantry,  2  regiments  of  12  companies  each  and  1  sep- 
arate company;  hospital  corps,  4  detachments;  signal  corps,  1 
company  of  2  detachments.  Total  strength,  184  officers  and  2,582 
enlisted  men. 

Present  State  Government— Governor,  Simeon  E.  Baldwin; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Lyman  T.  Tingier;  Secretary  of  State, 
Albert  L.  Phillips;  Treasurer,  Edward  S.  Roberts;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, John  H.  Light ;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Burton  Mansfield. 
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DELAWARE 

Capital — Dover 

Governor— Charles  R.  Miller  (until  Jan.,  1917) 

DELAWARE,  one  of  the  thirteen  original  States,  is  the 
farthest  south  of  the  middle  Atlantic  group,  lying  be- 
tween lat.  380  30'  and  390  45'  N.,  and  between  long. 
750  and  750  50'  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  east  by  the  estuary  of  the  Delaware  River,  Delaware  Bay, 
and  the  Atlantic,  on  the  south  and  west  by  Maryland.  The 
State  is  96  miles  long^  by  9  to  37  miles  broad,  with-  a  total 
area  of  2,370  square  miles,  of  which  405  square  miles  is  water. 
The  State  is  a  nearly  level  coastal  plain  averaging  less  than  50 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  a  number  of  small  streams  none  of 
which  are  navigable.  The  soil  is  richest  in  the  north,  thinning 
to  sand  in  the  south. 

Early  History. — The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  region  were 
Indians  of  the  Lenni  Lenape  family,  later  known  as  the  Dela- 
ware^, through  Lord  de  la  Warr,  who  entered  the  Bay  in  161 1 
and  gave  his  name  both  to  the  land  and  to  the  tribes.  In  1623 
a  Dutch  explorer,  Mey„  built  Fort  Nassau  near  the  site  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  eight  years  later  a  Dutch  company  headed  by  De 
Vnes,  established  a  colony  near  Lewes  Creek,  which  was  later 
destroyed  by  the  Indians.  In  1638  Swedes  built  a  fort  on  Chris- 
tiana Creek,  established  a  military  post  on  the  Island  of  Tinnicum, 
and  named  the  country  New  Sweden.  The  Dutch  considered  this 
an  invasion  of  their  territory  and  after  some  years  of  fighting 
drove  the  Swedes  from  the  country.  When  the  English  gained 
New  Netherlands,  Delaware  was  claimed  by  both  the  Duke  of 
York  and  Lord  Baltimore.  However,  in  1638,  William  Penn 
received  the  territory  in  fee  from  the  Duke  of  York  and  com- 
promised with  Lord  Baltimore.  Delaware  recognized  the  au- 
thority of  Pennsylvania  until  the  Revolution.  This  State  was 
the  first  to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitution,  December  7,  1787, 
The  first  State  constitution  was  adopted  in  1776,  the  second  in 
1791,  the  third  in  1831. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  present  constitution  was 
adopted  in  1897.  It  provides  for  the  usual  three  governing  bodies, 
legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary. 

(1)  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  17  members 
elected  for  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  35 
members  elected  for  two  years.  Senators  and  Representatives 
must  be  residents  of  the  State  for  three  years  prior  to  election. 
A  salary  of  $5  is  paid  to  every  member  during  all  regular 
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sessions,  this  compensation  being  allowed  only  up  to  the  sixtietH 

(2)  The  Governor  is  elected  for  four  years,  but  is  ineligible 
after  two  elections.  The  Attorney-General  and  Insurance-Gen- 
eral serve  for  four  years  each.    The  Governor's  salary  is  $4,000. 

(3)  There  are  six  State  judges,  one  of  whom  is  chancellor, 
one  chief  justice,  and  all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor, with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  twelve  years. 

Local  administration  is  provided  for  by  general  legislation. 
There  are  3  counties  in  the  State, 

Political  Aspect — There  is  but  one  Congressional  district  in 
this  State.  The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election  (1912) 
were: 


Candidate 


Party 


Vote 


Per  Cent 


Wilson  ... 

Taft  

Roosevelt 
Scattering 


Democratic 
Republican 
Progressive 


22,631 
15,998 

1,181 


4148 
32.86 
18.25 


Total 


48,896 


The  returns  for  the  1912  State  election  were 


Candidate 


Party 


Vote 


Per  Cent 


Miller  ... 
Monaghan 
Hynson  . 
Scattering 


Republican 
Democratic 
Progressive 


Total 


22,745 

21,460 

3,019 

1,379 


48,603 


4SJS 
44J0 


The  State  is  represented  in  Washington  by  the  following  (all 
Republicans) : 

SENATORS 
Henry  A.  du  Pont  (1917)  Wiilard  Saulsbury.    (1919) 

REPRESENTATIVE 
[Mar.  4,   1913— Mar.  4,  1915.] 
At  large — Franklin  Broclcson 

Population. — According  to  the  1910  census  Delaware  had  a 
population  of  202,322,  an  increase  of  9.5  per  cent  in  ten  years. 
171,103  were  white,  31,181  were  negro.  The  total  land  area  of 
the  State  is  1,965  square  miles.  The  average  number  of  people 
to  the  square  mile  is  103;  in  1900  and  1890  it  was  94  and  85.7, 
respectively.  In  density  Delaware  ranks  ninth  among  the  States. 
The  State  has  2  cities  and  44  incorporated  towns.  Wilmington 
has  8741 1  and  New  Castle  has  3,351  inhabitants. 

^  Education  and  Religion. — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  191 1  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
below.    Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  2  and  14, 
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and  is  provided  by  the  State.  The  common  school  population, 
estimated,  was  53,615,  of  which  67.08  per  cent  were  enrolled 
This  excludes  3,000  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  length  of  term 
was  172.5  days,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  common  schools 
for  one  year  was  $604,796.    The  following  is  a  general  survey: 


Classification 


Schools 


Teachers 


Students 


Common   Schools   

High   Schools,    Public 

High    Schools  and   Academies,   Private. 
Colleges    and  Universities,    General 


466 

19 

2 

1 


993 
84 
17 
23 


36,960 

1,155 

168 

1B7 


Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows: 


Name  and  Location 


Year 
Founded 


Instruc- 
tors 


Students 


Male 


Female 


Delaware  College,  Newark (State)  1834 

State  College  for  Colored  Students, 

Dover   (State)  1892 


27 
9 


163 


69 


The  State  also  maintains  2  public  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools,  one  at  Marshalton,  and  the  other  at  Wilmington. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  commu- 
nicants, or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Methodist,  32,402; 
Roman  Catholic,  24,228;  Presbyterian,  5,200;  Protestant  Epis- 
copal, 3,796;  and  Jews,   11,000. 

Agriculture. — The  State's  leading  industry  is  agriculture,  farms 
constituting  85  per  cent  of  the  total  land  surface.  The  north 
is  the  region  of  cereals  and  hay;  the  center  and  south,  of  fruits, 
berries,  grapes,  and  vegetables ;  the  south,  especially  of  peaches 
and  strawberries.  The  State  is  an  immense  market  garden  and 
orchard  for  the  larger  cities  of  the  neighborhood.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  crop  statistics  of  the  State  for  191 1  and  1912,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture: 


Total  Acres 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Rye 

Buckwheat 

Potatoes 

Hay 


(1912). 

(1911). 

(1912), 

(1911) , 

(1912). 

(1911) 

(1912). 

(1911) 

(1912) 

(1911) 

(1912) 

(1911) 

(1912) 

(1911) 


195,000 

6,630,000  bu. 

$3,381,000 

195,000 

6,630,000    " 

4,044,000 

111,000 

1,942,000   " 

1,864,000 

113,000 

1,887,000    " 

1,698,000 

4.000 

122.000   " 

65,000 

4,000 

120,000   " 

56,000 

1.000 

14,000   " 

11,000 

1,000 

15,000   «• 

14,000 

4.000 

64,000    " 

42,000 

4,000 

7C.000    " 

49.000 

11.000 

1,100.000   " 

770,000 

11.000 

660.000    " 

634,000 

72.000 

96,000  tons 

1.440,000 

72,000 

63,000   " 

1,418,000 

In  1910  there  were  10,836  farms  in  the  State,  an  increase  of 
11.9  per  cent  in  ten  years,  valued  at  £63,179,201,  an  increase  of 
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55.2  per  cent  in  ten  years.  There  are  95.9  acres  on  the  average 
farm,  with  an  average  value  of  $33.63  per  acre,  an  increase  in 
ten  years  of  50.9  per  cent. 

Mining. — The  mineral  resources  of  the  State  are  not  extensive, 
the  only  natural  products  of  any  importance  being  granite  and 
clay  taken  from  the  quarries  and*  pits  near  Wilmington. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
the  total  production  of  the  State  in  191 1  was  valued  at  $491,657, 
of  which  $218,234  was  represented  by  the  output  of  the  stone 
quarries  and  $200,610  by  the  clay  products.  In  19 10,  the  total 
production  was  valued  at  $664,073,  of  which  $357,708  was 
furnished  by  the  quarries  and  $216,555  by  the  clay  works. 

Manufactures. — The  city  of  Wilmington,  containing  two-fifths  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  State,  carries  on  the  greater  part  of 
the  manufacturing. 

In  1909  the  State  of  Delaware  had  726  manufacturing  establish- 
ments operating  on  the  factory  system  which  gave  employment  to 
an  average  of  23,984  persons  during  the  year  and  paid  out  $12,- 
618,000  in  salaries  and  wages.  Of  the  persons  employed,  21,238 
were  wage  earners.  These  establishments  made  products  to  the 
value  of  $52,840,000.  To  produce  these,  materials  to  the  cost  of 
$30,938,000  were  consumed.  The  value  added  by  manufacture  was 
thus  $21,902,000,  which  figure  best  represents  the  net  wealth  created 
by  manufacturing  operations  during  the  year. 

Measured  by  value  of  products  the  six  most  important  industries 
specified  were,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  leather,  foundry 
and  machine-shop  products,  cars  (steam-railroad),  paper  and  wood- 
pulp,  canning  and  preserving,  and  shipbuilding. 

Fisheries. — Delaware,  according  to  a  decennial  report  issued  by 
the  Government  in  191 1,  had,  in  1908,  1,744  persons  employed  in 
her  fisheries,  65  vessels  and  792  boats,  and  products  valued  at 
$541,000.    Menhaden  and  oysters  were  the  most  important  catches. 

Transportation. — According  to  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Eco- 
nomics, January  1,  191 1,  there  were  336.64  miles  of  railway  track 
in  the  State.  Most  of  the  traffic  is  on  the  trunk  lines  passing 
through  the  northern  part.  There  are  about  900  miles  of  electric 
track.  The  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal  connects  the  Bays  and 
is  13J4  miles  long.    Wilmington  is  the  principal  port. 

Finance  and  Banking. — According  to  the  report  of  the  State 
Treasurer,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jan.  13,  1913,  the  following 
was  the  financial  condition  of  the  State : 

Balance  on  hand,   Tan.  13,  1912 132,188 

Receipts,   Jan.  13,  1912— Jan.   13,  1913 666,511 

Total     $688,69S 

Disbursement*     612,696 

Balance  on  hand,  Jan.  13,  1913 176,008 
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In  addition,  the  School  Fund  showed  a  balance  of  $14,682;  and 
the  Sinking  Fund,  $1,663. 

The  total  debt  of  the  State,  the  greater  part  incurred  by  the 
loans  of  1887  and  1897,  amounts  to  $826,785. 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
for  1910  (published  in  1911)  shbwed  the  following  condition  of  the 
various  banks  in  the  State: 


Banks 


Number 


Capital 
Stock 


Deposits 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National     »           12,873,986 

State     4               620,000 

Mutual     Savings 2 

Loan  and  Trust  Co '«......  15 

Total     42          $4,«»,015 


•  •  •     ■  •»• 

1,726,000 


110,610,670 
2,110,791 
9,681,121 
8,180,016 


99,949,683 
1,682,622 
8,770,106 
6,417,624 


280,432,697  $20,770,006 


A  special  report  of  the  Comptroller  showed  the  following  con- 
dition of  the  National  Banks,  Sept.  i,  ion:  Number,  28;  Capital 
Stock  paid  in,  $2,373,985;  Surplus,  $2,165,800;  Individual  Deposits, 
$10,669,948;  Loans  and  Discounts,  $9,830,466.  Of  this  number,  15 
have  savings  departments,  with  total  savings  deposits  of  $1,733,688. 

Military  Bodies, — The  organized  militia  of  Delaware  consists  of 
1  regiment  of  8  companies  of  infantry ;  and  a  hospital  corps.  The 
total  strength  of  the  force  on  Jan.  1,  191 1,  was  42  officers  and  351 
enlisted  men.    The  State  has  an  available  force  of  32,000  men. 

Present  State  Government. — Governor,  Charles  R.  Miller,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Colen  Ferguson;  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  W. 
Miller;  Attorney-General,  Josiah  O.  Wolcott;  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner, William  R.  McCabe ;  State  Treasurer,  Charles  A.  Hastings ; 
State  Auditor  of  Accounts,  William  P.  Prettyman;  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, L  P.  Wickersham. 
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THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

THE  Federal  District  of  Columbia  occupies  an  area  of  60 
square  miles  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Potomac  River,  be- 
tween Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  surface  of  the  region 
is  a  rolling  plain  except  along  the  shores  of  the  river,  where  it  is 
low  and  marshy.  The  mass  of  the  population  is  centered  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  The  original  area  was  ceded  by  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  to  the  United  States  as  a  site  for  the  na- 
tional Capital.  The  Federal  Government  took  control  in  December, 
1800.  In  1846  the  portion  allowed  by  Virginia  was  ceded  back  to 
that  State.  The  present  government  of  the  District  is  in  the  hands 
of  three  Commissioners.  Two  of  these  Commissioners,  residents 
of  the  District,  are  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  have  equal  powers.  The 
third  is  detailed  from  time  to  time  from  the  Engineer  Corps  of 
the  Army.  The  board  of  Commissioners  have  all  the  ordinary 
jurisdiction  over  what  is  really  a  municipal  government  No  elec- 
tions are  held  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  its  citizens  have  no 
right  to  vote  elsewhere.  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  District  of  Columbia  usually  retain  their  citi- 
zenship in  the  State  from  which  they  were  appointed  or  in  which 
they  have  a  legal  residence. 

The  city  of  Washington  has  been  coextensive  with  the  District 
of  Columbia  since  February  n,  1895,  when,  by  act  of  Congress, 
Georgetown  was  made  a  part  of  Washington. 

Education  and  Religion. — All  educational  matters  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  general  board  of  Commissioners. 

The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education's  report  for  191 1  (issued 
in  191 2)  is  given  in  tabulated  form  below.  Education  is  compul- 
sory between  the  ages  of  8  and  14,  and  is  provided  by  the  District. 
The  common  school  population,  estimated,  was  71,842,  of  which 
77.68  per  cent  were  enrolled.  This  excludes  6,000  pupils  in  private 
schools.  The  length  of  term  was  18 1.2  days  and  the  total  expendi- 
ture for  the  common  schools,  for  one  year,  was  $2,679,564.  The 
following  is  a  general  survey: 


Classification 


Schools 


Teachers 


Students 


Common    Schools   

High    Schools,    Public    

High  Schools  and  Academies,  Private 

Professional  Schools 

Normal   Schools,    Public 

Normal    Schools,    Private    

Colleges  for  Women   

Colleges    and    Universities,    General.. 


144 
6 
21 
16 
2 
1 
1 
8 


1,631 

244 

147 

417 

SI 

4 

■  • 

685 


66,774 

5,411 

1,717 

2,398 

347 

€7 

146 

1,618 
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Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows: 


Name  and  Location 


je.  Washing^    (1)        1K8 


(1)   Nouaectarian.    (I)  National,    (t)    Roman  Catholic. 

The  District  also  maintains  a  public  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  both  situated  at  Wash- 
ington, also  one  school  for  the  deaf,  situated  at  Washington. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  communi- 
cants or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Roman  Catholic,  43,- 
778;  Baptist,  37,024;  Methodist,  20,007;  Protestant  Episcopal,  13,- 
692;  Presbyterian,  8,636;  and  Jews,  5,100. 

Population.— The  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  (or  variously  given  as  the  City  of  Washington)  accord- 
ing to  the  1910  Census,  was  331,069,  of  which  236,128  were  white 
and  94,446  were  negro.  This  was  an  increase  of  52,351  in  ten 
years,  or  18.8  per  cent 

Production  and  Industry. — Exclusive  of  Government  industries, 
there  were,  in  1909,  518  manufacturing  establishments  operating 
under  the  factory  system,  which  gave  employment  to  an  average 
01  9*758  persons  during  the  year,  and  paid  out  $6,835,000  in  salaries 
and  wages.  Of  the  persons  employed,  7,707  were  wage  earners. 
These  establishments  turned  out  products  to  the  value  of  $25,289,- 
000,  to  produce  which  materials  costing  $10,246,000  were  consumed. 
The  value  added  by  manufacture  was  thus  $15,043,000,  which 
figure  best  represents  the  net  wealth  created  by  manufacturing 
operations  during  the  year.    The  more  important  industries  are : 


Printing    and    publishing 

Bread  and  other  bakery  product" 

Liquors,     malt. ................. ......... 

Foundry   and   machine -shop   product*.. 

Lumber   and   Umber  product* 

Marble  and  alone   work 

Flour  mill  and  arlatmill  product! 

AH    other    Industries 


In  1910  there  were  31*4  farms  with  a  total  acreage  of  6,000  acres 
a  decrease  of  2,000  acres  in  10  years,  valued  at  $6,301,000,  a  de- 
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crease  of  $4,973,000  in  ten  years,  202  of  the  farms  were  operated 

by  white  farmers.    The  majority  of  the  farms  are  of  19  acres  and 
under. 

Finance  and  Banking, — The  receipts  and  expenditures,  includ- 
ing all  items  presented  in  the  Auditor's  last  report,  were  as 
follows : 

Balance   on   hand,   July   1,  1911 «. 1337,712 

Revenues  and  collections  during  year  ending  June  30,  1912 8,499,697 

United   States   appropriations    .% * 6,369,025 

Total     615.2CM34 

Net  expenditures  for  year  ending  June  30,  1912 13,792,342 

Reimbursements  to  tbe  United  States,  including  interest 1,015.339 

Total     $14,807,681 

Balance  on  hand,  July  1,  1912 - 398,763 

The  total  debt  of  the  District  of  Columbia  June  30,  1912,  made 
up  of  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  $8,258,550  and  an  unfunded  debt 
due  the  United  States  on  account  of  advances  of  $1,981,949, 
amounted  in  all  to  $10,240,499. 

During  the  year  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the 
outstanding  indebtedness  shown  at  the  close  of  the  previous  fiscal 
year  in  the  bonded  debt  by  reason  of  the  redemption  of  out* 
standing  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $629,650;  excess  revenues' of  the 
District  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  reim- 
bursement of  advances  made  by  the  United  States  of  $886,020.65 ; 
and  reimbursement  to  the  United  States  on  account  of  advances  in 
acquiring  Montrose  and  Meridian  Hill  Parks,  $76,016.75;  in  all, 
$1,501,68740. 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for 
1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following  condition  of  the 
various  banks  including  Stock  Savings  Banks  and  Loan  and  Trust 
Companies  in  the  District: 


Banks 


Number 


Capital 
Stock 


Deposits 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National     1 

Stock     Savings 14 

Loan  &  Trust   Co's 5 

Total     20 


1252,000 
1,606.700 
8,000,000 


$929,631 
10,516,201 
25,036319 


$942,027 

8,381.805 

23,664,370 


$9^60,700       $36,481,654       $32,988,202 


A  special  report  of  the  Comptroller  showed  the  following  con- 
dition of  the  National  Banks,  Sept.  i,  191 1:  Number,  n;  Capital 
Stock  paid  in,  $6,102,000;  Surplus,  $4,707,513;  Individual  De- 
posits, $24,427,791 ;  Loans  and  Discounts,  $22,953,183.  Of  this 
number  2  have  savings  departments,  with  total  savings  deposits 
of  $414,687. 

Military  Bodies — The  National  Guard  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, 1  brigade,  consists  of:  Artillery,  1  field  battery;  infantry,  2 
regiments  of  12  companies  each,  and  1  battalion  of  4  companies  5 
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ambulance  company,  and  signal  corps.  On  Jan.  1,  191 1,  the  total 
strength  was  128  officers,  and  1,411  enlisted  men.  The  unorganized 
reserve  militia  had  78,341  men. 

The  Naval  Militia  of  4  divisions  has  two  vessels  assigned  to  it, 
the  Ozark  and  the  Oneida.  The  force  of  the  division  on  Jan.  1, 
191 1,  was  14  officers  and  149  men.  Headquarters  are  at  Wash- 
ington. 
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FLORIDA 

Capital — Tallahassee 

Governor — Park  Trammell   (until  Jan.,  1917) 

LORIDA  is  the  southernmost  State  of  the  Union,  lying  be- 
tween lat.  240  30'  and  31  °  N.,  and  between  long.  79  48' 
and  870  38'  W.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the 
strait  of  Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Alabama.  The  total  length  of  the  State,  from 
north  to  south,  is  about  450  miles,  and  the  extreme  width  of  the 
northern  section  is  nearly  400  miles.  The  extending  peninsula  is 
about  375  miles  long  with  an  average  width  of  95  miles.  Th$ 
State's  total  area  is  58,666  square  miles,  of  which  3,805  square 
miles  is  water.  Florida  is  the  second  largest  State  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  surface  of  the  State  is  very  low  and  flat,  rising 
from  a  few  feet  above  sea  level  along  the  coast  to  a  central  ridge 
of  about  300  feet.  The  western  part,  with  the  exception  of  the 
coast,  is  quite  hilly.  The  southern  section  of  the  peninsula  is  built 
up  of  successive  coral  dikes ;  the  upper  section  is  occupied  by  Lake 
Okeechobee,  whose  shallow  waters  merge  into  the  Everglades,  an 
extensive  swamp  covering  the  entire  lower  division.  There  are  a 
number  of  springs  and  shallow  lakes  dotting  the  surface  of  the 
State. 

Early  History. — Florida  was  discovered  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon, 
March  27,  1513,  on  Easter  Sunday,  because  of  which  day  probably 
the  peninsula  was  named  Florida.  He  and  his  successors  explored 
a  large  part  of  the  region.  In  1539  a  force  of  600  under  De  Soto, 
landed  at  Tampa  Bay  and  traveled  up  toward  the  northwest,  pass- 
ing beyond  the  present  limits  of  the  State.  Some  French  Hugue- 
nots attempted  to  settle  here  in  1564,  but  two  years  later  they  were 
exterminated  by  the  Spanish.  From  this  time  on,  the  Spaniards 
were  in  absolute  control,  making  settlements  in  Pensacola  and 
along  the  coast.     In  1687  the  first  large  consignment  of  negro 
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slaves  was  brought  to  Florida.  From  1702  to  1748,  the  Spanish, 
French  and  British  along  the  coast  were  in  a  continuous  turmoil, 
the  British  besieging  St.  Augustine  twice.  The  Spanish  then  ex- 
changed Florida  for  Cuba  and  the  British  took  possession,  but, 
shortly  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  Florida  was  ceded  back  to 
Spain.  West  Florida  was  sold  to  France  in  1795.  Finally  the 
whole  of  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1819.  It  was 
organized  as  a  Territory  in  1822.  Between  18^5  and  1843  a  bitter 
warfare  was  waged  against  the  Seminoles  which  resulted  in  their 
removal  to  a  reservation  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Florida  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  State  in  1845. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  present  Constitution  was 
adopted  in  November,  1886,  by  popular  vote.  It  provides  for  the 
usual  three  governing  bodies,  namely,  legislative,  executive,  and 
judiciary. 

(1)  The  State  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  32  members 
elected  for  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  68  mem- 
bers, elected  for  two  years.  The  Senate  is  renewed  by  one-half 
every  two  years.  Legislative  sessions  are  biennial  and  are  limited 
to  60  days.    Members  are  allowed  $6  a  day  and  mileage. 

(2)  The  Governor  is  elected  for  four  years  and  cannot  succeed 
himself.  He  receives  $5,000  a  year.  There  are  elected  for  the 
same  term  of  office  a  secretary  of  state,  comptroller,  attorney-gen- 
eral, commissioner  of  agriculture,  treasurer,  and  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. 

(3)  There  js  a  supreme  court  consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and 
five  associate  justices,  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years;  also  circuit, 
criminal  and  county  courts  and  justices  of  the  peace.  Eight  circuit 
court  judges  are  appointed  for  four  years,  and  each  holds  two  ses- 
sions a  year.  County  court  judges  are  likewise  elected  for  four 
years. 

Local  government  is  provided  for  by  general  administration. 
There  are  48  counties  in  the  State. 

Political  Aspect. — The  State  is  divided  into  4  Congressional  dis- 
tricts. The  returns  from  the  Presidential  election  for  1912  were 
as  follows: 


Candidate 

Party 

Vote 

Per  Cent 

Wilson    

Democratic 
Republican 
Progressive 
Socialist 

86.417 
4,279 
4,535 

4,806 
1.854 

72.76 

Taft   -.... 

8.55 

Debs 

9.08 
9.60 

•  • .  • 

61,891 

The  returns  for  the  election  of  the  Govern* 

Dr  in  191 

2  were : 

2.646 
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The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  all  Democrats: 


Duncan  U.  Fletcher.  (1915) 


SENATORS 

Nathan  P.  Bryan.   (1917) 


REPRESENTATIVES 

[Mar.  4,  1913— Mar.  4,  1916.] 

L  Stephen  M.  Sparkman.  3.  Enunett  Wilson. 

2.  Frank  Clark.  4.  Claude  L'Engle. 

Population. — The  census  of  1910  gave  the  population  of  the  State 
as  752,619,  an  increase  of  42.4  per  cent  in  ten  years.  In  1910 
there  were  in  the  State  443,646  whites.  Florida  has  39  cities. 
Jacksonville,  the  largest,  has  a  population  of  57,699,  and  Tampa, 
the  second  city,  a  population  of  37,782.  Pensacola,  with  22,982  in- 
habitants, and  Key  West,  with  19,945  inhabitants,  are  the  other 
cities  in  the  State  having  over  10,000  inhabitants.  There  are  also 
6  cities  having  from  5,000  to  10,000,  10  from  2,500  to  5,000,  and 
19  having  less  than  2,500  inhabitants. 

The  total  land  area  of  the  State  is  54,861  square  miles.  The 
average  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  1910  was  13.7;  in 
1900  and  1890  it  was  9.6  and  7.1,  respectively.  The  ayerage  num- 
ber per  square  mile  for  continental  United  States  as*  a  whole  in 
1910  was  30.9. 

The  total  population  of  Florida  in  191  o  was  subdivided  as  to 
color  as  follows:  White,  443,646;  negro,  308,669;  all  other  per- 
sons (Indians,  and  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other  Asiatics),  304. 
The  equivalent  figures  for  1900  were :  White  297,333 ;  negro,  230,- 
730;  all  other,  479. 

Education  and  Religion, — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  191 1  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
below.  Education  is  not  compulsory,  and  is  provided  by  the  State. 
The  common  school  population,  estimated,  was  189,477,  of  which 
78.37  per  cent  were  enrolled.  This  excludes  8,193  pupils  in  private 
schools.  The  length  of  term  was  106.0  days,  and  the  total  expen- 
diture for  the  common  schools,  for  one  year,  was  $1,773,720.  The 
following  is  a  general  survey : 


Classification 


Schools 


Teachers 


Students 


Common  Schools  

High  Schools,  Public 

High  Schools  and  Academies,  Private.. 

Professional  Schools  

Normal   Schools,   Public 

Normal  Schools,  Private 

Colleges  for  Women 

Colleges  and  Universities,   General 


2,463 

4,015 

148,089 

77 

176 

2,608 

17 

80 

2,180 

3 

U 

84 

1 

28 

314 

1 

5 

267 

1 

•  *  •  • 

138 

5 

142 

462 

Six  towns  maintain  schools  for  the  colored  race. 

The  State  also  maintains  one  public  reformatory  and  industrial 
school  situated  at  Marianna,  and  one  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind 
situated  at  St.  Augustine. 
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Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows: 


Name  and  Location 


Year 

Founded 


Instructors 


Students 


Male 


University  of  Florida,  Gainesville  (2) 

Rollins  College,  Winter  Park...  (1) 
John  B.  Stetson  University, 

DeLand    (3) 


1884 
1885 

1887 


22 
23 

47 


169 
73 

200 


161 
234 


(1)  Nonsectarian.    (2)  State.    (3)  Baptist. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  communi- 
cants or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Baptist,  91,988; 
Methodist,  82,262;  Roman  Catholic,  17,507;  Protestant  Episcopal, 
8>575;  Presbyterian,  7,051;  Disciples,  3,254;  Congregational* 
2,687,  and  Jews,  3,000. 

Agriculture, — Combining  the  climates  of  temperate  and  semi- 
tropical  nature,  Florida  exhibits  a  varied  cultivation.  In  the  north 
the  products  include  peaches,  pears,  and  cotton,  while  the  middle 
and  southern  counties  produce  the  finest  oranges  and  pineapples. 

The  following  were  the  crop  statistics  for  the  State  in  1912  and 
191 1,  according  to  a  special  report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture : 


Total  Acres 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Com           (1912) 666,000 

(1911) 636,000 

Oats            (1913) 43,000 

(1911) 43,000 

Potatoes     (1912) 11,000 

OSll) 10.000 

Hay            (1912) 43,000 

(1911) 18,000 

Tobacco      (1912) 3400 

(1911) 2,600 

Rice            (1912) 600 

(1911) 700 

Cotton        (1912)....% 260,000 

(1911) 320,000 


8,615,000  bo. 

•8,727,000 

9,286,000  " 

7,429.000 

740,000  '• 

518,000 

580,000  M 

436.000 

1,023,000   " 

1,125,000 

900,000  " 

1,306,000 

54,000  tons 

977,000 

23,000  " 

426,000 

2,604,000  lbs. 

781,000 

2,444,000  M 

684,32* 

15.000  bu. 

14,000 

18,000  M 

14,000 

68,000  bales 

83,000  " 

•■*•..«■ 

Florida  is  widely  known  as  a  fruit-bearing  country.     According 
to  the  Year  Book,  the  following  was  the  yield  for  1910: 


Fruit 

Oranges 

Lemons 

Limes     

Grape  Fruit   . 

Sugar  Apples  

Avocado  Pears    .... 

Pineapples     

Bananas    

Mangoes     

Guavas    

Total  , 


Trees 


Yield  in  Crates  I    Value 


3,126,523 

20,891 

24.263 

523,413 


4,237,290 

7,072 

12,537 

552,816 

408 

12,327 

593,859 

14447 

25,730 

48,541 


23,724.349 
13349 

98,116 

831,187 

1,007 


7,784 
13,751 
23,081 


3,695,090  5,499,724 


15,222,577 
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Forestry  and  Fisherieav-Three-fourths  of  the  State  is  covered 
by  valuable  timber  and  large  quantities  of  pitch  pine  and  oak  tim- 
ber are  exported.  Tar,  turpentine  and  rosin  are  produced  in  in- 
creasing quantities. 

According  to  the  Government  fisheries  report  issued  in  191 1, 
Florida  had  in  1908,  9,006  persons  employed,  327  fishing  and  trans- 
portation vessels,  and  products  valued  at  $3,389,000.  The  mullet 
and  sponge  fisheries  were  the  most  important. 

Mines  and  Manufactures*— The  chief  mineral  product  of  the 
State  is  phosphate  rock.  According  to  the  last  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  the  following  was  the  mineral  output  of  this 
State  m  191 1: 


Product 


Quantity 


Value 


Oar  products  (short  tons).... 

Fullers  earth    (short  tons; 

Lime    (short   tons).... 

Mineral   waters    (gallons   sold) 

Phosphate  rock  (Ions  tons) 

Sand  and  gravel  (short  tons).. 

Sand-lime    brick 

Other    products *.... 


Total 


31,167 

$332,886 

27,668 

266,671 

10,807 

49,221 

114,416 

19,330 

2,436,248 

9,473,638 

112,776 

33,389 

50,274 

135,320 

810,250,228 


The  last  industrial  census  (1909)  showed  that  Florida  had 
2,159  manufacturing  establishments  which  gave  employment  to 
an  average  of  64,810  persons  during  the  year  and  paid  out  $27,- 
937,000  in  salaries  and  wages.  Of  the  persons  employed,  57,473 
were  wage  earners.  These  establishments  turned  out  products  to 
the  value  of  $72,890,000,  to  produce  which  materials  costing  $26,- 
128,000  were  used.    The  leading  industries  are  tabaluted  below: 


Establishments 


Number 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Artificial  atone 32 

Bread  products  U3 

Carriages,   etc.   89 

Fertilizers  12 

Foundries  36 

tee,    manufactured. . .  70 

Lumber 515 

Printing    174 

Shipbuilding    52 

Tobacco     229 

Turpentine 693 

All    other   industries.  294 

Total  2,159 


1167.000 

694,000 

427,000 

3*768,000 

1,213,000 

2,469,000 

27,670,000 

1,683,000 

1,032,000 

11,164,000 

6,611,000 

9,613,000 


173 

686 

309 

710 

692 

684 

20,893 

1,308 

668 

13,434 

20,687 

4,917 


170,000 

233,000 

166,000 

378,000 

343,000 

367,000 

8,804,000 

774,000 

826,000 

8,603,000 

6,803,000 

2,672,000 


1215,000 

1,292,000 

463,000 

3,878,000 

837,000 

1,207,000 

20,863,000 

1,866,000 

697,000 

21,676,000 

11,938,000 

8,069,000 


966,291,000        64,810       $27,937,000         $72,890,000 


Transportation. — The  total  length  of  railways  in  the  State  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  Dec. 
31, 1910,  was  4^88.84  miles.  There  are  about  150  miles  of  electric 
road.    Florida  has  more  coast  line  than  any  other  State.    The 
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river  and  liarbor  facilities  of  the  region  have  been  improved,  aid* 
ing  in  the  commercial  development.  Most  of  the  exports  are 
forest  products  and  phosphates  for  foreign  and  home  markets. 
Pensacola  has  large  foreign  shipments  of  cotton,  grain  and  tobacco. 
Tampa  and  Key  West  have  a  large  cigar  trade.  Punta  Gorda  ships 
vegetables  and  fish,  and  Carabelle  large  quantities  of  turpentine. 

Finance. — The  State  Treasurer's  report,  dated  Jan.  I,  1913, 
showed  the  following  condition: 

Balance  on   hand.  Tan.  lf  1912 $868,440 

Receipts  during  1912    3,023,607 

Total     8,882,131 

Disbursements   during    1912    2,870,903 

Balance  on  hand,  Jan.  1,  1918 $1J0HJB9 

The  public  debt  consists  solely  of  refunded  bonds  amounting 
to  $uj 7,567.00,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent  per 
annum,  all  of  which  are  held  by  the  Educational  Funds  of  the 
State. 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for 
1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following  condition  of  the 
various  banks  in  the  State: 


Banks 


Number 


Capital 
Stock 


Deposits 


Loans  mnd 
Discounts 


National     43 

State     Ill 

Stock     Savings 5 

Private     7 

Total     166 


$5,750,800 

B,58*,236 

170,000 

111,900 


125,837,663 

12,672,967 

1,294,086 

869,706 


127,240,746 

15,426,010 

1,169,004 

670,100 


19,615,125  146,674,421 


144.406,950 


Militia. — The  Florida  State  Troops  (one  brigade)  has  artillery, 
I  company  of  coast;  infantry,  I  regiment  of  10  companies  and  1 
regiment  of  8  companies;  hospital  corps.  Total  strength  Jan.  I, 
191 1,  107  officers  and  i,iii  enlisted  men. 

Present  State  Government. — Governor,  Park  Trammell;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  H.  C.  Crawford;  Treasurer,  J.  C  Luning; 
Comptroller,  W.  V.  Knott;  Attorney-General,  Thomas  F.  West; 
Auditor,  Ernest  Amos;  Adjutant-General,  J.  C.  R.  Foster;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  W.  N.  Sheats;  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  W.  A.  McRea. 
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GEORGIA 

Capital — Atlanta 

Governor — Joseph  M.  Brown  (until  June,  1913) 

GEORGIA,  named  in  honor  of  George  II,  of  England,  is  one 
of  the  thirteen  original  States  of  the  Union.  Lying  in  the 
South  Atlantic  group  between  lat.  300  20'  and  350  N.,  and 
between  long.  8o°  48'  and  850  38'  W.,  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  on  the  east  by  South  Carolina  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  Florida,  and  on  the  west  by 
Florida  and  Alabama.  The  extreme  length  of  the  State,  from  north 
to  south,  is  320  miles.  Its  breadth  is  254  miles  from  east  to  west. 
Area,  59,265  square  miles,  of  which  540  square  miles  are  water. 
The  surface  of  the  State  is  irregular,  rising  in  terraces.  The 
coast  is  low  and  swampy.  About  200  miles  from  the  sea  the  foot* 
hills  and  mountains  begin  and  extend  toward  the  west  and  north- 
west, reaching  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  a  part  of 
the  eastern  chain  of  the  Appalachians. 

Early  History* — (Georgia  was  originally  part  of  the  vast  domain 
of  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  Indians.  De  Soto,  in  1540,  penetrated 
the  interior,  and  Ribault,  in  1562,  visited  the  coast.  Although  the 
territory  was  included  in  the  grant  to  the  Carolina  proprietors,  the 
English  did  not  occupy  it  until  June,  17 17,  when  Sir  Robert  Mont- 
gomery received  the  tract  between  the  Savannah  and  Altamaha 
rivers,  extending  to  the  Pacific.  This  tract  was  to  be  a  province 
called  the  Margravate  of  Azilia.  Seven-eighths  of  this  territory 
was  purchased  back  by  the  British  in  1730  and  ceded  to  a  body  of 
trustees  organized,  "to  establish  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  Ameri- 
ca." The  remaining  one-eighth  had  been  acquired  from  Lord  Car- 
teret The  territory  then  became  a  colony  under  General  James 
Oglethorpe  as  Governor.  With  116  emigrants  he  landed  at  Yama- 
craw  Bluff,  Feb.  12,  1733,  and  la*d  tne  foundations  of  the  city  of 
Savannah.  At  first,  rum  and  slavery  were  prohibited,  but  in  1747 
these  restrictions  were  removed.  In  1752,  the  trustees  of  Georgia 
surrendered  their  rights  to  the  crown.  In  April,  1776,  Georgia  in- 
structed her  delegates  in  Congress  to  vote  for  independence.  In 
December,  1778,  the  British  captured  Savannah  and  held  it  until 
1782.  The  first  State  constitution  was  framed  in  1777,  and  on 
January  2,  1778,  the  Federal  constitution  was  ratified.  In  1802 
Georgia  ceded  to  the  Federal  government  all  her  lands  west  of 
the  Chattahoochee  embracing  the  greater  part  of  the  present  States 
of  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  present  Constitution,  the 
fourth  in  number,  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  the  people  in  December, 
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1877.    It  provides  for  the  usual  three  governing  bodies:  legislative, 
executive  and  judiciary. 

(1)  44  Senators  and  175  Representatives  are  chosen  for  periods 
of  two  years.  Legislative  sessions  are  held  annually  and  are  limited 
to  50  days.  Members  of  the  Legislature  receive  $4  a  day  and  mile- 
age. 

(2)  The  Governor  of  the  State  holds  office  for  two  years,  and 
may  serve  two  terms  consecutively,  but  is  then  ineligible  for  four 
years-    He  receives  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year. 

(3)  The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  chief  justice  and  five  as- 
sociate justices,  all  chosen  by  popular  election  for  terms  of  six 
years.  There  is  a  superior  court  judge  and  a  solicitor  for  each  of 
the  24  judicial  circuits,  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for  a 
period  of  four  years. 

Local  administration  is  governed  by  general  legislation.  There 
are  146  counties  in  the  State. 

Political  Aspect— The  State  is  divided  into  12  U.  S.  Congres- 
sional districts.  The  returns  from  the  last  Presidential  election 
,(1912)  were  as  follows: 


Candidate 


Party 


Vote 


Wilson    Democratic  93,076             76.67 

Taft    Republican  5411              4Jf7 

Roosevelt    Progressive  21*880            16.14 

Debs     - Socialist  1,018 

Chafin    Prohibition  149 

Total    UMM 

The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  all  Democrats: 

SENATORS 
Augustus  O.  Bacon.    (1919)  Hoke  Smith.    (1915) 

REPRESENTATIVES 

[Mar.  4,  191S— Mar.  4,  1915.] 

1.  Charles  G.  Edwards.  7.  Gordon  Lee. 

%.  Seaborn   Anderson  Roddenbery.  8.  Samuel   J.   Tribble. 

3.  C.  R.  Crisp.  9.  Thomas  M.  Bell. 

4.  William  C.   Adamson.  10.  Thos.  W.  Hardwick. 

5.  William  S.   Howard.  11.  J.  R.  Walker. 

6.  Charles  L.   Bartlett.  12.  t>.  M.  Hughes. 

Population. — The  population  of  the  State  according  to  the  census 
of  1910  was  2,609,121.  In  1900  it  was  2,216,531,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  17.7  per  cent  in  ten  years.  There  are  1,431,816  whites, 
and  1,176.987  negroes.  The  largest  cities  are:  Atlanta,  the  capital, 
154,839;  Savannah,  65,064;  Augusta,  41,040;  and  Macon,  40,665. 

Education  and  Religion. — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  1911  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
below.   Education  is  not  compulsory  and  is  provided  by  the  State. 
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The  common  school  population,  estimated,  was  830,180  of  which 
66.96  per  cent  were  enrolled.  This  excludes  27,300  pupils  in  pri- 
vate schools.  The  length  of  term  was  144.4  days,  and  the  total  ex- 
penditure for  the  common  schools,  for  one  year,  was  $4419,596. 
The  following  is  a  general  survey: 


Classification 


Schools 


Teachers 


Students 


Common     Schools 

Hifh  Schools,  Public   

High  Schools  and  Academies,  Private. 

Professional     Schools 

Normal     Schools,    Public 

Normal    Schools,   Private 

Colleges  and  Universities,   General.... 


6,479 


68 

17 

1 

1 

n 


12,625 
588 

260 


39 
4 

MO 


555,794 

17,608 

10,621 

1,811 

652 

US4 

8060 


Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows : 


Name  and  Location 


Year 
Founded 


Instruc- 
tors 


Students 


Male 


Female 


University  of  Georgia,  Athens. 

Emory    College,   Oxford 

Mercer   University;    Macon 

Bowdon  College,  Bowdon 

Atlanta  Baptist  College,  Atlanta 

Atlanta    University,    Atlanta 

dark   University,   South  Atlanta 

North   Georgia  Agri.   Coll.,  Dahlonega 
Young  Harris  College,  Young  Harris. 

Morris   Brown  College,  Atlanta 

Georgia  School  of  Tech.,  Atlanta 

Piedmont    College,    Demorest 


1800 

48 

681 

28ft 

1886 

16 

313 

•*  •• 

1837 

80 

880 

•  •  • 

1867 

7 

286 

228 

1867 

17 

223 

•  •  • 

1869 

89 

186 

288 

1870 

9 

73 

80 

1872 

16 

188 

31 

1885 

9 

246 

90 

1886 

14 

83 

10 

1888 

48 

693 

•  •  • 

1897 

18 

69 

97 

(1)     Nonsectarian.    (2)     Methodist     Episcopal.     (4)     State.    (6)      Baptist.    (9) 
A  M.  £. 

The  State  also  maintains  2  public  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools:  One  situated  at  Hapeville,  and  the  other  at  Milledgeville 
also  i  school  for  the  blind  at  Macon,  and  i  school  for  the  deaf  at 
Cave  Spring. 

The  last  religious  census  gave  the  following  communicants  or 
members  of  religious  organizations:  Baptist,  596,319;  Methodist, 
J49>079;  Presbyterian,  24,040;  Roman  Catholic,  19,273;  Disciples, 
13,749;  Protestant  Episcopal,  9,790;  and  Congregational,  5,581. 
There  were  9,300  Jews. 

Agriculture  and  Fisheries. — 70  per  cent  of  the  State's  total  area 
is  in  farms  of  which  37  per  cent  are  operated  by  negroes :  Georgia 
ranks  second  among  the  States  in  the  production  of  cotton  and  is 
the  largest  producer  of  sea  island  cotton.  The  northern  part  of 
the  State  produces  cereals.  The  southern  part  is  mostly  covered 
with  forests  of  long-leaf  pine.  The  following  were  the  crop 
statistics  of  the  State  for  recent  years,  according  to  reports  is- 
sued by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Thirteenth 
Decennial  Census: 
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Total  Acres 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Corn           (1912) 3,910,000 

(1911) 3,682,000 

Wheat         (1912) 132,000 

(1911) 146,000 

Oats            (1912) 804,000 

(1911) 404,000 

Rye             (1912) 11,000 

(1911) 12,000 

Potatoes     (1912) 12,000 

(1911) 12,000 

Hay            (1912) 234,000 

(1911) 87,000 

Tobacco      (1912) 1.400 

(1911) 1,200 

Rice            (1912) 900 

(1911) 1,460 

Cotton        (1912) 6,300,000 

(1911) 6,700,000 


63,968,000  bu. 
69,072,000   " 
1,28,000  M 
1,740,000  " 
7,571,000 
8,686,000 
101,000 
114.000 
936,000 
864,000 
316,060  tons 
117,000   " 
1,162,000  lbs. 
1,080,000   M 
27,000  bu. 
39,000  " 
1,701,000  bales 
2,768,000 


*« 
«• 
«« 
«« 

$4 
<f 


$* 


146,864,000 

49,030,000 

1,498,000 

1,9*4.000 

4,921,000 

6,080,000 

141,000 

167.000 

814,000 

960.000 

6,372,000 

1,989,000 

349,000 

902,400 

24,000 

30,000 


The  acreage  of  the  combined  cereals  is  about  four-fifths  that  of 
cotton,  while  their  value  is  only  about  one-third  that  of  this  latter 
crop.  Corn  ranks  first  among  the  cereals,  representing  about  seven- 
eighths  both  of  the  total  acreage  and  the  total  value.  Peanuts  is 
an  important  crop,  over  2,500,000  bushels  being  harvested  annually. 

In  1910  there  were  290499  farms  with  a  total  acreage  of  26,- 
866,000  acres,  an  increase  of  16  per  cent  in  10  years,  valued  at 
$477,603,000,  an  increase  of  160  per  cent  in  10  years.  The  average 
number  of  acres  per  farm  was  93,  a  decrease  of  21  per  cent  in  10 
years. 

Of  the  farmers  of  Georgia,  168468,  or  57.9  per  cent  were  whites ; 
and  122,554,  or  42  per  cent  were  negroes. 

Strawberries  are  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  small  fruits 
raised  in  Georgia.  The  total  acreage  of  small  fruits  in  1909  was 
988,  and  the  production  was  1,262,000  quarts,  and  the  value  was 
$112,000. 

The  total  quantity  of  orchard  fruits  produced  in  1909  was  3,671  ,- 
000  bushels,  valued  at  2,931,000.  Peaches  and  nectarines  contrib- 
uted about  two-thirds  of  this  quantity;  apples  and  pears  most  of 
the  remainder.  The  production  of  grapes  in  1909  amounted  to 
2.767,366  pounds,  valued  at  $99,216,  and  that  of  nuts  to  845,553 
pounds,  valued  at  $61,106.  In  addition,  there  was  reported  the 
production  of  tropical  fruits,  valued  at  $51,999. 

The  live-stock  statistics  were  as  follows:  cattle,  1,080.316; 
horses,  120,067;  mules,  295,348;  asses,  765;  swine,  1,783,684;  sheep, 
187,644;  goats,  89,616.  Total  value,  $78,118,098. 
•  The  fishery  products  in  Georgia  in  1908  had  a  value  of  $701,000 
according  to  the  Government  report  issued  in  191 1.  There  were 
2,525  persons  employed.  There  were  88  vessels  and  about  3.000 
boats  of  all  descriptions  in  use.  Oysters  formed  48  per  cent  of 
all  products. 

Mining. — The  State  has  considerable  mineral  resources.  In  the 
mountain  ridges  and  valleys  are  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  manganese, 
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rroofiag  slate,  and  aluminum.  The  annual  output  of  Georgian 
marble  exceeds  $1,000,000.  According  to  the  last  report  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  the  total  value  of  mineral  products  in 
191 1  was  $6,171,367.   Detailed  figures  for  the  preceding  year  were; 


Product 


Quantity 


Value 


Clay    products 

Coal    (short    tons) 

Gold     (ounces,    troy) , 

Lime     (short    tons) 

Mineral  waters  (gallons  sold). 

Ocher     (short    tons) 

Sand   and  gravel   (short  tons) 

Silver    (ounces,    troy) , 

Stone     

Other     products 


$2,294,501 

211,196 

298,792 

2.099 

43,400 

11,903 

44,962 

782,166 

99,888 

5,838 

60,971 

434,276 

206,263 

200 

100 

1,644*584 

887,182 

Total 


$5,580,643 


Manufactures. — According  to  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Census  of 
1910,  the  following  were  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
State: 


Establishments 


Number 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Agricultural       imple- 
ments      17 

Bread   products    110 

Brick  and  tile 75 

Carriage    materials. . .  83 

Car    construction 34 

Cotton    goods    116 

Fertilizers    110 

Flour-mill    products. .  106 

Foundry    products. . . .  107 

Lumber    1,826 

Marble   and  stone....  104 

Oil,     cottonseed 142 

Printing      and      pub- 
lishing;      442 

Turpentine    products.  592 

All    other    industries.  1,029 

Total  4,792 


$1,410,000 

614 

$250,000 

$1,117,000 

525,000 

706 

277,000 

1,532.000 

2,771,000 

2,086 

679,000 

1,711,000 

2,220,000 

1,252 

617,000 

2.560,000 

4,271,000 

6,643 

3.548.000 

6,535,000 

64,651,000 

28,495 

8,726,000 

48.037,000 

24,238,000 

3,373 

1,020.000 

16.800.000 

2,749,000 

630 

273,000 

8,000,000 

7,993,000 

3,363 

1,980.000 

5,808,000 

28,337,000 

25,271 

8,302,000 

16,127,000 

2,117,000 

2,391 

1,172.000 

2,648,000 

12,720,000 

3.609 

1,513,000 

23,641,000 

4,732,000 

3,849 

2,362,000 

6,400,000 

2,990,000 

14,253 

3,224,000 

6.939,000 

40,060,000 

23,512 
118,036 

9,324,000 
$43,867,000 

57,972,000 

$202,778,000 

$202,863,000 

Although  Georgia  is  an  agricultural  rather  than  a  manufac- 
turing State,  it  has  been  for  the  past  60  years  one  of  the  leading 
and  most  progressive  industrial  States  of  the  South.  In  1849-50 
the  total  value  of  the  manufactured  products  of  the  State  amounted 
to  only  $7,082,000,  while  in  1899,  it  was  $94,532,000,  or  more  than 
thirteen  times  as  great  as  50  years  previous.  The  increase  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  has  been  even  more  remarkable.  The  value 
by  1909  increased  to  $202,863,000,  a  gain  of  114.6  per  cent,  which 
was  far  in  excess  of  that  in  the  population  of  the  State. 

Transportation. — The  superior  transportation  facilities  of  the 
State  account  in  part  for  its  rapid  industrial  growth.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  important  railway  systems,  and  it  possesses  also 
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the  advantages  of  excellent  water  communication.  On  the  east 
the  Savannah  River  is  navigable  as  far  as  Augusta  by  light-draft 
vessels,  and  on  the  west  the  Chattahoochee  River  as  far  as 
Columbus,  while  other  streams,  such  as  the  Ocmulgee,  Altamaha, 
and  Oconee  Rivers,  are  navigable  for  considerable  distances.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Econ- 
omics made  for  Dec.  31,  1910,  there  are  7,078  miles  of  railroad 
in  operation.  There  are  about  400  miles  of  electric  road.  Savannah 
is  the  principal  port  with  a  river  frontage  of  eight  miles,  which, 
by  harbor  improvements,  is  to  be  made  accessible  to  vessels 
of  large  tonnage.  A  number  of  rivers  offer  advantages  of  naviga- 
tion to  a  large  portion  of  the  State. 

Finance  and  Banking. — The  receipts  of  the  State  for  1910  were 
$5,675,029;  the  disbursements,  $5,056,104;  the  balance,  $618,294. 
The  total  State  debt  for  1910  was  $6,934,202. 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for 
1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following  condition  of  the 
various  banks  in  the  State: 


Banks 


Number 


Capital 
Stock 


Deposits 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National    

State1     

Stock    Savings. 
Private    


Ill 

341 

16 

7 


|12t608,580 

12,742,859 

1,136,663 

96,000 


$36,846,290 

35,536,158 

7,929,255 

333,058 


166,376,389 

66,638,752 

8,623,873 

428,164 


Total 


475 


$26,479,092 


$80,648,761 


$121,067,177 


1  Incomplete,  about  100  banks  failed  to  report. 

Militia. — The  National  Guard  of  Georgia  (i  brigade)  consists 
of  cavalry,  I  squadron  of  4  troops  and  1  squadron  of  3  troops; 
artillery,  2  field  batteries  and  coast  corps  of  4  companies ;  infantry, 
2  regiments  of  12  companies  each,  1  regiment  of  9  companies  and 
2  battalions  of  4  companies  each ;  hospital  corps  of  7  detachments. 
Total  strength,  Jan.  1,  191 1,  223  officers  and  2,^6  enlisted  men. 

Present  State  Government. — Governor,  Joseph  M.  Brown;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Philip  Cook;  Treasurer,  William  A.  Wright; 
Comptroller  and  ex-officio  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  W.  A. 
Wright;  Attorney-General,  John  C.  Hart;  Adjutant-General,  W. 
G.  Obear;  Superintendent  of  Education,  J.  M.  Pound;  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  T.  G.  Hudson. 
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GUAM 

GUAM  is  the  southernmost  and  largest  of  the  Ladrone,  or 
Mariana  group  of  islands  situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
lat  130  30'  N.,  and  long.  1440  45"  E.  It  lies  about  1,500 
miles  east  of  Manila,  is  29  miles  long,  from  3  to  10  miles  wide, 
and  covers  2x0  square  miles.  The  whole  island  is  surrounded  by 
a  coral  reef.  The  northern  half  is  a  flat  plateau,  while  the  south- 
ern half  is  wild  and  mountainous.  In  1898  the  island  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  Spain.  The  most  important  spot  on  the 
island  is  Apra  Harbor,  now  used  as  a  Government  coaling  and 
naval  station.  Five  miles  from  the  harbor  is  the  capital,  Agana, 
with  11,624  natives  and  329  foreign  inhabitants. 

The  Governor  of  the  island  is  the  Commandant  of  the  Naval 
Station.    There  is  an  Island  Court  and  a  Court  of  Appeals. 

Education  is  compulsory  and  the  1,700  children  of  school  age 
who  attend  school  in  Agana,  or  in  the  villages,  are  taught  in 
English. 

Only  about  1  per  cent  of  the  soil  is  cultivated,  the  rest,  for  the 
most  part,  being  barren  waste.  Agriculture  and  fishing  are  al- 
most the  only  occupations  of  the  natives.  The  products  of  the 
island  are:  Corn,  copra,  rice,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  potatoes,  and 
timber.    There  are  about  5,000  head  of  cattle. 


HAWAII 

Capital — Honolulu 

Governor — Walter  F.  Frear   (until  Aug.  15,  1915) 

THE  Hawaiian  Islands,  forming  the  northeastern  group  of 
Polynesia,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  lie  between  lat.  18*  54' 
and  220  15'  N.,  and  between  long.  1540  50'  and  1600  30' 
W.  There  are  eight  inhabited  and  several  small  uninhabited 
islands  in  single  file,  extending  about  400  miles  from  southeast  to 
northwest  The  area  of  the  group  is  6,449  square  miles.  The 
islands  are  of  volcanic  origin  and  are  all  mountainous. 

It  is  thought  that  Gactano  discovered  the  islands  in  1555.  Cook 
visited  them  in  1778  and  called  them  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Van- 
couver, in  1792,  visited  the  islands  and  introduced  the  first  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  first  constitution  was  proclaimed  October  8, 
1840.  In  1843  a  provisional  cession  of  the  islands  was  made  to 
Great  Britain,  but  their  independence  was  restored  in  the  same 
year.  Kamehameha  I  had  become  master  of  the  whole  island 
of  Hawaii  in  1791,  and  his  dynasty  lasted  until   1872.     David 
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Kalakaua  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  in  1874.  Two  years 
later  a  reciprocity  treaty  was  ratified  with  the  United  States. 
Liliuokalani  succeeded  her  brother  in  1891,  and  was  dethroned 
two  years  later  for  attempting  to  establish  an  absolute  monarchy. 
In  the  following  year  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  was  organized, 
with  San  ford  B.  Dole  as  President  An  annexation  treaty  was 
drawn  up  in  1893,  an<^  5  years  later  was  ratified.  On  June  14, 
1900,  Hawaii  Territory  was  organized  as  a  Territory  with  Dole 
as  Governor. 

Government — There  are  three  governing  bodies:  Executive, 
legislative,  and  judiciary.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
Governor  and  Secretary,  both  appointed  by  the  President  for 
four  years.  The  Governor  appoints  the  other  executive  officials 
and  department  heads.    The  Governor  receives  $7,000. 

The  Legislature  is  composed  of  two  houses — a  Senate  of  15 
members  elected  for  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives 
of  30  members,  holding  office  for  two  years.  Sessions  are  biennial 
and  are  limited  to  60  days.    Members  receive  $400  a  year. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  Territory  is  vested  in  a  Supreme 
Court,  with  three  judges,  5  circuit  courts,  29  district  courts,  and 
other  inferior  courts  established  by  the  Legislature.  The  judges 
are  appointed  by  the  President. 

The  Territory  is  represented  in  Congress  by  a  delegate  who  is 
elected  for  two  years  by  popular  vote.  The  present  delegate  is 
J.  Kuhio  Kalanianaole,  Republican.  He  received  8,049  votes 
to  4,503  for  L.  L.  McCandless,  Democrat,  and  989  for  C.  K. 
Notley,  Home  Ruler.  The  present  Territorial  Legislature  is  al- 
most entirely  Republican. 

Population. — The  population  of  the  islands  for  1910  was  191,- 
909.  The  general  enumeration  by  races  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table: 


Race 


1900 


1910 


Increase 


Decrease 


Increase 
PerCent 


Hawaiian*     29,787  98,099 

Part     Hawaiian* 7,848  12,485  4,637 

Portuguese     15,675  22,294  6,619 

Spanish     1.962  1,962 

Porto     Ricans 4,828  4328 

Other    Caucasians 10,677  14,684  4,107 

Chinese     25,762  21,698 

Japanese     61.115  79,663  18*548 

All  others 3,237  8.196  4,969 

Total     164,001  191,909  45,660 

Net   Increase 37,908 


8,688 

*  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


4,064 


•     •  •  • 


69.08 


New 
New 


30.36 

151.20 


7,762 


24*62 


Honolulu,  the  largest  city,  has  a  population  of  52,183. 

The  number  of  deaths  numbered  3,296  for  1910,  showing  a 
death  rate  of  17.34  per  thousand.  The  births  numbered  4,494, 
showing  a  birth  rate  of  23.42  per  thousand.  The  marriages  num* 
bered  2,266. 
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Education. — All  public  schools  are  under  a  territorial  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction,  consisting  of  a  superintendent  and  Six 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor  from  the  four  prin- 
cipal islands.  Public  schools,  June,  1911,  showed  the  following 
condition : 


Islands 


Schools 


Teachers 


Pupils 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Hawaii     60  162  8,640  2,972  0,612 

Maui     33  90  1,821  1,481  3,802 

Molokai     0  9  101  82  18S 

Oahu     36  201  4,321  2,888  7,700 

Kauai     17  61  1,5W  1,277  2,791 

Total     - 165  523          11,397  9\200  20,697 

There  are  also  51  private  schools,  which  were  distributed  as 
follows,  December,  1910: 


Islands 


Hawaii     - 

Maui     

Molokai     

Oahu     

Kauai     

Total     h 51 


Schools 

Teachers 

1 

Pupils 

Male 

Female 

Total 

8 

82 

882 

870 

762 

11 

87 

506 

578 

1,083 

1 

2 

22 

■  •  • 

22 

28 

128 

1,925 

1,613 

9,538 

3 

7 

63 

67 

130 

276 


2,897 


2,628 


5,625 


In  1912,  the  number  of  all  schools  was  207,  with  882  teachers, 
and  29,909  pupils.  The  total  expenditure  for  education  was 
$582,535. 

There  is  a  normal  and  training  school,  a  reformatory  industrial 
school,  and  a  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

Resources  and  Industries. — The  soil  of  the  islands,  despite  their 
mountainous  and'volcanic  nature,  is  very  fertile.  Sugar,  rice,  cof- 
fee, pineapples,  rubber,  tobacco,  and  cotton  are  produced.  The 
sugar  industry  continues  to  grow  notwithstanding  that  it  has  long 
been  many  times  larger  than  all  other  industries  combined.  The 
present  crop  is  estimated  at  555,000  short  tons,  as  compared  with 
518,127  tons  for  last  year  and  535,156  tons  for  the  year  before, 
which  was  the  largest  yield  up  to  that  time. 

The  pineapple  industry,  which  is  comparatively  new,  has  grown 
with  such  rapidity  that  it  now  ranks  second  to  sugar.  The  pack 
for  each  season  is  approximately  610,000  cases ;  it  is  estimated 
that  it  will  soon  increase  to  800,000  cases  or  more  annually.  Much 
additional  land  is  being  planted,  which  will  greatly  increase  the 
output  during  the  next  few  years. 

Coffee  is  a  staple  crop,  about  3,000,000  pounds  being  exported 
annually.  The  crop  for  19 12  is  estimated  at  5,500,000  pounds,  of 
which  about  three-fourths  will  be  exported. 
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The  Territory  generally  raises  enough  live  stock  to  supply  local 
demand;  but  not  dairy  and  poultry  products.  There  are  ioofooo 
cattle  and  80,000  sheep.  Importations  of  meat  increase,  on  ac- 
count of  tourist  traffic. 

In  1909  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  had  500  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, which  gave  employment  to  an  average  of  7,572  persons 
during  the  year  and  paid  out  $2,795,000  in  salaries  and  wages. 
Of  the  persons  employed,  5,924  were  wage  earners*  These  estab- 
lishments turned  out  products  to  the  value  of  $47,404,000,  to 
produce  which  materials  costing  $25,629,000  were  consumed  The 
principal  industries  are  rice  cleaning,  pineapple  preserving,  and 
sugar  making. 

Foreign  Commerce. — The  imports  and  exports  by  countries  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  years  1910  and  191 1  were  as  follows: 


Countries 


Imports 


1910 


1911 


Exports 


1910 


19U 


Australia  and  Tasmania... 
Other   British    Oceania.... 

British    India 

Canada     

Chile     

France     

Germany     - 

Hongkong     

Japan     „ 

united    Kingdom 

Other    foreign 


$277,406 

-110,007 

519,429 

18,676 

569,139 

23,029 

312,740 

281,231 

1,856,376 

465,730 

1*2,673 


$294,324 

929 

552,596 

32,829 

632,376 

16,530 

691,349 

306,176 

2,022,698 

666,198 

276,444 


$15,639 
4,998 

•  «  «    •  •  • 

15,136 

80 

19,093 

4,769 

220,119 

1,366 

21,676 


$7.m 

1,227 

•  •  •     •  •  • 

2,12S 
41,345 
20.061 

274,744 
45,966 

306,802 


Total     foreign 4,606,334         6,190,449 

United     States 40,631313       £2,322,131 

302,763            730,642 
46,183,649       41,207,941 

The  domestic  exports,  by  articles,  for  191 1  were  as  follows: 

Articles 

United  States,  1911 

Foreign,  1911 

Quantity           Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Sugar: 

Raw 

Refined 
Coffee,    raw.. 

Rice     

Fruits,     nuts. 

Honey     

Hides    

Other     


Pounds 

968,609,452 

22,609,400 

2,705,142 

6,665,330 


1,434,104 


$35,612,887 

1,091,818 

346,041 

290.078 

2,173.619 

52,001 

121,037 

1.493,001 


Pounds 

1325 

100 

744,608 

8,000 


12,410 


$52 

6 

90,704 

280 

78.069 

12.072 

1.W1 

643,400 


Total 


1,022,023,427       $41,180,485 


766,443         $725,624 


In  1912,  the  imports  amounted  to  $28,694,322,  an  increase  of 
$1,181,742  over  those  of  the  preceding  year.  Those  from  con- 
tinental  United   States  amounted  to  $23,095,878,  an  increase   of 

$773757. 

During   the    last    eight   years,    the    imports    from   continental 

United  States  have  practically  doubled. 
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The  exports  amounted  to  $55,449438,  an  increase  of  $13,510,- 
855 ;  those  to  continental  United  States  amounted  to  $55,076,165,  an 
increase  of  $13,868,224. 

Honolulu  is  the  chief  port,  and  is  a  port  of  call  for  trans- 
Pacific  traffic. 

There  are  about  250  miles  of  railroad  in  the  islands.  Honolulu 
has  22  miles  of  electric  roads. 

Finance  and  Banking. — The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1912,  were  $3,904,503,  an  increase  of  $421,942  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  disbursements  were  $4,062,8x6.49,  an  increase 
of  $478,298.88  over  the  preceding  yean 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  Territory  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
was  $4,004,000,  which  was  increased  during  the  year  by  the  issue 
of  $1,500,000  of  4  per  cent  public-improvement  bonds  and  de- 
creased by  the  payment  of  $50,000  of  the  1903  issue  of  4  per  cent 
fire-claims  bonds,  leaving  a  total  bonded  indebtedness,  June  30, 
1912,  of  $5,454,000. 

Sixteen  banks  were  in  operation  during  the  year  19x1,  as 
compared  with  11  during  the  preceding  year.  These  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Seven  at  Honolulu,  on  the  island  of  Oahu; 
I  at  Lihue,  Kauai;  1  each  at  Wailuku,  Kahului,  and  Lahaina, 
Maui;  2  at  Hilo,  and  1  each  at  Honokaa,  North  Kona,  and 
North  Kohala,  Hawaii.  Another  was  opened  on  July  1,  191 1,  at 
Waimea,  Kauai.  One  of  the  banks  is  solely  a  savings  bank,  2 
are  solely  commercial  banks,  while  the  remainder  are  ooth  com- 
mercial and  savings  banks. 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
for  1910  (published  in  1911)  showed  the  following  condition  of 
the  various  banks  in  the  Territory: 


Banks 


Number 


Capital 
Stock 


Deposits 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National     4  $610,000  $1,266,029  $1,249,316 

State    and    Private 10  2,088,170  12,789,742  8,845,801 

Total     14  $2,643,170  $14,066,771  $9,695,117 


Defense.— The  National  Guard,  Jan.  I,  1911,  consisted  of 
9  companies  of  infantry,  one  hospital  company,  with  a  total  force 
of  46  officers  and  521  men.  Army  engineers  and  coast  artillery 
are  busy  constructing  military  defenses.  Detachments  of  United 
States  cavalry,  infantry,  and  marines  are  stationed  at  the  various 
posts. 
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IDAHO 

Capital — Boise 

Governor — John   M.   Haines    (until   Jan.,    1915) 

IDAHO,  one  of  the  western  States  of  the  United  States,  lies 
between  lat.  42  °  and  490  N.,  and  between  long.  ui°  and  1170 
30'  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  British  Columbia,  on 
the  east  by  Montana  and  Wyoming,  on  the  south  by  Utah  and 
Nevada,  and  on  the  west  by  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  ex- 
treme length  along  the  western  boundary,  from  north  to  south,  is 
485  miles.  The  width  varies  from  about  50  miles  in  the  north 
to  nearly  300  miles  in  the  south.  The  area  of  the  State  is  84,313 
square  miles,  of  which  534  square  miles  is  water.  The  surface 
of  the  State  is  elevated  and,  for  the  most  part,  mountainous. 
The  region  embraces  a  portion  of  the  Great  Basin,  a  plateau 
lying  between  2,000  and  5,000  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  north 
and  east  are  mountain  ranges  whose  summits  rise  above  the 
snow  line.  The  Snake  River,  its  longest  river,  has  a  course  of 
about  850  miles. 

Early  History — The  first  white  explorers  of  Idaho  were  Lewis 
and  Clark,  in  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  On 
March  3,  1863,  Idaho  was  organized  as  a  Territory,  having  an 
area  three  times  its  present  size,  including  Montana  and  most 
of  Wyoming.  Montana  was  set  apart  in  1864,  and  Wyoming  in 
1868.  In  1882  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  was  the  cause  of  great  immigration.  A  new  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  in  1889.  On  July  3,  1890,  Idaho  was  admitted 
to  the  Union. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  present  constitution  was 
adopted  by  a  convention  on  Aug.  6,  1889.  Men  and  women 
over  21  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  in  the  State  over  six 
months  are  eligible  to  vote.  The  Constitution  provides  for  the 
usual  three  governing  bodies:  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary. 

(1)  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  23  members  and 
a  House  of  Representatives  of  53  members.  Sessions  are  held 
biennially.  All  legislators  are  elected  for  two  years.  Members 
receive  $5  a  day  and  mileage,  but  the  per  diem  allowance  cannot 
exceed  $300  for  any  one  session. 

(2)  The  executive  officers  elected  for  two  years  are:  Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treas- 
urer, Attorney-General,  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  Governor  receives  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year. 

(3)  The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  three  justices,  elected  by 
the  State  for  a  term  of  six  years.     The  State  is  divided  into 
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judicial  districts,  each  district  having  a  judge  elected  for  four 
years.  Each  county  has  a  district  court  at  least  twice  a  year. 
A  prosecuting  attorney  is  elected  for  each  county  for  a  term 
of  two  years.  There  are  also  probate  courts,  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  such  other  courts  and  officers  as  may  be  established 
by  law. 

The  Legislature  maintains  a  uniform  system  for  county  and 
local  government.  Each  county  biennially  elects  a  county  com- 
missioner, a  sheriff,  a  treasurer,  a  county  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  a  coroner,  an  assessor,  and  a  surveyor.  There 
are  27  counties  in  the  State. 

Political  Aspect — The  returns  from  the  Presidential  election 
of  191 2  were : 


Candidate 


Party 


Vote 


Per  Cent 


Wilson     . 
Taft    .... 
Roosevelt 
Debs     .... 


Democratic 
Republican 
Progressive 
Socialist 


83,921 
32,810 
25,630 
11,942 


82.65 
31.49 
24.60 


Total 


104,203 


The  vote  for  Governor  in  1912  was: 


Haines,  Republican  . .  . 
Hawley,  Democratic  ... 
Martin,   Progressive    .  .*. 


Total 


35,134 
33,992 
24^75 

93,501 


The  State  has  two  Representatives  and  two  Senators  at  Wash- 
ington, all  Republicans,  as  follows: 


James  Brady  (1915) 


SENATORS 

William  E.  Borah  (1919) 


REPRESENTATIVES 

[Mar.  4,  1913— Mar.  4,  1915.] 
At  large — Burton  L.  French,  Addison  T.  Smith. 


Population. — The  population  of  Idaho  is  325,594.  Compared 
with  a  population  of  161,772,  in  1900,  this  represents  an  increase 
during  the  last  decade  of  163,822,  or  101.3  Per  cen*.  During 
the  same  period  the  total  population  of  continental  United  States 
increased  21  per  cent.  During  the  decade  1 890-1900  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  increased  73,224,  or  82.7  per  cent. 

Idaho  has  25  cities.  Boise,  the  largest  city,  has  a  population  of 
I7»358,  and  Pocatello,  the  next  largest,  9,110.  The  aggregate 
population  of  the  25  cities  is  88,504,  or  27.2  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  State. 
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The  total  land  area  of  the  State  is  83,354  square  miles.  The 
average  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  1910  was  3.9; 
in  1900  and  1890  it  was  1.9  and  1.1,  respectively.  The  average 
number  per  square  mile  for  continental  United  States  as  a  whole 
in  1910  was  30.9. 

An  adequate  reporting  law  for  vital  statistics  was  put  into 
effect  in  August,  191 1. 

Education  and  Religion. — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  191 1  (issued  in  191 2)  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
below.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  8  and  18, 
and  is  provided  by  the  State.  The  common  school  population, 
estimated,  was  91,120,  of  which  83.62  per  cent  were  enrolled. 
This  excludes  1,500  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  length  of 
term  was  137  days,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  common 
schools,  for  one  year,  was  $2,175,063.  The  following  is  a  gen- 
eral survey: 


Classification 


Schools 


Teachers 


Students 


Common     Schools 

High   Schools,   Public 

High    Schools,   Private...... , 

Professional     Schools 

Normal    Schools,    Public 

Colleges  and  Universities,   General. 


1,190 

2,282 

76,168 

54 

242 

4.J25 

7 

62 

1,091 

1 

13 

24 

2 

46 

506 

2 

71 

400 

Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows: 


Name  and  Location 


Year 

Founded 


Instruct- 
ors 


Students 


Male 


Female 


University  of   Idaho,   Moscow. 
College  of  Idaho,  Caldwell.... 


(1) 
(2) 


1892 
1891 


51 
10 


347 
59 


154 
77 


(1)   State  Institution.    (2)   Presbyterian. 

The  State  also  maintains  one  public  reformatory  and  indus- 
trial school  at  St.  Anthony,  and  one  school  for  the  blind  and 
deaf  at  Boise. 

The  last,  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  com- 
municants, or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Roman  Cath- 
olic, 18,057 ;  Methodist,  5.884 ;  Presbyterian,  3.770 ;  Disciples,  3,252. 

Agriculture. — Agriculture  in  Idaho  may  be  discussed  under  three 
separate  heads,  namely,  humid  farming,  dry  farming,  and  irriga- 
tion farming.  The  humid  section  comprises  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  where  67  per  cent  of  the  acreage  cropped  is  wheat. 
The  chief  crop  in  the  dry  farming  region  is  wheat  raised  by  in- 
tensive cultivation.  Idaho  has  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  the 
country,  embracing  5,003,833  acres,  with  canals  aggregating  10,491 
miles  in  length,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $90,000,000.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  staples  produced : 


IDAHO 


in 


Total  Acres 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Corn           (1912) 12,000 

(19U) U.O0O 

Wheat         (1912) 510,000 

(1911) .....  617,000 

Oats            (1912) 348,000 

(1911) 381,000 

Barley         (1912) 169,000 

(1911) 142,000 

Rye             (1912) 8,000 

(1911) 3,000 

Potatoes      (1912) 35,000 

(1911) ,...  29,000 

Hay             (1912) 092,000 

(1911) 525,000 


384,000  tra. 
330,000  " 
14,506,000 
15,860,000 
17,017,000 
14,564,000 
6,916,000 
5,964,000 
66,000 
68,000 
6,476,000 
6,220.000  " 
1,938,000  tons 
1,628,000   " 


«« 

« 

44 
<« 
4* 
M 
M 
M 


$276,000 

280,000 

9,613,000 

10,468,000 

5,956,000 

6,826,000 

3,527,000 

4,176,000 

40,000 

46,000 

1,878,000 

3,398.000 

12,300,000 

12,373.000 


In  1910  there  were  13,178  acres  of  sugar-beets,  producing  110,- 
556  tons,  from  which  14,269  tons  of  sugar  were  manufactured 

The  census  reports  of  live  stock  (1910)  were  as  follows:  cattle, 
453»8°7;  horses,  197,772;  mules,  4,036;  asses,  347;  swine,  178,346; 
sheep,  3,010478;  goats,  5,719.    Total  value,  $49,076,971. 

There  are  25,000,000  acres  of  pasture  land  m  the  State.  Stock 
raising  in  the  northern  and  mountainous  parts  is  difficult,  owing  to 
the  shortness  of  the  summers  and  the  depth  of  the  winter  snow. 

Mining  and  Manufacturing. — Mining  is  one  of  the  principal  in- 
dustries of  Idaho.  The  Coeur  d'Alene  district  produces  one-third 
of  all  the  lead  produced  in  the  United  States.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  lead-producing  districts  in  the  world. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
the  following  was  the  mineral  output  of  this  State  in  191 1 : 


Product 


Quantity 


Value 


Coal,   abort  tons    

Copper,  pounds  

Gold,  fine  ouncea  (troy)   . 

Lead,  short  tons  

Lime,  abort  tons 

Salt,  barrels  

Silver,  fine  ounces  (troy), 

Stone 

Zinc,  short  tons  

Miscellaneous    


1,805 

$4,808 

4,514,116 

564,266 

66,688 

U67.900 

117,159 

10,544,810 

6.800 

WfS 

243 

412 

8,184,900 

4,419,800 

"•8? 

3.180 

362,620 

282,242 

Total   value 


117,588,340 


According  to  preliminary  figures  furnished  by  the  Director  of 
the  Mint,  Idaho  produced  gold  valued  at  $1,169,261,  in  1911,  and 
7,507,802  fine  ounces  of  silver,  valued  at  $4,129,291,  against  $1,035,- 
900  in  gold,  and  7,027,000  ounces  of  silver,  valued  at  $3,794,600, 
in  1010. 

The  State  has  an  abundance  of  water  power  which  can  be  util- 
ised in  manufacturing.  The  industries  are  not  large,  but  are  mak- 
ing a  vigorous  growth.  According  to  a  special  report  issued  in 
1910,  there  were  8,502  workmen  receiving  $5437,973  in  wages. 
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There  was  $27,960,529  invested  as  capital  in  the  production  of- 
$24,278,565  worth  of  goods.  Lumber,  packed  meat,  and  flour  are 
the  chief  items  of  manufacture. 

According  to  the  United  States  Industrial  Census  of  1909,  the 
following  were  the  manufactures  of  the  State: 


Industries 


No.  of 
establish- 
ments 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Brick    and    tile 

Butter,   cheese,   and   con- 
densed   milk 

Cars  and  general  shop  con- 
s  t  r  uction  and  repairs 
by  steam  railroad  com- 
panies      

Flour  mill   and  gristmill 
products    

Liquors,     malt..... 

Lumber  and  timber  prod- 
ucts     

Printing    and    publishing. 

All    other    industries 


36 

1800,000 

347 

$179,000 

$444,000 

18 

231,000 

159 

77,000 

203,000 

S 

468,000 

870 

672,000 

1,366,000 

57 
11 

2,038,000 
1,231,000 

242 
HI 

91,000 
66,000 

2,480,000 
698,000 

256 
132 
210 

17,872,000 
1,106,000 
8,731,000 

5,904 

758 

1,518 

3,382,000 
373,000 
659,000 

10,689,000 
1.148,000 
4,691,000 

Total     725       $32,477,000       9,909       $5,498,000       $22,400,000 

Transportation. — According  to  the  estimate  made  by  the  Bureau 
Of  Railroad  Economics  for  Dec.  31,  1910,  there  were  2,430.76 
miles  of  railroad  in  Idaho.  There  are  also  about  150  miles  of 
electric  road.  The  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  railroads  in  the 
State  is  $22,792,475. 

Finance  and  Banking. — The  following  is  from  the  State  Treas- 
urer's report  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1912: 


Balance   in  Treasury   Oct.   1,   1910 

Total  Receipts  Oct.   1,  1910,  to  Oct.  1,  1912. 


$967,717 
6,858,682 


Total     $7,826,390 

Total   Disbursements    Oct.    1,   1910,    to    Oct.    1,   1912 6,545,745 


Balance   at  close   of   business   Sept.   30,   1912 $1,280,664 

The  total  outstanding  bonds  of  the  State  on  Sept.  30,  1912, 
amounted  to  $2,364,250,  the  majority  bearing  four  per  cent. 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
for  1910  (published  in  1911)  showed  the  following  condition  of 
the  various  banks  in  the  State: 


Banks 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National    

State   

Stock    Savings 

Private    

Loan  and  Trust  Co's. 


47 

139 

4 

7 

3 


$2,fi70,00O 

4,980,960 

101.750 

95.000 

125.000 


$10,700,484 

17,414,104 

259,020 

344,903 

592,110 


$ll,606,t>37 

17.830,108 

270,493 

351,766 

434,168 


Total 


200       $7,072,710       $35,310,027       $33,493,172 
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Militia^-The  National  Guard  of  Idaho  (1  brigade)  consists  of 
infantry,  1  regiment  of  11  companies.  Total  strength,  Jan.  I, 
191 1,  59  officers  and  625  enlisted  men. 

Present  State  Government — Governor,  John  M.  Haines;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, H.  H.  Taylor;  Secretary  of  State,  W.  L.  Gifford; 
Treasurer,  O.  V.  Allen;  Auditor,  R.  Huston;  Attorney-General, 
J.  H.  Peterson;  Superintendent  of  Education,  Grace  Shepard. 
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ILLINOIS 

Capital — Springfield 

Governor — Edward  F.  Dunne  (until  Jan.,  1917) 

ILLINOIS,  the  eighth  State  admitted  into  the  Federal  Union, 
lies  between  lat.  360  59'  and  420  30*  N.,  and  long.  8^°  35'  and 
91  °  40'  W.  It  is -bounded  on  the  north  by  Wisconsin,  on  the 
northeast  by  Lake  Michigan,  on  the  east  by  Indiana,  on  the  south 
by  the  Ohio  River,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi.  The  ex- 
treme length  of  the  State  is  385  miles;  width,  218  miles.  Area 
of  56,650  square  miles,  of  which  607  square  miles  is  water.  The 
State  is  a  broad  plain  lying  in  the  prairie  district  of  the  Middle 
West  In  the  extreme  northwest  there  are  some  hills,  but  the  rest 
of  the  State  is  very  flat.  The  soil  is  a  rich,  warm  loam  requiring 
little  preparation  to  fit  it  for  the  production  of  cereals. 

Early  History. — In- 1673  Father  Marquette  ascended  the  Illinois 
River  and  established  a  Jesuit  mission  at  Kaskaskia,  a  town 
finally  settled  in  1700.  Three  years  later  La  Salle  entered  the 
river  and  named  it  Illinois,  from  an  Indian  word,  "Illini,"  mean- 
ing men.  By  1751  there  were  six  important  French  settlements 
within  the  limits  of  the  State,  the  French  settlers  intermarrying 
with  the  Indians.  In  1765  the  English  took  possession  of  the 
Illinois  country,  at  which  many  prominent  French  settlers  fled 
from  English  rule  to  St.  Louis,  Natchez,  and  other  Mississippi 
towns.  The  States  of  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Michigan  ceded  their  rights  to  the  region  between 
1784  and  1809,  when  what  remained  was  organized  as  Illinois 
Territory.  The  first  constitution  was  adopted  on  Aug.  18,  1818. 
On  Dec.  3  of  the  same  year  Illinois  was  admitted  to  the  Union, 
with  boundaries  so  extended  to  the  north  as  to  include  the  port 
of  Chicago. 

Constitution  and  Government — Three  constitutions  have  been 
in  force  since  Illinois  became  a  State.    The  first  in  1818,  the  sec- 
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ond  in  1848,  and  the  present  one  adopted  on  Dec.  13,  1869.  This 
constitution  provides  tor  the  division  of  the  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment into  three  bodies,  viz.,  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary. 

(1)  Legislative.—- The  legislative  powers  are  vested  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  consisting  in  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives.    There  are  51  Senators  and  153  Representatives. 

(2)  Executive. — The  Governor  is  elected:  for  a  term  of  four 
years  and  receives  a  salary  of  $12,000  a  year.  For  the  same  period 
are  elected  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  a  Secretary  of  State,  an  Audi- 
tor, a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  an  Attorney- 
General.    The  State  Treasurer  is  elected  for  a  two-year  term. 

(3)  Judiciary. — The  judicial  powers  of  the  State  are  vested  in 
a  supreme  court,  circuit  courts,  county  courts,  justices  of  the 
peace,  police  magistrates,  and  in  such  courts  as  may  be  created 
by  law  for  cities  and  incorporated  towns. 

Political  Aspect. — The  State  is  divided  into  25  Congressional 
districts.     The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election   (19 12) 


were: 


Candidate 


Party 


Vote 


Per  Cent 


Wilson   ... 

Taft    

Roosevelt 

Debs    

Chafin  ... 
Scattering 


Democratic 
Republican 


Socialist 
Prohibition 


406.048 


81,278 

15.710 

4,0« 


35.34 
22.13 


Total 


ia«.m 


The  returns  for  the  1912  election  for  Governor  were: 


Donne,  Democratic 
Deneen,  Republican 
Funk,  Pi'ogf  (B9VC  • 


443.120 
313.469 
303.4O1 


The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives.  (Republicans  in  roman,  Democrats  in 
italics.) 

SENATORS 
Laurence  Y.  Sherman.     (1915)  James  Hamilton  Lewis.     (1919) 


REPRESENTATIVES 


LMar. 

L  Martin  B.  Madden. 

2.  James  R.   Mann. 

3.  George  E.  Gormen. 

4.  James  T.  McDermotU 
&.  A.  J.  Sabath. 

6.  James    SI c Andrews. 
?.  Frank  Buchanan. 
8.  Thomas    Gallagher. 
f.  Fred  A.  Britten. 

10.  Chas.  M.  Thomson. 

11.  Ira  C  Copley. 

12.  Wm.  Hinebansh. 
tt,  John  C  McKeaafc. 

At  Large— IP 


4,  1913— Mar.  4.  ISIS.] 

14.  C.  H.  Tmvenner. 

15.  Stephen  A.  HoxwortK 

16.  Claude  V.  Stone. 

17.  Louis  Fits  Henry. 

18.  Frank  T.  O'Hair. 

19.  Chas.  M.  Borchers. 
SO.  Henry   T.  Rainey. 
2L  James  M.  Graham* 
22.  W.  N.  Bolts. 

K.  Martin  D.  Foster. 
94.  H.  Robert  Fowler. 
26.  R.  P.  HiO. 

,  E.  iraiiams;  L.  B.  Stringer, 
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Population*— /The  population  of  Illinois  is  5,638,591.  Compared 
with  a  population  of  4,821,550  in  1900,  this  represents  an  increase 
during  the  last  decade  of  817,041,  or  16.9  per  cent,  the  smallest 
relative  increase  shown  at  any  census.  During  the  same  period 
the  total  population  of  continental  United  States  increased  21  .per 
cent  Illinois  has  242  cities.  The  population  of  Chicago  is 
2,185,283.  Peoria,  the  second  city,  has  a  population  of  60,950. 
East  St.  Louis  and  Springfield  have  58,547  and  51,678  inhabitants, 
respectively.  Of  the  remaining  cities,  8  have  from  25,000  to  50,000, 
18  from  10,000  to  25,000,  36  from  5,000  to  10,000,  61  from  2,500 
to  5,000,  and  115  less  than  2,500  inhabitants.  The  aggregate 
population  of  the  242  cities  is  3,562,714,  or  63.2  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  State.  There  are  102  counties.  The  popu- 
lation of  these  counties  ranges  from  7,015  in  Hardin  County  to 
2,405,233  in  Cook  County.  There  have  been  no  changes  in  the 
territorial  boundaries  of  the  counties  since  1900.  Fifty-two 
counties  have  increased  in  population  during  the  last  decade,  and 
50  counties  have  decreased. 

A  comparison  of  the  total  population  of  places  having  a  pop- 
ulation of  not  less  than  2,500  each  with  the  total  population 
shows  an  increase  of  30.4  per  cent,  while  the  population  living 
in  rural  territory  shows  an  increase  of  only  0.3  per  cent.  Urban 
population  thus  increased  34.9  per  cent  in  the  past  decade  and 
rural  population  1 1.2  per  cent  There  are  68  counties  in  which 
rural  population  decreased,  only  5  in  which  there  was  a  decrease 
of  urban  population. 

The  total  land  area  of  the  State  is  56,043  square  miles.  The 
average  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  1910  was  100.6; 
in  1900  and  1890  it  was  86  and  68.3,  respectively.  The  average 
number  per  square  mile  for  continental  United  States  as  a  whole 
in  1910  was  30.9.  In  density  of  population  Illinois  ranks  tenth 
among  the  States. 

Education  and  Religion. — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  191 1  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
below.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14, 
and  is  provided  by  the  State.  The  common-school  population, 
estimated,  was  1,406,648,  of  which  71.20  per  cent  were  enrolled. 
This  excludes  164,277  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  length  of 
term  was  171  days  and  the  total  expenditure  was  $34,036,195, 
The  following  is  a  general  survey: 


Classification 


Schools 


Teachers 


Students 


Common     Schools * 

High  Schools,  Public 

High  Schools  and  Academies,  Private. 

Professional    Schools • 

Normal   Schools,   Public 

Normal    Schools,    Private 

Colleges   for   Women 

Colleges  and  Universities,  General.... 


13,123 

29.384 

630 

2,892 

88 

526 

43 

1,390 

5 

160 

6 

76 

3 

■  •  • 

82 

2,328 

1,002,687 

75,147 

9,269 

16,866 

4,619 

804 

318 

11,846 
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Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows: 


Name  and  Location 


Year 

Founded 


Instructors 


Students 


Male  |  Female 


Shnrtleff  Coll.,   Upper  Alton 

McKendree    College,    Lebanon 

Illinois   Coll.,  Jacksonville 

Knox   College.   Galesbarg 

Rockford    College,    Rockford 

DL   Wesleyan   Univ.,   Bloomington. 

Lombard   College,    Galesbarg 

Hedding  College,    Abingdon 

Northwestern   Univ.,    Evanston 

Eureka  Coll.,   Eureka 

Monmouth    College,    Monmouth.... 
Lake  Forest  Coll.,  Lake  Forest... 

Blackburn    Coll.,    Carlinville 

Augustana  Co] I.,  Rock  Island ■ 

St.   Francis   Solanus,   Quincy 

Westfield    ColL.    Westfield 

Northwestern  Coll.,   Naperrille..... 

Eving  College,  Ewing 

Lincoln    College,    Lincoln 

Whcaton    College,    Wheaton 

Univ.   of   Illinois,    Urbana 

St.  Viateur*s  Coll.,  Bourbonnais 

Loyola  Unir..  Chicago 

Carthage    Coll.,    Cartilage 

St.  Stanislaus*  Coll..   Chicago 

Unir.  of  Chicago,   Chicago-  — 

Greenrille    College,    Greenrille..... 

Armour  Inst   Tech.,   Chicago , 

Lewis    Institute,    Chicago 

J  as.   Millikin  Univ.,    Decatur 


(5) 

1S27 

IS 

67 

72 

(2) 

LS28 

u 

104 

35 

(C) 

1S29 

15 

118 

56 

<1) 

1ST7 

XL 

225 

46S 

U) 

IMS 

24 

•  •  • 

375 

(2) 

ISO 

41 

233 

165 

(1) 

1862 

U 

52 

48 

(2) 

1853 

12 

165 

105 

(2) 

vsss 

449 

3491 

1^39 

(10) 

18SS 

18 

73 

64 

(12) 

1856 

17 

149 

139 

(«) 

1SS8 

51 

205 

210 

(*> 

1S59 

13 

45 

115 

(S) 

ISfi) 

36 

256 

84 

(3) 

1S60 

19 

221 

•  •  • 

(13) 

1961 

23 

119 

131 

(14) 

1S61 

U 

307 

95 

(5) 

1867 

9 

167 

84 

(b) 

1866 

15 

90 

176 

(7) 

I860 

27 

112 

138 

(4) 

1868 

565 

3^17 

866 

(3) 

1*8 

38 

279 

•  •  • 

<3) 

180 

154 

M» 

39 

(S) 

1S72 

9 

69 

55 

(3) 

1890 

18 

190 

•  •  • 

(3) 

1892 

334 

3,392 

3489 

(11) 

1892 

12 

121 

193 

(1) 

1893 

59 

682 

•  »  • 

(1) 

1896 

64 

72ft 

417 

(9) 

1901 

61 

363 

367 

(1)  Konsectarian.  (2)  Methodist  Episcopal.  «3>  Roman  Catholic  (4)  State. 
(5)  Baptist.  (6)  P-esbyterian.  (7)  Congregational.  (8)  Lutheran.  (9)  Com.  Pres- 
byterian. (10 >  Christian.  (11)  Free  Methodist.  (1?)  Union  Presbyterian.  (13) 
Brethren.    (14)    Evangelical  Association. 

The  State  also  maintains  8  public  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools,  and  2  schools  for  the  blind  and  one  school  for  the  deaf. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  communi- 
cants or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Roman  Catholic, 
932,084;  Lutheran,  202,566;  Methodist,  263,344;  Baptist,  152,870; 
Presbyterian,  115,602;  Disciples,  105,068;  Congregational,  54,875; 
Jews,  1 1 0,00a 

Within  the  State  there  are  257  benevolent  institutions,  hospitals, 
orphanages,  homes  and  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind.  Of  these 
institutions  20  are  public,  117  private,  and  120  ecclesiasticaL 
Overseers  of  the  poor  in  counties  not  under  township  organ- 
ization and  in  towns  with  over  4.000  inhabitants  are  designated 
by  the  county  board;  in  counties  with  township  organization  the 
overseers  of  the  towns  are  overseers  of  the  poor.  Where  there 
is  no  poorhouse  the  overseers  may  contract  for  the  support  of 
the  poor.  Provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  poorhouses.  Paupers  must  be  supported  by  relatives, 
according  to  their  ability.  For  bringing  a  pauper  into  a  county 
where  he  has  no  legal  residence  a  line  may  be  imposed. 
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Agriculture — The  greater  part  of  the  State  is  covered  with' 
black  loam  of  excellent  fertility.  The  following  were  the  crop 
statistics  of  the  State  for  1912  and  1911,  according  to  a  special 
report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture : 


Total  Acres 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Buckwheat 

Potatoes 

Hay 

Tobacco 


(1912) 10,658,000 

(1911) 10,150,000 

(1912) 1,183,000 

(1911) 2,625,000 

(1912) 4,220,000 

(1911) 4,220,000 


57.000 

55,000 

48.000 

52.000 

4,000 

4,000 

137,000 

138,000 

(1912) 2.512,000 

(1911) 2,376.000 

(1912) 900 

(1911) 1,000 


(1912) 
(1911) 
(1912) 
(1911) 
(1912) 
(1911) 
(1912) 
(1911) 


426,320,000  bu. 
334,950,000   " 
9.819,000 
42,000,000 
182,726,000 
121,536,000 
1,796,000 
1,540,000 
768,000 
874,000 
88,000 
72,000 
13,837,000 
6,900,000   " 
3,266,000  tons 
1,948,000  " 
648,000  lbs. 
750.000   " 


14 
•« 


M 
M 


at 
•« 


u 


$174,791,000 

184,222,000 

8,641,000 

37,380,000 

54.818,000 

51,045,000 

952.000 

1,417,000 

538,000 

708,000 

70.000 

68.00C 

8,302.000 

6,210,000 

41.152,000 

33,116,000 

62.000 

58,500 


In  191  o  there  were  250,853  farms  with  a  total  area  of  32,- 
471,000  acres,  a  decrease  of  1  per  cent  in  ten  years,  valued  at 
$3,511,194.  The  average  farm  had  129  acres.  There  were  249,- 
439  white  farmers,  and  1,414  colored  farmers. 

Stock  Raising  and  Fisheries. — The  State  has  an  active  live  stock 
industry.  According  to  a  special  report  of  the  thirteenth  census, 
live  stock  in  1910  was  valued  at  $308,804,431,  against  $193,758,037 
in  1900,  an  increase  of  59.4  per  cent.  This  included  poultry  valued 
at  $11,696,650,  and  bees  valued  at  $487,733.  The  number  and 
value  of  farm  animals  in  1910  were  as  follows : 


Stock 


Number 


Value 


Cattle 

Horses 

Males 

Asses 

Swine 

Sheep 

Goats 


2,440,577 

$73,454,745 

1,452,887 

163,363,400 

147,833 

18.140,835 

2,863 

568,194 

4,686,362 

36,210,179 

1,059,846 

4,843,736 

12.435 

38,564 

Total 


9,802,803 


$296,619,158 


The  fishery  products  of  Illinois  in  1908  according  to  the  report 
issued  by  the  Government  in  191 1  were  valued  at  $1,436,000.  There 
were  4.439  persons  employed,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  the  Ohio 
River,  and  Lake  Michigan.  There  were  12  vessels  and  4,222  boats. 
The  carp  and  mussel  fisheries  contribute  65  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  the  catch. 

Manufactures. — According  to  the  U.S.  Industrial  Census  of  1910, 
the  following  were  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  State : 
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Establishments 


Number 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Agricultural       imple- 
ments     

Automobiles    

Boots  and  shoes...... 

Bread   and  Bakery... 

Brick  and   tile    

Carriages,  etc 

Car  construction    .... 

Clothing    

Copper,    tin    and 
sheet   iron    

Electrical    machinery . 

Flour-mill  products... 

Foundry    products 

Furniture   

Iron  and  steel 

Liquors 

Lumber 

Musical 

Printing 
Hshing    . . . 

Slaughtering 
packing 

Soap   

Tobacco   

All    other    industries. 


instruments, 
and      pub- 


and 


79  $110,606,000  21.511 
65  4,064,000  2.804 
53  7.570.000  6.292 

2,099  24.284,000  12,506 

340  18.496.000  7,347 

325  17,859,000  6.746 

131  60,544.000  38.552 

936  44,380.000  48,401 

483  31.018.000  8.897 

143  24,308,000  11,854 

461  18,454,000  3,634 

1.178  143.277.000  61,303 

267  22,383.000  15.240 

80  122,072,000  22,364 
115  63,641,000  6.212 
814  29.778.000  19,025 

98  28,231,000  10,053 


214.351.000 
2,079.000 
8,843,000 
6,842,000 
4.852,000 
4,232,000 
26.927,000 
25.213,000 

5,408,000 
8,537.000 
2.076,000 

43,878,000 
9,856,000 

17,546.000 
6.852.000 

11.171,000 
6,482,000 


167.268,000 

7.154.000 

16.166.000 

36.118.000 

9.715.000 

16,881.009 

62.681.009 

106,106,099 


26.826000 
51,111.000 

138.679,000 
27.900.000 

121,906.000 
88,649,000 
44.962,000 
19,806.009 


2,606  60,064,000      43,074       30,809,000  87.247.000 


109 

34 

1.944 

5,644 


131.026.000 
11.694.000 
12.794,000 

561,806,000 


32,642 

3.408 

10,707 

168.512 


21,042,000 
2.409,000 
5,034.000 

116,335,000 


389,595.000 
20.181,000 
21.870.000 

452,161,000 


Total     18,026     11,548,171,000     561,044    8364,768.000     $1,919,277,000 

— »^—  ■■■■!■■  i     i   i  .    ■  ■  »ii         .  i.i.  ■  ....  »         m  mii  i^-~— — — — —  ■         — ■»— » 

Mining_,Thc  chief  mineral  product  of  the  State  is  coal,  the 
productive  fields  operated  covering  553,711  acres. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  the  following  was  a 
detailed  report  of  the  total  mineral  output  of  this  State  in  the 
year  1909: 


Product 


Quantity 


Value 


Cement: 

Natural,   1908    (barrels) 

Portland,   1909    (barrels)... 

Clay    products 

Coal    (short  tons) 

Fluorspar    (short    tons) 

Glass  sand    (short  tons) 

Infusorial    earth 

Iron,  pig   (long  tons) 

Lead    (short    tons) 

Lime    (short  tons) 

Mineral   waters    (gallons   sold) 

Natural     gas 

Petroleum     (barrels) 

Pyrite   (long  tons) 

Sand  and  gravel  (short  tons). 

Silver  (ounces,  troy) 

Stone    ..* 

Zinc    (short  tons) 

Other    products 


188.869 
4,241,392 


60,904,990 

41.862 

224,381 


8*8,771 

3488,667 

14344,463 

63,52X614 


2,467,156 

273 

104,260 

639,460 


30,898,339 

5,600 

8,930,848 

900 


675 


29,262 

44,211400 

29,478 

454.682 

49,166 

644,401 

19,788364 

17,561 

1,796.271 

600 

4,26X812 

7X969 

61,383 


Total 


$143,120,501 


The  total  production  of  coal  in  Illinois  in  1910,  as  compiled 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Illinois   Geological   Survey,   amounts  to  45,900,246  short  tons, 
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valued  at  $52,405,897,  as  against  50,904,990  short  tons  in  1909, 
valued  at  $53,522,014. 

The  coal  production  in  191 1  was  53,679,118  short  tons,  valued 
at  $59,519478.  The  annual  output  of  petroleum  exceeds  30,000,000 
barrels. 

Illinois  ranks  second  or  third  among  the  States  in  the  value  of 
its  mineral  production,  according  to  whether  pig  iron  or  iron  ore 
is  taken  as  the  basis  of  output  and  value.  Illinois  produces  no  iron 
ore,  but  its  output  of  pig  iron,  derived  from  ores  from  the  Lake 
Superior  iron  ranges,  amounts  in  value  to  between  $40,000,000 
and  $50,000,000  annually.  With  pig  iron  as  the  basis,  the  value  of 
the  mineral  output  of  Illinois  in  1910  was  $140,237,550  and  in 
191 1  it  was  $137,384,382.  Eliminating  pig  iron  the  values  were  for 
the  two  years,  respectively,  $98,772,007  and  $106,231,455. 

Transportation. — According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of 
Railway  Economics,  the  State  had,  on  Jan.  1,  191 1,  11,924.67  miles 
of  railroad.  There  are  106  miles  of  canal  and  about  3,000  miles  of 
electric  road.  A  large  fleet  of  steamers  carries  iron  ore,  cereals 
and  other  products  between  the  lake  ports.  Chicago,  the  only 
port  of  entry  in  the  State,  is  the  great  collecting  and  distributing 
center  of  the  middle  west.  ___ 

Finance  and  Banking.— The  last  report  of  the  State  Treasurer, 
dated  Oct.  1,  1912,  showed  the  following  condition  of  the  State's 
finances : 

Balance  on  hand,  Oct  1,  1910 $4,424,610 

Receipts,  Oct.  1.  1910.  to  Sept.  30,  1912 26.967,188 

Total     I31.S81.798 

Disbursements,   CHjt.   1.  1910,   to   Sept.   30.  1912 25,882,5^8 

Balance  on  hand,  Oct.  1.  1912 15,490.210 

The  principal  of  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State,  Oct  i,  1912,  was 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for 
1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following  condition  of  the 
various  banks  in  the  State: 


Banks 

Number 

CapiUl 

Stock 

Deposits 

Loans  and 
Discounts 

421 

445 

200 

43 

$30,4*0,000 

22,038 .300 

3.808.581 

35,700.000 

$182,418,474 

151,761,388 

26,222.938 

364,779,796 

$156,406,968 

140.926,579 

22,809,578 

Loan  and  Trust 

(Vs. 

257,366,266 

1109 

$92,626,881 

$725,182,596 

$677,509,291 

Military  Bodies. — The  Illinois  National  Guard  consists  of  one 
division  of  three  brigades.  It  has:  Cavalry,  one  regiment  of  9 
troops;  artillery,  one  battalion  of  three  field  batteries;  infantry, 
7  regiments  of  12  companies  each  and  one  regiment  of  10  com- 
panies; a  hospital  corps  of  10  detachments  and  a  signal  corps. 
The  total  strength  of  the  militia  on  January  1,  191 1,  was  523 
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officers  and  5,724  enlisted  men.  There  are  1,031,488  men  estimated 
as  available  for  military  duty  but  unorganized.  The  Illinois  Naval 
Reserve  consisting  of  10  organized  and  two  unorganized  divisions 
(January  1,  191 1)  has  a  force  of  49  officers  and  525  enlisted  men. 
The  U.  S.  S.  Nashville  is  loaned  to  the  State  by  the  Government 
for  the  use  by  the  Reserve.  The  headquarters  of  the  Reserve  are 
in  Chicago. 

Present  State  Government. — Governor,  E.  F.  Dunne;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, B.  O'Hara;  Secretary  of  State,  Harry  Woods; 
Treasurer,  W.  Ryan,  Jr. ;  Auditor,  James  J.  Brady ;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, P.  J.  Lucey;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Francis 
G.  Blair. 
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INDIANA 

Capital — Indianapolis 

Governor — Samuel  M.  Ralston  (until  Jan.,  1917) 

ONE  of  the  North  Central  States  of  the  Union,  Indiana  lies 
between  lat.  370  4/  and  41  °  50'  N.  and  long.  840  49'  and 
88°  2'  W.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake  Michigan  and 
the  State  of  Michigan,  on  the  east  by  Ohio,  on  the  south  by  the 
Ohio  River  (separating  it  from  Kentucky),  and  on  the  west  by 
Illinois.  The  State  is  277  miles  long,  145  miles  wide,  with  an 
area  of  36,584  square  miles  of  which  469  are  inland  waters  and 
70  are  waters  of  Lake  Michigan.  Lying  within  the  Prairie 
region,  Indiana  has  a  gently  undulating  surface,  sloping  slightly 
toward  the  southwest.  With  the  exception  of  sandy  areas  around 
Lake  Michigan,  the  soil  is  fertile. 

Early  History.— «As  early  as  1679,  French  trappers  and  fur 
traders  appeared  within  the  present  limits  of  Indiana.  La  Salle, 
on  his  way  to  the  Illinois  Indians  crossed  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  State  in  1680.  The  Miami  and  Oubachi  (or  Wabash)  In- 
dians then  occupied  the  region  and  were  friendly  with  the  French 
settlers  who  built  Fort  Ouatanon  in  1720  and  Fort  Vincennes  in 
1727.  The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  in  1734,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Fort  Vincennes.  The  population  was  entirely 
French,  with  negro  and  Indian  slaves.    The  English  took  posses* 
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sion  in  1763,  but  their  occupation  was  too  brief  to  effect  any 
change  in  the  people  or  the  laws.  In  1778,  George  Rogers  Clark 
wrested  the  country  from  Great  Britain.  The  hostilities  with  the 
Indians  from  1781  to  1795  caused  great  distress  to  the  settlers  at 
Vincennes.  In  May,  1800,  Indiana  Territory  was  organized  em- 
bracing all  that  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory  lying  west  and 
north  of  Ohio.  Michigan  and  Illinois  were  soon  set  apart,  reduc- 
ing Indiana  to  its  present  extent.  The  capital  was  moved  from 
Vincennes  to  Corydon  in  1813,  and  to  Indianapolis  in  1825.  In 
181 1  General  Harrison  crushed  the  Indian  tribes  at  Tippecanoe, 
putting  an  end  to  further  Indian  trouble  of  any  extent.  In  1816 
Indiana  was  admitted  to  the  Union.  After  the  war  of  1812  with 
England,  there  was  a  great  stream  of  immigration  to  the  new 
and  fertile  region.  The  financial  panic  of  1837  interrupted  this 
period  of  great  prosperity,  but.  after  a  few  years,  normal  con- 
ditions were  restored,  and  a  flourishing  development  of  the  State's 
riches  once  more  proceeded  with  rapid  strides. 

Constitution  and  Government. — Indiana  has  had  two  constitu- 
tions, the  first  in  the  year  of  its  admission  to  the  Union,  1816; 
the  second  and  present  one,  in  185 1.  It  provides  for  the  usual 
three  governing  bodies:   Legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary. 

(1)  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  50  members 
elected  for  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  100 
members  elected  for  two  years.  The  Assembly  meets  biennially, 
with  sessions  limited  to  sixty  days.  The  members  receive  $6 
a  day  and  $5  for  each  25  miles  traveled  in  going  to  or  from  the 

capital 

(2)  The  Governor  is  elected  for  four  years,  only  being  eligible 
for  four  in  any  period  of  eight  years.  He  receives  a  salary  of 
$8,000  a  year.  A  Lieutenant-Governor  is  elected  for  four  years, 
a  secretary,  auditor,  and  treasurer  for  two. 

(3)  From  three  to  five  superior  court  judges  are  elected  for 
six  years  by  the  State  at  large.  A  clerk  for  the  Superior  Court 
is  elected  for  four  years.  Justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  in 
townships  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Other  courts  and  tribunals 
for  conciliation  may  be  established  by  law. 

Load  government  is  established  by  general  legislation.  There 
are  92  counties  in  the  State. 

Political  Aspect — The  State  is  divided  into  13  Congressional 
districts.  The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election  (1912) 
were: 


Candidate 


Party 


Vote 


Per  Cent 


Wilson • Democratic 

Taft    Republican 

Roosevelt     .* Progressive 

Debs Socialist 

Scattering    •• 


281.890 

43.07 

151,267 

23.11 

162,007 

24.77 

36,931 

22,362 

Total    664,447 
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The  returns  for  the  1912  election  for  Governor  were : 

Ralston,   Democratic   276.211 

Durbin     Republican UZM» 

Beveriage,  Progressive » 168,064 

Scattering     66,803 

Total    640.934 

The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following'  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  all  Democrats: 

SENATORS 
Benjamin  F.   Shively.    (1915)  John  W.  Kern.    (1917) 

REPRESENTATIVES 
[Mar.  4,  1B1&— Mar.  4,  1916.] 

L    Chas.  Lieb.  8.    John   A.   M.  Adair. 

2.  William  A.  Cull  op.  9.    Martin  A.  Morrison. 

3.  William  E.  Cox.  10.    J.  B.  Peterson. 

■  4.  Lincoln  Dixon.  11.  George  W.  Rauch. 

6.  Ralph  W.  Moss.  12.  Cyrus  dine. 

6.  Finly  H.  Gray.  13.  Henry  A.  Barnhart. 

7.  Charles  A.  Korbly. 

Population. — The  population  of  Indiana  is  2,700,876.  Compared 
with  a  population  of  2,516,462  in  1900,  this  represents  an  increase 
during  the  last  decade  of  184,414,  or  7.3  per  cent,  the  smallest  ab- 
solute increase  shown  at  any  census  since  1820,  and  the  smallest 
relative  increase  shown  at  any  census.  Indiana  has  98  cities,  of 
which  Indianapolis,  the  largest,  has  a  population  of  233,650,  and 
Evansville,  the  next  largest,  a  population  of  69,647.  Fort  Wayne 
(63>933)>  South  Bend  (53,684),  and  Terre  Haute  (58,157)  are  the 
only  other  cities  having  over  50,000.  There  are  also  20  cities  hav- 
ing from  10,000  to  25,000,  26  having  from  5,000  to  10,000,  ?o  having 
from  2,500  to  5,000,  and  17  having  less  than  2,500  inhabitants. 
The  aggregate  population  of  the  98  cities  is  1,153,839,  or  42.7  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  State. 

The  total  land  area  of  the  State  is  36,045  square  miles.  The 
average  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  1910  was  74-9; 
in  1900  and  1890  it  was  69.8  and  60.8,  respectively.  The  average 
number  per  square  mile  for  continental  United  States  as  a  whole 
in  1910  was  30.9.  In  density  of  population  Indiana  ranks  eleventh 
among  the  States. 

In  1910  there  were  36,309  births,  36,513  deaths,  30,677  marriages, 
and  4,632  divorces. 

Education  and  Religion. — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  191 1  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
below.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14, 
and  is  provided  by  the  State.  The  common  school  population, 
estimated,  was  686,826,  of  which  77.37  per  cent  were  enrolled.  This 
excludes  20,751  pupils  in  private  schools.    The  length  of  term  was 
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J47  days*  an^  tf*e  tota*  expenditure,  for  the  common  schools,  for 
one  year,  was  $14,910,500.    The  following  is  a  general  survey : 


Classification 


Common    Schools * 

High    Schools,    Public 

High  Schools  and  Academics,  Private. 

Professional     Schools 

Normal    Schools,    Public 

Normal  Schools,  Private 

Colleges  and   Universities,  General.... 


Schools 


Teachers 


Students 


9,284 

17.267 

631,459 

579 

2,106 

54.660 

29 

208 

2.426 

17 

388 

1.483 

2 

(8 

2,160 

3 

64 

1.294 

20 

1,029 

7.716 

Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows: 


Name  and  Location 


Year 
Founded 


Instruc- 
tors 


Students 


Male 


Female 


Vincennes    Univ.,   Vincennes (1) 

Indiana    Univ.,    Bloomington (4) 

Wabash    College,    Crawfordsville....  (1) 

Hanover   College,  Hanover (6) 

DePauw   Univ.,  Greencastle (2) 

Franklin    College,    Franklin (5) 

Concordia  Coll.,  Fort  Wayne (8) 

Univ.  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame....  (3) 

Taylor  University,  Upland (2) 

Earlham    College,    Earlham (9) 

Bader    College,    Indianapolis (7) 


Hoores  Hill  Coll.,  Moores  Hill 

St  Meanrad  Coll.,  St.  Meinrad 

Union  Christian  Coll.,  Merom 

Purdue    Univ.,    LaFayette 

Rose  Poly.  Inst,  Terre  Haute 

St  Joseph's*  Coll.,  Collegeville 

Oakland  City  Coll.,  Oakland  City.. 
Valparaiso    Univ.,    Valparaiso 


(2) 
(3) 
(7) 
(4) 

P> 
(3) 

(6) 

(1) 


1806 

13 

94 

126 

1824 

170 

1,513 

816 

1832 

21 

384 

•  •  • 

1833 

18 

97 

104 

1837 

45 

445 

518 

1837 

14 

109 

107 

1839 

11 

237 

•  •  • 

1842 

91 

930 

•  •  • 

1846 

9 

999 

64 

1847 

32 

169 

206 

1856 

18 

128 

153 

1866 

14 

98 

109 

1857 

18 

147 

*  *  • 

1869 

12 

70 

96 

1874 

156 

1,665 

86 

1883 

21 

190 

•  ■  • 

1891 

17 

260 

•  •  • 

1891 

15 

91 

102 

1907 

183 

1,893 

1,408 

(1)  Nonsectarian.  (2)  Methodist  Episcopal.  (3)  Roman  Catholic  (4)  State 
Isstitation.  <5)  Baptist  (6)  Presbyterian.  (7)  Christian.  (8)  Lutheran.  (9) 
friends* 

All  the  public  charities  and  many  of  those  of  a  private  nature 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities.  This 
is  an  unsalaried,  advisory  body  of  six  members,  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  who  is  its  president.  The  State  maintains  five  hospitals 
for  the  insane.  It  has  also  State  homes  for  soldiers  and  for 
soldiers'  and  sailors'  orphans,  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded,  and 
a  village  for  epileptics.  In  every  county  there  is  an  asylum  for  the 
poor.  In  76  of  the  counties  there  are  boards  of  county  charities. 
In  the  1. 01 6  townships  the  care  of  the  poor  not  in  institutions 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  township  trustees,  who  are,  ex-officio,  over-  , 
seers  of  the  poor. 

The  State  also  maintains  3  public  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools,  and  1  school  for  the  blind  and  1  school  for  the  deaf,  both 
situated  at  Indianapolis. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  communi- 
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cants  or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Methodist,  233443; 
Roman  Catholic,  174,849;  Protestant  Episcopal,  102,249;  Disciples, 
118,447;  Baptist,  92,705;  Presbyterian,  58,633;  Lutheran,  55,768; 
and  Jews,  12,000. 

Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising. — Over  90  per  cent  of  the  State's 
area  is  in  farms.  The  following  were  the  crop  statistics  of  the 
State  for  1912  and  191 1,  according  to  a  special  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture: 


Total  Acres 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Buckwheat 

Potatoes 

Hay 

Tobacco 


(1912) 4,947,000 

(1911) 4,850.000 

(1912) 1,260.000 

(1911) 2,337.000 

(1912) 1.990.000 


1,640,000 

•     9,000 

9.000 

64,000 

73,000 

5,000 

5,000 

87,000 

89,000 

(1912) 1,885.000 

(1911) 1,848,000 

(1912) 18,700 

(1911) 22,000 


(1911). 

(1912) 

(1911), 

(1912) , 

(1911) . 

(1912), 

(1911). 

(1912) 

(1911) 


199,364,000  bu. 
174,600.000 
10,080,000 
34,354.000 
79,799.000 
47,068.000 
266,000 
238,000 
928,000 
1.000,000 
95,000 
92,000 
9,918,000 
5.162,000 
2,582,000  tons 
1,737,000   " 
14,960.000  lbs. 
20.020,000   " 


<< 
<« 
«« 
«* 
«« 
« 

4< 
<l 
it 
t* 
*t 
If 


$83,733,000 

94,284.000 

9.374.000 

30,575.000 

23,940.000 

20.239.000 

160.000 

178.000 

631.000 

800.000 

69.000 

68.0U0 

4,959.000 

4.491.000 

29,435.000 

29,182.000 

1,346.000 

1.561,*G0 


In  1910,  there  were  215,485  farms  with  an  acreage  of  21,299,- 
823  acres,  valued  at  $1,809,135,238,  an  increase  of  84.9  per  cent 
in  ten  years.  The  average .  farm  had  98.8  acres.  The  average 
value  of  land  was  $62.36  per  acre. 

According  to  a  special  report  of  the  thirteenth  census,  live  stock 
in  1910  was  valued  at  $173,860,101,  against  $109,550,761  in  1900, 
an  increase  of  58.7  per  cent.  This  included  poultry  valued  at  $7,- 
762,015,  and  bees  valued  at  $230,478.  The  number  and  value  of 
farm  animals  in  1910  were  as  follows  : 


Stock 


Number 


Value 


Cattle 

Horses 

Mules 

Asses 

Swine 

Sheep 

Goats 


1.363,016 

139.110.492 

813,644 

87418.468 

82,168 

9,678,014 

1,646 

291,217 

3,613,906 

23.739.59S 

1,336,967 

5.906,498 

7,290 

20306 

Total 


7,218.637 


$165,867^78 


s. 


Mines  and  Mining. — The  coal  fields  of  the  State  cover  an  area. 
of  6,500  square  miles.    According  to  the  last  report  of  the  U. 
Geological   Survey    (published  in   1912)    the   following  was 
mineral  output  of  this  State  in  191 1 : 
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Product 

Cement,  Portland,  barrels  

Clay  products,  short  tons  

Coal,  short  tons  - 

Iron,  pig,  long  tons - 

Lime,  short  tons  

Mineral  waters,  gallons  sold  

Natural  gas   

Oilstones   

Petroleum,   barrels    

Sand  and  gravel,  short  tons 

Sand-lime  brick  

Stone   ..-. 

Miscellaneous    

Total  value,  eliminating  duplications. 


Quantity 


Value 


7,407,830 

61,992 

14,201,355 

851,485 

92,229 

1,084,428 


1.696,289 
6,033,169 


16,987,241 

7,056,689 

16,326,808 

12,772,275 

324,960 

663,641 

1,192,418 

18,151 

1,228,836 

1,133,829 

45,$>1 

4,413,665 

3.779,192 


137,430,187 


Manufactures. — In  1849  Indiana  ranked  fourteenth  among  the 
States  of  the  Union  in  the  value  of  its  manufactures,  the  total 
value  of  products  being  $18,725,000.  Each  decade  since  then  has 
shown  a  large  increase,  the  value  of  the  manufactured  products 
of  the  State  reaching  the  $100,000,000  mark  in  1869,  while  in  1909 
it  amounted  to  $579,075,000,  and  the  State  ranked  ninth  in  this 
respect.  The  growth  has  been  dependent  largely  upon  the  natural 
resources  of  the  State.  During  the  past  decade  the  supply  of 
timber,  petroleum,  and  natural  gas  has  fallen  off  greatly,  and  some 
of  the  industries  depending  upon  these  materials  show  a  decrease* 
The  manufacturing  industries  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  however, 
have  continued  to  flourish,  lumber  having  been  secured  from  out- 
side the  State  to  supplement  the  local  supply,  while  the  increas- 
ing amount  of  coal  mined  in  the  State  has  compensated  largely 
for  the  smaller  supply  of  natural  gas. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Census  of  1910,  the  following 
was  the  condition  of  the  various  industries: 


Establishments 


Number 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Agricultural        imple- 
ments   89 

Automobiles    67 

Bread  products    754 

Carriages      and      ma- 
terials      221 

Flour   mills    563 

Furniture    - 201 

Glass    44 

Iron  and   steel 17 

Lumber     1,277 

Printing    892 

All  other   industries.  3,894 

Total     7,969 


$23,008,000 

16,722,000 

6,044,000 

29,110,000 
15,867,000 
16.537,000 
13,149.000 
47,781,000 
19,177,000 
11.844,000 
809,488,000 


6,061 
7,763 
8,780 

10,100 
8,506 

12,352 
9,936 

13,206 

12,840 

9,600 

130,127 


83,761,000 
6,001,000 
1L663,000 

5,650.000 
1,690,000 
6,232,000 
9,670,000 
9.494,000 
5,457,000 
5,172,000 
98,036,000 


813,670,000 
23,764,000 
10,209,000 

21,655,000 
40,541,000 
18,456,000 
11.593,000 
38,652,fl(30 
23,135,000 
14,356,000 
863,044,000 


8608,717,000      218,263     8121,816,000       8579,076,000 


^  Transportation. — According  to  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Econom- 
ics there  were,  on  Jan.  I,  191 1,  7,386.39  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
State.    There  are  also  about  2,000  miles  of  electric  road    All  the 
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Eastern  lines  to  Chicago  pass  through  Indiana.  Natural  facilities 
for  transportation  are  furnished  by  the  Ohio  and  Wabash  Rivers 
and  by  Lake  Michigan. 

Finance  and  Banking. — The  last  report  of  the  State  Treasurer 
showed  the  following: 

Balance   on   hand,    Sept.  30.    1911 $272,969 

Revenue  for   year  ending  Sept.  30,  1912 5,132.411 

Total     . 16,406.190 

Disbursements    for    year    6,065,976 


Balance  on   hand,   Sept.  30,   1912. 


*».«* 


The  total  debt  of  the  State,  Sept.  30,  1912,  was  $1,260,163. 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
for  1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed1  the  following  condition  of 
the  various  banks  in  the  State: 


Banks 


Number 


National     254 

State     269 

Mutual     Savings 5 

Private 201 

Loan  and  Trust  Go's...  108 


Capital 
Stock 


$2U66,4fi0 
10^731,050 

'8,427,460 
9,920,500 


M*« 


Deposits 


1107,997,033 
57,416,064 
11,836,496 
24,692390 
55,887,027 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


198*17,615 

49*70,097 

9,006,199 

19,082*97 

45,131*43 


Total 


887 


$46*94,450  9267,699,449 


981**07*28 


A  special  report  of  the  Comptroller  showed  the  following  con* 
dition  of  the  National  Banks,  Sept.  I,  191 1:  Number,  260;  Cap* 
ital  Stock  paid  in,  $27,428,000;  Surplus,  $11,759,513;  Individual 
Deposits,  $134,442,247;  Loans  and  Discounts,  $125,673,680. 

Military  Bodies — The  Indiana  National  Guard  consists  of  artil- 
lery, 1  battalion  of  3  field  batteries;  infantry,  1  regiment  of  12 
companies  and  2  regiments  of  1 1  companies  each ;  a  hospital  corps 
of  2  detachments;  and  a  signal  corps  of  1  company.  The  total 
organized  force  on  Jan.  1,  191 1,  was  189  officers,  2,175  men. 

The  State  has  a  Naval  Reserve  called  the  Naval  Battalion  of 
the  National  Guard  of  Indiana.  There  are  four  divisions,  all  sta- 
tioned at  Culver,  Indiana. 

Present  State  Government. — Governor,  Samuel  M.  Ralston; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  William  P.  O'Neill;  Secretary  of  State,  L. 
G.  Ellingham;  Treasurer,  William  H.  Vollmer;  Auditor,  William 
H.  O'Brien;  Attorney-General,  Thomas  Honan;  Superintendent 
of  Education,  Charles  A.  Greathouse. 
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IOWA 

Capital — Des  Moines 

Governor — George  W.  Clarke  (until  Jan.,  1915) 

THE  State  of  Iowa  lies  entirely  within  the  great  central 
Prairie  belt,  between  lat  400  56'  and  43  •  30*  N.,  and  be- 
tween  long.  890  5'  and  960  31'  W.  Bounded  on  the  north 
by  Minnesota,  on  the  east  by  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  (separated 
by  the  Mississippi  River )f  on  the  south  by  Missouri,  and  on  the 
west  by  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota.  Almost  a  rectangle  in  shape, 
Iowa  measures  310  miles  from  east  to  west  and  205  from  north 
to  south;  its  area  is  55,^86  square  miles.  The  entire  State  is 
covered  with  excellent  soil,  of  which  the  Missouri  Bottoms  section 
is  the  best 

Early  History, — The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  State  were 
1he  Indian  tribes  of  Iowa  and  Illinois,  who  were  later  driven  out 
by  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  Marquette  in  1673  and  Hennepin  in  1680 
touched  on  the  borders  of  the  State.  In  1788  Dubuque,  a  Canadi- 
an Frenchman,  obtained  from  the  Indians  the  grant  of  a  large 
tract  of  land,  including  the  site  of  the  city  now  bearing  his  name, 
and  built  a  fort,  carrying  on  trading  and  lead  mining.  On  his 
death  the  settlement  was  abandoned.  Included  with  the  Louisiana 
cession  of  1803,  the  region  passed  to  the  United  States.  It 
formed,  in  turn,  a  part  of  the  territories  of  Louisiana,  Missouri, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  On  Tune  12,  1838,  it  was  organized 
as  the  Iowa  Territory.  After  the  rejection  of  two  constitutions 
the  State  was  admitted  on  December  98,  1846. 

Constitution  and  Government — The  present  constitution  was 
adopted  by  a  general  election  in  1857.  It  provides  for  the  usual 
three  governing  bodies,  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary. 

(1)  The  Genera]  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  50  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  of  108  members,  meeting  every  two 
years  for  an  unlimited  session.  Senators  are  elected  for  four 
years;  Representatives  for  two  years. 

(2)  Executive  officials  are  elected  for  two  years.  They  are: 
Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor, 
Attorney-General  and  Treasurer.  The  salary  of  the  Governor  is 
$5,000,  and  extra  allowances  amounting  to  $1,400. 

(3)  There  is  a  Supreme  Court  with  a  Chief  Justice  and  five 
Associate  Justices,  one  chosen  every  year.  There  are  53  Dis- 
trict judges  for  20  districts,  each  serving  four  years.  Each  county 
elects  a  county  attorney  who  serves  for  two  years.  The  Legis- 
ktnre  establishes,  besides  the  district,  other  courts,  local,  etc.  There 
tit  99  counties. 
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Political  Aspect — The  State  is  divided  into  n  Congressional 

districts.    The  returns  for  the  Presidential  election  (1912)  weft: 


Candidate 


Party 


Vote 


J    PcrCent 


Wilson    Democratic  185,376              87.73 

Taft    Republican  119,811              14-38 

Roosevelt    Progressive  110,788              S8JS 

Debs     Socialist  16,914 

Cfaafin    Prohibition  8.487 

Total 491,321 

The  returns  for  the  1912  election  for  Governor  were : 

Clarke,    Republican     184.067 

Dunn,     Democratic 182^49 

Stevens,    Progressive    * 75.000 

Total    441.406 

The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  (Republicans  in  roman,  Democrats  in 
italics) : 

SENATORS 
Albert  B.  Cummins.    (1915)  William  S.  Kenyon.    (1919) 

REPRESENTATIVES 
[Mar.  4,  1913— Mar.  4,  1915.] 

1.  Charles  A.  Kennedy.  7.  S.  F.  Prouty. 

2.  /.   S.  Pepper.  8.  Horace   M.  Towner. 

3.  Maurice  Connolly.  9.  William    R.    Green. 

4.  Gilbert  N.   Haugen.  10.  Frank  P.  Woods. 
5   James  W.  Good.  11.  George  C.  Scott. 
6.  S.   Kirkpatrick. 

Population. — The  population  of  the  State  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1910  was  2,224,771,  a  decrease  of  0.3  per  cent  in  10  years. 
The  larger  cities  of  the  State  (1910)  are:  Des  Moines,  the 
capital,  86,368;  Sioux  City,  47,828;  Davenport,  43,028;  Dubuque, 
38494;     Cedar    Rapids,    32,811;     Burlington,    25,741;     Clinton, 

25^77. 
The  total  land  area  of  the  State  being  55,586  square  miles, 

the  density  or  average  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  in 

1910  was  40.    In  1900  and  1890,  it  was  40.2  and  54.4  respectively. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the 

urban  population. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  there  were  36,393  births, 

20,313  deaths,  22,092  marriages,  and  2,137  divorces. 

Education  and  Religion — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  191 1  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
below.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  and 
is  provided  by  the  State.  The  common  school  population,  esti- 
mated, was  634,060,  of  which  80.53  P€r  cent  were  enrolled     This 
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excludes  50,534  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  length  of  term  was 
172  days,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  common  schools,  for 
one  year,  was  $12,767,210.    The  following  is  a  general  survey: 


Classification 


Schools      Teachers 


Students 


Common     Schools 

High   Schools,   Public 

High  Schools  and  Academies,  Private. 

Professional     Schools.. 

Normal    Schools,    Public 

Normal   Schools,    Private 

Colleges  and  Universities,   General.... 


13.896 

27,698 

510,661 

682 

1,990 

60,944 

75 

303 

5,854 

13 

249 

902 

1 

88 

2,861 

3 

23 

923 

25 

1,048 

7,710 

Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows: 


Name  and  Location 


Year 
Founded 


Instruct- 
ors 


Students 


Male 


Female 


Iowa  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Mt.  Pleasant..  (2)  1844  14  124  161 

Grinnell    College,   Grinnell (1)  1848  38  315  396 

Central   Univ.  of  Iowa,  Pella (5)  1853  15  66  61 

State  Univ.  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City (4)  1855  165  1,446  700 

Oskaloosa   College,   Oskaloosa (1)  1856  12  76  77 

Cornell   College,   Mt.   Vernon (2)  1S57  40  299  367 

Upper   Iowa  Univ.,  Fayette (2)  1857  22  188  274 

Leandex  Clark  College,  Toledo (10)  1857  18  83  71 

Tabor    College,    Tabor (7)  1857  9  58  52 

Lenox    College.    Hopkinton (G)  1859  10  79  50 

Des  Moines  College,   Des   Moines....  (5)  1805  13  85  61 
Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic    Arts,    Ames (4)  1868  142  1,496  274 

Wartburg   College,   Clinton (8)  1868  7  86 

•    Amity   College,   College   Springs (1)  1872  8  60  36 

St.  Joseph's  College,   Dubuque (3)  1873  20  295 

Penn    College,    Oskaloosa (11)     *     1873  18  122  177 

Parsons  College,   Fairfield (6)  1875  16  79  165 

Drake   University,    Des    Moines (1)  1881  132  726  799 

Coe  College,   Cedar  Rapids (6)  1881  31  136  165 

Palmer    College,    Legrand (9)  1889  7  20  32 

Charles  City  Coll.,  Charles  City (2)  1891  16  96  99 

Buena   Vista  College,  Storm  Lake....  (6)  1891  8  64  127 

Morningside  College,  Sioux  City (2)  1894  35  224  264 

Graceland  College,  Lamoni (12)  1895  11  78  116 

Central  Holiness  Univ.,  Univ.  Park..  (1)  1906  25  240  160 

(1)  Nonsectarian.  (2)  Methodist  Episcopal.  (3)  Roman  Catholic.  (4)  State. 
(5)  Baptist.  (6)  Presbyterian.  (7)  Congregational.  (8)  Lutheran.  (9)  Christian. 
(10)  United  Brethren.     (11)   Friends.     (12)  Latter-day  Saints. 

Besides  almshouses  and  asylums  for  the  insane,  etc.,  Iowa  has 
41  hospitals  (seven  public,  the  rest  private  or  ecclesiastical),  12 
orphanages  (one  public),  24  homes  (one  public),  besides  two  dis- 
pensaries, and  two  day  nurseries.  Township  trustees  have  charge 
of  the  general  relief  of  the  poor.  The  almshouses  in  the  State  had 
2,096  pauper  inmates  (41  colored). 

The  State,  also  maintains  2  public  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools,  1  for  boys  at  Eldora,  and  the  other  for  girls  at  Mitchell- 
ville.  Also  1  school  for  the  blind  at  Vinton,  and  1  school  for  the 
deaf  at  Council  Bluffs. 
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The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  communi- 
cants or  members  of  religious  organizations;  Roman  Catholic, 
207,607;  Methodist,  164,329;  Lutheran,  117,668;  Presbyterian,  6of- 
081 ;  Baptist,  44,096 ;  Congregational,  37,061 ;  and  Jews,  6,000. 

Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising. — Iowa,  one  of  the  greatest  agri- 
cultural States,  has  almost  its  entire  area  covered  by  farms.  The 
following  were  the  crop. statistics  of  the  State  for  1912  and  191 1, 
according  to  a  special  report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: 


Total  Acres 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Buckwheat 

Potatoes 

Flaxseed 

Hay 


(1912) 10,047,000 

(1911) 9,860,000 

(1912) 650,000 

(1911) 647,000 

(1912) 4.928,000 

(1911) 4,950,000 

(1912) 470,000 

(1911) 500,000 

(1912) 35,000 

(1911) 30,000 

(1912) 7,090 

(1911) 7,000 

(1912) 174,000 

(1911) 174,000 

(1912) 35,000 

(1911) 16,000 

(1912) 3,587,000 

(1911) 3,240,000 


432,021,000  bu. 
306,350,000  " 
12,850,000 
10,622,000 
217,818.000 
126.225.000 
14,570.000 
10,950,000 
665.000 
540,000 
133,000 
122,000 
18.966,000 
12,876,000 
402,000 
128,000 
4,962,000  tons 
2,592,000  " 
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$151,207,000 

161,836,000 

10.023.000 

9,348,000 

68,811,000 

51.725.000 

7,576,000 

10.184.000 

412,000 

416,000 

100,000 

110,000 

8.724,000 

9,399.000 

498,000 

237,000 

47.044,000 

32.400.000 


In  1910  there  were  217,044  farms  in  the  State  (a  decrease  of 
5.1  per  cent  in  ten  years)  with  a  total  acreage  of  33,930,688  acres 
(a  decrease  of  1.9  per  cent)  valued  at  $3,745,860,544  (an  increase 
of  104.2  per  cent  in  ten  years).  There  are  156.3  acres  to  the 
average  farm.    The  average  value  of  land  per  acre  is  $82.58* 

According  to  a  special  report  of  the  Thirteenth  Census,  live 
stock  in  1910  was  valued  at  $393,003,196,  against  $278,830,096  in 
1900,  an  increase  of  40.9  per  cent.  This  included  poultry  valued 
at  $12,269,881,  bees  valued  at  $517,329,  and  other  stock  valued  at 
$14,400.  The  number  and  value  of  farm  animals  in  19 10  were  as 
follows : 


Stock 

Number 

Value 

4.448,006 
1,492,226 

55,524 

1,614 

7,545,853 

1,145,549 

20,664 

$118,864,130 

177.999,124 

7.551,818 

290,212 

G,693£lft 

5.748.83S 
64.239 

Total     .... 

14,709,436 

1380,201,586 

Mines  and  Mining. — There  are  about   10,000  square  miles  of 
productive  coal  fields  in  the  State,  employing  16,021  miners. 
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The  total  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  Iowa  was  $21,107496 
in  191 1,  against  $22,730,968  in  1910.  Coal  mining  and  clay  work* 
ing  are  the  principal  industries,  these  two  contributing  85  per 
cent  of  the  total  value.  Coal  is  mined  in  21  different  counties,  of 
which  the  principal  ones  are,  in  order,  Monroe,  Polk,  Appanoose, 
and  Mahaska.  The  coal-mining  operations  are  chiefly  on  a  mode- 
rate scale,  there  being  but  25  mines  in  the  State  having  an  output 
in  excess  of  100,000  tons.  The  coal  production  of  the  State 
amounted  to  7,331,648  short  tons,  valued  at  $12,663,507  in  191 1, 
against  7,928,120  tons  valued  at  $13,903,913  in  1910.  The 
following  detailed  statement  for  the  preceding  year  shows  little 
variation : 


Product 


Quantity 


Vaiuo 


Clay    products 

Coal    (short  tons) 

Gypsum    (short  tons) , 

Lead    (short   tons) 

Lime    (short   tons) 

Mineral  waters  (gallons  sold), 
Sand  and  gravel  (short  tons), 

Sand-lime    brick 

Stone 

Zinc.  1906    (short  tons) 

Other     products 


7,757,762 

15 

15,789 

184,000 

1,580,904 


516 
691,892 


$4,898,696 

12,798,628 

655,608 

1,290 

82,202 

14,H6 

458,829 
48,210 

527,720 
48,504 

862,075 


Total 


920,390,872 


are 


Manufactures. — The    manufacturing    industries    in    Iowa 
chiefly  connected  with  pastoral  and  agricultural  products. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Census  of  1910,  the  follow- 
ing were  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  State: 


Establishments 


Number 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees     Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Artificial     stone    

Bread  products   

Brick    and    tile 

Flour    mills     

Foundries    

Lumber     

Printing  and  pub- 
lishing      

Slaughtering  and 
packing 

All    other    industries. 


806 

495 
286 
277 
274 
229 

$1,557,000 

3,359,000 

7,327,000 

6.123,000 

12,865.000 

12,809,000 

1,219 
2.550 
3,664 
1.186 
6.289 
5,403 

$445,000 
1,137.000 
1.973.000 
558.000 
4.045,000 
2.882,000 

$1,569,000 
6,818,000 
4,488,000 
12,871.000 
14,064,000 
12,659,000 

1,110 

10.628.000 

8,066 

4.192,000 

12,129,000 

33 
2.567 

12,362.000 
104,194,000 

4,849 
45.125 

2,844,000 
25,438,000 

69,045,000 
135,600,000 

Total     5,528     $171,219,000        78,360       $43,614,000     $259,238,000 

--  —  -  —  ------  1 

Transportation. — On  Jan.  I,  191 1,  there  were  9,798  miles  of 
railroad  in  the  State  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of 
Railway  Economics.  There  were  about  900  miles  of  electric  road. 
Tfie  natural  transportation  facilities  afforded  by  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  Rivers  and  their  tributaries  cheapen  the  cost  of  convey- 
ing the  State's  products  to  their  destinations. 
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Finance  and  Banking.— According  to  the  last  report  of  the  State 
Treasurer,  June  30,  1912,  the  following  was  the  financial  con- 
dition : 

Balance  on  hand,  July  1,  1910 $1,003,915 

Receipts,  July  1,  1910— June  30,  1912 9,270,325 

Total $10,274,240 

Disbursements    9,232,754 

Balance  on  band,  June  30,  1912 $1,041,486 

The  State  has  a  floating  debt  of  $170,870. 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
for  1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following  condition  of 
the  various  lanks  in  the  State : 


Banks 


Number 


Capital 
Stock 


Deposits 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National   316  $17,991,015 

State     281  12,493,300 

Stock     Savings 663  18,910,500 

Private 83  1,698,700 

Loan  and  Trust  Co's.  9  1,150,000 

Total     1,352  $52,243,515 


$97,468,567 
76,818,707 

168,279,873 
3,756,738 
2,087,567 


$101,333,542 

76,559.289 

161,715,564 

10,503.853 

3,904,008 


$348,411,442  $354,016,256 


A  special  report  of  the  Comptroller  showed  the  following  con- 
dition of  the  National  Banks,  Sept.  i,  191 1:  Number,  329;  Capital 
Stock  paid  in,  $21,520,000;  Surplus,  $8,235,365;  Individual  De- 
posits, $110,390,074;  Loans  and  Discounts,  $124,057,825.  Of  this 
number  106  have  savings  departments,  with  total  savings  deposits 
of  $6,487,761. 

Military  Bodies^— The  Iowa  National  Guard  consists  of  1 
brigade  with  infantry,  4  regiments  of  12  companies  each,  and  a 
hospital  corps  of  4  detachments.  The  total  strength  of  the  brigade 
on  Jan.  1,  191 1,  was  216  officers  and  2,764  enlisted  men.  The  un- 
organized force  available  in  the  State  amounts  to  305,316. 

Present  State  Government. — Governor,  G.  W.  Clarke;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, W.  L.  Harding;  Secretary  of  State,  W.  S.  Allen; 
Treasurer,  W.  C.  Brown;  Auditor,  J.  L.  Bleakly;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, George  Cosson;  Superintendent  of  Education,  A.  M.  Deyoe; 
Adjutant-General,  Guy  E.  Logan. 
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KANSAS 

Capital — Topeka 

Governor— George  H.  Hodges  (until  Jan.,  191 5) 

ONE  of  .the  North  Central  States,  Kansas  lies  directly  in 
the  center  of  the  country  between  lat.  370  to  400  N.,  and 
long.  940  40'  and  1020  W.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  Ne- 
braska, on  the  east  by  Missouri,  on  the  south  by  Oklahoma,  and  on 
the  west  by  Colorado.  Its  dimensions  are  408  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  208  miles  from  north  to  south,  with  an  area  of  82,158 
square  miles.  The  surface  of  the  State  rises  gradually  from  the 
eastern  border  to  about  4,000  feet  on  the  western  border.  All 
streams  in  the  State  run  eastward  giving  perfect  drainage.  The 
soil  throughout  is  very  fertile. 

Early  History. — The  Shawnees,  Osages,  and  Omahas  once  lived 
within  the  present  boundaries  of  the  State.  In  1541  a  small  force 
of  Spaniards  and  Indians  under  Coronado  crossed  the  region 
from  southwest  to  northeast  but  no  results  followed  the  ex- 
pedition. The  country  remained  unexplored  until  17 19  when  it 
was  visited  by  Frenchmen  from  Louisiana.  As  a  part  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  a  great  part  of  this  section  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  United  States  in  1803.  The  region  was  exploxgd 
by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804,  Lieutenant  Pike  in  1806,  and  Lw5- 
tenant  Long  in  1819.  The  "  Santa  Fe  Trail "  was  established  in 
1824,  marking  the  beginning  of  the  development  and  growth  of 
Kansas.  After  some  years  of  fighting  on  the  question  of  slavery 
Kansas  was  admitted  as  a  State  on  January  29,  1861. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  present  constitution  was 
ratified  by  the  people  in  October,  1859,  an(*  went  into  effect  in 
January,  1861.  It  provides  for  the  usual  three  governing  bodies, 
viz.,  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary. 

(1)  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  40  members  elected 
for  four  years,  half  of  the  number  retiring  every  two  years ;  and 
a  House  of  Representatives  of  125  members  elected  for  two  years. 
Sessions  are  biennial.  Members  of  the  Legislature  receive  $3  a 
day  during  sessions,  but  the  per  diem  receipts  cannot  exceed  $150. 
Mileage  is  allowed. 

(2)  A  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Au- 
ditor, Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  and  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  are  elected  for  two-year  terms.  The  Governor's 
salary  is  $5,000  a  year. 

(3)  The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  seven  justices  who  are 
elected  for  six  years,  and  are  privileged  to  sit  separately  in  two 
divisions.     There  are  37  judicial  districts,  in  each  of  which  a 
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district  judge  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Not  less  than 
two  justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  in  each  township  for  terms 
of  two  years. 

Local  government  is  arranged  for  by  general  legislation.  There 
are  105  counties  in  the  State. 

Political  Aspect — The  State  is  divided  into  8  Congressional 
districts.  The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election  (1912) 
were: 


Candidate 


Party 


Vote 


Percent 


Wilson    .. 
Taft    .... 
Roosevelt 
Debs     ... 


Democratic 
Republican 
Progressive 
Socialist 


143,070 

74.844 

120.123 

26,807 


Total 


366,444 


The  returns  for  the  1912  election  for  Governor  were: 


S2J7 
20.48 
31.10 


Candidate 


Party 


Vote 


Percent 


Hodges 
Capper 
Kleinege 

Total 


Democratic 
Republican 
Socialist 


167,640 

167.600 

24,804 


360.863 


4&a 

4£M 


The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  (Republicans  in  roman,  Democrats  in 
italics)  : 

SENATORS 
H'm.  H.  Thompson.    (1919)  Joseph  L.  Bristow.    (1016) 


REPRESENTATIVES 
[Mar.  4.  1913— Mar.  4,  1016.] 


L  Daniel  R.  Anthony,  jr. 

2.  Joseph   Taggart. 

3.  Philip  P.  Campbell. 

4.  Dudley  Doolittie. 


6.  G.  T.  Helvering. 
C.  J.  R.  Connelly. 

7.  George  A.   Neeley. 

8.  Victor  Murdock. 


Population. — The  population  of  Kansas  is  1,690,949.  Compared 
with  a  population  of  1470495  in  1900,  this  represents  an  increase 
during  the  last  decade  of  220,454,  or  15  per  cent.  During  the 
same  period  the  total  population  of  continental  United  States 
increased  21  per  cent.  The  growth  of  the  State  was  five  times 
as  rapid  as  during  the  preceding  decade,  1890-1900,  when  the 
rate  was  only  3  per  cent. 

Kansas  has  105  counties.  The  population  of  these  counties 
ranges  from  993  in  Haskell  County  to  100,068  in  Wyandotte 
County.  There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  territorial  boundaries 
of  the  counties  since  1900.  There  are  471  cities,  which  comprise 
all  the  incorporated  territory  of  the   State.     Kansas   City,  the 
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fargest  city,  has  a  population  of  82,331,  and  Wichita  and  Topeka, 
the  second  and  third  cities  in  the  State,  have  a  population  of 
52450  and  43,684,  respectively.  Of  the  remaining  cities,  3  have 
from  15,000  to  20,000,  6  from  10,000  to  15,000,  13  from  5,000 
to  10,000,  28  from  2,500  to  5,000,  and  418  less  than  2,500  inhab- 
itants. Urban  population  has  increased  considerably  more  than 
twice  as  rapidly  as  that  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  and  more  than 
five  times  as  rapidly  as  rural  population. 

The  total  land  area  of  the  State  is  81,774  square  miles.  The 
average  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  is  20.7;  in  1900 
and  1890  it  was  18  and  17.5,  respectively. 

Education  and  Religion. — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  191 1  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated 
form  below.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  8 
and  15,  and  is  provided  by  the  State.  The  common  school  popu- 
lation, estimated,  was  502,212,  of  which  79.44  per  cent  were  en- 
rolled. This  excludes  9,500  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  length 
of  term  was  163.5  days,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  com- 
mon schools,  for  one  year,  was  $9,812,671.  The  following  is 
a  general  survey: 


Classification 


Schools 


Teachers 


Students 


Common     Schools 

High    Schools,  Public 

High   Schools  and  Academies,  Private. 

Professional    Schools 

Normal    Schools,    Public 

Colleges    and    Universities,    General... 


9,300 

13,467 

398,746 

963 

1,309 

35,486 

22 

10 

110 
292 

1^Ef 
706 

3 

106 

3,253 

19 

826 

5,351 

Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows: 


Name  and  Location 


Year 
Founded 


Instructors 


Students 


Male 


Female 


Highland    College,   Highland (5) 

Baker    University,    Baldwin (1) 

St-  Benedict's.  College,  Atchison (2) 

Kansas  State  Agri.  Col.,  Manhattan..  (3) 

Washburn    College,    Topeka (6) 

Ottawa  University,  Ottawa (4) 

Univ.   of  Kansas,  Lawrence (3) 

St  Mary's  College,  St.   Mary's (2) 

Bethany    College,    Lindsborg (7) 

College  of  Emporia,   Emporia (f>) 

Southwestern  Kansas  Coll.,  Winneld. .  (1) 

Kansas  Wesleyan  Univ.,   Salina (1) 

Midland    College,    Atchison (7) 

Cooper    College,     Sterling (11) 

Fairmoiint    College,    Wichita ( 6 ) 

St.  John's  Lutheran  College,  Winneld  (7) 

Kansas  City  Univ.,  Kansas  City (9) 

McPherson   College,   McPherson (10) 

Friends   Univ.,    Wichita (8) 


1857 

12 

39 

34 

1858 

30 

339 

342 

1858 

26 

246 

•  a 

1863 

160 

1,296 

618 

1865 

111 

390 

421 

1865 

15 

127 

114 

1866 

139 

1,336 

776 

1869 

31 

521 

•  •  a 

1881 

44 

346 

662 

1883 

14 

106 

96 

1886 

36 

227 

261 

18St>* 

39 

124 

136 

1S87 

15 

100 

86 

1887 

16 

90 

92 

1892 

20 

129 

177 

1893 

6 

50 

22 

1890 

67 

279 

201 

1S97 

27 

225 

212 

1898 

17 

142 

205 

(1)  Methodist  Episcopal.  (2)  Roman  Catholic.  (3)  State  Institutions.  (4) 
Baptist.  (6)  Presbyterian.  (6)  Congregational.  (7)  Lutheran.  (8)  Friends.  (9) 
Methodist  Protestant.    (10)   German  Baptist.    (11)   United  Presbyterian. 
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Teachers  are  trained  in  three  public  normal  schools,  which  in 
1909  had  70  teachers  and  2,647  pupils. 

The  State  also  maintains  3  public  reformatories  and  indus- 
trial schools,  and  1  school  for  the  blind  at  Kansas  City,  and  1 
school  for  the  deaf  at  Olathe. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  commu- 
nicants, or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Methodist,  121,- 
208;  Roman  Catholic,  93,195;  Baptist,  46,299;  Disciples,  43,472; 
Lutheran,  28,642;  United  Brethren,  15,988. 

Agriculture. — Kansas  is  preeminently  an  agricultural  State. 
Fully  40  per  cent  of  its  farm  land  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  farm  land  has  an  aggregate  value  of  $600,000,000. 
The  chief  crops  are  corn,  wheat,  and  hay.  Cotton  is  grown,  but 
not  extensively.  Various  fruits  are  cultivated.  The  following 
were  the  crop  statistics  for  the  years  1912  and  191 1,  according  to 
a  report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 


Crops 


Total  Acres 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Corn 

Wheat     . 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Buckwheat 

Potatoes 

Flaxseed 

Hay 


(1912) 7,575,000 

(1911) 8,700,000 

(1912) 5,956,000 

(1911) 4,810,000 

(1912) 1,720,000 

(1911) 2,000,000 

(1912) 176,000 

(1911) 250,000 

(1912) 30,000 

(1911) 18,000 

(1912) 1,000 

(1911) 1,000 

(1912) 70,000 

(1911) 80,000 

(1912) 50,000 

(19U) 75,000 

(1912) 1,627,000 

(1911) 1,649,000 


174,225,000  bu. 

126.150.000 

t* 

92,290,000 

«« 

51,387.000 

M 

55,040,000 

•* 

30,000,000 

U 

4,136,000 

f« 

1,625,000 

t* 

477,000 

<• 

198.000 

«• 

16,000 

« 

12,000 

«1 

5,740,000 

M 

1,760,000 

« 

300,000 

<« 

225,000 

ff 

2,440,000  tons 

1,402,000 

«4 

$69,690,000 

79,474,009 

68,296,000 

46.762,000 

19,264,000 

13,500.000 

1,654.000 

975.000 

324.000 

100.000 

12,000 

12,009 

4,190,000 

1.966,600 

390.000 

428,000 

18.544,000 

13,880.000 


The  State  Board  reported  farm  and  dairy  products  in  19 10  as 
follows : 


Product 

Animals  slaughtered  and  sold  for  slaughter.. 

Poultry  and  eggs  sold 

Wool     clip , 

Cheese 

Butter     

Milk    sold 

Garden  and  horticultural  products  marketed 

Wood     marketed 

Honey    and    beeswax 

Total     


Amount 


Value 


178.377,112 

10,789,832 

375,260  lbs. 

75,060 

105.568  " 

16,004 

39,797,662   " 

10.704,361 

1.314,565 

1,097,565 

72.513 

379,561   - 

68,182 

$108,506,186 


In  1910  there  were  177,299  farms  with  a  total  of  43,261,000  acres 
(an  increase  of  4  per  cent  in  ten  years),  valued  at  $1,733,653,000. 
The  average  farm  has  244  acres. 
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Stock  Raising. — The  raising  of  large  crops  of  corn  and  stock 
feed  has  led  to  the  development  of  stock  raising.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  this  industry  for  the  year  1910: 


Animals 


Number 


Value 


Horses     

Males   and    asses. 

Milch    cows 

Other    cattle 

Sheep     

Swine     


966,747 

$113,109,399 

189,969 

25,455,846 

641,570 

23,738,090 

1,878,641 

60,723,307 

175,250 

806,150 

1,753,825 

21,045,900 

Total  value  of  lire   stock. 


$234,878,692 


Mines  and  Mining. — The  principal  mineral  products  of  Kansas 
are  the  two  fuels,  coal  and  natural  gas.  Some  petroleum  is  pro- 
duced, but  the  quantity  and  the  value  of  the  output  are  relatively 
small.  The  value  of  the  coal  and  gas  considerably  exceeds  50 
per  cent  of  the  State's  total  in  mineral  production.  The  coal  pro- 
ductive area  is  entirely  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  the 
two  leading  coal-producing  counties,  Cherokee  and  Crawford 
(credited  with  90  per  cent  of  the  total),  are  in  the  extreme  south- 
cast  corner.  The  principal  counties  in  the  production  of  natural 
gas  are  Chautauqua  and  Montgomery,  also  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  State. 

The  total  value  of  the  mineral  production  of  Kansas  was  $28,- 
304,191  in  1910  and  $24,987,807  in  191 1. 

A  detailed  report  for  the  preceding  year,  by  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  was  as  follows : 


Product 


Quantity 


Value 


Cement,    Portland    (barrels) 

Clay    products..- , 

Coal  (short  tons) 

Gypsum    (short    tons) 

Lead    (short   tons) 

lime    (short   tons) 

Mineral    waters    (gallons    sold) 

Natural     gas 

Petroleum  (barrels) 

Salt     (banrels) 

Sand  and  gravel    (short  tons).. 

Stone     

Zinc   (short   tons) 

Other     product* 


5,334,299 

$3,792,764 

2,709,822 

€,986,478 

10,083,384 

318,678 

2,764 

237,704 

1,332 

8,018 

633,024 

89,796 

,8,293,846 

1.263,764 

497,633 

2,769,849 

782,676 

977,918 

188.708 

*"   911,895 

9,185 

991,980 

546,256 

Total 


$29,463,159 


Manufactures.— Kansas  is  not  preeminently  a  manufacturing 
State.  Its  manufactures  have  been  largely  the  outgrowth  of  its 
extensive  agricultural  resources,  while,  in  recent  years,  they  have 
been  further  stimulated  by  the  development  of  rich  zinc  and  coal 
mines  and  by  the  discovery  of  oil  and  gas.  In  1859,  *ne  tota^  value 
of  manufactured  products  was  $4,357,000.    Twenty  years  later  it 
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had  increased  to  $30,844,000.  In  1904  it  was  $198,245,000,  and  in 
I909>  $325*194,000. 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing  and  the  flour  mills  and  grist- 
mills are  largely  responsible  for  this  rapid  growth,  these  two  in- 
dustries together  contributing  in  1909  nearly  three- fourths  of  the 
total  value  of  products. 

A  detailed  list  according  to  the  Thirteenth  Census  was  as 
follows : 


Establishments 


Number 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Wag* 


Value  of 
Product 


Cement    12 

Flour   mills  iiOl 

Foundries    ••  137 

Ice    86 

Printing      and      pub- 
lishing      798 

Slaughtering         and 

packing  36 

Smelting,  zinc  12 

All    other    industries.  1.854 


$16,387,000 

22.744,000 

6.791,000 

4,209,000 

2,366 

3.778 

2,606 

789 

$1,679,000 

2,394.000 

1.756.000 

600,000 

$4,682,000 

68.476,000 

5.919.000 

1,400,000 

6,053.000 

4,903 

2,343,000 

7,009,000 

37.869,000 

9,057,000 

54,080,000 

12,266 

1,968 
26,076 

7,669,000 

1.416.000 
15,608,000 

165.000,000 
10,857,000 
61,697,000 

Total 


3.435       8166,090,000        64,649       133,256.000       8325.104.000 


Transportation. — On  January  i,  191 1,  there  were,  according 
to  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  9,011  miles  of  railroad  in 
the  State.  The  total  revenue  from  transportation  in  the  State 
for  1910  was  $55,679,673.  The  total  revenue  from  all  sources 
was  $56,031,631.  The  total  operating  expenses  were  $36,262,700. 
There  are  about  400  miles  of  electric  road  Numerous  rivers 
afford  cheap  local  transportation. 

Finance  and  Banking. — According  to  the  last  report  of  the  State 
Treasurer,  June  30,  1912,  the  following  was  the  State's  financial 
condition : 

Balance  on  hand,  July  1.  1911 $493,173 

Receipts  for  succeeding  year   3.901,640 

Total I4.4M.T1S 

Disbursements 4.024.04B 


Balance  on  hand,  June  30,  1912. 


8480.064 


The  State's  bonded  indebtness  is  $370,000. 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
for  1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following  condition 
of  the  various  banks  in  the  State: 


Banks 


Number 


Capital 

Stock 


Deposits 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National      200  $11,512,500  $56,680,035 

State    827  15,397,809  12.541,753 

Stock     Savings 13  466,000  3,507,501 

Private     4  50,000  501,785 

Loan    and   Trust   Co's.  3  425,000  486,835 

Total     lioT?  $26,850,309  $73,717,909 


$50,869,164 

77,512,430 

2,828,697 

402,978 

851.275 


$132,464,414 
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A  special  report  of  the  Comptroller  showed  the  following  con- 
dition of  the  national  banks,  September  i,  191 1:  Number,  210; 
capital  stock  paid  in,  $12,012,500;  surplus,  $5,363,100;  individual 
deposits,  $63,986,030;  loans  and  discounts,  $58,793,468.  Of  this 
number  52  have  savings  departments,  with  total  savings  deposits 
of  $1410,507. 

Military  Bodies.— The  Kansas  National  Guard,  I  brigade,  with 
headquarters  at  Topeka,  consists  of:  artillery,  1  field  battery;  in- 
fantry, 2  regiments  of  12  companies  each;  a  hospital  corps  of  2 
detachments;  and  a  signal  corps  of  1  company.  The  total  strength 
of  the  brigade  on  January  1,  191 1,  was  143  officers  and  1,613 
enlisted  men. 

Present  State  Government.— Governor,  G.  H.  Hodges;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, S.  Ingalls;  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  H. 
Sessions;  Treasurer,  Earl  Akers;  Auditor,  W.  E.  Davis;  At- 
torney-General, John  S.  Dawson;  Superintendent  of  Education, 
W.  D.  Ross ;  Superintendent'  of  Insurance,  Ike  S.  Lewis ;  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  F.  D.  Coburn. 
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Capital — Frankfort 

Governor^ James   B.   McCreary    (until   Dec.  31,   1915) 

KENTUCKY,  one  of  the  South  Central  States  of  the  Union, 
lies  between  the  Appalachian  mountain  system  and  the 
Mississippi  River.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  Ohio,  In* 
diana  and  Illinois,  the  entire  boundary  being  defined  by  the  Ohio 
River;  on  the  southeast  by  Virginia,  on  the  south  by  Tennessee, 
on  the  west  and  northwest  by  Missouri  and  Illinois,  the  Missis- 
sippi River  flowing  alone  the  western  boundary.  The  State  extends 
from  lat  360  30'  to  39*^  6'  N.,  and  from  long.  820  to  890  38'  W. 
Its  greatest  length  east  and  west  is  nearly  400  miles,  its  breadth 
about  180  miles;  area  40,598  square  miles,  of  which  417  square 
miles  is  water.  The  surface  of  the  State  has  a  gentle  slope  toward 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
the  country  is  characterized  by  mountains,  hills,  and  deeply  eroded 
valleys;  the  western  section  is  for  the  most  part  gently  undulat- 
ing with  low  hills.  The  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Big  Sandy  Rivers 
form  over  one-half  the  boundary  line  of  Kentucky ;  the  Tennessee 
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and  Cumberland  Rivers  cross  the  State,  and  the  Licking,  Kentucky, 
Salt,  and  Green  Rivers  lie  entirely  within  the  State — all  being 
navigable. 

Early  History. — Kentucky  was  originally  a  part  of  Fincastle 
County,  Virginia,  explored  by  Daniel  Boone  and  his  companions 
shortly  after  1760.  The  first  settlement  was  at  Harrodsburg  in 
1774,  with  Boonesboro  founded  the  year  after.  For  a  long 
time  the  settlements  were  harassed  by  bloody  Indian  wars.  In 
May,  1775,  the  first  attempt  at  State  building  was  tried,  but  th< 
Legislature  of  Virginia  failed  to  recognize  the  little  convention  at 
Boonesboro.  A  year  later,  however,  the  district  was  organized 
as  Kentucky  County.  In  1782  a  desperate  battle  was  fought 
with  the  Indians  at  Blue  Lick  Springs  where  the  whites  were  de- 
feated, sixty  were  killed,  among  them  the  most  prominent  leaders 
in  Kentucky.  Kentucky  was  finally  admitted  to  the  Union,  Feb.  4, 
1 791. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  present  constitution  was 
adopted  Sept.  28,  1891.  It  provides  for  the  usual  three  govern- 
ing bodies:   Legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary. 

(1)  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  38  members 
elected  for  four  years,  one-half  retiring  every  two  years,  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  of  100  members  elected  for  two  years. 
Members  receive  a  salary  of  $5  a  day  and  mileage.  The  Legis- 
lature meets  in  January  of  the  even  years. 

(2)  The  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  are  elected  for 
periods  of  four  years  and  are  ineligible  for  reelection.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  Auditor,  At- 
torney-General, Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  Labor  and  Statistics,  who  are  all  elected 
for  a  four-year  term  without  privilege  of  reelection. 

(3)  There  are  from  four  to  seven  judges  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals elected  for  a  term  of  eight  years.  There  is  a  circuit  court 
in  each  county  which  must  hold  at  least  three  terms  a  year.  The 
State  is  divided  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  circuit  court 
judge  is  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years.  There  are  also  quarterly 
and  county  courts  in  each  county.  Counties  are  divided  into  from 
three  to  eight  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  justice  of  the  peace  is 
elected.     Police  courts  may  be  established  in  each  city  or  town. 

Political  Aspect. — The  State  is  divided  into  11  Congressional 
districts.  The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election  (1912) 
were: 


Candidate 

Party 

Vote 

Per  cent 

Democratic 
Republican 
Progressive 
Socialist 

219,581 

115,512 

102,706 

11,647 

4.189 

48.49 
25.51 
22.69 

Total     

453,698 

KENTUCKY 
The  returns  for  the  191 1  election  for  Governor  were: 
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Candidate 

Tames  B.  McCreary 
Edward  C  O'Rear 
Iter.  J.  D.  Redd... 
Walter  Lanferaeik. 
James  H.  Arnold. . 
Silas  M.    Part  on... 

Total     


Party 

Vote 

PerCent 

Democratic 

226,771 

Republican 

196,436 

Prohibitionist 

3,673 

Socialist 

8,718 

Soc    Labor 

800 

People's 

218 

436,616 


The  State  is  represented  by  the  following  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives (Republicans  in  roman,  Democrats  in  italics) : 


OUU  M.  James.    (1919) 


SENATORS 

William  O.  Bradley.    (1915) 

REPRESENTATIVES 


[Mar.  4.  1913— Mar.  4,  1915.] 


L 

2. 


A.  W.  Barkley. 


Augustus  O.  Stanley. 

3.  Robert   Y.    Thomas,  fr. 

4.  Ben  Johnson. 

6.    Swagar  Sherley. 
6.    Arthur  B.  Rouse. 


7.  J.  Campbell  Cantrili. 

8.  Harvey  Helm. 

9.  W.  J.  Fields. 

10.  John  W.   Langley. 

VL  Caleb  Powers. 


Population. — The  population  of  the  State  according  to  the  1910 
census  was  2,289,905,  an  increase  of  6.6  per  cent  in  ten  years; 
2,027,955  were  white,  261,656  were  nejjro.  The  larger  cities  in 
the  State  are:  Louisville,  223,928;  Covington,  53,270;  Lexington, 
35,099;  Newport,  30,309.  Frankfort,  the  capital,  has  a  population 
of  10,447. 

In  1910  there  were  18427  deaths  and  35,007  births  reported  in 
the  State. 

Education  and  Religion. — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  191 1  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
below.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14, 
and  is  provided  by  the  State.  The  common  school  population,  es- 
timated, was  707,581,  of  which  69.93  Per  cent  were  enrolled.  This 
excludes  32,246  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  length  of  term  was 
125  days,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  common  schools,  for 
one  year,  was  $5,648,644.  The  following  is  a  general  survey  of 
educational  institutions: 


Classification 


Schools 


Teachers 


Students 


Common     Schools 

High  Schools,   Public 

High  Schools  and  Academies,  Private. 

Professional    Schools 

Normal    Schools,  Private 

Normal   Schools,   Public 

Colleges  for  Women  •« •••»•»••  ••-•«-•«■• 
Colleges  and  Universities,  General.... 


8,033 

11,100 

494,863 

156 

499 

12,698 

68 

265 

7,242 

15 

203 

1,518 

2 

26 

1,084 

4 

76 

2,631 

7 

•  •  •  • 

373 

18 

446 

1,724 
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Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows: 


Name  and  Location 


Year 

Founded 


Instruc- 
tors 


Students 


Male 


Female 


St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Mary (3) 

Central  Univ.  of  Ky»   Danville (6) 

Georgetown  College,  Georgetown (5) 

Transylvania  Univ.,  Lexington (7) 

Univ.  of  Louisville,  Louisville (1) 

Ky.   Military  Inst.,   Lyndon (1) 

Bethel  College,  Russellville (B) 

Berea    College,    Berea 

State    University,    Lexington 

Ky.   Wesleyan   College,   Winchester.... 

McLean    College.   Hopkinsville 

Ogden   College,   Bowling  Green 


(1) 
(1) 


1821 

12 

130 

1822 

85 

245 

1829 

» 

242 

1886 

38 

428 

1837 

no 

768 

1845 

u 

111 

1854 

9 

87 

1856 

67 

831 

18*6 

67 

652 

1866 

10 

138 

1870 

17 

90 

1877 

5 

112 

103 


(1)    Nonsectarian.    (2)    Methodist   Episcopal.    (3)    Roman   Catholic    (4) 
Institution.     (5)    Baptist.     (6)    Presbyterian.     (7)    Christian. 

The  State  also  maintains  2  public  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools,  i  at  Greendale,  the  other  at  Louisville,  also  I  school  foi 
the  blind  at  Louisville,  and  I  school  for  the  deaf  at  Danville. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  communi- 
cants or  members  of  religious  organizations;  Baptist,  3111583; 
Roman  Catholic,  165,908;  Methodist,  156,007;  Disciples,  136,110; 
and  Jews,  10,000. 

Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising. — Kentucky  possesses  a  soil  well 
adapted  to  general  agriculture.  The  eastern  part  is  the  "blue 
grass  region,"  with  a  rich  soil  producing  cereals,  grasses,  and 
fruits  of  fine  quality. 

The  following  were  the  crop  statistics  of  the  State  for  1912  and 
J911,  according  to  a  special  report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture : 


Total  Acres 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Corn               (1912) 3,000.000 

(1911) 3,000.000 

Wheat            (1912) 686,000 

(1911) 780,000 

Oatt               (1912) 150,000 

(1911) 170,000 

Barley            (1912) 3.000 

(1911) 3,000 

Rye                 (1912) 21.000 

(1911) 22,000 

Potatoes         (1912) 51,000 

(1911) 52,000 

Hay               (1912) 815.000 

(1911) 450.000 

Tobacco         (1912) 441.000 

(1911) 345,000 


109.440,000  bu. 
93,600,000  " 
6,860,000 
9,906,000 
4.O35.000 
3,128,000 
78,000 
86,000 
273,000 
264,000 
5,151,000 
2,028,000 
1.002.000  ton* 
428.000   " 
343,980.000  lbs. 
303.600,000 
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160,192,000 

58,968,000 

6,791,000 

9.114,000 

1.775.000 

1564,000 

68,000 

68,000 

240,000 

248,000 

3,451,000 

2,170,000 

13.727.0JQO 

7.404.000 

29,920,000 

23,377,200 


Kentucky  is  famous  for  its  horses.  In  1910  the  live  stock  con- 
sisted of  407,000  horses,  207,000  mules,  394,000  dairy  cattle,  665,- 
000  other  cattle,  1,060,000  sheep,  and  989,000  swine.  The  wool 
clip  in  1909  yielded  3,750,500  pounds  of  wool,  valued  at  $1,327,000. 
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Mining. — Coal  is  the  State's  most  valuable  mineral  product  and 
is  mined  both  in  the  Appalachian  and  central  fields.  While  the 
former  is  11,000  square  miles  as  compared  with  5,800  square  miles 
in  the  central  field,  this  latter  yields  more  than  one  half  of  the 
total  production. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  the 
following  was  the  mineral  output  for  1909: 


Product 


Quantity 


Value 


Asphalt    (short    tons) 

Barytes,  1908  (short  tons) 

Oar    products 

Coal    (short   tons) 

Fluorspar    (short   tons) . .  - 

Glass  sand,  19C8   (short  tons).. 

Line    (short   tons) , 

Mineral   waters    (gallons  sold). 

Natural     gas . 

Petroleum     (barrels) 

Sand   and  gravel    (short  tons). 

Zinc    (short   tons) 

Other     products 


15,898 
5.283 

10,697,384 

7,800 

5,990 

4,331 

756,425 

639,016 

760,857 

22 


185,005 

21,504 

2,478,872 

10,079,917 

53,233 

4,283 

13,741 

78,767 

485,192 

618,299 

429,568 

2,376 

2,626,002 


Total 


$16,871,759 


In  1910,  the  total  value  of  Kentucky's  mineral  production  was 
$i9>883i476,  of  which  the  coal  output  made  up  $14,405,887,  and 
in  191 1  out  of  $18,910,731  the  coal  mines  contributed  $13,617,217. 

In  191 1,  the  coal  production  of  Kentucky  was  13,706,839  short 
tons,  of  which  the  eastern  counties  produced  6,595,102  tons  and 
the  western  counties  7,111,737  tons. 

Manufactures, — According  to  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Census  of 
1910,  the  following  were  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
Mate: 


Establishments 


Number 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Carriages,    etc,    •  161 

Car    construction   ....  31 

Flour   mills ,..  440 

Foundries    129 

Leather     ....  51 

Liquors    226 

Printing     and     pub- 
lishing      431 

Tobacco    226 

All    other   industries.  3,062 


17,759,000 
6,832.000 
9.010.000 
8,089,000 
7,326,000 

31,345.000 

3,263 
6.11G 
2,426 
5,174 
1,792 
4,440 

11,486,000 
3,638.000 
968,000 
3,053,000 
1.006,000 
2,290,000 

15,141,000 
6.811,000 

22,365,000 
9,627,000 
6.614,000 

49.309,000 

5,546.000 
11,019,000 
86.853,000 

4.577 

4.877 

37,395 

2,651,000 

2.343.000 

20,056,000 

6.454,000 
13,598,000 
96,835,000 

Total    4,776       $172,779,000        70,060       $37,491,000       $223,754,000 


The  value  of  manufactured  products  has  steadily  increased.  In 
1849,  tne  to**!  amounted  to  $21,710,000,  while  in  1909  it  was  more 
than  ten  times  as  great,  amounting  to  $223,754,000. 

Transportation. — According  to  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Econom- 
ics, the  estimated  mileage  of  the  State  on  January  1,  1911,  was 
3,562.    The  most  important  lines  running  through  this  region  are 
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the  Louisville  and  Nashville,  the  Illinois  Central,  and  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Railroads.  There  are  about  400  miles  of  electric 
road  in  the  State.  The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  afford  a 
natural  means  of  cheap  transportation. 

Finance  and  Banking. — The  balance  in  the  State  Treasury  on 
July  1,  1910,  was  $420,931,  the  receipts  for  the  year  ending  June 
30, '191 1,  amounted  to  $7,676,589  (including  the  1910  balance); 
the  disbursements  for  the  year  were  $7,013,331 ;  the  balance  in 
the  Treasury  on  June  30,  191 1,  was  $356,289.  The  total  bonded 
debt  of  the  State  on  the  same  date  was  $2,315,627. 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for 
1910  showed  the  following  condition  of  the  various  banks: 


Banks 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National    140  $12,052,400 

State   424  11,276,620 

Stock    Savings 10  606,000 

Loan   and   Trust   Co's 47  8,047,950 

Total     621  $32,012,970      $105,985,631 


$35,984,897 

48,757,767 

2.286,615 

18^56,352 


$41,991,924 

46,442.062 

1,946.232 

18.696.281 


$109,076,501 


A  special  report  of  the  Comptroller  showed  the  following  con- 
dition of  the  National  Banks,  September  i,  191 1:  Number,  144; 
Capital  Stock  paid  in  $17,450,900;  Surplus,  $7,096,860;  Individual 
Deposits,  $53,771,258;  Loans  and  Discounts,  $64,830,621.  Of  these 
26  have  savings  departments  with  deposits  of  $3,195,368. 

Military  Bodies. — The  Kentucky  State  Guard,  I  brigade,  con- 
sists of  :  Infantry,  1  regiment  of  12  companies,  1  regiment  of  11 
companies,  1  regiment  of  7  companies,  and  1  separate  company. 
The  total  strength,  Jan.  1,  191 1,  was  144  officers  and  1,644  men. 

Present  State  Government. — Governor,  James  B.  McCreary; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Edward  J.  McDermott;  Secretary  of  State, 
C.  F.  Crecelius;  Treasurer,  Thomas  S.  Rhea;  Auditor,  Henry  M. 
Bosworth ;  Attorney-General,  James  Garnett ;  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Barksdale  Hamlett;  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, John  W.  Newman;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  M.  C.  Clay. 
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LOUISIANA 

Capital — Baton  Rouge 

Governor — Luther  E.   Hall    (until  May,   1916)1 

A  GULF  State  of  the  United  States  situated  on  the  lower 
course  of  the  Mississippi,  Louisiana  lies  between  lat.  280 
50/  and  330  N„  and  between  long.  88°  40'  and  940  W.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Arkansas,  on  the  east  by  Mississippi 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  on  the  west  by  Texas.  Its  area  is  48,506  square  miles, 
of  which  3,097  square  miles  is  water.  The  Mississippi  River, 
whose  delta  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  region,  splits  the  State 
in  two. 

Early  History. — Previous  to  the  descent  of  the  Mississippi  by 
La  Salle,  Pineda  in  15 19,  and  De  Soto  in  1542,  are  supposed  to 
have  discovered  the  river  and  to  have  traversed  the  present  State. 
But  La  Salle  in  1682  took  possession  of  the  whole  land  in  the 
name  of  Louis  XIV,  in  whose  honor  he  named  the  region  Louisi- 
ana. Early  colonization  proved  unsuccessful  owing  to  the  heat 
and  fever.  When,  in  171 1,  Louisiana  was  made  an  independent 
colony  only  400  people,  mostly  soldiers,  lived  in  the  different  set- 
tlements. In  171 7,  the  region  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
pany of  the  West  under  John  Law,  who  proceeded  to  engineer  his 
famous  Mississippi  scheme.  From  this  time  on,  emigrants  from 
Germany,  convicts  from  France  and  negro  slaves  from  Africa 
entered  the  territory  in  great  numbers.  New  Orleans,  founded  in 
1718,  was  made  the  capital  in  1720.  Outside  of  the  quarrels  be- 
tween officials,  the  only  conflicts  occurring  were  with  the  Natchez 
and  Chickasaw  Indians.  The  Crown  took  direct  command  of  the 
region  in  1733  and  for  thirty  years  it  was  governed  in  a  slipshod 
way  by  incompetent  governors.  In  1763,  France  ceded  Louisiana 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the  exception  of  New  Orleans,  to 
England,  while  the  western  part,  includingNew  Orleans,  had  been 
ceded  to  Spain  in  the  preceding  year.  The  inhabitants  revolted 
against  Spanish  rule  in  a  few  years,  and  were  cruelly  subdued. 
The  Mississippi  had  become  of  great  importance  to  the  United 
States,  and  when  the  Spanish  refused  Americans  the  right  of  ac- 
cess, a  situation  came  up  which  threatened  war,  but  was  settled 
by  the  purchase  of  the  Territory  from  France  in  1803,  Spain  hav- 
ing relinquished  the  region  in  1800.  The  purchase  included  a  vast 
tract  of  land  embracing  parts  of  the  present  States  of  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Colorado.  In  1804 
the  Territory  of  Orleans  was  founded  south  of  lat.  330,  while  in 
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the  following  year  the  northern  part  was  founded  as  the  Terri- 
tory of  Louisiana.  The  State  of  Louisiana  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1812. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  present  constitution  was 
adopted  May  12,  1898.  Voters  must  have  resided  in  the  State 
two  years,  in  the  parish  one  year,  and  in  the  precinct  one  month, 
and  must  be  able  to  read  and  write.  The  constitution  provides  for 
the  usual  three  governing  bodies:  Legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
ciary. 

(1)  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  41  members  and 
a  House  of  Representatives  of  115  members,  both  elected  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  Sessions  are  biennial  and  are  limited  to  60 
days.     Members  receive  $5  a  day  and  mileage. 

(2)  The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Auditor,  Treasurer, 
and  Secretary  of  State  are  elected  for  terms  of  four  years.  The 
Governor's  veto  may  be  overruled  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  members  of  each  House.  The  Governor  receives  $5,000 
a  year. 

(3)  The  judicial  system  is  headed  by  a  Supreme  Court  con- 
sisting of  a  Chief  Justice  and  four  Associate  Justices,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  Senate  for  a  term  of  12  years.  There  are 
four  Supreme  Court  districts,  a  Court  of  Appeals,  and  from  20 
to  29  judicial  districts. 

There  are  general  laws  and  regulations  regarding  the  smaller 
divisions  of  the  State.   There  are  61  parishes  in  the  State. 

Political  Aspect.— The  State  is  divided  into  8  Congressional  dis- 
tricts. The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election  in  this  State 
(1912)  were: 


Candidate 


Party 


Vote 


Per  Cent 


Wilson    Democratic  61.035              76.42 

Taft Republican  3.834                4.85 

Roosevelt    • Progressive  9.328              11.75 

Debs   Socialist  5,249 

Total 79.441 


The    returns    for    the   1912    election    for    Governor    were    as 
follows : 

Hall.    Democratic 60,681 

Suthon,    Republican    - 4.961 

Jones,    Independent    984 

Total     * 56.636 

The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  (all  Democrats) : 

SENATORS 
Joseph  £.  Ransdcll.    (1919)  John  R.  Thornton.    (1915) 
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REPRESENTATIVES 

[Mar.  4,  1913— Mar.  4,  1916.] 


L  Albert  Eatopsnal. 
2.  H.  Garland  Dupre. 
S.  Robert  F.  Broussard. 
4.  John  T.  Watkins. 


6.  J.  W.  Elder. 

6.  L.  L.  Morgan. 

7.  L.  Lazaro. 

8.  J.  B.  Aswell. 


Population. — The  population  of  the  State,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1910,  was  1,656,388;  the  population  in  1900  was  1,381,625, 
showing  an  increase  of  19.9  per  cent  in  ten  years.  The  larger 
cities  of  the  State  (1910)  were:  New  Orleans,  339,075;  Shreve- 
port,  28,015;  and  Baton  Rouge,  the  capital,  23,000.  In  1910  there 
were  941,125  whites,  and  713,874  negroes  in  the  State.  In  1909 
Louisiana  had  a  total  of  6,770  deaths  (2.84  per  1,000).  The  State's 
registration  of  births  is  incomplete. 


and  Religion. — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  191 1  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated 
form  below.  Education  is  not  compulsory,  and  is  provided  by  the 
State.  The  common  school  population,  estimated,  was  538,326,  of 
which  49  per  cent  were  enrolled.  This  excludes  45,000  pupils 
in  private  schools.  The  length  of  term  was  135.6  days,  and  the  total 
expenditure  for  the  common  schools  for  one  year  was  $4,252,244. 
The  following  is  a  general  survey: 


=a 


Classification 


Schools 


Teachers 


Students 


Common  Schools   

High  Schools.  Public  

High  Schools  and    Academies,   Private. 

Professional    Schools    

Normal  Schools,  Public - 

Colleges   for  Women 

Colleges  and  Universities.  General 


3,010 

€.180 

268,617 

109 

396 

8,421 

32 

187 

8,479 

9 

182 

786 

2 

66 

1.665 

3 

.  •  • » 

487 

8 

424 

U62 

Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows: 


Name  and  Location 


Students 


Male    Female 


Centenary    College    of    Louisiana, 

Shreveport    (2) 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana, 

New    Orleans    (1) 

College   of    Immaculate    Conception, 

New   Orleans    (3) 

Louisiana    State    University,    Baton 

Rouge    (4) 

Jefferson    College,    Convent (3) 

Leland  University,  New  Orleans (6) 

New  Orleans  University,  New  Orleans.  (2) 
H.  Sophie  Newcomb  College, 

New  Orleans    d)  1887 


1826 

6 

124 

24 

1834  . 

166 

999 

98 

1847 

18 

860 

49 

I860 
18T4 
1870 

1873 

59 

20 

18 

180 

581 
169 
577 
601 

66 

449 
417 

60 


739 


(1)  Nonsectarian.    (2)  Methodist.    (3)   Roman  Catholic.    (4)   State  Institution. 
(5)  Baptist. 
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The  State  also  maintains  i  school  for  the  deaf  at  Baton  Rouge. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  communi- 
cants, or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Roman  Catholic, 
477*774  \  Baptist,  185,554;  Methodist,  79464;  Jews,  12,000;  Protes- 
tant Episcopal,  9,070;  Presbyterian,  8,350;  Lutheran;  5,793. 

Agriculture. — The  agricultural  production  of  the  State  is  varied. 
The  following  were  the  crop  statistics  for  1912  and  191 1,  accord- 
ing to  a  special  report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture: 


Total  Acres 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Corn 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Rice 

Hay 

Tobacco 

Cotton 


(1912)... 
(1911).-. 
(1912).-. 
(1911)... 
(1912)... 
(1911)... 
(1912)... 
(1911).... 
(1912)... 
(1911) . . . 
(1912)... 
(1911).-. 
(1912)... 
(1911)... 


1,805,000 

32,490,000  fan. 

$22,083,000 

1,800,000 

33,300,000  " 

23.310.000 

34,000 

707.000  " 

361.000 

40,000 

840,000   " 

546,000 

20.000 

1,460,000    " 

1,212,000 

22,000 

1,518,000   " 

1,518.000 

352,600 

11,812,000   " 

10.966,000 

371,200 

11.69C000   " 

9.237,000 

142.000 

234.000  tons 

2,972.000 

24.000 

31.000   " 

372,000 

500 

150,000  lbs. 

45.000 

500 

225.000   " 

69,760 

1,100,000 

435,000  bales 

•  •• • •  • 

1.133,000 

384,000   " 

In  1910  720,554,948  pounds  of  sugar  (cane),  and  several  mil- 
lion gallons  of  molasses  were  produced  in  the  State. 

The  live  stock  in  1910  was  as  follows :  200,000  dairy  cattle,  480,- 
000  other  cattle,    178,000   sheep,   and   744,000   swine. 

Mining. — According  to  the  last  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  the  following  was  the  mineral  output  of  this  State  in  191 1 : 


Product 


Quantity 


Value 


Clay  products   

Mineral    waters,    gallons    sold. 

Petroleum,    barrels     

Sand  and  gravel,  short  tons  . 
Miscellaneous     


1.520.550 

10.720,420 

969,259 


1531,949 
110,998 

5,668,814 
344.281 

6,064.916 


Total  value 


$12,710,968 


Fisheries, — In  1908  Louisiana  was  second  of  the  Gulf  States 
in  the  extent  of  her  fisheries,  according  to  a  Government  report 
issued  in  191 1.  There  were  5,795  persons  employed;  there  were 
222  vessels  and  4,469  boats ;  and  the  value  of  the  products  amount- 
ed to  $1,569,000.  Oysters  represent  about  one-half  the  value 
of  the  catch. 

Manufactures.— The  rapid  development  of  the  oil  fields  of  the 
South,  particularly  in  Texas,  has  afforded  a  cheap  substitute  for 
coal  and  given  an  increased  impetus  to  manufactures  in  Louisiana. 
New  Orleans,  the  most  important  Southern  port,  affords  excellent 
opportunities  for  commerce.  According  to  the  U.  S.  Industrial 
Census  of  19 10,  the  following  were  the  leading  manufacturing- 
industries  of  the  State: 
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Establishments 


Number 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Bread   products    

Brick  and    tile    

Canning    

Cooperage    

Foundries    

Ice,    manufactured. . . 

Lumber 

Oil,   cottonseed    

Printing 

Rice,   cleaning    

Sugar     and     molasses 


289 
48 
26 
41 
83 
69 

702 
43 

268 
37 


$1,829,000 
1,256.000 
1.393,000 
2,063,000 
3,710,000 
5,333,000 

88,973,000 
7.164,000 
2,996,000 
8,385,000 


1,744 

673 

1,124 

1,057 

1,573 

798 

49,535 

1,165 

2,461 

960 


$779,000 

240,000 

290,000 

406,000 

1,049,000 

503,000 

23.712,000 

607,000 

1,658,000 

665,000 


$4,620,000 

496,000 

978,000 

1,595,000 

2,998,000 

1,501.000 

62,838,000 

13,085,000 
3,823,000 

12,529,000 


All    other    industries.      701 

50,868,000 
47.846.000 

6,400 
19.073 

3,370,000 
9,215,000 

63,775,000 
55,711,000 

Total     2.516 

$221,816,000 

86,563 

$42,394,000 

$223,949,000 

Transportation. — According  to  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics 
there  were,  on  Jan.  i,  191 1,  5,579  miles  of  railroad  in  the  State. 
The  important  roads  passing  through  the  State  are  the  Southern 
Pacific,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  the  Texas  and  Pacific.  There 
are  about  300  miles  of  electric  road.  Access  by  water  is  also  easy 
on  account  of  the  delta  and  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  there 
being  some  4,000  miles  of  waterways,  and  the  advantageous  location 
upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Finance  and  Banking — According  to  the  last  State  Treasurer's 
report  the  financial  condition  on  Jan.  1,  1912,  was  as  follows: 


Receipts    for    1911. 
Disbursements     — 


Balance    on   hand,   Jan.   1,    1912. 


$7,182,305 
6,196,237 

$986,068 


On  May  i.  1912,  the  total  bonded  debt  was  $11,108,300,  at  four 
per  cent. 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for 
1910  (published  in  1911)  showed  the  following  condition  of  the 
various  banks  in  the  State : 


Banks 


Number 


Capital 
Stock 


Deposits 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National      20  $2,870,000 

State      187  11,511,650 

Stock  Savings 8  2,104,750 

Total     215  $16,486,400 


■$12,737, 138 
54,216.850 

16,888,080 


$11,773,548 
52,276,503 
14.019,398 


$83,842,068 


$81,060,449 


Military  Bodies. — The  Louisiana  National  Guard  of  1  brigade 
with  headquarters  at  Baton  Rouge,  consists  of :  Cavalry,  1  squadron 
of  3  troops;  artillery,  2  battalions  of  2  batteries  each ;.  infantry,  1 
regiment  of  1 1  companies  and  1  regiment  of  8  companies,  a  hospital 
corps  of  2  detachments,  and  a  signal  corps.  The  total  strength  of 
the  brigade  on  Jan.  I,  191 1,  was  122  officers  and  1,717  enlisted 
men.    The  State  has  400,000  unorganized  but  available  men. 

The  Louisiana  Naval  Militia  consists  of  2  battalions  of  4  di- 
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visions  each,  and  I  separate  division.  The  headquarters  are  at  New 
Orleans,  where  8  of  the  9  divisions  are  situated.  The  U.  S* 
Government  has  loaned  to  the  State  3  ships.  On  Jan.  1,  1911,  the 
Militia  had  52  officers  and  585  enlisted  men. 

Present  State  Government— Governor,  L.  E.  Hall;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  T.  C.  Barrett;  Secretary  of  State,  Alvin  E.  Hebert; 
Auditor,  Paul  Capdeville;  Treasurer,  L.  E.  Smith;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, R.  G.  Pleasant;  Superintendent  of  Education,  T.  H.  Harris; 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  E.  O.  Bruner;  Commissioner  of  In- 
surance, A.  E.  Hebert;  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands,  Fred  J* 
Grace. 
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MAINE 

Capital — Augusta 

Governor — William   T.   Haines    (until   Jan.,    1915) 

MAINE  lies  in  the  extreme  northeast  of  the  Union,  between 
lat.  430  4'  and  470  28'  N.,  and  between  long.  66°  5/  and 
71  °  /  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Canadian 
province  of  Quebec,  on  the  northeast  by  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  on  the  east  by  New  Brunswick  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  west  by  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  and  the  province  of  Quebec.  Its  greatest  length  north 
and  south  is  303  miles,  its  greatest  width  east  and  west,  212  miles. 
The  area  is  32,895  square  miles,  of  which  about  3,000  square  miles 
is  water.  The  surface  of  the  State  is,  in  general,  moderately 
hilly,  becoming  mountainous  in  the  north  and  west.  The  coast 
is  fringed  with  promontories  and  rocky  islands. 

Early  History. — In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Maine  attracted  many  explorers.  Verrazano,  in  1524,  and  Gomez, 
a  year  later,  sailed  down  the  coast  The  voyages  of  Gosnold 
(1602),  Pring  (1603),  and  Weymouth  (1605)  were  followed  by 
that  of  John  Smith,  in  1614,  who  left  an  account  of  the  country 
in  his  "Descriptions  of  New  England."  The  first  permanent  settle- 
ment in  Maine  was  made  in  Pemaquid  in  1625-6.  In  1652  Massa- 
chusetts held  most  of  Maine,  more  in  1677,  an<^  finally,  in  1691, 
was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  territory.  The  country 
suffered  greatly  during  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  and  many 
conflicts  with  the  Indians  caused  several  of  the  settlements  to  be 
abandoned.    At  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  Massachusetts  retained 
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its  hoM  on  the  "District  of  Maine."    It  was  not  until  March  15, 
1820,  that  Maine  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  separate  State. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  present  constitution  was 
adopted  in  Dec.  1819.  It  provides  for  three  governing  bodies: 
Legislative,  executive,  and  judicial. 

(1)  The  Legislature  is  composed  of  a  Senate  of  31  members, 
and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  151  members.  Members  are 
elected  for  two  years  and  receive  $300  a  year. 

(2)  The  Governor  is  elected  biennially.  He  has  the  advice  of 
a  council  of  7  members  elected  biennially  by  the  Legislature  on 
joint  ballot.  A  Secretary  of  State  and  a  State  Treasurer  are 
elected  biennially.    The  Governor  receives  $3,000  a  year. 

(3)  The  Supreme  Court,  composed  of  8  judges,  is  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  Council  for  a  term  of  7  years.  The  county 
of  Cumberland  has  a  Superior  Court  with  one  judge,  elected  in 
the  same  way.  Probate  judges  are  elected  by  the  people  of  each 
county  for  terms  of  four  years.  Judges  of  inferior  courts  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  Council  for  terms  of  seven  years. 
Judges  of  municipal  and  police  courts  are  similarly  appointed  and 
hold  for  four  years.  For  local  government  the  State  is  divided 
into  16  counties. 

Political  Aspect. — The  State  is  divided  into  4  Congressional 
districts.  The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election  (1912) 
were: 


Candidate 


Party 


Vote 


Per  Cent 


Wilson    .. 

Taft  

Roosevelt 
Debs  ..-. 
Chafin   ... 


Democratic 

Republican 

Progressive 

Socialist 

Prohibition 


61,113 

26,546 

48,493 

2,641 

945 


39.44 
20.48 
37.41 


Total    .. 


129,637 


The  returns  for  the  1912  election  for  Governor  were : 


Haines,  Republican  . 
Plaisted,  Democratic 
Scattering    .......... . . . . 


71,043 

67.748 

8,314 


Total    .. 142,106 

The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  (Republicans  in  roman,  Democrats  in 
italics) : 

SENATORS 
Edwin  C.  Burleigh.    0919)  Chorlts  F.  Johnson.    (1917) 

REPRESENTATIVES 

[Mar.  4,  1913— Mar.  4,  1915.] 

L  Asber  C.  Hinds.  8.  Forrest  Goodwin. 

3.  DomUl  J.  McGillicuddy.  4.  Frank  E.  Guernsey. 
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Population. — According  to  the  census  of  1910,  the  population  of 
the  State  was  742,371.  The  population  in  1900  was  694,666,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  6.9  per  cent  in  ten  years.  The  larger  cities 
(1910)  are:  Portland,  58,571;  Lewiston,  26,247;  Bangor,  23,500; 
and  Biddeford,  17,165. 

The  total  land  area  of  the  State  is  29,895  square  miles.  The 
average  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  1910  was  24.8; 
in  1900  and  1890  it  was  23.2  and  22.1,  respectively.  Aroostook 
county  has  the  largest  area,  6,453  square  miles,  and  Cumberland 
county  is  the  most  densely  populated,  having  13 1.3  persons  to  the 
square  mile. 

In  1910  there  were  15,798  births,  12,439  deaths,  5,900  marriages, 
and  911  divorces,  according  to  the  State  Department  of  Vital 
Statistics. 

Education  and  Religion. — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  191 1  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
below.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15 
and  is  provided  by  the  State.  The  common  school  population, 
estimated,  was  172,230.  of  which  83.90  per  cent  were  enrolled. 
This  excludes  12,079  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  length  of  term 
was  159  days,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  common  schools, 
for  one  year,  was  $2,934,263.    The  following  is  a  general  survey: 


Classification 


Schools 


Teachers     Students 


Common     Schools 

High    Schools,    Public , 

High   Schools  and   Academies,   Private. 

Professional     Schools 

Normal    Schools,    Public 

Colleges  and  Universities,  General 


4,007 

7,457 

144,278 

167 

636 

10,943 

33 

169 

2.845 

4 

70 

23S 

7 

73 

963 

5 

216 

1,707 

Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows: 


Name  and   Location 


Year 
Founded 


Instruc- 
tors 


Students 


Male 


Female 


Bowdoin   College,    Brunswick .. (1)  1802          63  419 

Colby    College,    Waterville (4)  1818           21  171            127 

Yates    College,    Lewiston (1)  1863           23  252           209 

University    of    Maine,    Orono (2)  1868           77  668             41 

Van  Buren  College,  St.  Mary's (3)  1887           10  125 

(1)  Nonsectarian.     (2)   State  Institution.  (3)  Roman  Catholic.  (4)  Baptist. 


The  State  also  maintains  2  public  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools  situated  at  Hallowell  and  Portland,  also  1  school  for  the 
blind,  and  1  school  for  the  deaf,  both  situated  at  Portland. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  communi- 
cants or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Roman  Catholic, 
113,419;  Baptist,  32,854;  Congregational,  21,093;  Methodist,  20,112; 
Protestant  Episcopal,  5,520;  and  Jews,  5,000. 
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Agriculture. — Agriculture,  forestry,  quarrying,  and  fisheries  are 
the  principal  sources  of  production  in  the  State.  The  following 
were  the  crop  statistics  of  the  State  for  1912  and  191 1,  according 
to  a  special  report  of  the-U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture: 


Total  Acres 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Buckwheat 

Potatoes 

Hay 


(1912) 

(1911) 

(1912) 

(1911), 

(1912) 

(1911) 

(1912) 

(1911) 

(1912) 

(1911) 

(1912) 

(1911) 


16.000 

18,000 

3,000 

3,000 

133,000 

135,000 

4,000 

4,000 

14.000 

15,000 

117,000 

118,000 


(1912) 1,231,000 

(1911) 1,400,000 


640,000  bu. 
792,000 
70,000 
63,000 
4,602,000 
5,198,000 
106,000 
112,000 
412,000 
450,000 
23,166,000 
21,240.000 
1,428,000  tons 
1,640,000   " 


•« 

H 
tt 
tt 
tt 
It 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 


1480.000 

713,000 

72,000 

69,000 

2.347.000 

2,807,000 

81.000 

101,000 

288.000 

316,000 

12.741,000 

16.355,000 

19,564.000 

22.176,000 


In  1910  there  were  60,016  farms  in  the  State  with  a  total  of 
6,296,859  acres,  valued  at  $199,271,998.  This  is  an  increase  of 
62.8  per  cent  in  value,  while  the  acreage  decreased  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent.  The  average  farm  has  104.9  acres  with  a 
value  of  $13.73  per  acre- 

Live  Stock. — According  to  a  special  report  of  the  Thirteenth 
Census,  live  stock  in  1910  was  valued  at  $25,161,839,  against  $17,- 
106,034  in  1900,  an  increase  of  47.1  per  cent.  This  included  poultry 
valued  at  $1,131,921 ;  and  bees,  $40,357.  The  number  and  value 
of  farm  animals  in  1910  were  as  follows: 


Stock 

Cattle     

Horses    

Mules     

Asses    

Swine     

Sheep     . - 

Goats    

Total     


Number 


Value 


256,523 

17,784,384 

107,574 

14,864,756 

358 

72,446 

22 

3,728 

87,156 

948,004 

206,434 

813,976 

582 

2,177 

658,649 


$23,989,561 


Fisheries — Maine  ranked  seventh  among  all  the  States  in  the 
value  of  its  fishery  products  in  1908,  according  to  a  Government 
report  issued  in  191 1.  There  were  6,861  persons  employed,  575 
vessels,  and  about  7,000  boats;  and  the  value  of  the  product  was 
$3,257,000.  Lobsters  and  cod  are  the  most  valuable  of  the  State's 
products. 

Manufactures — There  are  large  cotton,  paper,  and  clothing 
mills,  and  extensive  granite  works  in  the  State.  According  to 
the  U.  S.  Industrial  Census  of  1910,  the  following  were  the  manu- 
facturing industries: 
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Establishments 


Number 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Boots  and  shoes 

Canning  and  preserv- 
ing     

Cotton   goods   

Lumber    

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Printing  and  publish- 
ing     

Ship  and  boat  build- 
ing      

Woolen  goods  

All    other    industries. 


66 

246 

16 

1,066 

45 

196 

166 

66 

1,604 


17.284,000  7,196        $3,908,000 


6.114.000 
2ff.653.000 
26,636,000 
66,133,000 

2.611.000 

2,304,000 
19,834,000 
47,791 ,000 


4,410 
14,783 
17.101 

9,146 

2.359 

2.014 

9.070 

22.398 


1,469,000 
6,076,000 
7.759.000 
6,286,000 

1.162.000 

1,104.000 

4,294,000 

11,387.000 


15,509,000 

7,689,000 
21,932,000 
26.125.000 
23,960.000 

3.438.000 

3,062,000 

18.490.000 
46,834.000 


Total     3,646       $202,260,000        88,476       $43,429,000       $176,029,000 


Although  five  industries  greatly  predominate  in  importance,  re- 
porting approximately  two-thirds  of  the  average  number  of  wage 
earners,  value  of  products,  and  value  added  by  manufacture,  there 
is  on  the  whole  considerable  diversity  in  the  manufacturing  ac- 
tivities of  the  State. 

Mining.— The  total  value  of  the  mineral  production  of  Maine  is 
less  than  $5,000,000,  and  it  ranks  thirty-ninth  as  a  mining  State, 
but  in  one  mineral  product,  feldspar,  it  holds  first  place.  Feldspar 
is  mined  in  Androscoggin,  Oxford,  and  Sagadahoc  counties.  In 
1911,  Maine  produced  24  per  cent  of  the  quantity  and  42  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  feldspar  produced  in  the  United  States.  The 
principal  mineral  product  of  the  State,  however,  is  granite,  in  the 
production  of  which  Maine  ranks  second  among  the  States,  being 
exceeded  only  by  Vermont.  The  stone  production  was  valued  at 
$2,320,018  in  1 9 10  and  at  $2,263,200  in  191 1.  Maine  is  also  one  of 
the  three  leading  States  in  the  production  of  slate,  quarried  in 
Piscataquis  County,  and  it  ranks  fourth  among  the  States  in  the 
production  of  lime,  the  value  of  which  in  1910  was  $893,599,  and 
in  191 1,  $773,212. 

The  total  mineral  output  in  1910  was  valued  at  $4,713,123; 
and  in  191 1,  $4,645,630.  The  detailed  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  for  the  preceding  year  was  as  follows :  • 


Product 


Quantity 


Value 


Clay     products 

Feldspar    (short    tons) 

Lime    (short    tons) 

Mineral   waters    (gallons   sold) 

Stone   

Gems  and  precious  stones 

Other     products 


18,137 

178.664 

1,615,541 


Total 


>.6K 
166,031 
K7,*» 
403JBM 
227,883 
16,686 
1,971,&3» 


I4.376.4S8 


Transportation. — The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  estimated 
the  mileage  of  the  State  on  Jan.  1,  191 1,  as  2,237.41  miles.  The 
principal  roads  running  through  the  State  are :  The  Maine  Central, 
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the  Bangor  and  Aroostook,  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  railroads.  The  State  has  about  500  miles  of  electric 
road  Portland  is  the  principal  port  through  which  extensive 
trade  is  carried  on,  mainly  along  the  coast.  The  Penobscot  is  the 
largest  river,  and  is  navigable  for  ships,  except  in  winter,  to 
Bangor  (60  miles  from  the  sea).  Parallel  with  it  is  the  Kennebec, 
navigable  68  miles  from  the  sea.  Several  other  rivers  also  afford 
steam  navigation. 

Finance  and  Banking.— The  last  report  of  the  State  Treasurer, 
dated  Dec.  31,  19 12,  showed  the  following  financial  condition  of 

the  State: 

Balance  on  band,  Jan.  1,  1912  *. $02,202 

Receipts  during  1912   6,321,712 

Total     ..., 15,828,914 

Disbursements   during    1912    < 5,366,786 

Balance  on  hand,   Dec.  31,   1912 $457,128 

There  was  a  total  reduction  in  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State 
during  the  year  of  $407,000,  leaving  a  total  bonded  indebtedness 
on  January  1,  1913,  of  $269,000. 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
for  1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following  condition  of 
the  various  banks  in  the  State : 


National     

Mutual     Savings 

Loan   and   Trust   Co's. 


72 
52 
40 


$8,170,822 

3,237 ,900 


$374107,008 
89,928,240 
36,478,781 


$33,830,738 
16,946,429 
26,796427 


Total 


164 


$11,408,722  $168,724,029 


$75,678,289 


A  special  report  of  the  Comptroller  showed  the  following  con- 
dition of  the  National  Banks,  Sept.  1,  191 1:  Number,  70;  capital 
stock  paid  in,  $7,850,000;  surplus,  $3,501,200;  individual  deposits, 
$40,598,968;  loans  and  discounts,  $33,705,871.  Of  this  number  42 
have  savings  departments,  with  total  savings  deposits  of  $18,- 
362.898. 

Military  Bodies — The  National  Guard  of  the  State  of  Maine 
consists  of  the  following:  Coast  artillery,  1  corps  of  12  com- 
panies; infantry,  1  regiment  of  12  companies;  hospital  corps,  2 
detachments.  The  total  strength  on  Jan.  1,  191 1,  was  106  officers, 
and  1,717  enlisted  men.  The  unorganized  but  available  men 
number  103,375. 

The  Naval  Militia,  designated  as  the  Ship's  Company  Naval 
Reserve,  National  Guard  of  the  State  of  Maine,  has  two  divisions, 
both  situated  at  Portland.  The  State  has  no  naval  vessel  loaned 
by  the  Government.  The  total  force,  Jan.  *,  191 1,  wa9  7  officers, 
and  125  men. 
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Present  State  Government.— Governor,  William  T.  Haines;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Cyrus  W.  Davis;  Treasurer,  James  F.  Singleton; 
Adjutant-General,  Elliot  C.  Dill;  Auditor,  T.  F.  Callahan;  At- 
torney-General, W.  R.  Pattangall;  Superintendent  of  Education, 
Payson  Smith;  Insurance  Commissioner,  A.  P.  Havey;  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  John  P.  Buckley;  Commissioner  of  Public 
Lands,  F.  E.  Mace. 
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MARYLAND 

Capital — Annapolis 

Governor— PhHlips  Lee  Goldsborough  (until  Jan.,  1916) 

MARYLAND,  one  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Coast  States,  lies 
between  lat.  370  53'  and  390  43'  N.,  and  between  long. 
75°  4'  and  790  33^  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  on  the  east  by  Delaware  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia.  The  outline  of  the  State  is  extremely  irregular. 
Its  extreme  length  from  east  to  west  is  240  miles ;  and  from  north 
to  south  125  miles;  area,  12,327  square  miles,  of  which  2,386  square 
miles  are  water.  The  marked  feature  of  the  State  is  its  division  by 
Chesapeake  Bay  into  two  parts,  known  as  the  eastern  and  western 
shores. 

Early  History. — Maryland  was  settled  by  a  party  of  Englishmen 
under  Calvert,  who  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  in 
1634.  The  proprietor,  Cecil  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  received  the 
territory  from  Charles  I,  under  a  liberal  charter.  The  Puritans 
from  Virginia  sought  refuge  in  Maryland,  and  in  1652  captured 
the  State  Government  for  a  period.  About  this  time  the  Duke 
of  York  deeded  William  Penn,  by  mistake,  some  land  which  had 
already  been  given  to  Lord  Baltimore.  This  mistake  led  to  a 
long  border  dispute  which  was  only  finally  settled  with  the  location 
of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line  (1763-1767).  In  1694  the  capital 
was  removed  from  St.  Mary's  City  to  Annapolis.  No  important 
military  operations  took  place  in  Maryland  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  but  the  "Maryland  Line"  fought  well  in  many  engage- 
ments. A  bill  of  rights  and  a  constitution  were  adopted  in 
November,  1776,  and  the  first  Legislature  assembled  in  Annapolis 
on  February  5,  1777.  The  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted  in  the 
Maryland  Convention  on  April  28,  1788. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  constitution  of  1776  was 
often  amended  and  new  constitutions  were  adopted  in  1851,  1864, 
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and  in  1867,  which  latter  is  the  present  one.  It  provides  for  three 
governing  bodies  in  the  State,  namely,  legislative,  executive,  and 
judiciary. 

(1)  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  27  members  elected 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Delegates  of  101  mem- 
bers elected  for  two  years.  Members  receive  $5  a  day  during 
sessions  and  mileage.  Sessions  are  held  in  January  of  even  years 
and  are  limited  to  90  days. 

(2)  The  Governor  is  elected  for  four  years,  has  a  salary  of 
$4,500  a  year,  and  appoints  all  State  officers  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

(3)  The  Judiciary  of  the  State  is  elective  with  a  term  of  office 
of  15  years.  The  Court  of  Appeals,  the  highest  tribunal,  consists 
of  eight  judges,  seven  of  whom  are  the  chief  judges  respectively 
of  the  seven  Judicial  Districts  into  which  the  State  is  divided  and 
one  of  whom  is  from  Baltimore.  The  Governor  designates  the  chief 
judge.  The  Judiciary  of  Baltimore  is  composed  of  eight  judges 
constituting  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  city.  Justices  of  the  Peace 
and  constables  are  elected  for  two  years.  County  Commissioners 
are  elected  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  years. 

The  State  is  divided  into  23  counties  and  Baltimore  City.  Of 
these,  all  but  7  lie  upon  navigable  waters. 

Political  Aspect — The  State  is  divided  into  6  Congressional 
districts.  The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election  (1912) 
were: 


Candidate 

Wilfon     

Taft  

Roosevelt    

Debs 

Scattering  

Total    


Party 


Vote 


Per  cent 


Democratic 
Republican 
Progressive 
Socialist 


112,674 

64,966 

67,786 

3,996 

2,666 


48.67 
23.69 
26. 


231,978 


The  present  Republican  Governor  won  by  a  small  plurality  in 
the  last  election.  The  following  table  shows  the  returns  according 
to  the  State  Secretary : 


Candidate 


Party 


Vote 


Phillips  Lee  Goldsborough. 

Arthur   Pue   Gorman 

Charles  E.   Develin 

John  H.  Dulaney 


Republican 
Democratic 
Socialist 
Prohibitionist 


106,396 

103,392 

3,783 

2,397 


The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  (Republican  in  roman,  Democrats  in 
italics) : 

SENATORS 
William  P.  Jackaon.    (1917)  John  Walttr  Smith.    (1915) 
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REPRESENTATIVES 
[Mar.  4,  1913— Mar.  4,  1915.] 


1.  J.  Harry  Covington. 

2.  /.  Fred  C.  Talbott. 

3.  George  Konig. 


4.  /.  CAof.  Lmtfttcm*. 
6.  Front  0.  .StattA. 
6.  David  J.  Lewis. 


Population. — The  1910  census  gave  the  population  of  Maryland 
as  1,295,346.  There  were  1,062,645  whites,  and  232,249  negroes, 
in  the  State.  Compared  with  a  population  of  1,188,044  in  1900, 
this  represents  an  increase  during  the  last  decade  of  107,302,  or  9 
per  cent  During  the  same  period  the  total  population  of  con- 
tinental United  States  increased  21  per  cent  The  percentage  of 
increase  for  the  State  during  the  last  decade  has  been  smaller  than 
that  shown  for  any  other  decade  since  1840.  Maryland  has  9 
cities,  of  which  the  largest,  Baltimore,  has  a  population  of  558485, 
and  the  next  largest,  Cumberland,  a  population  of  21,839.  There 
are  2  other  cities  besides  Cumberland  which  have  from  10,000  to 
25,000  inhabitants,  while  1  city  has  from  5,000  to  10,000,  2  from 
2,500  to  5,000,  and  2  less  than  2,500  inhabitants,  respectively.  The 
aggregate  population  of  the  9  cities  is  625,751,  or  48.3  per  cent  of 
the  total  population  of  the  State.  The  total  land  area  of  the  State 
is  9,941  square  miles.  The  average  number  of  persons  to  the 
square  mile  is  130.3;  in  1900  and  1890  it  was  119.5  and  104.9, 
respectively. 

In  density  of  population  Maryland  ranks  seventh  among  the 
States. 

The  total  number  of  births  recorded  annually  in  the  State, 
according  to  the  last  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  (1908)  was 
19,397,  of  which  9,178  were  in  Baltimore  City.  The  total  number 
of  deaths  were,  for  the  same  year,  20,284,  with  10,435  m  Baltimore 
City. 

Education  and  Religion.— The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  191 1  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
below.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  8  and  12, 
and  to  16  years,  unless  regularly  employed  at  home  or  elsewhere, 
and  is  provided  by  the  State.  The  common  school  population, 
estimated,  was  361,402,  of  which  66.05  Per  cen*  were  enrolled. 
This  excludes  all  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  length  of  term 
was  185  days,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  common  schools, 
for  one  year,  was  $3,792,424.    The  following  is  a  general  survey: 


Classification 


I 


School 8  I  Teachers 


Students 


Common     Schools 

High    Schools,    Puhlic 

High  Schools   and  Academies,  Private. 

Professional     Schools.  - 

Normal   Schools,   Puhlic 

Colleges  for  Women 

Colleges  and  Universities,   General 


2,474 

6,614 

238,359 

77 

44* 

10.377 

84 

218 

3.427 

16 

646 

2,8(8 

5 

64 

701 

3 

•  •  •  • 

618 

15 

669 

2J2D6 
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Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows: 


Name  and  Location 


Year 
Founded 


Instruc- 
tors 


Students 


Male 


Female 


Washington   College,   Chesterto wn 

St.  John's  College,   Annapolis 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  College,  Emraitsburg. . . 
New  Windsor  College,  New  Windsor. . 

U.  S.  Naral  Academy,  Annapolis 

Loyola   College,    Baltimore 

Rock  Hill  College,  Ellicott  City 

Maryland  Agri.  College.  College  Park.. 

Morgan  College,   Baltimore 

Western  Maryland   Coll.  Westminster.. 

Johns  Hopkins  Unix.,  Baltimore 

Mt.  St.  Joseph  College,  Baltimore 


(1) 

1783 

11 

100 

56 

(1) 

1789 

14 

190 

(3) 

1808 

31 

352 

(6) 

1843 

6 

24 

16 

(6) 

1845 

119 

683 

(3) 

1852 

13 

272 

(3) 

1857 

15 

173 

(4) 

1868 

29 

225 

(2) 

1867 

26 

127 

146 

(7) 

1867 

18 

112 

115 

(1) 

1876 

218 

6S9 

40 

(3) 

1876 

10 

169 

(1)    Nonsectarian.    (2)   Methodist  Episcopal.    (3)    Roman   Catholic.    (4)    State 
Institution.     (5)  Presbyterian.     (6)  National.     (7)  Methodist  Protestant. 

The  State  also  maintains  9  public  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools;  also  2  schools  for  the  blind  at  Baltimore  and  Parkville, 
and  2  schools  for  the  deaf  at  Frederick  and  Parkville. 

For  charitable  purposes  the  State  contains  1 17  institutions,  nearly 
all  provided  by  private  or  ecclesiastical  charity. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  communi- 
cants or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Roman  Catholic, 
166,941;  Methodist,  137,156;  Protestant  Episcopal,  34,965;  Luth- 
eran, 32,246;  Baptist,  30,928;  Presbyterian,  17,895;  and  Jews,  4,100. 

Agriculture. — Maryland  has  a  variety  of  soils  suitable  to  the 
production  of  various  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables.  Over  70 
per  cent  of  the  land  area  is  improved  for  cultivation.  The  western 
part  of  the  State  is  devoted  to  the  raising  of  cereals  while  the 
eastern  part  is  used  for  the  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  following  were  the  crop  statistics  of  the  State  for  1912  and 
191 1,  according  to  a  special  report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture : 


Total  Acres 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Corn 
Wheat 
Oats 
Barley 

Kye 

Buckwheat 

Potatoes 

Hay 

Tobacco 


(1912) 670,000 

(1911) ero.ooo 

(1912) 699,000 

(1911) 006,000 

(1912) 46,000 

(1911) 46.000 

(1912) 4,000 

(1911) 4,000 

(1912) 27,000 

(1911) 28,000 

(1912) 12.000 

(1911) 12.000 

H912) 37.000 

(1911) 39,000 

(1912) 381,000 

(1911) 278,000 

(1912) 26,000 

(1911) 26,000 


24,465,000  bu. 


(4 


24,466,000 
8,986,000 
9,378,000 
1,360.000 
1,242,000 
108,000 
92,000 
418,000 
406,000 
210,000 
240,000 
4.144,000 
1,765,000 
676,000  tons 
199,000  " 
17,160,000  lbs. 
19,110,000  M 


«« 


** 


*4 
M 


W 
f« 


«< 
« 


«« 


$13,460,000 

16,407,000 

8,686,000 

8.684,000 

008,000 

609,000 

73,000 

55,000 

S34.QPP 

349,000 

149,000 

161,000 

2.404,000 

1.597,000 

8,280,000 

4,468,000 

1,373,000 

1,433.260 
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In  1910  there  were  48,769  farms  with  a  total  acreage  of  5,051,- 
000,  a  decrease  of  five  per  cent  in  ten  years,  valued  at  $240,774,- 
000,  an  increase  of  37  per  cent  in  ten  years.  The  average  farm 
has  104  acres. 

Live  Stock  and  Fisheries. — According  to  a  special  report  of  the 
Thirteenth  Census,  live  stock  in  1910  was  valued  at  $32,570,134, 
against  $20,855,877  in  1900,  an  increase  of  56.2  per  cent  This 
included  poultry  valued  at  $1,858,570,  and  bees  valued  at  $61,603. 
The  number  and  value  of  farm  animals  in  1910  were  as  follows: 


Stock 


Numbei 


Value 


Cattle 

Horses 

Mules 

Asses 

Swine 

Sheep 

Goats 


287,751 

$7,869,531 

155,438 

16,787,4«7 

22,667 

3.043.581 

101 

35,450 

301,583 

1,765,867 

237,137 

1.142.9B 

1,182 

5,115 

Total 


1,005,859 


$30,649361 


According  to  a  government  fisheries  report  of  1908  issued  in 
191 1  Maryland  ranked  fifth  among  the  States  with  a  product 
valued  at  $3,306,000.  There  were  18,392  persons  employed,  and 
there  were  1,107  vessels  and  8,493  boats.  Oysters  ranked  first,  in 
quantity  and  value. 

Mining. — The  most  valuable  mineral  of  the  State  is  coal.  There 
are  many  excellent  quarries  in  the  State  with  deposits  of  build- 
ing stone.    Valuable  clays  and  cement  are  also  produced. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
the  following  was  the  mineral  output  of  this  State  in  1909: 


Product 


Quantity 


Value 


Clay     products .. 

Coal   (short  tons) 

Feldspar    ( short    tons) 

Glass  sand,  1908  (short  tons)   . 

Iron,  pig   (long  tons) 

Lime    (short    tons) 

Mineral  waters  (gallons  sold). 
Sand  and  gravel   (short  tons) 

Stone,   1908  (tons) 

Slate  

Other     products 


$1,720.81* 

4,023,241 

4,471.731 

6,664 

35.399 

14,000 

13.700 

286,856 

4,673.000 

125.436 

367.945 

938,496 

91.569 

446.679 

183,393 

968,437 

129,538 
1.306,187 


Total 


112.895,274 


Exclusive  of  pig  iron,  the  value  of  the  mineral  production  of 
Maryland  was  $10,238,488  in  1910,  and  $9,386,663  in  191 1.  If 
pig  iron,  most  of  which  is  from  ore  mined  in  other  States  or  from 
ore  imported  from  foreign  countries,  be  included,  the  value  of 
the  product  would  be  increased  approximately  50  per  cent. 

While  coal  continues  to  lead,  the   "Big  Vein"   of   Maryland, 
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from  which  most  of  the  coal  has  been  produced,  is  approaching 
exhaustion,  and  operations  in  the  future  will  be  chiefly  in  the 
smaller  and  deeper  beds.  The  industry  has  remained  practical^ 
stationary  during  the  last  10  years.  The  production  in  191 1  was 
4,685,795  short  tons,  and  the  average  for  the  10  years  ending  with 
1910  was  4,973,860  tons. 

The  total  number  of  men  employed  in  and  about  the  mines  dur- 
ing the  year  19 10  was  5,696,  a  decrease  of  300  men,  compared 
with  the  previous  year. 

Manufactures. — Manufacturing  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
State's  industry.  According  to  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Census  of  1910 
the  following  were  the  industrial  manufactures  of  the  State: 

as 


Establishments 


Number 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Bakery    products    ....      516 
Canning;  and  preserv- 

^ing    

Car  construction  .... 

Clothing,    .men's 

v*opjicr    •»••••••»•  4^  •  •  • 

Cotton  goods  

Fertilizers    

Foundries    

Liquors    .  — v.. . 

Lumber 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 
Printing  and  publish- 
ing          871 

Tobacco    283 

All    other   industries.    1,970 


3,214,000  2,880 


468 

8,377.000 

9,766 

21 

4,264,000 

6,926 

868 

19,678,000 

21,946 

81 

24,719,000 

6,980 

16 

9,024,000 

4,077 

41 

9,098,000 

1.760 

167 

10,324,000 

6,620 

46 

13,697,000 

1,482 

616 

9,182,000 

8,165 

18 

8,399,000 

1,349 

1,096,000 

2,277,000 
3,818,000 
9,364,000 
2,893,000 
1,291,000 
1,036.000 
3,469,000 
1,437,000 
2,874,000 
779,000 


6,676,000 

6,644,000 

117,082.000 


4,942 

4,098 

47.679 


3,229,000 

2,604,000 

22.888,000 


6,868,000 

13,709,000 

9.069,000 

86,981,000 

16,909,000 

5,522,000 

9,673,000 

11,978,000 

11,062.000 

12,134,000 

4,894,000 

8,360,000 

10,569,000 

161,061,000 


Total   -...   4.837       $251,227,000      126,489       $69,063,000       $315,669,000 


Transportation. — According  to  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Eco- 
nomics, there  were  1,448  miles  of  steam  roads  and  500  miles  of 
electric  roads  in  the  State,  Jan.  1,  191 1.  The  Chesapeake  Bay, is 
connected  with  the  Delaware  River  by  canals.  Baltimore  is  a  lead- 
ing port  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  -  > 

Finance  and  Banking. — The  last  report  of  the  State  Treasurer;, 
Sept.  30,  1912,  showed  the  following  financial  condition  of  the 
State :  • 

Balance   on  hand,    Sept  80,   1911 - $1,471,521 

Receipts,  Sept.  30.  1911— Sept.  80,  1912 8,908,454 

Total    $10,8t9,976 

Disbursements    8,593,745 

Balance  on  hand,   Sept.  30,  1912 $1,826,230 

Against  the  above  balance,  however,  were  school  and  other  funds 
to  the  amount  of  $1,297,074;  leaving  a  net  balance  of  $529,156. 

The  total  debt  of  the  State  aggregates  $13,028,095,  or  an  in- 
crease of  $2,599,169.     After  deducting,  however,  the  bonds  and 
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cash  held  in  the  sinking  funds,  $5,701,836,  and  the  mortgage  of  the 
Northern  Central  Railway  Company  of  $1,500,000,  the  net  debt  is 
shown  to  be  $5,826,259* 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
for  1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following  condition  of 
the  various  banks  in  the  State: 


Banks 


Number 


Capital 
Stock 


Deposits 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National     .... 

State1     h. 

Mutual     

Private     

Loan   and   Trust  Co's. 


80 
88 
22 
8 
13 


$5,261,060 
4,216,860 

3,619,212 

9,000 

7,570,000 


$83,898,884 

34,326,522 

89,354,008 

87,454 

28,492,658 


$26,4X5,434 

21,773487 

15,356,466 

163  J* 

14,772,666 


Total 


215 


$20,676,122  $186,158,503 


$77,489,978 


1  Includes  stock  savings  banks. 

A  special  report  of  the  Comptroller  showed  the  following  con- 
dition of  the  national  banks,  Sept.  1,  191 1:  Number,  107;  capital 
stock  paid  in,  $17,582410;  surplus,  $5,756,006;  individual  de- 
posits, $83,644,073;  loans  and  discounts,  $90,579,242.  Of  this 
number  79  have  savings  departments,  with  total  savings  deposits 
of  $i9>393>158. 

Military  Bodies. — The  Maryland  National  Guard,  a  brigade  with 
headquarters  at  Annapolis  consists  of:  cavalry,  1  troop;  coast  ar- 
tillery, 1  company;  infantry,  2  regiments  of  12  companies,  1  regi- 
ment of  1 1  companies,  and  1  separate  company ;  and  hospital  corps, 
I  company.  The  total  strength  of  the  brigade  on  Jan.  i,  1911, 
was  159  officers  and  1,774  men.  There  are  180,000  men  estimated 
as  available. 

There  is  a  Naval  Brigade,  a  part  of  the  National  Guard,  with 
headquarters  at  Baltimore.  There  are  2  battalions  with  3  divisions 
each.  The  U.  S.  Government  has  loaned  2  vessels  to  the  State 
for  training  purposes.  The  force  consists  of  19  officers  and  272 
enlisted  men. 

Present  State  Government — Governor,  Phillips  L.  Golds- 
borough;  Secretary  of  State,  R.  P.  Graham;  Treasurer,  Murray 
Vandiver;  Adjutant-General,  C.  C.  Mackin;  Attorney-General, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe ;  Superintendent  of  Education,  M.  B.  Stephens, 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Capital — Boston 

Governor — Eugene   N.   Foss   (until  January,  1914) 

ONE  of  the  13  original  States  of  the  Union  and  the  most 
populous  of  the  New  England  States,  Massachusetts  lies 
between  lat.  41  °  and  42  °  53'  N.,  and  between  long.  690  55' 
and  730  32'  W.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont,  on  the  west  by  New  York,  on  the  south  by  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Atlantic.  Its  greatest  distance  east  and  west  is  184  miles;  the 
average  distance  north  and  south  is  48  .miles.  The  total  area  is 
8,266  square  miles,  of  which  228  square  miles  is  water.  The 
western  section  of  the  State  is  traversed  by  mountain  ranges  with 
a  general  eastward  slope.    The  eastern  section  is  rolling  and  hilly. 

Early  History. — The  native  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  were 
the  various  tribes  of  Algonquin  Indians.  The  first  authenticated 
visit  of  a  European  explorer  was  that  of  Bartholomew  Gosnold, 
in  1602.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  a  company  of  English  separatists 
seeking  religious  freedom,  sailed  from  Holland  in  1620  and  landed 
at  Plymouth  Rock,  where  a  settlement  was  established.  A  company 
of  English  Puritans,  under  John  Endicott,  having  a  grant  of  land 
on  Massachusetts  Bay,  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Salem  in  1628. 
Troubles  with  the  Indians  involved  both  colonies,  the  most  im- 
portant being  the  Pequot  War,  1636-7,  and  the  War  with  King 
Philip,  1675-6.  Relations  with  England  became  strained,  and  in 
1684  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was  declared  forfeited  and  a 
succession  of  royal  governors  followed.  The  Plymouth  and 
Massachusetts  Bay  colonies  were  consolidated  under  a  new  charter 
in  1692.  Measures  of  taxation  devised  by  the  home  government, 
and  restrictions  upon  the  growing  commerce  of  the  colonies,  led  to 
a  constantly  increasing  spirit  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
colonists.  In  October,  1774,  the  General  Court  resolved  itself 
into  a  Provincial  Congress  and  proceeded  to  erect  an  independent 
State  government.  The  stirring  events  of  the  Revolution  followed. 
In  1780  a  constitution  was  adopted  and  slavery  was  abolished. 
The  United  States  constitution  was  ratified  in  January,  1788. 

Constitution  and  Government — The  present  constitution  is  that 
of  1780,  with  various  succeeding  amendments.  Male  citizens,  resi- 
dents of  the  State  one  year,  and  able  to  read  and  write,  may 
vote.  Three  governing  bodies  are  provided  for,  viz.,  legislative, 
executive  and  judiciary. 

(1)  The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  consists  of  a  Senate 
of  40  members,  elected  annually,  and  a  House  of  Representatives 
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of  240  members.  There  are  40  Senatorial  districts  and  173  Repre- 
sentative districts.  The  Legislature  meets  annually  and  is  un- 
limited.   Members  receive  $750  a  year  and  mileage. 

(2)  The  Governor  and  other  principal  executive  officers  are 
elected  annually  by  the  people.  Important  executive  functions  are 
exercised  by  commissions  of  from  one  to  three  or  more  members. 
The  Governor's  salary  is  $8,000  a  year. 

(3)  All  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  hold  office 
during  good  behavior.  The  judicial  system  consists  of :  a  supreme 
court  with  a  chief  justice  and  six  associate  justices;  a  superior 
court  with  a  chief  justice  and  15  associate  justices;  police,  district 
|and  municipal  courts  having  original  jurisdiction  in  minor,  civil 
and  criminal  cases. 

Each  county  has  a  probate  court  and  a  court  of  insolvency.  The 
General  Court  establishes  municipal  governments  in  towns  exceed- 
ing 12,000  population.  There  are  14  counties  in  the  State,  33  cities 
and  321  towns. 

Political  Aspect.— The  State  is  divided  into  16  United  States 
Congressional  districts.  The  returns  from  the  last  Presidential 
election  (1912)  were: 


Candidate 


Party 


Vote 


PerCent 


Wilson     . 

Taft   

Roosevelt 

Debs 

Scattering 


Democratic 
Republican 
Progressive 
Socialist 


178,408 

166,948 

14&2S 

12,618 

8,866 


»J4 


Total 


488,066 


The  returns  from  the  1912  gubernatorial  election  were: 


Foss,     Democratic 
Walker,    Republican 

Bird,    Progressive    

Scattering    «. 


•  •••••••••••••  •«•  •«  »■•  •-•  •■• » < 


Total 


193.184 
148,697 


16,407 


475,790 


The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  (Republicans  in  roman,  Democrats  in 
italics)  : 

SENATORS 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  (1917)  John  W.  Weeks.    (1919) 


REPRESENTATIVES 
[Mar.  4,  1913— Mar.  4,  1916.] 


1.  Allen  T.  Treadway. 

2.  Frederick   H.  Gillette. 

3.  W.  H.  Wilder. 

4.  S.  E.  Window. 
6.  John  J.  Rogers. 

6.  Augustus  P.  Gardner. 

7.  M .  F.  Phelan. 

8.  F.  S.  DeitricK 


9.  Ernest  W.  Roberts. 

10.  William  F.  Murray. 

11.  Andrew  J.  Peters. 

12.  James  M.  Curley, 
18. . 

14.  Edward  Gilmore. 
16.  William  S.  Greene. 
16.  Thos.  C.  Thacher. 
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Population. — According  to  U.  S.  Census  returns,  the  population 
in  1910  was  3,366416.  Compared  with  a  population  of  2,805,346 
in  1900,  represents  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  20  per  cent.  There 
are  twelve  cities  having  over  50,000  inhabitants,  to  wit:  Boston, 
670,585;  Worcester,  145,986;  Fall  River,  119,295;  Lowell,  106,294; 
Cambridge,  104,839;  New  Bedford,  96,652;  Lynn,  89,336;  Spring- 
field, 88,926;  Lawrence,  85,892;  Somerviile,  77,236;  Holyoke,  57,- 
730;  Brockton,  56,878.  There  are  21  other  cities  having  a  popula- 
tion of  from  10,000  to  50,000.  The  total  land  area  of  the  State  is 
8,038  square  miles,  and  the  average  number  of  persons  to  the 
square  mile  is  4,188,  this  State  ranking  second  for  density  of  popu- 
lation. Only  241,049  of  the  total  population  is  classed  as  rural. 
During  the  last  ten  years  the  urban  population  increased  nearly 
ten  times  as  rapidly  as  the  rural. 

In  1790  Massachusetts  had  37.5  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  New  England,  which  was  1,009,408.  The  proportion  of  New 
England's  population  in  Massachusetts  decreased  steadily  until 
1830,  when  it  was  31.2  per  cent.  Since  1830  it  has  increased 
steadily  until  in  1910,  in  an  aggregate  population  of  6,552,681  in 
New  England,  Massachusetts  was  represented  by  51.4  per  cent. 

The  State  Registrar's  report  for  1909  showed  29,061  marriages, 
84,039  births,  and  51,236  deaths.  One-third  of  the  total  population 
is  classed  as  foreign-born. 

Education  and  Religion. — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  191 1  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
below.  Education  is  compulsory  until  the  age  of  16,  in  the  cases  of 
children  "found  wandering  about  public  places  without  lawful 
occupation,  or  unable  to  read  or  write/'  and  is  provided  by  the 
State.  The  school  population,  estimated,  was  727,344  of  which 
73.72  per  cent  were  enrolled.  The  length  of  term  was  186  days, 
and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  common  schools  for  one  year 
was  $20,135,745. 


Classification 


Schools  Teachers      •     Students 


Common   Schools  4,326  15,321  636,869 

High  Schools,  Public   224  2,361  59,748 

High  Schools  and  Academics,  Private.  96  791  9,666 

Professional  Schools 20  812  3,626 

Normal  Schools,  Public  12  289  2,480 

Normal  Schools,  Private 6  60  249 

Colleges  for  Women  6  ...  .5'!?? 

Colleges  and  Universities,  General 17  2,112  12,714 


The  State  also  maintains  nine  public  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools,  three  schools  for  the  deaf,  and  two  for  the  blind. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  communi- 
cants or  members  of  leading  religious  organizations:  Roman 
Catholic,  1,080,706;  Congregational,  119,196;  Baptist,  80,894; 
Methodist,  65498;  Protestant  Episcopal,  51,636;  Lutheran,  13,063 
and  Presbyterian,  8,559.    There  are  90,000  Jews. 
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Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows : 


Name  and    Location 


Year 
Founded 


Instructors 


Students 


Male 


Female 


Harvard  University, 

Cambridge (1) 

Williams  College,  Williamstown     (1) 
Amherst  College,    Amherst.... 
Mt.  Holyoke  College,  S.  Hadley 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross, 

Worcester 

Tufts  College,  Medford (1) 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology, 

Boston 

Mass.  Agriclt'l  Coll.,  Amherst 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Inst., 

Worcester 

Wellesley  College,  Wellesley.. 
Smith  College,  Northampton . . 
Boston  University,  Boston .... 
Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge.. 
American  International  College, 

Springfield    (1) 

Clark  University,  Worcester. .      (1) 

Simmons  College.  Boston (1) 

Clark  College,  Worcester (1) 


(1) 
(1) 

(8) 


(1) 
C4) 

(1) 

&l 
(1) 
(2) 

(1) 


1638 
1793 
1821 
1837 

1843 
1864 

1866 
1*67 

1868 
1870 
1871 
1873 
1882 


1889 
1899 


839 
69 
62 

130 

36 
284 

223 
41 

60 
123 
123 
129 
104 

6 

19 
79 
32 


6.884 
668 

631 


447 
1,021 

1.437 
349 

616 


764 


in 


s 
1 


1^7* 

i,euB 

314 


9) 

n 

777 


(1)  Nonsectarian.    (2)  Methodist  Episcopal.     (8)  Roman  Catholic.    (4)  State. 

Manufacturing  and  Mining. — Massachusetts  ranks  as  one  of  the 
leading  manufacturing  States.  The  last  census  of  manufactures 
(1910)  showed  the  following  figures  for  leading  industries: 


Establishments 


Num- 
ber 


Capital 
invested 


Persons 
employed 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Automobiles    62 

Boots  and  shoes 860 

Bread   products   1,201 

Carpets    and   rugs....  11 

Clothing    428 

Cordage   and  twine. .  31 

Cotton  goods 182 

Electrical    machinery .  83 

Foundries    857 

Furniture     155 

Hosiery  66 

Iron  and  steel  9 

Jewelry    ...- 176 

Leather  goods  132 

Liquors    43 

Lumber    706 

Paper  and  wood  pulp  88 
Printing   and   publish- 
ing       1,279 

Woolen  goods  183 

All    other    industries.  5,132 


17.468.000 

4,624 

83,290.000 
62,639,000 

H1.3S9.00O 

90,243,000 

90.048 

236,342,000 

12.762.000 

9,766 

4,733.000 

26,146,000 

11.450.000 

6,261 

3,229,000 

12.812.000 

12.466,000 

14,894 

7,180.000 

30,042,000 

17.510,000 

7.003 

3,068.000 

16,682,000 

214.017,000 

110.686 

48.667,000 

186,462,000 

32.961.000 

16.726 

10,667.000 

28.143,000 

103.062,000 

49.393 

33,471,000 

86.926.000 

16.813,000 

7,940 

4,663,000 

13.868,000 

12,477,000 

10.287 

4,371,000 

14.736,000 

14.194.000 

3,466 

2,362,000 

1&568.0QO 

18,806,000 

8,660 

6,662,000 

15,211,000 

41,197,000 

11,000 

6,396,000 

40,002.000 

21.128.000 

2,163 

2,267,000 

15.479,000 

17,652,000 

10,478 

6.826,000 

23,026,000 

42,624,000 

13,742 

8.232.000 

40,097,000 

33,473,000 

24,410 

17.732,060 

47,445,600 

133,966,000 

66,533 

27,667,000 

141.967,000 

430,660.000 

190,433 

112,160.000 

490.325,000 

Total  -..  11.684     31.279,687.000      644,399     $364.452.000   31.490,629,000 

The  growth  and  concentration  of  population  in  the  State  have 
been  closely  related  to  the  increase  in  the  importance  of  its  manu- 
facturing industries,  although  considerably  less  in  degree.  In  1849 
the  total  value  of  the  manufactured  products  of  the  State 
amounted  to  $157,743,994,  while  in  1909  it  reached  a  total  of 
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$1490,529,386,  or  more  than  nine  times  that  in  1849.  In  1849 
an  average  of  177,461  wage  earners,  representing  17.8  per  cent 
of  the  total  population,  were  employed  in  manufactures,  while 
in  1909  an  average  of  584,559  wage  earners,  or  17.4  per  cent  of 
the  total  population,  were  so  engaged.  The  value  of  manufactured 
products  per  capita  increased  from  $159  to  $443  during  this  period. 
Mining  is  of  little  importance.  Granite  and  other  fine  building 
stones  are  quarried  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  a  good  quality 
of  clay  is  obtained.  Small  quantities  of  coal  and  iron  ore  are  found 
in  the  west.  The  total  value  of  all  mineral  products,  according  to 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  in  191 1,  was  $6,623,077,  against 
$5,903,976  in  1 910.  The  quarry  products  were  valued  at  $2,870,640 
in  1910,  and  at  $3,691,747  in  191 1;  the  clay  products  at  $1,707,413 
in  1910,  and  at  $1,700,287  in  191 1.  Lime,  the  third  item  of  im- 
portance, was  valued  at  $758,739  in  1910,  and  was  valued  at  $695,- 
662  in  1911. 

Agriculture  and  Fisheries. — Agriculture  has  ceased  to  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  State  wealth  on  account  of  the  growth  of 
manufacturing  and  urban  communities.  The  following  were  the 
crop  statistics  of  the  State  for  1912  and  191 1,  according  to  a  special 
report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  : 


Total  Acres 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Corn 
Oats 

Rye 

Buckwheat 

Potatoes 

Hay 

Tobacco 


(1912) 47,000 

(1911) 47,000 

(1912) 8,000 

(1311) 8,000 

(1912) 3,000 

(1911) 8,000 

(1912) 2,000 

(mi) 2,000 

(1912) 26,000 

(1911) 25,000 

(1912) 477,000 

(1911) 584,000 

(1912) 5,800 

(1911) 5,600 


2,115,000  bu. 

$1,629,000 

2,068,000  " 

1,716,000 

272,000  " 

128,000 

280,000  " 

162,000 

56,000  " 

56,000 

48,000  " 

46,000 

42,000  " 

86,000 

42,000  M 

37,000 

3,380,000  M 

2,535,000 

2,325,000  " 

2,232,000 

596,000  tons 

12,814,000 

631,000  " 

14,513,000 

9,860,000  lbs. 

2,367,000 

9,240,000  " 

1,848,000 

In  1910  there  were  36,512  farms  in  the  State  with  a  total  of 
2,870,000  acres,  a  decrease  of  9  per  cent  in  ten  years,  valued  at 
$191,298,000,  an  increase  of  21  per  cent  in  ten  years.  Live  stock, 
according  to  the  Thirteenth  Census,  was  valued  at  $20,741,366,  an 
increase  of  31.3  per  cent  in  ten  years.  There  were  252,416  cattle, 
64.283  horses,  103,018  swine,  and  32,708  sheep. 

The  Massachusetts  fisheries  are  important,  the  State  ranking 
first  in  the  Union  in  this  industry,  which  employs  11,577  men,  67X 
vessels  and  3,694  boats.  The  value  of  the  products  in  1908,  ac- 
cording to  a  191 1  Government  report,  was  $7,095,229.  The  waters 
nearby  teem  with  cod,  halibut,  mackerel,  herring  and  other  fish. 

Transportation.— -On  January  1,  191 1,  there  were  2,116  miles 
of  steam  railroads  (estimated)  and  2,741  miles  of  electric  roads 
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in  the  State.  The  principal  lines  are  the  Boston  and  Albany,  the 
Boston  and  Maine,  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroads,  which  jointly  control  95  per  cent,  of  the  railroad 
business.     Boston  is  one  of  the  chief  Atlantic  ports. 

Finance. — The  following  were  the  net  revenue  and  expenditures 
of  the  State  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Dec.  1,  191 1,  according  to 
the  last  report  issued  by  the  State  Treasurer : 

Balance  on   band,   Dec.   1,   1910 16,689.906 

Receipts,    Dec.    1,    1910— Dec.    1,    1911 47,494.906 

n.  .Tbtal     ••; $64,184,294 

Disbursements     47,976,969 

Balance  on  hand,  Dec.  1,   1911 • $6,208,335 

The  total  public  debt,  Dec.  i,  191 1,  was  $116,234,162;  less 
sinking  funds  amounting  to  $35,844,648;  left  a  net  bonded 
debt  of  $80,389,514.  The  average  rate  of  interest  paid  is  3.38 
per  cent. 

Bonds  authorized  for  1912  aggregated  $13,627,000. 

The  total  taxable  property  in  the  State  amounted  to  $5,249,175,- 
995,  an  increase  in  one  year  of  $222,021,189. 

Banks  and  Banking. — The  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  1910,  (published  in  191 1)  showed 
the  following  condition  of  the  various  banks  in  the  State: 


Banks 


Number 


Capital 
Stock 


Deposits 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National    172 

Mutual  Savings....         190 
Loan  &  Trust  Co's..  49 


131,417,600 
18,482,700 


$121,883,621 
761,366,768 
234,681,359 


$126,926,548 
497,489 ,958 
196,575.839 


Total    411 


849,850,200         81>U7,930,738  $820,992,340 


A  special  report  of  the  Comptroller  showed  the  following  con- 
dition of  the  National  Banks,  September  i,  191 1:  Number,  188; 
capital  stock  paid  in,  $53,467,500;  surplus,  $35,837,655;  individual 
deposits,  $299,768,739;  loans  and  discounts,  $320,493,368.  Of  this 
number  30  have  savings  departments,  with  total  savings  deposits 
of  $11,386,249. 

Military  Bodies. — The  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia  consists 
of  two  brigades.  The  cavalry  consists  of  one  squadron  of  four 
troops ;  the  artillery,  1  battalion  of  3  field  batteries ;  the  coast  artil- 
lery, 1  corps  of  12  companies;  the  infantry,  5  regiments  of  12 
companies;  the  cadet  corps,  2  corps  of  4  companies  each;  a 
hospital  company  section;  an  ambulance  company  section, 
land  a  signal  corps  of  1  company.  Total  strength  5,848, 
with  444  commissioned  officers.  The  general  headquarters 
are  in  Boston.  The  total  number  of  men  available  for  military 
duty  is  533,264. 
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The  State  naval  militia  consists  of  one  brigade  of  8  divisions, 
and  2  engineering  divisions  with  44  officers  and  499  men.  The 
U.  S.  Government  loans  two  vessels  to  the  State  for  training 
and  maneuvers. 

Present  State  Government — Governor,  Eugene  N.  Foss;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, D.  J.  Walsh;  Secretary  of  State,  F.  J.  Donahue; 
Treasurer,  Elmer  A.  Stevens;  Auditor,  John  E.  White;  Adjutant- 
General,  G.  W.  Pearson;  Attorney-General,  James  M.  Swift;  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  J.  Lewis  Ellsworth;  Commis- 
sioner of  Insurance,  Frank  H.  Han^son;  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, David  Snedden. 
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MICHIGAN 

Capital — Lansing 

Governor — Woodbridge  N.  Ferris  (until  Jan.,  1915) 

SITUATED  in  the  embrace  of  the  three  largest  Great  Lakes, 
Michigan  lies  between  lat.  41  °  42*  and  47  32'  N.,  and  be- 
tween long.  820  24'  and  90  31'  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Lake  Superior;  on  the  east  by  Lake  Erie,  Detroit  Strait, 
and  River,  Lake  Saint  Clair  and  Saint  Clair  River,  Lake  Huron 
and  Saint  Mary[s  River;  on  the  south  by  Indiana  and  Ohio,  and  on 
the  west  by  Wisconsin  and  Lake  Michigan.  It  has  a  length  of 
305  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  an  average  width,  east  and 
west,  of  about  200  miles.  Area  is  57,980  square  miles,  of  which  500 
square  miles  is  water.  The  State  has  two  natural  divisions,  the 
upper  and  the  lower  peninsulas. 

Early  History.— ^French  missionaries  and  fur  traders  were  the 
first  to  enter  the  confines  of  the  present  State,  some  of  them  visit- 
ing the  site  of  Duluth  in  1610.  Marquette  founded  the  first  set- 
tlement in  the  region  at  Sault  Sainte  Marie  in  1668.  Several 
forts  were  built  in  1679  and  1686,  and  in  1701  De  la  Mothe-Cadil- 
Iac  founded  Detroit.  At  the  end  of  the  French  and  Indian  War 
the  territory  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  Indians,  re- 
maining faithful  to  the  French,  rose  under  Pontiac,  and  after  mas- 
sacring the  garrison  at  Mackinac  besieged  Detroit  for  five  months. 
Under  the  rule  of  the  English  the  country  made  little  progress. 
In  1774  the  Quebec  Act  made  the  territory  a  part  of  Canada,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1783,  the 
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region  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States.  From  1784 
to  1795  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  gave  the  settlers  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  but  finally  they  ceded  large  tracts  of  land  to  the 
United  States.  In  1802  the  whole  of  the  lower  peninsula  was 
annexed  to  the  Territory  of  Indiana.  On  June  30,  1805,  Mich- 
igan was  set  off  as  a  separate  Territory.  During  the  war  of  1812 
the  territory  was  harassed  by  the  British  and  Indians,  Mackinac 
was  captured,  and  Detroit  was  surrendered.  After  a  great  many 
delays,  caused  by  boundary  disputes  with  Ohio,  Michigan  was 
admitted  to  the  Union,  January  26,  1837. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  present  Constitution  is  the 
second,  being  adopted  in  1850  and  amended  at  frequent  inter- 
vals since  that  time.  The  last  revision  was  in  1908.  Voters  are 
male  citizens  who  have  resided  in  the  State  six  months,  and  in 
the  township  or  ward  twenty  days.  The  Constitution  further 
provides  for  the  usual  three  governing  bodies:  Legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judiciary. 

(1)  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Senate  of  32  mem- 
bers elected  by  counties  for  two-year  terms,  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  of  100  members  also  elected  for  two  years.  Ses- 
sions are  biennial  and  are  not  limited  as  to  length.  Members  re- 
ceive $800  a  year  and  mileage. 

(2)  The  Governor  may  convene  special  sessions  of  the  Legis- 
lature; he  exercises  the  usual  pardoning  power.  The  Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  Auditor, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Commissioner  of  the  Land 
Office,  and  Attorney-General  are  elected  for  terms  of  two  years. 
The  Governor  receives  $5,000  a  year. 

(3)  The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  seven 
Associate  Justices,  chosen  by  the  people  for  eight  years.  The 
State  is  divided  into  judicial  circuits  in  each  of  which  is  elected 
a  judge  for  a  term  of  six  years.  Justices  of  the  Peace  are^  elected 
in  each  township  for  four  years  and  may  not  exceed  four  in  num- 
ber. 

Each  county,  township,  city,  town,  etc.,  have  their  organizations 
provided  for  by  general  administration.  There  are  83  counties  in 
the  State. 

Political  Aspect — The  State  is  divided  into  12  Congressional 
districts.  The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election  (1912) 
were: 


Candidate 


Party 


Vote 


Per  Cent 


Wilson    Democratic 

Taft  Republican 

Roosevelt    Progressive 

Debs    Socialist 

Scattering 


160,751 

27.37 
27.64 

162,244 

214,684 

S8.te 

23,211 

7,186 

Total    «. 647,976 
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The  returns  for  the  1912  election  for  Governor  were : 

Ferris,    Democratic 194,01? 

Musselman,    Republican    169,963 

Watlans,    Progressive    - 156,372 

Scattering    , 29,809 

Total    548,661 

The  State  is  represented  by  the  following  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives (Republicans  in  roman,  Democrats  in  italics) : 

SENATORS 
William  Aldcn  Smith.    (1919)  Charles  E.  Townsend.    (1917) 

REPRESENTATIVES 

[Mar.  4,  1913— Mar.  4,  1916.] 

1  Frank  E.  Dor  emus.  7.  L.    C.   Crampton. 

1  Samutl    W.  Btakes.  8.  Joseph   W.   Fordney. 

tj.   M.   C  Smith.  9.  Jas.  C.  McLaughlin. 

4.  Edward    L.    Hamilton.  10.  R.   O.   Woodruff. 

ICE.  Mapes.  11.  F.   O.   Lindquist. 

6,  Samuel   W.   Smith.  12.  H.  Olin  Young. 

At  large— P.   H.  Kelley. 

Population. — The  population  of  Michigan  is  2,810,173.  Com- 
pared with  a  population  of  2420,982  in  1900,  this  represents  an 
increase  during  the  last  decade  of  389,191,  or  16.1  per  cent.  Urban 
population  increased  more  than  twice  as  rapidly  as  the  population 
of  the  State  as  a  whole. 

Michigan  has  106  cities.  Detroit,  the  largest  city,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  465,766,  and  Grand  Rapids  and  Saginaw,  the  second  and 
third  cities,  have  populations  of  112,571  and  50,510,  respectively. 
Each  of  the  other  cities  has  less  than  50,000  inhabitants,  6  having 
from  25,000  to  50,000,  15  from  10,000  to  25,000,  22  from  5,000  to 
10,000,  24  from  2,500  to  5,000,  and  36  less  than  2,500  inhabitants* 
The  aggregate  population  of  the  106  cities  is  1,329,623,  or  47.3  per, 
cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  State. 

Tht  total  land  area  is  57,480  square  miles.  The  average  num- 
ber of  persons  to  the  square  mile  is  48.9 ;  in  1900  and  1890  it  was 
42.1  and  36.4,  respectively.  In  density  of  population  Michigan 
ranks  seventeenth  among  the  States. 

In  1909  (last  statistics)  there  were  27,353  marriages,  64,323 
births,  36.313  deaths,  and  3,495  divorces. 

Education  and  Religion — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  191 1  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated 
form.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16, 
and  is  provided  by  the  State.  The  common  school  population,  es- 
timated, was  758,747,  of  which  71.35  per  cent  were  enrolled.  This 
excludes  60,834  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  length  of  term 
was  171  days,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  common, 
schools,  for  one  year,  was  $14,506,819.  The  following  is  a  general 
survey: 
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Classification 


Schools 


Teachers 


Students 


Common    Schools 

High    Schools,    Public 

High  Schools  and  Academies,  Private. 

Professional    Schools 

Normal    Schools,   Public 

Normal   Schools,  Private 

Colleges  and   Universities,  General.... 


8,698 

17,967 

641,601 

379 

1,938 

47,824 

86 

215 

4,243 

13 

360 

2.1JB 

24 

278 

5,131 

2 

26 

847 

U 

688 

6,844 

Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows: 


Name  and  Location 


Year 
Founded 


Instruc- 
tors 


Students 


Male 


Female 


University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor..  (4) 

Albion   College,  Albion (2) 

Hillsdale    College,    Hillsdale ....  (1) 

Kalamazoo   College,   Kalamazoo (6) 

Michigan  Agri.  College,  East  Lansing  (4) 

Olivet   College,    Olivet (7) 

Adrian    College,   Adrian (8) 

Hope   College,   Holland (9) 

Detroit  College,  Detroit (3) 

Mich.  Coll.  of  Mines,  Houghton (4) 

Alma  College,   Alma (6) 


1841 
1843 
1856 

1856 
1857 
1859 
1859 
1866 
1877 
1886 
1887 


817 
16 
24 
12 

104 


17 
28 
80 


4,018 
210 
156 

98 
979 
126 

88 
203 


742 
147 


78 


266 
114 


120 
106 
114 


100 


(1)    Nonsectarian.    (2)    Methodist    Episcopal. 


Institution.    (5)     Baptist.    (6)    Presbyterian.    (7)     Congregational.    (8) 
Protestant.    (9)  Reformed. 


«L 


Roman   Catholic. 


(4)    State 
Methodist 


The  State  also  maintains  5  public  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools,  2  schools  for  the  blind  at  Lansing  and  Saginaw,  and 
I  school  for  the  deaf  at  Flint. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  communi- 
cants or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Roman  Catholic 
^92»x35;  Methodist,  128,675;  Lutheran,  105,803;  Baptist,  50,136; 
Presbyterian,  37,900 ;  Congregational,  32,553 ;  Protestant  Episcopal, 
26*439;  Disciples,  10,629;  and  Jews,  16,000. 

Agriculture. — The  following  crop  statistics  for  1912  and  1911 
were  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  December, 
I912: 


Total  Acres 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Buckwheat 

Potatoes 

Hay 


(1912) 1,625,000 

(1911) 1,690,000 

(1912) 700,000 

(1911) 1,025,000 

(1912) 1,485,000 

(1911) 1,500,000 

0912) 87,000 

(1911) 90,000 

0912) 370,000 

(1911) 400,000 

(1912) 64,000 

(1911) 67,000 

(1912) 350,000 

(1911) 330,000 

(1912) 2,396,000 

(1911) 2,411,000 


66,260,000  bu. 

65,770,000 

<i 

7,000.000 

« 

18.450,000 

«« 

61,826,000 

M 

42.900,000 

»* 

2,262,000 

U 

2,160,000 

«« 

4,921.000 

U 

6,840.000 

« 

1,088,000 

ft 

1,206,000 

« 

30,750,000 

it 

31,020,000 

<« 

3.185,000  tona 

2,797,000 

I* 

131,482,000 

36,260.000 

6,720,000 

16,236,000 

17.108.000 

19,734.000 

1,470,000 

1,858,000 

$.199,000 

4,964.000 

707,000 

856,000 

15.068,000 

22,024,000 

40,460,000 

47,649,000 
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In  1910  there  were  117,500  acres  of  sugar-beets,  producing  1,- 
207,700  tons  from  which  139,215  tons  of  sugar  were  manufactured. 
The  yield  of  beans  totaled  5,266,296  bushels. 

Fruits  also  flourish,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  191 1 : 


Fruit 


Bushels 


Fruit 


Bushels 


Peaches 
Pears  . 
Plums  .. 


1,662,600 
649,872 
316,504 


Cherries  .... 
Strawberries 
Raspberries 


192,037 
627,528 
206,007 


Live  Stock. — According  to  a  special  report  of  the  Thirteenth 
Census,  live  stock,  in  1910,  was  valued  at  $137,803,795,  against  $79,- 
042,644  in  1900.    Farm  animals  (1910)  were  as  follows: 


Stock 


Number 


Value 


Cattle 
Horses 
Mules 
Asses   . 

Swine 
Sheep 
Goats 


Total 


1,497,823 

$40,500,318 

610,083 

71,312.474 

3,700 

493,825 

233 

23,932 

1,245,833 

9,756,042 

2,306,476 

9,646,565 

5,080 

14,192 

6,669,178 

$131,746,348 

Fisheries. — According  to  the  1908  report  of  the  fisheries  issued 
by  the  government  in  1901,  Michigan  ranked  foremost  among  the 
Lake  fisheries  in  the  value  of  its  products.     There  were  3,472 
persons  employed;  97  vessels  and  1,647  boats;  and  the  total  value4 
of  the  catch  amounted  to  $1473,000. 

Manufactures. — Agricultural  products  and  lumber  are  the  prin- 
cipal manufactures.  According  to  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Census  for 
1910,  the  following  were  the  principal  industries: 


Establishments 


Number 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Automobiles    113 

Beet   sugar 11 

Carriages  and  wagons     213 

Cement     '13 

Chemicals    36 

Flour-mill    products. .     620 

Foundries    654 

Furniture   202 

Lumber     1,180 

Paper  and  wood  pulp      32 
Printing  and  publish- 
ing      1,046 

Tobacco    729 

All    other    industries.  4,412 


$52,926,000 
21,378,000 
10.189,000 
14,679,000 
20,015,000 
11,147,000 
48,066,000 
28,222,000 
67,290,000 
15,764,000 

13,725,000 

6.837,000 

283,720,000 


28,098 

1,755 

4,707 

1,466 

3,512 

2,623 

25,334 

18,299 

39,011 

4,681 

11,048 

9,242 

121,396 


$17,061,000 

1,305,000 

2,772,000 

1,038,000 

2,572,000 

1,201,000 

15,691,000 

10,402,000 

18,635,000 

2,566,000 

6,561,000 

3,792,000 

70,243,000 


$96,651,000 
10,477,000 
10,169,000 
2,915,000 
12,890,000 
34,861,000 
46,399,000 
28,642,0p0 
61,514,000 
13,922,000 

17,348,000 

16,179,000 

334,152,000 


Total    9,169       $683,947,000     .271,071     $158,838,000       $686,109,000 

Michigan  has  for  many  years  been  one  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturing States.   In  1849,  the  value  of  its  manufactured  products 
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amounted  to  $11,169,000;  by  1869  i*  nad  increased  to  $118,395,000; 
and  in  1909  it  amounted  to  $685,109,000.  The  early  development 
of  manufactures  in  the  State  was  due  largely  to  the  utilization 
of  its  extensive  forests;  and  its  agricultural  and  mineral  re- 
sources have  been  later  factors.  In  1849,  Michigan  was  seven- 
teenth among  the  States  in  manufactures,  and  in  1909  had  advanced 
to  seventh. 

Mineral  Output. — There  are  great  deposits  of  iron  and  copper 
in  the  State.  According  to  the  last  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  the  following  was  the  mineral  output  of  this  State  in  191 1: 


Product 


Quantity 


Vatat 


Cement,  barrels   

Clay  products*  short  tons  ... 

Coal,    short    tons    - 

Copper,    pounds    

Gems   and   precious  stones    .. 

Grindstones     

Gypsum,    short  tons    ......... 

Iron  ore,  long  tons  

Lime,  short  tons  

Mineral  waters,  gallons  sold  . 

Natural  gas 

Salt,  barrels 

Sand  and   gravel,   short  tons 
Sand-lime    brick    

filver,   fine   ounces   (troy).... 
tone     

Miscellaneous    


3,686,716 

$3,024,676 

1,764 

2,089^04 

1,476,074 

2.791,461 

218,136,236 

27,273,155 

4.HB 

•••••• 

153,392 

347,296 

573,fttt 

8,944,393 

23.808.9S5 

80,709 

352,608 

1,713,401 

72.353 

1.330 

9,766,410 

2,455,983 

2,185,16$ 

565.969 

•••••• 

210,001 

507,700 

274,100 

1.066,610 

1.524.754 

Total  value   $65,077,333 

Iron  ore  in  191 1  showed  a  heavy  falling  off  from  1910 
figures,  which  were  $41, 393. 585  for  value  and  13,303,906  tons  for 
quantity. 

Transportation. — The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  estimated 
the  railroad  mileage  of  the  State  on  January  1,  191 1,  to  be  9,124 
miles.  There  are  1,323  miles  of  interurban  electric  road.  The 
State  has  a  long  coast  line  with  many  good  harbors,  through  which 
an  extensive  Lake  trade  is  carried  on. 

Finance  and  Banking — The  State  Treasurer's  report,  dated 
July  i,  1912,  showed  the  following  condition  of  the  State's  finances: 

Balance  on  hand,   July  1,  1911 - $2,236,496 

Receipts  for  year  ending  June  30,  1912 14,190,498 

Total     ^ 316,436,9m 

Disbursements  for  year  ending  June  30,  1912...... 7,445,530 

Balance    $8,980,404 

There  is  no  State  debt. 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for 
1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following  condition  of  the 
various  banks  in  the  State: 
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Banks 


Number 


Capital 
Stock 


Deposits 


National    97  $8,967,600  $78,483,789 

State    310  18,736,433  197,046,246 

Stock    Savings M.  18  2,686,000  38,841,391 

Private    67  996^)60  6,815,089 

Loan  and  Trust  Co'*..  4  1,360,000  7,461,000 

Total     646  $33,715,072 


Loans  and 
Discounts 

$66,491,281 

159,388.939 

26,295,814 

6,276,499 

5,907,262 


$327,646,496 


$263,369,796 


A  special  report  of  the  Comptroller  showed  the  following  con- 
dition of  the  National  Banks,  Sept  1,  191 1 :  Number,  100;  Capital 
Stock  paid  in,  $14,710,000;  Surplus,  $6,819,770;  Individual  Depos- 
its, $114,543*099;  Loans  and  Discounts,  $97,937,190.  Of  this  num- 
ber 85  have  savings  departments,  with  total  savings  deposits  of 
$37,114^59. 

Military  Bodies. — The  Michigan  National  Guard,  a  brigade  with 
general  headquarters  at  Lansing,  consists  of  the  following  divi- 
sions: Engineers,  1  company;  cavalry,  2  troops;  artillery,  1  field 
battery ;  infantry,  3  regiments  of  12  companies  each ;  hospital  corps 
of  $  detachmenta;  signal  corps,  1  company  of  2  detachments.  The 
total  strength  of  the  brigade  on  Jan.  1,  191 1,  was  213  officers  and 
2,610  enlisted  men.  The  available  force  in  the  State  amounts  to 
750,000  men. 

The  Michigan  Naval  force  consists  of  a  brigade  of  2  battal- 
ions. The  headquarters  are  at  Detroit  The  U.  S.  Government 
has  loaned  two  ships  to  the  brigade.  The  force  consists  of  20 
officers  and  190  men  in  the  first  battalion,  and  12  officers  and  131 
men  in  the  second  battalion.  The  total  strength  is  353.  There 
are  4  divisions  in  the  first,  and  2  divisions  in  the  second  battalion. 

Present  State  Government— Governor,  W.  N.  Ferris,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  John  Q.  Ross ;  Secretary  of  State,  Frederick  C.  Martin- 
dale;  Treasurer,  John  C.  Haarer;  Auditor,  Oramell  B.  Fuller;  At- 
torney-General, Grant  Fellows;  Adjutant-General,  R.  C.  Vander- 
cook;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Luther  L.  Wright; 
Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Calvin  A.  Palmer;  Commissioner  of 
State  Land  Office,  A.  C.  Carton. 
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MINNESOTA 

Capital— St   Paul 

Governor — Adolph   O.    Eberhart    (until   Jan.    I,    1915) 

MINNESOTA  lies  in  the  exact  center  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  between  lat  430  3*/ 
and  490  N.,  and  between  long.  890  29'  and  970  5*  W. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Northwest  Territories  of  Brit- 
ish America,  on  the  east  by  Lake  Superior  and  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  on  the  south  by  Iowa,  and  on  the  west  by  North  and 
South  Dakota.  The  south  and-  west  of  the  State  is  rolling 
prairie,  with  frequent  belts  of  hardwood  timber,  watered  by  num- 
berless lakes  and  streams,  and  covered  with  dark  soil  of  great 
fertility.  The  rest  of  the  State  consists  of  rich  mineral  ranges 
and  pine  forests,  clothing  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi 
and  affording  extensive  lumber  supplies. 

Early  History. — The  first  European  to  visit  the  region  now 
embraced  by  the  State  of  Minnesota  was  Du  Lhut  (Dulnth) 
who,  in  1678,  built  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  River,  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Two  years  later  Hennepin,  a 
Franciscan  priest,  discovered  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  By 
1700  there  were  trading  posts  on  Lake  Pepin  and  on  the  Minnesota 
River.  A  part  of  the  region  was  included  in  the  territories  ceded 
by  France  to  England  in  1763,  and  Captain  Carver,  of  Connecti- 
cut, explored  the  section  three  years  later.  In  1783  the  region 
became  a  possession  of  the  United  States.  The  part  of  the  re- 
gion lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  belonged  in  turn  to  the  Terri- 
tories of  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  The  western  half 
formed  part  of  the  Territories  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
Ipwa.  In  1805  a  tract  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Croix 
^as  obtained  from  the  Dakotah  Indians,  and  Fort  Snelling  was 
built  in  1 821.  The  Indian  titles  to  the  land  east  of  the  Mississippi 
were  not  extinguished  until  1838,  and  it  was  not  until  March  3, 
1849,  that  the  Territory  of  Minnesota  was  organized.  On  May 
II,  1858,  Minnesota  was  admitted  as  a  State. 

Constitution  and  Government — The  present  constitution,  the 
only  one  the  State  has  had;  was  adopted  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote  in  October,  1857.  It  provides  tor  the  usual  three  governing 
bodies,  vis.,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial. 

(1)  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  63  members  elected 
for  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  119  members 
elected  for  two  years.  The  meetings  are  biennial  and  are  lim- 
ited to  90  days.    Members  receive  $500  a  year. 

(2)  A   Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,    Secretary   of    State 
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Treasurer,  and  Attorney-General  are  elected  for  two  years,  and 
an  Auditor  for  four  years*  The  Governor  receives  a  salary  o£ 
$7,000  a  year. 

(3)  The  Supreme  Court  judges  cannot  exceed  five  in  num- 
ber and  are  elected  by  the  electors  of  the  State  at  large.  The 
State  is  divided  into  districts,  from  each  of  which  are  elected 
one  or  more  judges  for  a  term  of  six  years.  There  is  a  probate 
court  in  each  county  with  a  judge  elected  for  two  years.  Justices 
of  the  peace  are  elected  for  two  years. 

Cities  of  20,000  may  be  organized  into  separate  counties.  State 
laws  provide  for  the  election  of  county  and  township  officers. 
There  are  86  counties  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  each  with  its  elec- 
tive organization. 

Political  Aspect.— The  State  is  divided  into  10  Congressional 
districts.  The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election  (1912) 
were: 


Candidate 

Party 

Vote 

Per  Cent 

Democratic 
Republican 
Progressive 
Socialist 

106,426 
64,834 

125,856 
27,505 
10,098 

31.84 

19.25 

37.62 

334,219 

The  returns  for  the  1912  election  for  Governor  in  the  State  were 
as  follows : 

Eberbart,    Republican    » 129,688 

Ringdal,    Democratic    • 99,659 

Collins,     Progressive 33,465 

Scattering    55,645 

Total     ^ 318,447 

The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  (Republicans  in  roman,  Democrat  in 
italics) : 

SENATORS 
Kntrte  Nelson.    (1919)  Moses  E.  Clapp.   (1917) 

REPRESENTATIVES 

[Mar.  4,  1918— Mar.  4,  1915.] 

L  Sydney  Anderson.  6.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh. 

2.  W infield  S.  Hammond.  7.  Andrew   J.    Volstead. 

8.  Charles  R.  Davis.  8.  Clarence   B.  Miller. 

4.  Frederick  C.  Stevens.  9.  Halvor    Sternerson. 

5.  George  R.  Smith.  10.  James  Manahan. 

Population. — The  1910  census  reports  the  population  of  the 
State  as  2,075,708,  an  increase  of  18.5  per  cent  in  ten  years. 
The  following  are  the  largest  cities  in  the  State:  •Minneapolis, 
301408;  St  Paul,  the  capital,  214,744;  Duluth,  78,466;  and  Win- 
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ona,  20458.    About  500,000  are  foreign  born,  the  Germans  and 
Swedes  predominating. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  report  45,028  births  and  24,048 
deaths  during  the  year  1910. 

Education  and  Religion — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  191 1  (issued  in  191 2)  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
below.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16, 
and  is  provided  by  the  State.  The  common  school  population, 
estimated,  was  610,258,  of  which  72.16  per  cent  were  enrolled. 
This  excludes  20,073  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  length  of 
term  was  149  days,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  common 
schools,  for  one  year,  was  $13,724437.  The  following  is  a  gen- 
eral survey: 


Classification 


Schools  I  Teachers 


Students 


Common     Schools -.. 

High    Schools,    Public 

High  Schools  and  Academics,  Private. 

Professional     Schools » 

Normal    Schools,   Public 

Normal    Schools,    Private.. 

Colleges  and  Universities,   General.... 


8,585 

16.157 

440.083 

196 

1,353 

27,906 

38 

266 

4*908 

13 

330 

1.609 

6 

143 

3.746 

2 

16 

300 

9 

473 

4.149 

Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows 


Name  and  Location 


Year 
Founded 


Instruc- 
tors 


Students 


Male       Female 


Hamline  University,  St.  Paul 

St.  John's  University,  Collegeville. . 
Gustavus  Adolphus  Col.,  St   Peter. 

Carleton  College,   Northfield 

Univ.  of  Minnesota,    Minneapolis... 
Augsburg  Seminarv.  Minneapolis.... 

St.  Olaf  College.   Northfield 

Macalester  College.  St.    Paul 

Parker    College,    Winnebago 


(2) 

1854 

16 

190 

167 

(3) 

1857 

36 

375 

(«) 

1862 

16 

143 

82 

(1) 

1367 

22 

132 

208 

<«> 

1868 

193 

3,456 

1J594 

(«) 

1869 

10 

100 

(6) 

1ST4 

30 

204 

161 

(5) 

18*5 

19 

145 

106 

(7) 

18S8 

9 

29 

22 

(1)    Xonsectarian.     (2)    Methodist    Episcopal.     (3)    Roman   Catholic     (4)    State 
Institution.    (5)  Presbyterian.    (6)   Lutheran.    (7)   Free  Baptist. 

The  State  also  maintains  2  public  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools,  1  at  Red  Wing,  and  the  other  at  St.  Cloud,  and  1  school 
for  the  deaf  at  Faribault, 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  members 
of  religious  organizations:  Roman  Catholic.  382,642;  Lutheran, 
267.322:  Methodist,  47,637;  Presbyterian,  27,569;  Baptist,  24,309; 
Congregational,  22,264;  and  Jewish,  13,00a 

Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising. — Not  more  than  half  the  land 
in  Minnesota  is  now  devoted  to  farming  and  yet,  in  total  value 
of  production,  it  stands  third  in  the  United  States.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  crop  statistics  of  the  State  for  1912  and  1911,  accord- 
ing to  a  special  report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
December,  1912: 
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[  Tata]  Ac 

el         Production 

,.™v.,. 

Corn 

Wbcat 
Oali 

rtws) 

(1911) 

18.177, 000  bn. 

74,140.000    " 
*7,0SS.OOQ    " 
4X938,000    " 

U2.sn.ao*  " 

67,214,000    " 

42,018,000   " 

tt.OS.OOO    '■ 

8.026,000   " 

4,488,000   " 

l»,0O0   - 

128,000   " 

33,075,000   " 

26,876,000   " 

4,121,000    " 

3,200.000   " 

J,641,0OO  ton* 

799,000    •' 

B8.92S.O0O 
39.294.000 

iSui 

40,410.000 

•1.802,000 

Baric, 

juSi 



11.237,000 

Rre 

s58 

(iai») 

96.000 
9.261.000 

n*, 

(iflii) 

6.H4.O00 

(1911) 

9,608.000 

Live  Stock— According  to  8  special  report  of  the  Thirteenth 
Census,  live  stock,  in  ioio,  was  valued  at  $161,641,146,  against 
$89,063,097  in  1900,  an  increase  of  81.5  per  cent.  This  included 
poultry,  valued  at  $4,646,960,  bees  valued  at  $231,781,  and  other 
animals  at  $550.  The  number  and  value  of  farm  animals,  in  1910, 
were  as  follows: 


J_ 


I 


data     „ 

1M80 

1 166,771,855 

Mines  and  Mining. — Iron  ore  is  mined  in  the  Miseabe  and  Ver- 
milion ranges.  Granite,  sandstone,  and  limestone  are  quarried 
in  the  southern  and  central  portions  of  the  State.  There  are  also 
numerous  clay  beds. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
the  following  was  the  mineral  output  of  that  State  in  191 1 : 

Product  I       Quantity        I       Value 


CU,    products 

Iron  ore    (Una  tons) 

Iron,   pis   (long  torn) 

Lime   (snort    tons) 

Miners!    waters    (gallons   sold).. 

Sand  and  ststcI  (short  tons) 

Sand-lime  brick   ,............»•».. 

EtMK      

Other  products   -.,... 
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The  production  of  iron  ore  is  the  only  important  branch  of  the 
mining  industry  in  the  State.  Its  output  far  outranks  all  other 
States,  the  production  in  the  last  two  years  being  considerably 
more  than  one-half  that  of  the  United  States.  In  1910,  the  total 
production  of  iron  ore  in  the  United  States  was  56,889,734  long 
tons,  valued  at  $140,735,607,  of  which  Minnesota  produced  31,966,- 
769  long  tons,  valued  at  $78,462,560.  The  total  production  of  iron 
ore  in  the  United  States  decreased  in  191 1  to  40,989,808  tons, 
valued  at  $86,419,830,  and  the  output  in  Minnesota  fell  off  to  23,- 
398,406  long  tons,  valued  at  $48,447,760,  the  State  maintaining 
its  relative  proportion.     ' 

Manufactures. — Minnesota  has  a  great  diversity  of  valuable 
natural  resources.  Its  iron-ore  deposits  are  the  richest  in  the  coun- 
try; it  ranks  third  among  the  States  in  the  production  of  wheat; 
and  its  timber  lands  are  extensive.  The  iron  mines  do  not  con- 
tribute directly  to  the  State's  manufactures,  because  the  ore  is 
shipped  to  eastern  blast  furnaces.  The  wheat  fields  and  the  forests, 
however,  furnish  the  raw  materials  for  the  two  most  important 
industries  in  the  State. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Census  of  19 10  the  follow- 
ing were  the  details  regarding  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
State : 


Establishments 


Number 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Bread  products  403 

Butter,     cheese,     and 

milk    784 

Car    construction    ....  28 
Copper,     tin,     and 

sheet   iron    H4 

Flour-mill    products. . .  322 

Foundries    -.  247 

Liquors    65 

Lumber   625 

Printing  and   publish- 
ing   950 

All    other    industries.  2,123 

Total    6,561 


$4,976,000  2,435         $1,172,000         $6,785,000 


4,752,000 
13,183,000 

2,925,000 
38,595,000 
16,873,000 
20,733,000 
49,128,000 

13,905,000 
110,346,000 


1,917 
8,681 

1,368 
6,890 
7,273 
2,238 
22.304 

9,078 
42,222 


966,000 
6,043,000 

818,000 

4,917,000 

1,612,000 

1,713,000 

11,378,000 

5,764,000 
29,640,000 


25,287,000 
12,631,000 

2,765,000 

139,186,000 

16,009,000 

10,568,000 

42,363,000 

15,982.000 
138.804.000 


$275,416,000      104,406       $62,923,000      $409,420,000 


Transportation. — According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of 
Railway  Economics  for  January  i,  191 1,  Minnesota  had  8,855 
miles  of  railroad  and  about  600  miles  of  electric  road.  Ten 
railroads,  with  a  total  length  of  60,000  miles,  radiate  from  St. 
Paul.  Duluth  is  an  important  port  on  Lake  Superior  connecting 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  system  of  navigation.  The  possibility  of 
lake  transportation  has  been  greatly  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  State's  mining  industry. 

Finance  and  Banking.— According  to  the  last  report  of  the  State 
Treasurer,  dated  July  31,  1912,  the  following  was  the  financial 
condition  of  the  State : 
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Balance  on  hand,    July  31,    1911 13,508,491 

Receipts,  July  31,  1911— July  31,  1912 - 15,806,303 

Total    119.313,794 

Disbursements     - 16,321,065 

Balance  on  hand,  July  31,  1912 $2,992,729 

The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  State  on  July  31,  1912,  was 
$900,000. 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 

for  1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following  condition 
of  the  various  banks  in  the  State : 


Banks 


Number 


Capital 
Stock 


Deposits 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National     258  fll.786,000  389,383,869  $78,156,542 

State     632  11,810,000  91,002,851  62,461,646 

Mutual  and  Stock 

Savings     9  100,000  24,491,870  11,479,333 

Loan  and  Trust  Co's...  4  2,160,000  4,343,201  3,820,228 


Total 


903 


$25,846,000  1209,221,781 


$175,916,649 


A  special  report  of  the  Comptroller  showed  the  following  con- 
dition of  the  national  banks,  September  1,  191 1:  Number,  272; 
capital  stock  paid  in,  $22,771,000;  surplus,  $14,791,734;  individual 
deposits,  $157,936441;  loans  and  discounts,  $157,585,537.  Of 
these  140  have  savings  departments,  with  deposits  of  $13,950,158. 

Military  Bodies. — The  Minnesota  National  Guard,  a  brigade 
with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  consists  of:  Artillery,  3  field  bat- 
teries; infantry,  3  regiments  of  12  companies;  and  a  hospital 
corps  of  12  detachments.  The  total  strength  was,  January  1, 
1911,  206  officers,  and  2,493  enlisted  men.  There  are  225,000  men 
available,  but  unorganized,  in  the  State. 

The  Minnesota  Naval  Militia,  consisting  of  a  battalion  of  2 
divisions,  has  its  headquarters  at  Duluth.  The  U.  S.  Government 
has  loaned  one  training  ship  to  the  State.  On  January  1,  191 1, 
the  force  consisted  of  14  officers  and  130  enlisted  men. 

Present  State  Government. — Governor,  Adolph  O.  Eberhart; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  A.  Burnquist;  Secretary  of  State,  Julius 
A.  Schmahl ;  Auditor,  S.  G.  Iverson ;  Treasurer,  Walter  J.  Smith ; 
Attorney-General,  L.  A.  Smith;  Adjutant-General,  Fred  B.  Wood; 
Superintendent  of  Education,  C.  G.  Schultz;  Commissioner  of  In- 
surance, J.  A.  Preus ;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  J.  F.  Maxfield. 
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MISSISSIPPI 

Capital — Jackson 

Governor — Earl   Brewer   (until  Jan.,   1916) 

A  SOUTH-CENTRAL  State  of  the  Union,  Mississippi  lies 
between  lat.  300  13'  and  350  N.,  and  between  long.  88*  / 
and  91  °  41'  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennessee, 
on  the  east  by  Alabama,  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
Louisiana,  and  on  the  west  by  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  It  meas- 
ures, from  north  to  south,  332  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth, 
east  and  west,  is  142  miles.  The  area  of  the  State  is  46,865  square 
miles,  of  which  503  square  miles  is  water.  The  State  is  divided 
into  two  sections  by  a  low,  broad  ridge.  To  the  east  of  this  ridge 
and  including  it  are  rolling  prairie  lands  of  great  fertility.  To  the 
west,  however,  the  land  falls  away  to  the  swamps  and  bayous  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

Early  History— The  Mississippi  region  was  first  explored  by  De 
Soto  in  1539.  La  Salle  took  possession  of  the  adjacent  country  m 
1682,  and  called  it  Louisiana.  Iberville,  under  orders  from  the 
King  of  France,  built  a  fort  about  80  miles  east  of  the  site  of 
New  Orleans  in  1698.  In  the  next  few  years  several  more  forts 
were  built  along  the  Mississippi.  Colonies  began  to  grow  slowly 
until  the  settlement  of  New  Orleans  took  many  of  the  settlers  to 
that  place.  In  1728  occurred  a  struggle  with  the  Natchez  Indians, 
resulting  in  the  taking  of  the  settlement  and  the  massacring  of 
over  200  people.  Several  other  Indian  wars  followed.  In  1798 
Congress  created  Mississippi  Territory.  This  tract  was  originally 
a  part  of  Georgia  and  included  Alabama. 

In  181 7  Alabama  was  separated  and  organized  as  a  territory 
and  on  December  10,  1817,  Mississippi  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 

Constitution  and  Government— The  present  constitution  was 
adopted  in  1890.  Suffrage  is  granted  to  all  male  citizens  who  have 
resided  in  the  State  for  one  year.  Three  governing  bodies  are 
provided  for,  viz.:  Legislative,  executive,  and  judicial. 

(1)  The  Legislature  is  composed  of  45  Senators  and  145  Rep- 
resentatives, all  elected  for  four  years.  Sessions  are  held  bienni- 
ally and  are  unlimited.  Members  receive  a  salary  of  $400  a  year 
with  mileage. 

(2)  The  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  are  elected  for 
four  years  and  the  former  cannot  be  his  own  successor.  The 
Treasurer  and  Auditor  are  elected  for  the  same  term  and  cannot 
succeed  themselves.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  elected  for  four 
years.    The  Governor  receives  a  salary  of  $4,500  a  year. 

(3)  The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  three  judges  who  are  ap- 
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pointed  for  nine  years.  The  Circuit  and  Chancery  Court  judges 
are  appointed  for  four  years. 

Each  county  is  divided  into  five  districts  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  board.  Justices  of  the  peace  and  constables  are  elected  in 
each  district  lor  four  years. 

There  are  79  counties  in  the  State. 

Political  Aspect- — The  State  is  divided  into  8  Congressional  dis- 
tricts.  The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election  (1912)  were: 


Candidate 


Party 


Vote 


Per  Cent 


Wilson    Democratic  67,227  88.88 

Taft     Republican  1,597  2.35 

Roosevelt     Progressive  3,646  5.04 

Debs    Socialist  2,062 

Total    - 64,532 

The  last  election  for  Governor  (1911)  was  as  follows: 

Brewer,    Democratic    - 40,200 

Rose,  Socialist 3,822 

The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  all  Democrats: 

SENATORS 
James   K.   Vardaroan.    (1919)  John  'Sharp  Williams.    (1917) 

REPRESENTATIVES 
[Mar.  4,  1913— Mar.  4.  1915.] 

1.  Ezekiel  S.  Candler,  Jr.  5.  S.   A.  Witherspoon. 

2.  Hubert  D.  Stephens.  6.  B.  P.  Harrison. 
2.  Benj.  G.  Humphreys.  7.  P.    E.    Quin. 

4.  Thomas  U.  Sisson.  8.  James  W.  Collier. 

Population, — The  population  of  the  State  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1910  was  1,797,114,  an  increase  of  15.8  per  cent  in  ten 
years.  The  larger  cities  in  the  State  are :  Meridian,  20,503 ;  Vicks- 
burg,  15,710;  and  Natchez,  13,476.  The  population  of  Jackson, 
the  capital,  in  1900,  was  7,816. 

In  1910  there  were  1,009,487  colored  to  786,119  white  inhabit- 
ants. There  were  only  7,981  foreign  born,  of  whom  1,926  were 
German,  and  1,264  were  Irish. 

The  State  issues  no  vital  statistics. 

Education  and  Religion. — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  191 1  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
below.  Education  is  not  compulsory  and  is  provided  by  the  State. 
The  common  school  population,  estimated,  was  611,119,  of  which 
76.78  per  cent  were  enrolled.  This  excludes  20,073  pupils  in  pri- 
vate schools.  The  length  of  term  was  123  days,  and  the  total 
expenditure  for  the  common  schools,  for  one  year,  was  $2,726,248. 
The  following  is  a  general  survey : 
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Classification 


Schools 


Teachers 


Students 


Common     Schools .. , 

High    Schools,    Public , 

High   Schools  and  Academies,  Private. 

Professional     Schools 

Normal    Schools,    Public 

Normal   Schools,    Private 

Colleges   and   Universities,   General...., 
Colleges  for  Women.... 


7,435 

10,166 

469,187 

187 

894 

10,725 

26 

127 

2,748 

7 

68 

219 

1 

6 

75 

1 

28 

481 

10 

228 

2,249 

4 

•  •  • 

680 

Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows: 


Name  and  Location 


Year 
Founded 


Instruc- 
tors 


Students 


Male 


University  of  Miss.,   Oxford.. (4) 

Rust  University,    Holly   Springs (2) 

Alcorn    Agri.    College,    Alcorn (4) 

Mississippi  Agri.  College,  Agri.  College.  (4) 

Millsaps  College,  Jackson (3) 

Meridian  Male  College,  Meridian (1) 


1848 

82 

834 

70 

1867 

17 

191 

226 

1871 

12 

358 

122 

1880 

68 

880 

2 

1892 

10 

213 

12 

1901 

28 

380 

(1)  Nonsectarian.    (2)  Methodist  Episcopal.  (3)  M.  £.  So.  (4)  State  Institution. 

The  State  also  maintains  I  school  for  the  blind  and  deaf,  situ- 
ated at  Jackson. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  members  of 
religious  organizations;  Baptist,  371,518;  Methodist,  212,105;  Ro- 
man Catholic,  28,576;  Presbyterian,  22,471;  and  Je^vs,  3,300. 

Agriculture. — The  Stafe  is  chiefly  agricultural  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  climate  and  soil.  The  most  desirable  region  is  be- 
tween the  Yazoo  and  the  Mississippi  Rivers.  The  State  ranks 
third  in  the  production  of  cotton.  The  following  were  the  crop 
statistics  of  the  State  for  1912  and  191 1,  according  to  a  special 
report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture: 


Total  Acres 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Corn                (1912) 3,106,000 

(1911) 2.860,000 

Wheat            (1912) 8,000 

(1911) 9,000 

Oats               (1912) 113,000 

(1911) 130,000 

Potatoes         (1912) 10,000 

(1911) 9,000 

Rice                (1912) 2,200 

(1911) 2,100 

Hay                (1912) 201,000 

(1911) 100,000 

Cotton           (1912) 3,090,000 

(1911) 3,100,000 


66,840,000  bu. 

$40,866,000 

64,150,000   " 

88,988,000 

96,000    " 

88,000 

108,000   '• 

108,000 

1,966,000   " 

i,iao,OQp 

2,392,000   M 

1,555,000 

890,000    M 

801.0PO 

747,000    " 

868.000 

77,000   " 

89,000 

76,000   " 

58.000 

297,000  tons 

8,712,000 

150,000   " 

1,660,000 

1,109,000  bales 

1,203,000   " 

The  live  stock  in  the  State  in  1910  was  as  follows:  265,000 
horses,  290,000  mules,  330,000  dairy  cattle,  577,000  other  cattle, 
1,290,000  hogs,  and  178,000  sheep. 

Fisheries — According  to  the  1908  fisheries  report  of  the  Gov- 
ernment (issued  in  191 1)  Mississippi  employed  2,037  persons,  206 
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vessels  and  1,144  boats,  and  valued  its  products  at  $556,000.    Oys- 
ters and  shrimps  were  the  most  important  yields. 

Manufactures*— According  to  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Census,  of 
1910,  the  following  were  the  State's  manufacturing  industries: 


Establishments 


Number 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Brick    and    tile.. 

Cotton    goods 

Fertilizers  

Foundries «... 

Lumber 

Oil,    cottonseed   and 

Printing  and  publish- 
ing . . . 

Turpentine    products . 
All   other   industries . 


73 
14 
10 
60 
1,647 

$1,288,000 
6,336,000 
2,607,000 
1,682,000 

39,466,000 

1,088 

2,720 

624 

711 

37,118 

$362,000 

800,000 

213.000 

387,000 

14,401,000 

1794,000 

3,102,000 

2,126,000 

1,088,000 

42,793,000 

87 

10,133,000 

3,014 

1,396,000 

16,966,000 

226 

64 

428 

1,173,000 
1,261,000 
9,368,000 

1,132 
2,811 
7,643 

610,000 

714,000 

3,660,000 

1,308,000 

1,476,000 

21,904,000 

Total   2,698         $72,393,000        66,761       322,422,000        380,666,000 


U — The  mining  industry  of  the  State  is  not  extensive.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  the 
following  was  the  mineral  output  for  the  State  in  191 1 : 


Product 


Quantity 


Value 


Clay  products. 

Mineral  waters  (gallons  sold). 
Sand  and  gravel  (short  tons), 
Other   products , 


$687,836 

346,600 

75.060 

631,064 

286.206 

3.760 

Total 


$1,062,842 


Transportation. — According  to  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Econom- 
ics, the  State  had  on  January  1,  1911,  4432  miles  of  railroad.  The 
more  important  roads  are  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley,  the 
Mobile,  Jackson  and  Kansas  City,  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  rail- 
roads. There  are  100  miles  of  electric  road.  The  Mississippi 
River  and  Gulf  Coast  afford  water  communication. 

Finance  and  Banking. — The  last  annual  report  of  the  State 
Treasurer,  issued  in  19 12,  showed  the  following  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  State : 


Balance  on  hand,   Oct.  1,   1909 

Receipts  to  Oct.  1,   1910 *. 

Receipts   to    Oct.    1,   1911 


Total 


Disbursements,   Oct.  1,  1909— Oct.   1,   1910. 
Disbursements,    Oct.   1,  1910— Oct.  1,   1911. 


Balance  on  hand,   Oct.   1,  1911. 


$176,938 
3.684.806 
4.231.962 

$7,992,196 

3.666,433 
3,763,716 

$572,047 


In  1912,  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State  amounted  to  $3,589,226. 
The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for 
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1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following  condition  of  the 

various  banks  in  the  State: 


National     

State1 

Stock    Savings 


32 

205 

12 


13,481,250 

9,266,754 

278,806 


110,535,367 

30,278,472 

1,751,262 


|U,481,7» 

861966,208 

lMttOQI 


Total 


249 


$13,026,810  1*2,560,101 


H0»tt4.»<8 


*  329  State  Banks  in  Mississippi;  124  failed  to  make  special  report. 

Military  Bodies. — (The  Mississippi  National  Guard,  a  brigade 
with  headquarters  at  Jackson,  consists  of  artillery,  i  light  battery; 
infantry,  2  regiments  of  11  companies  each,  and  a  signal  corps  of 
1  company.  The  total  strength  was,  on  January  I,  1911,  142  offi- 
cers, and  1,586  enlisted  men.  There  are  325,000  men  available 
but  unorganized  in  the  State. 

Present  State  Government. — Governor,  Earl  Brewer;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Theo.  G.  Bilbo;  Secretary  of  State,  J.  W.  Power; 
Treasurer,  P.  S.  Stovall ;  Auditor,  D.  L.  Thompson ;  Superintendent 
of  Education,  J.  N.  Powers;  Attorney-General,  Ross  A.  Collins; 
Adjutant-General,  Arthur  Fridge;  Land  Commissioner,  J.  H. 
Brown;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  H.  E.  Blakeslee;  Commis- 
sioner of  Insurance,  T.  M.  Henry. 
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MISSOURI 

Capital — Jefferson  City 

Governor — Elliott  W.  Major   (until  Jan.,  1917) 

MISSOURI  is  a  North-Central  State  of  the  Union,  lying  be- 
tween lat.  400  30'  and  360  30'  N.,  and  between  long.  89° 
and  p6°  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Iowa,  on  the 
east  by  Illinois  and  Kentucky,  on  the  south  by  Arkansas,  and  on 
the  west  by  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  The  total  length 
of  the  State,  from  north  to  south,  is  285  miles,  and  the  greatest 
extension  from  east  to  west  is  slightly  more.  The  total  area  is 
69,420  square  miles,  of  which  693  square  miles  is  water.  Missouri 
ranks  eighteenth  amon^  the  States  in  area,  and  eleventh  in  order 
of  admission  to  the  Union.  The  Ozark  Mountains  lie  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  State,  a  series  of  peaks  and  cliffs  of  sandstone, 
reaching  in  some  parts  an  altitude  of  1,500  feet.    The  Mississippi 
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River,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  line,  is  bordered  by 
highlands  in  some  cases  reaching  a  height  of  350  feet.  To  the 
west  of  these  highlands  the  State  is  high  and  broken,  becoming 
more  level  toward  the  Osage  River.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Mississippi,  having  a  course  of  470  miles  along  the  eastern 
boundary,  and  the  Missouri  which,  for  a  length  of  200  miles,  forms 
the  western  boundary,  then  crosses  the  State  to  the  east,  Rowing 
250  miles  to  the  Mississippi. 

Early    History. — Missouri    was    part    of    the    territory    called 
Louisiana,    and   claimed    by    the   French  on   the    ground   of   La 
Salle's  discoveries  in   1681.     The   first  settlement  in  the   region 
was  made  at  St.  Genevieve  some  time  before  1763,  the  exact  date 
being  much   disputed.     St   Louis  was  established  as   a  trading 
post  in   1764,  a  year  after  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  Spain, 
under  the  French  and  the  Spanish  St.  Louis  became  a  thriving 
little  colony.     In  1800  Louisiana  again  became  French  territory, 
but  only  until  1803,  when  the  whole  tract  of  land  was  purchased 
by  the  United  States  Government.     The  next  year  the  territory 
was  divided  into  two  portions,  but  it  was  not  until  June,  1812, 
that  Missouri  was  organized  as  a  Territory.     At  that  time  there 
were  over  20,000  inhabitants  engaged  in  agriculture,  fur  trading, 
and  mining.    After  181 5  the  immigration  increased  rapidly.    Be- 
tween  1800  and  1824  the  Osage,  Sacs,  and  Fox  Indians  ceded 
almost  all  their  lands,  until  in  1837,  £y  tne  Platte  Purchase,  the 
area  of  the  State  was  rounded  out.    The  application  of  Missouri 
for  admission  to  the  Union  as  a  State,  in  1818,  was  followed  by 
two  years  of  earnest  controversy  which  excited  the  whole  country. 
The  controversy  had,  as  its  foundation,  an  attempt  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  Missouri  except  as  an  antislavery  State.     It  was 
settled  by  what  is  known  as  the  "  Missouri  Compromise,"  which 
provided  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Missouri  as  a  slave 
State,  but  prohibited  slavery  in  the  rest  of  the  Louisiana  Terri- 
tory lying  north  of  lat.  360  30' — that  being  the  southern  boundary 
line  of  Missouri.     Missouri  was  admitted  to  the  Union  by  an 
act  dated  March  2,  1821. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  constitution  adopted  at 
admission  remained  unchanged  until  1865.  The  present  consti- 
tution was  adopted  in  1875.  It  provides  for  the  usual  three 
governing  bodies,  viz.,  legislative,   executive,   and  judiciary. 

(1)  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  34  members 
elected  for  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  142 
members  elected  for  two  years.  Sessions  are  in  January  of 
odd  years.  Members  receive  $5  a  day  for  the  first  70  days  and 
$1  a  day  for  the  remainder,  with  mileage. 

(2)  A  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary,  Auditor, 
Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  and  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  are  elected  tor  terms  of  four  years  each.  The  Governors 
and  Treasurers  cannot  succeed  themselves  in  office.  The  salary 
of  the  Governor  is  $5,000  a  year. 
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(3)  The  Supreme  Court,  consisting  of  seven  judges,  elected 
for  ten  years,  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  which  sit  separately. 
There  are  two  appellate  courts,  consisting  of  three  judges  who 
are  elected  for  terms  of  twelve  years.  Judges  of  the  circuit 
court  are  elected  for  six  years.  Criminal  courts  may  be  estab- 
lished in  counties  having  a  population  exceeding  50,000.  Jus- 
tices of  the  peace  are  elected  in  the  smaller  civil  districts. 

Political  Aspect. — The  State  is  divided  into  16  Congressional 
districts.  The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election  (1912) 
were: 


Candidate 


Party 


Vote 


Wilson   ... 

Taft   

Roosevelt 

Debs    

Scattering 


Democratic 
Republican 
Progressive 
Socialist 


Per  Cent 


330,746 

60.02 

207,821 

31.36 

124,371 

18.61 

28,466 

7,158 

Total 


698,652 


The  returns  for  the  1912  election  for  Governor  were : 


Candidate 


Party 


Vote 


Per  Cent 


Major  .... 
McKinley 
Nortoni    . . 
Scattering 


Democratic 
Republican 
Progressive 


337,019 

217,817 

109,146 

35,226 


Total 


699,208 


48^0 
31.15 
15.61 


The  State  is  represented  by  the  following  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives (Republicans  in  roman,  Democrats  in  italics)  : 


William  J.  Stone.    (1916) 


SENATORS 

James  A.  Reed.    (1917) 

REPRESENTATIVES 


[Mar.  4,  1913— Mar.  4,  1916.] 


L  James  T.  Lloyd. 

2.  William  W.  Rucker.     • 

3.  Joshua  W.  Alexander. 

4.  Charles  F.  Booher. 

5.  William  P.  Borland. 

6.  Clement  C.  Dickinson. 

7.  Courtney  W.  Hamlin. 

8.  Dorsey  W.  Shackle  ford. 


9.  Champ   Clark. 
10.  Richard  Bartholdt. 
1L  W.  L.  Igoe. 

12.  L.   C.   Dyer. 

13.  Walter  L.  Hensley. 

14.  Joseph  J.  Russell. 
16.  P.  D.  Decker. 

16.  Thomas  L.  Rubey. 


Population — The  population  of  Missouri  is  3,293,335.  Com- 
pared with  a  population  of  3,106,665  in  1900,  this  represents 
an  increase  during  the  last  decade  of  186,670,  or  6  per  cent,  the 
smallest  relative  increase  shown  at  any  census. 

Missouri  is  subdivided  into  114  counties,  and  1  city,  St.  Louis, 
which  is  independent  of  any  county  organization  and  which  oc- 
cupies the  status  of  a  county.  The  population  of  these  115  major 
civil  divisions  ranges  from  5,524  in  Carter  County  to  687,029  in 
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St  Louis  city.  Jackson  County  has  the  largest  population  of 
any  of  the  counties,  namely,  283,522. 

There  are  295  cities.  St  Louis,  the  largest,  has  a  population 
of  687,029,  and  Kansas  City,  the  second,  a  population  of  248,381. 
St  Joseph,  Springfield,  and  Joplin,  with  77,403,  35,201,  and  32,073 
inhabitants,  respectively,  are  others  having  over  25,000  inhab- 
itants. Of  the  remaining  cities,  5  have  from  10,000  to  25,000, 
17  from  5,000  to  10,000,  35  from  2,500  to  5,000,  and  233  less 
than  2,500  inhabitants.  The  aggregate  population  of  the  205 
cities  is  1,655,061,  or  50.3  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
State. 

The  total  land  area  of  the  State  is  68,727  square  miles.  The 
average  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  19 10  was  47.9; 
in  1900  and  1890  it  was  45.2  and  39,  respectively.  The  average 
number  per  square  mile  for  continental  United  States  as  a  whole 
in  1910  was  30.9.  In  density  of  population  Missouri  ranks 
eighteenth  among  the  States. 

During  each  decade  since  1870  the  growth  of  the  State  has  been 
slower  than  that  of  continental  United  States.  The  population  of 
the  State  in  19 10  was  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  times 
as  great  as  in  1810,  the  earliest  vear  for  which  figures  for  the  area 
are  available,  while  the  population  of  continental  United  States  in 
1910  was  less  than  thirteen  times  that  in  181  o.  In  the  last 
decade  no  middle-western  State  showed  rapid  growth. 

During  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  191 1,  there  were  16,807 
births  and  10,202  deaths.  The  State  takes  no  records  of  mar- 
riages and  divorces. 

Education  and  Religion. — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  191 1  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
below.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  8  and  15, 
and  is  provided  by  the  State.  The  common  school  population, 
estimated,  was  971,534,  of  which  72.72  per  cent  were  enrolled. 
This  excludes  38,100  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  length  of 
term  was  155  days,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the^  common 
Schools  for  one  year  was  $13,067,193.  The  following  is  a  gen- 
eral survey: 


Classification 


Schools 


Teachers 


Students 


Common     Schools 

High    Schools,  Public 

High  Schools  and  Academies,  Private. 

Professional     Schools 

Normal    Schools,    Public 

Normal    Schools,    Private 

Colleges   and  Universities,   General.... 
Colleges  for  Women 


10,824 

889 

60 

26 

7 

1 

26 

8 


18,366 

1,547 

378 

727 

236 

8 

1,006 


707,031 

44,129 

6,110 

3,442 

6,840 

32 

4,475 

660 


The  State  also  maintains  3  public  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools,  1  school  for  the  blind  at  St.  Louis,  and  1  school  for 
the  deaf  at  Fulton. 
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Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows: 


Name  and  Location 


Year 
Founded 


Instructors 


Students 


ll 


Male    Female 


St.  Louis  University,   St.    Louis (3) 

University  of   Missouri,   Columbia....  (4; 

William  Jewell  College,  Liberty (5) 

Christian  Bros.  College,  St.  Louis (3) 

Christian  College,  Canton (8) 

Westminster    College,    Fulton (6) 

Carleton    College,    Farmington (2) 

Central    College,   Fayette (2) 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis (1) 

Central  Wesleyan  Coll.,  Warrenton...  (2) 

Pritchett   College,   Glasgow (1) 

Scarrit-Morrisville,     Morrisville (2) 

Drury  College,  Springfield (1) 

Park  College,  Parkville (6) 

Clarksburg  College,  Clarksburg (5) 

Pike  College,   Bowling  Green (1) 

Tarkio    College,    Tarkio (10) 

Conception    College,    Conception (3) 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College,  Cameron  (2) 

Missouri  Valley  College,    Marshall...  (7) 

Western    Bible    College,    Odessa (9) 


1829 

170 

1,147 

1841 

162 

1,751 

611 

1849 

40 

548 

1851 

26 

500 

1853 

13 

120 

51 

1853 

12 

129 

1 

1854 

13 

92 

102 

1857 

11 

156 

14 

1859 

145 

723 

901 

1864 

23 

194 

135 

1866 

16 

96 

82 

1872 

11 

90 

110 

1873 

32 

153 

141 

1875 

23 

219 

174 

1876 

9 

58 

61 

1881 

6 

68 

61 

1883 

26 

132 

iao 

1883 

17 

97 

1887 

18 

92 

100 

1889 

15 

103 

si 

1905 

10 

50 

70 

(1)  Nonsectarian.  (2)  Methodist  Episcopal.  (3)  Roman  Catholic.  (4)  State 
Institution*  (5)  Baptist.  (6)  Presbyterian.  (7)  Cum.  Presbyterian.  (8)  Christian. 
(9)  Church  of  Christ     (10)   Uni.  Presbyterian. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  communi- 
cants, or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Roman  Catholic, 
382,642;  Baptist,  218,353;  Methodist,  214,004;  Disciples,  166,137; 
Presbyterian,  71,599;  Lutheran,  46,868;  Protestant  Episcopal, 
13,328;  Congregational,  11,046;  Jewish,  52,000. 

Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising — Agriculture  is  the  leading  in- 
dustry. The  following  were  the  crop  statistics  for  1912  and  1911, 
according  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture : 


Total  Acres 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Buckwheat 

Potatoes 

Flaxseed 

Hay 

Tobacco 

Cotton 


(Mil) 7,622,000 

(mi) 7,400,000 

(1912) 1,900,000 

(1911) 2,300.000 

(1912) 1,125,000 

(1911) 1,200.000 


(1912) 

(1911) 
(1912) 

(1911) 

(1912), 

(1911) 

(1912). 

(1911) 

(1912), 

(1911) 


6,000 

6,000 

16.000 

16,000 

2,000 

2,000 

96,000 

96,000 

12,000 

18,000 


(1912) 3,187,000 

(1911) 2,430,000 

(1912) 6,000 

(1911) 6,000 

(1912) 111,000 

(1911) 134,000 


243,904,000  bu. 
192,400,000   •• 
27.750,000 
36,110,000 
37,125,000 
17.760,000 
49,000 
120,000 
222,000 
226,000 
30,000 
20,000 
7,980,000 
2,565.000 
72,000 
54,000 
4,143,000  tons 
1,458,000    " 
6,000,000  lbs. 
4,800,000   " 
69,000  bales 
96,800   " 


*• 
** 
•• 
<< 
** 
it 
«< 
•• 
•■ 

*4 
<• 
<< 

U 
*t 


$112,19*.  000 

115,440.000 

21,171,000 

31,777.000 

12,904.000 

7,992,000 

96,000 

90.000 

173,000 

190.000 

28.000 

21,000 

5,508,000 

2,516.000 

79.000 

108.000 

40,601,000 

i9.aoi.oon 

720,000 
579,000 
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In  1910  there  were  276,081  farms,  with  a  total  acreage  of 
34,516,000  acres,  an  increase  of  two  per  cent  in  ten  years,  val- 
ued at  $1,710,505,000,  an  increase  of  103  per  cent  in  ten  years. 
The  average  farm  has  125  acres.  There  are  272435  white  farm- 
ers and  3,646  colored  fanners,  a  decrease  of  7,498  and  1,307 
respectively,  in  ten  years. 

The  total  number  of  farms  operated  in  1910  by  owners,  part 
owners,  and  owners  and  tenants,  comprising  the  "all  owners"  class, 
was  191,563,  as  compared  with  196,158  in  1900,  a  decrease  of  4,595. 

The  farms  operated  by  the  "all  owners"  class  constituted  69  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  of  farms  in  both  1910  and  1900;  those 
operated  by  the  "all  tenants"  class,  30  per  cent  in  both  1910  and 
1900. 

The  live  stock  industry  is  an  important  one  in  the  State.  The 
following  was  the  enumeration  for  1910;  2,714,000  hogs,  925,000 
dairy  cattle,  2,165,000  other  cattle,  957,000  sheep,  and  1,005,000 
horses.     The  wool  clip  in  1909  was  valued  at  $1,654,000. 

Mines  and  Mining. — There  were  about  14,000  square  miles  of 
productive  coal  fields  in  the  State  employing  10,294  miners  in 
1910.  The  output  in  191 1  amounted  to  3,760,607  tons.  The  prin- 
cipal mineral  deposits  of  the  State  are  zinc  and  lead.  These 
minerals  are  found  exclusively  in  the  region  south  of  the  Mis- 
souri River. 

The  total  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  Missouri  in  1910 
was  $51,857,640  and  in  191 1  $52,636,348. 

The  detailed  report,  published  the  preceding  year  by  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  shows  little  variation  in  figures: 


Product 


Quantity 


Value 


Barytes    (short    tons) 34,815  $119,818 

Cement,    Portland    (barrels) 3,445,076  2,808,918 

Clay    products 7,440,181 

Coal     (short    tons) 3.756,530  6,183,626 

Glass  sand    (short  tons) 98,480  73,082 

Gold    (ounces,    troy) 10  200 

Infusoria]     earth 66,557 

Lead    (short    tons) 142.660  12,267,900 

Lime    (short    tons) 182.460  815,367 

Mineral   waters    (gallons  sold) 765,032  111,448 

Natural     gas 10,025 

Sand  and  gravel   (short  tons) 4,229,772  928,249 

Silver    (ounces,    troy) 15.200  7,900 

Stone     2,295.763 

Zinc    (short    tons) 140.G76  16,193,008 

Other     products 2,094.001 

Total     $50.416,043 

Missouri  leads  all  the  other  States  in  the  production  of  four 
mineral  substances,  namely,  zinc,  lead,  barytes,  and  tripoli.  It  is 
fourth  in  the  production  of  mineral  paints,  fifth  in  lime  and  sand 
and  gravel,  sixth  in  Portland  cement,  and  seventh  in  clay  products. 
The  principal  products  of  the  State  are  spelter  (zinc)  and  lead. 
The  production  of  spelter  in  1910  was  140,652  short  tons,  valued 
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at  $15,190,416,  and  in  1911,  127,540  tons,  valued  at  $I4>539>56°- 
The  production  of  lead  in  1910  was  161,659  short  tons,  valued  at 
$14,225,992,  and  in  191 1,  182,207  tons,  valued  at  $16,398,630. 

Manufactures. — The  most  important  of  the  State's  prosperous 
manufacturing  industries  are  dependent  on  agriculture  and  for- 
estry. The  three  largest  manufacturing  centers  are  St  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  and  St.  Joseph,  the  first  named  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  others  on  the  Missouri  River. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Census,  1910,  the  following 
were  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  State: 


Establishments 


Number 


Boots  and  shoes 59 

Bread    products 964 

Flour-mill    products..     680 

Foundries    329 

Gas   29 

Liquors  59 

Lumber    1,098 

Pottery   29 

Printing  and   publish- 
ing     1,322 

Slaughtering         and 

packing  45 

All  other  industries..  3,771 

Total    8,375 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


$15,838,000 

18,665 

19,600.000 

$48,751,000 

17,043,000 

6,797 

3,473,000 

18,524,000 

17,066,000 

8,602 

1,683,000 

44,508,000 

20,870,000 

9,051 

6,534,000 

19,975.000 

33,929,000 

1,403 

993,000 

4.638,000 

44,908,000 

6,426 

5,246,000 

28,060,000 

18,990,000 

15,814 

7,003,000 

23,261,000 

13,247,000 

3,437 

1,959,000 

4,069,000 

21,998,000 

15,792 

10,866,000 

29,661.000 

18,787,000 

5,529 

3,518,000 

79.581,000 

221,727,000 

99,189 

58,962,000 

273,093,000 

1444,343,000 

185,705 

$109,837,000 

$574,111,000 

The  State  contains  large  deposits  of  bituminous  coal  and  other 
minerals  accessible  for  industrial  purposes,  which  fact  has  resulted 
in  the  development  of  such  industries  as  smelting  and  refining, 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  marble  and  stone  work,  iron  and  steel,  blast 
furnaces,  kaolin  and  ground  earths,  glass,  and  paints;  and  ex- 
tensive timber  areas  have  provided  abundant  material  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  lumber  and  kindred  industries. 

Transportation. — The  northern  half  of  the  State  is  covered 
by  a  network  of  railroads,  while  the  mileage  of  the  southern  half 
is  very  low.  A  large  number  of  lines  cross  the  Mississippi  at 
St  Louis.  On  January  i,  191 1,  there  were  8,076  miles  of  rail- 
road and  about  1,500  miles  of  electric  road  in  the  State.  There 
is  a  large  water  traffic  between  St.  Louis  and  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. On  the  other  hand  the  traffic  on  the  Missouri  River  in  the 
last  few  years  has  fallen  off  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Finance  and  Banking — The  total  receipts,  including  transfers, 
for  1910  amounted  to  $10,930,763;  total  disbursements,  $9,101,- 
216.90.  Balance,  January  191 1,  was  $1,829,546.  The  total  bonded 
debt  of  the  State  on  January  1,  1912,  was  $4,681,339. 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
for  1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following  condition  ©£ 
the  various  banks  in  the  State: 
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Banks 


Number 


Capital 
Stock 


Deposits 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National    105  $6,506,000  $27,116,541  $25,367,402 

State     1,038  29,334,010  173,534,260  164,796,762 

Private     43  696,000  3,756,738  3,780,381 

Loan  and  Trust  Co's.  47  20,830,700  96,582,562  86,648,169 

Total     1,233  $57,365,710 


$300,989,091 


$280,492,714 


A  special  report  of  the  Comptroller  showed  the  following  con- 
dition of  the  national  banks,  September  i,  191 1:  Number,  132; 
capital  stock  paid  in,  $35,880,000;  surplus,  $18,441,230;  individual 
deposits,  $157,565,168;  loans  and  discounts,  $217,174,354.  Of  this 
number  20  have  savings  departments,  with  total  savings  deposits 
of  $2,512,883. 

Military  Bodies. — The  National  Guard  of  Missouri,  a  brigade 
with  headquarters  at  Jefferson  City,  consists  of:  Cavalry,  1  troop; 
artillery,  2  field  batteries;  infantry,  4  regiments  of  12  companies 
each,  and  1  regiment  of  9  companies;  field  hospital;  a  hospital 
corps  of  5  detachments;  and  a  signal  corps  of  1  company.  The 
total  strength  on  January  1,  191 1,  was  261  officers  and  2,532  en- 
listed men.  There  are  660,000  men  available  but  unorganized 
in  the  State. 

The  Missouri  Naval  Reserve,  consisting  of  a  battalion  of  4  di- 
visions, has  headguarters  at  St.  Louis.  On  January  1,  191 1, 
the  force  consisted:  of  18  officers  and  196  enlisted  men.  Vessels 
loaned  to  the  State  by  the  Government  are  the  U.  S.  S.  Huntress 
and  U.   S.  S.  Amphitrite. 

Present  State  Government. — Governor,.  E.  W.  Major;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, W.  R.  Painter ;  Secretary  of  State,  Cornelius  Roach ; 
Auditor,  John  P.  Gordon ;  Treasurer,  E.  P.  Deal ;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, John  T.  Barker;  Superintendent  of  Education,  William  P. 
Evans. 
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MONTANA 

Capital — Helena 

Governor—  Samuel  V.  Stewart  (until  Jan.,  1917) 

MONTANA,  a  northwestern  State  of  the  United  States,  lies 
between  lat.  440  6'  and  490  N.,  and  between  long.  104° 
and  1160  W.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Canadian 
provinces  of  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan :  on  the 
east  by  the  Dakotas ;  on  the  south  by  Wyoming  and  Idaho ;  on  the 
west  by  Idaho.  Third  in  size  among  the  States,  its  greatest 
length  is,  from  east  to  west,  540  miles,  with  an  average  width, 
north  to  south  of  275  miles.  Its  area  is  146,572  square  miles,  of 
which  796  square  miles  are  water.  Most  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State  is  rolling  plain;  the  western  part  it  traversed  by  ranges 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Early  History. — A  French  explorer  named  Verendrye,  with  a 
large  party  of  Sioux  Indians,  is  said  to  have  ascended  the  Missouri 
River  into  what  is  now  Montana  in  1745.  In  1804  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  crossed  Montana  from  northeast  to  southwest, 
and  on  their  return  descended  the  Missouri  River.  This  Mon- 
tana region  had  been  ceded  to  Spain  by  France  in  1764.  In  1800 
the  Louisiana  grant,  as  it  was  called,  was  given  back  to  France, 
but  in  1803  the  whole  territory  was  turned  over  to  the  United 
States  for  a  consideration  of  $15,000,000.  Trading  posts  were  es- 
tablished on  the  Yellowstone  River  in  1809,  1822  and  1829.  The 
first  permanent  mission  among  the  Indians  of  Bitter  Root  Valley 
was  established  in  1841,  and  five  years  later  Fort  Benton  was 
founded  by  the  American  Fur  Company.  An  active  immigration 
of  gold  miners  set  in  after  i860.  In  1863,  Idaho,  containing  the 
present  Montana,  was  set  off  from  Washington  and  Dakota,  and 
on  May  22,  1864,  Montana  was  organized  as  a  Territory.  In 
1874  the  seat  of  government  was  moved  from  Virginia  City  to 
Helena.  On  June  25,  1876,  occurred  the  disastrous  fight  between 
General  Custer  and  the  Sioux  Indians,  under  Sitting  Bull,  on  the 
Little  Big  Horn  River.  Montana  was  admitted  to  Statehood 
February  22,  1889. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  present  constitution,  the 
only  one  the  State  has  had,  was  adopted  in  1889.  It  provides  for 
the  usual  three  governing  bodies,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial. 

(1)  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  of  28  members, 
elected  for  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  74  mem- 
bers, elected  for  two  years.  The  Legislature  meets  every  two 
years,  and  its  sessions  are  limited  to  sixty  days.  Legislators  re- 
ceive $10  a  day. 
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(2)  A  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  At- 
torney-General, Treasurer,  Auditor  and  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  are  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  each.  The  Gov- 
ernor receives  $5,000  a  year. 

(3)  There  is  a  Supreme  Court  of  three  members  elected  for  a 
term  of  six  years.  There  is  a  district  court  to  each  of  14  districts 
with  one  or  more  judges  elected  for  a  period  of  four  years.  Each 
township  elects  two  justices  of  the  peace  who  serve  two  years. 

The  State  is  divided  into  31  counties  for  local  administrative 
purposes. 

Political  Aspect— The  State  has  two  Congressional  districts. 
The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election  (1912)  were: 


Candidate 


Party 


Vote 


Per  Cent 


Wilson    .. 

Taft   

Roosevelt 
Debs    .... 


Democratic 
Republican 
Progressive 
Socialist 


27,941 
18,512 
22,456 
10,885 


35.33 
23.08 
28.09 


Total 


79,794 


The  returns  for  the  1912  election  for  Governor  were : 


Candidate 


Party 


Vote 


Per  Cent 


Stewart 
Wilson    . 
Edwards 
Duncan 


Democratic 
Republican 
Progressive 
Socialist 


25,375 
22,809 
18,858 
12,554 


31.88 
28.66 


Total 


79,596 


The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  (all  Democrats)  : 


Thomas  J.  Walsh.     (1919) 


SENATORS 

Henry  J^.   Myers,     (1917) 

REPRESENTATIVES 


TMar.  4,  1913— Mar.  4,  1915.] 
Thomas  Stout.  John  M.  Evans. 

Population. — The  19 10  census  gave  the  population  of  Montana 
as  376,053,  an  increase  of  54.5  per  cent  in  ten  years.  The  larger 
cities  in  the  State  are  (1910):  Butte,  39,165;  Helena,  the  capital, 
16,770;  Great  Falls,  13,948;  and  Anaconda,  12,267. 

The  births  during  the  year  1909- 19 10  numbered  6,294;  the  deaths, 
3,911.    The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  2,383  during  the  year. 

Education  and  Religion. — Montana  has  one  of  the  lowest  per- 
centages of  illiteracy  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  The  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education's  report  for  191 1  (issued  in  1912)  is  given 
in  tabulated  form  below.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the 
ages  of  8  and  14,  and  is  ^provided  by  the  State.  The  common  school 
population,  estimated,  was  83,860,  of  which  78.85  per  cent  were  en- 
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tolled.  The  length  of  the  school  term  was  184.5  days,  and  the 
total  school  expenditure,  $2,633,521.  The  following  is  a  general 
survey : 


Classification 

Common     Schools 

High   Schools,  Public , 

High  Schools  and  Academies,  Private. 

Normal   Schools,   Public 

Colleges  and   Universities,   General.... 


Schools 


Teachers 


Students 


1,188 

44 

11 

1 

S 


2,250 

212 
60 
26 
81 


66,141 

3.988 

677 

128 

406 


Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning,  all  State  institutions, 
are  as  follows: 


Name  and  Location 


Year 
Founded 


Instruc- 
tors 


Students 


Male 


Female 


Montana  College  of  Agri.,   Bozeman.. 

University  of  Montana,  Missoula 

Montana  State  School  of  Mines,  Butte. 


1893 
1895 
1900 


46 
24 

7 


218 
86 
47 


168 


The  State  also  maintains  1  public  reformatory,  and  industrial 
school  situated  at  Miles  City,  and  1  school  for  the  blind  and  deaf, 
situated  at  Boulder. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  communi- 
cants or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Roman  Catholic, 
72,359;  Presbyterian,  4,096;  Protestant  Episcopal,  3,290;  Lutheran, 
3,059;  Baptist,  2,029;  Disciples,  2,008;  and  Jews,  1,500. 

Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising. — The  lands  in  the  State  are  of 
three  general  classes — the  bottom  lands  with  rich,  black  soil,  the 
bench  lands  whose  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  and  the  high  bluffs,  suit- 
able largely  for  grazing. 

Dry  farming  is  successfully  employed  as  well  as  irrigation.  The 
following  were  the  crop  statistics  of  the  State  for  1912  and  191 1 
according  to  a  special  report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture : 


Total  Acres 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Potatoes 

Flaxseed 

Hay 


(1912) 

(1911) 

(1912) 

(1911) 

(1912) 

(1911) 

(1912) 

(1911) 

(1912) 

(1911) 

(1912) 

(1911) 

(1912) 

(1911) 

(1912) 

(1911) 612,000 


24,000 

612,000  bu. 

20,000 

630,000  " 

808,000 

19,846,000  " 

429,000 

12,299,000  " 

476,000 

22,848,000  " 

426,000 

21,166,000  " 

39,000 

1,424,000  " 

31,000 

1,070,000  " 

10,000 

236,000  " 

8,000 

184,000  i# 

37,000 

6,106,000  " 

27,000 

4,060,000  " 

4fi0,000 

6,620.000  M 

426,000 

3,272,000  " 

640.000 

1,216,000  tons 

612,000 

1,224,000  " 

8428,000 
424,000 

12,381,00ft 

9,470,000 

7,997,000 

8,406.000 

756,000 

728,000 

141,000 

132,000 

2.442,000 

2,097,000 

6,182,000 

6,890,000 

10.093.600 

12.240,000 
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Montana  has  25,946  farms  with  a  total  acreage  of  13499,000 
acres,  an  increase  of  62  per  cent  in  ten  years,  valued  at  $250,- 
485,000,  an  increase  of  355  per  cent  in  ten  years.  There  are  520 
acres  to  the  average  farm.  There  are  24,752  white  farmers,  an 
increase  of  11,716  in  ten  years. 

The  live  stock  of  the  State  amounted,  in  1910,  to:  5,000,000 
sheep,  319,000  horses,  80,000  dairy  cattle,  842,000  other  cattle,  and 
75,000  swine.  The  State  produces  more  wool  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  In  1909  the  wool  clip  was  35,000,000  pounds 
valued  at  $9,014,000. 

Mining. — Montana  ranks  eighth  among  the  States  in  the  value 
of  its  minerals,  the  chief  industry  being  the  mining  and  smelting 
of  copper  ores.  The  State  holds  second  place  in  copper,  with 
Arizona  first.  Montana's  output  of  copper  in  191 1  was  271,814,- 
491  pounds,  valued  at  $33,976,811  against  283,078,473  pounds, 
valued  at  $35,950,966  in  1910.  The  total  value  of  the  mineral 
products  was  $53,454,926  in  191 1,  and  $54,388,119  in  1910,  so  that 
the  value  of  the  copper  output  approximates  70  per  cent  of  the 
total.  The  center  of  the  copper  mining  industry  is  in  -and  around 
the  city  of  Butte,  with  less  important  camps  scattered  through 
the  southwest.  The  reduction  works  are  at  Butte,  Anaconda,  and 
Great  Falls.  Montana's  total  production  of  copper  to  the  close  of 
191 1  has  amounted  to  5,598,253,884  pounds,  somewhat  more  than 
one-third  the  total  production  of  the  United  States.  Montana 
also  ranks  second  in  the  production  of  silver,  with  Nevada  in  first 
place.  Montana's  production  of  silver  was  12,282,900  fine  ounces, 
valued  at  $6,632,700,  in  19 10,  and  12,163,900  ounces,  valued  at 
$6,568,500,  in  191 1.  Most  of  the  silver  is  obtained  in  the  refining 
of  copper. 

The  statistics  of  production  in  191 1  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table  from  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  report: 


Product  Quantity 


Value 


Clay  products,  short  tons   4,912  $270,164 

Coal,    short   tons   2,976,358  6,342,168 

Copper,  pounds  271,814,491  33,976,811 

Gems  and  precious  stones   221,613 

Gold,   fine   ounces    (troy) 176,564  3,649,700 

Lead,  short  tons 2,499  224,910 

Lime,  short  tons   3,100  18,480 

Mineral  waters,  gallons  sold  74,750  5,988 

Sand  and  gravel,  short  tons  6,143  2,461 

Silver,  fine  ounces  (troy) 12,163,900  6,568,500 

Stone    212,233 

Zinc,   short  tons   22,115  2,521,110 

Miscellaneous     410,405 

Total    153,454,926 

■■  —  ■     ■  — — i  m 

Manufactures. — The  smelting  of  ores  is  the  largest  manufactur- 
ing industry  in  the  State.  Next  in  size  is  the  lumber  and  timber; 
industry.    There  are  also  many  flour  and  grist  mills. 
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According  to  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Census,  for  1910,  the  follow* 
ing  were  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  State: 


Establishments 


Num- 
ber 


Capital 
Invested 


Em- 
ployees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Bakery  products 71 

Car  construction 12 

Flour-mill  products...  12 

Liquors    21 

Lumber    156 

Printing  and  publish- 

ing    136 

All   other  industries..  271 

Total   677 


11,145,000 

324 

$192,000 

$1,096,000 

2,912.000 

2,064 

1,603,000 

2,811,000 

2.659,000 

152 

158,000 

2,175,000 
2.440,00b 

3,040,000 

349 

582,000 

8.544,000 

3,452 

2.450,000 

6,334,000 

1,651,000 
24,737,000 


1,046 
6,287 


979,000 
6,991,000 


2,111,000 
56,305,000 


$44,588,000        13,694       $12,965,000        $73,272,000 


Transportation. — According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of 
Railway  Economics,  there  were,  on  January  i,  191 1,  4,313  miles  of 
railroad  in  the  State.  The  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  North- 
ern Railroads  are  the  most  important  of  the  roads  passing  through 
this  region.  The  railroads  in  the  State  are  valued  at  about  $58,- 
500,000.    The  State  has  about  ioo  miles  of  electric  road. 

Finance  and  Banking. — The  total  receipts  of  the  general  fund 
for  the  two  years  ending  November  30,  1910,  amounted  to  $7,004,- 
698.  The  disbursements  for  two  years  were  $6436,543.  There 
was  a  small  bonded  indebtedness,  amounting  to  $200,000  on  Oct. 
I,  1912.  The  State  has  $3,000,000  invested  in  interest-bearing  se- 
curities. 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for 
I910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following  condition  of  the 
various  banks  in  the  State: 


Banks 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National     

State     

Stock    Savings    

Private     

Loan  and  Trust  Co's. 


54 

73 

3 

4 

6 


$4,656,100 

2,680,000 

600,000 

62,266 

860,000 


$31,563,717 

12,641.763 

2,927.872 

398,099 

7,600,046 


$25,533,098 

12.325383 

2,037,324 

419,139 

6,662,732 


Total 


140 


$8,848,366 


$66,031,487 


$46,978,356 


1  Bank  and  Trust  Companies. 

A  special  report  of  the  Comptroller  showed  the  following  con- 
dition of  the  National  Banks,  September  1,  ion :  Number,  58; 
capital  stock  paid  in,  $4,940,000;  surplus,  $2,645,883;  individual 
deposits,  $30,095,391;  loans  and  discounts,  $25,441,114.  Of  this 
number  17  have  savings  departments,  with  total  savings  deposit* 
of  $1,210,932. 

Military  Bodies. — The  National  Guard  of  Montana  consists  of 
one  regiment  of  infantry,  divided  into  n  companies,  with  head-  1 
quarters  at  Helena.    The  total  strength  on  January  x,  191 1, 
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62  officers,  and  692  enlisted  men.     The  unorganized  men  in  the 
State  number  37,688. 

Present  State  Government.— Governor,  S.  V.  Stewart;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, W.  W.  McDowell ;  Secretary  of  State,  A.  M.  Alder- 
son  ;  Attorney-General,  D.  M.  Kelly ;  Treasurer,  W.  C.  Rae ;  Audi- 
tor, VV.  Keating;  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  H.  A.  Davee. 
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Capital — Lincoln 

Governor — John  H.  Morehead  (until  Jan.,  1915) 

ONE  of  the  North  Central  States  of  the  Union,  Nebraska 
lies  between  lat.  400  and  430  N.,  and  between  long.  950 
20'  and  1040  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  South 
Dakota,  on  the  east  by  Iowa  and  Missouri,  on  the  south  by  Kansas 
and  Colorado,  and  on  the  west  by  Wyoming  and  Colorado.  It 
measures,  from  east  to  west,  420  miles,  from  north  to  south  208 
miles.  The  area  of  the  State  is  77,520  square  miles,  of  which  712 
square  miles  are  water.  Nebraska  is  a  prairie  State  lying  in  the 
great  plains  and  skirting  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Early  History. — Originally  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and 
afterwards  forming  part  of  Missouri  Territory,  Nebraska's  history 
as  an  individual  unit  covers  but  a  short  extent  of  time.  The  region 
was  touched  upon  by  Coronado  in  1541.  Marquette,  in  1673,  passed 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River.  In  1807,  the  Chouteau  brothers 
reached  the  Platte,  in  their  fur-trading  expeditions,  while  Lewis 
and  Clark  skirted  the  eastern  boundary  in  1806.  A  trading  post, 
the  first  settlement  in  the  territory,  was  established  by  Manuel  Lisa 
at  Belle vue  in  1807.  The  Omaha  and  Nebraska  City  posts  were 
established  by  the  American  Fur  Company  in  1825  and  1826.  When 
Missouri  was  admitted  to  Statehood,  in  1821,  the  territory  was  left 
without  any  government.  Many  Indians  were  transferred  to  this 
section  known  as  the  "Indian  Country."  In  1849-50,  thousands  of 
gold  seekers  made  their  way  through  the  territory.  In  1844  and 
1848  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  organize  a  Territory, 
and  it  was  not  until  Mav  30,  1854,  that  the  Territory  of  Nebraska 
was  organized.  On  February  9,  1867,  Nebraska  was  admitted  to 
the  Union. 

Constitution   and   Government. — The  present   constitution   was 

'  adopted  in  1875.     Male  citizens,  residents  of  the  State  for  six 

j 
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months,  are  allowed  to  vote.    Three  governing  bodies  are  provided 
for,  viz.:  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial. 

(i)  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  33  members,  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  of  100  members,  all  elected  for  terms  of 
two  years.  Sessions  are  held  biennially  in  odd-numbered  years  and 
are  limited  to  90  days.    Members  receive  $5  a  day  and  mileage. 

(2)  The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State, 
Auditor,  Treasurer,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Attorney- 
General,  and  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings  are 
elected  for  two  years.  The  Governor  has  the  usual  pardoning 
power  subject  to  legislative  regulation.  He  receives  a  salary  of 
$2,^00  a  year. 

(3)  The  Judiciary  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court,  district  courts, 
county  courts,  justices  of  the  peace,  police  magistrates,  and  other 
inferior  courts  and  officers.  There  are  three  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tices elected  by  the  State  at  large  for  six  years.  There  are  15 
judicial  districts  with  28  judges,  elected  for  four  years.  County 
judges  are  elected  for  two  years. 

The  Legislature  provides  for  county  and  township  legislation. 
There  are  92  counties  in  the  State. 

Political  Aspect. — The  State  is  divided  into  6  Congressional  dis- 
tricts. Legislation  has  provided  for  the  direct  Presidential  primary. 
The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election  (1912)  were: 


Candidate 


Party 


Vote 


Per  Cent 


Wilson    Democratic  109,109              41.68 

Taft    Republican  54,348              2L75 

Roosevelt    Progressive  72,776              29J2 

Debs    Socialist  10,219 

Chafin  Prohibition  8,419 

Total   249,871 

■ 

The  returns  for  the  1912  election  for  Governor  were  as  follows: 

Morehead,    Democratic 124.000 

Aldrich,    Republican   - 120,572 

Scattering    13,021 

Total  - 268,198 

The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  (Republicans  in  roman,  Democrats  in 
italics) : 

SENATORS 
George  W.  Norris.    (1919)  Gilbert  Mi.  Hitchcock.  (1917) 

REPRESENTATIVES 
[Mar.  4,  1913— Mar.  4,  1915.] 

1.  John  A.  MapnWe.  4.  Charles  H.  Sloan. 

2.  C.  O.  Lobeck.  5.  S.  R.  Barton. 

8.  Dan.  V.  Stephens.  0.  Moses  P.  Kinkaid. 
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Population* — According  to  the  1910  census  the  State  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  1,192,214,  an  increase  of  11.8  per  cent  in  ten  years.  The 
larger  cities  of  the  State  are  (1910) :  Omaha,  124,096;  Lincoln, 
the  capital,  43,973;  and  South  Omaha,  26,259. 

The  vital  statistics  for  1910  were:  Total  births,  25,171;  total 
deaths,  10,352;  total  marriages,  11,550;  and  total  divorces,  1,752. 

Education  and  Religion, — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  igi  1  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
below.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  16,  and 
is  provided  by  the  State.  The  common  school  population,  esti- 
mated, was  358,856  of  which  78.41  per  cent  were  enrolled.  This 
excludes  9,000  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  length  of  term  was 
174  days,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  common  schools,  for 
one  year,  was  $7,454^15.    The  following  is  a  general  survey: 


Classification 


Schools 


Teachers 


Students 


Common    Schools 

High    Schools,    Public 

High  Schools  and  Academies,  Private. 

Professional    Schools 

Normal    Schools,   Public 

Normal  Schools,  Private . 

Colleges  and  Universities,  General.... 


161 

11,099 

281,375 

139 

989 

29,444 

20 

138 

1,876 

18 

286 

1,187 

8 

98 

2,121 

8 

66 

.   1,790 

11 

660 

3,187 

Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows : 


Name  and  Location 


Year 
Founded 


Instruc- 
tors 


Students 


Male 


Female 


Unrr.  oi  Nebraska,  Lincoln ». 

Doane  College,  Crete., - 

Hastings  College,  Hastings 

Bellevne    College,   Bellevue 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Univ.  PL 

Cotner  University,  Bethany 

York  College,  York 

Union  College.  College  View 

Grand  Island  College,  Grand  Island. 


3 

1869 

861 

1,618 

1,444 

1872 

86 

110 

139 

<4) 

1882 

14 

73 

109 

W 

1888 

13 

66 

81 

<*> 

1888 

64 

261 

434 

(6) 

1889 

60 

205 

179 

(7) 

1890 

19 

106 

142 

(8) 

1891 

82 

270 

206 

(8) 

1898 

13 

67 

55 

(I)  Methodist  Episcopal.  (2)  State  Institution.  (3)  Baptist  (4)  Presbyterian. 
(5)  Congregational.  (6)  Christian.  (7)  United  Brethren.  (8)  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventists. 

The  State  also  maintains  3  public  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools,  1  school  for  the  blind  at  Nebraska  City,  and  1  school 
for  the  deaf  at  Omaha. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  communi- 
cants or  members  of  religious  organizations :  Roman  Catholic,  100,- 
763;  Methodist,  64,352;  Lutheran,  59,485;  Presbyterian,  23,862; 
Disciples,  19,613;  Baptist,  17,939;  Congregational,  16,629;  Protes- 
tant Episcopal,  6,903 ;  and  Jews,  6,500. 

Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising. — The  following  were  the  crop 
statistics  of  the  State  for  1912  and  191 1,  according  to  a  special 
report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture: 
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Total  Acre6 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

JBarlcy 

Rye 

Buckwheat 

Potatoes 

Flaxseed 

Hay 


(1912) 7,600,000 

(1911) 7,425,000 

(1912) 3,123,000 

(1911) 3,098,000 

(1912) 2.275,000 

(1911) 2,500,000 

(1912) 113,000 

(1911) 120,000 

(1912) 55,000 

(1911) 62,000 

(1912) 1.000 

(1911) 1.000 

(1912) 118,000 

(1911) 116,000 

(1912) 2,000 

(1911) 2,000 

(1912) 1.150.000 

(1911) 1,350,000 


182,616,000  bu. 

155,925,000 

35,052,000 

41,574,000 

66,610,000 

34,750,000 

2,486,000 

1,320,000 

880,000 

676,000 

18,000 

16.000 

9,440,000 

6,032,000 

19,000 

10.000 

1,552,000  tons 

1.148,000 


44 
«( 


«* 

it 
it 

ta 
«f 
«< 
« 


u 


167.568,000 

8S.759.000 

37.985,000 

36,169,000 

16,653,000 

14,942.000 

1,044,000 

792.000 

498,000 

507.000 

16,000 

15,000 

4.814.000 

6,549.000 

24.000 

18.000 

13,037,000 

11,136,000 


In  1910  the  State  had  1,045,000  horses,  72,000  mules,  879,000 
dairy  cattle,  3,040,000  other  cattle,  4.201,000  swine,  and  393,000 
sheep.    The  wool  clip  in  1909  was  valued  at  $446,985. 

Mining. — Nebraska  has  some  quarries  but  no  mines.  According 
to  the  last  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  clay  products, 
in  191 1,  were  valued  at  $795,894;  and  stone,  sand,  etc.,  brought  the 
total  for  all  products  up  to  $1,316,168.  A  detailed  list  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  was  as  follows : 


Product 

Clay    products - 

Mineral  waters,  1908  (gallons  sold) 

Sand  and  gravel   (short  tons) 

Stone     

Other     products 

Total     


Quantity 


Value 


•  •  •    . .  •  $.L»JM0|9W 

48.498  11,047 

786,608  119302 

298,830 

39,637 

91.0U* 


Manufacturing. — According  to  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Census,  of 
19 io,  Nebraska  ranked  twenty-fifth  among  the  States,  in  respect 
to  value  of  manufactures.  While  not  preeminently  a  manufactur- 
ing State,  industries  have  been  rapidly  developing  during  the 
last  50  years.  In  fact,  the  increase  has  been  greater  in  proportion 
than  the  corresponding  growth  of  population  in  the  State  for  the 
same  period.  During  1859  an  average  of  only  336  wage  earners, 
representing  1.2  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  were  employed  in 
manufactures,  while  in  1909  an  average  of  24,336  wage  earners,  or 
2  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  were  so  engaged.  During  this 
period  of  50  years  the  gross  value  of  products  per  capita  of  the 
total  population  of  the  State  increased  from  $21  in  1859  to  $167 
in  1909.  In  1859  Nebraska  produced  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  products  of  manufacturing  industries  in 
the  United  States  and  in  1909  it  had  increased  to  nearly  1  per 
cent 
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The  principal  industries,  as  shown  by  the  following  table,  are 
connected  with  the  agricultural  and  live-stock  interests  of  the 
State: 


Establishment* 


Number 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Bread    products 279 

Brick    and    tile 78 

Creamery    products...  37 

Flour-mill   products  ..  249 

Foundries    73 

Liguors    14 

Printing  and   publish- 
ing      674 

Slaughtering         and 

packing    18 

All  other   industries..  1.078 

Total    2,600 


$1,092,000 
2,649,000 
2,975,000 
9,472,000 
2,808,000 
3,999,000 

1,155 

978 

602 

1,455 

1,346 

547 

8488,000 
532,000 
452,000 
842,000 
854,000 
547,000 

$3,014,000 
1,161,000 
7,681,000 

17.436,000 
2,930.000 
3,335,000 

4,971,000 

3,884 

2,193,000 

6,667,000 

19,414,000 
52,518,000 

7,221 
14.778 

4,792,000 
8.739,000 

92,805,000 
64.490,000 

899,901,000 

81,966 

$19,439,000 

$199,019,000 

Transportation. — There  were  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Rail- 
way Economics  (Jan.  1,  191 1)  6,022  miles  of  railroad  and  about 
250  miles  of  electric  track  in  the  State.  Omaha,  on  the  Missouri 
River,  is  the  center  of  State  traffic  both  for  railroads  and  river 
traffic 

Finance  and  Banking. — Nebraska  has  no  State  debt  except  about 
$200,000  University  Warrants  in  which  are  invested  the  surplus 
funds  of  the  State.  There  are  now  held  to  the  credit  of  the 
various  educational  funds  bonds  in  the  total  sums  as  follows: 
Permanent  School,  $8,284,874;  Permanent  University,  $145,600; 
Agricultural  College  Endowment,  $511,500;  Normal  Endowment, 
$74,200. 

The  last  report  of  the  State  Treasurer,  dated  Dec.  1,  19 12, 
showed  the  following  financial  condition : 

Balance   on    hand,   Dec.   1,  1910 $601,290 

Receipts   for   two  succeeding  years 10,862,142 

Total     - $11,463,432 

Disbursements     10,890,122 

Balance   on  hand,    Dec.   1,  1912 $573,810 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for 
1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following  condition  of  the 
various  banks  in  the  State: 


Banks 

Number 

Capital 
Stock 

Deposits 

Loans  and 
Discounts 

228 

648 

17 

$9,996,000 

11.085,740 

284,500 

$51,796,944 

72,472.623 

1,527.538 

$50,451,779 

66,973,767 

1,571.722 

888 

$21,865,240 

$125,797,106 

$118,997,268 
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A  special  report  of  the  Comptroller  showed  the  following  con- 
dition of  the  National  Banks,  September  i,  191 1:  Number,  246; 
capital  stock  paid  in,  $16,185,100;  surplus,  $6,971,970;  individual 
deposits,  $90,473,048;  loans  and  discounts,  $95,680,044  Of  this 
number  44  have  savings  departments,  with  total  savings  deposits 
of  $2,947,036. 

Military  Bodies. — The  Nebraska  National  Guard,  a  brigade  with 
headquarters  at  Lincoln,  consists  of:  infantry,  1  regiment  of  12 
companies;  1  regiment  of  11  companies;  1  machine-gun  company; 
hospital  corps;  and  signal  corps,  1  company.  The  total  strength 
on  January  1,  191 1,  was  123  officers,  and  1,274  enlisted  men.  The 
unorganized  men  in  the  State  number  130,000. 

Present  State  Government. — Governor,  J.  H.  Morehead;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, S.  R.  McKLhil;  Secretary  of  State,  Addison 
Wait;  Treasurer,  W.  A.  George;  Auditor,  W.  B.  Howard;  At- 
torney-General, Grant  G.  Martin;  Superintendent  of  Education, 
James  E.  Delzell;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  E.  C.  Pierce;  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Lands,  Frederick  Beekman. 
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NEVADA 

Capital — Carson  City 

Governor — Tasker  L.   Oddie   (until  Jan.,  1915) 

NEVADA,  a  Western  State  of  the  United  States,  lies  be- 
tween lat.  350  and  420  N.,  and  between  long.  11*4°  and 
1200  W.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Oregon  and 
Idaho,  on  the  east  by  Utah  and  Arizona,  and  on  the  southwest  and 
west  by  California.  Its  extreme  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  483 
miles;  from  east  to  west,  423  miles;  area  is  110,690  square  miles, 
of  which  869  square  miles  is  water.  The  northern  part  of  Neva- 
da lies  in  the  Great  American  Basin,  between  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains  on  the  west  and  the  Wasatch  Mountains  on  the  east. 
This  basin  forms  a  plateau  4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  a  rolling 
plain  intersected  by  parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  from  15  to  20 
miles  apart,  and  running  north  and  south.  The  southern  part  of 
the  State  is  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

Early  History. — Francisco  Garces,  a  Franciscan  friar,  passed 
through  this  region  in  1775,  on  his  way  to  California.    In  1825 
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Ogden,  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  visited  the  Humboldt  River. 
Fremont  passed  through  the  region  in  1843-4-5,  and  occasional  im- 
migrants to  California  or  Oregon  settled  here.  In  1849,  the  Mor* 
mons  formed  a  trading  post  on  the  Carson  River  near  the  present 
site  of  Genoa.  A  part  of  the  State  was  included  in  Utah  Terri- 
tory, which  was  organized  in  1850.  The  settlers  first  petitioned 
to  be  annexed  to  California  and  then  sought  individual  Territorial 
organization,  which  they  obtained  on  March  2,  1861.  The  Comstock 
lode  was  discovered  in  1859,  and  miners  flocked  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  After  several  changes  in  the  eastern  boundaries  the 
State  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  by  act  dated  March  21,  1864. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  present  Constitution  was 
adopted  in  1864,  and  is  the  only  one  the  State  has  had.  Suffrage 
is  restricted  to  male  citizens,  residents  of  the  State  six  months, 
and  of  the  county  thirty  days.  Provisions  are  made  for  three 
governing  bodies:  Legislative,  executive,  and  judicial. 

(1)  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  17  members,  elected 
for  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  39  members, 
elected  for  two  years.  Sessions  are  biennial  and  are  limited  to  60 
days.    Members  receive  $8  a  day  and  mileage. 

(2)  The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary,  Treasurer, 
Comptroller,  Surveyor-General,  and  Attorney-General  are  elected 
for  four  years.    The  Governor  receives  a  salary  of  $4,000  a  year. 

(3)  The  judicial  power  in  the  State  is  vested  in  a  Supreme 
Court,  district  courts,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  such  city  and  town 
courts  as  the  Legislature  may  establish.  There  is  a  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  two  associate  justices. 

The  Legislature  established  a  uniform  system  of  county  and 
township  government. 
There  are  16  counties  in  the  State. 

Political  Aspect. — The  State  has  but  one  Congressional  district 
The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election  (1912)  were: 


Candidate 


Party  Vote 


Per  Cent 


Wilson    Democratic  7,980  87.63 

Taft  Republican  3,210  16.00 

Roosevelt    Progressive  6,626  26.84 

Debt    Socialist  3,263 


Total   19,978 

The  returns  for  the  1910  election  for  Governor  were: 


Candidate  Party  Vote 


Oddie    Republican  10,411 

Dickinson     Democratic  8,796 

Gegan     Socialist  1,392 

Total 20,699 
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The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  (Republican  in  roman,  Democrats  in 
italics)  : 

SENATORS 
Francis  G.  Netolands.    (1915)  Ksy  Pittman.    (1)917) 

REPRESENTATIVE 
[Mar.  4,  1913— Mar.  4,  1915.] 
At  large— E.  E.  Roberta, 

Population. — The  population  of  Nevada  is  81,875.  Compared 
with  a  population  of  42,335  in  1900,  this  represents  an  increase  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  of  39,540,  or  93.4  per  cent  During  the  same 
period  the  total  population  of  continental  United  States  increased 
21  per  cent. 

Nevada  has  seven  cities.  Reno,  the  largest,  has  a  population  of 
10,867,  followed  by  Sparks  with  2,500,  Carson  City  with  2,466, 
Ely,  2,055;  Fallon,  741;  Yerington,  682,  and  Searchlight,  387. 
Practically  the  whole  of  the  remaining  population  totaling  68,508, 
or  83.7  per  cent  of  the  whole,  is  classed  as  rural,  this  State  being 
largely  devoted  to  mining  and  other  scattered  industries. 

Nye  County,  with  18,294  square  miles,  has  the  largest  area. 
Ormsby  County,  with  156  square  miles  and  21.9  persons  per 
square  mile,  has  the  smallest  area  and  the  highest  density.  Douglas, 
Esmeralda,  Lyon,  Storey,  and  Washoe  are  the  only  other  counties 
averaging  more  than  1  person  per  square  mile. 

The  total  land  area  of  the  State  is  109,821  square  miles.  The 
average  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  1910  was  0.7;  in 
both  1900  and  1890  it  was  0,4.  The  average  number  per  square 
mile  for  continental  United  States  as  a  whole  in  1910  was  30.9. 
Nevada  has  a  lower  density  of  population  than  any  other  State. 

The  State's  vital  statistics  law  went  into  effect  July  1,  191 1. 

Education  and  Religion. — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  191 1  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
below.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14, 
and  is  provided  by  the  State.  The  common  schools  population, 
estimated  was  17,439  of  which  58.65  per  cent  were  enrolled.  This 
excludes  323  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  length  of  term  was 
145.3  days,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  common  schools,  for 
one  year,  was  $619,268.    The  following  is  a  general  survey: 


Classification  I  Schools  I  Teachers  |  Students 

Common     Schools US 

High     Schools.    Public 14 

Colleges  and  Universities,  General 1 


489 
E4 
43 


400 


The  State  University  of  Nevada,  located  at  Reno,  was  founded 
in  1886,  and  now  has  40  instructors,  and  173  male  and  161  female 
students. 
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The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  communi- 
cants or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Roman  Catholic, 
9,070;  Protestant  Episcopal,  1,210;  Methodist,  618;  Presbyterian, 
520;  Baptist,  316;  Congregational,  180;  Disciples,  100;  and  Jews, 
300. 

Mining. — Mining  is  the  most  important  State  industry.  Gold, 
silver,  copper,  lead  and  zinc  are  the  principal  minerals.  Accord- 
ing to  the  last  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  (published 
in  1912)  the  following  was  the  mineral  output  of  this  State  in  191 1 : 


Product 


Quantity 


Copper,   pounds   

Gens  and  precious  stones  .. 
Gold,  fine  ounces  (troy).... 

Lead*  short  tons 

Salt,  barrels  

Sand  and  grave!,  short  tons. 
Silver,  fine  ounces  (troy)... 

Zine,  short  tons 

Miscellaneous   


66,561,016 

876,488 

1,068 

13,856 

228,610 

13,186,900 

.     1,596 


Total 


Value 


88,196,127 

6,295 

18,096,900 

97,470 

16.962 

33.591 

7,120,400 

181,890 

378.482 


834,148,101 


A  special  bulletin  from  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  dated  Oct. 
2,  ion,  gives  the  mine  production  of  the  State  for  1910  as  follows: 
gold,  $18,878,864  (mostly  from  Esmeralda  County) ;  silver,  12,- 
479,871  fine  ounces  (mostly  from  Nye  County) ;  copper,  64,359,398 
pounds  (mostly  from  White  Pine  County)  ;  lead,  4,871,130  pounds 
(mostly  from  Clark  County)  ;  zinc,  2,707,071  (entirely  from  Dou- 
glas and  Ormsby  Counties).  The  total  value  of  the  State's  output 
in  1910  was  $34,152,148.  • 

Manufactures.— The  manufactures  in  the  State  are  not  extensive. 
According  to  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Census  of  1910  the  following 
were  the  leading  industries : 


K=E 


Establishment 


Bread    products 

Butter  and  cheese.... 

Car    construction 

Flour-mill    products. . . 

Lumber    

Printing  and  publish- 
ing     

AH  other  industries.. 


Number 


9 
9 
8 
9 

54 

69 


Capita] 
Invested 


Total 


1147,000 
100,000 
607,000 
592,000 
774,000 

664,000 
6,931,000 


Employees 


25 
857 

39 
224 

276 
1,143 


Wages 


957,000 
20,000 

670,000 
32,000 

190,000 

265,000 
1,126,000 


Value  of 
Product 


$356,000 
826,000 

1.088,000 
598,000 
503,000 

619.000 
8,552,000 


177    $9,807,000    2,650    $2,360,000    $11,887,000 


The  "other  industries"  which  represent  a  large  amount  of 
capitalization  are  chiefly  copper  smelting  and  refining,  and 
slaughtering  and  meat  packing.  The  copper  industry,  the  largest 
in  the  State,  is  included  under  mining. 
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Agriculture — In  1910  there  were  2,660  farms  in  the  State  with 
a  total  acreage  of  2,585,000  acres,  an  increase  of  1  per  cent  in 
ten  years,  valued  at  $39,153,000,  an  increase  of  151  percent  in  ten 
years.  There  are  2,499  white  farmers.  The  average  farm  has 
972  acres. 

The  following  were  the  crop  statistics  of  the  State  for  1912  and 
191 1,  according  to  a  special  report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture : 


Total  Acres 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Corn               (1912) 1,000 

(1911) 1,000 

Wheat            (1912) 39,000 

\  USH  )  '  •  •  «••••••  ••*.««  oO,  uuu 

Oats                (1912) 10,000 

(1911) 8,000 

Barley            (1912) 12,000 

(1911) 12,000 

Potatoes         (1912) 12,000 

(1911) 8,000 

Hay                (1912) 227,000 

(1911) 254,000 


30,000  ba. 

$29,000 

30,000  " 

27.000 

1,137,000  " 

406,000 

1,018,000  " 

968.000 

400,000  " 

208,000 

360,000  " 

223,000 

492,000  " 

428,000 

480,000  " 

389,000 

2,136,000  " 

282,000 

1,280,000  " 

1,190,000 

681,000  tons 

5,925,000 

864,000  " 

8,208,000 

Live  Stock. — According  to  a  special  report  of  the  Thirteenth 
Census,  the  live  stock  in  1910  was  valued  at  $19,213,950,  against 
$12,169,565  in  1900,  an  increase  of  57.9  per  cent.  This  included 
poultry  valued  at  $93,668,  and  bees  valued  at  $48,453.  The  number 
and  value  of  farm  animals  in  1910  were  as  follows: 


Stock 

Cattle    

Horses    

Mules    

Asses     

Swine    

Sheep    

Goats     , 

Total  


Number 


Value 


449,681 

68,453 

2.786 

912 

23,160 

1.154,795 

4,849 


$9,766,723 

3.770,402 

233.800 

35,995 

151.851 

6,101.328 

11,710 


1,704,636 


319,071,809 


Transportation — According  to  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Econom- 
ics, Nevada  had  on  January  1,  191 1,  2,302  miles  of  railroad.  The 
Southern  Pacific  runs  through  the  State.  There  are  about  25  miles 
of  electric  road. 

Finance  and  Banking.— The  State  debt  amounts  to  $614,000 
(1912),  consisting  of  bonds  issued  for  educational  purposes  from 
1879  to  date.  The  issue  of  1879  *or  $380,000  bears  5  per  cent  and 
is  irredeemable.  Succeeding  issues  bear  4  per  cent  and  terminate 
in  20  years.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $49,000  were  cancelled  during 
1912 ;  and  new  issues  totaled  $200,000. 

The  last  report  of  the  State  Treasurer,  Jan.  1,  1913,  showed  the 
following  condition: 
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Balance  on  hand,  Jan.  1,  1912 $522,065 

Receipts  for  1912  1,269,432 

Total 1,791,497 

Disbursements    1,212,469 

Balance  on  hand,  Jan.  1,  1913 $579,028 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for 
1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following  condition  of  the 
various  banks  in  the  State : 


Banks 


Number 


Capital 
Stock 


Deposits 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National     12 

State    17 

Stock   Savings 1 

Total     20 


$1,792,000 

1,517,100 

100,000 


$5,727,236 

6,804,227 

745,441 


$4,729,380 

4,724,622 

379,742 


$3,409,100  $12,276,904 


$9,832,745 


A  special  report  of  the  Comptroller  showed  the  following  con- 
dition of  the  National  Banks,  September  i,  191 1:  Number,  n; 
capital  stock  paid  in,  $1,742,000;  surplus,  $457,526;  individual  de- 
posits, $5,332,684;  loans  and  discounts,  $4,933,284.  Of  this  number 
5  have  savings  departments,  with  total  savings  deposits  of  $445,631. 

The  State  has  no  militia.  There  is  an  available  but  unorganized 
force  of  19,000  men. 

Present  State  Government. — Governor,  T.  L.  Oddie;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, G.  C.  Ross;  Secretary  of  State,  George  Brodigan; 
Treasurer,  William  McMillan;  Comptroller,  Jacob  Eggers; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  J.  E.  Bray;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, C.  H.  Baker. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Capital~Concord 

Governor— Samuel  D.  Felker  (until  Jan.,  1915) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  a  North  Atlantic  State,  belonging  to 
the  New  England  group,  lies  between  lat,  420  40'  and 
450  18*  N.,  and  between  long.  700  37*  and  720  yf  W. 
Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Canadian  Province  of  Quebec,  on 
the  east  by  the  State  of  Maine  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
south  by  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  west  by  Vermont,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Connecticut  River.  Its  extreme 
length,  north  and  south,  is  178  miles;  its  width,  east  and  west, 
88  miles;  area,  9,341  square  miles,  of  which  310  square  miles 
are  water.  New  Hampshire  is  more  mountainous  than  the  aver* 
age  Atlantic  Coast  State.  The  Appalachian  system  traverses 
the  State  lengthwise,  culminating  in  the  White  Mountains.  The 
Merrimac  River  runs  through  the  center  of  the  State. 

Early  History. — The  region  was  probably  first  explored  by 
Martin  Pring,  in  1603.  The  Council  for  New  England  granted 
a  large  piece  of  land  to  Mason  and  Gorges.  In  1635  the  Council 
was  dissolved  and  Mason's  grants  were  confirmed.  By  this  time 
there  were  a  number  of  settlements,  all  independent,  with  little 
form  of  organized  government  Mason  paid  little  attention  to 
the  province  named  after  his  native  province  in  England.  In 
1641  all  the  settlements  except  Exeter  were  joined  to  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  1679  New  Hampshire  was  declared  a  royal  prov- 
ince. However,  it  received  no  charter,  having  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  at  times  in  power  over  it.  The  colony  suffered 
greatly  in  the  Indian  wars  of  the  18th  century,  but  extended  its 
settlements  west  and  north,  with  frequent  boundary  disputes. 
The  first  Constitution  was  adopted  in  1775-6,  a  second  was  rati- 
fied and  went  into  effect  June  2,  1784.  In  the  convention  of 
1 791  it  was  provided  that  the  question  of  the  expediency  of 
a  constitutional  revision  must  be  brought  before  the  people  every 
seven  years,  an  act  which  has  remained  in  force  ever  since. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  present  Constitution  was 
adopted  in  1877.  It  provides  for  the  usual  three  governing 
bodies,  viz.,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial. 

(1)  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  24  members,  and 
a  House  of  Representatives,  of  from  300  to  400  members,  depend- 
ing on  the  population,  all  elected  for  two  years.  Members 
receive  $200  a  term  and  mileage. 

(2)  The  Governor  and  the  five  members  of  the  Governor's 
Council  are  chosen  biennially  in  the  month  of  November.    The 
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Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Commissary-General  are  chosen  by 
joint  ballot  of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  The  Governor  receives 
$3,000  a  year. 

(3)  The  courts  of  the  State  are  the  Supreme  Court,  with  a 
chief  justice  and  four  associates ;  the  Superior  Court,  with  a  chief 
justice  and  four  associates ;  10  probate  courts ;  44  municipal  courts 
in  11  cities  and  33  towns,  and  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  law  of  the  State  provides  for  the  election  in  each  county 
of  a  treasurer,  register  of  probate,  solicitor,  sheriff,  and  register 
of  deeds,  to  carry  out  the  local  government 

There  are  10  counties. 

Political  Aspect — The  State  is  divided  into  2  Congressional 
districts.  The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election  (1912) 
were: 


Candidate 


Party  Vote 


Per  Cent 


Wilson  Democratic  34.794             39.6* 

Taft  Republican  32,927             37.60 

Roosevelt    Progressive  17,794             20.38 

Debs    Socialist  1.981 

Cbafin Prohibition  636 

Total  87,961 

The  1912  gubernatorial  election  failed  to  be  conclusive.  FeJker, 
Democrat,  received  34,203  votes,  and  Worcester,  Republican, 
33,504  votes,  on  first  returns.  The  election  was  thrown  into 
the  State  Legislature,  January,  19 13,  when  by  a  coalition 
of  the  Democrats  and  Progressives,  Felker  was  chosen  Gov- 
ernor. 

The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  (Republican  in  roman,  Democrats  in 
italics) : 

SENATORS 
Jacob  H.  Ganiafer.    (IMS)  Henry  F.  Hollis.    (1919) 

REPRESENTATIVES 
War.  4.  IttS—liar.  4,  1916.] 
1.  &  B.  Rud.  1  R.  B.  Stevens, 

Population. — The  population  of  New  Hampshire  is  430,572. 
Compared  with  a  population  of  411,588,  in  1900,  this  represents 
an  increase  during  the  past  decade  of  18,984,  or  4.6  per  cent. 
During  the  same  period  the  total  population  of  continental  United 
States  increased  21  per  cent.  The  rate  of  increase  for  the  State 
was  only  about  one-half  the  rate  for  the  preceding  decade,  1890- 
1900,  when  it  was  9.3  per  cent.  The  State  ranks  43d  in  area 
and  39th  in  population. 

New  Hampshire  has  11  cities,  of  which  the  largest,  Manchester, 
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has  a  population  of  70,063,  and  the  next  largest,  Nashua,  a  pop* 
ulation  of  26,005.  There  are  6  cities  having  from  10,000  to 
25,000  inhabitants,  and  3  from  5,000  to  10,000  inhabitants.  The 
aggregate  population  of  the  11  cities  is  195,816,  or  45.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  population  of  the  State.  The  total  land  area  of 
the  State  is  9,031  square  miles.  The  average  number  of  per- 
sons to  the  square  mile  is  47.7;  in  1900  and  1890  it  was  45.6  and 
41.7,  respectively.  In  density  of  population  New  Hampshire  ranks 
nineteenth  among  the  States  and  Territories. 

In  1909  (last  report  issued)  there  were  4,079  marriages,  8,905 
births,  and  7,279  deaths. 

Education. — The  U.  S.  Commission  of  Education's  report  for 
191 1  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form  below.  Edu- 
cation is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14,  and  to  16 
years  if  unable  to  read  and  write  English,  and  is  provided  by 
the  State.  The  common  school  population,  estimated,  was  93,004 
of  which  68.79  Per  cent  were  enrolled.  This  excludes  12,079 
pupils  in  private  schools.  The  length  of  term  was  164  days,  and 
the  total  expenditure  for  the  common  schools,  for  one  year,  was 
$1,654,163.   The  following  is  a  general  survey: 


Classification 

Common    Schools 

High    Schools,    Public 

Private  High  Schools  and  Academies. 

Professional     Schools 

Normal    Schools,    Public 

Colleges  and  Universities,   General... 


Schools 


Teachers 


Students 


1,742 

3.040 

63,972 

62 

278 

6.198 

27 

20r, 

2,844 

1 

30 

42 

2 

43 

IS 

3 

160 

Ml* 

Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows: 


Name  and  Location 


Year 
Founded 


Instruc- 
tors 


Students 


Male 


Dartmouth    College,    Hanover (1)  1769  98 

New  Hamp.  College  of  Agri.,  Durham..     (3)  1867  36 

St  Anselm's   College,   Manchester (2)  1893  23 


1,196 


2 
14 


141 


(1)   Nonsectarian.     (2)  Roman  Catholic.     (3)   State  Institution. 


The  State  also  maintains  a  public  reformatory  and  industrial 
school  at  Manchester. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  commu- 
nicants, or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Roman  Catholic, 
119,863;  Congregational,  19.070;  Baptist,  14,974;  Methodist,  12,- 
529;  Protestant  Episcopal,  4,892;  and  Jews,  1,000. 

Agriculture  and  Stoek  Raising. — The  majority  of  the  population, 
is  occupied  in  agriculture.  The  following  crop  statistics  for 
1912  and  191 1  were  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture : 
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Corn 

(1912) 

(1911) 

Oats 

(1912) 

(1911) 

Barley 

(1912) 

(1911) 

Buckwheat 

(1912) 

(1911) 

Potatoes 

(1912) 

(1911) 

Hay 

(1912) 

(1911) 

Tobacco 

(1912) 

(1911) 

Total  Acres 

Production 

Farm  Value 

23,000 

1,068,000  bu. 

$794,000 

23,000 

1,035,000    " 

849,000 

12,000 

468,000    " 

247,000 

12,000 

406.000   " 

248,000 

1,000 

28,000    M 

24,000 

1,000 

24,000    " 

21,000 

1,000 

31,000    " 

22,000 

1,000 

27,000    " 

22,000 

17,000 

2,380,000    " 

1,741.000 

17,000 

2,125,000    " 

1,849,0Q0 

501,000 

626,000  tons 

9.390,000 

640,000 

672,000   " 

11,558,000 

100 

170,000  lbs. 

31,000 

100 

170,000   " 

27,200 

There  are  (1910)  27,053  farms,  with  a  total  acreage  of  3,249,- 
458  acres,  a  decrease  of  ten  per  cent  in  ten  years,  valued  at 
$103,704,196,  an  increase  of  20.8  per  cent  in  ten  years.  There 
are  120. 1  acres  on  the  average  farm.  The  average  value  of 
land  per  acre  is  $13.70,  an  increase  of  $3.87  or  39.4  per  cent. 

According  to  a  special  report  of  the  Thirteenth  Census,  the  live 
stock  in  1910  was  valued  at  $11,910,478,  against  $10,554,646  in 
1900,  an  increase  of  12.8  per  cent.  This  included  poultry  valued 
at  $649,121,  and  bees  valued  at  $23,593.  The  number  and  value  of 
farm  animals  in  1910  were  as  follows: 


Animals 


Number 


Value 


Cattle 

Horses 

Mules 

Asses 

Swine 

Sheep 

Goats 


167,831 

$5,240,122 

46,229 

5.266,389 

195 

29,681 

30 

1,593 

45,237 

504,174 

43,772 

192,346 

495 

8,469 

Total 


303,789 


$11,287,764 


Mining. — There  are  few  mines  in  the  State,  but  mica  and 
granite  are  quarried.  According  to  the  last  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  the  following  was  the  mineral  output  of  this 
State  in  191 1: 


Products 


Quantity 


Value 


Clay   products 

Mica     

Mineral   waters    (gallons  sold) 

Stone      

Other     products , 


406,660 


Total 


$430,748 

44,927 

139,130 

1,017,272 
95,568 

~$i>27,646 


Granite  in  1910  was  valued  at  $1,239,656,  and  all  products  at 
$2,142,853. 

Manufactures. — According  to  the  report  of  the  Thirteenth 
Census  (1910)  the  following  were  the  chief  industries  of  the 
State: 
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Establishments 


Number 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


68 
21 
81 
589 
34 
39 
1.129 

$12,700,000 
29,176,000 
6,179.000 
13,866,000 
27,534,000 
15,103.000 
35.432,000 

15,113 
22.504 
2,792 
9,449 
3.668 
9,701 
20,964 

17.747,000 
9.349.000 
1.755.000 
4.257.000 
2,591,000 
3,938,000 

10,754,000 

$39,440,000 

33,602,000 

4.947.000 

15.284,000 

Paper  and   wood  pulp 

Woolen    goods 

All    other    industries. 

13.994.000 
16,731,000 
40,583.000 

Total     

1,961 

$139,990,000 

84,191 

$40,391,000 

$164,581,000 

In  addition  to  the  industries  presented  separately  in  the  pre- 
ceding table  there  are  20  important  industries  each  of  which  had 
a  value  of  products  in  1909  in  excess  of  $160,000.  These  indus- 
tries represent  the  manufacture  of  leather  belting  and  hose,  of 
buttons,  the  repair  shops  of  railroads,  the  dyeing  and  finishing  of 
textiles,  the  manufacture  of  fancy  articles,  and  of  leather  gloves 
and  mittens,  the  rendering  of  grease  and  tallow,  the  silverware 
industry,  the  manufacture  of  athletic  goods,  etc.  The  combined 
value  of  the  textile  manufactures  of  the  State,  including  cotton 
goods,  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  and  hosiery  and  knit  goods, 
amounted  to  $55,097,000  or  33.5  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

In  1849  tne  total  value  of  manufactures  amounted  to  only  $23,- 
165,000,  while  in  1909  it  reached  $164,581,000,  representing  an 
increase  of  over  sixfold  in  60  years.  This  increase  is  the  more 
remarkable  considering  that  during  the  same  period  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  increased  only  35.4  per  cent. 

Other  unspecified  industries  show  the  same  gratifying  increase 
over  preceding  census  figures  as  in  those  itemized  above. 

Transportation. — The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  estimated 
the  State's  railways  as  1,250  miles  on  January  1,  191 1.  All  lines 
within  the  State  are  owned  by  the'  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 
except  the  Grand  Trunk  in  the  north.  There  are  about  350  miles 
of  electric  road. 

Finance  and  Banking. — The  following  is  an  abstract  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  1,  191 2,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  report  of  the  State  Treasurer: 

Balance  on  hand,  Sept.  1,  1911 $283,967 

Receipts,  Sept.  1,  1911— Sept  1,  1912 2.797,894 

Total     $3,081,881 

Disbursements    2,514.064 

Balance  on  hand,  Sept.  1,  1912 $567,827 

The  total  indebtedness,  Sept.  I,  19 12,  amounted  to  $1,387,038,  an 
increase  during  the  year  of  $76,809/ 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
for  1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following  condition  o£ 
the  various  banks  in  the  State: 
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Banks 


Number 


Capital 
Stock 


Deposits 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National     58  15,460,000  $18,469,664  $17,730,185 

State    0  480,000  5,871,262  4,037,963 

Mutual  &  Stock  Savings1  55  608,900  84,836,589  89,859,963 


Total 


122  $6,498,900  $109,177,505 


$61,627,511 


1  Includes  Guaranty  Sayings  Banks. 

A  special  report  of  the  Comptroller  showed  the  following  con- 
dition of  the  national  banks,  September  I,  191 1.  Number,  56;  capital 
stock  paid  in,  $5,235,000 ;  surplus,  $2,854405 ;  individual  deposits, 
$19,787,585;  loans  and  discounts,  $17,694,583.  Of  this  number 
12  have  savings  departments,  with  total  savings  deposits  of 
$1,302,632. 

Ifilitary  Bodies. — The  New  Hampshire  National  Guard,  con- 
sisting of:  Cavalry,  1  troop;  artillery,  I  field  battery;  coast  ar- 
tillery corps  of  4  companies;  infantry,  I  regiment  of  12  compa- 
nies; hospital  corps,  2  detachments;  and  signal  corps,  has  its 
headquarters  at  Concord.  The  total  strength  on  January  1,  1911, 
was  91  officers  and  1,121  enlisted  men.  The  unorganized  men 
in  the  State  numbered  40,000. 

Present  State  Government. — Governor,  Samuel  D.  Felker;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Edward  N.  Pearson;  Treasurer,  George  E.  Far- 
rand;  Auditor,  Frank  A.  Musgrove ;  Adjutant-General,  Herbert  E. 
Tutherly;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Henry  C.  Morri- 
son ;  Insurance  Commission,  Robert  J.  Merrill ;  Labor  Commission, 
John  S.  B.  Davie ;  Bank  Commission,  Richard  M.  Scammon,  chair- 
man; Public  Service  Commission,  Edward  C.  Niles,  chairman. 
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NEW  JERSEY 

Capital — Trenton 

Governor — James  F.  Fielder  (until  Jan.,   1914) 

NEW  JERSEY,  a  Middle  Atlantic  State  of  the  United  States, 
lies  between  lat.  380  56'  and  41  °  21'  N.,  and  between  long. 
730  54'  and  750  33'  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  New 
York,  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  Delaware 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  Delaware  and 
Pennsylvania.  Its  extreme  length  north  and  south  is  157  miles 
and  width  east  and  west  is  50  miles.  The  total  area  is  8,224  square 
miles,  of  .which  710  square  miles  is  water.  Although  the  State 
lies  wholly  within  the  Atlantic  slope  it  is  crossed  in  the  north- 
west by  several  ranges  of  the  Appalachian  system. 

Early  History. — The  original   inhabitants  of  the  region   were 
Lenni  Lenape  or  Delaware  Indians.    The  territory  was  claimed  bj 
the  Dutch  as  part  of  New  Netherlands,  and  between  1614  and  1621 
settlements  were  made  in  what  is  now  Bergen  County.     In  1664 
the  region  was  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York  by  Charles  II,  who 
in  turn  conveyed  the  Jersey  part  of  it  to  Carteret  and  Lord  Berke- 
ley.   These  two  men  granted  the  settlement  what  was  known  as 
the  "Concessions,"  which  allowed  a  popular  assembly,  and  under 
which  the  colony  was  governed  until  the  Revolution.    In  1702  the 
proprietors  of  East  and  West  New  Jersey  ceded  their  rights  to  the 
Crown.    The  colonies  were  united  and  placed  under  the  Governor 
of  New  York,  although  the  separate  assembly  was  retained.    The 
first  Provincial  Congress  met  at  New  Brunswick  in  1774.    In  1776 
the  Royal   Governor  was  deposed  and  the   Provincial   Congress 
adopted  a  constitution  for  the  Colony  of  New  Jersey.    On  July  18 
of  the  same  year,  the  Provincial  Congress  ratified  the  National 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  changed  the  name  of  the  colony 
to  the  "State  of  New  Jersey."    The  State  hesitated  to  enter  the 
Union  out  of  fear  of  the  larger  States  and  advanced  the  famous 
"New  Jersey  plan"  which  provided  for  a  single  legislative  House 
in  which  each  State  should  have  one  vote.    The  State  ratified  the 
Constitution  December   18,   1787. 

Constitution  and  Government, — The  present  constitution  is  that 
of  1844.  It  provides  for  the  usual  three  governing  bodies :  Legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial. 

(1)  The  Legislature,  meeting  annually,  and  unlimited  as  to  ses- 
sion, consists  of  a  Senate  with  21  Senators,  one  from  each  county, 
elected  for  three  years;  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  wife 
membership  not  to  exceed  60,  elected  for  one  year,  from  counties, 
on  the  basis  of  population.    Members  receive  a  salary  of  $500. 
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(2)  The  Governor  is  elected  for  three  years  and  cannot  be 
elected  again  until  three  years  have  elapsed.  He  receives  a  salary 
of  $10,000  a  year.  The  State  Treasurer  and  Comptroller  are  ap- 
pointed for  three  years  by  the  Legislature  in  joint  meeting.  The 
Attorney-General  and  Secretary  of  State  are  appointed  for  five 
years  by  the  Governor  and  Senate. 

(3)  The  distinction  between  law  courts  and  courts  of  equity  is 
still  maintained  in  New  Jersey.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  The  Supreme 
Court,  composed  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  eight  associates,  is  ap- 
pointed for  seven  years,  all  others  for  five.  There  are  county 
courts,  orphans'  courts,  a  court  of  general  quarter  sessions  of 
peace,  and  a  court  of  errors  and  appeals.  For  local  government 
justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  for  terms  of  five  years.  The 
affairs  of  towns  and  counties  are  regulated  according  to  general 
laws,  and  special  laws  cannot  be  made  relating  to  them. 

Political  Aspect. — The  State  is  divided  into  12  Congressional  dis- 
tricts.   The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election  (19 12)  were: 


Candidate 

Wilson    

Taft  * 

Roosevelt    

Debs    

Scattering    

Total  


Party 


Vote 


Per  Cent 


Democratic 
Republican 
Progressive 
Socialist 


178,289 

41.22 

88,835 

20JS4 

145,410 

33.62 

15,901 

4,192 

432,627 


The  returns  for  the  1910  election  for  Governor  were : 


Candidate 

Wilson    

Scattering     

Total     


Party 


Vote 


Per  Cent 


Democratic 
Republican 


233,682 

184,626 

14,984 


53.93 
42.51 


433,292 


In  19 13,  James  F.  Fielder  was  appointed  to  fill  out  the  unex- 
pired term  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  (Republican  in  roman,  Democrats  in 
italics)  : 

SENATORS 
William  Hugh**.    (1919)  James  E.  Martin*.     (1917) 


REPRESENTATIVES 
[Mar.  4,  1912— Mar.  4,  1915.] 


L  William  J.   Browning. 
2.  7.    Thompson  Baker. 
2.  Thomas  J.   Scully, 
4.  A.    B.    Walsh. 
i.  William  B.  Tuttle,  jr. 
6L  Xi.  J»  Martin. 


7.  R.   G.  Bretnner. 

8.  Eugene  F.  Kinkead. 

9.  Walter  I.  McCoy. 

10.  Edward  W.  To  wis  end. 

1L  J.  J.  Bgan. 

12.  James  A.  Hamill. 
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Population^— The  population  of  New  Jersey  is  2,537,167.  Com- 
pared with  1,883,669  in  1900,  this  represents  an  increase  during 
the  past  decade  of  653,498,  or  34.7  per  cent.  For  the  same  period 
the  total  population  of  continental  United  States  increased  21  per 
cent. 

New  Jersey  has  21  counties.  The  population  of  these  counties 
ranges  from  537,231  in  Hudson  County  to  19,745  in  Cape  May 
County.  There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  territorial  boundaries 
of  the  counties  since  1900.  There  are  41  cities.  Newark  is  the 
largest  with  347,469  inhabitants,  followed  by  Jersey  City,  267,779; 
Paterson,  125,600;  Trenton,  96,815;  and  Camden,  94,538.  Thirteen 
cities  have  a  population  of  25,000  or  more. 

The  total  land  area  of  the  State  is  7,514  square  miles.  The  aver- 
age number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  at  the  censuses  of  19 10, 
I900,  and  1890  was  337.7,  250.7,  and  192.3,  respectively. 

In  density  of  population  New  Jersey  ranks  third  among  the 
States,  being  preceded  only  by  the  States  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts. 

According  to  the  1910  report  of  the  New  Jersey  Board  of  Health, 
there  were  47,508  births,  29,724  marriages,  and  36,358  deaths  in 
the  State  in  1909. 

Education  and  ReligioiLr-The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  191 1  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
below.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  17, 
and  is  provided  by  the  State.  The  common  school  population,  esti- 
mated, was  624,292,  of  which  68.88  per  cent  were  enrolled.  This 
excludes  60,040  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  length  of  term  was 
184  days,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  common  schools,  for 
one  year  was  $17,064,900.  The  schools  are  open  to  all  from  5  to 
so  years  of  age.    The  following  is  a  general  survey : 


Classification 

Schools 

Teachers 

Students 

153 

8 
6 

12,087 

1,106 

461 

88 

442 

313 

429,797 

25.0W 

6,687 
726 

1,614 

2,141 

Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows: 


Name  and  Location 


Year 
Founded 


Instruc- 
tors 


Students 


Male  I  Female 


Princeton   University,   Princeton (1)  1746 

Rutgers   College,    New    Brunswick (4)  1766 

Seton  Hall  College,  South  Orange (2)  1856 

Stevens  Inst,  of  Tech.,  Hoboken (1)  1871 

St.  Peter's  College,  Jersey  City (2)  1878 

Upsala    College,    Kenil  worth *  (3)  1893 

(1)  Nonsectarian.    (2)   Roman  Catholic.    (3)  Lutheran. 


169 

1,400 

56 

487 

18 

218 

34 

899 

11 

226 

11 

66 

(4) 

Reformed. 
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The  State  also  maintains  5  public  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools  in  various  localities,  and  1  school  for  the  deaf  situated  at 
Trenton. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  communi- 
cants or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Roman  Catholic, 
441432;  Methodist,  122,511;  Presbyterian,  79,912;  Baptist,  65,248; 
Protestant  Episcopal,  53,921 ;  Reformed,  37,298 ;  Lutheran,  24,147 ; 
Congregational,  8460;  and  Jews,  70,000. 

Agriculture. — The  soil  of  New  Jersey  is  fertile  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it  is  cultivated.  The  following  crop  statistics  for 
1912  and  191 1  were  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  last  reports : 


Total  Acreage 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

£ye 

Buckwheat 

Potatoes 

Hay 


(1912) 

(1911) 

(1912) 

(1911) 

(1912) 

(1911) 

(1912) 

(1911).. 

(1912) *. 

(1911) 

(1913) 

(1911) 

(1912) •  ... 

(1911) 


273,000 

270,000 

79,000 

84,000 

67,000 

72,000 

72,000 

72.000 

12,000 

13,000 

92,00V 

84.000 

362,000 

428,000 


10,374,000  bu. 
9,936,000  " 
1,462,000 
1,462,000 
1,849,000 
2,024,000 
1.260,000 
1,181,000 

264,000 

260,000 
9,936,000   " 
6.132,000   M 

521,000  tons 

449,000   " 


«« 

« 


17.064,000 

7,056,000 

1,433,000 

1,404,000 

814,000 

1,012,000 

996,000 

980,000 

190,000 

195,000 

6,668,000 

6,439,000 

10,420,000 

9,878,000 


In  1910  there  were  33,161  farms  with  a  total  of  2,562,000  acre*, 
a  decrease  of  ten  per  cent  in  ten  years,  valued  at  $213,141,000,  an 
increase  of  31  per  cent  in  ten  years.  According  to  a  special  re- 
port of  the  Thirteenth  Census,  the  live  stock  in  1910  was  valued 
at  $24,588,639,  against  $17,612,620  in  1900,  an  increase  of  39.6  per 
cent  This  included  poultry  valued  at  $2,221,610,  and  bees  valued 
at  $41,560.  The  number  and  value  of  farm  animals  in  1910  were 
as  follows: 


Animals 


Number 


Value 


Cattle 

Horses 

Mules 

Asses  . 

Swine 

Sheep 

Goat? 


222,999 

88.393.117 

88,922 

12.012,512 

4,041 

621,774 

53 

5.274 

147,006 

1,127,040 

30,683 

161,138 

574 

4,614 

Total 


494,277 


$22,325,117 


In  1908  New  Jersey  ranked  eighth  in  value  of  fishery  products 
with  a  catch  valued  at  $3,069,000.  According  to  a  Government 
report,  issued  in  191 1,  7,231  persons  were  employed,  435  vessels  and 
3JJ43  boats.  Oysters  formed  45  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the 
product. 
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Mining. — The  mineral  deposits  in  the  State  are  not  extensive. 
There  are  beds  of  iron  ore,  granite,  sandstone  and  limestone  quar- 
ries, Portland  cement,  talc,  soapstone  and  zinc  deposits,  which  are 
all  worked  to  some  extent.  According  to  the  last  report  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  the  total  value  of  mineral  products  in 
191 1  was  $28,266,383.  A  detailed  report  for  the  preceding  year 
was  as  follows: 


Product 


Quantity 


Value 


Cement,    Portland    (barrels) 

Clay     products 

Gems  and  precious  stones 

Glass   sand    (short  tons) 

Iron,  pig    (long  tons) 

Lime    (short    tons) 

Sand    and  gravel    (short  tons), 
Mineral    water    (gallons   sold)., 

Sand-lime  brick 

Stone     

Zinc     (short    tons) 

Other     products 


4,046,322 


85,696 
294,474 

38,014 
2.605,018 
1,419,500 


16,035 


Total 


$2313,162 
17.172,0* 


€2,830 

4.473,000 

146,401 

872,544 

117  JOS 

21.53 

1.6133S1 

1,731.786 

695.447 


$29,603,383 


Manufactures. — New  Jersey  ranks  sixth  among  the  States  in  her 
manufacturing  industry,  second  in  the  value  of  manufactured 
goods,  and  third  in  the  proportion  of  population  employed  in  the 
manufacturing  industry. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Census  of  19 10,  the  following 
were  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  State: 


Establishments 


Number 


Chemicals     50 

Cotton    goods    26 

Dyeing    and    finish- 
ing     67 

Electrical    ma- 
chinery       69 

Foundries    591 

Iron    16 

Leather    .  - 185 

Liquors     33 

Paint    v.  63 

Paper   and    wood 

pulp    37 

Pottery     88 

Shipbuilding    97 

Silk  materials    348 

Tobacco     ,. . .  40*2 

Woolen    goods   33 

All  other  industries  6,652 

Total     8,817 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Wages 


$24,355,000 
17,288,000 


30,229,000 
87,023,000 
28,212,000 
21,602,000 
40,535,000 
11,372,000 

10,742,000 
22,349,000 
19,176,000 
43,615,000 
21,164,000 
36.391,000 
539,804.000 


5,937 
6,894 


23,315,000        10,722 


13,024 
32,076 
5,228 
8,173 
2,634 
2,143 

2,445 
10,542 

5,533 

32,365 

10,610 

13,119 

209,820 


$4,489,000 
2,969,000 

6,049,000 

7,849,000 
22,171,000 
3,505,000 
5,497,000 
3,038,000 
1,944,000 

1,637,000 
7,697,000 
3,903,000 
16,234,000 
3,985,000 
5.849.000 
132,230,000 


Value  of 
Product 


$22,824,000 
13,729,000 

15.796,000 

28,366,000 
65.398,000 
12,014.000 
32.436.000 
20.1S4.000 
12,767.000 

7,554,000 
13,139,000 

8,&ftl,000 

65.430.000 

24,177,000 

33.939.000 

768.936.000 


$977,172,000       371,265      $218,046,000     $1,14£,529,«*~ 


In  1906,  according  to  State  statistics,  there  were  44  establish- 
ments for  canning  fruit  and  vegetables,  employing  4,865  persons, 
who  packed  39466,588  pounds  of  vegetables. 
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The  comparative  summary  for  the  State,  1904  and  1909,  follows : 


Number    of   establishments - 8,817 

Capital     1977,172,000 

Cost  of  materials  used 719,334,000 

Salaries    and    wages 218,308,000 

Miscellaneous     expenses 94,555,000 

Value  of  products 1,145,529,000 

Value  added  by  manufacture    (products 

less  cost  of  materials) 426,195,000 

Employees : 

Number    of    salaried    officials    and 

clerks     36,838 

Average    number    of   wage    earners 

employed   during   the   year 326,102 


7,010 

1715,060,000 

470,449,000 

157,126,000 

66,553,000 

774,369,000 

26 
37 
53 
39 
42 
48 

303,920,000 

40 

23,196 

59 

266,396 

22 

The  total  value  of  the  manufactures  of  the  State,  including  the 
products  of  the  neighborhood  and  hand  industries,  amounted  to 
only  $39,851,000  in  1849,  while  in  1909,  exclusive  of  the  value  of 
the  products  of  the  neighborhood  and  hand  industries,  it  reached 
?I»I45»S29,ooo,  or  nearly  twenty-nine  times  the  value  reported  in 
1849.  The  population  of  the  State  in  1910,  however,  was  only  a 
little  more  than  five  times  its  population  in  1850.  The  gross  value 
of  products  per  capita  of  the  total  population  of  the  State  in- 
creased from  $81  to  1849  to  $451  in  1909. 

Finance  and  Banking. — The  following  was  the  condition  of  the 
State's  finances,  according  to  the  last  report  of  the  State  Treas- 
urer, dated  Dec.  4,  1912: 

Balance   on  hand,  Nov.  1,  1911 13,309,781 

Receipts,    Nov.   1,    1911— Nov.   1,    1912 8,688,756 

Total     $11,998,636 

Disbursements    - 6,727,864 

Balance  on  hand,  Nov.  1,  1912 16,270,672 

New  Jersey  has  no  bonded  debt.  The  total  value  of  assessed 
property  in  the  State  amounts  to  $2,166,735,535. 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for 
1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following  condition  of  the 
various  banks  in  the  State: 


Banks 


Number 


Capital 
Stock 


Deposits 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National      194 

State     18 

Mutual   &  Stock   Savings  26 

Private     11 

Loan  &   Trust  Co's 83 

Total     332 


$21,564,500 
1,498,750 
1,000,000 

16,225,000 


3162,996,707 

13,694,751 

106,762,662 

1,348,536 

167,163,122 


$131,085,563 

10/080,884 

50,122,896 

764,023 

116,436,294 


$40,278,250  $461,965,778 


$308,488,600 
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A  special  report  of  the  Comptroller  showed  the  following  con- 
dition of  the  National  Banks,  Sept.  i,  191 1 :  Number,  196;  capital 
stock  paid  in,  $21,987,000;  surplus,  $21,305,030;  individual  deposits, 
$181,923431;  loans  and  discounts,  $137,052,317.  Of  this  number 
145  have  savings  departments,  with  total  savings  deposits  of  $49,- 
320,710. 

Transportation — There  were  2,208  miles  of  railroad,  1 ,200  miles 
of  electric  railroad,  and  173  miles  of  canal  in  the  State,  in  191 0, 
with  an  aggregate  assessed  valuation  of  $296,921,520. 

Military  Bodies. — The  National  Guard  of  New  Jersey,  1  division 
of  two  brigades,  with  headquarters  at  Trenton,  consists  of :  Cavalry, 

2  troops;  artillery,  2  batteries;  infantry,  4  regiments  of  12  com- 
panies each,  1  regiment  of  11  companies;  hospital  corps,  5  detach- 
ments; and  signal  corps,  5  detachments.  The  total  strength  on 
January  1,  191 1,  was  360  officers,  and  3,817  enlisted  men.  The 
unorganized  men  in  the  State  numbered,  576,225. 

The  Naval  Reserve  of  New  Jersey  consists  of  2  battalions  of 

3  divisions  each,  with  headquarters  of  first  battalion  at  Hoboken, 
and  of  second  battalion  at  Camden.  Two  vessels  are  loaned  by  the 
U.  S.  Government  to  the  State.  On  January  1,  1911,  the  force  con- 
sisted of  18  officers,  and  184  enlisted  men  for  the  first  battalion, 
and  16  officers,  and  122  enlisted  men  for  the  second  battalion. 
Total  force  340  men. 

Present  State  Government.— Governor,  James  F.  Fielder;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  D.  S.  Crater;  Treasurer,  Edward  E.  Grosscup; 
Auditor,  William  E.  Drake;  Attorney-General,  Edmund  Wilson; 
Adjutant-General,  Wilbur  F.  Sadler,  Jr.;  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Calvin  N.  Kendall;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  G.  M. 
La  Monte;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  F.  Dye. 
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NEW  MEXICO 

Capital—  Santa  Fe 

Governor—  William  C.  McDonald  (until  Jan.,  1916) 

NEW  MEXICO  is  a  Southwestern  State  of  the  United 
States,  lying  between  lat  31  °  20'  and  370  N.,  and  be- 
tween long.  1030  2'  and  109*  2'  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Colorado,  on  the  east  by  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  on  the 
south  by  Texas  and  Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by  Arizona.  The 
length,  north  and  south,  is  400  miles;  the  width,  east  and  west, 
is  358  miles;  the  area  is  122,634  square  miles,  of  which  131 
square  miles  are  water.  The  entire  State  is  elevated,  with  few 
stretches  lying  below  4,000  feet.  The  eastern  part  of  the  region  be- 
longs to  the  £reat  plains  which  skirt  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Through  the  western  part  of  the  State  stretches 
the  Continental  Divide,  a  broad  plateau  extending  into  Mexico 
as  the   Sierra  Madre. 

Early  History. — The  early  history  prior  to  1680  is  dependent 
upon  tradition.  De  Vaca,  Friar  Niza,  Coronado,  and  Espejo 
traveled  through  the  region  and  left  reports  of  great  interest 
The  first  immigration  to  New  Mexico  which  resulted  in  a  per- 
manent settlement  was  under  Onate,  who  founded  a  colony  near 
the  present  site  of  Espanola  in  1597.  The  following  year  a 
settlement  was  made  at  Santa  Fe\  In  1680  the  Spaniards  were 
driven  from  the  Territory  by  the  uprising  of  the  Pueblo  Indians, 
but  were  reinstated  by  a  compromise  in  1691.  Following  the  re- 
tain of  the  Spaniards,  the  record  of  events  is  to  be  found  in 
the  accounts  of  the  revolutions,  famines,  Indian  campaigns,  and 
depredations.  In  1821  Mexico  established  her  independence,  and 
m  the  following  year  Chaves  was  made  chief  of  the  newly-estab- 
lished Government  in  New  Mexico.  In  this  year  began  the 
overland  trade  with  the  United  States.  In  1845  United  States 
soldiers  under  General  Kearney  occupied  New  Mexico.  Between 
1849  and  1886  the  Federal  Government  spent  over  $£0,ooo»ooo  in 
the  subjugation  of  the  hostile  Indians  in  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona. On  June  20,  1910,  the  President  approved  an  act  of  Con- 
gress providing  for  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  to  the  Union. 

A  constitutional  convention  assembled  in  October.  The  Con- 
stitution there  drafted  was  accepted  by  a  large  affirmative  vote 
on  January  21,  191 1.  A  State  election  was  held  for  the  various 
State  offices  and  members  of  Congress,  November  7,  191 1.  An 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  submitted  by  Congress,  was 
adopted.  The  new  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  January  6, 
2912. 
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Government. — The  powers  of  the  Government,  under  the  new 
Constitution,  are  vested  in  three  departments:  Legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial. 

(i)  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  a  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Senate  consisting  of  24  members  and 
the  House  of  30  members.  The  members  of  the  Senate  and 
Legislature  receive  $5  per  day  and  mileage. 

(2)  The  executive  department  consists  of  a  Governor,  salary 
$5,000;  Lieutenant-Governor,  salary  $10  per  day  and  mileage; 
Secretary  of  State,  $3,000;  State  Auditor,  $3,000;  State  Treas- 
urer, $3,000;  Attorney-General,  $4,000;  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
He  Instruction,  $3,000;  and  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands,  $3,000. 
The  Governor  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

(3)  The  judicial  power  of  the  State  is  vested  in  the  Senate, 
when  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  a  Supreme  Court,  con- 
sisting of  three  members,  eight  district  courts,  county  probate 
courts,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  such  courts  inferior  to  the  dis- 
trict courts  as  may  be  established  by  law,  from  time  to  time, 
in  any  county  or  municipality  of  the  State,  including  juvenile 
courts.  The  salary  of  the  Supreme  Court  judges  is  $6,000  per 
year,  and  of  the  district  judges  $4,500  per  year. 

There  are  26  counties,  each  having  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Precincts  are  formed  within  the  counties.  Cities  are 
incorporated  if  they  have  over  3,000  inhabitants;  towns  must  have 
between  1,500  and  3,000. 

Political  Aspect. — New  Mexico  has  only  one  Congressman.  The 
results  of  the  last  Presidential  election   (1912)   were  as  follows: 


Candidate 


Party 


Vote      j  Per  Cent 


Wilson   Democratic  20,437  41.39 

Taft   Republican  17,733  35.91 

Roosevelt    Progressive  8,347  16.90 

Debs    Socialist  2,359 

Total  49,378 

The  vote  for  Governor  in  191 1  was  as  follows: 

McDonald,    Democratic    - 31,036 

Bursum,    Republican    28,019 

Scattering     - 1.787 

Total    60,842 

New  Mexico  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following 
Senators  and  Representative  (Republicans  in  roman,  Democrat  in 
italics)  : 

SENATORS 
Thomas  B.  Catron.     (1917)  Albert   B.    Fall.    (1919) 

REPRESENTATIVE 

[Mar.  4,  1913— Mar.  4,  1915.] 

H.  B.  Ftrgusson. 
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Population. — The  population  of  New  Mexico  is  327,301.  Com- 
pared with  a  population  of  195,310  in  1900,  this  represents  an  in- 
crease during  the  last  decade  of  131,991,  or  67.6  per  cent. 

New  Mexico  has  10  cities.  Albuquerque,  the  largest,  has  a 
population  of  11,020,  and  Roswell,  the  second  city,  a  population 
of  6,172.  Santa  Fe  and  Raton  are  the  other  cities  in  the  State 
having  over  4,000  inhabitants.  There  are  also  4  cities  having 
from  2,500  to  4,000,  and  2  having  less  than  2,500  inhabitants. 

The  total  land  area  of  the  State  is  122,503  square  miles.  The 
average  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  1910  was  2.7; 
in  1900  and  1890  it  was  1.6  and  1.3  respectively. 

Education  and  Religion. — Educational  facilities  have  improved 
rapidly  in  the  past  few  years.  Nearly  65  per  cent  of  persons 
within  the  school  age  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools. 

The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education's  report  for  191 1  (is- 
sued in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form  below.  Education  is 
compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14,  and  is  provided  by  the 
State.  The  common  school  population,  estimated,  was  85,572,  of 
which  65.78  per  cent  were  enrolled  This  excludes  5,000  pupils  in 
private  schools.  The  length  of  term  was  100  days,  and  the  total 
expenditure  for  the  common  schools,  for  one  year,  was  $793,202* 
The  following  is  a  general  survey: 


Clarification 

Common    Schools * 

High    Schools,    Public 

High   Schools  and  Academies,  Private. 

Normal    Schools,    Public 

Colleges  and  Universities,  General 


Schools 


Teachers 


Students 


1,000 

26 

7 

2 

3 


1,474 
82 
20 
31 

74 


56,304 

2,049 

562 

192 

180 


Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning,  all  controlled  by 
the  State,  are  as  follows: 


Name  and  Location 


Year 
Founded 


Instruc- 
tors 


Students 


Male 


Female 


New  Mexico  College  of  Agri.f  Agri.  College... 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines.  Socorro 


1891 
1892 
1893 


16 
8 


197 
68 
44 


76 

62 

8 


The  State  also  maintains  a  public  reformatory  and  industrial 
school  located  at  Springer;  a  school  for  the  blind  located  at 
Alamogordo,  and  a  school  for  the  deaf  located  at  Santa  Fe. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  commu- 
nicants, or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Roman  Catholic, 
121,558;  Methodist,  6,560;  Baptist,  2,403;  Presbyterian,  2,935;  Dis- 
ciples, 1,092;  and  Jewish,  800. 

Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising.— The  following  crop  statistics 
for  1912  and  191 1  were  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture : 
OD-a 
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I     Total  Acres  Production 


Farm  Value 


Corn               (1912) 9*000 

(Mil) 94.000 

Wheat            (1912) 69,000 

(1911) 65,000 

Oats               (1912) 63.000 

(1911) 42,000 

Barley            (1912) -....  2,000 

(1911) 2,000 

Potatoes        (1912) 9,000 

(1911) 10,000 

Hay                (1912) —  ...  197,000 

(1911) 221,000 


2,093,000  tan. 

2,322.000  " 

1.232.000   " 

1,262.000 

1,839,000 

1,962,000 
70,000 
60,000   " 
900.000   " 
800,000   M 
436.000  tons 
676,000  " 


«« 


ti.66*oeo 

1.960,000 

1.109,000 

l,942.fl» 

8S.0N 

1,061,000 

60,001 

46,000 

686.000 

800,000 

8,706,000 

7,476,000 


There  were  in  1910  35,032  farms,  with  a  total  acreage  of  11,225,- 
000  acres  (an  increase  of  119  per  cent  in  ten  years)  valued  at 
$111430,000  (an  increase  of  433  per  cent  in  ten  years). 

In  1910  the  live  stock  comprised  133,000  horses,  29,000  dairy 
cows,  901,000  other  cattle,  32,000  hogs,  and  4,729,000  sheep.  The 
1909  wool  clip  of  16,500,000  pounds  was  valued  at  $2,700,000. 

Mining. — The  State  is  rich  in  natural  resources.  Gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  coal  are  found  in  paying  quantities. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
the  following  was  the  mineral  output  in  191 1: 


Product 

Clay  products,  short  tons   .... 

Coal,  short  tons  

Coke,    short   tons   

Copper,   pounds    

Gems  and  precious  stones   .... 

Gold,    fine    ounces    (troy) 

Iron   ore,   long   tons..- 

Lead,  short  tons  

Lime,   short  tons 

Mineral    waters,    gallons   sold 
Sand  and  gravel,  short  tons.... 

Silver,  fine  ounces  (troy) 

Stone  * 

Zinc,  short  tons  

Miscellaneous   •.. 

Total  value 


Quantity 


Value 


8,614 

3,148,168 

881,987 

2,880,400 

98,847 

145,196 

1,381 

1.945 


987,815 
1841,400 

8,778 


9187.461 


1,940.963 
967.6M 


781,700 

148,401 

124JM 

11.004 

41.888 

18,774 


406,454 
490,698 
117,r 


17.989*18 


In  1910  the  total  value  of  all  the  mineral  produced  in  New 
Mexico  was  $7,902,036,  of  which  the  coal  production  represented 
$4,877,151,  or  62  per  cent;  in  191 1  the  total  value  was  $7,869,9x8 
of  which  the  coal  mines  contributed  $4,525,925,  or  58  per  cent 
The  principal  coal-mining  operations  are  in  the  Raton-Trinidad 
.district  of  Colfax  County,  and  in  the  Gallup  district  of  Mc- 
Kinley  County.  These  two  districts  produce  over  90  per  cent  of 
the  coal  output  of  the  State. 

Manufactures. — In  1909  New  Mexico  had  313  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments employing  4,766  persons  and  paying  $2,974,000  in 
wages.    These  establishments  turned  out  products  to  the  value  of 
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$7,898,000,  to  produce  which  materials  costing  $3,261,000  were  con- 
sumed.   The  following  were  the  industries: 


Industries 


No.  of 

establish- 
ments 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Bread  and  other  bakery 

products    32  $106,000  M 

Brick  and  tile 13  390,000  112 

Cars  and  general  shop  con- 
struction and  repairs  by 
steam   railroad   com- 
panies      

Flour  mill   and  gristmill 

products     16  257,000  48 

Ice,    manufactured 16  424,000  69 

Lumber  and  timber  prod- 
ucts              76         2,374,000       1,620 

Printing   and   publishing...         93  516,000  436 

All    other    industries 62         2,090,000  793 


$48,000 
42,000 


$272,000 
123,000 


11         1,662,000       1,694         1,188,000         2,251,000 


17,000 
38,000 


462,000 
144,000 


714,000         2,162,000 
174,000  589,000 

430,000         1,895,000 


Total     313       $7,743,000       4,766       $2^81,000       $7,898,000 

The  estimated  mileage  of  the  railroads  in  New  Mexico  as 
figured  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  is  3,027  miles.  There 
are  about  20  miles  of  electric  road. 

Finance  and  Banking. — According  to  the  last  report  of  the  State 
Treasurer,  dated  Dec.  18,  1912,  the  following  was  the  financial 
condition  of  the  State: 


Balance  on   hand,  Nov.  80,   1911 

Receipts,   Nov.  30,  1911— Nov.  30,  1912. 


$568,199 
2,382,275 


Total    $2,950,474 

Disbursements    2,295,098 


Balance  on  hand,  Nov.  30,  1912. 


$666,376 


The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  State,  Nov.  30,  19 12,  amounted 
to  $1,148,000,  at  4,  5,  and  6  per  cent  The  first  bonds  were  issued 
in  1891,  and  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $200,000  were  issued  in  1912. 

On  June  30,  1910,  the  banking  interests  were  represented  by  81 
institutions,  41  national  and  40  other  banks,  with  a  total  capitali- 
zation of  $3,302,650,  and  total  resources  and  liabilities  of  $25,* 

3*9,893- 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for 

1910  (published  in  191 1)   showed  the  following  condition  of  the 
various  banks  reporting: 


Banks 


Number 


Capital 
Stock 


Deposits 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National     

Stock     Savings. 


41 
11 


$2,070,000 
200,000 


$11,831,070 
693,274 


$10,992,863 
682,824 


Total 


52 


$2,270,000 


$12,524,344 


$11,676,677 


A  special  report  of  the  Comptroller  showed  the  following  con- 
dition of  the  National  Banks,  September  1,  191 1 :  Number,  41 ;  cap- 
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ital  stock  paid  in,  $2,020,000 ;  surplus,  $869,270 ;  individual  deposits! 
$12,183,109;  loans  and  discounts,  $117,448.  Of  this  number  8  have 
pavings  departments,  with  total  savings  deposits  of  $111,976. 

Military  Bodies. — The  National  Guard  of  New  Mexico  consists 
of:  Infantry,  1  regiment  of  11  companies;  and  artillery,  1  field 
•battery,  with  headquarters  at  Santa  Fe.  The  total  strength  on 
January  1,  191 1,  was  59  officers,  and  910  enlisted  men.  The  unor- 
ganized men  in  the  State  numbered  55,000. 

Present  State  Government.— Governor,  William  C.  McDonald; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  E.  G  de  Baca;  Secretary  of  State,  Antonio 
Lucero;  Treasurer,  O.  N.  Marron;  Auditor,  W.  G.  Sargent;  At- 
torney-General, Frank  W.  Clancy;  Superintendent  of  Education, 
Alvan  N.  White. 
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NEW  YORK 

Capital — Albany 

Governor — William  Sulzer   (until  Jan.,  1915) 

A  NORTH  ATLANTIC  State  of  the  United  States,  lying  be- 
tween lat.  400  30'  and  450  1'  N.,  and  between  long.  71™  51' 
and  790  46'  W.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake  Ontario,  the 
St  Lawrence  River,  and  Canada ;  on  the  east  by  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Connecticut;  on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania ;  and  on  the  west  by  Pennsylvania, 
Lake  Erie,  and  the  Niagara  River.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
State,  from  north  to  south,  is  312  miles;  from  east  to  west,  326 
miles  or  412  miles  including  Long  Island.  The  area  of  the  State 
is  49,204  square  miles,  of  which  1,550  square  miles  is  water. 
About  one-half  the  boundary  of  the  State  excluding  Long  Island 
is  water.  The  eastern  part  of  the  State  is  mountainous,  the 
southern  and  central  parts  are  rolling  plains. 

Early  History. — New  York  Bay  was  discovered  by  Verrazano 
in  1524.  but  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century 
that  important  explorations  were  made.  About  1609  Champlain 
and  Hudson  entered  the  limits  of  the  present  State.  Hudson's 
account  of  the  bay  and  river  led  to  the  immigration  of  many  Dutch 
traders  who  settled  on  Manhattan  Island.  Following  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  West  India  Company's  trade  monopoly,  there  was  a 
large  influx  of  colonists,  among  them  many  English  Puritans  and 
French  Huguenots.    The  colony  was  nearly  brought  to  destruction 
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by  wars  with  the  Algonquin  Indians,  in  which  the  town  of  New 
Amsterdam  was  threatened.  Peter  Stuyvesant  (1647-1664)  a 
harsh  ruler,  so  opposed  the  popular  opinion,  although  bravely  up- 
holding the  rights  of  the  company,  that  the  citizens  grew  weary 
of  him  and  yielded,  in  1664,  to  an  English  fleet  which  came  to 
enforce  the  Duke  of  York's  title  to  the  region.  New  Netherlands 
became  New  York,  and  was  ruled  by  the  Duke's  governors.  In 
1683  a  popular  assembly  was  granted  with  religious  toleration  and 
suffrage  to  all  freeholders.  In  1686  the  provincial  assembly  was 
dissolved  and  New  York  became  a  part  of  the  Dominion  of  New 
England.  From  this  time  until  the  Revolution  the  region  was 
governed,  for  the  most  part,  by  inefficient  governors  who  kept  in 
perpetual  dispute  with  the  Assembly.  In  the  early  French  and 
Indian  wars  New  York  suffered  greatly,  her  unprotected  frontier 
settlements  being  swept  clean  by  the  French  and  their  Indian 
allies.  In  1775  a  Provincial  Congress  met  in  New  York  and 
elected  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress.  The  articles  of  Con- 
federation were  ratified  in  1778. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  constitution  of  1777  was 
revised  in  1821,  while  in  1846  another  one  was  adopted.  Amend- 
ments were  adopted  in  1869,  1874,  and  1882.  The  last  revision 
took  place  in  1894,  and  went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1895.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  usual  three  governing  bodies,  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial. 

(1)  The  Legislature  is  composed  of  a  Senate  of  51  members 
elected  every  two  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  150 
members,  elected  annually.  Of  the  latter,  60  are  elected  in  New 
York  City.  Members  of  both  Houses  receive  $1,500  a  term  and 
mileage. 

(2)  The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State, 
Comptroller,  Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  and  a  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor,  are  elected  for  two  years.  The  Governor  receives 
a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year. 

(3)  The  highest  court  in  the  State  is  the  Court  of  Appeals,  with 
a  Chief  Justice  and  six  associates,  elected  singly  for  terms  of  14 
years.  The  Supreme  Court  is  composed  of  76  judges,  each  elected 
for  14  years.  They  act  in  8  judicial  districts.  There  are  also 
county  courts,  surrogates'  and  city  courts. 

For  local  government  the  State  is  divided  into  61  counties.  Each 
city  is  incorporated  by  charter,  under  special  legislation.  The 
government  of  New  York  City  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Aldermen 
elected  for  two  years,  and  composed  of  the  President,  elected  by 
the  city,  the  Presidents  of  5  city  boroughs,  and  73  Aldermen  elected 
from  73  districts.  A  Mayor,  elected  for  4  years,  is  the  chief 
executive  officer,  with  the  power  to  appoint  all  the  heads  of  the 
departments  except  the  Comptroller,  who  is  elected  by  the  city. 

Political  Aspect. — The  State  is  divided  into  43  Congressional 
Districts.  The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election  (1912) 
*ere: 
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Candidate 

Party 

Vote 

Per  Cent 

Democratic                  665,475              4167 
Republican                  456,428              29.41 
Progressive                  390,021              25.00 
Socialist                       63.381 

23,678 

Taft   

Debs    

Total   

1.687.983 

The  returns  for  the  191a  election  for  Governor  were : 


Sulzer,   Democratic 
Hedges,    Republican 
Straus,    Progressive 


650,705 
444,674 
396,509 


The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  (Republicans  in  roman,  Democrats  in 
italics)  : 

SENATORS 
Elihu  Root    (1915)  James  A.  O'Gorman.    (1917) 


REPRESENTATIVES 
[Mar.  4,  1913— Man  4,  1915.] 


L  Lathrop  Brown. 

2.  D.  J.  O'Leary. 

3.  Frank  E.  Wilson. 

4.  H .  H.  Dale. 

5.  James  P.  Maker. 

6.  William  M.  Calder. 

7.  John  J.  FiUgerald. 

8.  D.  J.  Griffin. 

9.  J.  H.   O'Brien. 

10.  H.  A.  MeUt. 

11.  Daniel   J.    Rio r dan. 

12.  Henry  M.    Goldfogle. 

13.  Timothy  D.  Sullivan. 

14.  Jefferson  M.  Levy. 
16.  Michael  F.  Conry. 

16.  P.  7.  Dooling. 

17.  /.  F.  Carew. 

18.  Thomas  S.  Patten. 

19.  Walter  M.  Chandler. 

20.  Francis  B.  Harrison. 

21.  Henry  George    jr, 

22.  Henry  Bruckner. 


23.  /.  A.  Goulden. 

24.  Woodson  R.   Oglesby. 
26.  B.  I.   Taylor. 

26.  Edmund  Piatt. 

27.  George  McCleUan. 

28.  P.  G.  Ten  Eyck. 

29.  Tames  S.  Parker. 

30.  Samuel  Wallin. 
3L  E.  A.   Merritt,  jr. 

32.  Luther  Mott 

33.  C.  A.  Tolcott. 

34.  George  W.   Fairchild. 

35.  John  R.   Clancy. 

36.  Sereno  E.  Payne. 

37.  Edwin  S.   UnderhiU. 
88.  Thomas   B.  Dunn. 

39.  H.  G.  Danforth. 

40.  R.  H.   Gittins. 

4L  Charles  B.  Smith. 

42.  D.  A.  DriscoU. 

43.  C.  M.  Hamilton. 


Population. — The  population  of  New  York  is  9,113,614.  Com- 
pared with  a  population  of  7,268,894  in  1900,  this  represents  an 
increase  during  the  last  decade  of  1,8*^4,720,  or  25.4  per  cent 
During  the  same  period  the  total  population  of  continental  United 
States  increased  21  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  increase  for  the 
State  during  this  decade  was  larger  than  that  shown  by  any 
Federal  census  since  1850. 

New  York  has  61  counties.  The  population  of  these  counties 
ranges  from  4,373  in  Hamilton  County  to  2,762,522  in  New  York 
County.  There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  territorial  boundaries 
of  the  counties  since  1900. 

There  are  49  cities.  The  largest,  New  York  City,  has  4,766,883 
inhabitants,  while  Buffalo,  the  next  largest,  has  423,715  inhabitants. 
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Rochester,  with  218,149  inhabitants;  Syracuse,  with  137,249  in- 
habitants; and  Albany,  with  100,253  inhabitants,  are  the  only  other 
cities  in  the  State  which  have  a  population  of  more  than  100,000. 
Next  come  Yonkers,  with  79,803;  Troy,  with  76,813;  Utica,  74,- 
419;  Schenectady,  72,826;  Binghamton,  48,443;  Elmira,  37,176; 
Auburn,  34,668;  Jamestown,  31,297;  Amsterdam,  31,267;  Mount 
Vernon,  30,919;  Niagara  Falls,  30,445;  New  Rochelle,  28,867; 
Poughkeepsie,  27,936 ;  Newburgh,  27,805 ;  Watertown,  26,730 ;  and 
Kingston,  25,908.  There  are  24  cities  with  from  10,000  to  25,000, 
and  a  total  of  49  cities  in  the  State  with  an  aggregate  population 
of  6,727,015  or  73.8  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1910,  21.2  per  cent  is  classed  as  rural, 
3.9  per  cent  living  in  the  351  incorporated  villages  of  less  than 
2,500  inhabitants  each,  and  17.3  per  cent  in  unincorporated  terri- 
tory. The  351  villages  of  less  than  2,500  inhabitants  each  have  an 
aggregate  population  of  352,294.  In  1900  the  rural  population 
was  27.1  per  cent,  and  in  1890  35  per  cent.  The  increase  in  urban 
'  population  is  due  largely  to  the  rapid  growth  of  New  York  City. 

The  total  land  area  of  the  State  is  47,654  square  miles.  The 
average  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  is  191.2;  in  1900  and 
1890  it  was  152.5  and  126,  respectively.  In  density  of  population 
New  York  ranks  fifth  among  the  States. 

In  1910  there  were  213,290  births,  147,629  deaths,  and  84,543 
marriages. 

Education  and  Religion. — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  191 1  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
below.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  16, 
and  is  provided  by  the  State.  The  common  school  population, 
estimated,  was  2,067,017,  of  which  68.75  Per  cent  were  enrolled. 
This  excludes  267,802  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  length  of 
term  was  187  days,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  common 
schools,  for  one  year,  was  $51,861,986.  The  following  is  a  general 
survey : 


Classification 


Schools 


Teachers 


Students 


Common    Schools 

High    Schools,    Public -. ... 

High  Schools  and  Academics,  Private. 

Professional    Schools 

Normal    Schools,   Public 

Normal  Schools,  Private 

Colleges   for  Women 

Colleges  and  Universities,  General.... 


12,724 

45,074 

602 

4,635 

229 

1,618 

48 

1,536 

15 

444 

1 

8 

5 

•  •  • 

83 

8,825 

1,422,869 
127,844 

6,206 
89 
2,065. 
17,116 


The  schools  of  New  York  City  comprise  a  large  proportion  of 
the  State's  pupils.  Elementary  schools  including  kindergartens 
were  attended  by  711,861  pupils  and  15,182  teachers.  Secondary 
schools  had  $4,286  pupils  and  1,475  teachers.  There  were  also 
I27»732  elementary  and  secondary  pupils  attending  evening  schools, 
with  1,868  teachers. 
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Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows: 


Nape  and  Location 


Columbia  University,  New  York....  (1) 

Union   University,    Schenectady (1) 

U.  S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point  (7 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton (1 

Colgate  University,   Hamilton (1 

Hobart  College,   Geneva (1] 

Rensselaer  Poly.   Inst,  Troy (11 

New  York  University,  New  York...  (lj 

Alfred  University,   Alfred (1) 

Fordham  University,  New  York....  (3) 

St  Francis  Xavier  Coll..  New  Yprk  (8) 

Coll.  of  City  of  N.  Y.,  New  York..  (6) 

Univ.  of  Rochester,  Rochester (4) 

Polytechnic   Inst,   Brooklyn (1) 

Niagara  Univ.,  Niagara  University..  (3) 

St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton...  (5) 

St   Francis  College,  Brooklyn (3) 

St.  Bonaventure's  College,  St.  Bona- 

venture    (8) 

St  Stephen's  College,  Annandale...  (9) 

Manhattan  College,  New  York (3) 

Cornell    University,    Ithaca (1) 

Canisius  College,   Buffalo 

Syracuse  University,   Syracuse 

Keuka  College,   Keuka   Park 

Adelphi   College,    Brooklyn 

Clarkson  School  of  Tech.,  Potsdam 


(3) 
(2) 
(8) 

U) 


1764 
1796 
1802 
1812 
1819 
1822 
1824 
1832 
1836 
1841 
1847 
1849 
1860 
1864 
1866 
1868 
1869 

1869 
1860 
1863 
1868 
1870 
1871 
1890 
1896 
1896 


613 

128 
92 
19 
46 
22 
65 

303 
19 

120 
38 


31 
76 
27 
62 
19 

21 

9 

31 

636 
26 

240 
16 
67 
12 


2,071 
769 
628 
186 
639 
112 
667 

3,060 

74 

648 

464 

4,430 
271 
820 
269 
372 
266 

216 

66 

246 

3,830 

400 

68 

366 

83 


••• 
... 

••• 


677 


114 

•  •  • 

142 

... 


716 


(1)    Nonsectarian.      (2)    Methodist    Episcopal.      (3)    Roman    Catholic.      (4) 
Baptist    (5)  Universal.    (6)  City.    (7)  National.    (8)  Free  Baptist    (9)  Protestant 

episcopal. 

The  State  also  maintains  14  public  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools,  and  2  schools  for  the  blind,  situated  at  Batavia  and  New 
York  City,  and  6  schools  for  the  deaf. 

The  State  maintains  in  whole  or  in  part  28  institutions,  chari- 
table and  reformatory,  including  those  for  defectives,  with  8476 
inmates.  There  are  58  county  and  7  town  almshouses,  with  12,- 
171  inmates;  15  public  hospitals,  with  4,549  inmates;  4  public  and 
144  private  children's  homes,  with  33,686  inmates;  and  approx- 
imately 1,100  other  charitable  institutions.  Superintendents  of 
the  poor  have  charge  of  the  almshouses  and  poor  persons  in  the  61 
counties,  and  decide  disputes  concerning  settlements  of  poor  per- 
sons. No  child  from  2  to  16,  soldier,  sailor,  or  idiot,  may  be  com- 
mitted to  any  almshouse. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  communi- 
cants or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Roman  Catholic, 
2,285,768;  Methodist,  313,689;  Presbyterian,  199,923;  Protestant 
Episcopal,  193,890:  Baptist,  176,981;  Lutheran,  124,644;  Reformed, 
69,828;  Congregational,  57,351.    There  were  905,000  Jews. 

Agriculture,  etc. — New  York  State  is  fertile  and  has  a  large 
agricultural  production.  The  following  crop  statistics  for  1912 
and  191 1  were  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  last  reports: 
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Total  Acres 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Buckwheat 

Potatoes 

Hay 

Tobacco 


(1912) 

0*11)... 

(1912) 

(1M1) • 

(1912) 

UMl} 

(1912) 

\ XV  AX /  •  • • »• #••••• ^^ • • • 

(1912) 

(1911) 

(1912) 

(1911) 

(1912) ..... 

(1911) 

(1912) 

(1911) 

(1912) 

(1911) 


512,000 

680,000 

886,000 

846,000 

1,192,000 

1,310,000 

82,000 

81,000 

128,000 

186,000 

277,009 

280,000 

880,000 

375,000 

4,720,000 

4,768,000 

4,000 

3,800 


19,768,000  bu. 

813,884,000 

20,406,000   " 

15,712,000 

5,360,000   " 

5,306,000 

6,728,000   " 

6,392,000 

86,714,000   " 

15,420,000 

88,645,000   ** 

19,709,000 

2,132,000   " 

1,460,000 

2,000,000   " 

1,940,000 

2,112,000   " 

1,606,000 

2,264,000   " 

2,008,000 

6,693,000   M 

4,220,000 

6,964,000    " 

4,854,000 

38,160,000    " 

22,188,000 

27,760,000   " 

24,976,000 

6,900,000  tons 

87,910,000 

4,868,000   " 

86,968,000 

5,000,000  lbs. 

666,000 

5,064,000  " 

626,016 

In  1910  there  were  214,650  farms  in  the  State  with  a  total  of 
21,998,000  acres  (a  decrease  of  three  per  cent),  valued  at  $1,176,- 
220,000  (an  increase  of  32  per  cent  m  ten  years).  There  were 
102  acres  to  the  average  farm. 

The  live  stock  in  1910  amounted  to  717,000  horses,  4,000  mules, 
2,660,000  cattle,  656,000  hogs,  and  1,177,000  sheep. 

New  York  ranked  third  in  the  value  of  its  fishery  products  in 
1908,  according  to  a  Government  report  issued  in  191 1.  There 
were  6,775  persons  employed,  509  vessels  and  3,131  boats,  and  the 
total  value  of  the  yield  was  $4,594,000.  Oysters  constituted  56 
per  cent  of  the  total. 

Manufactures.— Although  New  York  has  important  interests  in 
agriculture  and  mining,  its  predominance  is  most  marked  in  manu- 
facturing. Since  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825,  New 
York  has  held  the  foremost  rank  in  this  respect,  though,  since 
1849,  when  the  first  authoritative  census  of  manufactures  was 
taken,  the  proportion  which  the  State  has  contributed  to  the  total 
value  of  manufactured  products  in  the  entire  United  States  has 
decreased  somewhat  This  proportion  was  23.3  per  cent  in  1849 
and  only  16.3  per  cent  in  1909. 

In  1849  the  total  value  of  the  manufactured  products  of  New 
York,  including  those  of  the  neighborhood  and  hand  industries, 
amounted  to  $237,597,249,  while  in  1900,  exclusive  of  the  value 
of  the  products  of  the  neighborhood  and  hand  industries,  it  reached 
a  total  of  $3,369490,192,  or  more  than  fourteen  times  that  in  1849. 
During  the  same  period  the  population  of  the  State  increased 
194-2  per  cent  In  1849  an  average  of  199,349  wage  earners,  repre- 
senting 6.4  per  cent  of  the  total  population  were  employed  in  manu- 
factures, while  in  1909  an  average  of  1,003,981  wage  earners,  or 
11  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  State  were  engaged  in- 
dustrially. 

The  Thirteenth  Census  (1910)  showed  the  following  figures  for 
leading  industries : 
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Establishments 


Number 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Automobiles    . . . 

113 

$25,102,000 

11,610 

88,620,000 

880,980,000 

Boots  and  shoes 

296 

26,048,000 

23,815 

12,928,000 

48.186,6m 

Bakery   products 

3,978 

38,673,000 

29,039 

16,608,000 

86.283,000 

Creamery    prod- 

1.662 

12,216.000 

4,930 

2,114,000 

42,458,000 

Canning         and 

preserving    . . . 

790 

15,826,000 

8,818 

3,479.000 

19.040.000 

Carriages,    etc. . 

610 

14,576,000 

7,333 

4,471,000 

13,293,000 

74 

46,465.000 

6,869 

4.999,000 

85,846,000 

6,091 

203,997,000 

220,221 

127,839.000 

539.623,000 

686 

37,608,000 

17,153 

10,451.000 

38,462.000 

Cotton  goods.... 

47 

23,187,000 

11,032 

4.758.000 

20,352,000 

Electrical        ma- 

217 

60,427,000 

22.819 

17,031,000 

49,290,000 

Flour-mill    prod* 

ucts    

983 

30.270.000 

5.120 

2,619,000 
14,403,000 

69,802,000 
41,9»,000 

Furniture    

676 

34.676,000 

23,196 

1,872 

208.320,000 

75.746 

53.799,000 

154,370.000 

360 

52,582,000 

37,678 

16,881,000 

67,130,000 

Iron  and  steel.. 

34 

101.119,000 

13,651 

9,781,000 

66,162,000 

Leather  goods... 

692 

36,134.000 

15,561 

8,948,000 

48,639,000 

225 

131,177,000 

11,157 

12,690,000 

79.637,000 

2,263 

64,491.000 

32,458 

17,899,000 

72,530,000 

Millinery        and 

lace  goods..... 

931 

19,920,000 

25,369 

12,859,000 

62,106.000 

Musical      instru- 

» 

184 

33,019,000 

13,102 

9,622,000 

33,680,000 

Paper  and  wood 

178 

90,912,000 

13,018 

8.215,000 

46.860,000 

Printing      and 

publishing    . . . 

Slaughtering  and 

4,426 

158,867,000 

94,898 

76,810,000 

216,646,000 

238 

34,536,000 

7,683 

6,077,000 

127,130,000 

3,371 

41,863,000 

36.197 

26,R76,000 

76,662,000 

Woolen    goods. , 

64 

25,208,000 

9,907 

5,064,000 

23,739,000 

All  other  indus- 

36,085 

1,213,036,000 

424,972 

256,928,000 
8748,268,000 

1.166.924.000 

■^  W  ^•*  ^r  ^*^  ^■^^■^^■^W  ^^^^^^ 

44,985 

$2,779,497,000 

1,208,241 

83,669,490.606 

Mining. — Mining  and  quarrying  combined  add  about  $65,000,000 
annually  to  the  wealth  of  the  State.  Iron  is  the  most  valuable 
mineral  deposit.  Clay  and  stone  are  also  important  Although 
(New  York  is  without  any  production  of  coal  or  metals  (except 
iron)  and  ranks  as  low  as  thirteenth  among  the  States,  it  is  the 
premier  producer  of  eight  mineral  products.  The  mineral  sub- 
stances in  which  New  York  ranks  first  in  production  are  emery, 
abrasive  garnet,  graphite,  gypsum,  millstones,  salt,  fibrous  talc, 
and  natural  cement.  It  is  second  in  the  production  of  mineral 
waters,  sand  and  gravel,  stone,  and  iron  pyrite.  With  pig  iron  as 
the  basis  of  production,  the  total  value  of  the  mineral  products  of 
New  York  in  1910  was  $73,799,494.  of  which  pig  iron  constituted 
$31,693,623,  and  in  191 1  the  total  value  of  the  mineral  products 
was  $63,357,365,  of  which  the  value  of  the  pig  iron  was  $23.- 
924,194. 

An  itemized  list  published  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  for 
the  preceding  year  showed  the  following: 
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Product 


Quantity 


Value 


Cement,  natural  (barrels) 

Portland  (barrels) 

Gay  products  

Emery   (short  tons) 

Feldspar  (short  tons) 

Garnet,  abrasive  (short  tons) 

Glass  sand,  1908  (short  tons) 

Graphite  (pounds) 

Gypsum  

Iron,  pig  (long  tons)  - 

Lime  (snort  tons) 

Metallic  paint,  7  mortar  colors  (short  tons) 

Millstones  

Mineral  waters   (gallons  sold) 

Natural  gas  

Petroleum  (barrels)   

Salt  (barrels) 

Sand  and  gravel  (short  tons) 

Sand-lime  brick  

Slate   

Stone   

Talc,  fibrous  (short  tons) 

Other  products  


545,500 

$267,188 

2,139,884 

1,859,169 

12.157,436 

1,580 

18,185 

11,603 

33,101 

2,972 

102,315 

5,000 

3,500 

2,498,400 

138,906 

1,032,650 

1,733,676 

27,392,000 

124,594 

642,274 

8,244 

79,072 

13,138 

8.813,568 

948,825 

1,222,666 

1,134,897 

1,878,217 

10,914,255 

2,646.736 

6,894,616 

1,822,314 

90,403 

107,436 

6,660,598 

48,636 

369,967 

6,780,720 

Total 


$65,156404 


Finance   and   Banking. — The   following  financial   statement   is 
from  the  last  State  Treasurer's  report  for  1912: 


Balance  in  Treasury  October  1,  1911 

Revenue  for  year  ending  September  30,  1912. 


Total    - 

Payments  for  year  ending  September  30,  1912. 


Balance  October  1,  1912. 


816,921,409 
88,281,702 

855,158.111 
46,344,846 

$8,808,265 


The  total  bonded  debt  in  1912  amounted  to  $109,702,660,  the 
chief  items  being  the  Canal  Fund  and  the  Highway  Improvement 
Fund.  The  total  assessed  value  of  all  property  in  the  State  was 
$11,023,802,214. 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for 
1910  showed  the  following  condition  of  banks  in  the  State: 


Banks 


Number 


Capital 
Stock 


Deposits 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National 402  846,015,100 

State     202  &i,148,000 

Mutual     Savings. ...  142            

Private    18  294,747 

Loan  &  Trust  Co's...  85  74,181,000 


$294,699,753 

431,219,848 

1,526.935,531 

3,632,735 

1,236,242,122 


$245,902,595 

336,974,073 

834,573,137 

3,457,280 

844,774,492 


Total 


849 


$157,976,835 


$3,489,392,061    $2,266,681,583 


Transportation. — The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  estimated 
the  railroad  mileage  of  the  State  on  January  1,  191 1,  to  be  8,476.93 
miles.  There  are  about  5,000  miles  of  electric  road  in  the  State. 
The  length  of  the  canals  is  566  miles,  of  which  the  Erie  Canal  has 
387  miles.  The  Hudson  River  is  an  important  waterway.  The 
City  of  New  York  is  the  third  shipping  port  of  the  world. 
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Military  Bodies. — The  National  Guard  of  New  York  consists 
of  I  division  of  4  brigades,  with  headquarters  at  Albany.  Engi- 
neers, 1  regiment  of  12  companies;  cavalry,  2  squadrons  of  4 
troops  each;  2  separate  troops;  artillery,  1  battalion  of  3  field 
batteries ;  1  separate  field  battery ;  coast  artillery  corps  of  31  com- 
panies; infantry,  8  regiments  of  12  companies  each;  2  regiments 
of  11  companies  each;  2  regiments  of  10  companies  each;  1  reg- 
iment of  9  companies;  field  hospital;  hospital  corps;  23  detach- 
ments; and  signal  corps,  2  companies.  The  total  strength,  on 
January  1,  191 1,  was  990  officers  and  14.584  enlisted  men. 

The  Naval  Militia,  New  York,  consists  of  two  battalions,  and 
2  separate  divisions,  with  headquarters  at  New  York  City.  Five 
vessels  are  loaned  to  the  State  by  the  U.  S.  Government 

Present  State  Government.— Governor,  William  Sulzer;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Martin  H.  Glynn;  Secretary  of  State,  Mitchell 
May;  Comptroller,  William  Sohmer;  Treasurer,  John  J.  Kennedy; 
Attorney-General,  Thomas  Carmody;  State  Engineer,  John  A. 
Bensel. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 

Capital — Raleigh 

Governor — Locke  Craig    (until  Jan.,   1917) 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  a  South  Atlantic  State  of  the  United 
States,  lies  between  lat.  330  50'  and  360  33'  N.,  and 
between  long.  750  2/  and  840  20'  W.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Virginia,  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
south  by  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  on  the  west  by  Ten- 
nessee. The  State  measures,  from  east  to  west,  503  miles,  and 
from  north  to  south,  187  miles.  The  area  is  52,426  square  miles, 
of  which  3,686  square  miles  is  water.  The  greater  part  of  the 
State  belongs  to  the  Atlantic  slope,  the  ground  gradually  rising 
until  it  becomes  rugged  and  mountainous  in  the  west.  The  bound- 
ary between  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  is  formed  by  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains,  a  continuation  of  the  Alleghanies.  cm- 
bracing  some  of  the  highest  peaks  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Early  History. — In  1584  emissaries  of  Raleigh,  under  charter 
from  Queen  Elizabeth,  touched  the  section  now  known  as  North 
Carolina.  Attempts  were  made  to  establish  settlements  but,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  supplies,  no  permanent  towns  were  founded. 
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Many  small  settlements  sprang  up  along  the  coast,  with  a  rough 
population  paying  little  attention  to  government.  In  171 1  the 
Tuscarora  Indians  massacred  several  hundred  people  and  were 
only  defeated  with  the  aid  of  Virginia.  The  Crown  assumed 
control  of  the  region  in  1728,  and  large  parties  of  Scotch-Irish 
and  Germans  began  to  settle  here.  North  Carolina  took  a 
large  part  in  the  Revolution  and  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution 
in  1789.  A  large  strip  lying  west  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains, 
now  known  as  Tennessee,  was  ceded  to  the  Federal  Government  in 
1784.    In  1791  the  capital  was  established  at  Raleigh. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  present  Constitution  was 
adopted  in  1868  and  is  the  third  the  State  has  had,  the  other  two 
being  of  1776  and  1835.  Male  citizens,  residents  of  the  State 
two  years,  and  of  the  county  six  months,  have  the  right  to  vote. 
Three  governing  bodies  are  provided  for:  Legislative,  executive, 
and  judiciary. 

(1)  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  50  mem- 
bers and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  120  members,  elected 
for  two  years.  Sessions  are  biennial  and  are  limited  to  60  days. 
Members  receive  $4  a  day  and  mileage. 

(2)  The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Treasurer,  Auditor, 
Secretary  of  State,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
Attorney-General  are  elected  for  four  years.  The  Governor  has 
the  usual  pardoning  power  and  the  right  to  convene  special  ses- 
sions of  the  Legislature.    He  receives  a  salary  of  $4,000  a  year. 

(3)  The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  four 
associate  justices.  There  are  16  judges  of  the  Superior  Court, 
which  meets  in  each  county  at  least  twice  a  year.  The  State 
is  divided  into  judicial  districts.  The  Legislature  provides  special 
courts   for  cities  and  towns. 

There  are  99  counties  in  the  State. 

Political  Aspect. — The  State  is  divided  into  10  Congressional 
districts.  The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election  (1912)1 
were: 


Candidate 


Party  Vote    |   Per  Cent 


Wilson    Democratic  144,507  59.27 

Taft   Republican  29,139  11.95 

Roosevelt    Progressive  69.130  28.36 

Debs    Socialist  1,025 


Tota!    243,801 


The  returns  for  the  1912  election  for  Governor  were : 

Craig,  Democratic  149,975 

Settle,   Republican 4S.626 

Mears,  Progressive WHO 

Hodges,  Socialist M4 

Total  ,........,....*. •*.•••*• • .~ -1  244,474 
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The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  all  Democrats: 

SENATORS 
F.  M.  Simmons  (1919)  Lee  S.  Overman.    (1915) 

REPRESENTATIVES 
[Mar.  4,  1913— Mar.  4,  1910.] 

L  John  H.  Small.  6.  Hannibal  L.  Godwin* 

2.  Claude  Kitchin.  7.  Robert  N.  Page. 

3.  John  M.  Faison.  8.  Robert  L.  Doughton. 

4.  Edward  W.  Pou.  9.  Edwin  Y.  Webb. 

6.  Charles  M.  Stedman.  10.  Jamea  M.  Gudger,  Jr. 

Population. — According  to  the  19 10  census,  the  State  had  a 
population  of  2,206,287,  an  increase  of  16.5  per  cent  in  ten 
years.  In  1910  there  were  1,500,513  whites,  and  697,843  negroes. 
The  larger  cities  of  the  State  in  1910  were:  Charlotte,  34,014; 
Wilmington,  25,748;  Asheville,  18414;  Raleigh,  capital,  14,225. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  State's  population  is 
largely  rural. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  communi- 
cants, or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Baptist,  401,043; 
Methodist,  277,282;  Presbyterian,  55,837;  Protestant  Episcopal, 
13,890;  Disciples,  13,637;  Roman  Catholic,  3,981;  and  Jews,  1,500. 

Charities. — Within  the  State  there  are  (apart  from  almshouses 
and  asylums  for  the  insane,  etc.)  48  benevolent  institutions,  six 
of  which  are  public,  the  rest  having  been  provided  by  private 
associations  or  religious  bodies.  They  comprise  21  hospitals  (one 
public),  1  dispensary,  15  orphanages  (two  public),  1  day  nursery, 
©  homes  mainly  for  adults  (one  public),  and  2  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  blind  (both  public).  In  all  the  almshouses  there  are  1,559 
inmates. 

Education. — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education's  report 
for  191 1  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form  below. 
Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14,  and 
is  provided  by  the  State.  The  common  school  population,  esti- 
mated, was  690,050,  of  which  75.43  per  cent  were  enrolled.  This 
excludes  26,200  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  length  of  term 
was  1 01. 9  days,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  common  schools, 
for  one  year,  was  $3,037,907.    The  following  is  a  general  survey: 


Classification 


Schools  I  Teachers  I    Students 


Common     Schools. . .- 

High    Schools,    Public 

High  Schools  and  Academies,  Private. 

Professional     Schools - 

Normal   Schools,   Public 

Normal    Schools,   Private 

Colleges  for  Women 

Colleges  and  Universities,   General.... 


7,009 

11.216 

630.4*1 

228 

617 

17,587 

68 

304 

9.720 

13 

121 

702 

2 

93 

1*287 

2 

23 

•0 

ft 

... 

840 

18 

408 

2.888 
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Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows: 


Name  and  Locution 


Founded      tor* 


(1)     Methodist    Episcopal.     (2)     Rpmi 


iaL    (I)     Rom  in    I 

(6)    Lutheran,     i 

lodiat  Episcopal  Zii 


formed.     (10)  African  Htthodist  Episcopal  Zi 

The  State  also  maintains  a  school  for  the  blind  and  deaf  situ- 
ated at  Raleigh,  and  a  school  for  the  deaf  at  Morganton. 

Apiculture,  etc — The  State  is  chiefly  agricultural,  its  pros- 
perity being  dependent  largely  on  cotton  and  tobacco.  The  fol- 
lowing table  is  from  the  monthly  report  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  December,  191a: 


1  Total    Acres 

Production 

Farm  Value 

Cora 

s,m,w> 

61,106,000  bu. 

3.784.000    " 

2,277,000 

409,000   " 

Hay 

163,000   *' 
§78,000  bales 

H0,W»,OO0  lb*. 

09,400,000    " 

10,000  bu. 

13.000   " 

To*-™ 

11,630.000 

Rice 

la  1910  there  were  253425  farms  in  the  State,  with  a  total 
of  22,400,000  acres,  a  decrease  of  two  per  cent  in  ten  years, 
rained  at  $455,715,000,  an  increase  of  134  P«  cent  The  aver- 
age farm  has  88  acres.  There  are  187,831  white  and  65,504 
negro  farmers  in  the  State. 
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The  total  number  of  farms  operated  in  1910  by  owners,  part 
owners,  and  owners  and  tenants,  comprising  the  "all  owners" 
class,  was  145,129,  as  compared  with  130,572  in  1900,  an  increase 

of  14,557- 
The  farms  operated  by  the  ''all  owners"  class  constituted  57  per 

cent  of  the  whole  number  of  farms  in  1910,  and  58  per  cent  in 

1900;  those  operated  by  the  "all  tenants"  class,  42  per  cent  in 

1910  and  41  per  cent  in  1900. 

The  live  stock  of  the  State  in  1910  was  as  follows:  192,000 
horses,  181,000  mules,  297,000  dairy  cattle,  449.000  other  cattle, 
1,356,000  swine,  and  215,000  sheep. 

In  1908,  according  to  a  Government  fisheries  report  issued  in 
191 1,  North  Carolina  produced  fish  to  the  value  of  $  1,776,00a 
There  were  9,681  persons  employed,  299  boats,  and  4,984  ves- 
sels. Shad  was  the  most  valuable  product,  and  oysters  ranked 
second. 

Mining. — Minerals  are  found,  but  not  in  large  quantities.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  North 
Carolina  leads  in  the  production  of  mica  and  of  monazite.  The 
principal  industry,  however,  is  clay  working.  The  output  of  the 
kilns  make  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  State's  total  produc- 
tion. The  clay  products  are  principally  common  brick,  with  small 
quantities  of  front  brick,  drain  tile,  etc  Second,  in  importance 
is  building  stone,  composed  almost  entirely  of  granite.  The  total 
value  of  the  stone  in  1910  was  $879,572,  and  in  191 1  it  was  $826.- 
928;  of  clay  in  1910,  $1,223,664;  in  1911,  $1,280,126;  and  of  all 
products  in  1910,  was  $2,730,818,  against  $2,797,155  in  1911.  A 
detailed  list  for  the  preceding  year  was  as  follows : 


Product 

Clay    products » « 

Copper     (pounds) 

Gems  and  precious  stones 

Gold   (ounces,   troy) — 

Lime   (short   tons) — 

Mica     

Mineral  water  (gallons  sold) 

Monazite  and  zircon    (pounds) 

Sand  and  gravel   (short  tons) 

Silver    (ounces,    troy) 

Stone ••%............ «...», 

Talc  and  soapstone   (short  tons) 

Other     products... « •• 

Total     


Quantity    I       Value 


1»,451 


HJD&JQ1 


••  •  *  • 

419 

1.51S 

turn 

tjm 

44418 

•  •  •  • 

148,4* 

8,171 

atm 

1,068 

<un 

•,181 

u» 

400 

Mi 

17JM8 


818KU1S 


Manufactures. — The  manufacturing  of  cotton  fabrics  and  to- 
bacco products  and  lumbering  are  the  important  industries  of 
the  State. 

Its  recent  growth  in  manufactures  has  placed  North  Carolina 
among  the  leading  industrial  States  of  the  South.  Each  succeed- 
ing census  since  1849  has  shown  a  rapid  increase.    In  that  year. 
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the  total  value  of  manufactures  was  $9,111,000;  in   1899,  $&5>a 
274,000;  and  in  1909,  $216,656,000. 
The  detailed  figures  for  the  last  census  were  as  follows : 


Establishments 


Number 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Brick  and  tile 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cotton     goods 

Furniture    

Hosiery    

Leather    goods 

Lumber    

Printing  and   publish- 
ing     

Tobacco    

AH   other  industries.. 


168  11,454,000  1,762  $453,000  $1,174,000 

125  2,010,000  1,597  542,000  2,304,000 

281  96,993,000  48,525  13,741,000  72,680,000 

117  7,606,000  6,023  1,980,000  7,885,000 

62  5,164,000  5,361  1,265,000  6,152,000 

72  7,037,000  1,137  461,000  6,842,000 

2,644  29,675,000  38,636  1,971,000  33,525,000 

822  2,180,000  2,069  967,000  2,497,000 

43  23,162,000  9,066  2,881,000  35,987,000 

1,206  46,874,000  19,289  16,998,000  49,610,000 


Total    4,931     $217,186,000       133,453     $41,259,000     $210,650,000 


Transportation. — According  to  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Eco- 
nomics, there  were  5,022  miles  of  steam  railroad  in  the  State, 
January  1,  19-11.  There  are  also  some  200  miles  of  electric  road. 
There  are  four  principal  rivers,  all  flowing  in  a  general  south- 
easterly direction  to  the  Atlantic:  the  Roanoke,  emptying  into 
Albemarle  Sound;  the  Pamlico  and  the  Neuse,  emptying  into 
Pamlico  Sound;  and  the  Cape  Fear,  near  whose  mouth  is  located 
Wilmington,  the  chief  port 

Finance  and  Banking. — According  to  the  last  report  of  the  State 
Treasurer  for  1912,  the  following  was  the  financial  condition  of 
the  State: 

Balance  on  hand,  Dec)  1,  1911 $211,369 

Receipts  for  ensuing  year 3,321,647 


Total    

Disbursements 


Balance  on  hand,  Dec.  1,  1912. 


3,533,016 
3,246,529 

$286,487 


Outstanding  accounts  unpaid  on  Dec.  i,  1912,  would  leave  an 
actual  deficit  of  $809,221.  There  is  also  a  bonded  debt  of  $7-532r 
950,  and  a  floating  debt  of  $300,000. 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
for  1910  (published  in  1911)  showed  the  following  condition  of 
the  various  banks  in  the  State : 


Banks 


Number 


Capital 
Stock 


Deposits 


T.nans  and 
Discounts 


National     75 

State     806 

Stock    Savings 24 

Loan  &  Trust   Co's 5 

Total    .~~  410 


$7,935,000 

6,073.201 

843.044 

1,674,600 


$23,081,144 

27.013,823 

7.233,201 

6,992,703 


$34,671,481 

29,988,103 

6.992,322 

6,772^90 


$16,526,605  $64,321,231  $78,374,296 
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A  special  report  of  the  Comptroller  showed  the  following  con- 
dition  of  the  national  hanks,  Sept.  1,  1911:  Number,  74;  capital 
stock  paid  in,  $8,385,000;  surplus,  $2,400,230;  individual  deposits, 
$25,899,069;  loans  and  discounts,  $36,853,803.  Of  this  number 
40  have  savings  departments,  with  deposits  amounting  to  $3,- 
414,218. 

Military  Bodies — The  North  Carolina  National  Guard,  a  bri- 
gade with  headquarters  at  Raleigh,  consists  of:  Artillery,  1  field 
battery;  coast  artillery  corps,  4  companies;  infantry,  3  regiments 
of  12  companies  each;  and  hospital  corps,  2  detachments.  The 
total  strength  on  January  1,  1911,  was  222  officers  and  2,272 
enlisted  men.  The  unorganized  men  in  the  State  numbered  300,- 
000.  There  is  a  naval  brigade  of  the  National  Guard  having  2 
battalions  of  seven  divisions,  with  headquarters  at  Newbern. 
Two  vessels  are  loaned  by  the  U.  S.  Government.  -On  January  I, 
191 1,  the  total  enlisted  force  consisted  of  44  officers  and  300  men. 
Local  organizations  are  constantly  recruiting  men  for  the  various 
naval  and  military  companies. 

Present  State  Government — Governor,  Locke  Craig;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  E.  L.  Daughtridge;  Secretary  of  State,  J.  B.  Grimes; 
Treasurer,  B.  R.  Lacy;  Auditor,  W.  P.  Wood;  Attorney-General, 
T.  W.  Bickett;  Superintendent  of  Education,  J.  Y.  Joyner;  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  W.  A  Graham;  Commissioner  of  In- 
surance, J.  R.  Young. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA 

Capital — Bismarck 

Governor — L.  B.  Hanna  (until  Jan.,  1915) 

NORTH  DAKOTA,  a  North  Central  State  of  the  United 
States  lies  between  lat.  450  55*  and  490  N.,  and  between 
long.  960  25'  and  1040  3'  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Canadian  provinces  of  Assiniboia  and  Manitoba,  on  the 
east  by  the  State  of  Minnesota,  on  the  south  by  South  Dakota, 
and  on  the  west  by  Montana.  It  has  an  extreme  length,  from 
east  to  west,  of  360  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  210  miles.  Area, 
70,837  square  miles,  of  which  654  square  miles  is  water.  The 
surface  is  for  the  most  part  prairie  land  with  very  little  rise. 

Early  History. — The  old  Territory  of  Dakota  took  its  name  from 
the  Dakotahs,  another  name  for  the  Sioux  Confederation*    Lewis 
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and  Clark  explored  the  region  and  wintered  near  Mandan  in 
1804.     Lord  Selkirk,  supposing  the  region  to  be  a  part  of  his 
purchase  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  built  a  fort  at  Pem- 
bina in  1 810.     In  1830  the  first  steamer  ascended  the  Missouri 
River.    Fremont  in  1839,  an^  Warner  in  1855,  explored  and  re- 
ported on  most  of  the  region.     In  185 1  the  Sioux  Indians  ceded 
a  part  of  their  land  to  the  Government  and  it  Was  opened  to 
settlers.    In  1857  the  first  settlement  was  made  in  Sioux  Falls,  in 
South  Dakota,  and  two  years  later,  when  Minnesota  became  a 
Territory,   a  part  of  this  section  was  assigned  to  it.     In   1861 
the  Territory  of  Dakota  was  organized,  and  included  Montana; 
and  parts  of  Wyoming  and  Idaho.     It  was  not  until  1868  that 
the  present   limits  of  the   State  were   settled.     Because   of  the 
influx   of   the   murderous   Sioux   Indians   after  the   outrages   in 
Minnesota,  settlement  in  the  region  was  checked  until  after  1866. 
With  the  growth  of  the  population  came  the  demand  for  State- 
hood, and,  finally,  in  1889,  after  the  Territory  had  been  divided 
into  two  parts,  North  Dakota  was  admitted  to  the  Union  by  an  act 
dated  February  22. 

Constitution  and  Government- — The  present  Constitution,  which 
is  the  first,  was  adopted  in  October,  1889.  It  provides  for  the 
usual  three  governing  bodies:  Legislative,  executive,  and  judicial. 

(1)  The  Legislative  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  40  mem- 
bers elected  for  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of 
100  members  elected  for  two  years.  Members  receive  $5  a  day 
and  mileage.    Sessions  are  biennial  and  are  limited  to  60  days. 

(2)  The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State, 
Auditor,  Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  and  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,  are 
elected  for  two  years.     The  Governor  receives  $5,000  a  year. 

(3)  There  is  a  Supreme  Court  of  three  judges  elected  by  the 
State  at  large  for  six  years.  There  are  six  district  courts,  with 
judges  elected  from  each  district  for  four  years.  County  court 
judges  are  elected  for  two  years.  The  Legislature  provides  for 
the  election  of  justices  of  the  peace  and  police  magistrates. 

All  county,  township,  and  district  officers  are  provided  for  by 
general  legislation.    The  State  is  divided  into  49  organized  counties* 

Political  Aspect. — The  State  has  but  3  Congressional  districts. 
Legislation  has  provided  for  the  direct  Presidential  primary. 
The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election  (1912)  were: 


Candidate 


Party 


Vote        Per  Cent 


Wilson    Democratic  29,555              34.78 

Taft  Republican  23,090             27.56 

Roosevelt    Progressive  25,726             29X6 

Debs Socialist  6,966 

Chafin    Prohibition  1,243 

Total    86,580 
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The  returns  for  the  1912  election  for  Governor  were: 

Hanna,    Republican    19*811 

Hellstrom,    Democratic    31,544 

Sweet,    Progressive    9,406 

Bowen,    Socialist    6,835 

Total    87,596 

The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following  Sen- 
ators  and  Representatives,  all   Republicans: 


SENATORS 


Porter  J.  McCumber.     (1917) 


Asle  J.  Gronna.    (1915) 


1.  H.  T.   Helgesen. 

2.  George  M.  Young. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
[Mar.  4,  1913— Mar.  4,   1915.] 

3.  P.   D.  Norton. 


Population. — The  population  of  the  State,  according  to  the  1910 
census,  was  £77,056,  an  increase  of  80.8  per  cent  m  ten  years. 
The  largest  city  of  the  State  is  Fargo,  with  13,097  inhabitants. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  191 1,  North  Dakota  had  10438 
births  and  3,570  deaths. 

Education  and  Religion. — The  State  has  a  school  and  institu- 
tional land  grant  of  $64,000,000.  The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education's  report  for  191 1  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated 
form  below.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  8 
and  14,  and  is  provided  by  the  State.  The  common  school  pop- 
ulation, estimated,  was  167,346,  of  which  83.75  per  cent  were 
enrolled.  The  total  expenditure  for  one  year  was  $3,037,907, 
School  days  147.3.   The  following  is  a  general  survey: 


Classification 


Schools 


Teachers 


Students  • 


Common     Schools , 

High   Schools,   Public 

High  Schools  and  Academies,  Private. 

Professional     Schools 

Normal    Schools,   Public 

Colleges  and  Universities,   General.... 


4,800 

7,387 

139,801 

114 

366 

8,485 

10 

53 

920 

3 

65 

134 

3 

82 

1,358 

4 

191 

747 

Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows: 


Name  and  Location 


Year 
Founded 


Instruc- 
tors 


Students 


Male 


Female 


University  of  N.  Dakota,  University....  (3)  1884 

Fargo  College,  Fargo (1)  1887 

North  Dakota  Agri.  College,  AgrL  Coll.  (3)  1891 

Wesley  College,   Grand  Forks (2)  1892 


77 
13 


326 
89 

617 
18 


171 

90 

399 


(1)   Nonscctarian.    (2)   Methodist  Episcopal.    (3)   State  Institutions, 
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The  State  also  maintains  1  school  for  the  blind  at  Bathgate, 
and  1  school  for  the  deaf  at  Devils  Lake. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  commu- 
nicants, or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Roman  Catholic, 
61,261;  Lutheran,  59,923;  Methodist,  10,223;  Presbyterian,  6,727; 
Congregational,  5,290;   Baptist,  4,596. 

Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising — The  arable  land  surface  in 
North  Dakota  is  more  than  40,000,000  acres.  The  following  sum- 
mary of  crops  for  1912  and  191 1  was  issued  by.  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture: 


Crop 


Total  Acres 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Corn               (1912) 828,000 

(1911) 290,000 

Wheat            (1912) 7,990,000 

(1911) 9.160,000 

Oats               (1912) 2,300,000 

(1911) 2,180,000 

Barley            (1912) 1,176,000 

(1911) 1,060.000 

Rye                 (1912) 48,000 

(1911) 36,000 

Potatoes         (1912) 62,000 

(1911) 42,000 

Hay                (1912) 864,000 

(1911) 192,000 

Flaxseed        (1912) 1,246,000 

(1911) 1,200,000 


8,768,000  bu. 
7,260,000  " 
143,820.000 
73,200,000 
96,220,000 
61,230.000 
35,162,000 
20,476,000 
864,000 
698,000 
6,666,000 
6,040,000 
610,000  tons 
211,000   u 
12,086,000  bu. 
9,120,000 


u 
** 
<« 

*4 
*« 
4$ 
M 
«• 
M 
it 


t* 


83,766,000 

4,360.000 

99,236.000 

66,148,000 

20,948,000 

21,004,000 

12,307,000 

17,404,000 

406,00a 

464,000 

1,864,000 

2,772,000 

2,806,000 

1,477,000 

13,778,000 

16,781,000 


There  were  29,796  fruit  trees  in  bearing,  2,381  acres  of  berries, 
and  a  constantly  increasing  acreage  devoted  to  vegetables,  to  which 
the  soil  is  well  adapted. 

The  live  stock  was  as  follows:  Cattle,  476,033;  horses,  456,342; 
hogs,  206,757;  sheep,  169,759;  mules,  6,979;  total,  1,315,870. 

Mining. — There  are  33,000  square  miles  of  land  underlaid  with 
500,000,600,000  tons  of  lignite  coal,  of  a  high  quality,  and  of 
which  over  500,000  tons  were  mined  by  nearly  900  men  from 
100  mines  in  1910. 

The  value  at  the  mines  of  North  Dakota's  coal  production  in 
1910  was  $595,139,  and  of  clay  products  (brick)  was  $227,455. 

Some  mineral  waters  are  sold,  and  there  is  a  small  output  o£ 
sand  and  gravel. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
the  following  was  the  mineral  output  of  this  State  in  191 1: 


Product 


I     Quantity 


Value 


Clay  products.... 
Coal,  short  tons. 

Natural   gas 

Other  products... 


802,628 


Total 


$210,616 

720,489 

6,738 

20,582 

$957,125 
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Manufactures. — The  principal  manufactures  of  the  State  are 
connected  with  the  preparation  of  flour,  butter,  cheese,  and  other 
farm  and  dairy  products.  According  to  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Census 
of  19 10  the  following  were  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
State  : 


Establishments 


Number 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Bakery  products  67 

Brick  and  tile  13 

Dairy  products 68 

Flour-mill  products   84 

Printing  and  publishing..  330 

All  other  industries 190 

Total  752 


$337,000 

242 

not  000 

1001,000 

769,000 

214 

113,000 

287,000 

312,000 

106 

54,000 

1,029,000 

4,427.000 

710 

482,000 

11,685,000 

1,956,000 

1,294 

687,000 

1,910,000 

3,785,000 

1,582 

979,000 

3,626.000 

$11,585,000      4,148       $2,416,000       $19,138,000 


Other  leading  industries  not  itemized  above  are:  the  manufac- 
ture of  leather  goods,  with  19  establishments  and  products  to  the 
value  of  $683,000;  car  construction  and  repairs,  with  5  establish- 
ments and  $680,000  worth  of  products;  the  mineral  and  soda-water 
industry,  manufacture  of  artificial  stone,  and  working  in  copper, 
tin,  and  sheet  iron. 

Although  North  Dakota  is  primarily  an  agricultural  community, 
the  total  value  of  manufactured  products  of  the  State  has  increased 
steadily  at  each  census  since  1899.  Prior  to  that  year  manufac- 
turing in  the  State  was  limited  almost  entirely  to  neighborhood, 
and  building  industries;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  flour-mill 
industry,  practically  the  entire  product  was  made  for  local  con* 
sumption. 

In  1899  there  were  337  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $3,512,- 
000 ;  and  in  ten  years  this  had  increased  to  752  establishments  with 
a  capital  of  $11,585,000. 

Transportation — The  actual  railway  valuation  of  the  State  is 
$161,000,000.  On  January  1,  191 1,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  there  were  4,501,26  miles 
of  track.  There  is  a  scheme  now  being  projected  for  deepening 
the  Upper  Missouri  which  will  throw  the  State  open  to  cheap 
river  transportation. 

Finance  and  Banking — The  assessed  valuation  of  the  State  is 
$278,622,164,  with  an  actual  property  valuation  of  $1,114,488,856. 
The  per  capita  wealth  of  the  State  is  $1,931,  being  larger  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  The  entire  bonded  indebtedness 
of  the  State  is  $1,151,300.  For  the  year  ended  October  31,  1910, 
the  total  receipts  were  $4,429,224.  The  expenditure  was  $4,982,- 
528,  and  the  balance  $941,458. 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
for  1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following  condition 
of  the  various  banks  in  the  State : 
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Banks 


National     

State     

Loan  &  Trust  Co's. 


Number 


Capital 
Stock 


149 

519 

2 


$5,280,750 

6,848,480 

196,800 


Deposits 


$29,005,687 

87,951,307 

198,468 


"     ■■   ."4J 

Loans  and 
Discounts 


$29,290,827 

35,765,886 

844,703 


Total 


670 


$12,326,000  $67,135,462 


$65,401,416 


Military  Bodies^-The  North  Dakota  National  Guard,  with 
headquarters  at^  Bismarck,  consists  of:  Artillery,  1  field  battery; 
infantry,  1  regiment  of  12  companies;  and  hospital  corps.  The 
total  strength  on  January  1,  1911,  was  61  officers  and  705  enlisted 
men.    The  unorganized  men  in  the  State  numbered  60,000. 

Present  State  Governments-Governor,  L.  B.  Hanna;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, A.  T.  Kraabel;  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  Hall; 
Treasurer,  Gunder  Olson;  Auditor,  C.  O.  Jorginson;  Attorney- 
General,  Andrew  Miller;  Superintendent  of  Education,  E.  J. 
Taylor;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  W.  C.  Gilbrath;  Commis- 
sioner of  Insurance,  W.  C.  Taylor. 
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OHIO 

Capitol — Columbus 

Governor — James  M.  Cox  (until  Jan.,  1915) 

OHIO,  a  North  Central  State  of  the  United  States,  lying  be- 
tween lat.  380  2/  and  410  5/  N.,  and  between  long.  8o° 
34'  and  840  49'  W.,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Michigan 
and  Lake  Erie,  on  the  east  by  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia, 
on  the  southeast  by  West  Virginia,  on  the  southwest  by  Kentucky, 
and  on  the  west  by  Indiana.  The  State  measures  210  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  215  miles  from  east  to  west.  Area,  41,040 
square  miles,  of  which  300  square  miles  is  water.  Rolling  plain 
forms  the  surface  of  the  State. 

Early  History, — Owing  to  the  enmity  of  the  Indians,  the  French 
explorers  were  kept  from  visiting  this  region  until  late.  In  1749 
Celeron  returned  with  the  first  authentic  report  of  the  district. 
France  claimed  the  territory  he  passed  through,  and  by  driving  the 
English  traders  out,   precipitated  the  French  and  Indian  war. 
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The  French  possessions  east  of  the  Mississippi  passed  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763.  After  the  northwest  ter- 
ritory was  formed,  settlements  became  very  rapid  Massachusetts 
pioneers  founded  Marietta  in  1788;  Symes  of  New  Jersey  started 
a  settlement  between  the  Miami  Rivers;  in  the  same  year  Ken- 
tuckians  founded  Cincinnati,  in  the  next  year*  a  French  settlement 
was  made  at  Gallipolis.  The  first  session  of  a  representative 
assembly  was  held  at  Cincinnati  in  1799.  I*1  I^°°  Connecticut 
abandoned  her  jurisdiction  over  the  Western  Reserve  Territory 
along  Lake  Erie.  The  territory  was  divided  and  the  western  part 
named  Indiana.  In  a  convention  at  Chillicothe  in  November,  1802,  a 
constitution  was  adopted  which  provided  for  the  boundaries  of  the 
territory.  On  March  1  of  the  next  year  the  first  legislature  met 
Although  there  was  no  State  government,  Congress  declared  that 
by  adopting  a  constitution  Ohio  had  become  a  State.  The  capita] 
was  fixed  at  Chillicothe  until  1810,  when  it  was  moved  to  Zanes- 
ville.  Six  years  later  the  seat  of  government  was  moved  to 
•  Columbus.  From  the  time  of  the  application  of  steam,  the  con- 
struction of  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  completion  of  the  Miami  and 
Ohio  canals  in  1835,  the  State  entered  upon  a  great  period  of 
prosperity. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  present  constitution  is  the 
second,  having  been  adopted  in  185 1  by  popular  vote.  Every  twenty 
years  the  question  of  a  general  revision  of  the  constitution  is 
submitted  to  the  people.  The  present  one  provides  for  the  usual 
three  governing  bodies,  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary.  Voters 
are  male  citizens,  residents  of  the  State  for  one  year  and  of  the 
county  thirty  days. 

(1)  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  34  members,  and 
a  House  of  Representatives  of  1 18  members.  Members  are  elected 
for  two  years,  and  receive  $1,000  a  year.  The  Legislature  meets 
biennially  in  even-numbered  years. 

(2)  The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State, 
Treasurer,  and  Attorney-General,  are  elected  for  two  years;  the 
School  Commissioner  for  three  years,  and  the  Auditor  for  four 
years.    The  Governor's  salary  is  $10,000. 

(3)  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court,  circuit 
courts,  courts  of  common  pleas,  courts  of  probate,  and  justices  of 
the  peace.  The  General  Assembly  may  establish  other  inferior 
courts.  The  judges  and  justices  are  chosen  by  popular  vote,  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  not  less  than  five  years,  the 
judges  of  the  common  pleas  for  five  years,  the  justices  of  the 
peace  for  three  years.  The  Legislature  provides  by  law  for  the 
organization  and  powers  of  cities  and  incorporated  villages.  There 
are  88  counties  in  the  State. 

Political  Aspect. — The  State  is  divided  into  21   Congressional 
districts.     The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election    (1912) » 
were: 
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Candidate 


Party 


Vote     I    Per  Cent 


Wilson    Democratic  423,152             40.94 

Taft    Republican  277,066             26,30 

Roosevelt    Progressive  229,327              22.19 

Debs    Socialist  89,930 

Scattering     14,082 


Total     1,103,557 

The  returns  for  the  1912  election  for  Governor  were : 

Cox,     Democratic 439,323 

Brown,    Republican 272,500 

Garf  ord,     Progressive 217,908 

Scattering    107,006 

Total    1,086,731 

The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following  Sen* 
ators  and  Representatives  (Republicans  in  roman,  Democrats  in 
italics) : 

SENATORS 
Theodore  E.  Burton.    (1915)  Atlee  Pomerene.    (1917) 

REPRESENTATIVES 
[Mar.  4,  1913—  Mar.  4,  1915.] 

L  5*.  Bowdle.  12.    C.  L.  Brumbaugh, 

2.  Alfred  G.  Allen.  13.  John  A.  Key. 

3.  Warren  Gard.  14.  WiUiam  G.  Sharp*. 

4.  7.  H.  Goeke.  15.  George  White. 
6.  Timothy  T.  Ansberry.  16.  W.  B.  Francis. 

6.  S.  D.  Feat.  17.  William  A.  Ashbrook. 

7.  /.  D.  Post.  18.  John   J.    Whit  acre. 

8.  Frank  B.  Willis.  19.  B.  R.  Bathrick. 

9.  Isaac  R.  Sherwood.  20.  William  Gordon. 
10.  Robert  Switzer.  2L  Robert  J.  Bulkley. 
1L  Horatio  C.  Claypool. 

At  large — Robert  Grosser. 

Population. — The  population  of  Ohio  is  4,767,121.  Compared 
with  a  population  of  4,157,545  in  1900,  this  represents  an  increase 
during  the  last  decade  of  609,576,  or  14.7  per  cent. 

Ohio  has  82  cities.  Cleveland,  the  largest  city,  has  a  population 
of  560,663,  and  Cincinnati,  the  next  largest  city,  a  population  of 
363,591.  Columbus,  Toledo,  and  Dayton,  with  181,511,  168,497,  apd 
116,577  inhabitants,  respectively,  are  the  only  other  cities  with 
more  than  100,000  population. 

The  total  land  area  of  the  State  is  40,740  square  miles.  The 
average  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  1910  was  117;  in 
1900  and  1890  it  was  102.1  and  90.1,  respectively.  In  density  of 
population  Ohio  ranks  eighth  among  the  States. 

According  to  the  State  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  there  were 
41,308  marriages,  100,160  births,  and  50,731  deaths  in  1909. 

Education  and  Religion. — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  191 1  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
below.     Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14, 
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and  is  provided  by  the  State.  The  common  school  population, 
estimated,  was  1,075,686,  of  which  77.60  per  cent  were  enrolled. 
This  excludes  87,800  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  length  of 
term  was  170  days,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  common 
schools,  for  one  year,  was  $25,500,216.  The  following  is  a  general 
survey : 


Classification 


Schools 


Teachers 


Student* 


Common     Schools 12,779 

High    Schools,    Public 789 

High  Schools  and  Academies,  Private 63 

Professional    Schools 41 

Normal    Schools,    Public 7 

Normal  Schools,  Private 6  ' 

Colleges    and  Universities,   General 39 

Colleges  for  Women 3 

Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows: 


27,841 

838.000 

3,026 

80,131 

326 

4,906 

766 

3,343 

137 

1,308 

42 

399 

1,742 

11,794 

• .  • 

410 

Name  and  Location 


Year 
Founded 


Instruc- 
tors 


Students 


Male     Female 


Ohio    University,    Athens (4)  1809  58  S38  564 

Miami    University,    Oxford (4)  1824  49  304  228 

Franklin   College,    New    Athens U)  1826  11  60  36 

Kenyon    College,    Gambier (17)  1825  21  142 

Western    Reserve    Univ.,    Cleveland     (1)  1826  207  694  171 

Denison    University,    Granville (5)  1831  42  358  322 

St.  Xavier  College,  Cincinnati (3)  1831  26  324 

Oberlin     College,     Oberlin (1)  1833  129  668           1,220 

Marietta    College,    Marietta (1)  1835  29  199  212 

Muskingum  College.  New  Concord..  (10)  1837  23  149  129 

Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Delaware....     (2)  1844  135  696  666 

Wittenberg   College,   Springfield (8)  1846  30  387  231 

Mount  Union  College,  Alliance (2)  1846  25  134  96 

Baldwin    University,    Berea (2)  1846  26  268  122 

Otterbein  University,  Westerville... .  (11)  1847  22  192  106 

Capital     University,     Columbus (8)  1850  11  145 

Heidelberg    University,    Tiffin (14)  1850  26  104  67 

St.    Mary's    Inst.,    Dayton (3)  1852  12  200 

Antioch   Coll..   Yellow  Springs (1)  1853  18  78  61 

Wiiberforce    Univ.,    WUber force....     (7;  1856  27  150  190 

Scio   College,    Scio (2)  1887  11  90  204 

German  Wallace  College,  Berea (2)  1864  25  155  74 

Wilmington    Coll.,   Wilmington (12)  1870  14  61  70 

Univ.   of  Wooster,  Wooster (6)  1870  34  313  312 

Toledo    University,    Toledo (16)  1872  57  223  637 

Buchtel  College,  Akron (21)  1272  21  126  118 

Ohio  State  Univ.,  Columbus (4)  1873  214          2,186  662 

Univ.    of   Cincinnati,    Cincinnati (16)  1874  131  791  220 

Rio   Grande  College,  Rio   Grande...  (15)  1876  6  47  73 

Ashland  College.  Ashland (18)  1876  14  175  42 

Case  ScM  Ajppl'd  Science,  Cleveland    (1)  1881  36  479 

Findlay    College,     Findlay (20)  1884  10  72  26 

Defiance    College,    Defiance (9)  1885  16  190  166 

St.   Ignatius   College,   Cleveland (3)  1886  25  272 

Cedarville   College,    Cedarville (19)  1894  16  41  22 

W.   Lafayette   Coll.,  W.  Lafayette..  (13)  1900  12  48  28 

.    (1)   Nonpectarian.     (2)   Methodist  Eoiscopal.     (3)    Roman  Catholic.     (4)  State 

Institution.     (6)     Baptist.     (6)     Presbyterian.    (7)    Am.  Methodist    EpiscopaL     (8) 
Lutheran.     (9)  Christian.     (10)  United  Presbyterian.     (U)  United  Brethren.     (12) 

Friends.    (13V    Methodist    Protestant.    (14)     Reformed.  (15)     Free    Baptist.    (16) 

9£?'^17K  Protestant     Episcopal.    (18)     Dunker.    (19)  Reformed    Presbyterian. 
(20)  Church  of  God.     (21)  Umversalist 
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The  State  also  maintains  4  public  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools,  and  a  school  for  the  blind  and  deaf  at  Columbus. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  communi- 
cants or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Roman  Catholic, 
557»6So;  Methodist,  355,444;  Presbyterian,  138,768;  Lutheran,  132,- 
439;  Baptist,  92,112;  Disciples,  88,787;  Reformed,  51,328;  United 
Brethren,  71,338,  Congregational,  43»555*>  Protestant  Episcopal, 
32>399;  Jews*  85,000. 

Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising. — Ohio  is  mainly  an  agricultural 
State.  The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  monthly  report  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture : 


Crops 


Total  Acres 


Production 


Corn 
Wheat 
Oats 
Barley 

Rye 

Buckwheat 
Potatoes 
Hay 
Tobacco 


(1912) 4,075,000 

(1911) 3,900,000 

(1912) 1,220.000 

(1911) 2,265,000 

(1912) 2,120,000 

(1911) 1,700,000 


20,000 
20,000 
67,000 
60,000 
21,000 
19,000 
18fi,000 
190.000 

(1912) 2,9G0,000 

(1911) 2,556,000 

(1912) 86,200 

(1911) 88,000 


(1912) 

(1911). 

(1912), 

(1911). 

(1912) 

(1911). 

(1912). 

(1911), 


Farm  Value 


174,410,000  bu. 

178,484,000 

150,540,000    " 

87,313,000 

9,700,000   " 

9,565,000 

36,240,000    " 

32,978.000 

93,280,000   " 

30,782,000 

64,570,000   " 

24,666,000 

620,000    " 

341,000 

644,000    M 

457,000 

884,000    " 

663,000 

930.000    •' 

790,000 

410,000    M 

287,000 

399,000   " 

311,000 

20,832,000    " 

11.041,000 

12,350,000    ° 

10,374,000 

4,026,000  tons 

62,338,000 

2.505.000    " 

47,344,000 

79,304,000  lbs. 

7,217,000 

81,400,000    " 

6,186,400 

In  1910  there  were  271,383  farms  with  a  total  of  24,074,000 
acres,  a  decrease  of  two  per  cent  in  ten  years,  valued  at  $1,650,- 
746,000,  an  increase  of  59  per  cent.  The  average  farm  is  89 
acres. 

The  entire  land  surface  of  Ohio  is  about  26,000,000  acres,  and 
of  this  area  92.5  per  cent  is  included  in  farms. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  reported  the  following 
number  of  live  stock  in  the  State,  January  1,  1913:  horses,  892,000; 
mules,  24,000;  milch  cows,  869,000;  other  cattle,  814,000;  sheep, 
3*435*09°  J  swine,  3,399>oo°- 

Mining. — According  to  the  last  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  Ohio  ranks  first  in  clay  products,  and  second  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pig  iron.  Coal  is  a  rival  with  clay  for  first  place. 
Petroleum  and  natural  gas  are  important. 

Figures  for  1910  were:  clay  products,  $31, 525,948;  coal,  $35,- 
932.288;  pig  iron,  $85,385,254;  all  products/exclusive  of  pig  iron, 
$100,004,982. 

The  output  for  191 1  was:  clay  products,  $32,663,895;  coal 
$31,810,123;  pig  iron,  $73,484,592;  all  products,  exclusive  of  pig 
iron,  $57,090,284. 

Detailed  figures  for  the  preceding  year  were  as  follows: 
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Product 


Quantity 


Value 


Cement,  Portland   (barrels).... 

Clay     products 

Coal    (short   tons) 

Glass  sand  (short  tons) 

Grindstones  and  pulpstones.... 

Iron,    pig    (long    tons) 

Lime   (short  tons) 

Mineral  waters   (gallons  sold). 

Natural    gas 

Petroleum     • 

Pyrite    

Salt     (barrels) 

Sand  and  gravel    (short  tons) 

Stone    , 

Other    products , 


1,813,621 

27,639.C4i 
88,054 

'6,651,545 

343,754 

2,709,060 

io,6S2,798 

9,461 

3.684,772 

3,927419 


Total 


$1,359,245 

30,346,241 

27,789,01l 

96,331 

679,930 

99,521,000 

1,241,71» 

112,775 

9,996,938 

18,225,377 

29,008 

993,700 

1,487,965 

5,659,052 

697,306 


$193,244,492 


Manufactures. — Although  mining  and  agriculture  are  important, 
Ohio  is  largely  a  manufacturing  State.  Its  early  industrial  develop- 
ment was  due  in  part  to  its  excellent  location,  since  its  manu- 
factures received  an  impetus  from  the  rapid  settlement  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  In  1849  tne  tota*  value  of  products  for  Ohio 
amounted  to  $62,692,279,  while  in  1909,  it  reached  $1,437,935,817, 
a  figure  about  twenty-three  times  that  of  60  years  before. 

The  last  census  (19 10)  showed  the  following  details  as  to  in- 
dustries : 


Establishments 


Number 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Agricultural     i  m  - 

plements    55 

Automobiles     76 

Boots  and  shoes..  72 

Bread    products...  1,467 

Brick   and   tile....  517 
Carriages          and 

wagons     407 

Clothing    496 

Copper    221 

Electrical    machin- 
ery      115 

Flour-mill       prod- 
ucts      673 

Foundries    1,218 

Furniture    228 

Glass    45 

Iron     116 

Leather  goods   ...  122 

Liquors    151 

Lumber    1,390 

Paints   87 

Paper    and    wood 

pulp    47 

Pottery     186 

Printing     1,655 

Slaughtering     and 

packing   1BJ 

Tobacco    1»1» 

All     other    indus- 

tries    *»ES1 

Total   15,138 


325,637,000 
30,892,000 
16,755.000 
11,781,000 
17,315,000 

20,398,000 
23,583,000 
21,685,000 


19,963,000 
177,745,000 
16,251,000 
16,201,000 
257,917,000 
17,829,000 
64.460,000 
28,500,000 
11,767,000 

20,970,000 
32,167,000 
38,053,000 

12,399,000 
11,070,000 


6,972 
13,468 

17,607 
8,758 
8,676 

10,350 

22,004 

7,685 


23,706,000  9,605 


4,164 
74,887 

9,449 
10,630 
50,190 

4,337 

5,963 
16,445 

2,587 

4.972 

17,751 
22,754 

3.864 
14,681 


$4,303,000 
9,176,000 
8,771,000 
4,470,000 
4,117.000 

6,829,000 

11,666,000 

1  4,124,000 

5,376,000 

2.097,000 

49,923,000 

5.197,000 

6,693,000 

39,131,000 

16,394,000 

5,442,000 

8,168,000 

2,281,000 

3,016,000 
10,071,000 
14,813,000 

2,544,000 
5,485,000 


$14,440,000 

38,839,000 

31,561,000 

23,007.000 

9,358,000 

21,949,000 
44,362,000 
19,086,000 

18,777,000 

48,093,000 
145,837,000 
16,259,000 
14,388,000 
281,479,000 
15,067,000 
38,637.000 
34,597,000 
13,617,000 

16,965,000 
21,173,000 
41,657,000 

60,804,000 
28,907,000 


379,609,000   257,316    29,611,000    448,817,000 


$1,300,733,000   623,004  $317,697,000  $l,437,g86,000 
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Transportation. — There  are  9,088  miles  of  railroad  in  the  State, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  and  about  5,000 
miles  of  electric  road.  There  are  considerable  facilities  for  water 
transportation.  Cleveland,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  Cin- 
cinnati, on  the  Ohio  River,  are  the  chief  ports,  the  one  handling 
traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  other  for  the  Mississippi. 

Finance  and  Banking. — The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  ending  November  15,  1912: 

Cash  on  hand  November  16,  1911 $3,708,116 

Total  receipts  coring  fiscal  year 14,577,873 

Total    18,345,989 

Disbursements  during  fiscal  year 13,663,151 

Balance  on  hand  November  15,  1912 $4,682,838 

The  Treasurer  also  reported  securities  held  to  the  value  of 
$18,729,226.  There  is  no  State  debt  or  bond  issue.  The  total 
value  of  assessed  property  is  $6,201,303,588. 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
for  1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following  condition  of 
the  various  banks  in  the  State: 


Banks 


Number 


Capital 
Stock 


Deposits 


Loans  and 
Disccunts 


National    356  134,939,100 

State 422  20,529,819 

Mutual  ft  Stock  Savings  46  7,312,800 

Private     166  1,996,060 

Loan  ft  Trust  Co's 16  12,799,675 

Total   1,006  177,576,444 


$183,804,172 

149,651,510 

126,710,270 

30,035,159 

118,279,203 


$167,758,419 

121,173,155 

70,097,610 

24,344,045 

73,068,459 


$608,480,314 


$456,441,688 


Military  Bodies—- The  Ohio  National  Guard,  1  division  of  2 
brigades,  with  headquarters  at  Columbus,  consists  of:  Engineers, 
1  battalion  of  4  companies;  cavalry,  2  troops;  artillery,  ^  field 
batteries ;  infantry,  5  regiments  of  12  companies  each ;  3  regiments 
of  11  companies  each;  1  regiment  of  4  companies;  medical  de- 
partment, 2  ambulance  company  sections;  1  hospital  company  sec- 
tion; 1  hospital  corps  detachment;  and  signal  corps,  2  companies. 
The  total  strength  on  January  1,  191 1,  was  516  officers,  and  5,736 
enlisted  men. 

The  Ohio  Naval  Militia  consists  of  two  battalions  with  head- 
quarters of  first  battalion  at  Toledo,  and  of  the  second  battalion 
at  Cleveland  Two  vessels  are  loaned  to  the  State  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  On  January  1,  191 1,  the  force  consisted  of  16 
officers  and  232  men. 

Present  State  Government. — Governor,  J.  M.  Cox;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Hugh  L.  Nichols;  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  H. 
Graves;  Treasurer,  J.  M.  Brennan;  Auditor,  V.  Donahey;  At- 
torney-General,  Timothy   S.   Hogan;  Adjutant-General,   not  ap* 
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pointed;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Edmond  H.  Moore;  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  Frank  W.  Miller. 
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OKLAHOMA 

Capital — Oklahoma  City 

Governor— Lee  Cruce  (until  Jan.,  1915) 

A  SOUTH  CENTRAL  State  of  the  United  States,  Oklahoma 
lies  between  lat.  340  and  370  N.,  and  between  long.  960 
and  1030  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Colorado  and 
Kansas,  on  the  east  by  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  on  the  south  by 
Texas,  and  on  the  west  by  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  It  measures, 
from  north  to  south,  205  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  383  miles, 
The  area  of  the  State  is  70,057  square  miles,  of  which  643  square 
miles  is  water.  The  surface  of  the  State  is  a  rolling  plain  sloping 
from  about  2,500  feet  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  main  por- 
tion to  about  800  feet  in  the  extreme  east.  The  Chautauqua 
Mountain  range  runs  through  the  central  part  of  the  State,  and  the 
Wichita  Range  lies  in  the  south.  The  western  part  of  the  State 
is  in  the  Great  Plains  region,  rising  toward  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Early  History. — Part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  set  aside 
in  1834  as  the  "Indian  Country,"  Oklahoma  has  little  history  in 
the  past.  De  Penalosa,  a  Spaniard,  traveled  through  the  region 
in  1662,  giving  the  first  report  on  the  country.  The  Louisiana 
Purchase  in  1803  included  all  but  the  narrow  strip,  Beaver  County, 
which  was  part  of  Texas.  In  1866  the  Creek  Indians  ceded 
their  rights  to  the  land  and  Congress  voted  the  Territory  open 
to  settlers.  In  1890  Oklahoma  Territory  was  organized.  On 
November  16,  1907,  Oklahoma  became  a  State,  including  the  for* 
mer  Indian  Territory,  which  had  been  reserved  under  the  Terri- 
torial administration. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  present  Constitution,  the 
only  one  the  State  has  had,  was  adopted  in  1906.  It  provides 
for  the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall.  There  are  three  govern- 
ing bodies:   Legislative,  executive,  and  judicial. 

(1)  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  45  members, 
elected  for  4  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  93  mem- 
bers, elected  for  2  years.  Members  receive  $6  a  day  and  mileage. 
Sessions  are  biennial  and  are  limited  to  60  days. 

(2)  The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State, 
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Auditor,  Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  and  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  are  elected  for  four  years.  The  Governor  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  $4,500. 

(3)  The  judicial  power  in  the  State  is  vested  in  a  Supreme 
Court,  with  a  chief  justice  and  four  associates,  a  criminal  court 
of  appeals,  and  one  or  two  judges  appointed  for  each  of  the  24 
district  courts. 

Political  Aspect— The  State  is  divided  into  5  Congressional 
districts.  The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election  (1912) 
were: 


Candidate 


Party 


Vote 


Per  Cent 


Wilson   Democratic  119,156             46.84 

Taft   Republican  46,898             17.84 

Rooserdt    Progreaaive  45,393             17.84 

Deba    Socialist  42,262             16.61 

Chafin    Prohibition  2,186 

Total     254,389 

The  returns  for  the  1910  election* for  Governor  were: 


Candidate 


Party 


Vote 


Grace    Democratic  120,218 

McNeal Republican  99,627 

Cntmbee    - Socialist  24,707 

Scattering     -  8,214 

Total    247,086 

The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  (Republicans  in  roman,  Democrats  in 
italics) : 

SENATORS 
Thomas  P.  Gore,    (1*15)  Robert  L.  Owen.    (1919) 

REPRESENTATIVES 
[Mar.  4,  191S— Mar.  4,  1915.] 

1.  Bird  McGuire.  4.  Charles  D.  Carter. 

2.  Dick  T.  Morgan.  6.  Scott  Ferris. 

3.  James  S.  Davenport. 

At  large:  W.  H.  Murray;  Claude  Weaver.;  J.  B.  Thompson. 

Population. — The  population  of  the  State,  according  to  the 
census  of  1910,  was  1,657,155,  an  increase  of  109.7  Per  cent  *n 
ten  years.  There  were  1,444,535  whites  and  137,612  negroes. 
Two  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  State  are  Oklahoma  City,  the 
capital,  64,205;  and  Muskogee,  25,278. 

During  the  statistical  year  (1910)  there  were  26,774  births  and 
9,692  deaths. 

Education  and  Religion. — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  1911  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
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below.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  8  to  16, 
and  is  provided  by  the  State.  The  common  school  population, 
estimated,  was  518,690,  of  which  81.40  per  cent  were  enrolled. 
This  excludes  2,500  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  length  of 
term  was  140  days,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  common 
schools  for  one  year  was  $6,739,216.  The  following  is  a  gen- 
eral survey: 


Classification 


Schools 


Teachers 


Students 


Common     Schools , 

High    Schools,    Public 

High  Schools  and  Academies,  Private. 

Professional     Schools 

Normal  Schools,  Public 

Colleges   and  Universities,   General... 


6,846 

9,473 

422,809 

136 

634 

11,304 

16 

70 

1,476 

6 

•  •  • 

176 

6 

156 

3,632 

4 

172 

1.163 

Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows: 


Name  and  Location 


Students 


Bacone   College.    Bacone (3) 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman.......  (2) 

Oklahoma  Agri.  College,  Stillwater (2) 

Henry  Kendall  College,  Tulsa (4) 

Kingfisher   College,  Kingfisher (5) 

Epworth    University,    Oklahoma ,...  (1) 


1880 

10 

73 

67 

1892 

«3 

444 

248 

1892 

63 

646 

194 

1894 

14 

78 

91 

1895 

12 

61 

78 

1904 

.83 

960 
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(1)  Methodist  Episcopal.    (2)  State  Institutions.    (3)  Baptist.    (4)  Presbyterian. 
(5)  Congregational. 

The  State  also  maintains  a  public  reformatory  and  industrial 
school,  2  schools  for  the  blind,  and  2  schools  for  the  deaf. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  members  of 
religious  organizations:  Methodist,  76,336;  Baptist,  69,585;  Roman 
Cathofrc,  36,548;  Disciples,  32,306;  Presbyterian,  16,001. 

Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising. — The  soil  of  this  State  is  very 
fertile,  and  most  of  its  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  as  follows: 


I 


Total  Acres 


T 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Corn  (1912) 

(1911) 

Wheat  (1912) 

(1911) 

Oats  (1912) 

(1911) 

Barley  (1912) 

(1911) 

Rye  (1912) 

(1911) 

Potatoes        (1912) 

(1911) 

Hay  (1912) 

(1911) 

Cotton  (1912) 

(1911) 

Flaxseed        (1912) 

(1911) 


6,448,000 

101,878,000  bu. 

141,770,000 

6,676,000 

36,888,000  " 

26,822,000 

1,570,000 

20,096,000  " 

15,072,000 

1,122,000 

8,976,000  M 

8,268.000 

936,000 

23,494,000  " 

7,988,000 

909,000 

8,181,000  " 

3,927,000 

8,000 

160,000  " 

80,000 

10,000 

100,000  " 

61.M 

4,000 

48,000  " 

42,1* 

4,000 

38.000  " 

40,6* 

29,000 

1,740,000  " 

1*618,000 

30,000 

640,000  " 

670,000 

385,000 

481,000  tons 

3,559,000 

810,000 

648,000  ° 

5,184,000 

2,800,000 

14039,000  bales 

2,700,000 

1,022,000  " 

1,000 

9,000  bu. 

12,000 

1,000 

8,000  M 

6,000 
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In  1910  there  were,  mainly  in  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
804,000  horses,  355,000  dairy  cattle,  1,637,000  other  cattle,  1,302,- 
000  hogs,  191,000  mules,  and  108,000  sheep. 

In  1910  there  were  189,438  farms,  with  a  total  area  of  28,- 
717,000  acres  (an  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  10  years),  valued 
a*  $73*>>473>ooo  (an  increase  of  331  per  cent  in  10  years).  There 
are  152  acres  to  the  average  farm. 

Mining. — According  to  the  last  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  the  following  was  the  mineral  output  of  this  State  in  1911: 


Product 


Quantity 


Value 


Clay  products  

Coal,  short  tons  

Gypsum,  short  tons 

Lead,  short  tons 

Lime,  short  tons  

Mineral  waters,  gallons  sold 

Natural  gas  

Petroleum,  barrels  

Salt,  barrels  

Sand  and  gravel,  short  tons 

Stone 

Zinc,  short  tons  

Miscellaneous    , 


3,074.242 

108,653 
1.92 
3,472 

497,074 

56,069.637 

500 

291,421 


2,247 


$756,689 

6,291,494 

293,302 

173,250 

14,603 

14,290 

6.731 .770 

26,451,767 

431 

97,539 

795,879 

25(5,158 

SO  1,324 


Total  value 


$42,678,446 


Since  1905  Oklahoma  has  increased  rapidly  in  the  production  of 
petroleum,  and  now  ranks  second  in  this  respect  among  the  States, 
The  output  is  now  over  50,000,000  barrels  annually.  This  has  re- 
tarded the  development  of  coal  resources  somewhat. 

Oklahoma's  coal  production  in  1910  was  2,646,226  short  tons, 
valued  at  $5,867,947,  a  decrease  of  $473,151  in  a  year,  according 
to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  bulletin  of  Sept.  20,  191 1.  f  There 
were  8,657  men  employed  in  trie  mines. 

Manufactures. — According  to  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Census  of 
1910,  the  following  were  the  principal  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  State : 


Establishments 


Number 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Bakery  products  262  1674,000  766  $281,000  $1,794,000 

Brick    and   tile    38  1,343,000  823  439,000  1,029,000 

Flour-mill    products...  297  7,681,000  1,679  796,000  19.144,000 

Foundries   64  1,437,000  587  391,000  1,371,000 

Ice,    manufactured....  77  10,369,000  614  371,000  1.273,000 

Lumber    M2  3,603,000  3,809  1,458,000  4,439,000 

Oil,     cottonseed     and  ^    ^  _  ^* 

cake    39  6,071,000  770  437,000  5,187,000 

Printing  and  publish- 
ing   698  3,734,000  2,945  1,511,000  3,989,000 

All  other  industries..  603  5,101,000  6,052  35,609,000  15,455,000 


Total 


2,310       $38,873,000       18,034       $41,393,000       $53,622,000 
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Transportation. — According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of 
Railway  Economics,  there  were,  on  Jan.  I,  191 1,  6,028  miles  of 
railroad  in  the  State.  The  principal  roads  are  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  and 
the  Santa  Fe  Pacific.  There  are  about  300  miles  of  electric  roads 
in  the  State. 

Finance  and  Banking. — According  to  the  last  report  of  the  State 
Treasurer,  the  following  was  the  financial  condition  of  the  State: 

Balance  on  hand,   Not.  30,  1910 * $654,629 

Receipts,  Nov.  30,  1910—  Nov.  30,  1912 7,688,435 

Total 18,343,064 

Disbursements 7,228,756 

Balance  on  hand,  Nov.  30,  1912 11,114,306 

In  1910  the  State  issued  Building  Bonds  to  the  extent  of  $1,275,- 
000;  and  in  191 1  to  the  extent  of  $1,750,000. 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
for  1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following  condition  of 
the  various  banks  in  the  State: 


Banks 


Number 


Capital 
Stock 


Deposits 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National     216 

State     680 

Stock   Savings 3 

Loan  &  Trust  Co's 2 

Total 900 


$8,620,000 

11,217,050 

66,000 

200,000 


$29,638,306 

44,963,206 

463,813 

817,926 


$30,146,791 

41,487,872 

267,877 

296,683 


$20,102,060  $7$,373,250  $72,187,723 


Military  Bodies* — The  Oklahoma  National  Guard,  with  head- 
quarters at  Guthrie,  consists  of:  Engineer  corps;  infantry,  I 
regiment  of  12  companies;  hospital  corps;  and  signal  corps  1 
company.  The  total  strength  on  January  1,  191 1,  was  65  officers 
and  953  enlisted  men.  The  unorganized  men  in  the  State  num- 
bered i57>95<>- 

Present  State  Government — Governor,  Lee  Cruce;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  J.  J.  McAlester;  Secretary  of  State,  Benjamin  F.  Har- 
rison; Treasurer,  Robert  Dunlop;  Auditor,  Leo  Meyer;  Attorney- 
General,  Charles  West ;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  P.  A.  Ballard ; 
Commissioner  of  Education,  R.  H.  Wilson;  President  Board  of 
Agriculture,  G.  T.  Bryan. 
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OREGON 

Capital — Salem 

Governor — Oswald    West    (until   Jan.,    1915) 

THE  Northwestern  State  of  Oregon  lies  on  the  Pacific  coast 
between  lat.  42  °  and  460  iS'  N.,  and  between  long.  1160 
33'  and  1240  25'  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Wash- 
ington, on  the  east  by  Idaho,  on  the  south  by  Nevada  and  California, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  measures,  from  east  to 
west,  396  miles ;  from  north  to  south,  300  miles ;  the  area  is  96,699 
square  miles,  of  which  1,092  square  miles  is  water.  Two  mountain 
ranges  extend  through  the  western  part  of  the  State,  parallel  with 
the  coast.  The  eastern  part  is  a  great  plateau.  The  coast  is  rocky, 
abrupt,  and  has  few  harbors. 

Early  History. — Spanish  and  English  explorers  touched  the 
Oregon  coast  as  early  as  the  17th  century.  Cook,  in  1778,  and 
Laperouse,  in  1786,  sailed  along  the  coast  In  1791  Gray,  a 
representative  of  Boston  fur  merchants,  gave  the  Columbia  River 
its  name*  The  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  explored  a  great  part 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  in  1805  and  1806.  Trading  posts  were 
established  in  Astoria,  181 1,  by  the  American  Fur  Company. 
The  Methodists  founded  a  mission  in  1834  and  the  Presbyterians 
in  1836.  The  emigration  of  the  New  Englanders  began  about 
1839  and  the  Territory  received  a  great  number  of  settlers 
yearly  until  1848,  when  the  California  gold  fever  attracted  many 
away.  Oregon  was  organized  as  a  Territory  on  March  3,  1849. 
In  1853,  Washington  Territory  was  formed  out  of  the  northern 
half  of  Oregon.  The  State  was  admitted  to  the  Union  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1859. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  present  and  original  con- 
stitution was  adopted  in  1857.  Suffrage  is  enjoyed  by  male  citizens, 
residents  of  the  State  for  six  months.  Three  governing  bodies  are 
provided  for,  viz.,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial. 

( 1 )  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  30  members,  elected 
for  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  60  members, 
elected  for  two  years.  Sessions  are  biennial  and  are  limited  to 
40  days,  with  extra  sessions  limited  to  20  days.  Members  receive 
$3  a  day,  and  are  limited  to  $120  in  any  one  session. 

(2)  The  Governor,  Secretary  of  State  (who  is  the  Auditor  and 
Comptroller),  Treasurer,  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion are  elected  for  periods  of  four  years.  The  Governor  is  not 
eligible  for  more  than  eight  years  in  any  twelve.  His  veto  may 
be  overruled  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House.  The  Governors 
salary  is  $5,000. 
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(3)  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court  of  five 
justices,  elected  for  six  years;  five  Circuit  Courts  with  judges 
elected  one-third  every  two  years;  County  Courts  with  one  judge 
elected  for  four  years  in  each  county.  Justices  of  the  peace  are 
elected  in  every  township  or  mining  district. 

Each  county  and  township  has  its  own  local  officers,  with  powers 
provided  by  general  legislation. 

There  are  34  counties  in  the  State. 

Political  Aspect.— The  State  has  three  Congressional  districts. 
Legislation  has  provided  for  the  direct  Presidential  primary.  The 
returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election  (1912)  were: 


Candidate 


Party 


Vote 


Per  Cent 


Wilson    .. 

Taft   

Roosevelt 
Debs  .... 
Chafin     .. 


Democratic 

Republican 

Progressive 

Socialist 

Prohibition 


47,064 
34,678 
37,600 
13,343 
4,800 


35.03 
26.30 
27.44 


Total 

137,010 

The  returns  for  the  1910  election  for  Governor 

were: 

Candidate 

Party 

Vote 

PerCent 

West    

Democratic 
Republican 

•  •*•  •  •  • 

54,863 
48,751 
14,086 

46.60 

4L42 

• .  .  • 

Total   

117,680 

The  State  is  represented  in  Washington  by  the  following  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  (Republicans  in  roman,  Democrat  in 
italics) : 

SENATORS 
Harry  Lane.     (1918)  George  E.  Chamberlain.    (1815) 


1.  Willis  C.  Hawley. 

2.  N.  J.  SinnotL 


REPRESENTATIVES 
[Mar.  4,  1813—  Mar.  4,  1815.] 

3.  A.  W.  Lafferty. 


Population. — The  population  of  the  State,  according  to  the  1910 
census,  was  672,765,  an  increase  of  62.7  per  cent  in  ten  years.  The 
largest  town  (1910)  is  Portland,  207,214.  Other  towns  are  (1909) 
Astoria,  12,000;  Salem,  the  capital,  12,000;  and  Eugene,  10,000. 

For  the  year  ended  December  31,  1909,  there  were  8,656  births, 
and  5,470  deaths. 

Education  and  Religion.— The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education's 
report  for  191 1  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form  below. 
Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  inclusive, 
and  to  16,  if  unemployed,  and  is  provided  by  the  State.    The 
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common  school  population,  estimated,  was  168,191,  of  which  70.50 
per  cent  were  enrolled.  This  excludes  7,285  pupils  in  private 
schools.  The  length  of  term  was  138  days,  and  the  total  expend- 
iture for  the  common  schools,  for  one  year,  was  $4,646,270.  The 
following  is  a  general  survey: 


Classification 


Schools 


Teachers 


Students 


Common   Schools 

High  Schools,   Public 

High  Schools  and  Academies,  Private. 

Professional     Schools 

Normal   Schools,   Public 

Colleges  and  Universities,  General — 


2,431 

4,458 

118,412 

115 

470 

12,666 

19 

111 

1,960 

9 

143 

846 

2 

29 

472 

9 

387 

1,967 

Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows: 


Name  and  Location 


Year 
Founded 


Instruct 
tors 


Students 


Male 


Female 


Willamette  University,  Salem (1) 

Pacific  University,   Forest  Grove (5) 

Mctoinnville  College,  McMinnville (3) 

Philomath   College,    Philomath (6) 

Albany  College,  Albany US 

Oregon  State  Agri.  College,  Corvallis..  (2) 

University  of  Oregon    Eugene (2) 

Pacific    College,    Newberg •. (7) 

Dallas  College,  Dallas (8) 


1844 

42 

197 

168 

1853 

23 

77 

143 

1858 

18 

102 

114 

1867 

27 

62 

83 

1867 

15 

30 

40 

1870 

89 

756 

300 

1876 

102 

610 

264 

1891 

6 

63 

62 

1900 

10 

47 

41 

(1)  Methodist  Episcopal.    (2)  State  Institution.    (3)  Baptist.    (4)  Presbyterian. 
(5)    Congregational.    (6)    United   Brethren.    (7)    Friends.     (8)   United  Evangelists, 

The  State  also  maintains  a  public  reformatory  and  industrial 
school,  a  school  for  the  blind,  and  a  school  for  the  deaf,  all  situated 
at  Salem. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  communi- 
cants or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Roman  Catholic, 
35>3X7;  Methodist,  21,717;  Baptist,  11,316;  Presbyterian,  10,947; 
Disciples,  10420 ;  Lutheran,  6,039;  and  Jews,  6,000. 

Agriculture. — According  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
December,  19 12,  the  State's  agricultural  products  were: 


Crops 


Total  Acres 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Wheat           (1912) 842,000 

(1911) 796,000 

Hay               (1912) 790,000 

(1911) 452,000 

Oats                (1912) 369,000 

(1911) 369,000 

Barley            (1912) 119,000 

(1911) 116,000 

Rvr                  fl»12) 22,000 

(1911) 18.000 

Corn                (1912) 20,000 

(1911) 20,000 

Potatoes         (1912) 65,000 

(1911) 46,000 


21,018,000  bo. 

$16,182,000 

16,726,000  " 

12,646,000 

1,738,000  tons 

14,426,000 

949,000  " 

9,110,000 

13,714,000  bu. 

6,623,000 

12,457,000  " 

5,481,000 

4.284,000  " 

2.366,000 

3.944,000  " 

2,664,000 

362,000  " 

246,000 

351,000  M 

316,000 

630.000  " 

472,000 

670,000  " 

466,000 

10,075,000  '• 

3,123,000 

6,980,000  * 

4,007,000 
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In  19x0  there  were  45,128  farms  in  the  State  with  a  total  acreage 
of  11,628,000  acres,  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  ten  years,  valued 
at  $453,571,000,  an  increase  of  28  per  cent  in  ten  years.  There 
are  258  acres  in  the  average  farm. 

The  fruit-growing  industry  of  Oregon  has  entered  upon  an  era 
of  great  development.    The  fruit  crop  of  1910  was  as  follows: 


Boxes 


Founds 


Value 


Applet    

Pears'   , 

Peaches    * 

Prunes,  dried 

Pounes  and  plums,  fresh  (crates)  - 

Cherries 

Apricots 

Grapes 

Strawberries  , 

Other   fruits , 


2,650,000 

292,000 

970,000 

•  •  t  ■  •  •  • 

28,000,000 

300,000 

4,G00,000 

15,000 

4,500,000 

10,600,000 

9,175,000 

12,500,000 
430,000 
485,000 

1,680,000 
195,000 
200,000 
10,000 
135,000 
677,000 
460,500 


Total 


4,227,000 


66,776,000 


$6,662,500 


Live  stock  in  1910  was  valued  at  $68,000,000.  There  were  848,- 
750  cattle,  295,000  horses,  8,670  mules,  2401,000  sheep,  324,000 
hogs,  and  220,000  goats. 

Fisheries. — In  1909  there  were  5,320  persons  employed  in  the 
salmon  fisheries  of  the  State,  all  whites.  The  total  investment 
amounted  to  $3,641,775.  The  total  catch  amounted  to  22,191,291 
pounds,  valued  at  $968,983.  Clatsop  County  contributed  more  than 
one-half. 

In  1908,  according  to  a  Government  fisheries  report,  issued  in 
191 1,  Oregon  produced  fish  to  the  value  of  $1,356,000,  employed 
4,772  persons,  and  used  79  vessels  and  2,312  boats.  Salmon  repre- 
sented 96  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  yield. 

Mines  and  Mining. — According  to  the  last  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  the  following  was  the  mineral  output  of  this 
State  in  191 1 : 


Product 


Quantity 


Value 


Clay  products,  short  tons  

Coal,  short  tons 

Copper,   pounds   

Gems  and  precious  stones  

Gold,  fine  ounces   (troy) 

Lead,  short  tons 

Lime,  shoVt  tons  

Mineral  waters,  gallons  sold  

Platinum,   fine  ounces   (troy) 

Sand  and  gravel,  short  tons  1,488,604 

Silver,  fine  ounces   (tfoy) 

Stone    

Miscellaneous    


1,283 

81,068,078 

46,061 

108,033 

125,948 

16,743 

50 

80,679 

684*200 

11 

990 

4,557 

38,216 

56,800 

18,000 

117 

12K 

1,488,604 

659,417 

44,800 

24,200 

583,398 

32,259 

Total  value 


$3,198,796 


Oregon  has  not  risen  to  much  prominence  as  a  mining  State,  its 
production  of  only  two  substances  attaining  as  much  as  $1,000,000 
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in  value.  Clay  products,  principally  common  and  pressed  brick, 
were  valued  at  $1,081,025  in  191 1,  exclusive  of  a  small  output  of 
pottery.  The  stone  production  was  valued  at  $1,108478  in  1910 
but  only  $58^,398  in  191 1.  In  1910  the  clay  products  were 
valued  at  $876,632.  The  gold  production  of  the  State  was  $681,- 
400  in  1910.  Sand  (chiefly  building)  and  gravel  had  a  combined 
value  of  $625,405  in  1910.  The  total  mineral  production  in  1910 
was  valued  at  $3,739,927.  Some  coal  (lignite)  has  been  produced 
in  Coos  County  for  a  good  many  years,  but  the  competition  of 
fuel  oil  from  California  has  taken  away  its  chief  market  in  San 
Francisco. 

Manufactures. — According  to  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Census  of 
1910,  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  State  had  increased  in 
five  years  by  $37,500,000  in  value  of  products,  or  over  60  per  cent 
The  chief  industry  is  lumber. 

The  following  were  detailed  figures: 


Establishments 


Number 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Bread  products 

Canning  and  preserv- 
ing     

Copper  products  ..... 
Flour-mill    products . . 

Foundries   

Lumber 

Printing 

All    other   industries. 


151         $1,009,000 


71 
39 
114 
82 
718 
324 
852 


4,162,000 
2,859,000 
5,670.000 
3,670,000 

35,051,000 
3,457,000 

32,624,000 


906 

844 

625 

620 

1.270 

16,838 

2,623 

11,202 


1519,000        |2,829t000 


461,000 

407,000 

418,000 

1,075,000 

11,439,000 

2,006,000 

7,224,000 


3,207,000 
1,611,000 
8,891,000 
3,185,000 

30,200,000 
6,041,000 

38,071,000 


Total     2,246       $89,082,000      34,722       f  23,949,000       198,006,000 

The  output  of  forest  products  in  Oregon  other  than  sawed 
lumber,  such  as  piling,  poles,  cordwood,  shingles,  ties,  etc.,  brings 
the  annual  value  to  $60,000,000.  Portland  is  the  largest  lumber- 
shipping  port  in  the  world.  The  annual  cut  of  the  Portland  mills 
alone  is  700,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  total. 

Transportation. — According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  Oregon 
Railroad  Commission,  the  total  mileage  on  December  15,  1910, 
amounted  to  2,568  miles.  There  are  2,136  miles  of  navigable 
waters  within  the  State  which  lead  into  the  Columbia  River. 

Finance  and  Banking. — According  to  the  last  report  of  the  State 
Treasurer,  the  following  was  the  financial  condition  of  the  State: 

Cash  on  hand,  October  1,  1910 t*24'**! 

Receipts  two  years  ending  September  80,  1912 8,307,182 

Total    18,732,005 

Disbursements,   two  years  ending  September  30,  1912 7,738,369 


Cash  on  hand,  October  1,  1912. 


$998,736 

There  is  no  State  debt.  Educational  funds  set  aside  total 
$6,000,000. 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for 
1910  showed  the  following  condition  of  the  various  banks: 
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Banks 


Number 


Capital 
Stock 


Deposits 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National   * 71 

State  126 

Stock  Savings 12 

Private 12 

Loan  &  Trust  Co 1 

Total  


13,911,000 

5,665,094 

1,280,000 

320,000 

300,000 


126,628,297 

36.888,818 

10,951,201 

1.618,581 

1,544,403 


$19,091,749 

22,893,774 

7,340,003 

1,082,171 

938,371 


$11,476,094 


I77.53U00 


$61,346,067 


Military  Bodies. — The  Oregon  National  Guard,  with  headquarters 
at  Portland,  consists  of:  Artillery,  I  field  battery;  coast  ar- 
tillery, I  company;  infantry,  I  regiment  of  n  companies;  I 
regiment  of  8  companies ;  hospital  corps ;  and  ambulance  company. 
The  total  strength  on  January  i,  191 1,  was  107  officers,  and  1,282 
Enlisted  men.    The  unorganized  men  in  the  State  numbered  130,000. 

The  Oregon  Naval  Reserve,  with  headquarters  at  Portland, 
consists  of  six  divisions.  The  U.  S.  S.  Boston  is  loaned  by  the 
Government  to  the  State  to  be  used  as  an  armory  ship.  On  Jan- 
uary 1, 191 1,  the  force  consisted  of  21  officers,  and  204  enlisted  men. 

Present  State  Government — Governor,  Oswald  West ;  Secretary 
of  State;  Benjamin  W.  Olcott;  State  Treasurer,  Thomas  B.  Kay; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  L.  R.  Alderman;  Adjutant- 
General,  W.  E.  Finzer;  Attorney-General,  A.  M.  Crawford;  Com- 
missioner of  Insurance,  J.  W.  Ferguson. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Capital — Harrisburg 

Governor — John  K.  Tener  (until  Jan.,  1915) 

PENNSYLVANIA  is  the  southernmost  State  of  the  North 
Atlantic  group,  lying  between  390  43'  and  42  °  15'  north 
latitude,  and  between  740  43'  and  80  31'  west  longitude. 
Bounded  on  the  north  by  New  York,  on  the  east  by  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  on  the  south  by  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  West 
(Virginia,  and  on  the  west  by  West  Virginia  and  Ohio.  The  ridge 
of  the  AllegrTanies  divides  the  State  into  nearly  equal  parts. 
While  destitute  of  high  mountains  the  surface  of  the  State  is 
everywhere  more  or  less  hilly.  The  southeastern  section  is  rolling 
country,  and  the  western  section  is  furrowed  by  water  courses  ana 
broken  by  short  ridges. 
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Early  History.— The  first  settlement  within  the  present  limits  of 
Pennsylvania  was  made  at  New  Gottenberg,  on  Tinicum  Island,  in 
1643,  tinder  John  Printz.  After  some  years  of  dispute  and  con- 
troversy between  the  Swedes  and  the  Dutch,  William  Penn,  on 
December  6,  1682,  secured  from  the  Duke  of  York  a  grant  of  the 
soil  of  the  lower  settlements  and,  by  consent,  assumed  governmental 
rights.  Upon  receiving  the  grant,  Penn  sent  over  William  Mark- 
ham  as  Deputy-Governor,  and  himself  followed  in  1682.  He  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  Indians  and  set  into  effect  a  plan  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  and  entire  religious  toleration.  Quakers  and  Ger- 
mans from  the  Rhenish  Palatinate  came  over  in  great  numbers, 
and  settled  within  the  province.  In  1693,  because  of  disputes  and 
slanders  brought  on  by  the  absence  of  Penn,  the  province  was 
resumed  by  William  III,  and  attached  to  New  York.  In  1694  the 
province  was  restored  to  Penn,  and  two  years  later  a  new  and 
more  democratic  constitution  was  adopted  with  the  proprietors' 
consent.  Penn  died  in  1712,  and  after  his  death  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  proprietors  and  the  Assembly  became  more  frequent 
and  more  bitter.  A  large  influx  of  Scotch-Irish  and  Germans  took 
place  after  1730.  From  1740  to  1764  the  Indians  were  restless, 
and  danger  from  their  hostility  was  constant.  In  1774  the  colony's 
agent,  Benjamin  Franklin,  resisted  the  Stamp  Act;  shortly  after 
a  Provincial  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia  and  elected  delegates 
to  the  first  Continental  Congress.  The  proprietary  government  in 
Pennsylvania  ceased  after  die  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
on  September  28,  1776,  a  State  constitution  was  drawn  up.  Penn- 
sylvania was  the  scene  of  many  events  during  the  Revolution. 

Constitution  and  Government. — A  second  constitution  was 
adopted  in  1790  and  revised  in  1838,  1850,  and  1873.  **  Prov^es 
for  the  usual  three  governing  bodies,  viz.,  legislative,  executive, 
and  judiciary. 

(1)  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  50  members, 
elected  for  four  years;  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  204 
members,  elected  for  two  years.  Members  receive  $1,500  and 
mileage  for  the  regular  sessions,  and  $500  and  mileage  for  the 
special  sessions.  The  Assembly  meets  biennially  in  the  odd  num- 
bered years. 

(2)  The  executive  department  consists  of  a  Governor  and  a 
Lieutenant-Governor  elected  for  four  years,  a  Secretary  of  Internal  , 
Affairs  and  an  Auditor-General  elected  for  three  years;  a  Treas-  ; 
urer  elected  for  two  years,  and  an  Attorney-General,  a  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
appointed  for  four  years  by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  The  Governor  receives  a  salary  of 
$10,000  a  year  and  is  not  eligible  for  two  consecutive  terms. 

(3)fTfie  judiciary  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court  of  7  judges, 
elect  eel  for  21  years  and  ineligible  for  reelection;  a  Superior 
Court,  courts  of  common  pleas,  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  general 
ja3  delivery  in  the  respective  counties.    There  are  51  judicial 
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districts  in  the  State,  in  each  of  which  are  elected  for  10  years 
one  or  more  common  pleas  judges. 

Each  county  elects  its  officials  for  three  years.     There  are  &j 
Counties   in  the   State. 

Political  Aspect. — The  State  is  divided  into  32  Congressional 
districts.  The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election  (1912) 
were: 


Candidate 

Wilson    

Taft  

Roosevelt    

Debs    

Scattering    


Party 


Vote 


Per  Cent 


Democratic 
Republican 
Progressive 
Socialist 


396.619 

273,305 

447,426 

80.915 

20,287 


91.49 
21.63 
36.75 


1,217,602 

The  returns  for  the 

I9IO 

election  for  Governor  were: 

Candidate 

Party    . 

Vote     | 

Per  Cent 

Republican 
Democratic 

415,611 
129,395 
453,427 

41.03 
12.95 

998,433 

The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  (Republicans  in  roman,  Democrats  in 
italics)  : 

SENATORS 


Boies  Penrose.    (1915) 


George  T.  Oliver.    (1917) 


REPRESENTATIVES 
[Mar.  4,  1913— Mar.  4,  19U] 


1.  W.  S.  Vare. 

2.  George  S.  Graham. 

3.  J.   Hampton   Moore. 

4.  G.   W.   Edmonds. 
6.  Michael   Donohoe. 

6.  /.    W.   Logue. 

7.  Thomas   S.  Butler. 

8.  Robert  E.  Difenderfer. 

9.  William   W.    Griest. 

10.  John  R.  Farr, 

11.  /.  /.   Casey. 

12.  Robert  E.    Lee. 

13.  John   H.  Rothermel. 

14.  W.  D.  B.  Ainey. 

15.  E.   R.  Kiess. 

10.  John  V.  Lesher. 


17.  F.  L.  Dersham. 

18.  A.    S.   Kreider. 

19.  W.  W.  Bailey.  » 

20.  A.  R.  Brodbeck.         , 
ZL  Charles  E.  Patton. 

22.  A.  L.  Keister. 

23.  W.  N.  Cart. 

24.  II.  VV.  Temple. 

25.  M.  W.   Shreve. 

26.  A.   Mitchell  Palmer. 

27.  Jonathan  N.   Langham. 
23.  W.  J.  Hulings. 

29.  Stephen   G.    Porter. 

30.  M.   C.  Kelly. 

31.  James    Francis    Burke. 
82.  Andrew  J.    Barchfeld. 


At  Larsre:  A.  R.  Ruplcy,  J.  M.  Morin,   A.  IT.  Walters,  F.  E.  Lewisv 

Population. — The  population  of  Pennsylvania  is  7,665,111.  *Com- 
pared  with  a  population  of  6,302,115,  in  1910,  this  represents  an 
increase  during  the  last  decade  of  1,362,906,  or  21.6  per  'cent, 
a  higher  increase  than  that  shown  for  the  preceding  decade.  ' 
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Pennsylvania  has  29  cities.  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Scran- 
ton,  the  first,  second,  and  third  cities  in  the  State,  have  1,549,008, 
533j9°5>  an(*  l29$67  inhabitants,  respectively.  The  next  in  size 
are:  Reading,  96,071;  Wilkes-Barre,  67,105;  Erie,  66,525;  Harris- 
burg,  64,186;  Johnstown,  55,482 ;  Altoona,  52,127;  Allentown,  51,913; 
Lancaster,  47,227 ;  York,  44,750;  McKeesport,  42,694;  Chester,  38,- 
537;  New  Castle,  36,280;  Williamsport,  31,860;  Easton,  28,523; 
and  Norristown,  27,875;  of  the  remaining  cities,  2  have  each  a 
population  of  over  25,000,  6  from  10,000  to  25,000,  and  5  from 
5,000  to  10,000  inhabitants.  The  aggregate  population  in  1910  of 
the  29  cities  was  3,096,701,  or  40.4  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  the  State.  There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  urban  population.  For  continental  United  States  as  a 
whole,  the  urban  population  constituted  46.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  in  1910,  as  compared  with  40.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  in  1900. 

Pennsylvania  has  67  counties.  Philadelphia  city  is  coextensive 
with  Philadelphia  County.  The  population  of  these  counties  ranges 
from  7,644  in  Cameron  County  to  1,549,008  in  Philadelphia  County. 
The  second  and  third  largest  counties  in  population  are  Allegheny 
and  Luzerne,  respectively.  Lycoming  County,  with  1,220  square 
miles,  has  the  largest  area,  and  Montour  County,  with  130  square 
miles,  has  the  smallest  area.  Philadelphia  County  has  the  largest 
density,  namely,  11,646.7  persons  per  square  mile,  while  Pike 
County  with  14.8  persons  per  square  mile  has  the  lowest. 

The  total  land  area  of  the  State  is  44,832  square  miles.  The 
average  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  1910  was  171; 
in  1900  and  1890  it  was  140.6  and  117.3,  respectively.  The 
average  number  per  square  mile  for  continental  United  States 
as  a  whole  in  1910  was  30.99.  In  density  of  population  Pennsyl- 
vania ranks  sixth  among  the  States. 

Education  and  Religion, — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  191 1  (issued  in  1012)  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
below.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16, 
and  is  provided  by  the  State.  The  common  school  population, 
estimated,  was  1,891,608,  of  which  67.92  per  cent  were  enrolled. 
This  excludes  115,822  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  length  of 
term  was  170  days,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  common 
schools  for  one  year  was  $39,988,180.  The  following  is  a  gen- 
eral survey: 


Classification 


Schools 


Teachers 


Students 


Common    Schools » 

High  Schools  and  Academies,  Private..-.. 

High  Schools,  Public 

Professional    Schools «.  •. 

Normal  Schools,  Public - 

Normal    Schools,    Prrrate 

Colleges  and  Universities,  General -... 

Colleges  for  Women  ...*. 


16,325 

36,496 

123 

1,018 

827 

3,098 

35 

1,119 

15 

442 

4 

SI 

39 

1,917 

1,282,966 
2G,fl)I 
77,697 

V 


L 
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Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows: 


Name  and  Location 


Year 

[Founded 


Students 


Female 


University  of  Penn.,  Phila (1) 

Dickinson    College,    Carlisle (2) 

Univ.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh (1) 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 

Washington     (6) 

Moravian   College,   Bethlehem (35) 

Allegheny  College,  Meadville (2) 

Penn   College.    Gettysburg (10) 

Lafayette    College,    Easton (6) 

Haverford   College,   Haver  ford (17) 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Coll.,  Lancaster  (21) 

Central  High  School,  Phila (27) 

St.  VincenPs  College,  Beatfy (3) 

Bucknell    University,    Lewisburg (6) 

Geneva   College,    Beaver    Falls (32) 

Waynesburg  College,  Wavnesburg. . . .  (6) 
Westminster  Coll.,  New  Wilmington..  (14) 

Susquehanna  Univ.,   Selinsgrove (10) 

Penn  State  College,  State  College....     (4) 

Penn*  Military  College,  Chester (1) 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr (1) 

Lebanon   Valley  College,  Annville....  (16) 

Thiel    College,   Greenville (10) 

Lehigh  University,  S.  Bethlehem (1) 

Muhlenberg   College,    Allen  town. (10) 

Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore (17) 

Urstnus  College,  Collegeville •».  (21) 

Juniata    College,    Huntingdon (19) 

Pittsburgh  College  of  Holy  Ghost, 

Pittsburgh     (8) 

Allbright  College,   Myerstown. ........  (34) 

Temple    University,    Phila (1) 

Grove  City  College,  prove  City (1) 


1740 

454 

3,642 

484 

1783 

32 

467 

87 

1786 

206 

1,043 

46 

1802 

28 

382 

1 

1807 

6 

65 

•  •  • 

1815 

25 

290 

129 

1832 

22 

281 

23 

1832 

43 

477 

• .  • 

1833 

20 

158 

•  ■  • 

1836 

28 

615 

.  *  • 

1837 

83 

2.211 

... 

1846 

23 

383 

... 

1846 

36 

517 

196 

1849 

17 

63 

48 

1851 

14 

112 

92 

1862 

23 

123 

137 

1858 

16 

165 

80 

1859 

149 

1,389 

28 

1862 

16 

126 

•  •  • 

1865 

60 

.  .  ■  • 

919 

1866 

14 

113 

41 

1866 

9 

60 

43 

1866 

66 

684 

•  •  • 

1867 

19 

234 

•  •  • 

1869 

41 

166 

216 

1870 

16 

96 

40 

1876 

47 

206 

217 

1878 

30 

897 

•  »  • 

1881 

10 

99 

18 

1884 

154 

1,276 

479 

1884 

29 

210 

120 

(1)  Nonsectarian.  (2)  Methodist  Episcopal.  (3)  Roman  Catholic  (4)  State 
Institution.  (6)  Presbyterian.  (10)  Lutheran.  (14)  United  Presbyterian.  (16) 
United  Brethren.  (17)  Friends.  (19)  German  Baptist.  (21)  Reformed.  (37)  City. 
(22)   Reformed  Presbyterian.    (34)  United  Evangelist.    (35)  Moravian. 

The  State  also  maintains  4  public  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools,  and  2  schools  for  the  blind,  and  4  schools  for  the  deaf. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  commu- 
nicants or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Roman  Catholic, 
1,214,734;  Methodist,  363,443;  Lutheran,  335,643;  Presbyterian, 
322,542;  Reformed,  181,350;  Baptist,  141,694;  Protestant  Episcopal, 
99,021;  Disciples,  27,187;  Congregational,  14,811;  Jewish,  150,000. 

There  are  two  State  penitentiaries,  the  eastern  and  smaller 
located  at  Philadelphia,  containing  over  1,000  prisoners;  the 
western  penitentiary  at  Allegheny,  with  nearly  1,500.  Within  the 
State  there  are  (exclusive  of  almshouses,  asylums,  etc.)  409  benev- 
olent institutions,  27  of  which  are  public.  They  comprise  145 
hospitals,  94  orphanages,  129  homes  for  adults  and  children,  and 
8  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  blind. 

Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising. — Agriculture  is  carried  on  more 
or  less  extensively  in  all  sections  of  the  State.  According  to 
the  monthly  report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1912, 
the  production  was  as  follows; 


PENNSYLVANIA  a6g 

J     Total  Acre*     I      Production         J      FarmValtU 

Corn  Oam * 1,449,000  6M81.000  bu.  

(1811) 1,486,000  63,868,000    " 

Wheat  (1112) l,J40,fX»  23,320,000    " 

(mi) UOjm         n.402,000  " 

Oats  (1912) 1.069,000  36,877.000   " 

(1111) luuom        3um,vt>  " 

Barley            (1112) 7,000                 1112,000   " 

(1M1) 7,000                 176,000   " 

Rye                 «M» B1.000  4.986.000   " 

(19U> 236,000  4,104,01)0   " 

Buckwheat     (1311) 803.000  7,406,000  - 

(1911) 281,000  6,173.000   " 

Potato**         (1912) 206,000  18,886,000   " 

0911) 170,001)  15,120,000  " 

Haj                (1111) 1,173.000  4,637.000  ton. 

(lMl) (.148,000  3,148,000    " 

Tobacco         (1912) 44,200  84,090.000  lb*. 

(1111) 40,000  66,110,000   •' 

The  live  stock  in  1910  was  valued  at  $163,000,000,  and  was 
divided  as  follows:  Horses,  619,000;  mules,  43,000;  milch  cows, 
1,140/300;  other  cattle,  917,000;  sheep,  1,112,000;  swine,  931,00a 

In  1910  there  were  218,394  farms  in  the  State,  with  a  total  of 
12,660,000  acres,  a  decrease  of  4  per  cent  in  ten  years,  valued 
at  $1035,300,000,  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  ten  years. 

Mines  and  Mining. — The  mineral  wealth  of  the  State  has  been 
the  chief  cause  of  its  highly  developed  industrial  life.  Coal, 
petroleum,  and  iron  are  the  leading  mineral  products. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
the  following  was  the  mineral  output  of  this  State  in  1911 : 


j       Quantity    ~f~ 


Cement,  barrels  27,024,726  (19,306,349 

day  product*,  short  ton*  -•• 329,197  20.270,(83 

Coal:  Anthracite,  short  ton*  90,464,007  176,189,59? 

Coal:  Bituminous,  short  tons  144,764,161  146,347,868 

Coke,  short  ton*  21,923,936  *18.063.867 

Copper,  pound* .", 661,(31  82,703 

Feldspar,  short  Ion*  1S,»4  101,090 

Iron  ore,  long  ton* 614.929  639,663 

Iron,  pis;,  long  ton*  9,681,109  *136,J28,60T 

Ijroe,   short  tons  B41.7S3  2,688,174 

Miners!  paints,  natural  pigments,  short  tons 28,749  282,610 

Mineral  water*,  gallons  sold 2,827,732  216.819 

Natural  gas  11,010.790 

Petroleum,   barrels 8,248,158  10.894.074 

Sand  and  gravel,  short  tone  6,689,069  3,026.267 

Slste    3,431,361 

Stone 8,147,606 

Miscellaneous    11,800,869 

Total  value  f4H.112.37i 

*  Coke  and  pig  Iron  are  not  included  In  the  total  value,  as  the?  are  derived 

Pennsylvania  stands  first  among  the  States  in  value  of  mineral 
production,  the  output  being  nearly  one-fourth  that  of  the  entire 
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country.    Its  production  of  coal  is  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  en- 
tire country,  and  now  averages  over  200,000,000  tons  annually. 

In  the  combined  production  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal 
Pennsylvania  outranks  any  of  the  coal-producing  countries  of 
the  world  except  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  and  in  1910  it 
came  within  10,000,000  short  tons,  or  less  than  5  per  cent,  of 
equaling  the  output  of  Germany.  It  was  nearly  20  per  cent  of 
the  total  coal  production  of  the  world 

Manufactures.— From  the  colonial  period  Pennsylvania  has  been 
among  the  leading  States  in  manufactures,  holding  third  place  in 
1849,  an(^  advancing  to  second  place  in  1859,  a  position  which  it 
has  since  retained.  During  the  census  year  1849  an  average  of 
146,766  wage  earners,  representing  6.3  per  cent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, were  employed  in  manufactures,  while  in  1909  an  average 
of  877,543,  or  114  per  cent  were  so  engaged. 

The  Thirteenth  Census  (1910)  showed  the  following  details  as 
to  leading  industries : 


Establishments 


Number 


Capital 
Invested 


Em- 
ployees 


Wages 


Bread  products  ....  3,185 

Brick   and  tile 338 

Carriages,  etc.  ......  606 

Car    construction...  210 

Clothing    1,097 

Cole©    146 

Copper    339 

Cotton  goods   176 

Electrical   ma- 
chinery      Si 

Flour-mill    products  1,460 

Foundries   1,695 

Furniture    904 

Glass    464 

Hosiery    404 

Iron  and    steel 266 

Leather    219 

Liquors 226 

Lumber     .*..  2,667 

Marble  and   stone..  596 

Petroleum    41 

Printing    2,461 

Silks    226 

Tobacco %•  •  ■  2,432 

Woolens    217 

All   other   industries  7,962 

Total     •  27,663 


Value  of 
Product 


$30,888,000 

17,838 

$8,336,000 

$46,860,000 

20,160,000 

8,948 

4,427,000 

9,225,000 

14,866,000 

8,767 

4,361,000 

12,748,000 

79,067,000 

61,912 

40,794,000 

106,292,000 

33,046,000 

44,488 

19,491,000 

72,619,000 

68,083,000 

16,219 

9,879,000 

51,816,000 

17,683,000 

7,992 

4,333,000 

17,197,000 

88,693,000 

17,886 

8,646,000 

38,917,000 

69,974.000 

14,641 

10,896,000 

31,361,000 

21,277,000 

4,696 

1,560,000 

44,783,000 

283,666,000 

100,606 

66,400,000 

210,746,000 

18,542,000 

11,338 

6,061,000 

18.962,000 

88,989,000 
88,989,000 

40,248 

12,406,000 

49,668,000 

40,248 

12,406,000 

49,668,000 

782,931,000 

157,791 

112,878,000 

887,218,000 

85,616,000 

18,094 

7,988,000 

83,750,000 

115,352,000 

10,151 

9,485,000 

62,080,000 

54,638,000 

82,078 

15,316,000 

67,454,000 

13,964,000 

10,689 

6,445,000 

11,670,000 

38,990.000 

8,428 

2,629,000 

63,088,000 

71,453,000 

36,788 

23,171,000 

70,584,000 

49,679,000 

38,178 

18,575,000 

62,661.000 

27,604,000 

37,580 

12,406,000 

60,161,000 

75,170,000 

28,692 

12,698.000 

77,447,000 

649,796,000 

248.988 

150,288,000 

774,992.000 

$2,749,006,000 

1,002,171 

$566,624,000 

82,696.748.000 

Transportation. — Pennsylvania  has  the  advantage  of  navigation 
on  the  ocean,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Mississippi  River.  There 
is  a  vast  network  of  canals  and  an  elaborate  system  of  railroads. 
These  transportation  facilities  render  accessible  the  resources  of 
raw  materials  and  enable  the  State  to  export  its  products.  There 
were  11,286  miles  of  railroads  in  the  State  (Jan.  I,  1911)  and 
about  5,000  miles  of  electric  road. 
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Finance  and  Banking*— According  to  the  last  report  of  the  State 
Treasurer,  the  following  was  the  financial  condition  of  the  State: 

Balance  on  band,   Not.  30,   1911 $12,137,859 

Receipts   for   fiscal  year   1912 ~ 32,374.890 

Total    .* 144,512,749 

Expenditures  for  fiscal  year  » 35,516,410 

Balance  on   hand,   Nov.  30,  1912 ~ $8,996,339 

The  above  does  not  include  a  balance  in  the  Sinking  Fund  of 
$785,510.  The  total  Public  Debt,  $659,160,  deducted  from  this 
would  leave  a  net  surplus  in  the  Sinking  Fund  of  $126,350. 

The  total  assessed  value  of  property  in  the  State  amounts  to 
$5,917,109,678. 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
for  1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following  condition  of 
the  various  banks  in  the  State: 


Banks 


Number 


Capitol 
Stock 


Deposits 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National     

State1     

Mutual  Savings.... 

Private  

Loan  &  Trust  CoV 


762 

164 
11 
17 

304 


$65,986,762 
17,176,811 

"486,900 
107,471,445 


$889,278,809 

158,757,669 

176,194,529 

3,092,003 

437,315,792 


$818,729,002 
115,439,220 

31,966,002 

2,766,426 

358,120,274 


Total 


1,268 


$191,120,918  $1,159,688,692 


$827,020,924 


1  Includes  41  State  Banks'  reports  as  of  Nor.  6,  1909. 

*  Includes  reports  of  54  Trust  Companies  as  of  Nov.  6,  1909. 

Military  Bodies. — The  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  I  di- 
vision of  3  brigades,  with  headquarters  at  Harrisburg,  and  I  sep- 
arate brigade,  consists  of:  Engineers,  2  companies;  cavalry,  6 
troops;  artillery,  2  field  batteries;  infantry,  9  regiments  of  12  com- 
panies each;  1  regiment  of  11  companies;  2  .regiments  of  10 
companies  each;  1  regiment  of  8  companies;  hospital  corps;  13 
detachments;  and  signal  corps,  1  company.  The  total  strength 
on  January  1,  191 1,  was  768  officers  and  9,601  enlisted  men.  The 
unorganized  men  in  the  State  available  for  active  service  num- 
bered 1,095,452. 

The  naval  force  of  Pennsylvania  consists  of  a  battalion  of  4 
divisions,  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia.  The  United  States 
Government  has  loaned  the  steamer  Sylvia  to  the  State  for  train- 
ing purposes.  On  January  I,  191 1,  the  force  consisted  of  8  officers 
and  112  enlisted  men. 

Present  State  Government. — Governor,  John  K.  Tener;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor. John  M.  Reynolds;  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
Robert  R.  McAfee;  Treasurer,  C  F.  Wright;  Auditor-General, 
A.  E.  Sisson;  Adjutant-General,  Thomas  J.  Stewart;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral,  John  C.  Bell;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  N.  C 
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Schaeffer;  Insurance  Commissioner,  C.  Johnson;  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  N.  B.  Critchfield. 
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PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

Capital — Manila 

Governor-General — W.    Cameron   Forbes 

THE  northern  group  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  and  lying 
entirely  within  the  tropics,  the  Philippine  Islands  extend 
between  lat.  21  °  10'  and  40  40'  N.,  and  between  long. 
1160  40'  and  1260  34'  E.  The  length  is  about  1,150  miles,  and 
the  width  about  650  miles.  The  Archipelago  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  west  by  the  China  Sea,  on  the  east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Sea  of  Celebes.  It  is  93  miles  from 
Formosa,  and  51  £  miles  from  Cochin-China.  The  land  area  is 
115,026  square  miles.  There  are  about  3,000  islands  in  the  group, 
most  of  them  very  small.  The  entire  coast  line  measures  11,500 
miles.    The  two  largest  islands  are  Luzon  and  Mindanao. 

Early  History — In  1521  Magellan  landed  on  the  island  of 
Homonhon;  he  was  the  first  European  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  Philippines.  Attempts  were  made  by  the  Spanish  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  the  Philippines  between  1521  and  1565,  but 
they  were  unsuccessful.  Lagaspi,  with  a  large  force  of  men, 
landed  at  Cebu  in  1565  and  began  the  conquest  of  the  islands. 
In  1 57 1  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  was  declared  over  the  whole 
archipelago.  The  first  half  of  the  17th  century  was  taken  up 
by  conflicts  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Spanish.  In  1762,  after 
the  alliance  of  the  French  with  Spain,  Manila  was  taken  by  the 
English,  but  the  islands  were  restored  to  Spain  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  in  1763.  Some  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Ameri- 
cans the  Filipino  people  had  been  in  the  insurrection  against 
the  authority  of  Spain.  In  1898,  beginning  with  the  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Manila  Bay,  the  United  States  took  a 
hand  in  the  affairs  of  the  islands,  and  in  1900  they  authorized 
a  commission  to  exercise  legislative  power  in  the  islands. 

Governments — There  are  three  types  of  government  in  the 
Philippines:  Insular,  provincial.,  and  municipal. 

(1)  The  legislative  power  of  the  insular  government  is  vested 
in  a  legislative  assembly  whose  tipper  House  is  the  Philippine 
Commission,  consisting  of  five  Americans  and  three  Filipinos, 
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The  Lower  House  consists  of  from  50  to  100  popularly  elected 
delegates  apportioned  among  the  provinces  on  the  basis  of  pop- 
ulation. The  Legislature  meets  annually.  Members  are  elected 
biennially.  The  power  of  the  Commission  is  limited  by  Congress 
and  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  President  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  War.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Governor- 
General,  who  is  assisted  by  the  heads  of  the  four  departments  of 
the  Interior.  These  five  men  are  at  the  same  time  members  of 
the  Commission. 

(2)  The  provincial  government  consists  of  five  officers:  A 
Governor,  a  Supervisor,  a  Treasurer,  an  Attorney,  and  a  Sec- 
retary. The  Governor  is  elected  by  a  provincial  assembly  com- 
posed of  the  town  councils  of  the  organized  municipalities. 

(3)  The  municipal  government  consists  of  a  President,  Vice 
President,  and  Council,  elected  by  those  members  of  the  com-    • 
munity  who  have  held  office,  have  certain  wealth,  and  possess 
the  ability  to  speak,  read,  and  write  Spanish  or  English.     The 
municipality  is  the  primary  political  unit. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court,  with  a  Chief  Justice 
and  six  associate  justices;  a  series  of  courts  of  first  instance; 
certain  municipal  courts,  and  courts  of  justices  of  the  peace. 

Two  resident  Commissioners  to  the  united  States  are  chosen 
biennially  by  the  Legislature. 

Population* — The  last  official  census,  taken  in  1903,  showed  a 
total  of  6,987,686,  an  increase  of  100.3  P€r  cent  s*nce  1845 ;  329,- 
671  deaths  were  recorded. 

In  1910  there  were  9,914,  births  and  8,189  deaths. 

Education  and  Religion. — The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion is  constantly  increasing  in  importance.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  the  public  schools  is  given  as  427,165.  At  the 
end  of  1910  there  were  36  high  schools,  169  intermediate,  and 
4,295  primary  schools,  26  of  arts  and  trades,  3  of  agriculture, 
1  normal,  and  1  commercial;  9,007  teachers  were  employed. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Moros,  who  are  Moslems,  and  the 
wild  tribes,  who  are  pagans,  the  people  of  the  islands  are  Roman 
Catholics. 

Industries, — Agriculture  is  the  mainstay  of  the  archipelago. 
The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  1910  production: 


Articles 


Quantities  Value 


Hemp    (tons) 168,090  $17,404,922 

Copra    (pounds) 256.559,997  9,153,951 

Sujar    (pounds) 281,564,991  7,040,690 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of: 

Leaf     (pounds) 21,417,722  1,598,557 

Cigars   (thousands).. 196.592  2,973,630 

All    other..... 05.308 

Miscellaneous    1,649,794 


Total     $39,886,85* 
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There  has  been  no  enumeration  of  live  stock  for  some  years. 
The  191  o  Year  Book  of  the  Dept  of  Agriculture  gives  the  fol- 
lowing figures  for  1903:  Cattle,  127,559;  horses,  144,171;  mules. 
2,290;  sheep,  30428;  swine,  1,179,371;  and  goats,  124,334.  Total 
live  stock,   1,606,153. 

Manufacturing  is  still  primitive,  tools  being  of  the  rudest  sort 
Pottery  making,  bamboo  work,  weaving  from  grass  and  fibers,  and 
carving  hardwoods  are  the  chief  native  industries. 

There  is  a  coal  mine  on  the  island  of  Batun  from  which  is 
produced  a  light  and  inferior  coal. 

Foreign  Trade. — The  foreign  trade  of  the  Philippines  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  showed  a  marked  increase  over 
the  preceding  year.  Total  exports  were  valued  at  $50,319,836, 
against  $40,063,570  for  the  preceding  year.  Imports  amounted 
to  $54,549,980,  including  Government  supplies,  against  $49,833,722 
for  the  preceding  year.  The  1909  tariff  law  providing  for 
practically  free  trade  with  the  United  States  led  to  very  active 
importations  and  exportations,  especially  of  goods  held  over  to 
gain  the  benefit  of  the  new  provisions,  which  would  naturally 
cause  a  reaction  in  trade  volume.  The  exports  in  191 1  were  as 
follows : 


3 


Commodities 


Values  to 
United 
State* 


Hemp   - metric  tons..  166,660,000 

Sugar    do.......  148,376,000 

Cigars     thousands..  152,217 

Cigarettes     do 28,662 

Lea  f    tobacco metric  tons . .  12,162,000 

Other    tobacco do 326,000 

Copra    do 115,602,000 

Hats     number..  1,026,596 

Coconuts     do 632,508 

All  other  articles 

Total    


116.141340 

17,410^78 

8,014,860 

7,144,765 

1,700,712 

626344 

86432 

12,188 

1,794,480 

1,700 

74,218 

6,778 

9,888,467 

1.080,481 

307,987 

167,818 

13,596 

18,568 

2,061,268 

889336 

$40,063,670  816,812,735 


Exports  to  the  United  States  in  1912  amounted  to  $21,517,777, 
an  increase  of  nearly  $5,000,000  over  191 1.  Sugar  was  the  leading 
item,  with  a  value  of  $9,142,833.  Manila  hemp,  which  heretofore 
has  held  first  place  in  American  purchases,  amounted  to  $7,751489. 
Shipments  of  copra  doubled  in  value,  amounting  to  the  total  value 
of  $2,339,144. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  in  1912  were  valued  at  $20,604,- 
155,  against  $19,483,658  in  191 1,  or  38  per  cent  of  the  total  against 
39  per  cent  in  that  year.  In  the  reduced  purchases  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles American  goods  suffered  less  than  those  of  other  countries  as 
a  whole  and  comprised  more  than  half  this  trade.  Imports  of  iron 
and  steel  were  over  two-thirds  of  American  origin. 

The  imports,  exclusive  of  army,  insular  government,  and  rail- 
road free-entry  goods,  were  as  follows: 
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Commodities 


From 

United 

States 


Cotton    foods 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Rice     ~ 

Breadstnffs    * 

Flour 

Cement    

Manufactures  of  vegetable  fibers -.... 

Provisions,  including  meats  and  dairy  products. 

Coal    

Cattle    

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Illuminating    oil • -. • 

Distilled    spirits , 

Fish  and  fish  products — 

All   other   imports 


Total 


$10,103,179 

4,794,191 

6,580,030 

424,379 

1,415,494 

526,456 

385,085 

2X77,280 

1,267.312 

1,475.500 

903,638 

998.500 

193,181 

591,663 

12,736,411 


844,952,789 


$3,909,494 
2,903,943 

"*   72,732 

fW,04© 

71,436 

41,239 

296,250 


749,915 

857,217 

84,046 

244,284 

4,745,441 

$14,920,993 


Railway  construction  is  going  on  rapidly  in  the  islands.    There 
were  493  miles  of  road  in  191 1. 

Finance. — The  Philippine  budget  for  191 1  was  as  follows: 


Revenue 

Balance  from  prior  years  $6,298,493 
Revenues: 

Customs    '    8,272,398 

Internal    4,134,876 

Miscellaneous 815,486 

Other    receipts 64,838 

Supplies    2,756,431 


Expenditure 

Bureaus    and    offices $8,318,061 

Miscellaneous     718,232 

Fixed    charges l,G09,3tf 

Aid    to    provinces 148,300 

Public    works 2,899,5tr 

Surplus: 

Cash     3,933^39 

Supplies    2.765,481 

Other    1,654,243 

Total    debits $21,931,678 


Total    credits $21,831,572 


The  budget  for  1912  totals  at  $23,863,149,  and  shows  a  surplus 
as  follows:  Cash,  $3,793,632;  supplies,  $2,657,344;  other  items, 
$1,892,264. 

The  total  bonded  indebtedness  on  June  30,  1912,  was: 

.  Insular: 

Friar    lands   bonds $7,000,000 

Public  works  bonds 6,000,009 

City  of  Manila: 

Sewer  and  waterworks  bonds 4,000,000 

Total     816,000,000 

On  July  31,  1910,  of  the  397,000  acres  purchased  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  friar  lands  bonds,  123,680  acres  have  been  sold, 
but  with  deferred  payments,  so  that  the  Government  had  as  yet 
received  but  a  small  part  of  the  purchase  price.  The  remainder 
should  eventually  prove  a  profitable  source  of  revenue. 

Reports  covering  the  operations  of  the  postal  savings  bank 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1912,  show  continued  increase 
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in  the  number  of  depositors  and  in  the  volume  of  business  trans* 
acted.  Of  the  35,802  accounts  open  on  June  30,  1912  (in  contrast 
to  28,804  on  tne  same  date  of  1910),  82.55  Per  cent  were  Fili- 
pinos. The  net  deposits  were  $1,194,498,  an  increase  of  $144,- 
761  in  one  year;  and  the  total  number  of  such  banks  in  operation 
437  as  against  414  in  1911. 

Military  Bodies.--On  June  30,  1910,  the  following  troops  were 
serving  in  the  division:  4  regiments  of  cavalry;  field  artillery; 
6  batteries  mountain  artillery,  6  companies  coast  artillery,  2 
mine  planters,  8  regiments  of  infantry,  1  company  hospital  corps, 
2  companies  engineers,  2  companies  signal  corps,  52  companies 
of  Philippine  scouts,  with  a  total  force  of  1,052  officers  and 
17,474  enlisted  men. 
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PORTO  RICO 

Capital — San  Juan 

Governor — George   R.    Colton 

PORTO  RICO  is  the  easternmost  and  "smallest  of  the  Greater 
Antilles  group  in  the  West  Indies.  It  lies  between  lat 
170  so'  and  180  30'  N.,  and  between  long.  650  30'  and 
670  15'  W.  It  is  roughly  rectangular  in  shape,  the  greater  axis 
extending  east  and  west.  The  length  is  about  100  miles,  area  3,435 
square  miles.  The  coast  line,  about  360  miles  long,  has  few  im- 
portant indentations.  A  little  south  of  the  middle,  and  passing 
through  the  island  from  east  to  west,  is  an  irregular  range  of 
hills,  whose  highest  peak,  £1  Yunque,  is  3,609  feet  high. 

Early  History. — Columbus  touched  at  Porto  Rico  in  the  Spring 
of  1493  and  named  it  San  Juan  Bautista.  In  1508  Ponce  de  Leon 
reached  the  island,  and  two  years  later  conquered  it,  founding  the 
present  city  of  San  Juan.  After  his  death  the  island  passed  through 
two  hundred  years  of  peaceful,  uneventful  history,  under  the  rule 
of  the  Spanish  Government.  Drake  sacked  San  Juan  in  1595,  and 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  repeated  the  action  three  years  later. 
The  Dutch  also  attacked  it,  but  were  beaten  off.  About  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century  negro  slaves  and  Spanish  colonists  came  to 
the  island  in  great  numbers.  The  English  attacked  San  Juan  again 
in  1797,  but  were  unsuccessful.  Several  attempts  were  made  to 
revolt  against  Spain,  but  the  people  seemed  averse  to  any  strife. 
Porto  Rico  was  created  a  province  of  Spain  in  1869,  with  repre- 
sentation in  the  Spanish  Cortes  by  popularly  elected  delegates* 
Administrative  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  resident  Governor* 
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San  Juan  was  bombarded  during  the  Spanish-American  War  in 
1898,  and  on  December  10  of  the  same  year  Porto  Rico  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States. 

Government. — The  present  civil  government  was  inaugurated 
May  1,  1900.  It  provides  for  three  governing  bodies:  Executive, 
legislative,  and  judiciary. 

(1)  The  executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
at  an  annual  salary  of  $8,000.  There  is  an  Executive  Council  of 
11  members,  appointed  in  the  same  manner,  five  of  whom  must 
be  natives  of  the  island. 

(2)  The  legislative  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Legislature  com- 
posed of  an  Upper  House,  which  is  the  Executive  Council;  and  a 
Lower  House,  the  House  of  Delegates,  of  35  members,  elected  by 
the  people.  Meetings  are  annual,  and  are  limited  to  60  days.  Mem- 
bers receive  $5  a  day. 

(3)  There  is  a  Supreme  Court  of  5  members,  and  7  United  States 
District  Courts.  Judges  are  appointed  by  the  President.  There  are 
also  28  Municipal  Courts,  and  60  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

Political  Aspect. — The  island  is  represented  in  Washington  by 
a  Resident  Commissioner,  who  has  no  seat  in  Congress.  The 
present  commissioner  is  Luis  M.  Rivera.  There  are  two  parties 
on  the  Island,  the  Republicans,  who  want  the  island  to  become  a 
State  of  the  Union,  and  the  Unionists,  who  advocate  home  rule 
or  colonial  government.  Both  parties  agree  that  the  Upper  House 
should  be  elective  instead  of  appointive. 

Population. — The  census  just  taken  shows  a  population  of  1,118,- 
012,  a  substantial  increase  in  number  and  a  density  of  310  per 
square  mile,  which  is  greater  than  that  of  any  State  in  the  Union 
except  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts. 

The  population  of  the  six  cities  containing  more  than  8,000  in 
1910,  as  compared  with  the  figures  for  1899,  *s  as  follows: 


Population 


1910 


1899 


San    Juan * 48,716  32,048 

Ponce     35,027  27,962 

Mayaguez 16,591  15,187 

Caguas 10,354  5,450 

Arecibo 9,612  8,008 

Guyama 8,321  5,334 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  50,  191 1,  there  were  37,692 
births,  26,579  deaths,  and  8,842  marriages. 

Education  and  Religion. — Education  has  shown  great  improve- 
ment in  the  last  ten  years,  the  number  of  children  enrolled  having 
quadrupled.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Governor  of  Porto 
Rico  for  1911,  there  were  145,525  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  as 
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against  121,453  *or  the  year  preceding,  and  17  new  school  build- 
ings erected. 

Expenditures  of  the  department  of  education  amounted  during 
the  year  for  administration  to  $43*029.03 ;  public  and  high  schools, 
$804,899.58;  University  of  Porto  Rico,  $61,418.06;  scholarships  in 
the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico,  $25,30449;  miscellaneous, 
$767.57;  in  all,  $935,418.75.  The  detailed  report  for  the  two  pre- 
ceding years  was  as  follows : 


1906-9 


1909-10 


High,  normal,  and  other  special  schools 651  1,062 

Common    schools 97,198  111,637 

Night     schools 6,986  8,624 

Kindergarten    schools .. 396  230 

Total    106,126  121,468 


Educational  work  has  been  extended  especially  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. There  are  now  821  buildings  used  for  rural  schools  and 
221  for  schools  in  the  towns  and  cities,  or  a  total  of  1,042  school- 
houses. 

The  University  of  Porto  Rico,  established  under  authority  of 
the  act  of  March  12,  1903,  is  a  part  of  the  general  educational 
scheme  and  open  to  both  men  and  women. 

Manufactures  and  Industries. — In  1909  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico  had  939  manufacturing  establishments,  which  gave  employ- 
ment to  an  average  of  18,122  persons  during  the  year,  and  paid 
out  $4,898,000  in  salaries  and  wages.  Of  the  persons  employed, 
15,582  were  wage  earners.  These  establishments  turned  out  prod- 
ucts to  the  value  of  $36,750,000,  to  produce  which  materials  cost- 
ing $21,479,000  were  consumed.  The  value  added  by  manufacture 
was  thus  $15,271,000,  which  figure  best  represents  the  net  wealth 
created  by  manufacturing  operations  during  the  year. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  leading  manufacturing  industries 
for  1909  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Industry 


Number  of 
establish- 
ments 


Value  of 
products 


Value  added  by 
manufacture 


Sugar    and    molasses 108 

Tobacco   and   manufactures 283 

Coffee  cleaning  and  polishing 37 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 258 

Liquors,     distilled 14 

Printing  and   publishing 43 

Lumber  and  timber  products..-. 8 

Boot  and  shoe   shops 69 

Cars  and  general  shop  construction  and 

repairs  by  steam  railroad  companies.  8 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products....  6 

Hats,     straw 8 

Leather,  tanned,  curried,  and  finished..  4 

Other  industries Ill 

All    industries 939 


920,589.000 

6,060,000 

6,068,000 

1,780,000 

1,117,000 

871,000 

269,000 

190,009 

188,000 
178,000 
177,000 
176,000 
674,000 


|8,296  00O 

4,002,000 

289,000 

667,000 

974,000 

286.000 

91,000 

92.000 

125,000 

120^)00 

91,000 

85,000 

815,000 


186.750,000         £5,271,000 
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Agriculture. — The  production  of  fruit  in  1910  was  as  follows: 
Oranges,  $582,716;  pineapples,  $106,587;  coconuts,  $218,870; 
grapefruit,  $162,749;  and  other  fruit,  $9,851. 

In  1910  there  were  58,371  farms  with  a  total  of  2,085,000  acres, 
an  increase  of  18.6  per  cent  since  1899,  valued  at  $82,720,000.  The 
average  farms  are  36  acres.  Sugar  cane,  coffee,  and  tobacco  are 
the  principal  crops.  As  nearly  all  the  crops  are  exported,  the 
relative  value  of  these  industries  is  shown  by  the  trade  list  below. 

Exports  and  Imports. — According  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  the  notable  progress,  com- 
mercial and  industrial,  made  by  Porto  Rico  in  the  fiscal  year  1911, 
not  only  continued  but  increased  during  the  financial  twelvemonth 
ended  June  30,  1912.  The  external  commerce  of  the  island  in- 
creased approximately  $14,000,000  over  191 1,  or  17  per  cent.  The 
United  States  purchased  Porto  Rican  products  to  the  value  of 
$42,873401,  while  Porto  Rico  imports   from  the  home  markets 

reached  $374*4,545- 

Total  imports  were:  (1011)  $38,786,997;  (1912)  $42,926,473. 
Exports:  (1911)  $39,9l8>3<v;  (*912)  $49>7°5»4I3.  The  principal 
articles  of  export  (1912)  were:  sugar,  $31,554,063;  cigars,  $5,086,- 
711;  coffee,  $6,754,913;  fruit,  $2,377,762. 

Porto  Rico  will  be  in  direct  line  of  the  Panama  Canal  trade. 
San  Juan  is  an  excellent  harbor,  but  has  need  of  more  extensive 
pier  and  warehouse  facilities.  There  are  767  miles  of  highway, 
and  220  miles  of  railroad  on  the  island. 

Finance.— The  assessed  value  of  property  in  Porto  Rico  in- 
creased 9  per  cent,  reaching  a  total  of  $178,275,000,  in  1912,  which 
is  practically  double  the  assessed  value  of  1905. 

The  total  net  revenue  receipts  of  the  insular  government— 
$6,665,348 — were  the  largest  of  any  year  in  its  history,  and  not- 
withstanding larger  disbursements  required  by  the  extensions  of 
the  public  service,  the  available  cash  balance  in  its  treasury  in- 
creased nearly  50  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  remained 
uncollected  only  six  mills  of  each  dollar  of  taxes  assessed.  On 
June  30,  191 2,  the  total  bonded  indebtedness  of  Porto  Rico,  less 
sinking-fund  accumulations,  was  $4,139,760. 

A  comparative  statement  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
Porto  Rico  for  the  fiscal  year  191 1,  as  issued  by  the  Insular  Treas- 
urer, follows: 

Revenues 

Customs     $1,0G5.999 

Internal     2,571.450 

Miscellaneous     349,297 

Total    revenues $3,986,746 

Other  receipts: 

Repaymnt  of  loans  to  municipalities 79,660 

Repayment  of  loans   to  municipalities 79,660 

Repayment  to  appropriations  and  transfers 324,065 

Total    receipts $4,429,404 
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Expenditures 

Legislative     160.587 

Executive 8437,017 

iudicial     443,366 

fiscellaneous     ^. 153,288 

Total  expenditures $3,794,248 

Other  disbursements: 

Loans   to  municipalities 19,200 

Loans  to  school  boards -  17,386 

Repayments  to  appropriations  and  transfers 96,591 

Total     disbursements - 93,926,428 

The  total  revenues  for  191 2  were  $5436,223;  and  expenditures 
$4,855,669. 

Banks  and  Banking. — The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  for  1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following 
condition  of  the  various  banks  in  the  State: 


Banks 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National    1 

State     9 

Total    W 


6100,000 
1,378,145 


6804,906 
11,084,750 


6.86t!o70 


\Jm 


£.478,145        $11,329,666        86,921234 


A  special  report  of  the  Comptroller  showed  the  following  con- 
dition of  the  national  banks,  September  1,  191 1 :  Number,  1 ;  capital 
stock  paid  in,  $100,000;  surplus,  $20,000;  individual  deposits,  $45,- 
439;  loans  and  discounts,  $77,356. 

Under  the  insular  police  law,  approved  March  12,  1908,  the 
entire  responsibility  of  policing  the  island  and  the  maintenance  of 
order  therein  devolves  upon  the  insular  police  organization.  The 
organization  authorized  for  outside  work  consisted  of  66  district 
chiefs,  15  sergeants,  40  corporals,  and  700  guardsmen. 
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RHODE  ISLAND 

Capital — Providence 

Governor— Aram  J.   Pothier   (until  Jan.,  1914) 

RHODE  ISLAND,  a  North  Atlantic  State  of  the  New  Eng- 
land group,  lies  between  lat.  41  °  18'  and  420  3'  N.,  and  be- 
;  tween  long.  71  °  8'  and  71  °  53'  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  east  by  Massachusetts,  on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  Connecticut.  The  smallest  in  area  of  any 
of  the  States,  it  has  an  extreme  length,  north  to  south,  of  48  miles, 
and  an  extreme  width  of  36  miles,  with  an  area  of  1,248  square 
miles,  of  which  181  square  miles  is  water.  The  general  elevation 
of  the  State  is  not  great,  being  less  than  600  feet.  The  western 
part  of  the  coast  line  is  bordered  by  lagoons  and  marshes,  but  the 
eastern  part  is  separated  from  the  main  part  by  Narragansett  Bay, 
a  large  irregular  inlet  extending  28  miles  inland  with  a  breadth 
of  from  3  to  12  miles. 

Early  History.— The  history  of  the  State  begins  with  the  found- 
ing of  Providence  by  Roger  Williams  in  the  year  1636.  Shortly 
afterward  other  colonies  were  founded  at  Portsmouth,  Newport, 
and  Warwick.  In  1644  Parliament  granted  a  charter  uniting  the 
settlements.  The  towns  at  first  refused  to  enter  into  the  con- 
federation, but  finally,  in  1647,  the  union  was  formed.  Political 
freedom  and  complete  religious  toleration  existed  in  the  colony. 
In  1663  the  charter  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  Providence  settlement 
was  secured,  and  this  served  as  a  constitution  until  1843.  The 
colony's  relations  with  the  other  New  England  colonies  were  ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  being  in  con- 
tinual dispute  as  to  the  boundaries.  Rhode  Island  was  looked 
upon  by  them  as  a  nest  of  heretics,  and  a  refuge  for  the  disaffected. 
However,  the  growth  of  the  colony  in  population  and  wealth  was 
steady.  It  was  only  after  some  disputes  and  many  threats  that  the 
colony  ratified  the  Federal  constitution  on  May  29,  1790.  In  1842 
as  a  result  of  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  basis  of  representation, 
culminating  in  a  revolt  known  as  Dorr's  Rebellion,  a  new  State 
constitution  was  adopted. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  present  constitution  is  that 
of  1842,  frequently  amended.  It  provides  for  the  usual  three 
governing  bodies:  Legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary. 

(1)  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  38  members, 
and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  72  members.  Members  are 
elected  for  one  year,  and  receive  $5  a  day  and  mileage  with  a 
maximum  limit  of  60  days.    The  Assembly  meets  annually. 

(2)  The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State, 
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and  other  State  officers  are  elected  for  one  year.    The  Governor 
presides  over  the  Senate  and  receives  a  salary  of  $3,000  a  year. 

(3)  The   judicial    system,    remodeled    in    1905,    consists    of   a 
Supreme  Court  of  5  judges  chosen  by  the  General  Assembly  for 
life;  a  Superior  Court  of  6  judges  similarly  chosen  for  a  like 
term,  and  12  District  and  Probate  Courts. 
The  State  has  5  counties  and  38  cities  and  towns. 

Political  Aspect. — The  State  is  divided  into  3  Congressional 
districts.  The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election  (1912) 
were: 


Candidate 


Party 


Vote 


Per  Cent 


Wilson    Democratic  30,412             39.06 

Taft   Republican  27,703              35.58 

Roosevelt Progressive  16,878              21.68 

Debs    Socialist  2,049 

Scattering     852 

Total    77,894 

The  returns  for  the  1912  election  for  Governor  were: 

Pothier,  Republican  34,133 

Green,  Democratic   '. 22,725 

Scattering 11,308 

Total    78,166 

The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  (Republicans  in  roman,  Democrats  in 
italics)  : 

SENATORS 
L.  B.  Colt.    (1919)  Henry  F.  Lippitt    (1917) 

REPRESENTATIVES 

[Mar.  4,  1913— Mar.  4,  1915.] 

L  George  F.  O'Shaunessy.  3.  Ambrose  Kennedy. 

2.  Peter  G.  Gerry. 

Population.— The  population  of  Rhode  Island  is  542,610.  Com- 
pared with  a  population  of  428,556  in  1900,  this  represents  an  in- 
crease during  the  past  decade  of  114,054,  or  26.6  per  cent.  During 
the  same  period  the  total  population  of  continental  United  States 
increased  21  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  increase  for  the  State 
during  this  decade  was  relatively  greater  than  that  shown  at  any 
previous  Federal  census  since  1880. 

Rhode  Island  has  5  counties.  The  population  of  these  counties 
ranges  from  17,602  in  Bristol  County  to  424,353  in  Providence 
County.  There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  territorial  boundaries 
of  the  counties  since  1900.  Providence  County,  the  area  of  which 
is  slightly  more  than  two-fifths  that  of  the  entire  State,  contains 
nearly  four-fifths  of  the  population.    There  are  6  cities.    Provi- 
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dence,  which  is  the  largest,  has  a  population  of  224,326,  and  Paw- 
tucket,  the  second  city,  has  a  population  of  51,622. 

The  total  land  area  of  the  State  is  1,067  square  miles.  The 
average  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  is  508.5;  in  1900 
and  1890  it  was  401.6  and  323.8,  respectively.  Rhode  Island  is  and 
has  been  since  the  formation  of  the  Union  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated State. 

In  1909  there  were  12,870  births,  5,462  marriages,  and  8,277 
deaths  in  the  State. 

Education  and  Religion. — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education's 
report  for  191 1  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form  below. 
Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15,  and  is 
provided  by  the  State.  The  common  school  population,  estimated, 
was  120,513,  of  which  66.21  per  cent  were  enrolled.  This  excludes 
20.272  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  length  of  term  was  193  days, 
and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  common  schools,  for  one  year, 
was  $2,486,757.    The  following- is  a  general  survey: 


Classification 


Schools 


Teachers 


Students 


Common    Schools 

High    Schools,    Public 

High  Schools  and  Academies*  Private. 

Normal   Schools,  Public 

Colleges  and  Universities,  General.... 


6S2 
22 
15 

1 
2 


2,371 

266 

135 

68 

120 


80,061 

6,747 

1,<79 

869 

1,023 


Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows: 


Name  and  Location 


Year 

Pounded 


Instruc- 
tors 


Students 


Male    Female 


Brown  University,  Providence (1)  1764  90  783  210 

R.  I.  State  College,  Kingston (2)  1890  27  156  25 

(1)   State  Institution.    (2)   Baptist. 

The  State  also  maintains  a  public  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools,  i  for  girls  and  i  for  boys,  both  situated  at  Howard. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  communi- 
cants or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Roman  Catholic, 
159,951;  Baptist,  19,878;  Protestant  Episcopal,  15,443;  Congrega- 
tional, 9,858;  Methodist.  7,892.    There  were  12,000  Jews. 

Manufactures. — Rhode  Island  is  preeminently  a  manufacturing 
community,  and  the  growth  and  concentration  of  population  in  the 
State  have  been  closely  related  to  the  increase  in  the  importance 
of  its  manufacturing  industries.  During  1849  an  average  of 
20,967  wage  earners,  representing  14.2  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, were  employed  in  manufactures,  while  in  1909  an  average  of 
113,538  wage  earners,  or  20.9  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  were 
so  engaged.  During  this  period  of  60  years  the  gross  value  of 
products  per  capita  increased  from  $150  in  1849  to  $517  in  1909. 
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In  1909  the  census  reported  1,951  manufacturing  establishments 
operating  under  the  factory  system,  which  gave  employment  to  an 
average  of  122,641  persons  during  the  year,  and  paid  out  $10,577,- 
000  in  officers'  salaries  and  $55,234,000  in  wages  to  employees. 
These  establishments  turned  out  products  to  the  value  of  $280,344,- 
000,  to  produce  which  materials  costing  $158,192,000  were  con- 
sumed. The  following  is  a  detailed  list  showing  the  number  and 
character  of  industries: 


Industry 


No.  of 
establish- 
ments 


Capital 
Invested 


Em- 
ployees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Brass  and  bronze 

Bread    and    pastry 

Copper,   tin,  and   sheet-iron . . . 

Cotton    goods 

Electrical  machinery  and  sup- 
plies      

Enameling  and  japanning 

Flour  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop 
products 

Gas     

Gold   and    silver 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Jewelry     « 

Liquors,  malt  .j,. ..* 

Lumber  and  timber  products.* 

Marble  and   stone  work 

Printing   and    publishing 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Silverware   and   plated  ware.. 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing 

Tobacco    manufactures 

Woolen,  worsted,  and  felt 
goods     

All    other  industries 


IS 
187 

41 
106 

12 
21 
18 

141 

8 

16 

17 

296 

9 

57 

46 

147 
13 
11 
21 
66 


614 


$660,000 

1,436,000 

548.000 

67,679,000 

4,315,000 
219,000 
387,000 

27,101,000 
7,110,000 

711,000 

2^78,000 

17,060,000 

4,630,000 

1,343,000 

677,000 
8,267,000 
3,496,000 
9,422,000 

693,000 

228,000 

68,867,000 
68,594,000 


257 

1,401 

470 

29,488 

1,730 

673 

68 


$118,000 

669,000 

218,000 

11,797,000 

678.000 

271,000 

22,000 


11,906 

6,900,000 

487 

308.000 

142 

67,000 

1^49 

635,000 

11,002 

4,761,000 

643 

384,000 

880 

437,000 

764 

461,000 

2,049 

966,000 

1,760 

788,000 

2,517 

1,668,000 

267 

122,000 

360 

180,000 

26,673 
28,366 


11^38,000 
12,391,000 


$828,000 

1.466,000 

932.000 

50.313,000 

6,410,000 
570,000 
886,000 

20,612,000 
1,833,000 
4,442.060 
3,866,000 

20,686,000 
3,579,000 
1,907,000 
1.033,000 
3,780,000 
4,584,000 
6,198,000 
3,156,000 
637,000, 

74,600,000 
66.666,000 


Total    1,961    $290,901,000    122,641    $55,234,000    $280,344,000 


Agriculture— There  is  little  agriculture  in  the  State.  The 
following  were  the  crop  statistics  for  1912  and  191 1,  according  to  a 
special  report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  December, 
1912: 


Total  Acres 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Corn              (1912) 11.000 

(1911) 11,000 

Oats               (1912) 2,000 

(1911) 2,000 

Potatoes        (1912) 6.000 

(1911) 6,000 

Hay               (1912) 68,000 

(1911) 61,000 


466,000  tra. 

$401,000 

496,000  " 

470,000 

67,000  " 

26,000 

68,000  " 

34,000 

666.000  " 

435,000 

660,000  " 

583,000 

66,000  tons 

1,466,000 

61,000  " 

1,470,000 

There  were  in  1910  5,191  farms  in  the  State,  with  a  total  of 
442,000  acres,  a  decrease  of  3  per  cent  in  ten  years,  valued  at 
$27,456,000,  an  increase  of  19  per  cent  in  ten  years.  There  are 
85  acres  to  the  average  farm* 
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Fisheries. — Rhode  Island,  according  to  a  Government  Fisheries 
report  of  1908  (issued  in  1911),  employed  1,493  persons,  138  ves- 
sels and  815  boats,  and  produced  $1,752,000  worth  of  fish.  Oysters 
were  the  most  important  yield. 

Mining. — According  to  the  last  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  the  mineral  output  for  this  State  in  191 1,  chiefly  stone, 
mineral  waters,  lime,  talc,  soapstone/  and  manufactures  of  clay, 
was: 


Product 


Quantity 


Value 


Mineral  waters   (gallons   sold) 

Stone 

Other  products 


503,360 


127,086 
968,768 
158,686 


Total 


11,088,475 


Transportation. — On  January  1,  191 1,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Railway  Economics,  there  were  210  miles  of  railroad  and 
460  miles  of  electric  road  in  the  State. 

Finance  and  Banking.— On  January  1,  1912,  the  State  had  a 
bonded  debt  of  $5,030,000.  The  receipts  for  1910  were  $2,413,100. 
The  estimated  payments  on  fixed  charges  were  $2,021,279.  The 
balance  January  1,  191 1,  was  $900,687.  The  1912  valuation  of  real 
property  was  $419,099,870,  personal  property,  $133,684,747. 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for 
1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following  condition  of  the 
various  banks  in  the  State: 


Number 


Capital 
Stock 


Deposits 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National   22 

State    3 

Mutual    Savings 18 

Loan  and  Trust  Co's. 11 

Total    64 


16,700,260 
375,000 

7,36&273 


127,739,081 

2,188,926 

72,334^82 

99,364,796 


130,416,641 

2,151,109 

30,896,762 

62,264,521 


$14,438,623       $201,627,886       $126,227,933 


A  special  report  of  the  Comptroller  showed  the  following  con* 
dition  of  the  National  Banks,  September  i,  191 1:  Number,  22; 
capital  stock  paid  in,  $6,775,250;  surplus,  $4,161,650;  individual 
deposits,  $28,886,793;  loans  and  discounts,  $29,302,010.  Of  this 
number  5  have  savings  departments,  with  total  savings  deposits  of 
$4,583,807. 

Military  Bodies.— The  Rhode  Island  National  Guard,  with  head- 
quarters at  Providence,  consists  of:  Cavalry,  1  squadron  of  3 
troops;  artillery,  1  field  battery;  coast  artillery  corps  of  16  com- 
panies; hospital  corps;  and  signal  corps.  The  total  strength  on 
January^  1,  1911,  was  102  officers  and  1,148  enlisted  men.  The 
unorganized  men  in  the  State  numbered  100,000. 

The   Rhode   Island   naval    force   consists   of  a   battalion   of 
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4  divisions,  with  headquarters  at  Providence.  The  U.  S.  S. 
Aileen,  stationed  at  Providence,  is  loaned  by  the  Government 
On  January  i,  191 1,  the  force  consisted  of  15  officers  and  189 
enlisted  men. 

Present  State  Government— Governor,  Aram  J.  Pothier;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, R.  B.  Burchard;  Secretary  of  State,  J.  Frederick 
Parker;  Attorney-General,-  Herbert  A.  Rice;  Treasurer,  Walter 
A*  Read;  Adjutant-General,  Charles  W.  Abbott,  Jr.;  Auditor, 
Charles  C.  Gray;  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  Walter  E. 
Ranger;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Charles  C.  Gray. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Capital — Columbia 

Governor— Cole  L.  Blease  (until  Jan.,  1915) 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,  a  South  Atlantic  State,  lies  between 
lat  320  4'  and  35°  19*  N.,  and  between  long.  780  28*  and 
830  18'  W.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  North 
Carolina,  on  the  southeast  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the 
southwest  by  Georgia.  The  State  is  generally  divided  into  five 
sections:  the  coastal  region,  the  pine  belt,  the  sand  and  red  hills, 
the  Piedmont  region,  and  the  Alpine  region.  It  is  triangular  in 
shape  with  a  base  measuring  190  miles  in  a  straight  line  front- 
ing the  ocean,  and  an  apex  240  miles  inland.  The  area  is 
30,989  square  miles,  of  which  494  square  miles  is  water. 

Early  History. — On  May  27,  1562,  the  first  settlement  on  the 
continent  of  North  America  was  started  on  the  southeastern 
end  of  Paris  Island  in  Port  Royal  Harbor,  South  Carolina.  A 
fort  was  built  there  by  a  colony  of  French  Huguenots  and  named 
Carolina.  The  colony  was  abandoned  within  a  year,  and  it  was 
not  until  more  than  100  years  later  that  another  colony  was 
attempted.  In  1670  an  expedition  under  Sayle  settled  on  the 
Ashley  River,  but  removed  10  years  later  to  the  present  site  of 
Charleston.  Immigration  was  rapid  and  the  colony  had  5,500 
inhabitants  by  1770.  From  the  very  beginning  the  colony  was 
turbulent,  quarreling  over  rents  and  legislation.  In  1710  the  ter- 
ritory was  split  into  North  and  South  Carolina.  In  1721  a  Royal 
Governor  was  appointed  and  in  1729  the  Crown  purchased  the 
property.    The  colony  was  active  daring  the  Revolutionary  War, 
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several  battles  being  fought  within  the  limits  of  the  State.  In 
1808  a  compromise  between  Federalists  and  Anti-Federalists  was 
formed,  putting  an  end  to  political  warfare  within  the  State.  The 
year  1832  witnessed  the  nullification  movement  in  South  Carolina, 
an  assertion  of  State  rights  against  the  Federal  Government.  The 
State  initiated  the  secession  movement  in  December,  i860,  and  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  Charleston  harbor,  in  April,  1861, 
was  the  first  act  of  the  Civil  War. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  Constitution  now  enforced 
was  ratified  in  1895.  It  provides  for  the  usual  three  governing 
bodies:  Legislative,  executive,  and  judicial. 

All  males,  educated  and  registered,  who  have  paid  the  poll  tax 
and  taxes  assessed  at  $300,  or  more,  have  the  right  to  vote. 

(1)  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  42  mem- 
bers, elected  for  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of 
124  members,  elected  for  two  years.  Members  receive  $200  a 
year.    Sessions  are  held  annually. 

(2)  A  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State, 
Comptroller-General,  Attorney-General,  Treasurer,  Adjutant,  In- 
spector-General, and  Superintendent  of  Education  are  elected  for 
terms  of  two  years.    The  Governor  receives  a  salary  of  $3,000. 

(3)  The  General  Assembly  elects  a  chief  justice  and  three 
associate  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  terms  of  eight  years. 
The  State  is  divided  into  judicial  circuits  with  a  judge  for  each 
circuit  elected  for  four  years.  There  are  two  circuit  courts,  a 
court  of  common  pleas,  and  a  court  of  general  sessions.  There 
is  a  court  of  probate  at  Charleston. 

Full  legal  machinery '  is  provided  by  law  for  the  municipal 
government  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  the  State. 

Political  Aspect. — The  State  is  divided  into  7  Congressional 
districts.  The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election  (1912) 
were: 


Candidate 

Party 

Vote 

Per  Cent 

Democratic 
Republican 
Progressive 
Socialist 

43,355 

536 

1,293 

164 

96.02 

Taf  t     

1.07 

Roosevelt 

2.67 

Total 


50,348 


This  vote  would  indicate  that  South  Carolina  is  almost  a 
one-party  State,  a  fact  which  is  further  strengthened  by  the  last 
gubernatorial  election,  the  results  of  which  were  as  follows: 


Candidate 

Party 

1 

Vote 

Per  Cent 

Democratic 
Socialist 

44,122 
906 

94.78 
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The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following  Sen- 
ators  and   Representatives,   all   Democrats: 

SENATORS 
Benjamin  R.  Tillman.    (1919)  Ellison  D.  Smith.    (1916) 

REPRESFNTATIVES 
[Mar.  4,  1913— Mar.  4,   191G.J 
1. 5.  David   E.   Finlcy. 


?.  James  F.  Byrnes. 

3.  Wyatt  Aiken. 

4.  Joseph  T.  Johnson. 


C.  J.    \V.   Ragsdale. 
7.  Asbury   F.   Lever. 


Population. — The  following  table,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  gives  a  summary  of  the  State's  population: 


1910 


1900 


1890 


White  . . 
Negro  . . 
AH  other. 


679,162 

835,843 

395 


557307 

782,321 

188 


462,008 

688.934 

207 


Total   population    1,516,400       1,340,316       1,151,149 

The  larger  cities  are:  Charleston,  58,833;  Columbia,  the  capi- 
tal, 26,319;  Spartanburg,  17,517,  and  Greenville,  15,741.  There  are 
also  6  cities  having  from  5,000  to  10,000,  5  having  from  2,500  to 
5,000,  and  1  having  less  than  2,500  inhabitants.  The  aggregate 
population  of  the  16  cities  is  185,096,  or  12.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  State. 

South  Carolina  has  43  counties.  The  population  of  these  coun- 
ties ranges  from  16,634  in  Calhoun  County  to  88,594  in  Charleston 
County.  The  average  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  in 
1910  was  49.7. 

Education  and  Religion — The  U.  S*  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  1911  (issued  in  191 2)  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
below.  Education  is  not  compulsory,  and  is  provided  by  the 
State,  but  there  are  certain  restrictions  existing  affecting  the 
employment  of  illiterate  children.  The  common  school  popula- 
tion, estimated,  was  524,328,  of  which  64.96  per  cent  were  enrolled. 
This  excludes  10,000  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  length  of 
term  was  105. 1  days,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  common 
schools,  for  one  year,  was  $1,951,945.  The  following  is  a  gen- 
eral survev: 


Classification 

Common   Schools 

High  Schools  and  Academies,  Private. 

High    Schools,   Public 

Professional     Schools 

Normal    Schools,   Public 

Normal   Schools.   Private 

Colleges   and    Universities,    General... 


Schools 


Teachers 


Students 


4,906 

6,96o 

340,415 

22 

98 

2,013 

143 

342 

9,491 

8 

78 

426 

2 

93 

1,287 

3 

23 

825 

21 

392 

3,735 
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Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows: 


Name  and  Location 


Year 
Founded 


Instruc- 
tors 


Students 


Male 


Female 


Coll.  of  Charleston   (Charleston) (6) 

Univ.  of  S.  C.    (Columbia) (2) 

Erskine  Coll.    (Due  West) (4) 

S.  C.  Military  Acad.   (Charleston) (2) 

Furman  Univ.    (Greenville) -. (3) 

Wofford   Coll.    (Spartanburg) (1) 

Newberry   Coll.    (Newberry) (5) 

Claflin    Univ.     (Orangeburg) (1) 

Benedict    Coll.     (Columbia) (3) 

Presbyterian  Coll.  of  S.  C.  (Clinton)....  (4) 

Allen    Univ.    (Columbia) (7) 

Clerason  Agri.  Coll.   (Clemson  Coll.)....  (2) 


1790 

10 

76 

•  •«• 

1806 

32 

326 

14 

1839 

11 

140 

14 

1843 

13 

238 

■  •  • 

1862 

16 

269 

■  •  • 

1854 

19 

374 

•  •  • 

1868 

16 

219 

26 

1869 

12 

110 

127 

1871 

12 

96 

148 

1880 

7 

68 

14 

1881 

8 

269 

887 

1893 

48 

660 

•  •-• 

(1)  Methodist  Episcopal.     (2)   State  Institution.    (3)  Baptist    (4)  Presbyterian. 
(5)  Lutheran.     (G)  City.     (7)  African  Methodist  Episcopal.    (8)  A.  R.  Presbyterian, 

The  State  also  maintains  1  school  for  the  blind  and  deaf,  situ- 
ated at  Cedar  Spring. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  commu- 
nicants or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Baptist,  341,456; 
Methodist,  249,169;  Presbyterian,  35,533;  Lutheran,  12,652;  Roman 
Catholic,  10,317;  Protestant  Episcopal,  8,557.  There  were  about 
2,500  Jews. 

Agriculture — Since  1906  the  annual  acreage  of  cotton  in  the 
State  has  exceeded  2,000,000.  The  following  were  the  crop  sta^ 
tistics  for  1912  and  191 1,  according  to  a  special  report  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture: 


I     Total  Acres 

(1912) 1,915,000 

(1911) 1,790,000 

(1912) 79,000 

(1911) 83,000 

(1912) 324,000 

(1911) 345,000 

(1912) 3,000 

(1911) 3,000 

(1912) 10,000 

(1911) 10,000 

(1912) 8,000 

(1911) 10,000 

(1912) 194,000 

(1911) 64,000 

(1912) 2,700,000 

(1911) 2,600,000 

(1912) 35,000 

(1911) 13,000 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Rye 

Potatoes 

Rice 

Hay 

Cotton 

Tobacco 


34,278,000  bu. 
32,578,000   " 
727,000 
946,000 
6,966,000 
7,038.000 
28,000 
30,000 
900.000 
700,000 
200,000 
117,000 
223,000  tons 
69,000   u 
1,184,000  bales 
1,648,000   " 
24,500,000  lbs. 
11,016,000 


« 
** 

M 
«< 
M 
«« 
M 
•f 
ff 


t* 


829,136.000 

29,646,000 

866,000 

1,104,080 

4,596,000 

6,067,000 

41,000 

44,000 

1,008,000 

864,000 

186,000 

88.000 

4,014,000 

1,173,000 


2,670,000 
1,388,016 


The  land  surface  of  South  Carolina  is  approximately  19,516,800 
acres.  Of  this  area,  13,512,028  acres,  or  69.2  per  cent,  are  included 
in  farms,  and  of  the  farm  acreage,  6,097.999  acres,  or  45.1  per 
cent,  are  reported  as  improved  land. 
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Of  the  farmers,  79,636,  or  45  per  cent  are  white ;  and  96,746  are 
negroes. 

The  Thirteenth  Census  (1910)  gave  the  following  enumeration 
of  live  stock:  Cattle,  389,882;  horses,  79,847;  mules,  1 55471 ; 
asses,  401;  swine,  665,211;  sheep,  37,559;  goats,  24,750.  Total 
value,  $43,790,143.  Poultry  was  valued  at  $1,206,615,  and  bees 
$134,622. 

Fisheries. — In  1908,  according  to  a  Government  fisheries  report 
issued  in  191 1,  South  Carolina  produced  fish  to  the  value  of 
$288,000,  employed  2,559  persons,  and  used  108  vessels  and  1,719 
boats.    Oysters  and  shad  were  the  most  important  products. 

Mining^-The  mineral  output  of  the  State  is  not  considerable, 
being  valued  at  $1,804,115,  in  191 1.  Phosphate  rock,  clay  products, 
and  mineral  waters  are  the  most  important  productions. 

The  detailed  report  for  the  preceding  year,  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  shows  little  variation: 


Product  Quantity 


Value 


Clay    products , 

Glass  sand,  1906  (short  tons).. 

Gold  (ounces,  troy) 

Mineral  waters    (gallons  sold), 

Monazite     (pounds) 

Phosphate  rock   (long  tons).... 
Sand  and  ffravel   (short  tons). 

Silver,  1906   (ounces,  troy) 

Stone 

Other  products 


1758,004 

1,970 

ijm 

358 

7,400 

372,880 

95,886 

150,863 

1*404 

207,954 

910.580 

299.659 

34.514 

200 

100 

218,045 

53.881 

Total    $2,093,118 

The  most  important  mineral  industry  in  South  Carolina  is  the 
mining  of  phosphate  rock.  Until  the  discovery  of  the  phosphate 
beds  in  Florida  in  1 888  South  Carolina  enjoyed  practically  a  mo- 
nopoly in  its  production.  It  is  now  exceeded  by  both  Florida  and 
Tennessee.  The  only  other  industry  of  considerable  importance 
in  South  Carolina  is  clay  working,  of  which  the  brickyards  furnish 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  output.  In  191 1  the  total  value  of 
the  clay  products  was  $669,794,  of  which  common  brick  represented 
$624,103. 

Manufactures.— Although  South  Carolina  is  preeminently  an 
agricultural  State,  each  succeeding  census  has  showed  a  gratifying 
increase  in  manufactures,  the  chief  industries  being  cotton  goods 
and  other  products  of  the  soil. 

The  Thirteenth  Census  (1910)  shows  a  total  of  1,854  manufac- 
turing establishments  which  gave  employment  to  an  average  of 
78,040  persons  during  the  year  and  paid  out  $24,117,000  in  salaries 
and  wages.  Of  the  persons  employed,  73,046  were  wage  earners. 
These  establishments  turned  out  products  to  the  value  of  $113,- 
236,000,  to  produce  which  materials  costing  $66,351,000  were  con- 
sumed.   The  value  added  by  manufacture  was  thus  $46,885,000. 
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The  details  given  in  a  special  State  enumeration  for  the  preced- 
ing year  show  a  smaller  number  of  establishments,  due  to  grouping ; 


Industry 


No.  of 

Establish- 
ments 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Textiles     

Oil  mills 

Fertilizer    

Lumber     

Baking    products 

Box  and  basket 

specialties     

Brick  

Carriages,  buggies,  etc.. 

Canneries     

Cement  and  lime 

Cigars     

Flour  and  grist  mills.... 
Foundry  and  shop  work 

Gas  and  electricity 

Ice     

Bookmaldng    

Stone    • 

Mining     

Other     industries 


.79 

163,537,280 

49.730 

$12,422,442 

$67,401,332 

LOS 

8,698,113 

2,669 

561,740 

10,283,824 

21 

5,784,401 

2,244 

870,934 

12,469,500 

88 

8,758,050 

6,606 

4,756,708 

9,062,060 

26 

118,600 

288 

91,134 

1,448,(06 

10 

243,150 

503 

146,072 

703,870 

19 

490,800 

668 

129,154 

607,816 

4 

272^00 

189 

69,980 

820,249 

IS 

77.450 

1,401 

97,251 

444.179 

2 

180,000 

35 

8,200 

307,362 

6 

267,147 

395 

89,690 

428,261 

17 

647,100 

138 

35,227 

724,050 

23 

260,950 

325 

191,857 

450,396 

18 

6.356,200 

319 

103,965 

624380 

28 

1,164,750 

337 

143,835 

675,879 

6 

393,800 

282 

193,031 

484,230 

21 

297,600 

328 

11X521 

264,731 

5 

2,338^00 

932 

293,728 

851,040 

80 

1.317,408 

861 

364,441 

1,718,792 

Total     672       895,203,199       70,249       820,681,880       $108,454,972 

Transportation. — The  chief  port  is  Charleston.  There  were 
3,444  miles  of  railroad  (Jan.  i,  1911),  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Railroad  Economics,  and  about  200  miles  of  electric  road. 

Finance  and  Banking.— According  to  the  last  report  of  the  State 
Treasurer,  the  following  was  the  financial  condition  of  the  State: 


Balance  on  hand,  Jan.  1,  1912 
Receipts  during  1912  


Total     

Disursements 

Balance  on  band,  Jan.  1,  1913 


3725,986 

3,246,676 

— -- 

3,972,032 
3,906,816 

$766,216 


The  State  had  a  bonded  debt,  Jan.  1,  1913,  of  $6,694,003. 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
for  1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following  condition  of 
the  various  banks  in  the  State: 


National     

State     

Stock   Savings 

Loan  &  Trust  Co's. 


39 

223 

25 

5 


83,986,000 

8,474,949 

1,169,168 

305,000 


$16,492,983 

24,667,442 

9,808,101 

1,589,780 


122^24,842 

38,401,362 

9,680,004 

1,282,423 


Total 


292 


813,934,117 


851,458,306 


171,788,681 


Military  Bodies. — The  National  Guard  of  South  Carolina,  a 
brigade,  with  headquarters  located  at  Columbia,  consists  of: 
Coast  artillery  reserves,  2  companies;  infantry,  3  regiments  of 
12  companies  each;  and  hospital  corps,  3  detachments.    The  total 
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strength  on  January  i,  1911,  was  194  officers  and  1,758  enlisted 
men.    The  unorganized  men  in  the  State  numbered  213,274. 

The  South  Carolina  Naval  Militia,  a  battalion  of  4  divisions, 
has  its  headquarters  at  Charleston.  On  January  1,  191 1,  the  force 
consisted  of  20  officers  and  187  enlisted  men. 

Present  State  Government. — Governor,  Cole  L.  Blease ;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, C.  A.  Smith;  Secretary  of  State,  R.  M.  McCown; 
Attorney-General,  J.  F.  Lyon;  Treasurer,  S.  T.  Carter;  Comptrol- 
ler-General, A.  W.  Jones;  Superintendent  of  Education,  J.  E. 
Swearingen;  Adjutant-General,  W.  W.  Moore;  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  E.  J.  Watson;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  F.  H. 
McMaster. 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Capital — Pierre 

Governor — Frank  M.  Byrne  (until  Jan.,  1915) 

HE  North  Central  State  South  Dakota  lies  between  lat.  420 
2&  and  450  5/  N.,  and  between  long.  960  26'  and  1040  3' 
W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  North  Dakota,  on  the 
east  by  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  on  the  south  by  Nebraska,  and  on  the 
west  by  Wyoming  and  Montana.  The  length  of  the  State  is  380 
miles,  the  width  is  200  miles.  The  area  is  77,615  square  miles,  of 
which  747  square  miles  is  water.  The  State  lies  within  the  region 
of  the  Great  Plains,  and  consists  of  a  rolling  prairie  lying  on  either 
side  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Early  History. — The  early  history  of  the  State  falls  under  the 
head  of  North  Dakota,  to  which  it  was  bound  until  1889.  The  old 
Territory  of  Dakota  took  its  name  from  the  Dakotahs  or  Sioux 
Federation.  It  was  first  explored  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804. 
Fremont  and  Warner  explored  the  region  prior  to  1855.  Two 
years  later  the  first  settlement  was  made  in  Sioux  Falls  in  South 
Dakota.  In  186 1  the  Territory  was  organized  and  included  Mon- 
tana and  parts  of  Wyoming  and  Idaho.  It  was  not  until  1868  that 
the  present  limits  of  the  State  were  fixed.  With  the  growth  of 
the  population  came  the  demand  for  Statehood.  South  Dakota 
became  a  State  by  act  dated  February  22,  1889. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  present  constitution,  the 
first  and  only  one  the  State  has  had,  was  adopted  by  popular  vote 
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in  October,  1889.  It  provides  for  three  governing  bodies,  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial.  Male  citizens  who  have  resided  in- 
the  State  6  .months,  and  in  the  county  30  days,  and  in  the  election 
precinct  10  days,  may  vote. 

(1)  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  45  members  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  of  89  members.  Members  are  elected 
for  two  years,  and  receive  a  salary  of  $5  a  day  during  sessions. 
The  Legislature  meets  biennially,  and  sessions  are  limited  to  60 
days. 

(2)  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Governor  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  elected  for  terms  of  two  years.  Other  State  officers  are 
Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  Attorney-General,  all  holding  office  for  two  years. 

(3)  There  are  five  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  elected  for 
four  years.  The  State  is  divided  into  Judicial  Court  Districts, 
each  having  a  judge  elected  for  four  years. 

County  and  municipal  courts  are  arranged  for  by  general  legis- 
lation.   There  are  68  counties  in  the  State. 

Political  Aspect. — The  State  has  but  3  Congressional  Districts. 
The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election  (1912)  were: 


Candidate 


Party 


Vote 


Per  Cent 


Wilson    Democratic  48,942             42.34 

Taft     Republican  .... 

Roosevelt    Progressive  68,811              50.66 

Debs    Socialist  4,662 

Chafin     Prohibition  3,910 


Total   116,325  

The  returns  for  the  1912  election  for  Governor  were: 

Byrne,    Progressive    57.209 

Johnson,   Democratic   53.724 

Scattering     - 7,064 

Total    117,997 

The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  all  Republicans: 

SENATORS 
Thomas   Sterling.     (1919)  Coe  I.  Crawford.     (1915) 

REPRESENTATIVES 
[Mar.  4,  191*— Mar.  4,   1910.] 

1.  C.  H.  Dillon.  3.  Eben  W.  Martin. 

2.  Charles  H.  Burke. 

Population. — The  population  of  the  State,  according  to  the  census 
of  1910,  was  583,888,  an  increase  of  45.4  per  cent  in  10  years.  The 
larger  cities  of  the  State  are:  Sioux  Falls,  14,094;  Aberdeen, 
10,753;  I-ea<l»  8,392;  Watertown,  7,010;  and  Mitchell,  6,515. 
Pierre,  the  capital,  has  3,656  inhabitants.  There  are  16,837  ^n" 
dians.    About  one-sixth  of  the  population  is  foreign  born. 
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Education  and  Religion*— The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  191 1  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
below.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14,  and 
is  provided  by  the  State.  The  common  school  population,  estimated, 
was  169,328,  of  which  74.75  per  cent  were  enrolled.  This  ex- 
cludes 4433  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  length  of  term  was 
165.9  days*  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  common  schools,  for 
one  year,  was  $3,825,273.    The  following  is  a  general  survey: 


Classification 


Schools    Teachers 


Students 


Common     Schools 

High  Schools  and  Academies,  Private. 

High    Schools,    Public 

Professional     Schools 

Normal    Schools,   Public 

Normal   Schools,   Private 

Colleges  and  Universities,  General.... 


4,067 
10 
128 
3 
4 
1 
7 


6,066 

70 

381 

55 

98 

9 

205 


126,258 
935 

9,366 
155 

1,120 
172 
760 


Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows : 


Name  and  Location 


Year 

Founded 


Instruc- 
tors 


Students 


Male 


Female 


University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermilion.. 

Yankton  College,   Yankton 

Huron   College,  Huron 

S.  D.  State  College  of  Agri.,  Brookings. 

Dakota  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Mitchell 

State  School  of  Mines,  Rapid  City 

Redfield  College,  Redfield 


^> 

1882 

46 

370    176 

<2) 

1882 

24 

85     101 

<3) 

1883 

20 

140     13G 

U) 

1884 

52 

335     116 

(4) 

1885 

19 

277     856 

(1) 

1886 

14 

63      2 

(2) 

1887 

13 

74      61 

al.  (3) 

Presb, 

jrterian. 

(4)  Methodist 

Episcopal. 

The  State  also  maintains  1  school  for  the  blind,  situated  at  Gary, 
and  1  school  for  the  deaf,  situated  at  Sioux  Falls. 

The  last  religious  census  "(1906)  gave  the  following  communi- 
cants or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Roman  Catholic, 
61,014;  Lutheran,  45,018;  Methodist,  16,143;  Congregational,  8,599; 
Protestant  Episcopal,  7,055;  Presbyterian,  6,990;  Baptist,  6,198. 

Within  the  State  there  are  (exclusive  of  almshouses,  establish- 
ments for  imbeciles,  etc.),  13  benevolent  institutions,  most  of  which 
have  been  provided  by  private  charity  or  by  religious  bodies.  They 
comprise  8  hospitals,  2  orphanages,  and  a  home  for  adults.  County 
commissioners  are  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  care  for  the  indigent 
who  have  a  lawful  settlement  in  their  county,  gained  by  90  days' 
residence.  Paupers  refused  relief  have  an  appeal  to  the  County 
Circuit  Court  judge.  The  almshouses  contain  a  total  of  175  in- 
mates. In  19 10,  228  paupers  were  wholly  and  483  partly  main- 
tained by  the  various  counties,  at  a  cost  of  $73,659. 

Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising — South  Dakota  is  an  exceedingly 
fertile  State.  The  following  were  the  crop  statistics  for  1912 
and  191 1,  according  to  a  special  report  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture : 
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Total  Acres 


Production 


Corn               (1912) 2,496,000 

(1911) 2,310,000 

Wheat            (1912) 3,676,000 

(1911) 3,700,000 

Oats               (1912) 1,650,000 

(1911) 1,540,000 

Barley            (1912) 887,000 

(1911) 1,020,000 

Rya                (1912) 16,000 

(1911) 13,000 

Potatoes        (1912) 62,000 

(1911) 56,000 

Flaxseed         (1912) 619,000 

(1911) 607,000 

Hay                (1912) 460,000 

(1911) 459,000 


76,347,000  bu. 

50,820,000   " 

62,186,000 

14,800,000 

62,390,000 

11,396,000 

28,062,000 

6,608,000 

312,000 

130,000 

6,610,000 

4,032,000 

5,323,000 

8,217,000 

672,000  tons 

252,000 


«< 

M 
M 
4* 
ff 
l« 
*< 
U 
•« 
« 
(i 
•  « 


«« 


Farm  Value 

128,248,000 

26,935,000 

36,008,000 

13,468,000 

13,098,000 

4,900,000 

9,686,000 

.     4,847,000 

162,000 

99,000 

2,344,000 

2,822,000 

6,016,000 

6,726,000 

4,099,000' 

2,142,000 


According  to  a  special  report  of  the  Thirteenth  Census,  the 
live  stock  in  1910  was  valued  at  $127,229,200,  against  $65,173432 
in  1900,  an  increase  of  95.2  per  cent.  This  included  poultry 
valued  at  $2,356,465,  and  bees  valued  at  $31,650. 

The  number  and  value  of  farm  animals  were  as  follows: 


Stock 

Cattle    

Horses    *. . 

Mules    -. 

Asset   

Swine    • 

Sheep    

Goats    

Total    


Number 


Value 


1,686,276 

$36,267,234 

669,368 

73442,978 

12,424 

1,668,617 

333 

71,628 

1,009,721 

10,887,066 

611,264 

8,004,088 

2,837 

11,422 

3,840,717 


1124,841,010 


Mining. — Gold  is  the  chief  mineral  product.  According  to  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey's  last  report,  the  output  of  this  metal 
in  191 1,  was  valued  at  $7429,500,  out  of  a  total  mineral  produc- 
tion of  $8,037,372.  South  Dakota  ranks  fifth  among  the  States  in 
gold. 

Detailed  figures  for  the  preceding  year  show  other  mineral 
products  with  their  value : 


Product 

Clay    products -» 

Copper     (pounds) 

Gems  and  precious  stones 

Gold    (ounces,   troy) 

Lead,  1908  (short  tons) 

Lime    (short   tons) 

Natural  gaa  

Silver  (ounces,  troy) 

Stone,    1908 

Tin     

Other   products 

Total    


Quantity     I    Value 

268,660 

41,988  6,468 

2,620 

317,998  6,673,600 

13  1,092 

5,309  86,982 

•  ••  •  •  •  16,164 

196,300  102,100 

. ...  ...  13X,«<f4 

4,832 

796,171 

17,787,678 
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Manufactures. — According  to  the  United  States  Industrial  Cen- 
sus of  1909,  the  following  were  the  manufacturing  industries: 


Industries 


No.  of 
establish* 
ments 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Artificial   stone 

Bread  and  other  bakery 
products     

Brick  and   tile 

Butter,  cheese,  and  con- 
densed    milk 

Carriages,  wagons,  and 
materials    

Cars  and  general  shop 
construction  and  re- 
pairs by  steam  rail- 
road   companies 

Confectionery     

Flour  mill  and  gristmill 
products     

Foundry  and  machine 
shop   products 

Gas  illuminating  and 
heating   

Liquors     « 

Lumber  and  timber  prod- 
ucts   . . .  v 

Marble  and  stone  work.. 

Printing  and  publishing.. 

Tobacco    manufactures... 

All   other   industries 


38 

92 
12 

96 

10 


6 
3 

95 

37 

17 
4 

58 
15 


$190,000  168 


59 
88 


500,000 
227,000 

633,000 

133,000 


259,000 
203,000 

2,873,000 

352,000 

1,317,000 
1,330,000 

941,000 
132,000 

2,159,000 
216,000 

1,553,000 


431 
72 

262 

64 


346 
136 

454 

137 

144 
103 

634 
148 
1,387 
287 
563 


162,000 

151,000 
28,000 

112,000 

88,000 


243,000 
36,000 

187,000 

62,000 

64,000 
59,000 

301,000 
76,000 
493*000 
122,000 
264,000 


$263,000 

1*161,000 
103,000 

2,686,000 

131,000 


439,000 
400,000 

6,208,000 

225,000 

278,000 
606,000 

946,000 
220,000 

1.976,000 
454,000 

1,785,000 


Total    1,020       $13,018,000       6,226       $2,298,000       $17,870,000 


Transportation. — There  were,  on  Jan.  1,  191 1,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  4,153  miles  of  steam 
road  in  the  State,  and  about  50  miles  of  electric  road. 

Finance  and  Banking.— The  following  is  the  statement  of  all 
funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912: 

Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1911  $421,156 

Receipts  for  year   3,779,652 

Total     $4,200,808 

Disbursements    for   year    3,208,519 

Cash  on  hand  June  30,  1912   $992,289 

The  total  State  indebtedness,  June  30,  1912,  was  $463,861. 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
for  1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following  condition  of 
the  various  banks  in  the  State: 


Banks 


Number 


Capital 
Stock 


Deposits 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National    

State1    

Loan   &  Trust  Co's. 


Total 


99 

601 

2 


$3,965,000 

6,946,276 

196,800 


602 


$11,060,075 


$28,416,481 

50,861,230 

198,468 


$25,603,411 

44,177,645 

844,703 


$79,466,179  $70,025,669 


1  Includes  Stock  Savings  Banks. 
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Military  Bodies.— -The  South  Dakota  National  Guard,  with  head- 
quarters at  Watertown,  consists  of:  Infantry,  1  regiment  of  12 
companies;  1  battalion  of  3  companies;  and  signal  corps.  /The 
total  strength  on  January  1,  1911,  was  87  officers  and  865  enlisted 
men.    The  unorganized  men  in  the  State  numbered  80,000. 

Present  State  Government.— Governor,  Frank  M.  Byrne;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, E.  L.  Abell;  Secretary  of  State,  Frank  Glasner; 
Treasurer,  A.  W.  Ewart;  Superintendent  Instruction,  C.  G.  Law- 
rence; State  Land  Commissioner,  F.  F.  Br  inker;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Royal  C.  Johnson;  State  Auditor,  Henry  B.  Anderson. 
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TENNESSEE 

Capital — Nashville 

Governor — Ben  W.  Hooper    (until   Jan.,   1915) 

THE  South  Central  State  Tennessee  lies  between  lat.  350  and 
360  36'  N.,  and  between  long.  81  °  3/  and  90°  28'  W. 
Bounded  on  the  north  by  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  on  the 
east  by  North  Carolina,  on  the  south  by  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi,  and  on  the  west  by  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  The  State 
has  an  extreme  length  from  east  to  west  of  432  miles,  and  an 
extreme  width  of  109  miles.  Area  42,022  square  miles,  of  which 
335  square  miles  is  water.  Tennessee  is  geographically  divided 
into  three  parts:  East  Tennessee,  lying  between  parallel  mountain 
ranges;  Middle  Tennessee  being  a  central  depression  of  what  was 
formerly  a  lake  basin;  and  West  Tennessee  being  part  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  proper. 

Early  History. — As  early  as  1754  a  small  colony  from  North 
Carolina  settled  in  the  territory  of  what  is  now  Tennessee,  but 
were  soon  driven  out  by  the  Indians.  In  1757  another  settlement 
was  made  at  Fort  Loubxm,  but  within  three  years  the  whites  were 
butchered  by  the  Cherokees.  This  tribe  together  with  the  Creeks, 
Miamis,  Choctaws,  and  Chickasaws  regarded  the  territory  as  their 
own.  The  Iroquois,  who  claimed  the  region  by  conquest,  ceded 
their  claim  to  the  English  in  1768.  In  1772  the  inhabitants  of  the 
region  met  and  founded  the  Watauga  Association,  which  served 
as  a  form  of  government  for  several  years.  In  1776  this  district 
was  annexed  to  North  Carolina  and  called  the  District  of  Wash- 
ington. The  discontented  settlers  organized  the  State  of  Franklin 
in- 1784,  and  this  was  maintained  for  four  years  when  the  juris- 
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diction  of  North  Carolina  was  again  acknowledged  North 
Carolina  ceded  the  territory  to  the  General  Government  in  1790, 
In  1794  the  Indians  were  severely  punished,  and  the  Spanish  in- 
fluence was  broken.  In  the  same  year  the  first  Territorial  As- 
sembly met.  The  State  was  admitted  to  the  Union  June  1,  1796, 
being  the  sixteenth  in  order  of  admission.  As  it  had  sought  ad- 
mission while  in  a  semi-independent  condition,  Tennessee  has 
since  been  called  the  "Volunteer  State." 

Constitution  and  Government. — Constitutions  were  adopted  in 
1796,  1834,  and  1870.  The  latter,  now  in  force,  provides  for  the 
usual  governing  bodies :  Legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary,  with 
powers  as  follows : 

(1)  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  33  members 
elected  for  two  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  98 
members  elected  for  the  same  term.  Members  receive  $4  a  day 
and  mileage.    Sessions  are  limited  to  75  days. 

(2)  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Governor  elected  every 
two  years;  a  Secretary  of  State  elected  by  the  Legislature  for 
four  years ;  a  Treasurer  and  a  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  elected 
in  the  same  way  for  two  years ;  an  Attorney-General  appointed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  judges  for  six  years;  and  a  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  nominated  by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  and  serving  two  years.  The  Governor  receives  a  salary 
of  $4,000  a  year. 

(3)  There  is  a  Supreme  Court  of  five  judges,  elected  for  eight 
years;  10  Chancery  Courts,  and  one  of  Chancery  Appeals;  16 
Circuit  Courts  with  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  3  Criminal  Courts 
having  criminal  jurisdiction  only.  Other  inferior  and  local  courts 
are  provided  for  by  general  legislation. 

There  are  96  counties  in  the  State  with  their  local  elections  and 
governing  bodies. 

Electors  are  all  male  citizens,  residents  of  the  county  6  months, 
and  of  the  State  12  months. 

Political  Aspect. — The  State  is  divided  into  10  Congressional 
districts.  The  returns  from  the  last  Presidential  election  (1912) 
were: 


Candidate 


Party 


Vote 


Per  Cent 


Wilson    .. 

Taft    

Roosevelt 
Debs    .... 

Chafin 


Democratic 

Republican 

Progressive 

Socialist 

Prohibition 


Total 


130,349 

59,434 

53,725 

3,484 

825 


247,817 


52.59 
23.M 
21.00 


The  returns  for  the  1912  election  for  Governor  were 


Hooper,  Republican  .. 
McMillan,  Democratic 
Scattering    


121,888 

114.969 

7,1«6 
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The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  (Republicans  in  roman,  Democrats  in 
italics) : 

SENATORS 

John  K.  Shields.     (1919)  Luke  Lea.     (1917) 


REPRESENTATIVES 
[Mar.  4,  1913— Mar.  4,  1915] 


1.  Sam  R.  Sells. 

2.  Richard  W.  Austin. 

3.  John  A.  Moon. 

4.  Cordell  Hull. 

5.  William  C.  Houston. 


6.  Joseph  W.  Byrns. 

7.  Lemuel  P.  Padgett. 

8.  Thetus  W.  Sims. 

9.  Finis  J.  Garrett. 

10.  Kenneth  D.  McKellar. 


Population. — The  population  of  Tennessee  is  2,184,789.  Com- 
pared with  a  population  of  2,020,616  in  1900,  this  represents  an 
increase  during  the  last  decade  of  164,173,  or  8.1  per  cent.  During 
the  same  period  the  total  population  of  continental  United  States 
increased  21  per  cent.  The  growth  of  the  State  was  much  slower 
than  during  the  preceding  decade,  when  the  rate  was  14.3  per  cent 
In  1910  there  were  1,711433  white  persons,  and  473,088  negroes. 

The  mos:  rapid  growth  in  population  was  during  the  early  dec- 
ades. Since  1830  the  State  has  grown  less  rapidly,  the  rates 
varying  considerably.  The  highest  rate  of  increase  in  that  period, 
22.6  per  cent,  was  from  1870  to  1880. 

There  are  26  cities.  Memphis  is  the  largest,  with  a  population  of 
131,150,  and  Nashville,  the  second  city,  with  a  population  of  no,- 
364.  Chattanooga,  Knoxville,  and  Jackson,  with  44,604,  36,346, 
and  15,779  inhabitants,  respectively,  are  the  other  cities  having 
over  10,000  inhabitants.  There  are  26  cities  and  towns  with  396,- 
833,  or  18.2  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  State. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  there  were  21,940  deaths, 
and  52,587  births. 

Education  and  Religion. — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  191 1  (published  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated 
form  below.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  8  and 
14,  and  is  provided  by  the  State.  The  common  school  population, 
estimated,  was  697,132,  of  which  74.86  per  cent  were  enrolled. 
This  excludes  37,124  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  length  of 
term  was  130  days,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  common 
schools,  for  one  year,  was  $4,402,575.  The  following  is  a  general 
survey. 


Classification 

Common     Schools , 

High    Schools,    Public 

High  Schools  and  Academies,  Private. 

Professional     Schools 

Normal   Schools,    Private 

Colleges  and  Universities,   General.... 
Colleges  for  Women  


Schools     Teachers 


Students 


6,937 

143 

83 

27 

6 

26 

6 


10,286 
445 
402 
429 
101 
738 


521,753 
12,583 

10,7^3 

2.421 

1,771 

3,124 

921 
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Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning 

are  as 

follows : 

Year 
Founded 

Instruc- 
tors 

Students 

Name  and  Location 

Male    Female 

Univ.    of   Nashville,    Nashville (1)  1786  66 

Univ.  of  Tennessee,   Knoxville (4)  1794  148 

Wash,  and  Tusculum  Coll.,  Greeneville  (1)  1794  13 

Maryville   College,    Maryville (6)  1819  36 

Cumberland   Univ.,  Lebanon (6)  1842  16 

Burritt  College,  Spencer (1)  1848  3 

Hiwassee  College,  Sweetwater  R (1)  1849  6 

Bethel    College,    McKenzie (11)  1860  3 

Carson  &  Newman  Coll.,  Jefferson  City  (6)  1851  26 

Fisk    University,    Nashville (7)  1866  31 

Walden    University,    Nashville (2)  1866  72 

University  of  Chattanooga,   Chatt (2)  1867  49 

University  of  the  South  Sewanee (15)  1868  38 

King    College,    Bristol (6)  1869  6 

Christian  Brothers'  College,  Memphis.  (3)  1871  10 

Vanderbilt   University,  Nashville (2)  1875  125 

Knoxville   College,    Knoxville (14)  1875  16 

Milligan   College,   Milligan (12)  1882  14 

Southwestern   Pres.   Un.,   Clarksville. . .  (6)  1886  13 

Lincoln   Memorial  Univ.,  Curab.  Gap..  (1)  1896  46 


493 
743 
124 
337 
221 
220 
65 
79 
274 
141 
621 
431 
291 
86 
315 
966 
166 
166 
126 
401 


619 
188 
128 
272 

63 
146 

63 

44 
182 

81 
222 
196 


61 
238 
104 

•  a  • 

201 


(1)  Nonsectarian.  (2)  Methodist  Episcopal.  (3)  Roman  Catholic.  (4)  State 
Institution.  (5)  Baptist.  (6)  Presbyterian.  (7)  Congregational.  (11)  Cum.  Pres- 
byterian.    (12)   Christian.    (14)   Un.  Presbyterian.     (15)  Protestant  Episcopal. 

The  State  also  maintains  4  public  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools,  one  school  for  the  blind  situated  at  Nashville,  and  one 
school  for  the  deaf  situated  at  Knoxville. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  communi- 
cants or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Baptist,  277,170; 
Methodist,  241,396;  Presbyterian,  79,337;  Disciples,  56,315;  Roman 
Catholic,  17,252;  Protestant  Episcopal,  7,874;  Jews,  10,000. 

Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising. — The  following  were  the  crop 
statistics  of  the  State  for  1912  and  191 1,  according  to  a  special 
report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture : 


Crop 


Year 


Total  Acres  Production         I        Farm  Value 


Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Buckwheat 

Potatoes 

Hay 

Cotton 

Tobacco 


(1912) 3,332,000 

(1911) 3,400,000 


(1912), 

(1911) . 

(1912) 

(1911). 

(1912) , 

(1911), 

(1912), 

(1911), 

(1912) 

(1911), 

(1912). 

(1911). 

(1912), 

(1911). 

(1912), 

(1011), 

(1912V 

ami), 


674,000 

720,000 

258,000 

315.000 

2,000 

3,000 

17,000 

19.000 

3,000 

3,000 

38.000 

38,000 

888,000 

400.000 

823.900 

8*5.  «00 

110.000 

77,000 


88,298,000  bu. 
91,120,000   " 
7,077,000 
8,280.000 
5,599,000 
6,142.000 
52,000 
84.000 
196,000 
226.000 
64,000 
48,000 
3,344,000 
1,558,000 
1,154,000  tons 
400.000    " 
280.000  bales 
449.000   '• 
72.600,000  lbs. 
(52,370,000   " 


M 
$4 
it 
M 
U 
M 
it 
t* 
*t 
M 
U 
t* 


153,862,000 

65,583,000 

7,077,000 

7,949,000 

2,632,000 

3,071,000 

42,000 

76,000 

192,000 

224,000 

42,000 

38,000 

2,341.000 

1,683.000 

18,233,000 

6,680,000 


5,155,000 
6,301.450 
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There  was  a  general  decrease  in  the  State  live  stock.  In  1910 
there  were  324,000  horses,  290,000  mules,  321,000  dairy  cattle,  565,- 
000  other  cattle,  1,264,000  hogs,  and  347,000  sheep. 

Mining. — East  Tennessee  is  the  principal  mining  section. 
Bituminous  coal  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  mountain  counties 
west  of  the  Upper  Tennessee  River.  Iron,  phosphate  rock,  marble, 
and  clay  are  also  found  in  large  quantities.  According  to  the  last 
report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  the  total  mineral  output  for 
191 1  was  valued  at  $17,902451,  the  chief  products  being:  coal, 
$7,209,734;  pig  iron,  $3439^44;  copper,  $2,370,643;  and  stone, 
chiefly  marble,  $1,498,798. 

Detailed  figures  for  the  preceding  year  were : 


Product 

Clay    products 

Coal   (short  tons) 

Copper     (pounds) -.. 

Gold  (ounces,  troy) 

Iron,  pig  (long  tons) 

Lime  (short  tons) 

Mineral   waters    (gallons  sold) 

Natural    gas 

Phosphate  rock   (long  tons)... 
Sana  and  gravel  (short  tons) . 

Silver   (ounces,  troy) , 

Stone    - 

Zinc   (short  tons) , 

Other  products 

Total     


Quantity 


Value 


81,648,872 

6,368,646 

6,920,664 

19,207,747 

2,497,007 

708 

4,300 

338,845 

4,647,000 

78,620 

246,724 

934,912 

76,186 

860 

338,008 

1,286498 

911,462 

416,473 

66,300 

33,900 

1,163,915 

696 

75,060 

679,578 

$19,696416 


Manufactures. — The  value  of  the  manufacturing  products  is 
growing  rapidly.  According  to  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Census  of 
1910,  the  following  were  the  industries  of  the  State: 


Establishment 


Number 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Carriage  materials..  129 

Cotton  goods  17 

Flour-null  products.  464 

Foundries   124 

Iron   and   steel 13 

Leather    72 

Lumber    1,977 

Jam&l  DlC     •  •  *  •  •  •*•  ••*••*  OX 

Printing    and    pub- 
lishing    413 

Woolen  goods 21 

All  other  industries  1,308 

Total ,...  4,609 


$3,006,000 

1,992 

1793,000 

$3,040,000 

17,464,000 

3,164 

962,000 

5,201,000 

8,611,000 

2,668 

882,000 

29,070,000 

9,263,000 

4,694 

2,701,000 

9,190,000 

7,122,000 

1.268 

666,000 

4,663,000 

4,983,000 

1,271 

573,000 

4,669,000 

30,169,000 

26,283 

8,291,000 

30,457,000 

1,476,000 

1,189 

603,000 

1,466,000 

6,493,000 

4,442 

2,786,000 

7,173,000 

2,616,000 

1,737 

492,000 

1,802,000 

86,952,000 

88,974 

18,888,000 

84,097,000 

$167,924,000      87,672       $37,438,000       $180,217,000 


Tennessee  is  preeminently  an  agricultural  and  mining  State,  and 
its  manufactures  are  based  largely  upon  its  rich  natural  resources. 
The  development  of  manufacturing  in  the  State  has  about  kept 
pace  with  that  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
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In  1849  tne  total  va'ue  of  the  manufactures  amounted  to  $9,725,- 
608,  while  in  1909,  it  reached  $180,216,548.  The  gross  value  of 
products  per  capita  of  the  total  population  of  the  State  increased 
from  $10  in  1849  to  ^82  in  1909. 

Transportation — The  State  has  the  advantage  of  water  trans- 
portation afforded  by  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  Rivers,  the 
latter  crossing  the  State  twice,  and  being  navigable  for  small 
steamers  above  Knoxville,  on  the  Upper  Tennessee. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  there  were 
3,829  miles  of  railroad  in  the  State  on  January  1,  191 1.  There 
are  about  400  miles  of  electric  road. 

Finance  and  Banking. — According  to  the  last  report  of  the  State 
Treasurer,  the  following  was  the  financial  condition  of  the  State: 

Balance  on  hand,   Dec.  30,  1910 $317,270 

Receipts,   Dec.  30,   1910— Dec.  30,  1912 8,736,069 

Total    |9,062£38 

Disbursements    8,267,218 

Balance  on  hand,   Dec  30,   1912   1786,120 

The  total  indebtedness  of  the  State,  Dec.  30,  1912,  was  $11,793,- 
666,  the  bulk  of  this  being  3  per  cent  Settlement  Bonds  issued  un- 
der the  Funding  Act  of  1883. 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
for  1910  (published  in  1911)  showed  the  following  condition  of 
the  various  banks  in  the  State: 


Banks 


Loans  and 

Discounts 


National 
State  *  . 
Stock*  . 
Private 


102 

267 

13 

2 


911,917,724 

9,919,437 

744,466 

23,333 


149,948427 

30,879,863 

10,244,449 

66430 


•67,168,179 

33,623,789 

7.2Q8J88 

69,648 


Total 


384 


$22,604,949 


991,127,869 


$97,960,002 


1  Incomplete.    About  50  Banks  failed  to  report 
*  Savings  and  Trust  Companies  not  included. 

A  special  report  of  the  Comptroller  showed  the  following  con- 
dition of  the  national  banks,  September  i,  191 1:  Number,  100; 
capital  stock  paid  in,  $12,435,000;  surplus,  $4,995,225;  individual 
deposits,  $54,635,627;  loans  and  discounts,  $58,346,923.  Of  this 
number  29  have  savings  departments,  with  total  savings  deposits 
of  $6,249,123. 

Military  Bodies. — The  National  Guard  of  Tennessee,  with  head- 
quarters at  Nashville,  consists  of:  Cavalry,  1  troop;  infantry, 
2  regiments  of  12  companies  each;  1  company  unattached;  and 
hospital  corps,  3  detachments.  The  total  strength,  January  I,  X91  it 
was  131  officers  and  1,478  enlisted  men.  The  unorganixed  men 
in  the  State  numbered  430,000. 
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Present  State  Government.— Governor,  Benjamin  W.  Hooper; 
Secretary  of  State,  H.  W.  Goodloe;  Treasurer,  George  T.  Taylor; 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  George  Peck;  Superintendent  of 
Education,  J.  W.  Bnster;  Comptroller,  Frank  Dibrell;  Adjutant- 
General,  Frank  Maloney ;  Attorney-General,  Charles  T.  Cates,  Jr. ; 
Commissioner  of  Insurance,  George  T.  Taylor. 
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TEXAS 

Capital — A  ustin 

Governor — Oscar  B.  Colquitt  (until  Jan.,  1915) 

TEXAS  is,  next  to  Florida,  the  most  southerly  State  in  the 
Union.  It  lies  between  lat.  250  51'  and  360  30'  N.,  and 
between  long.  930  2/  and  1060  43'  W.,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  on  the  east  by  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana,  on  the  southeast  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the 
southwest  by  Mexico,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  waters  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  on  the  northwest  by  New  Mexico.  Its 
greatest  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  about  800  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  is  about  750  miles.  Area,  265,896  square 
miles,  of  which  3,498  square  miles  is  water.  It  is  the  largest 
State  in  the  Union.  The  land  rises  gradually  toward  the  western 
boundary  in  a  succession  of  broad  slopes  running  parallel  with  the 
Gulf  coast.  In  the  southwest  there  is  a  rugged,  mountainous 
country  with  a  number  of  high  and  barren  ridges.  There  are  wide 
expanses  of  plains  and  rolling  ground. 

Early  History. — With  the  landing  of  La  Salle  in  1685  the 
history  of  the  State  begins.  Previous  to  his  arrival  other  ex- 
plorers had  traversed  the  region,  De  Veca  and  Coronado  among 
them.  La  Salle  established  a  settlement  on  the  coast  called 
Fort  Saint  Louis  which  survived  only  four  years,  being  destroyed 
by  the  Indians.  The  Spaniards  made  an  attempt  to  get  a  hold 
on  the  territory  by  establishing  missions,  the  first  of  which  was 
founded  in  1690  in  a  district  occupied  by  a  confederacy  of  Indian 
tribes  who  called  themselves  "Tejas,"  thus  giving  their  name  to 
the  region.  This  mission  was  abandoned  in  1693,  and  no  further 
effort  was  made  to  occupy  Texas  for  a  period  of  20  years. 
Then  the  French,  fearing  that  their  Louisiana  trade  would  suffer 
by  the  near  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  practically  surrendered 
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the  Texan  territory  in  order  to  keep  the  Spaniards  far  enough 
away.  For  more  than  ioo  years  the  Spanish  held  undisputed 
possession  of  the  region,  founding  many  missions,  mostly  near 
the  site  now  covered  by  the  city  of  San  Antonio.  In  1730  the 
first  civil  settlement  was  founded  by  a  group  of  Canary  Islanders 
at  Bejar,  where  San  Antonio  now  stands.  The  missions  steadily 
declined  and  were  secularized  in  1749.  Mexico  revolted  and 
became  independent  in  1821.  Coahuila  and  Texas  composed  one 
State.  About  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the  invasion  of  the 
Anglo-Americans  began.  The  colonization  was  planned  and  be- 
gun by  Moses  Austin.  Friction  between  the  immigrants  and 
\  the  Mexican  Government  set  in,  and  in  1836,  after  a  revolution, 
Texas  was  established  as  an  independent  Republic.  It  remained 
independent  until  1845,  when  it  sought  and  gained  admission  as  a 
State  of  the  United  States,  an  act  which  precipitated  the  Mexican 
War.  This  war  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  new  State  grew 
and  prospered;  but  in  1861  it  seceded  with  other  Southern  States. 
It  was  not  the  scene  of  much  active  fighting,  however. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  present  Constitution  was 
adopted  in  1875.  Voters  must  have  resided  one  year  in  the 
State  and  six  months  in  the  district  where  the  vote  is  cast; 
and  if  financial  measures  are  voted  upon,  only  taxpayers  are 
allowed  to  vote.  Suffrage  is  denied  to  soldiers,  marines,  and 
seamen  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  Three  governing 
bodies  are  provided  for,  viz.,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial. 

(1)  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  31  members  elected 
for  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  133  members 
elected  for  two  years.  Regular  sessions  are  held  biennially  and 
are  limited  to  60  days.  Members  receive  $5  a  day  and  mileage 
for  the  first  60  days,  and  $2  a  day  for  the  remainder  of  the 
session.  » 

(2)  The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State, 
Comptroller,  Treasurer,  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Of- 
fice, and  Attorney-General  are  elected  for  terms  of  two  years. 
The  Governor  may  veto  any  bill,  but  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
House  overcomes  the  veto.    The  salary  of  the  Governor  is  $4,000. 

(3)  The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  two 
associate  justices  elected  for  six  years.  The  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeals  consists  of  three  judges,  also  elected  for  six  years.  A 
judge  is  elected  for  four  years  in  each  of  the  judicial  districts 
into  which  the  State  is  divided. 

County  judges  are  elected  for  two  years  by  each  county. 
Special  legislation  provides  for  other  inferior  courts  and  officers 
of  the  law.  There  are  249  counties  in  the  State,  4  counties 
being  created  on  March  25,  191 1. 

Political  Aspect. — The  State  is  divided  into  16  Congressional 
districts.  The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election  (191 2) 
were: 
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30S 


Candidate 


Party 


Vote 


Per  Cent 


Wilson    ... 

Taft    

Roosevelt 

Debs    

Scattering 


Democratic 
Republican 
Progressive 
Socialist 


221,436 

28,913 

26,740 

25,742 

2,180 


72.62 

9.46 
8.77 


Total 


806,010 


The  returns  for  the  1912  election  for  Governor  were: 


Colquitt,  Democratic 
Johnson,    Republican 
Lasater,  Progressive 
Scattering  


Total 


233,811 
22,612 
16,333 
28,097 

800,863 


The  State  is  represented  in  Washington  by  the  following  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  all  Democrats: 

SENATORS 
Charles  A.  Culberson.    (1917)  Morris  Sheppard.     (1919) 

REPRESENTATIVES 
[Mar.  4,   1913— Mar.  4,  1916] 


1.  H.  W.  Vaughn. 

2.  Martin  Dies. 

3.  Tames  Young. 

4.  Sam  Rayburn. 

5.  Tack     Beall. 

6.  Kufus  Hardy. 

7.  A.  W.  Gregg. 

8.  J.  H.  Eagle. 

At  larg< 


9.  George  F.  Burgess. 

10.  Albert  S.  Burleson. 

11.  Robert  L.  Henry. 

12.  Oscar  Calloway. 

13.  John  H.   Stephens. 

14.  James  L.   Slayden. 

15.  John  N.  Garner. 

16.  William  R.  Smith. 
-H.  W.  Sumners;  D.  E.  Garrett. 


Population. — The  population  of  the  State,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1910,  was  3,896.542,  of  which  3,204,896  were  whites  and 
690,020  were  negroes.  The  population  in  1910  was  3,048,710,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  847,832  in  ten  years.  The  population  per  square 
mile,  in  1910,  was  14.8.  The  larger  cities  were:  San  Antonio, 
96,614;  Dallas,  92,104;  Houston,  78,800;  Fort  Worth,  73,312;  El 
Paso,  39,279;   Galveston,  36,981   and  Waco,   26,425. 

In  1910  there  were  26,124  deaths  and  53,734  births. 

Education  and  Religion. — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  1911  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
below.  Education  is  not  compulsory,  and  is  provided  by  the 
State.  There  are,  however,  certain  restrictions  existing  affecting 
the  employment  of  illiterate  children.  The  common  school  pop- 
ulation, estimated,  was  1,295,342,  of  which  63.30  per  cent  were 
enrolled.  This  excludes  10,000  pupils  in  private  schools.  The 
length  of  term  was  131  days,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the 
common  schools,  for  one  year,  was  $11,777,036.  The  public  schools 
of  the  State  have  a  heavier  endowment  than  is  usual  in  the  South— 
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a  fact  largely  responsible  for  its  educational  progress.  Separate 
schools  are  provided  by  the  State  for  both  white  and  colored  chil- 
dren*   The  following  is  a  general  survey : 


Classification 


Schools 


Teachers 


Students 


Common    Schools , 

High   Schools,   Public 

High  Schools  and  Academies,  Private. 

Professional    Schools 

Normal    Schools,   Public 

Normal    Schools,   Private «. 

Colleges  and  Universities,  General. 

Colleges  for  Women  


12,481 

20,742 

821,631 

477 

1,539 

41,649 

77 

404 

8,813 

18 

251 

1,338 

6 

126 

3,378 

2 

31 

1,082 

17 

504 

4.476 

3 

•  •  • 

315 

Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of 

learning  are  as  follows: 

Name  and  Location 

Year 
Founded 

Instruc- 
tors 

Students 

Male    Female 

(1) 

1845 

79 

576 

432 

(2) 

1850 

10 

202 

•  •  • 

(3) 

1854 

8 

124 

•  •  • 

(2) 

1899 

18 

151 

129 

Texas  Christian  Univ.  (North  Waco) 

(2) 

1873 

51 

492 

194 

(5) 

1873 

22 

202 

177 

Agri.  Coll.  of  Tex.  (Coll.  Station)... 

(6) 

1876 

52 

838 

a    ft    a 

Ft.  Worth  Univ.   (Fort  Worth) 

(4) 

1881 

56 

393 

297 

(7) 

1881 

12 

100 

145 

(6) 

1883 

103 

1,305 

556 

St.    Edward's    Coll.    (Austin) 

(3) 

1885 

15 

115 

•  •  ■ 

Polytechnic   Coll.    (Fort  Worth) 

(4) 

1891 

25 

237 

204 

(4) 

1892 

15 

350 

208 

(3) 

1893 

14 

176 

•  •  ■ 

(8) 

189»J 

13 

44 

48 

(1)  Baptist.  (2)  Presbyterian.  (3)  Roman  Catholic  (4)  Methodist  KpiscopaL 
(5)  Christian.  (6)  State  Institution.  (7)  African  Methodist  Episcopal.  (8)  Metho- 
dist Protestant. 

.  The  State  also  maintains  I  public  reformatory  and  industrial 
school,  situated  at  Gatesville,  and  2  schools  for  the  blind  and 
2  schools  for  the  deaf. 

Apart  from  almshouses  and  establishments  for  the  insane,  there 
are  within  the  State  76  benevolent  institutions,  14  of  which  are 
public,  the  rest  being  provided  by  private  charity,  and  by  religious 
bodies.  They  comprise  31  hospitals  (one  federal,  six  municipal), 
one  dispensary,  17  orphanages,  and  24  homes  for  adults  and  chil- 
dren. The  County  Commissioners  provide  for  the  poor  resident 
in  their  counties,  and  have  the  management  of  the  almshouses. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  commu- 
nicants or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Baptist,  401,720; 
Methodist,  317,495;  Roman  Catholic,  308,356;  Disciples,  73,556 ; 
Presbyterian,  62,090;  Lutheran,  27,437;  Protestant  Episcopal,  14,- 
246;  Jewish,  16,000. 

Agriculture. — The  following  were  the  crop  statistics  of  the  State 
for  1912  and  191 1,  according  to  a  special  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture: 
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Crop 


Total  Acres 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Potatoes 

Hay 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Rice 


(1912). 

(1911) . 

(1912). 

(1911) . 

(1912) 

(1911). 

(1912), 

(1911). 

(1912). 

(1911) . 

(1912) 

(1911). 

(1912). 

(1911). 

(1912). 

(1911) . 

(1912). 

(1911) . 

(1912). 

(1911). 


7,300,000 

7,300,000 

735,000 

700,000 

865,000 

737,000 

6,000 

6,000 

2,000 

1,000 

62,000 

54,000 

387,000 

606,000 

12,126,000 

11,460,000 

200 

300 

266,600 

238,000 


163,300,000 

69,360,000 

11,026,000 

6,680,000 

31,140,000 

18,499,000 

176,000 

90,000 

33,000 

20,000 

3,276,000 

2,860,000 

642,000 

606,000 

4,860.000 

4,266,000 

140,000 

196.000 

9,429,000 

8,174,000 


bu. 
•« 


u 


u 
u 
«* 

tons 

M 

bales 
4* 

lbs. 
t* 

bu. 

u 


198412,000 

56,480,000 

10,253,000 

6,680,000 

13,390,000 

9,989,000 

137,000 

84,000 

86,000 

21,000 

3,440,000 

2,691,000 

6,637,000 

7,211,000 


24,000 

89,000 

8,863,000 

6,539,0g0 


The  State  ranks  first  in  live  stock  industry.  In  1910  there 
were  1,369,000  horses,  702,000  mules,  1,137,000  milch  cows,  7,131,- 
000  other  cattle,  3,205,000  hogs,  and  1,909,000  sheep.  The  total 
value  of  farm  animals/  according  to  census  reports,  was  $313,- 
164,540. 

Texas  has  an  extensive  coast  line,  hut  its  fishery  products 
are  very  small. 

Mining. — Petroleum,  coal,  and  clay  products  are  the  State's 
more  important  minerals.  In  191 1  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
reckonedf  its  output  at  $18,817,304,  the  chief  items  being:  petrole- 
um, $6,554,552 ;  coal,  $3,273,288;  clay  products,  $2,659,919. 

Detailed* figures  for  the  preceding  year  were  as  follows: 


Product 


Quantity 


Value 


Asphalt    (abort    tons) . 

Cement,    Portland    (barrels) 

Clay    products 

Coal   (short  tons) 

Copper     (pounds) , 

Gems  and  precious  stones , 

Gold    (ounces,   troy) 

Lead    (short   tons) , 

Lime    (short    tons) 

Mineral    waters    (gallons  sold) 
Petroleum     (barrels) 

§!uicksilver    (flasks) 
alt    (barrels) 

Sand  and  grave]  (short  tons). 

Silver   (ounces,  troy) , 

Stone,    1908 

Other    products 


46,304 

$867,204 

666,961 

806,997 

•     •  •  •     •  •  • 

3.148,463 

1,894,440 

8,141,946 

8,466 

449 

284 

19 

400 

42 

8,612 

63,678 

244,846 

1,083,476 

98,499 

9,684,467 

6,798,060 

4,188 

194,064 

409,315 

260,286 

676,606 

246^65 

408,100 

212,200 

669,674 

1.207,174 

Total 


$17,877,381 


The  production  of  coal  in  Texas  in  1910,  according  to  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  was  1,892,176  short  tons,  with  a  value, 
at  the. mines,  of  $3,160,965,  a  slight  increase  over  the  figures 
for  1909. 
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The  coal  and  lignite  mines  gave  employment  in  19 10  to  a 
total  of  4,197  men  for  an  average  of  234  days.  The  lignite 
mines  employed  1,131  men  for  an  average  of  210  days  ana  the 
bituminous  mines  employed  3,066  men  for  an  average  of  242 
days. 

Manufactures. — The  manufactures  of  Texas  depend  largely  for 
their  raw  materials  upon  stock-raising,  agricultural,  and  mineral 
products. 

In  1849  the  total  value  of  the  State's  manufactures  was  $70,- 
434,000,  while  in  1909  it  had  reached  $272,896,000.  The  gross 
value  of  products  per  capita  increased  from  $32  in  1889  to  $70  in 
1909. 

The  last  census  (1910)  gave  the  following  details  for  leading 
industries : 


Establishments 


Number 


Capital 
Invested 


Em- 
ployees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Bread  products   385  14,033,000  2,078 

Car  construction  62  9,362,000  10,527 

Flour-mill    products...  238  13,219,000  1,899 

Foundries     143  8,241,000  3,441 

Ice,    manufactured    ..  182  8,397,000  1*874 

Lumber 799  45.552.000  26,843 

Oil,    cottonseed    194  21,506,000  3,923 

Printing  and  publish- 
ing      1,067  9,127,000  7,177 

Slaughtering  and 

packing     14  12,438,000  4,248 

All   other  industries..  1,474  85,001,000  25,566 


$851,000 
7,432,000 
1,241.000 
2,491,000 
1,193,000 
13.066,000 
2.175,000 

4,444,000 

2,600,000 
13,262,000 


*6,311,000 
13,359,000 
32,485,000 
8,068,000 
1.092,000 
32,201,000 
29,916,000 

11,587,000 

42.530,000 
96,347,000 


Total    4,588     $216,876,000      84,575       $48,775,000       $272,896,000 


Transportation. — The  long  coast  line  with  its  excellent  harbors 
affords  facilities  for  sea  traffic.  Galveston  is  the  largest  port 
in  the  State.  There  were,  on  January  i,  191 1,  14,610  miles  of 
railroad  and  about  600  miles  of  electric  road. 

Finance  and  Banking. — According  to  the  last  report  of  the  State 
Treasurer,  the  following  was  the  financial  condition  of  the 
State : 

Balance  on.  hand,  Sept  1,  1911 $647,467 

Receipts,  Sept.  1.  1911— Sept  I,  1912 18,119,072 

Total    18,766.539 

Disbursements   17.973,122 

Balance  on  hand,  Sept.  1,  1912 $793,417 

Securities  and  other  accounts  receivable,  Sept.  I,  1912,  swelled 
the  total  amount  in  the  Treasury  vaults  to  $24,715,785.  Against 
this  is  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  $3977,500. 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the'  Currency 
for  1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following  condition  of 
Che  various  banks  in  the  State: 
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Banks 


Number 


Capital 
Stock 


Deposits 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National    487  $31,74«>,000  $90,035,200 

State     533  11.973,000  27,673,308 

Private     24  2.786,281  4,258.712 

Loan  &  Trust  Go's 51  5.935,000  11,701,074 

Total    1,096  $52,440,281 


$114,526,698 

33.154,372 

6,846,400 

13,979,265 


$134,168,294 


$167,606,726 


National  banks,  September  i.  191 1,  numbered  513;  with' 
capital  stock  paid  in,  $45,026,000;  surplus,  $22,802,422;  individual 
deposits,  $156,083,206;  loans  and  discounts,  $185,299,548. 

Military  Bodies. — The  Texas  National  Guard,  a  brigade  with 
headquarters  at  Austin,  consists  of:  Cavalry,  1  squadron  of  4 
troops;  artillery,  1  field  battery,  1  company  of  coast  artillery; 
infantry,  1  regiment  of  12  companies;  1  regiment  of  11  compa- 
nies; 1  regiment  of  10  companies;  1  battalion  of  6  companies; 
hospital  corps;  and  signal  corps,  1  company.  The  total  strength 
on  January  1,  191 1,  was  220  officers,  and  2,724  enlisted  men. 

Present  State  Government. — Governor,  O.  B.  Colquitt;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Will  H.  Mays;  Secretary  of  State. 

;  Attorney-General,  B.  F.  Looney;  State  Treasurer, 
J.  M.  Edwards ;  Comptroller,  W.  P.  Lane ;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  F.  M.  Brally;  Land  Commissioner,  J.  T.  Robinson; 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  E.  R.  Kone. 
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TUTUILA,  AND  THE  EASTERN  SAMOAN  GROUP 

THE  Island  of  Tutuila,  and  the  other  islands  of  the  Samoan 
group,  lying  east  of  longitude  171  °  W.,  were  acquired 
by  the  United  States  on  March  8.  1900.  These  islands 
lie  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  between  lat.  130  30'  and  140  S.,  and 
between  long.  1680  and  171  °  W.  Tutuila  contains  the  best  har- 
bor of  the  Samoan  group,  that  of  Pago  Pago.  This  island  has 
an  area  of  about  54  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  4,812. 
The  other  islands,  Manua,  Ofu,  Olosega,  and  Tau,  have  a  united 
area  of  about  25  square  miles,  and  about  1,856  inhabitants. 

The  harbor  of  Pago  Pago  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in 
1872.  In  1889,  at  a  conference  in  Berlin  between  the  United 
States,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  it  was  decided  that  the 
Samoan  Islands  were  to  remain  neutral  territory.    This  arrange- 
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ment  continued  until  1898  when  disturbances  arose  as  to  the 
succession  for  kingship.  In  the  following  year  the  kingship  was 
abandoned  and  the  United  States  received  the  rights  to  her 
present  possessions,  Germany  receiving  the  islands  to  the  west. 

The  islands  are  fertile  but  mountainous.  The  harbor  at  Pago 
Pago  is  a  United  States  Naval  Station  under  a  Commandant 
who  is  also  the  Governor  of  Tutuila.  There  are  three  political 
divisions  at  the  head  of  which  are  three  native  Governors. 
There  are  five  district  courts,  a  high  court,  and  village  courts. 

Education  in  Tutuila  is  divided  between  four  religious  mis- 
sions and  three  nonsectarian  schools.  There  are  in  all  37  schools 
on  the  islands,  with  a  total  attendance  of  about  1,450  pupils. 

Copra  is  the  chief  export  from  the  islands,  the  average  output 
being  about  1,000  tons  annually.  Other  products  are  taro,  bread- 
fruit, yams,  and  bananas.  The  imports  for  1909  at  Pago  Pago 
amounted  to  $88,000;  the  exports,  $54,000. 


UTAH 

Capitol—  Salt  Lake  City 

Governor — William  Spry  (until  Jan.,  1917) 

UTAH,  a  western  State,  lies  between  lat.  370  and  420  N., 
and  between  long.  1090  4'  and  1140  4'  W.,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  on  the  east  by 
Colorado,  on  the  south  by  Arizona,  and  on  the  west  by  Nevada. 
Its  length  is  345  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  width,  east  to 
west,  270  miles.  Area,  84,990  square  miles,  of  which  2,806 
square  miles  is  water.  The  State  is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
the  Wasatch  Range,  a  rugged  mountain  mass  broken  by  deep 
gorges.  The  eastern  half  of  the  State  is  a  plateau,  with  an  aver- 
age elevation  of  7,000  feet,  while  the. western  half  is  a  basin 
floor  with  a  nearly  uniform  level  of  5,000  feet. 

Early  History. — In  1540  the  first  explorers  of  the  region,  under 
Coronado,  a  Spaniard,  reached  the  Colorado  River.  In  1776 
two  Franciscan  friars  reached  Utah  Lake.  Beginning  in  1824 
many  trappers  passed  through  the  territory,  some  establishing 
posts.  In  1846  the  Mormons  moved  into  the  region  from  Mis- 
souri and  Illinois,  and  on  July  21,  1847,  the  advance  guard 
reached  the  present  site  of  Salt  Lake  City.  These  pioneers  were 
followed  bv  other  bands  and  by  1852  they  numbered  15,000.  In 
1848  the  United  States  obtained  possession  of  the  Territory  but 
made  no  provision  for  its  government.  On  the  coming  of  the 
non-Mormons  in  1840,  the  Mormons  founded  the  State  of  Des- 
eret,  and  asked  admission  to  the  Union.  Congress  refused  but, 
in  the  following  year,  organized  the  Territory  of  Utah,  with 
Brigham  Young  as  Governor.     Because  the  authorities  of  the 
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Church  were  determined  to  rule,  and  on  account  of  the  incompe- 
tency of  the  officials  sent  out,  the  Territory  was  torn  by  constant 
wrangling.  Young  finally  defied  the  Federal  Government,  and 
a  force  of  troops  under  General  Harney  was  sent  to  Salt  Lake 
City  in  1858.  The  Federal  Government  accomplished  little,  be- 
ing occupied  with  the  Civil  War.  Meanwhile  there  was  a  large 
influx  of  "gentiles,"  an  event  due  to  the  opening  of  the  trans- 
continental railroad  in  1869.  The  Edmunds  bill  of  1882,  which 
disfranchised  all  polygamists,  caused  further  political  disturb- 
ance which  was  partially  quieted  by  a  Mormon  manifesto  to 
the  effect  that  the  Church  no  longer  countenanced  polygamy. 
The  State  of  Utah  was  finally  admitted  to  the  Union  July  16, 
1894. 

Constitution  and  Government — The  present  Constitution, 
adopted  in  1895,  1S  tne  on^y  one  the  State  has  had.  The  suffrage 
and  the  right  to  hold  office  are  granted  to  women  as  well  as 
men.  Three  governing  bodies  are  provided  for,  viz.,  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial. 

(1)  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  18  members  elected 
for  four  years  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  46  members 
elected  for  two  years.  Sessions  are  biennial  and  are  limited  to 
60  days.    Members  receive  $4  a  day  and  mileage. 

(2)  The  Governor,  Secretary,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  Attorney- 
General,  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  are  elected 
for  four  years.    The  Governor  receives  $4,000  a  year. 

(3)  The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  two 
associate  justices.  The  State  is  divided  into  seven  judicial  dis- 
tricts in  each  of  which  from  one  to  three  district  judges  are 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

The  Legislature  provides  for  a  uniform  system  of  county  gov- 
ernment. Cities  and  towns  are  also  regulated  by  general  laws. 
There  are  27  counties  in  the  State.. 

Political  Aspect. — The  State  has  but  one  Congressional  dis- 
trict. The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election  (1912)  in  the 
State  were: 


Candidate 

Wilson   

Taft   

Roosevelt  .  •«. 

Scattering    

Total     


Party 


Vote 


Per  Cent 


Democratic 
Republican 
Progressive 


36,679 

42,100 

24,174 

9,632 


32.70 
37  JB 
2\M 


112.316 


The  returns  for  the  191 2  election  for  Governor  in  the  State 
were  as  follows : 

Spry,   Republican  * 42,552 

Toltoni,  Democratic  36,076 

Morris,  Progressive  28,691 

Scattering    9,276 
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The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  all  Republicans: 

SENATORS 
Reed  Sraoot.    (1515)  George  Sutherland.    (1917) 

REPRESENTATIVES 
[Mar.  4,   1913— Mar.   4,   1915] 

At  large — Joseph  Howell;  Jacob  Johnson. 

Population. — The  population  of  Utah  is  373,351.  Compared  with 
a  population  of  276,749  in  1900,  this  represents  an  increase  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  of  96,602,  or  34.9  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period  the  total  population  of  continental  United  States  increased 
21  per  cent. 

Utah  has  53  cities.  Salt  Lake  City,  the  largest  city,  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  92,777,  and  Ogden,  the  second  city,  a  population  of 
25,580.  Provo  City  and  Logan,  with  8,925  and  7,522  inhabitants, 
respectively,  are  the  only  other  cities  in  the  State  having  over 
5,000  inhabitants.  There  are  also  11  cities  having  from  2,500 
to  5,000  inhabitants,  and  38  having  less  than  2,500  inhabitants. 
The  aggregate  population  of  the  53  cities  is  219,727,  or  58.9 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  State.  San  Juan  County, 
with  7,761  square  miles,  has  the  largest  area,  and  Davis  County, 
with  275  square  miles,  the  smallest. 

The  total  land  area  of  the  State  is  82,184  square  miles.  The 
average  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  1910  was  4.5; 
in  1900  and  1890  it  was  3.4  and  2.6,  respectively.  The  average 
number  per  square  mile  for  continental  United  States  as  a  whole 
in  1910  was  30.9. 

In  1909  there  were  10,716  births,  4,256  deaths,  4,500  marriages, 
and  530  divorces  in  the  State. 

Education  and  Religion. — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  191 1  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
below.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16, 
and  is  provided  by  the  State.  The  common  school  population, 
estimated,  was  121,712,  of  which  75.11  per  cent  were  enrolled. 
This  excludes  3,845  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  length  of 
term  was  164.8  days,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  common 
schools,  for  one  year,  was  $3,052,990.  The  following  is  a  gen- 
eral survey: 


Classification 


Schools 


Teachers 


Students 


Common     Schools 692  2,369          91,611 

High    Schools,    Public 31  207  4.153 

Professional     Schools 2  30  07 

High  Schools  and  Academies,   Private 18  224  4,890 

Colleges  and  Universities,   General 2  126  958 

There  are  two  higher  institutions  of  learning,  both  under  State 
control,   as   follows : 
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Name  and  Location 


Year 
Founded 


Instruc- 
tors 


Students 


Male  !  Female 


University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City.. 
Agricultural  College  of  Utah,  Logan. 


1850 
1S90 


74 

58 


486 
480 


412 
222 


The  State  also  maintains  one  school  for  the  blind  and  one  school 
for  the  deaf  at  Ogden. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  commu- 
nicants or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Roman  Catholic, 
8,356;  Presbyterian,  1,902;  Methodist,  1,567;  Congregational, 
1,174,  and  Jews,  1,000. 

Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising. — The  chief  occupation  of  the 
State  is  agriculture.  The  success  of  farming  depends  upon  irri- 
gation. The  following  summary  is  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture: 


Total  Acres 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Potatoes 

Hay 


(1912), 

(1911). 

(1912). 

(1911) 

(1912). 

(1911) . 

(1912). 

(1911). 

(1912). 

(1911). 

(1912). 

(1911). 

(1912). 

(1911). 


9,000 

270,000  bu. 

$202,000 

8,000 

280,000  " 

227,000 

236,000 

6,059,000  " 

4,544,000 

225,000 

5,025,000  " 

3,518,000 

91,000 

4.222,000  " 

2,0fi4,000 

87,000 

3,889,000  " 

1,828,000 

25,000 

1,125,000  M 

6G4.000 

24,000 

1,032.000  " 

681,000 

6,000   - 

90,000  " 

61,000 

5,000 

78,000  u 

55,000 

19.000 

3,515,000  " 

1,722,000 

15,000 

2,100,000  " 

1,785,000 

868,000 

1,023,000  tons 

8,184,000 

880,000 

950,000  " 

8,550,000 

The  eastern  half  of  the  State  and  the  valleys  of  the  central 
region  support  the  majority  of  the  grazing  industry. 

Live  Stock. — According  to  a  special  report  of  the  Thirteenth 
Census,  live  stock  in  1909  was  valued  at  $28,781,691,  against  $21,- 
474,241  in  1900,  an  increase  of  34  per  cent.  This  included  poultry 
valued  at  $327,908,  and  bees  valued  at  $123,568.  The  number 
and  value  of  farm  animals  in  1910  were  as  follows : 


Stock 


Number 


Value 


Cattle 

Horses 

Mules 

Asses 

Swine 

Sheep 

Goats 


412  334 

$8,948,702 

116,676 

9.999,835 

2,277 

157,497 

1,160 

68,246 

64.286 

445.653 

1,827,180 

8,634,735 

29,014 

75,567 

Total 


2,461,927 


328,330,216 


Mining.— Utah  is  unique  among  the  States  in  the  diversity  of 
its  production  of  precious  and  semiprecious  metals.    It  does  not 
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rank  first  in  the  production  of  any  of  these  metals,  but  it  stands 
well  among  the  leaders  in  the  production  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  and  vanadium  minerals.  In  the  production  of  lead  and 
silver  it  ranks  third;  it  ranks  fourth  in  the  production  of  copper, 
sixth  in  the  production  of  gold,  and  seventh  in  the  production  of 
zinc.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  State  is  from 
the  copper  mines. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  the 
following  were  the  mining  products  in  the  State  of  Utah  in 
191 1 : 


Product 


Quantity 


Asphalt,    short    tons    

Cement,  barrels   

Clay  products,  short  tons  . . 

Coal,  short  tons  .  . 

Copper,  pounds   

Gems  and  precious  stones  .. 
Gold,  fine  ounces  (troy).... 

Lead,  short  tons  

Lime,  short  tons  

Salt,  barrels , 

Sand  and  gravel,  short  tons. 
Silver,  fine  ounces  (troy)... 

Stone     

Zinc,  short  tons  

Miscellaneous    


30.846 

062,849 

3,776 

2,513,176 

142,340,216 

217,026 

55,198 

11,681 

272,420 

144,867 

U, 630,600 


7,004 


Value 


6616,614 

827,623 

668,198 

4,248.666 

17,792,527 

4,626 

4,486,200 

4,967,820 

74,770 

171.268 

26,889 

6.280.600 

215,667 

798.466 

1,156,504 


Total  value 


641,139,075 


The  total  value  of  the  mine  output  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc  in  Utah  in  1910,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  was  $32,199,185,  against  $31,380,092  in  1909. 

The  value  of  coal  production  in  1910  was  $4,224,556,  with  an 
output  of  2,517,809  short  tons.  The  number  of  men  employed  in 
the  coal  mines  was  3,053. 

The  entire  mineral  output  in  1910  was  valued  at  $39,233,716. 

Manufactures.— Although  Utah  is  comparatively  unimportant  as 
a  manufacturing  State,  its  manufactures  have  shown  marked  in- 
creases at  the  last  two  censuses.  In  1849-50,  14  establishments  gave 
employment  to  51  wage  earners,  representing  four-tenths  of  1 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  State.  In  1909  the  per- 
centage of  wage  earners  to  the  total  population  of  the  State  was 
3,2.  During  this  period  the  gross  value  of  products  per  capita  of 
the  entire  population  increased  from  $26  to  $166. 

Utah  is  without  navigable  rivers  or  lakes.  The  waters  of  the 
numerous  mountain  streams,  however,  have  been  largely  utilized 
in  the  generation  of  electrical  energy,  which  is  used  not  only  in 
manufacturing  but  also  in  mining  and  other  industries.  Smelting 
and  refining  of  ores  is  the  most  important  industry.  According  to 
the  U.  S.  Industrial  Census  of  1910,  the  following  were  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  State : 
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Establishments 


Number 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Bread  products  

Brick  and  tile  

Creamery  products   

Canning  and  preserving.. 

Confectionery   » . . . 

Flour-mill   products   ...... 

Liquors    '. . . 

Printing  and  publishing.. 
All  other  industries 


Total 


53 

$1,206,000 

412 

$200,000 

$1,214,000 

34 

1,140,000 

585 

388,000 

688,000 

37 

1,134,000 

285 

158,000 

1,971,000 

24 

1,161,000 

461 

186,000 

1,059,000 

17 

1,009,000 

746 

389,000 

1,962,000 

60 

2,092,000 

282 

181,000 

3,131,000 

5 

1,176,000 

215 

227,000 

1,357,000 

122 

2,022,000 

1,475 

1,047,000 

2,405,000 

397 

41,688,000 

9,673 

7,615,000 

48,217,000 

749 

852,627,000 

14,133 

$10,386,000 

$61,989,000 

Transportation. — The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  gave  the 
total  length  of  railroads  in  the  State,  January  1,  1911,  as  1,965 
miles.  The  Union  Pacific,  the  Central  Pacific,  and  the  Rio  Grande 
Western  Railroads  pass  through  the  State.  There  are  about 
250  miles  of  electric  road. 

Finance  and  Bankings-According  to  the  Treasurer's  report, 
the  following  was  the  financial  condition  of  the  State  for  two 
years  ending  November  30,  1912: 


Balance  on  hand,  Nov.  90,  1910. 

Receipts  for   1912 

Receipts  for  1912  


$3,771,231 
3,668,005 


Grand   total    

Disbursements  for  1911 
Disbursements  for  1912 


$2,802,376 
8,9fr,89f 


Balance  on  hand,  Nov.  30,  1912 


$902,739 

7,439,236 

$8,341,975 

$6,080,274 

$1,661,701 


Receipts  for  two  years,  ending  November  30,  19 12,  from  the 
State  Inheritance  Tax  aggregated  $1,290,370.  The  assessed  valu- 
ation of  the  State  for  191 1  was  $146,204,050.  The  bonded  debt 
of  the  State  on  the  above  date  amounted  to  $900,000.  In  his  last 
report,  the  Treasurer  makes  no  mention  of  this  debt. 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
for  1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following  condition  of 
the  various  banks  in  the  State: 


Banks 


Number 


Capital 
Stock 


Deposits 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National     16 

State     68 

Stock     Savings 4 

Private    1 

' 4 

Total    89 


$1,030,000 

4,309,240 

410,000 

20,000 


$6,100,260 

23,274,068 

9,026,870 

81,088 


$6,813,065 

21,434,761 

6,670,062 

122,488 


$6,769,240  $38,482,296 


$84,040,966 


A  special  report  of  the  Comptroller  showed  the  following  con- 
dition of  the  national  banks,  September  I,  191 1:  Number,  21; 
capital  stock  paid  in,  $2,830,000;  surplus,  $1,269,337;  individual 
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deposits,  $14,541,241;  loans  and  discounts,  $13,173,651.  Of  this 
number  16  have  savings  departments,  with  total  savings  deposits 
of  $3,185,003. 

Military  Bodies — The  National  Guard  of  Utah,  with  head- 
quarters at  Salt  Lake  City,  consists  of:  Artillery,  1  field  battery; 
infantry,  1  regiment  of  7  companies;  hospital  corps;  and  signal 
corps  of  1  company.  The  total  strength  on  January  1,  1912, 
was  estimated  as  54  officers  and  891  enlisted  men.  The  unor- 
ganized men  classed  as  available  for  military  duiy  in  the  State 
numbered  35,000. 

Present  State  Government. — Governor,  William  Spry;  Secretary 
of  State,  D.  Mattson;  Treasurer,  J.  D.  Jewkes;  Auditor,  L.  G. 
Kelly ;  Attorney-General,  Albert  R.  Barnes ;  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation, A.  C.  Nelson;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Willard  Done. 
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VERMONT 

Capital — Montpelier 

Governor — Allen  M.  Fletcher  (until  Oct,  1914) 

VERMONT,  a  North  Atlantic  State,  in  the  New  England 
group,  lies  between  lat.  42  °  4\'  and  45 °  3'  N.,  and  between 
long.  71  °  30'  and  730  25'  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Canadian  Province  of  Quebec,  on  the  east  by  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  south  by  Massachusetts  and  on  the  west 
by  New  York.  From  north  to  south  the  length  of  the  State  is 
158  miles,  and  its  width,  from  east  to  west,  is  between  41  and  00 
miles.  The  area  is  9,564  square  miles,  of  which  440  square  miles 
is  water.  The  State  is  covered  by  the  Green  Mountains,  which 
form  a  water  parting  between  the  Connecticut  River  on  the  east 
and  Lake  Champlain  on  the  west.  The  country  in  general  is  of 
hilly  character,  with  an  underlying  stratum  of  stone;  the  surface 
also  being  rocky. 

Early  History. — Champlain  first  explored  the  region  in  1609, 
sailing  up  the  lake  which  bears  his  name.  The  Iroquois  Indians 
occupied  the  land  up  to  about  1600.  The  first  settlement  was  made 
in  1665  by  the  French,  who  built  Fort  Saint  Anne  on  Isle  la  Motte. 
From  this  time  on  many  of  the  French  made  trips  through  the 
"Wilderness"  against  New  England  and  New  York.  The  first  Eng- 
lish settlement  was  built  on  the  site  of  Brattleboro  by  Massa- 
chusetts in  1724,  and  four  years  later  a  trading  post  was  opened 
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here.  French  bands,  using  the  posts  at  Chimney  Point  and  Crown 
Point  as  headquarters,  inflicted  much  loss  on  the  English  settlers. 
Many  battles  were  fought  after  1744,  until  in  1757  all  French 
forts  were  abandoned.  From  1744  to  1767  there  weie  many  dis- 
putes as  to  boundaries  between  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts 
and  New  York.  A  convention  of  settlers  determined  to  resist  by 
force  any  processes  of  the  New  York  courts.  In  1771  several 
rioters  were  arrested,  which  led  to  the  organization  of  the  "Green 
Mountain  Boys/'  under  Ethan  Allen,  to  resist  the  taking  of  anyone 
out  of  the  district.  In  1775,  a  convention  met  at  Westminster  and 
proclaimed  the  territory  independent  of  New  York.  During  the 
Revolution  the  colonists  waged  a  separate  war  against  the  British 
and  Indians.  The  Green  Mountain  Boys  captured  Ticonderoga  in 
1775.  Congress  would  not  consider  the  proposition  of  making  a 
new  State  so  Vermont  set  up  an  independent  government  and  re- 
newed her  boundary  troubles  with  New  York  and  New  Hampshire. 
In  October,  1790,  it  was  agreed  that  New  York  should  cease  op- 
position to  the  admission  of  Vermont  to  the  Union  on  the  pay- 
ment of  $30,000  for  disputed  land  claims.  This  was  paid  and  on 
Feb.  18,  1791,  Vermont  was  admitted  as  -a  separate  State  in  the 
Union. 

Constitution  and  Government* — The  present  constitution  was 
adopted  in  1793  and  has  been  amended  many  times.  The  Senate 
may  propose  amendments  every  ten  years.  Suffrage  is  granted 
to  native  or  naturalized  male  citizens  who  are  21  years  of  age  and 
have  resided  one  year  within  the  State.  The  constitution  further 
provides  for  the  usual  three  governing  bodies,  legislative,  execu- 
tive and  judiciary. 

(1)  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  30  members  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  of  246  members  elected  biennially.  Ses- 
sions are  held  biennially  and  have  no  time  limit.  Members  re- 
ceive $4  a  day. 

(2)  A  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Treasurer,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Auditor  are  elected  biennially  by  the  people.  Other 
officers,  whose  election  is  not  otherwise  provided  for,  are  elected 
by  joint  vote  of  the  two  Houses.  The  veto  of  the  Governor  may 
be  overridden  by  a  majority  vote  of  each  House.  The  Governor 
receives  a  salary  of  $2,500. 

(3)  The  judiciary  of  the  State  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court  of 
four  judges,  a  Chancery  Court  with  the  same  judges,  a  county 
court  in  each  county,  justices'  courts  in  several  towns  and  probate 
courts  in  each  probate  district  The  Supreme  Court  judges  are 
elected  by  the  Legislature  and  hold  office  for  two  years;  others 
are  elected  by  the  people  and  hold  office  for  one  year  only. 

Towns,  boroughs,  cities,  and  counties  are  constituted  by  the 
Legislature.    There  are  14  counties  in  the  State. 

Political  Aspect, — The  State  is  divided  into  two  Congressional 
districts.  The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election  (1912) 
were: 
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Candidate 


Party  j     Vote     I  Per  Cent 


Wilson    Democratic  16,354  S4J4 

Taft   Republican  23,332  3737 

Roosevelt Progressive  22,132  36.14 

Scattering     2,123 

"~         Total     ....  62,941 

^—       i  ■  ■  ■■  .nil  ■  _ — -  —— MMM— i^» 

The  returns  for  the  19 12  election  for  Governor  in  the  State 
were  as  follows: 

Fletcher,   Republican , 1AJBR 

Howe,    Democratic    - 20,001 

Scattering 18,574 

Total 64,313 

The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  all  Republicans: 

SENATORS 

William  P.  Dillingham.    (191S)  Carroll  S.  Page.    (1917) 

» 

REPRESENTATIVES 
[Mar.  4,  IBIS— Mar.  4,  1915] 
L  Frank  L.  Greene.  2.  Frank  Plumley. 

Population.— The  population  of  Vermont  is  355*956.  Compared 
with  a  population  of  343,641  in  1900,  this  represents  an  increase 
during  the  past  decade  of  12,315,  or  3.6  per  cent  During  the 
same  period  the  total  population  of  continental  United  States  in- 
creased 21  per  cent.  There  are  14  counties.  The  population 
ranges  from  48,139  in  Rutland  County  to  3,761  in  Grand  Isle 
County.  There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  territorial  boundaries 
of  the  counties  since  1900.  There  are  6  cities,  of  which  the  largest, 
Burlington,  has  a  population  of  20,468,  and  the  smallest,  Ver~ 
gennes,  has  1,483.  The  aggregate  population  is  60468,  or  17  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  State.  The  aggregate  population 
of  the  56  villages  was  84,004,  or  23.6  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. The  total  land  area  of  the  State  is  9,124  square  miles.  The 
average  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  at  the  censuses  of 
1910,  1900,  and  1890  in  the  State  was  39,  37.7,  and  36.4,  respec- 
tively. 

Education  and  Religion. — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  191 1  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
below.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  8  and  15, 
and  is  provided  by  the  State.  The  common  school  population,  es- 
timated, was  78,294,  of  which  85.09  per  cent  were  enrolled.  This 
excludes  6,000  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  length  of  term  was 
160  days,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  common  schools,  for 
one  year,  was  $1,608,996.    The  following  is  a  general  survey : 
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Classification 


Schools 


Teachers 


Students 


Common     Schools 

High  Schools,    Public 

Professional     Schools 

High  Schools  and  Academies,  Private. 

Normal    Schools,   Public 

Colleges  and   Universities,  General.... 


2,142 

68 

1 

id 
2 

3 


3,257 
241 

61 
111 

16 
124 


66,615 

6,140 

189 

1,482 

176 

774 


Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows: 


Name  and  Location 


Female 


University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agri. 

College,     Burlington (1) 

Middlebury    College,   Middlebury (21 

Norwich  University,   Northfield (2j 


1800 
1900 
1834 


19 
15 


439 

132 

172 


68 
136 


(1)   State  Institution.    (2)   Nonsectarian. 

The  State  also  maintains  i  public  reformatory,  and  industrial 
schools  situated  at  Vergennes. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  communi- 
cants or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Roman  Catholic, 
82,272;  Congregational,  22,109;  Methodist,  17,671;  Baptist,  9,951; 
Protestant  Episcopal,  5,278;  and  Jews,  1,000. 

Agriculture. — The  following  were  the  crop  statistics  of  the  State 
in  1912  and  191 1,  according  to  a  special  report  of  the  U»  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture : 


Total  Acres 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Buckwheat 

Potatoes 

Hay 

Tobacco 


(1912) 46,000 

(1911) 46,000 

(1912) 1«000 

(1911) 1,000 

(1912) 77.000 

(1911) 76,000 

(1912) 18,000 

(1911) 12,000 

(1912) 1,000 

(1911) 1,000 

(1912) 8,000 

(1911) 8,000 

(1912) 26,000 

(1911) 2H.000 

(1912) 1,010,000 

(1911) 930,000 

(1912) 100 

(1911) 100 


1,800,000  bu. 
1,886,000  " 
26,000 
28,000 
3,311,000 
2,660,000 
466,000 
366,000 
20,000 
28,000 
240,000 
194,000 
3.640,000 
2,730,000 
1,616,000  tont 
1,209,000   4* 
170,000  lbs. 
170,000    " 


« 

•a 
« 

M 

ft 
<■ 

M 
•4 
«« 
«« 
«• 


11,296,000 

1,609,000 

24,000 

28,000 

1,689,000 

1,669.000 

884,000 

300,000 

18,000 

21.000 

178,000 

165,000 

2,002,000 

2,167,000 

81,210,000 

16,926,000 

31,000 

27,800 


There  are  32,598  farms  in  the  State  with  a  total  acreage  of 
4,653,000  acres  (a  decrease  of  two  per  cent  in  ten  years),  valued 
at  $112,327,000  (an  increase  of  35  per  cent  in  ten  years).  The 
average  farm  has  143  acres. 

The  live  stock  in  1910  amounted  to  94,000  horses,  285,000  dairy 
cows,  210,000  other  cattle,  95,000  hogs,  and  229,000  sheep.  The 
1908  wool  clip  was  valued  at  $236,250. 
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Mining. — The  marble  quarries  of  the  State  produce  half  the 
tnarble  in  the  United  States.  Granite.  limestone  and  slate  are  also 
produced.  The  total  output  in  191 1  was  valued  at  $8434.516.  De- 
tailed figures  for  the  preceding  year  were: 


Product 


Quantity   I  Value 


sold) 


Clay    products 

Lime    (short   tons) 

Mineral   waters   (gallons 

Ochre    (short   tons) 

Sand  and  gravel  (short  tons;... 

Stone 

Talc  and  soapstone  (short  tons), 
Other   products 


$$3.3*0 

42.3»T9 

SI9MI 

1*6,  MO 

LU2* 

\vl 

4.735 

S2.0*> 

8.752 



1*41.3*9 

>         >  >  * 

6JJ24.36C 

23,636 

120.329 

70.640 

Total 


$S,»776,929 


Manufacturing. — The  more  important  manufacturing  industries 
ere  stone  work,  chiefly  marble,  lumber,  and  food  products.  Ac- 
cording to  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Census  of  1910,  the  following  were 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  States : 


Establishments 


Number 


Capital 
Invested 


Em- 
ployees 


Wage? 


Value  of 
Product 


Creamery  products    IK  $1,796,000  689  S34O.0OO  18,122.000 

Flour-mill  products   .......  133  1.562,000  350  lOO.tmo  4.l32.m>0 

Foundries 66  4.959,000  2,141  1.380.0m*)  3.73T..ijiiO 

Lumber    — .  693  8,389,000  5,720  2.2U.M-)  &.-#*.' "0 

Marble  and  stone  work....  342  17,243.000  11.545  7.<O».'*i0  12.3£>.<'») 

Paper  aad  wood  pulp 25  8.432,000  1.133  735.**)  3.902.000 

Printing  and   publishing...  115  1.064.000  919  4:>2.i"H>  i.OTS.'mo 

Woolen  goods 17  6,906.000  2.371  1.131.000  4.497.0>K) 

An  other  industries 491  22,530.000  13,602  6.70S.UUO  21,859,000 


Total    1,958     173,470.000     38,580     $20,075,000     S68.310.000 

Transportation — According  to  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Econom- 
ics, on  January  I,  191 1,  there  were  1,089  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
State.  There  are  about  150  miles  of  electric  road.  The  Connecti- 
cut River  on  the  eastern  and  Lake  Champlain  on  the  western 
boundary  afford  water  communication.  Four  streams  of  consider- 
able size  cross  the  State  and  enter  Lake  Champlain. 

Finance  and  Banking. — The  last  Treasurer's  report  showed  the 
following  condition  : 

Balance  on  hand,  July  1,  1910 , $591,329 

Receipts  for  two  fiscal  years 4,458,635 

Total    - 95,049,964 

Disbursements    4,530,576 


Balance  on  hand,  July  1,  1912. 


1519,388 


There  was  a  floating  debt,  July  i.  1912,  of  $246,273. 
The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for 
1910  showed  the  following  condition  of  banks  in  the  State: 
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Banks 


Deposits 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National    51  $5,186,290  $17,092,638  H6.967.495 

Mutual    Savings 21             48,132,268  33,952,353 

Loan  &  Trust  Go's 29  1,450,000  25,967,854  23,329,196 

Total     101  $6,636,290  $86,192,760  $74,249,044 


Military  Bodies. — The  Vermont  National  Guard  with  head- 
quarters at  Montpelier  consists  of:  Artillery.  1  field  battery;  in- 
fantry, 1  regiment  of  12  companies;  hospital  corps;  and  signal 
corps,  i  company.  The  total  strength  on  January  1,  191 1,  was  61 
officers,  and  833  enlisted  men. 

Present  State  Government.— Governor,  A.  M.  Fletcher;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, F.  E.  Howe ;  Secretary  of  State,  Guy  W.  Bailey ; 
Treasurer,  Edward  H.  Deavitt;  Auditor,  Horace  F.  Graham; 
Attorney-General,  R.  E.  Brown;  Adjutant-General,  Lee  S.  Tillot- 
son;  Superintendent  of  Education,  Mason  S.  Stone;  Commissioners 
of  Insurance,  E.  H.  Deavitt,  and  Guy  W.  Bailey;  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  O.  L.  Martin. 
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VIRGINIA 

Capital — Richmond 

Governor — William  H.  Mann  (until  Feb.,  1914) 

A  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  State,  Virginia  is  located  be- 
tween lat.  *6°  31'  and  390  2/  N.,  and  between  long.  75° 
13'  and  83*  3/  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  West 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
south  by  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  on  the  west  by  Ken- 
tucky and  West  Virginia.  The  greatest  breadth,  from  north  to 
south,  is  192  miles,  the  greatest  width  being  440  miles.  The 
total  area  of  the  State  is  42,627  square  miles,  of  which  2,365  square 
miles  is  water.  Three  great  topographical  regions  cross  the 
State  in  parallel  bands  from  southwest  to  northeast;  the  Coastal 
Plain,  the  Piedmont  Plain,  and  the  Appalachian  Range. 

Early  History. — The  history  of  Virginia  begins  with  the  grant 
of  land  by  James  I  to  the  London  and  the  Plymouth  companies 
in  1606.  The  government  of  these  two  grants  was  vested  m  the 
Royal  Council  of  Virginia.  In  1606  Newport  set  sail  from  Eng- 
land   and   founded  Jamestown   in   1607.     Here  was   established 
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the  first  permanent  English  settlement  in  America,  The  colony, 
under  the  leadership  of  John  Smith,  suffered  greatly  from  sickness 
and  the  hostility  of  the  Indians.  In  1609  large  reinforcements 
were  sent  over  and  by  1620  the  population  of  the  colony  was  over 
4,000.  In  1624  the  charter  was  revoked  and  Virginia  became  a 
royal  colony.  Charles  I  reestablished  the  government  under  two 
councils  and  deprived  the  Virginians  of  the  majority  of  their  con- 
trol. Owing  to  the  incompetency  of  the  Governors  a  great  deal 
of  dissatisfaction  was  stirred  up,  ending  finally  in  a  rebellion  led 
by  Bacon.  Berkeley,  the  royal  Governor,  regained  his  power  and 
took  severe  measures  against  his  opponents.  In  1677  a  lasting 
Indian  peace  was  secured,  and  in  1692  William  and  Mary  College 
was  chartered,  the  second  oldest  college  in  the  country.  During 
the  French  and  Indian  war,  the  Virginians  saved  Bradaock's  army 
from  utter  annihilation.  Virginia  took  one  of  the  leading  parts  in 
the  Revolution  and  ratified  the  articles  of  confederation  on  June 
2S>  J788.  Down  to  the  year  1810,  Virginia  was  the  most  pop- 
ulous State,  and  in  the  early  years  took  the  lead  in  political 
affairs.  Seven  Presidents,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Mon- 
roe, Wm.  H.  Harrison,  Tyler,  and  Taylor,  were  natives  of  this 
State. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  present  constitution  was 
adopted  May  19,  1902,  in  order  to  make  retrenchments  and  restrict 
the  suffrage,  which  is  now  limited  to  male  citizens  who  have 
resided  in  the  State  two  years,  and  in  the  county,  city,  or  town  one 
year,  and  have  registered  and  paid  their  poll  tax.  Provisions  are 
made  for  three  governing  bodies,  viz.,  legislative,  executive,  and 
judiciary. 

(1)  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  of  between  33 
and  40  members  elected  for  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Delegates 
of  between  90  and  100  members  elected  for  two  years.  Regular 
sessions  are  held  once  in  two  years  and  are  limited  to  60  days. 
Members  receive  $500  a  session. 

(2)  The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary,  Treasurer, 
and  Auditor  are  each  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  Gov- 
ernor cannot  be  elected  for  two  successive  terms.  His  veto  is 
overriden  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  each  House.  The  Gover- 
nor's salary  is  $5,000. 

(3)  There  is  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  five  judges  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Assembly  to  serve  for  12  years.  The  State 
is  divided  into  30  judicial  circuits,  with  a  judge  for  each  circuit, 
serving  lor  a  term  of  8  years.  Cities  with  more  than  10,000  in- 
habitants may  have,  in  addition  to  the  Circuit,  a  Corporation  Court. 
The  Assembly  provides  for  the  election  of  justices  of  the  peace. 
The  Legislature  provides  for  the  organization  and  government 
of  cities  and  towns.    There  are  118  counties  in  the  State. 

Political  Aspect. — The  State  is  divided  into  10  Congressional 
districts.  The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election  (1912) 
were: 
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Candidate 


Party 


Vote 


Per  Cent 


Wilson     •• . . . 

Democratic 
Republican 
Progressive 

90,382 

28,288 

21,777 

1.B79 

66.96 

17.00 

16.90 

136,978 

The  returns  for  the  1909  election  for  Governor 

were: 

Candidate 

Party 

J     Vote 

Per  Cent 

Kent     

Democratic 
Republican 

•                                           •  +•  •  •  ■ 

68,750 

86,249 

1,337 

63.77 
34.08 

•  •     •  * 

106,386 

•  •    ■  • 

The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  (Republican  in  roman,  Democrats  in 
italics)  : 

SENATORS 
Thomas  S.  Martin.    (1919)  Claud 0  A.  Swanton.    (1917) 


REPRESENTATIVES 
[Mar.  4,  1913— Mar.  4,  1916.] 


L  Wiltiam  A.  Jones. 
1  E.  E.  Holland. 

3.  A.  J.  Montague. 

4.  W .  A.    Watson. 

5.  Edward  W.  Saunders. 


6.  Carter  Glass. 

7.  James  Hay. 

8.  Charles  C.  CarHn. 

9.  C.  Bascom  Slemp. 
10.  Henry  D.  Flood. 


Population.— The  population  of  the  State,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1910,  was  2,061,612.  In  that  year  there  were  1,389,809 
whites,  and  671,096  negroes.  In  1900  there  were  1,192,855  whites, 
660,722  negroes,  and  607  of  other  races,  making  a  total  of  1,854,- 
184.  This  shows  a  gain  of  207,428  in  ten  years.  In  1900  there 
were  46.2  persons  to  the  square  mile,  and  in  1910,  51.2  persons. 

The  principal  cities,  1910,  were:  Richmond,  127,628;  Norfolk, 
67,452;  Roanoke,  34,874;  Portsmouth,  33,190;  Lynchburg,  29494; 
and  Newport  News,  28,749. 

Education  and  Religion. — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  191 1  (issued  in  1912))  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
below.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  8  and  12, 
and  is  provided  by  the  State.  The  common  school  population,  es- 
timated was  651469,  of  which  61.77  Per  cent  were  enrolled.  This 
excludes  19,315  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  length  of  term 
was  140  days,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  common  schools 
$4407,853.  White  and  colored  pupils  have  equal  educational  priv* 
ileges,  although  separate  schools  are  maintained.  The  school  fund 
is  augmented  by  a  tax  of  not  more  than  five  mills  on  the  dollar. 
The  following  is  a  general  survey  of  the  schools: 
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Classification 


Schools 


Teachers 


Students 


Common  Schools 

High    Schools,    Public 

High   Schools  and  Academies,  Private. 

Professional    Schools 

Normal   Schools,   Public - 

Normal   Schools,   Private 

Colleges   for   Women 

Colleges  and  Universities,  General 


6,848 


68 

14 

4 

2 

6 

80 


10,443 
668 
881 
234 
189 


487 


408,100 
20,780 
6,534 
1,224 
*360 
527 
1009 
8,980 


Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows: 


Name  and  Location 


Year 

Founded 


Instruc- 
tors 


Students 


Male 


Female 


Coll.  of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg  (1) 

Washington  and  Lee  Univ.,  Lexington...  (2) 

Hampden-Sidney  Coll.,  Hamp,  Sidney..  (61 

University  of  Virginia,  University (1j 

Randolph-Macon   College,   Ashland (31 

Richmond    College,    Richmond (4J 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory (81 

Virginia  Military  Inst.,  Lexington (lj 

RoanoEe  College,    Salem (7) 

Virginia  Poly.   Inst.,   Blacksburg (lj 

Bridgewater  College,  Bridgewater (9 

Fredericksburg  Collv  Fredericksburg....  (6 

Virginia  Union  Univ.,  Richmond (A) 

Eastern    College,    Manassas (21 

Virginia  Christian  Coll.,  Lynchburg (8j 


1698 

20 

241 

.  k  . 

1749 

44 

699 

.  •  • 

1776 

9 

118 

•  •• 

1826 

76 

808 

... 

1832 

15 

141 

•  •  • 

1882 

26 

440 

26 

1888 

1)6 

283 

•  •• 

1839 

22 

800 

... 

1863 

19 

166 

22 

1878 

64 

609 

•  • » 

1879 

16 

108 

78 

1893 

11 

74 

183 

1899 

16 

221 

9   •  • 

1900 

24 

114 

94 

1906 

17 

106 

104 

(1)  State  Institution.     (2)  Nonsectarian.    (8)  Methodist  Episcopal    (4)  Baptist. 
(6)  Presbyterian.    (7)  Lutheran.    (8)  Christian.    (9)  German  Baptist. 

Besides  almshouses  and  asylums  for  the  insane,  etc,  there  are 
within  the  State  77  benevolent  institutions,  most  of  which  have 
been  provided  by  charity  or  by  religious  bodies.  They  comprise 
27  orphanages  and  a  day  nursery,  19  hospitals,  and  two  dis- 
pensaries, one  of  which  is  municipal,  27  homes,  one  of  which 
belongs  to  the  Federal  and  another  to  the  State  Government, 
and  a  State  school  for  the  blind  and  deaf.  The  overseers  of  the 
poor  of  districts  and  the  councils  of  towns  have  charge  of 
the  relief  of  the  poor  according  to  their  settlement. 

The  State  also  maintains  2  public  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools  situated  at  Hanover  and  School.  There  are  also  2  schools 
for  the  blind  and  2  schools  for  the  deaf  situated  at  Staunton  and 
Newport  News. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  communi- 
cants or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Baptist,  415,987; 
Methodist,  200,771;  Roman  Catholic,  28,700;  Disciples,  20,248; 
Lutheran,  15,010;  and  Jews,  11,000. 

Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising. — The  soil  of  Virginia  is  peculiar- 
ly adapted  to  the  growth  of  tobacco,  corn,  wheat,  hay  and  other 
staples,  as  well  as  cotton.  The  following  were  the  crop  statistics 
of  the  State  for  1912  and  191 1,  according  to  a  special  report  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture: 
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Total  Acres 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Corn 

Wheat 

Oata 

Barley 

Bye 

Buckwheat 

Potatoes 

Hay 

Cotton 

Tobacco 


(1912) 1,980,000 

(1911) 1,980,000 

(1912) 741,000 

(1911) 760,000 

(1912) 175,000 

(1911) 194,000 

(1912) 10,000 

(1911) 10,000 

(1912) 48,000 

(1911) 48,000 

(1912) 24,000 

(1911) 24,000 

(1912) 96,000 

(1911) 95,000 

(1912) 741,000 

(1911) 437,000 

(1912) 46,000 

(1911) 47,000 

(1912) 187,000 

(1911) 160,000 


47,520,000  bu. 
47,570,000 
8,596,000 
9,574,000 
3,885,000 
3,880,000 
250,000 
230,000 
600,000 
552,000 
616,000 
384,000 
5,264,000 
4,275,000 
889,000  tons 
280,000   " 
24,000  bales 
29  891    " 
112,200!oU0  lbs. 
128,000,000 


ii 
«« 
t< 
«< 
i« 

M 

tl 
44 
«« 
«< 
t« 
i« 


«( 


$33,739,000 

34,690,000 

8,682,000 

8,640,000 

2.020.000 

2,096,000 

188,000 

161,000 

510,000 

491,000 

387,000 

269,000 

3,264,000 

4,104,000 

13,513,000 

5.740,000 


18,464,000 
12,288,000 


The  State's  live  stock  in  1910  amounted  to  323,000  horses ;  54,000 
mules ;  297,000  dairy  cattle ;  578,000  other  cattle ;  774,000  hogs,  and 
522,000  sheep. 

Fisheries. — Virginia  holds  second  place  among  the  States  in  the 
value  of  its  fishery  products,  according  to  the  1908  report  of 
the  Government;  issued  in  1911,  There  were  20,066  persons 
employed,  522  fishing  vessels  and  424  transportation  vessels.  Prod- 
uct was  valued  at  $4,716,000.  Oysters  were  the  most  important 
catch. 

Mining. — The  State  is  rich  in  minerals.  According  to  the  last 
report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  the  value  of  this  output, 
in  191 1,  was  $13,609,364,  exclusive  of  pig  iron.  The  following 
were  detailed  figures  for  the  preceding  year : 


Product 

Clay    products ~. 

Coal    (short  tons) 

Copper    (pounds) 

Gems  and  precious  atones. 

Gold    (ounces,    troy) 

Iron,  pig  (long  tons) 

Lead,  1908  (short  tons) , 

Lime    (short   tons) 

Manganese  ores,  1908  (long  tons) 

Mica     

Mineral  waters  (gallons  sold).... 

Pyrite  (long  tons) 

Sand  and  gravel  (short  tons).... 

Silver   (ounces,  troy) 

Slate    

Stone     

Talc  and  soapstone  (short  tons). 

Zinc   (short  tons) 

Other   products.... 

Total 


Quantity 


Value 


4,762,217 
231,971 


194 

391,184 

13 

104,696 

6,144 

iiotisu 

114,176 

847,476 

6,400 


26,511 


58 


.  ««•>.« 


$1,956,517 

4,261,056 

80,166 

2,500 

4,000 

6,688,000 

1,092 

627,946 

62,779 

4,600 

208,466 

423,283 

281,177 

8,800 

180,775 

859,480 

623,942 

6,264 

761,264 


816,866,676 
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Coal  production,  the  leading  industry,  is  increasing.  The  output 
in  191 1  being  6,864,667  short  tons,  valued  at  $6,254,804.  It  is 
obtained  chiefly  in  the  southwestern  part,  in  the  Appalachian 
region. 

Manufactures. — The  manufactures  of  tobacco,  lumber,  leather 
and  cotton  are  important.  According  to  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Cen- 
sus of  1910,  the  following  were  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  State: 


Establishments 


Number 


Capital 
Invested 


Em 
ployi 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Cotton  goods 

Carriage   manu  f acture . . 

Leather   goods   

Liquors    

Lumber    

Printing  and  publishing 

Tobacco  - 

All  other  industries 


130 

$3,029,000 

1,609 

$666,000 

10 

14,070,000 

6,128 

1,610,000 

70 

13,690,000 

2,455 

1,570,000 

71 

8,106,000 

642 

362,000 

2.617 

28,892,000 

37.931 

11,182,000 

369 

5,456,000 

3,719 

1,905,000 

101 

13,131,000 

8,978 

3,406.000 

2,314 

135,518,000 

60,340 

26,614,000 

$2,485,000 
7,490,000 

11.759.000 
3,188,000 

85,866,000 
6,870,000 

25,385,000 
128,262,000 


Total 


6,685    $216,892,000     120,797     $47,265,000     $219,794,000 


According  to  the  census  of  1904,  the  State  had  3,187  establish- 
ments, with  a  total  capital  of  $147,989,000,  and  producing  goods 
valued  at  $148,857,000. 

Transportation — The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  estimated 
the  total  length  of  steam  railroads  in  the  State  to  be  4,543  miles 
on  January  1,  191 1.    There  are  about  500  miles  of  electric  road. 

Finance  and  Banking. — The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1912,  were: 

Balance  on  hand,   Oct.  1,  1911 $350,601 

Receipts  during  fiscal  year   — «. 7,062,190 

Total    $7,402,791 

Disbursements   • 7,178,896 


Balance  on  hand,  Oct.  1,  1912. 


$224,896 


Surplus  shown  in  various  funds  swelled  this  balance  to  $360,797. 
The  bonded  debt  amounts  to  $24,986,959;  and  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  all  property  to  $579-565»539- 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for 
1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following  condition  of  the 
various  banks  in  the  State: 


Banks 


National     125 

State     216 

Stock    Savings 24 

Private     1 

Loan  &  Trust  Co's 9 

Total    ......?....••••  3io 


$15,567,030 

8,186,182 

1,020,443 

20,000 

2,014,760 


$69,821,167 

40,128,783 

8,1794)74 

202,966 

2,241,351 


$82,707,274 

42,766,824 

7,788,284 

197,943 

3,615,(03 


$26,798,415 


$120,574,241  $137,060,868 
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Military  Bodies* — 'The  Virginia  Volunteers,  a  brigade  with  head- 
quarters at  Richmond,  consists  of  :  Artillery,  1  battalion  of  3  field 
batteries,  4  companies  coast;  infantry,  1  regiment  of  11  companies; 
2  regiments  of  8  companies  each ;  1  battalion  of  3  companies ;  and 
hospital  corps,  3  detachments.  The  total  strength  on  Jan.  1,  191 1, 
was  190  officers,  and  2,465  enlisted  men.  The  unorganized  men  in 
the  State  numbered  275,000. 

Present  State  Government.— Governor,  William  H.  Mann ;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, T.  T.  Ellyson;  Secretary  of  Commonwealth,  B. 
O.  James;  First  Auditor,  C.  Lee  Moore;  Treasurer,  A.  W.  Har- 
man,  Jr.;  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  J.  D.  Eggleston,  Jr.; 
Attorney-General,  Samuel  W.  Williams;  Adjutant-General,  W. 
W.  Sale;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  George  W.  Koiner;  Com- 
missioner of  Insurance,  Joseph  Button. 
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Capital — Olympia 

Governor — Ernest  Lister  (until  Jan,,  191 7) 

A  WESTERN  State  occupying  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
United  States,  Washington  lies  between  lat  450  32'  and 
490  N.,  and  between  long.  1160  5/  and  124°  48*  W.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  British  Columbia,  on  the  east  by  Idaho, 
on  the  south  by  Oregon,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
The  State  has  an  extreme  length,  from  east  to  west,  of  360  miles, 
and  an  extreme  breadth  of  240  miles.  The  area  is  69,127  square 
miles,  of  which  2,291  square  miles  is  water.  The  State  is  divided 
into  a  smaller  western  and  a  larger  eastern  section  by  the  Cascade 
Mountains.  The  entire  eastern  section  is  drained  by  the  Columbia 
River,  which  flows  from  north  to  south  until  it  reaches  and  forms 
the  boundary  between  Oregon  and  Washington,  where  it  flows 
westerly  to  the  ocean. 

Early  History. — The  coastline  of  this  region,  known  as  the  "Ore- 
gon Country,"  was  touched  by  Juan  de  Fuca  in  1592,  by  Heceta  in 
1775,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  was  explored  by  Gray, 
in  1792.  It  was  this  last  discovery  that  gave  the  United  States 
their  strongest  claim  to  the  territory.  The  first  overland  expedi- 
tion was  that  of  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1805-6.  A  settlement  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Northwest  Fur  Company  in  1811,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  Whitman's  colony,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Walla 
Walla  in  1836.    The  boundary  was  settled  between  Great  Britain 
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and  the  United  States  in  1848.  On  March  2,  1853,  the  Territory 
of  Washington  was  set  off  from  Oregon.  With  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  eastern  Washington,  a  great  influx  of  immigrants  set  in. 
This  alarmed  the  Indians,  who  tried  to  exterminate  the  whites, 
leading  to  the  Washington-Oregon  Indian  war  of  1855-56.  There 
were  several  more  rushes  for  gold,  the  greatest  to  the  Salmon 
River  in  i860.  In  1859  there  was  a  dispute  as  to  the  boundary,  a 
question  which  was  finally  settled  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
by  the  German  Emperor  in  1872.  The  State  Constitution  was 
adopted  and  ratified  by  the  people  in  1889,  and  on  February  22 
the  State  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  first  constitution  adopted 
by  the  people,  in  1889,  is  still  in  operation.  Suffrage  is  limited  to 
male  citizens,  residents  of  the  State  for  one  year.  Three  govern- 
ing bodies  are  provided  for,  namely,  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial. 

(1)  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  42  members  elected 
for  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  95  members 
elected  for  two  years.  Sessions  are  held  biennially  and  are  limited 
to  60  days.    Members  receive  $5  a  day  and  mileage. 

(2)  The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State, 
Treasurer,  Auditor,  Attorney-General,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands  are  elected 
every  four  years.  A  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  in 
each  House  may  overcome  the  Governor's  veto.  The  Governor 
receives  $6,000  per  year. 

(3)  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  consists  of  five  judges 
elected  for  six  vear9;  the  number  may  be  increased  by  the  Legis- 
lature. There  is  a  Superior  Court  judge,  elected  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  in  each  county. 

The  Legislature  maintains  a  uniform  system  of  county  govern- 
ment.   There  are  39  counties  in  the  State. 

Political  Aspect. — The  State  is  divided  into  3  Congressional  dis- 
tricts. The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election  (1912)  were: 


Candidate 


Party 


Vote 


Wilson    -•••  Democratic  86,840 

Taft         - Republican  70,446 

Roose'velt    £ro?r«sive  l\%f* 

Debs    Socialist  40.134 

Scattering U.WB 


Total     822»7W 


The  official  returns  for  the  1912  election  for  Governor  were  as 
follows : 

Lister,   Democratic   £»J2f 

Hay,    Republican    *}•*£ 

Hodge,    Progressive    f'»*™ 

Total    m*m 
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The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  all  Republicans: 


Wesley  L.  Jones.    (IMS) 


SENATORS 

Miles  Poindexter.    (1917) 


REPRESENTATIVES 

[Max.  4,  IMS— Mar.  4,  1915.] 

L  William  E.  Humphrey.  3.  William  L.  La  Follette. 

2.  A.  Johnson. 

At  large — J.  A.  Falconer;  J.  W.  Bryan. 

Population* — The  imputation  of  Washington  is  1,141,990.  Com- 
pared with  a  population  of  518,103,  in  1900,  this  represents  an  in- 
crease during  the  last  decade  of  623,887,  or  120.4  per  cent.  During 
the  same  period  the  total  population  of  continental  United  States 
increased  21  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  increase  for  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State  during  this  decade  is  nearly  three  times  that 
for  the  preceding  decade,  1890-1900,  when  the  rate  was  45  per  cent 
Washington  has  38  counties.  The  population  ranges  from  2,887 
in  Skamania  County  to  284,638  in  King  County.  There  are 
61  cities.  Seattle,  the  largest,  has  a  population  of  237,194,  and 
Spokane,  the  second  city,  a  population  of  104,402.  Tacoma,  with 
83,743  inhabitants,  is  the  only  other  city  in  the  State  having  over 
25,000  inhabitants.  There  are  also  5  cities  having  from  10,000 
to  25,000,  4  from  5,000  to  10,000,  13  from  2,500  to  5,000,  and  36 
less  than  2,500  inhabitants.  The  aggregate  population  of  these  01 
cities  is  647,986,  or  56.7  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
State.  The  total  land  area  of  the  State  is  66,836  square  miles.  The 
average  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  1910  was  17.1 ; 
in  1900  and  1890  it  was  7.8  and  5.3,  respectively.  The  average 
number  for  the  United  States  was  30.9. 

In  1910  there  were  19,509  births  and  11,375  deaths,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Education  and  Religion. — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  191 1  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
below.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16,  and 
is  provided  by  the  State.  The  common  school  population,  esti- 
mated, was  258,088,  of  which  83.63  per  cent  were  enrolled.  This 
excludes  8,445  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  length  of  term  was 
172  days,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  common  schools,  for 
one  year,  was  $10,493,347.    The  following  is  a  general  survey: 


Classification 


Schools 


Teachers    Students 


Common   Schools 

High   Schools,  Public 

High  Schools  and  Academies,  Private. 

Professional    Schools 

Normal  Schools,  Public 

Colleges  and  Universities,  General.... 


8,118 

161 

21 

4 

2 

6 


7,170 

962 

95 

29 

56 

304 


215,688 

21,904 

1,674 

806 

1,232 

2,993 
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Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows: 


Name  and  Location 


Year 
Founded 


Instruc- 

Students 

tors 

Male 

Female 

University  of  Washington   (Seattle). 
Whitman  College   (Walla  Walla)... 

Gonzaga  College    (Spokane) 

Whitworth  College    (Tacoma) 

State  Coll.  of  Wash.  (Pullman) 

Univ.  of  Puget  Sound  (Tacoma)... 


(1) 

1862 

103 

1,129 

779 

(2) 

im> 

25 

181 

232 

(3) 

1887 

31 

646 

•  •  • 

(4) 

1890 

11 

78 

61 

(1) 

1892 

77 

774 

303 

(5) 

1903 

22 

114 

138 

(1)    State   Institution.     (2)    Congregational.     (3)    Roman   Catholic    (4)    Presby- 
terian.    (5)  Methodist  Episcopal. 

The  State  also  maintains  2  public  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools,  situated  at  Chehalis,  and  East  Seattle.  There  are  also  1 
school  for  the  blind  situated  at  Vancouver,  and  I  school  for  the 
deaf  situated  at  Seattle. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  communi- 
cants or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Roman  Catholic, 
74,981;  Methodist,  31,700;  Presbyterian,  16,758;  Lutheran,  13,464; 
Baptist,  12,807;  Disciples,  10,628;  Congregational,  10,025;  Protes- 
tant Episcopal,  6,780 ;  and  Jewish,  5,500. 

Agriculture. — The  following  were  the  crop  statistics  of  the  State 
for  1912  and  191 1,  according  to  a  special  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture: 


Crop 


Total  Acres 


Production 


Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Potatoes 

Hay 


(1912) 31,000 

(1911) 30,000 

(1912) 2,285,000 

(1911) 2,230,000 


(1912) 

(1911). 

(1912). 

(1911). 

(1912). 

(1911). 

(1912). 

(1911) 

(1912). 

(1911) 


284,000 

281,000 

183,000 

176,000 

9,000 

8,000 

68,000 

59,000 

776,000 

400,000 


846,000  bu. 
855,000 
53,728,000 
60,607,000 
13,689,000 
11,770,000 
7,869,000 
5,104,000 
180,000 
176,000 
11,356,000 
9,440,000 
1,707,000  tons 
960,000   " 


it 
t* 
§1 
it 
i« 
<« 
t« 
«• 
« 

u 


Farm  Value 


$651,000 

675,000 

36,635,000 

36,969,000 

5,476.000 

6,538.000 

4,171,000 

4,428,000 

117,000 

141,000 

4,088,000 

6.419.000 

17.241,000 

11,520,000 


The  total  land  area  of  the  State  is  approximately  42,775,040 
acres,  of  which  11,712,235  acres,  or  27.4  per  cent,  are  included 
in  farms.  Of  the  farm  land,  6,373.311  acres,  or  54.4  per  cent,  are 
reported  as  improved.  In  1870  the  total  acreage  of  farm  land 
was  but  649,139  acres. 

The  live  stock  in  1910  was  330,000  horses,  5,000  mules,  205,000 
dairy  cows,  358,000  other  cattle,  183,000  hogs,  and  783,000  sheep. 
The  1909  wool  clip  yielded  4,275,000  pounds  of  wool.  The  total 
value  of  all  live  stock  was  $47,370,775. 

Fisheries. — Washington  ranked  fourth  among  the  States  in  the 
value  of  its  fisheries  in  1908,  according  to  a  Government  report 
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issued  in  1911.  There  were  4,954  persons  employed;  there  were 
190  vessels  and  2,798  boats,  and  the  total  value  of  the  product  of 
the  State  was  $3,513,000.  Salmon  and  halibut  were  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  yield. 

In  1909  there  were  9,517  persons  employed  in  the  salmon  fisheries 
of  the  State,  of  which  the  majority  were  whites.  The  total  in- 
vestment in  these  fisheries  ^mounted  to  $6,334,807.  The  total  catch 
amounted  to  155,069,194  pounds,  valued  at  $4,335,702.  Whatcom 
County  led  in  the  catch. 

Mining. — Coal  is  the  most  important  mineral.  According  to 
the  last  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  the  value  of  coal 
mined  in  1911  was  $8,174,170;  and  of  all  mineral  products  $15,- 
853,556.    Detailed  figures  for  the  preceding  year  were  at  follows: 


Product 

Clay    products 

Coal    (short   tons) 

Copper   (pounds) 

Gem*  and  precious  stones  

Gold  (ounces,  troy) 

Lead   (short  tons) 

Lime    (short   tons) 

Mineral   waters   (gallons   sold) 
Sand  and  gravel  (short  tons) . . 

Silver   ( ounces,   troy) 

Stone     (1908) 

Other   products 

Total     , 


Quantity 


Value 


3,602,263 
120,611 

"20,758* 

115 

30,270 

89,260 

1,253,632 
75,200 


$3,060,486 

9,158,999 

15,679 

429,000 

9,890 

282,628 

15,958 

423,425 

39,100 

1,367,191 

2,048,671 


816,851,077 


Next  to  coal  the  chief  mining  industry  in  Washington  is  clay 
working,  of  which  the  principal  products  are  sewer  pipe,  com- 
mon brick,  asbestos,  terra  cotta,  and  fi  reproofing. 

The  principal  stone  products  of  Washington  are  granite  and 
sandstone,  with  smaller  amounts  of  marble  and  limestone. 

Manufactures. — The  lumber  and  timber  industry  is  the  most  im- 
portant. According  to  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Census  of  1910,  the 
following  were  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  State: 


Establishments 


Number 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Bread  products  298 

Brick   and  tile 58 

Canning  and   preserv- 
ing   80 

Flour-mill    products. .  96 

Foundries    ,...  178 

Liqnors    31 

Lumber    1,263 

Printing  and  publish- 
ing   506 

Slaughtering       and 

packing    14 

All    other    industries.  1,160 

Total  3,674 


$1,676,000 
5,188,000 

7,355,000 
11,077,000 

9,367,000 
11,119,000 
97,224,000 


1,514 
1,447 

2,284 

973 

2,961 

978 

47,447 


5,867,000        4,683 

5,103.000  971 

68,285,000       16,960 


Wages 


$879,000 
908,000 

1.564,000 

836,000 

2,480,000 

1,132,000 

34,942,000 

3,669,000 

808,000 
12,375,000 


Value  of 
Product 


$4,570,000 
2,559,000 

9,596,000 

17,853,000 

7,988,000 

6,903,000 

89,155,000 

9,286,000 

15,654.000 

57,183,000 


$222,261,000      80,112       $59,593,000       $220,746,000 
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In  1889  there  were  1,543  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
State  which  reported  products  valued  at  $41,768,022,  and  em* 
ployed  18,677  wage  earners,  or  5.2  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. In  1909  Washington  had  3,074  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, which  gave  employment  to  an  average  of  80,118  persons 
during  the  year  and  paid  out  $59,593,000  in  salaries  and  wages. 
These  establishments  turned  out  products  to  the  value  of  $220,- 
746,000.  During  this  period  of  20  years  the  value  of  products 
per  capita  of  the  total  population  of  the  State  increased  from 
$117  to  $193. 

Much  of  the  growth  in  manufacturing  has  resulted  directly 
from  the  development  of  the  State's  natural  resources.  The  vast 
forests  of  Washington  furnish  lumber  to  many  parts  of  the  civ- 
ilized world;  its  streams  and  bays  support  the  important  salmon- 
canning  industry;  and  extensive  grazing  ranges  encourage  stock 
raising,  upon  which  the  meat-packing  and  the  butter,  cheese,  and 
condensed-milk  industries  depend. 

Transportation. — There  were  5,101  miles  of  railroad  and  about 
900  miles  of  electric  road  in  the  State,  in  191 1.  Communication 
by  water  with  the  interior  is  afforded  by  the  Columbia  and  Snake 
Rivers  with  their  branches.  The  Columbia,  which  is  the  most 
important  stream,  is  navigable  for  light  vessels  the  greater  part  of 
its  course,  and  for  large  steamers  as  far  as  Vancouver.  Through- 
out the  entire  State  this  stream  and  its  main  affluents,  the  Snake 
and  the  Clark,  afford  steamboat  navigation,  and  together  with 
Hood's  Canal  and  Admiralty  Inlet  give  to  the  State  a  commanding 
position  in  the  commercial  development  of  the  Pacific  coast  The 
principal  outlet  to  the  sea  in  the  State  is  Puget  Sound,  which  by 
reason  of  its  position  and  the  numerous  bays  and  inlets  with  which 
its  shores  are  indented  forms  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbors  in 
the  world.  The  Puget  Sound  customs  district,  through  Port  Town- 
send,  its  port  of  entry,  controls  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  with 
Alaska  and  the  Orient.  Gray's  Harbor  and  Willapa  Harbor  are 
other  important  outlets.  Several  steamship  lines  sail  from  Tacoma 
and  other  ports,  through  Puget  Sound  to  the  Far  East,  and  Coast- 
wise ports. 

Finance  and  Banking. — According  to  the  last  report  of  the 
State  Treasurer,  the  following  was  the  financial  condition  of  the 
State: 

Balance  on  hand,  in  all  funds,  Oct.  1,  1910 $1,246,841 

Receipts,   Oct.   1,  1910— Oct.  1,   1912 16,911,514 

Total     $13,157,355 

Disbursements     - 16,711,108 

Balance  on  hand,  Oct.  1,   1912 12,449,247 

The  General  Fund  showed  a  balance,  on  latter  date,  of  $149,266. 
Inheritance  tax  receipts  for  the  period  were  $307,151.  There  was 
a  Capitol  Building  Fund  Debt,  Oct.  i,  1912,  of  $i,i9i,782# 
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The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for 
1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following  condition  of  the 
various  banks  of  the  State: 


Banks 


Number 


Capital 
Stock 


Deposits 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National     67  $4,075,000  $27,250,376  $21,831,226 

State   206  7,303,210  51,142,835  39,711,873 

Stock  Savings   12  1,505,000  9,496,385  6,296,606 

Loan  &  Trust  Co's 17  3,867,000  14,868,578  12,020,172 

Total    302  $16,740,210 


$102,758,174 


$79,869,376 


A  special  report  of  the  Comptroller  showed  the  following  con- 
dition of  the  national  banks,  September  i,  191 1:  Number,  80; 
capital  stock  paid  in  $12,200,000;  surplus,  $4,995,750;  individual 
deposits,  $79,965,932;  loans  and  discounts,  $65,590,698.  Of  this 
number  60  have  savings  departments,  with  total  savings  deposits 
of  $11,889,064. 

Military  Bodies*— The  National  Guard  of  Washington,  with 
headquarters  at  Seattle,  consists  of:  Cavalry,  1  troop;  coast  artil- 
lery reserve  corps,  5  companies;  infantry,  1  regiment  of  12  com- 
panies; hospital  corps;  and  signal  corps,  1  company.  The  total 
strength  on  January  1,  191 1,  was  91  officers,  and  1,228  enlisted  men. 
The  unorganized  men  in  the  State  numbered  230,000. 

The  Naval  Militia  of  Washington,  with  headquarters  at  Seattle, 
has  seven  divisions.  One  vessel  is  loaned  to  the  State.  On  January 
1,  191 1,  the  force  consisted  of  18  officers,  and  268  enlisted  men. 

Present  State  Government. — Governor,  Ernest  Lister;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Louis  Hart;  Secretary  of  State,  I.  M.  Howell; 
Treasurer,  Edward  Meath;  Auditor,  C.  W.  Clausen;  Superintend- 
ent of  Education,  J.  P.  Preston;  Attorney-General,  V.  W.  Tan- 
ner; Commissioner  of  Public  Lands,  Clark  Savige;  Commissioner 
of  Insurance,  H.  O.  Fishback. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA 

Capital — Charleston 

Governor—  Henry  D.   Hatfield    (until  Mar.,   1917) 

THE  South  Atlantic  State  West  Virginia  is  located  between 
kt-  37°  I3/  and  4°°  3^  NT-.,  and  between  long.  77° 
40'  and  820  40'  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  northeast  by 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  on  the  southeast  and  south  by  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  southwest  by  Kentucky,  and  on  the  northwest  by 
Ohio,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ohio  River.  The  general 
shape  is  that  of  an  oval,  210  miles  long,  from  southwest  to  north- 
east and  125  miles  wide.  The  area  of  the  State  is  34,022  square 
miles.  The  eastern  part  of  the  State  is  mountainous,  the  greater 
part  of  the  region  belonging  to  the  Alleghany.  The  whole  of  the 
State,  with  the  exception  of  the  northeastern  part,  belongs  to  the 
Ohio  Basin.  It  is  well  watered  by  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  River, 
which  forms  part  of  the  western  boundary. 

Early  History. — The  western  section  of  Virginia  remained  un- 
known for  many  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  eastern  part 
Lederer,  a  German  surgeon  in  the  employ  of  Governor  Berkeley, 
was  probably  the  first  white  man  to  explore  the  region  (1669).  In 
the  same  year  La  Salle  touched  several  points  within  the  region 
on  his  way  down  the  Ohio  River.  Governor  Spotswood  of  Vir- 
ginia made  a  trip  of  exploration  into  the  present  State  in  1716. 
After  1732  the  western  part  of  the  State  began  to  fill  up  with 
Scotch-Irish  adventurers,  who  soon  came  in  conflict  with  the 
French  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  land.  The  Indians  also  refused 
to  submit  to  the  intrusion  of  these  settlers,  and  several  bloody 
battles  were  fought.  In  1861  West  Virginia  declared  itself  inde- 
pendent of  Virginia,  and  on  June  20,  1863,  the  State  was  formally 
admitted  to  the  Union. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  present  constitution  was 
adopted  in  1872,  and  is  the  second  one  the  State  has  had.  The 
suffrage  is  given  to  male  citizens,  21  years  of  age,  who  have 
resided  in  the  State  one  year  and  in  the  county  60  days.  The 
usual  three  governing  bodies  are  provided  for,  viz.,  legislative, 
executive,  and  judiciary: 

(1)  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  30  members  elected 
for  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Delegates  of  06  members  elected 
for  two  years.  It  meets  biennially  with  sessions  limited  to  45 
days.     Members  receive  $4  a  day  and  mileage. 

(2)  The  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Superintendent  of  Free 
Schools,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  and  Attorney-General  are  elected  for 
a  term  of  four  years.    The  Governor's  veto  may  be  overruled  by 
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a  majority  vote  of  the  members  of  either  House.  The  Governor 
receives  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year. 

(3)  The  Superior  Court  has  four  judges  elected  for  twenty 
years.  The  State  is  divided  into  13  circuits,  in  each  of  which 
two  judges  are  elected  for  terms  of  eight  years.  Each  county 
holds  a  court  three  times  a  year. 

The  different  counties  elect  their  officers  for  four  years. 

Political  Aspect. — The  State  is  divided  into  5  Congressional  dis- 
tricts.   The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election  (1912)  were: 


Candidate 


Party 


Vote 


Per  Cent 


Wilton  . 
Taft  .... 
Roosevelt 
Debs  .... 
Chafin     .. 


Democratic 

Republican 
ProgreaaWe 
Socialist 
Prohibition 


U3.046 

56,667 

78,977 

15,336 

4,534 


42.10 
21.11 
29.43 


Total 


268,660 


The  returns  for  the  1912  election  for  Governor  were: 


Hatfield,    Republican    . , 
Thompson,   Democratic 
Scattering     

Total    


137,141 

119,173 
20,716 

267,831 


The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following 
Senators  and  Representatives  (Republicans  in  roman,  Democrats 
in  italics) : 

SENATORS 
Nathan  Goff.     (1919)  William  E.  CkUto*.    (1917) 


REPRESENTATIVES 
[Mar.  4.  1913— Mar.  4,  1915.] 

4.  H.  H.  M 


1.  John  W,  Davis. 

2.  William  G.  Brown,  jr. 

3.  S.  B.  Avia. 

At  large — Howard  Sutherland. 


6.  James  A.  Hughes, 


oaf.  jr. 
.  Hiurtu 


Population. — The  population  of  West  Virginia  is  1,221,119. 
Compared  with  a  population  of  958,800  in  1900,  this  represents 
an  increase  during  the  last  decade  of  262,319,  or  274  per  cent. 
During  the  same  period  the  total  population  of  continental  United 
States  increased  21  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  increase  for  the 
State  during  the  last  decade  has  been  larger  than  that  shown 
for  any  other  decade  since  1880.  There  are  1,158,817  whites  and 
64,173  negroes. 

West  Virginia  has  55  counties.  The  population  of  these  coun- 
ties ranges  from  7,838  in  Grant  County  to  81457  in  Kanawha 
County. 

Forty-four  counties  have  increased  in  population  during  the  last 
decade,  the  rates  of  increase  ranging  from  2  per  cent  in  Pendleton 
and  Wayne  Counties  to  155.3  Pcr  ccnt  *n  McDowell  County. 
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There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  territorial  boundaries  of 
the  counties  since  1900. 

West  Virginia  has  31  cities.  Wheeling,  the  largest  city,  has  a 
population  of  41,641,  and  Huntington,  the  second  city,  a  population 
of  31,161.  Charleston,  Parkersburg,  Bluefield,  and  Martinsburg, 
with  22,996,  17,842,  11,188  and  10,698  inhabitants,  respectively,  are 
the  only  other  cities  in  the  State  having  over  10,000  inhabitants. 
There  are  also  6  cities  having  from  5,000  to  10,000,  9  from  2,500 
to  5,000,  and  10  less  than  2,500  inhabitants.  The  aggregate 
population  of  the  31  cities  is  232,618,  or  19  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  State. 

The  total  land  area  of  the  State  is  24,022  square  miles.  The 
average  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  is  50.8 ;  in  1900  and 
1890  it  was  39.9  and  31.8,  respectively.  In  density  of  population 
West  Virginia  ranks  fifteenth  among  the  States. 

Education  and  Religion. — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  of  191 1  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
below.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14, 
and  is  provided  by  the  State.  The  common  school  population, 
estimated,  was  353,899,  of  which  78.12  per  cent  were  enrolled 
This  excludes  2,737  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  length  of  term 
was  134  days,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  common  schools, 
for  one  year,  was  $4407,853.  The  following  is  a  general  survey 
of  the  various  educational  institutions,  with  teachers  and  enroll- 
ment, in  the  State: 


Classification 


Common   Schools 

High  Schools,   Public 

High  Schools  and  Academies,  Private. 

Professional   Schools 

Normal  Schools,  Public 

Normal   Schools,  Private 

Colleges  and  Universities.   General — 


Schools 


Teachers 


Students 


6,674 

8,782 

276,458 

72 

250 

5.869 

16 

96 

1.893 

2 

13 

85 

7 

114 

2,856 

1 

15 

206 

6 

121 

847 

Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows: 


Name  and  Location 


Year 

Founded 


Instruc- 
tors 


Students 


Male 


Female 


Bethany    College    ( Bethany) 

W.   Va.  University   (Morgan town) 

W.  Va.  Wesleyan  Coll.   (Buckhannon) 
Davis  &  Elkins  Coll.   (Elkins) 


(4) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


1841 
1868 
1890 
1904 


14 
91 
26 
10 


218 

486 

220 

48 


97 
114 

303 
3 


(1)  State  Institution.    (2)  Methodist  Episcopal.    (3)  Presbyterian.    (4)  Christian. 

The  State  also  maintains  2  public  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools,  situated  at  Grafton  and  Industry,  also  one  school  for  the 
deaf  and  blind  at  Romney. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  ^ave  the  following  communi- 
cants or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Methodist,  115,825; 
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Baptist,  67,044;  Roman  Catholic,  40,011;  United  Brethren,  19,993; 
Presbyterian,  19,668;  Disciples,  13,323,  and  Jews,  1,500. 

Agriculture, — The  following  were  the  crop  statistics  of  the  State 
of  1912  and  1911,  according  to  a  special  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

(>op I       Tola!  Acre     |        Production       |       Farm  Value 

736,000  hu.  Jl&,»-.»,000 

797.000  -  u.<i<>\.m 

233.000  •'  8,412.000 

238,000  "  2,793,000 

111,000  "  1,411,000 

110.000  "  1,856,000 

17,000  '•  i«.«vi 

17.00a  ■' 

SJ.000  ■• 

36.000  ■■ 

47,000  * 

44,000  " 

746,000  Ions 

848,000 


(1111) 

(UU) 

Tobacco 

According  to  a  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Census,  issued  February 
24,  1911,  there  were  95,786  farms,  with  a  total  of  9,961,000  acres 
(an  increase  of  7  per  cent  in  ten  years),  valued  at  $262,458,000 
(an  increase  of  56  per  cent  in  ten  years).  The  average  farm  has 
104  acres. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  gives  the  following  tables,  show- 
ing the  production  and  value  of  fruit  and  live  stock  in  the  State 
in  1910: 


Fruit 

No,  Trees 

Product 
Buiftela 

Value 

2,011,707 
34,463 
539  JS4 
30,220 

24.3E0 

46.330 
36,366 

11.648,721 

Li.c 

St 

d. 

, 

Number 

Value 

Hor»«     301,341  tl6.107,2SO 

Tstile     606.364  11.ft60.BIO 

Sh«p     638,366  2,663,460 

r,oa«     ..... 2,066  6,165 

Swine 237,036  1,166,180 


137 ,667.380 

Mining. — Coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas  are  the  State's  most  impor- 
tant mineral  products.    According  to  the  last  report  of  the  U.  S. 
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Geological  Survey  the  following  was  the  mineral  output  of  this 
State  in  191 1: 


Product 


Quantity 


Value 


Bromine,     pounds     

Clay    products,    short    tons 

Coal,     short    tons *. 

Coke,  short  tons  

Lime,    short    tons    

Mineral    waters,    gallons    sold. 

Natural    gas    

Petroleum,    barrels 

Salt,    barrels    

Sand  and  gravel,  short  tons... 

Stone     

Miscellaneous     


77,906 

$13,823 

73,304 

4,333,420 

59,831,680 

63,670,616 

2,291,049 

•4,23G,845 

179,966 

536,660 

269.686 

67,687 

28,461,907 

9,796,464 

12.767,203 

183,379 

78,805 

749,391 

532,388 

1,106,012 

4,415,847 

Total  value 


$101,948,243 


*  Value  not  included  in  total. 

West  Virginia  held  second  rank  among  the  great  coal-producing 
States  in  1910,  being  exceeded  in  output  by  Pennsylvania  only. 
The  United  States  Geological  Survey  gave  the  total  production 
for  West  Virginia  in  1910  as  61,671,019  short  tons. 

Manufactures. — Although  bountifully  supplied  by  nature  with 
some  of  the  highest  quality  of  bituminous  coal,  and  now  ranking 
second  among  the  coal-producing  States,  West  Virginia  ranks 
twenty-ninth  in  the  value  of  its  manufactures.  Probably  the  larger 
part  of  the  West  Virginia  coal  consumed  within  the  State  is  that 
burned  in  the  locomotives.  According  to  the  U.  S.  Industrial 
Census  of  1910,  the  following  were  the  manufacturing  industries: 


Establishments 


Number 


Capital 
Invested 


Em- 
ployees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Brick  and  tile 34 

Coke   71 

Flour-mill    products. .  207 

Foundries     83 

Glass    51 

Iron   and  steel    16 

Leather  goods  «.  28 

Lumber    1,016 

Pottery    16 

Printing  and  publish- 
ing     

All  other  industries..  829 

Total    2,586 


32,300,000 

979 

3456,000 

3950.000 

12,821,000 

4,746 

1,945,000 

7,563,000 

3,766,000 

884 

323,000 

7,696,000 

3,453,000 

1.633 

1,059,000 

3,392,000 

7,369,000 

6,509 

4,063,000 

7,779.000 

16,276,000 

5.446 

4,347,000 

22,435,000 

18,164,000 

1,838 

1,041.000 

12.923.000 

30,333,000 

20,799 

9,722,000 

28,758,000 

2,921,000 

2,149 

1,416,000 

2,679.000 

2,455,000 
61,065,000 


1,772 
29,809 


866,000 
13,082,000 


1,992,000 
65,793,000 


1150,923,000      71,463       $38,710,000       3161,950,000 


West  Virginia  is  in  general  more  a  mining  than  a  manufactur- 
ing State.  Since  1869  ^c  growth  of  the  population  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  in  the  importance  of  its  manufacturing 
industries.  During  1869  an  average  of  11,672  wage  earners,  repre- 
senting 2.6  per  cent  of  the  population,  were  employed  in  manu- 
factures, while  in  1909  an  average  of  63,893  wage  earners,  or 
5.2  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  were  so  engaged    During 
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the  intervening  period  the  gross  value  of  products  per  capita 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  State  increased  from  $55  to  $133. 
In  1905,  the  total  number  of  establishments  was  2,109;  tne 
capital  invested,  $86,820,823;  and  the  value  of  manufactured 
products,  $99,040,676.  The  increase  in  the  last  five-year  period, 
as  shown  in  above  table,  was  greater  than  for  preceding  periods. 

Transportation. — There  were  3,615  miles  of  railroad  and  about 
400  miles  of  electric  road  in  the  State  on  January  1,  191 1.  Three 
trunk  lines  cross  the  State — Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio,  and  the  Norfolk  and  Western.  There  are  also  excellent 
highways  built  and  under  construction.  The  navigable  streams 
include  the  Ohio  River,  on  the  western  boundary,  and  its  tribu- 
taries flowing  across  the  State,  chiefly  the  Kanawha,  the  Little 
Kanawha,  the  Guyandotte,  and  the  Big  Sandy  Rivers.  The  Mo- 
nongahela  River  drains  the  northern  part. 

Finance  and  Banking. — West  Virginia  has  no  State  debt ;  a 
low  tax  rate  prevails  in  the  State.  According  to  the  last  report 
of  the  State  Treasurer,  the  following  was  the  financial  condition 
of  the  State: 

Balance  on  hand,    Oct.  1,   1911 $1,011,620 

Receipts  for  fiscal  year   6,491,202 

Total    $7,102,822 

Disbursements     - 5,486,307 

_  * 

•      Balance  on  hand,   Oct.  1,   1912 * $1,616,515 

In  addition  there  are  School  Funds  invested  to  the  amount  of 
$973,200. 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for 
1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following  condition  of  the 
various  banks  in  the  State: 


National      106 

State     166 

Mutual  ft  Stock  Savings.  8 

Loan  &  Trust  Co's 5 

Total  


$9,061,806 

9,538,842 

311,000 

957.800 


142,781,152 

60,102,693 

4,125,619 

2,241,361 


$41,476,954 

47,587,457 

3,507,280 

2,983,806 


282  $19,885,047 


$99,200,716 


$96,553,947 


A  special  report  of  the  Comptroller  showed  the  following  condi- 
tion of  the  national  banks,  September  I,  191 1:  Number,  107; 
capital  stock  paid  in,  $9,337,000 ;  surplus,  $5,347,095 ;  individual  de- 
posits, $46,617,414;  loans  and  discounts,  $45,693,051.  Of  this 
number  63  have  s'avings  departments,  with  total  savings  deposits 

of  $7,635,435- 

Military  Bodies. — The  West  Virginia  National  Guard,  with  head- 
quarters at  Charleston,  consists  of:  Infantry,  2  regiments  of  11 
companies  each;  and  a  hospital  corps.     The  total  strength  on 
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January  I,  1911,  was  108  officers  and  1,266  enlisted  men.    The  un- 
organized men  in  the  State  numbered  165,000. 

Present  State  Government.— Governor,  H.  D.  Hatfield;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Stuart  F.  Reed;  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools, 
M.  P.  Shawkey;  Auditor,  John  S.  Darst;  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, Howard  E.  Williams;  Attorney-General,  A.  A.  Lilly; 
Treasurer,  E.  L.  Long;  Adjutant-General,  Charles  D.  Elliott;  Sec- 
retary State  Board  of  Agriculture,  J.  M.  Millan. 
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WISCONSIN 

Capital — Madison 

Governor — Francis  E.  McGovern  (until  Jan.,  1915) 

WISCONSIN,  a  North  Central  State  of  the  United  States, 
lies  between  lat  420  30'  and  470  3'  N.,  and  between  long, 
86°  49/  and  0,2°  54'  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Lake  Superior  and  Michigan,  on  the  east  by  Lake  Michigan,  on 
the  south  by  Illinois,  and  on  the  west  by  Iowa  and  Minnesota, 
the  greater  part  of  the  western  boundary  being  formed  by  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  greatest  length  is  315  miles;  the  greatest 
width,  294  miles.  The  area  is  56,066  square  miles,  of  which  810 
square  miles  is  water.  The  surface  of  the  State  is  a  nearly  level  plain 
with  a  T-shaped  ridge  running  through  the  center  of  the  State. 

Early  History. — The  region  now  included  within  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  was  originally  the  border  land  between  the  hunting 
grounds  of  the  Algonquin  Indian  tribes  and  the  Sioux,  the  great 
body  of  whom  lay  beyond  the  Mississippi.  In  1634  Nicollet, 
sent  by  Champlain  from  Quebec,  touched  the  soil  of  Wisconsin. 
Two  fur  traders,  Radisson  and  Groseilliers,  were  the  next  to 
reach  this  region  about  1658.  In  1665  Father  Allouez  established 
a  mission  near  the  present  site  of  Ashland,  the  first  in  the  State. 
Joliet  and  Marquette  passed  through  this  territory  about  1674. 
In  the  years  that  followed,  the  region  became  a  field  of  great 
activity  among  the  "coureurs  des  bois.,,  The  first  permanent 
settlement  was  made  by  the  De  Langlade  family  at  Green  Bay. 
In  the  French  and  Indian  wars  the  De  Langlades  led  a  party 
of  Wisconsin  Indians  to  the  aid  of  the  French.  During  and 
after  the  Revolution,  this  same  settlement  remained  true  to  the 
British,  although  Wisconsin  became  part  of  the  United  States. 
Even   during   the  War   of   1812  expeditions   from   the   fort  at 
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Green  Bay  assaulted  the  American  garrison  at  Prairie  du  Chien 
and  captured  it.  The  French  and  Indians  of  the  territory  also 
took  the  field  against  the  Americans.  For  some  time  after  the 
war  the  fur  trade  remained  the  principal  business  of  this  section, 
and  the  growth  in  population  was  slow.  The  authority  of  the 
United  States  was  established  in  1816.  In  1822,  following  the 
opening  of  the  lead  diggings  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
Territory,  there  came  a  great  influx  of  immigrants,  mostly  South- 
erners. In  1832  came  the  Black  Hawk  War,  an  uprising  due 
to  misunderstandings,  and  leading  to  the  exterminating  of  about 
1,000  Indians  and  the  death  of  Black  Hawk.  This  war  served 
to  exploit  and  advertise  Wisconsin,  and  was  followed  by  a  large 
immigration  of  agricultural  settlers  from  New  England.  Wis- 
consin had  formed  a  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory  to  1800, 
of  Indiana  Territory  to  1805,  of  Michigan  Territory  to  1809,  of 
Illinois  Territory  to  1818,  of  Michigan  Territory  again  to  1836 
when,  on  the  admission  of  Michigan  to  Statehood,  Wisconsin — 
including  the  present  States  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota  and  part 
of  the  Dakotas — was  erected  into  a  Territory.  The  first  Constitu- 
tion drawn  up  for  admission  to  Statehood  was  rejected  by  pop- 
ular vote  in  1847,  DUt  *n  tne  following  year,  on  May  29,  1843, 
Wisconsin  was  admitted  to  the  Union.  For  several  years,  about 
this  period,  Wisconsin  was  noteworthy  in  attracting  large  num- 
bers of  Scandinavian  and  German  immigrants,  so  much  so  that 
a  short-lived  project  was  formed  for  concentrating  this  immigra- 
tion and  making  it  a  German  State. 

Constitution  and  Government — The  present  Constitution  is  the 
original  one  under  which  the  State  came  into  the  Union.  It 
provides  for  universal  suffrage  for  males  and  the  usual  three 
governing  bodies  in  the  State,  namely,  legislative,  executive,  and 
judiciary. 

(1)  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  of  33  mem- 
bers elected  for  four  years,  and  an  Assembly  of  100  members 
elected  for  two  years.  Elections  are  biennial.  Members  receive 
$500  and  mileage  for  each  regular  session  and  mileage  alone  for 
special  sessions. 

(2)  The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State, 
Treasurer,  and  Attorney-General  are  elected  for  two  years.  The 
veto  of  the  Governor  is  overruled  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
House.    The  Governor  receives  $5,000  a  year. 

(3)  There  is  a  Supreme  Court  of  five  members  elected  for 
ten  years.  The  Legislature  determines  the  number  of  judicial 
circuits  for  the  State  in  each  of  which  judges  are  elected  by 
popular  vote. 

County  officers  are  elected  every  two  years.     All  local  govern- 
ment  is   provided    for   by    general    legislation.      There    are    71 
counties  in  the  State. 

Political  Aspect. — The  State  is  divided  into  11  Congressional 
districts.     Legislation  has  provided  for  the  direct  Presidential 
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primary.     The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election   (1912) 
were: 


Candidate 


Party  Vote 


Per  Cent 


Wilson  * Democratic 

Taft    Republican 

Roosevelt  Progressive 

Debs    Socialist 

Scattering    - 


164,228 

41.39 

130,696 

32.94 

62,460 

14.79 

33,490 

9,113 

Total    399,986 

The  returns  for  the  1912  election  for  Governer  were: 

McGovcrn,    Republican    - 179,360 

Karel,    Democratic     * 167,316 

Thompson,    Socialist 34,468 

Scattering     12,190 


Total     393,334 

The  State  is  represented  in  Washington  by  the  following  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  (Republicans  in  roman,  Democrats 
in  italics)  : 

SENATORS 
Robert  M.  La  Follette.    (1917)  Isaac  Stephenson.     (1915) 

REPRESENTATIVES 
[Mar.  4,   1913— Mar.   4,   1915] 

L  Henry   A.   Cooper.  7.  John  J.   Esch. 

2.  M.  E.  Burke.  .  8.  E.  E.  Browne. 

3.  T:  M.  Nelson.  9.  Thomas  F.  Konop. 

4.  William  J.  Cary.  10.  James  A.    Frear. 
6.  W.  H.  Stafford.  11.  Irvine  L.  Lenroot. 
6.  M.  K.  Reilly. 

Population — The  population  of  Wisconsin  is  2,333,860.  Com- 
pared with  a  population  of  2,069,042  in  1900,  this  represents  an 
increase  during  the  last  decade  of  264,818,  or  12.8  per  cent. 
During  the  same  period  the  total  population  of  continental  United 
States  increased  21  per  cent. 

Wisconsin  has  71  counties.  The  population  of  these  counties 
ranges  from  3,381  in  Florence  County,  to  433,187  in  Milwaukee 
County.  Fifty  counties  show  increases  in  population.  One  new 
county,  Rusk,  has  been  created  since  1900,  and  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  boundaries  of  several  others. 

There  are  124  cities.  Milwaukee,  the  largest,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  373,857,  followed  by  Superior,  40*384;  Racine,  38,002; 
Oshkosh,  33,062;  La  Crosse,  30,417;  Sheboygan,  26,398;  Madison, 
25,531,  and  Green  Bay,  25,236.  There  are  also  10  cities  having 
from  ^0,000  to  25,000,  18  from  5,000  to  10,000,  37  from  2,500  to 
5,000  and  51  less  than  2,500  inhabitants.  The  aggregate  popula- 
tion of  the  124  cities  is  1,083.708,  or  46.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  State. 
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The  total  land  area  of  the  State  is  55,256  square  miles.  The 
average  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  1910  was  42.2; 
in  1900  and  1890  it  was  37.4  and  30.6,  respectively.  The  aver- 
age number  per  square  mile  for  continental  United  States  as  a 
whole  in  1910  was  30.9. 

Education  and  Religion. — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  191 1  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
below.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14, 
and  is  provided  by  the  State.  The  common  school  population, 
estimated,  was  693,156,  of  which  67.00  per  cent  were  enrolled. 
This  excludes  43,263  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  length  of 
term  was  180  days,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  common 
schools,  for  one  year,  was  $10,789,236.  The  following  is  a  gen- 
eral survey : 


Classification 


Schools 


Teachers     Students 


Common    Schools 

High   Schools,  Public «. 

High  Schools  and  Academies,  Private 

Professional     Schools 

Normal   Schools,    Public 

Normal   Schools,    Private 

Colleges  and  Universities,  General 


7,769 

14,7» 

464,311 

281 

1,558 

33,768 

34 

222 

3,304 

15 

886 

1,376 

26 

278 

4,629 

3 

49 

522 

10 

683 

6,271 

Colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  as  follows: 


Name  and  Location 


Year 
Founded 


Instruc- 
tors 


Students 


Male 


Female 


Milton   College,   Milton (1) 

Carroll  College,  Waukesha (3) 

Beloit  College.   Bcloit (2) 

Lawrence  College,  Appleton (2) 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison..  (4) 

Ripon  College,  Ripon (2) 

Mission   House,   Plymouth (5) 

Northwestern  University,  Watertown  (6) 

Concordia    College,    Milwaukee (6) 

Marquette  University,  Milwaukee.-..  (7) 


1844 

im 

1847 
1849 
1850 
1853 
1859 
1865 
1881 
1881 


13 
64 
39 
27 
469 
24 
15 
12 
8 
97 


59 
203 
314 
261 
2,542 
161 
107 
233 
187 
891 


88 

99 
186 

235 

1,103 

70 

*  ... 
10 

.  •  •  • 
20 


(1)   S.  D.   Baptist.     (2)  Nonsectarian.     (3)   Presbyterian.     (4)   State  Institution. 
(6)   Reformed.     (6)    Lutheran.     (7)    Roman   Catholic. 

The  State  also  maintains  4  public  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools,  also  3  schools  for  the  blind,  and   1   for  the  deaf. 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  communi- 
cants or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Roman  Catholic, 
505,264;  Lutheran,  284,286;  Methodist,  57,473;  Congregational, 
26,163;  Baptist,  21,716;  Presbyterian,  21,243;  Protestant  Epis- 
copal, 16,527;  Reformed,  11,459;  and  Jewish,  15,000. 

Agriculture,— The  last  crop  statistics  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  years  191 1  and  1912  were  as 
follows : 
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Crop 


Total  Acres 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Corn 
Wheat 
Omts 
Barley 

Rye 

Buckwheat 

Potatoes 

Hay 

Tobacco 

Flaxseed 


(1912) 1,632,000 

(1911) 1,600,000 

(1912) 188,000 

(1911) 196,000 

(1312) 2,272,000 

(1911) 2,250,000 

(1912) 845,000 

(1911) 820,000 

(1912) 341,000 

(1911) 365,000 

(1912) 17,000 

(1911) 18,000 

(1912) 291,000 

(1911) 280,000 

(1912) 2,250,000 

(1911) 2,079,000 

(1912) 42,200 

(1911) 41.000 

(1912) 10,000 

(1911) 10,000 


68,262,000  bu. 
68,080,000 

3,664,000 

3,097,000 
84,746,000 
67,050,000 
24,843,000 
20,720,000 

6,240,000 

6,035,000 

289,000 

315,000 

34,920,000 

26,600,000   - 

3,600,000  tons 

2,496,000   " 
64,438,000  lbs. 
61,260,000   " 
126,000  bu. 
120,000  u 


«« 


44 
<« 
44 


4* 


M 
M 


$29,714,000 

34,848,000 

2,968,000 

2,788,000 

27,119,000 

30,172,000 

17,227,000 

20,701,000 

3,806,000 

5,069,000 

191,000 

236,000 

11,873,000 

20,138,000 

43,660,000 

38,922,000 

6,988,000 

6,126,000 

222,000 

159,000 


In  1910  there  were  16,772  acres  of  sugar  beets,  producing  153,- 
327  tons,  from  which  18,130  tons  were  manufactured.  There 
were  176,546  farms  in  the  State,  with  a  total  of  21,012,000  acres 
(an  increase  of  6  per  cent  in  ten  years),  valued  at  $1,197,558,000 
(an  increase  of  75  per  cent  in  ten  years).  The  average  farm 
has  119  acres. 

In  1910  the  live  stock  amounted  to  669,000  horses,  5,000  mules, 
1,506,000  dairy  cows,  1,081,000  other  cattle,  1,651,000  hogs,  and 
1,034,000  sheep.  The  wool  dip  of  the  State  in  1909  was  valued 
at  $1,609,000. 

Fisheries. — Wisconsin,  whose  fisheries  are  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  Lake  Superior,  and  Lake  Michigan,  produced  in  1908 
$1,067,000  worth  of  fish,  according  to  a  Government  report  is- 
sued in  1911.  There  were  2,011  persons  employed,  together  with 
88  vessels  and  1,200  boats.  Lake  trout,  herring,  buffalo  fish, 
whitefish,  yellow  perch,  and  German  carp  contributed  84  per 
cent  of  the  total  product  of  the  State. 

Mining. — According  to  the  last  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  the  total  value  of  mineral  production  in  Wisconsin, 
for  191 1,  was  $12,451,436.  Detailed  figures  for  the  preceding  year 
were  as  follows: 


Product 


Quantity 


Clay    products , 

Glass  sand,  1908   (short  tons). 

Lead    (short    tons) 

Lime    (short   tons) 

Mineral  waters    (gallons   sold), 
Sand  and  gravel   (short  tons). 

Stone     

Zinc    (short   tons) , 

Other     products 


Total 


3,750 

3,238 

268,260 

0,101,882 

1,514,433 

•  •  •  ■  .  • . 

20,381 


•  • . .  . ». 


Value 


$1,139,589 

2313 
278,468 
1,067,600 
1,132.239 
412,019 
2,694,808 
2401,1a 
6,024,360 
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The  product  in  which  Wisconsin  leads  all  other  States  is  min- 
eral waters.  It  ranks  third  in  the  production  of  lime,  and  fourth  in 
zinc  and  pyrite.  Other  products  not  itemized  above  are  graphite, 
gypsum,  mineral  paints,  pigiron,  quartz  and  sand-lime  brick. 

Manufactures. — Food  and  lumber  products  form  the  most  im- 
portant industries.  According  to  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Census  of 
1910,  the  following  were  the  manufacturing  industries: 


Establishments 


Number 


Capital 
Invested 


Em- 
ployees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Agricultural  imple- 
ments     

Automobiles    

Boots  and  shoes 

Creamery  products  .. 

Carriage    manufacture 

Clothing    

Copper  products  ..... 

Flour-mill    products. . 

Furniture 

Hosiery 

Iron  and   steel   

Leather  goods  ....... 

Lumber 

Liquors    

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Printing  and  publish- 
ing  

All  other  industries.. 

Total    


45 

$21,540,000 

4,096 

2,920,000 

$11,411,000 

90 

8,746,000 

4,647 

3,176,000 

11,440,000 

68 

8.233,000 

5,962 

2,881,000 

13,602,000 

2,630 

16,467,000 

6,161 

9,973,000 

53,843,000 

286 

13,706,000 

4,044 

2.312,000 

8,899,000 

113 

7,112,000 

6,476 

2,342.000 

10,338,000 

106 

6,171,000 

3,263 

1,626,000 

7,136,000 

S22 

10,668,000 

1,931 

1,066,000 

31,667,000 

114 

21,229,000 

12,161 

6,421,000 

18,656,000 

61 

6,183,000 

4,659 

2,087,000 

7.843,000 

19 

12,823,000 

3,102 

2,241,000 

15,527,000 

80 

63,972,000 

10,427 

6,043,000 

60,050,000 

1,020 

68,309,000 

37,134 

18,414,000 

67,969,000 

136 

69,683,000 

6.076 

4,439,000 

32,126,000 

67 

33,738,000 

7,878 

4,622,000 

26,962,000 

883 

10,763,000 

7,860 

4,418,000 

11,861.000 

3,902 

236,319,000 

89,660 

44,662,000 

222,181,000 

9,721    $606,667,000    213,426  $119,642,000    $590,306,000 


While  Wisconsin  is  largely  an  agricultural  State,  the  advance 
in  the  relative  importance  of  its  manufacturing  industries,  as 
measured  by  value  of  products,  has  been  marked.  In  1849  it 
ranked  nineteenth  among  the  States  in  this  respect,  while  in 
1909  it  occupied  eighth  place.  During  1849  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  State  gave  employment  to  an  average  of  6,089 
wage  earners,  representing  2  per  cent  of  the  total  population, 
as  against  an  average  of  213,426  wage  earners,  of  7.8  per  cent  of 
the  total  population  in  1909. 

Transportation. — There  were  7,551  miles  of  railroad  January 
I,  191 1,  and  about  800  miles  of  electric  road  in  the  State. 

Lake  Michigan,  Lake  Superior,  and  the  Mississippi  and  Fox 
Rivers,  together  with  the  numerous  railroads,  afford  excellent 
transportation  facilities  and  give  communication  with  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Finance  and  Banking. — The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
State  Treasury  for  two  years  ending  June  30,  1912: 

Balance  on   hand,   June  30,   1910 $1,659,988 

Receipts  for   two   fiscal  years    27,868,780 

Total    $29,428,768 

Disbursements     t 26,267,265 

Balance  on  hand,  June  30,  1912 $3,161*613 
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The  State  had  invested  funds  on  the  latter  date  of  $1,951,003. 
There  was  a  bonded  debt  of  $2,251,000. 

The  annual  report  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
for  1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following  condition  of 
the  various  banks  in  the  State: 


Banks 


Number 


Capita] 
Stock 


Deposits 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National     123 

State     477 

Mutual  &  Stock  Savings  12 

Loan  &  Trust  Co's 11 

Total     623 


$10,710,000 

11,900,160 

100.000 

2.210,000 


181,453,604 

115,898,240 

6,155,615 

7,419,369 


161,637,296 

92,427,929 

6,360,738 

6,102347 


824,920,150  $210,926,748 


1166,534,810 


A  special  report  of  the  Comptroller  showed  the  following  con- 
dition of  the  national  banks,  September  i,  191 1:  Number,  128; 
capital  stock  paid  in,  $17,130,000;  surplus,  $4,880,200;  individual 
deposits,  $126,085,242;  loans  and  discounts,  $103,528,050.  Of  this 
number  107  have  savings  departments,  with  total  savings  de- 
posits of  $30,271,209. 

Military  Bodies — The  Wisconsin  National  Guard,  with  head- 
quarters at  Madison,  consists  of:  Cavalry,  1  troop;  artillery,  1 
field  battery;  infantry,  3  regiments  of  12  companies  each;  I 
battalion  of  4  companies,  and  a  hospital  corps.  The  total  strength 
on  January  1,  191 1,  was  197  officers  and  2,862  enlisted  men.  The 
unorganized  men  in  the  State  numbered  438,472. 

The  Wisconsin  Naval  Militia,  a  battalion  of  4  divisions,  has 
its  headquarters  at  Ashland.  The  total  strength  on  January  r, 
191 1,  was  8  officers  and  75  enlisted  men. 

Present  State  Government. — Governor,  F.  E.  McGovern;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Thomas  Morris;  Secretary  of  State.  John  S. 
Donald;  Treasurer,  Henry  Tohnson;  Attorney-General,  W.  C. 
Owen;  Superintendent  of  Education,  C.  P.  Cary;  Commissioner 
of  Insurance,  H.  L.  E.  Kern. 
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WYOMING 

Capital — Cheyenne 

Governor — Joseph  M.  Carey   (until  Jan.,  1915) 

WYOMING,  a  western  State  of  the  United  States,  lies 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  between  lat.  41  °  and 
45°  N.,  and  between  long.  1040  3'  and  in0  3'  W. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Montana,  on  the  east  by  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska,  on  the  south  by  Colorado  and  Utah,  and 
on  the  west  by  Utah  and  Idaho.  The  State  measures  355  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  276  miles  from  north  to  south,  with  an 
area  of  97,914  square  miles,  of  which  320  square  miles  is  water. 
The  State  is  a  plateau  from  5,000  to  7,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
divided  into  a  number  of  basins  by  detached  mountain  ranges. 

Early  History. — The  territory  of  the  present  State,  with  the 
exception  of  the  southwest  corner,  was  a  part  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  of  1803.  The  southwest  corner  was  part  of  the  Mex- 
ican cession  of  1848.  Verendrye  and  his  sons  passed  through  the 
region  in  1743,  looking  for  trading  post  sites.  In  1804  and  1807 
posts  were  established  in  Montana  and  the  country  was  ranged 
by  the  trappers.  The  first  permanent  settlement  was  built  on 
the  Platte  River  in  1834,  was  rebuilt  in  1836,  and  sold  to  the 
United  States  in  1849.  Fremont  passed  through  the  region  in 
1842.  The  streams,  of  immigration  to  California  and  to  Oregon 
all  passed  through  this  section,  but  few  settled  permanently.  In 
1854  the  Sioux  and  other  Indian  tribes  declared  war  on  the 
whites,  and  the  Government  was  forced  to  build  forts  along  the 
routes  of  travel  in  order  to  protect  the  trappers  and  travelers. 
In  1867  gold  was  discovered  near  the  site  of  South  Pass  City, 
and  in  the  same  year  Cheyenne  was  laid  out  by  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad.  On  July  25,  of  the  next  year,  the  Territory  of 
Wyoming  was  created  by  Congress.  The  Indians  gave  constant 
trouble  from  1866  until  after  they  had  been  punished  for  the 
massacre  of  General  Custer  in  1876.  The  State  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  July  19,  1890. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  Constitution  now  in  force 
is  the  original  Constitution  of  1890.  It  grants  equal  political 
rights  to  both  sexes  and  provides  for  the  usual  three  governing 
bodies:  Legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary. 

(1)  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  27  members,  elected 
for  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  56  members, 
elected  for  two  years.  Sessions  are  biennial  and  are  limited  to 
40  days.    Members  receive  $?  a  day  and  mileage. 

(2)  The  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  and 
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Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  are  all  elected  for  a  term 
of  four  years.    The  Governor  receives  a  salary  of  $4,000  a  year. 

(3)  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  is  composed  of  a  chief 
justice  and  two  associate  justices.  There  are  also  four  judicial 
districts  in  the  State. 

Each  of  the  counties  in  the  State  has  its  own  officials. 

Political  Aspect — The  State  has  but  one  Congressional  dis- 
trict   The  returns  for  the  last  Presidential  election  (1912)  were: 


Candidate 

Party 

Vote 

Per  Cent 

Wilson    

Democratic 
Republican 
Progressive 

15,310 

14,660 

9,232 

3,194 

36,71 

Taft    

34.29 

21.43 

42,296 

The  returns  for  the  1910  election  of  Governor  were: 

Candidate 

Party 

Vote 

Per  Cent 

Mullen     

Democratic 
Republican 
Socialist 

21.066 

15,235 

1,606 

65.59 

40.17 

37,926 

■ 

The  State  is  represented  at  Washington  by  the  following  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  all  Republicans: 

SENATORS 
Francis  £.  Warren.    (1919)  Clarence  A.  Clark.    (1917) 

REPRESENTATIVE 
[Mar.  4,   1913— Mar.  4,   1916] 
At  large— Frank  W.  MondelL 

Population. — The  population  of  Wyoming  is  145,965,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1910.  Compared  with  a  population  of  92,- 
531  in  1900,  this  represents  an  increase  during  the  last  decade 
°*  53>434>  or  577  Per  cent«  The  percentage  of  increase  for  the 
population  of  the  State  during  the  preceding  decade,  1890-1900, 
was  47.9. 

Wyoming  has  five  cities,  of  which  the  largest,  Cheyenne,  has 
a  population  of  11,320,  and  Rawlins,  the  smallest  city,  a  popula- 
tion of  4,256.  The  aggregate  population  of  the  five  cities  is 
37,999,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  State. 

Wyoming  has  14  counties.  The  population  of  these  counties 
ranges  from  3,453  in  Johnson  County,  to  26,127  in  Laramie 
County.  Yellowstone  National  Park  is  independent  of  any  county 
and  has  a  population  of  519. 

The  total  land  area  of  the  State  is  97,594  square  miles.  The 
average  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  1910  was  1.5. 
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Education  and  Religion. — The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion's report  for  191 1  (issued  in  1912)  is  given  in  tabulated  form 
below.  Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14* 
and  is  provided  by  the  State.  The  common  school  population, 
estimated,  was  30,886,  of  which  79.56  per  cent  were  enrolled. 
This  excludes  116  pupils  in  private  schools.  The  length  of  term 
was  140  days,  and  the  total  .expenditure  for  the  common  schools, 
for  one  year,  was  $796,021.    The  following  is  a  general  survey: 


Classification 


Schools 


Common    Schools 

High    Schools,   Public .«. — 

High  Schools  and  Academies,  Private. 
Colleges  and   Universities,   General.... 


Teachers 


Students 


640 

1,109 

24,584 

IB 

69 

1,422 

2 

9 

204 

1 

45 

126 

There  is  only  one  higher  institution,  the  University  of  Wy- 
oming, founded  in  1887,  under  State  control,  with  43  instructors 
and   126  male  and   118  female  students    (1910). 

The  last  religious  census  (1906)  gave  the  following  communi- 
cants or  members  of  religious  organizations:  Roman  Catholic, 
10,264;  Protestant  Episcopal,  1,741;  Methodist,  1,657. 

Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising. — The  condition  of  the  soil  in 
Wyoming  is  so  varied  that,  while  irrigation  is  necessary  in  some 
parts,  dry  farming  is  very  successful  in  others.  The  following 
were  the  crop  statistics  of  the  State  for  1912  and  191 1,  according 
to  a  special  report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  De- 
cember, 1912: 


Crop 


Total  Acres 


Production 


Farm  Value 


Corn               (1912) 16,000 

(1911) 11,000 

Wheat            (1912) 76,000 

(1911) 69,000 

Oats                (1912) 205,000 

(1911) 190,000 

Barley            (1912) 11,000 

(1911) 11,000 

Rye                (1912) 3,000 

(1911) 2,000 

Potatoes         (1912) 11,000 

(1311) 9,000 

Hay                (1912) 452,000 

(1911) 830,000 


368,000  bu. 

196,000   " 
2,181,000 
1,794,000 
8,569,000 
6,565,000 

374,000 

374,000 

67,000 

40,000 

1,540,000 

420.000 

859,000  tons 

693,000 


u 
«« 
>< 
44 
44 
If 
« 
if 
M 
<« 


€4 


$236,000 

148,000 

1,745,000 

1,687,000 

3,171,000 

3,278,000 

232,000 

280,000 

37,000 

36.000 

924,000 

588,000 

7,387,000 

7,138,000 


There  were  10,980  farms  in  the  State,  with  a  total  of  8,543,000 
acres  (an  increase  of  5  per  cent  in  ten  years),  valued  at  $97,- 
860,000  (an  increase  of  263  per  cent  in  ten  years).  The  aver- 
age farm  has  778  acres. 

A  great  part  of  the  State  is  well  suited  to  grazing.  The  live 
stock  in  1910  amounted  to  148,000  horses,  27,000  dairy  cattle, 
959,000  other  cattle,  21,000  hogs,  and  4,700,000  sheep.  The  1909 
wool  clip  amounted  4o  38,400,000  pounds,  valued  at  $8,233,000. 
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Mining. — Wyoming  is  rich  in  minerals.  According  to  the  last 
feport  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  the  following  was  the 
mineral  output  of  this  State  in  191 1: 


Product 


Quantity 


Vilue 


day  products 

Coal    (short  tons)...., 

Copper    (pounds) 

Gola  (ounces,  troy) . . 
Gypsum  (short  tons). 
Iron  ore  (long  tons). 
Silver   (ounces,  troy). 

Stone    « 

Other    products 


177,146 

6,744,884 

10,608.963 

130,499 

16,31* 

1,090 

21,300 

44,687 

116,238 

479,922 

479,922 

700 

400 

40,544 

126,267 

Total 


$11,486,982 


Wyoming,  like  most  of  the  States  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
section,  exceeded  in  1010  all  previous  records  in  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  coal  it  produced.  The  production  increased  to 
7,S33*o88  short  tons,  valued  at  $11,706,187.  There  were  7,771  men 
engaged  in  coal  mining. 

Manufactures. — According  to  the  United  States  Industrial  Cen- 
sus of  1909,  the  following  were  the  manufacturing  industries: 


Industries 


No.  of 
establish- 
ments 


Capital 
Invested 


Employees 


Wages 


Value  of 
Product 


Bread  and  other  bakery 
products    

Butter,  cheese,  and  eon- 
denied  milk 

Cars  and  general  shop  con- 
struction and  repairs 

Flour  mill  and  gristmill  prod- 
ucts  

Liquors 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Printing  and   publishing 

All  other  industries 


33 


9 

13 
3 
63 
60 
78 


$124,000 

115,000 

2,046,000 

440,000 
260,000 

1,075,000 
437,000 

1,692,000 


77 

27 

1,806 

46 
36 

766 
276 
361 


138,000         $229,009 

17,000  269,000 

1,309,000         2,337,000 


21,000 

26,000 

314,000 

141,000 

221,000 


746.000 
227,000 
751.000 
490.000 
1,190.000 


Total     268       $6,196,000       3,393       $2,081,000       $6,249,000 


Finance  and  Banking.— The  total  bonded  debt  of  the  State 
amounts  to  $117,000.  The  Treasurer's  statement  in  1912  was 
as  follows: 


Cash  balance  October  1,  1910. 

Receipts  first  year   

Receipts  second  year   .... 


Investments  repaid   

Disbursements  first  year   .. 
Disbursements  second  year. 


Investment  of  permanent  funds 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  banks  September  20, 
1912    - 


$1,069,970 
1,178,001 

$327,228 
2,247,971 

192,359 

$967,668 
895,748 

$1,863,816 

274,006 

680,286 

$2,167,688      $2,767,668 
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The  annual  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for 
1910  (published  in  191 1)  showed  the  following  condition  of  the 
various  banks  in  the  State: 


Banks 


Number 


Capital 
Stock 


Deposits 


Loans  and 
Discounts 


National     29 

State     45 

Stock    Savings 3 

Private     - 4 

Loan  &  Trust  Co's S 

Total  84 


$1,685,000 

1,047,300 

136,000 

45,000 

75,000 


912,461,563 

4,555,843 

549,803 

386,819 
137,077 


111,506,004 

4,502,214 

512,020 

393,805 

218,957 


32,987,300  318,090,105 


$17,133,000 


A  special  report  of  the  Comptroller  showed  the  following  con- 
dition of  the  national  banks,  September  I,  191 1:  Number,  29; 
capital  stock  paid  in,  $1,685,000;  surplus,  $1,050,100;  individual 
deposits,  $11,767,050;  loans  and  discounts,  $11,129,728.  Of  thi9 
number  15  have  savings  departments,  with  total  savings  deposits 
of  $1,284,194. 

Transportation. — According  to  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Eco- 
nomics, there  were  1,626  miles  of  railroad  in  the  State  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  191 1.  The  important  lines  are  the  Union  Pacific,  and 
Colorado  and  Southern  Railroads,    There  are  no  navigable  rivers. 

Military  Bodies, — The  Wyoming  National  Guard,  with  head- 
quarters at  Cheyenne,  consists  of:  Infantry,  1  regiment  of  12 
companies,  and  a  hospital  corps.  The  total  strength  on  January 
1,  1911,  was  60  officers  and  654  enlisted  men.  The  unorganized 
men  in  the  State  numbered  25,000. 

Present  State  Government. — Governor,  Joseph  M.  Carey;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  F.  L.  Houx;  Treasurer,  J.  L.  Baird;  Auditor  and 
Commissioner  of  Insurance,  R.  B.  Forsyth;  Adjutant-General, 
M.  C.  Barkwell;  Attorney-General,  Douglas  A.  Preston;  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  Rose  Baird. 
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THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

THE  facts  as  to  the  progress  of  the  Panama  Canal  which 
follow  are  taken  from  reports  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission and  of  the  War  Department  for  1912. 

History. — President  McKinley,  in  1899,  was  authorized  by  Con- 
gress to  appoint  a  commission  of  engineers  and  eminent  persons' 
to  investigate  the  question  of  canal  possibilities  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  or  in  Nicaragua.  The  commission  reported  in  favor  of 
the  canal  on  one  or  the  other  routes.  Discussion  in  Congress  over 
the  respective  advantages  of  the  proposed  routes  finally  ended  in 
June,  1902,  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  purchase  the  properties  and  franchises  of 
the  French  Panama  Canal  Company  for  $40,000,000,  provided  a 
satisfactory  title  could  be  secured.  At  the  same  time  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  was  authorized,  in  the  event  of  purchase,  to  construct 
the  canal  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $145,000,000. 

Negotiations  were  entered  into  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
to  secure  the  necessary  concessions,  and  to  ascertain  the  character 
of  the  legal  title  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company.  It  was  found 
that  the  company  had  a  valid  title,  and  on  February  16,  1903,  the 
United  States  formally  closed  the  offer,  subject  to  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  with  Colombia,  then  pending,  which  provided  that 
the  United  States  should  pay  Colombia  $10,000,000  in  cash  for 
the  concessions,  to  be  paid  on  the  exchange  of  the  ratification, 
and  an  annuity  of  $250,000,  beginning  nine  years  after  the  date 
of  ratification,  and  in  return  should  obtain  a  lease  of  the  canal 
for  100  years,  with  the  privilege  of  continued  renewals.  The 
treaty  further  provided  that  the  territory  forming  the  Canal  Zone 
should  be  neutral  and  under  the  guarantee  of  both  Governments. 
Colombia,  however,  failed  to  ratify  the  treaty  and  proposed  a  new 
one  providing  for  greater  compensation  and  the  explicit  recog- 
nition of  the  sovereignty  of  Colombia  in  the  canal  territory.  The 
failure  of  the  treaty  created  great  dissatisfaction  in  Panama,  and 
on  November  4,  1903,  the  latter  country  set  up  an  independent 
republic,  which  was  formally  recognized  by  the  United  States.  A 
treaty  with  the  new  republic  was  ratified  February  23,  1904,  by 
which  the  United  States  guaranteed  the  independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  and  allowed  it  the  original  compensation 
offered  to  Colombia.  On  its  part,  the  Republic  of  Panama  granted 
to  the  United  States  in  perpetuity  the  use,  occupation,  and  control 
of  a  strip  of  land  ten  miles  in  width,  extending  five  miles  on  either 
side  from  the  center  of  the  canal,  with  the  proviso  that  the  cities 
of  Panama  and  Colon  should  be  exempted  from  this  territorial 
grant 
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The  Canal  Zone. — The  Canal  Zone  contains  448  square  miles, 
and  had  a  population  in  1910  of  144,614,  chiefly  laborers  on  the 
canal.  It  begins  at  a  point  three  nautical  miles  from  mean 
low  water  mark  in  each  ocean,  and  includes  the  four  islands 
in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  named  Perico,  Naos,  Culebra,  and 
Flamenco.  The  United  States  has  the  right  to  enforce  sanitary 
ordinances  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon,  and  to  maintain 
public  order  in  them  in  case  the  Republic  of  Panama  should  not 
be  able  to  do  so.  Under  the  treaty  with  Panama,  the  United 
States  has  the  right  to  acquire  any  lands,  buildings,  water  rights, 
or  other  properties  necessary  to  the  canal. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. — The  commission  which  has 
supervised  the  work  on  the  canal  is  composed  chiefly  of  various 
members  of  the  United  States  Army  headed  by  Col.  George  W. 
Goethals,  chairman.  The  other  members,  in  1913,  were:  Lieut- 
Col.  D.  D.  Gaillard,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieut.-Col.  William  L.  Sibert,  U.  S. 
A.,  Lieut.  Harry  H.  Rousseau,  U.  S.  N.,  Hon.  Maurice  H.  Thatcher, 
Col.  W.  C.  Gorgas,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieut.-Col.  C.  A.  Devol,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Col.  Harry  F.  Hodges,  U.  S.  A.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission receives  $15,000  a  year,  which  includes  his  salary  as  an 
officer  of  the  army.    The  other  members  receive  $14,000  a  year. 

The  Canal. — The  Panama  Canal  is  of  the  lock  type,  and  about 
fifty  miles  long  from  the  Atlantic  terminus  in  Limon  Bay,  near 
Colon,  to  the  Pacific  terminus  in  Panama  Bay.  The  highest 
point  of  the  divide,  M,t.  Culebra,  originally  about  300  feet  above 
the  sea,  has  a  channel  depth  of  45  feet.  From  the  Atlantic 
shore  line,  the  canal  has  a  width  of  500  feet  for  three  miles  to 
Gatun.  At  Gatun  a  duplicate  flight  of  three  locks,  having  a  lift 
of  28^5  feet  each,  raises  all  vessels  up  to  a  lake  formed  by 
a  dam  at  that  point.  This  lake  is  30  miles  long,  and  at  places 
nearly  8  miles  wide.  From  the  Gatun  locks  the  steamer  channel 
passes  through  this  lake  for  about  23  miles,  and  for  16  miles 
it  has  a  mean  width  of  1,000  feet.  From  San  Pablo  to  Juan 
Grande  it  becomes  narrowed  to  800  feet;  then  to  500  feet  to 
Bas  Obispo;  then  to  300  feet,  the  width  maintained  through  the 
Culebra  cut  and  on  to  San  Miguel.  Here  a  lock  with  a  lift 
and  descent  of  30  feet  forms  the  connection  with  Sosa  Lake, 
55  feet  above  the  sea,  where  vessels  again  obtain  lake  navi- 
gation for  five  miles  to  Sosa  Hill,  in  which  are  two  locks  of 
27  j£  feet  each  to  carry  vessels  down  to  the  sea  level  of  the 
Panama  Bay  section  of  the  canal. 

The  sum  of  $3,000,000  has  been  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
fortifying  the  approaches  to  the  Canal. 

Canal  Statistics. — The  canal  is  about  50  miles  long,  from  deep 
water  to  deep  water;  it  has  a  minimum  depth  of  41  feet,  and  a 
minimum  bottom  width  of  300  feet.  It  will  be  formally  opened 
to  the  commerce  of  the  world  January  1,  1915,  but  will  be  capable 
of  passing  vessels  some  months  before  that  date,  perhaps  in  1913. 
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The  total  cost  of  the  Canal  to  the  United  States  will  be  $375,- 
80Z,ooo,  including  the  amounts  paid  to  the  French  company — 
$40,000,000 — and  to  the  Republic  of  Panama — $10,000,000.  The 
total  appropriation  up  to  the  fiscal  year  191 3  amounted  to  $304,* 
336,774.  In  January,  1913,  about  24,000,000  cubic  yards  remained 
to  be  excavated,  or  only  about  one-tenth. 

The  following  statistics  were  issued  by  the  Canal  Commission: 

Length  from  deep  water  to  deep  water  (miles)..... 50 

Length   from  shore-line  to  shore-line   (miles) 40 

Bottom  width  of  channel,  maximum   (feet) 1,000 

Bottom  width  of  channel,  minimum,  9  miles,  Culebra  Cut  (feet)..  300 

Locks,   in  pairs 12 

Locks,  usable  length    (feet) » 1,000 

Locks,   usable   width    (feet) 110 

8 stun  Lake,  area  (square  miles) 164 

atun   Lake,   channel  depth   (feet) 86  to  46 

Culebra  Cut,  channel  depth   (feet) 46 

Excavation,   estimated  total  (cubic  yards) 241,135,000 

Excavation  by  French,  useful  to  present  Canal  (cubic  yards)....  29,906,000 

Excavation  by  French,  estimated  value  to  Canal |25,S89,S4& 

Time  of  transit  for  vessels  through  Canal   (hours) ^_1(Ll0  I2 

Cost  of  Canal,  estimated  total 1375,000,000 

Work  begun  by  Americans May  4,  1904 

Average  number  of  laborers  daily  employed... - . 40,000 

Date    of    completion • • Jan.  1, 1915 


PART   II 

FOREIGN    COUNTRIES 


ABYSSINIA 

(Mangesti  Itiopia) 

Capital — Adis  Ababa 

Emperor — Lidj  Jeassu  (acceded,  April  I,  191 1) 

THE  Empire  of  Abyssinia  is  situated  between  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Nile,  and  extends  from  lat.  50  to  150  N.,  and  from 
long.  360  to  430  E.  It  is  made  up  of  minor  states,  the  chief 
of  which  are  Tigre  in  the  north,  Amhara  in  the  west  and  center, 
and  Shoa  in  the  south.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  rugged, 
and  the  highest  mountain  peak  reaches  an  altitude  of  about  8,000 
feet  In  the  early  periods  Abyssinia  suffered  from  volcanic  erup- 
tions, but  at  this  time  the  volcanoes  show  no  sign  of  being  active. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Blue  Nile,  which  is  navigable  for  some 
distance.  The  largest  lake  is  the  Dembea.  There  are  many  hot 
springs  about  Mount  Entoto. 

Early  History. — Abyssinia  is  part  of  ancient  Ethiopia,  and  the 
people  still  call  themselves  Ethiopians.  The  name  Abyssinia  is  a 
Portuguese  form  of  the  Arabic  Habsh  or  Habesh,  meaning 
"mixture,"  and  referring  to  the  varied  tribes.  In  the  fourth 
century,  Christianity  was  introduced  by  Frumentius,  who  was 
consecrated  a  bishop  about  341;  and  became  Abuna  Salamah  ("Our 
Father  of  Peace")  and  the  head  of  the  Abyssinian  Church,  with 
his  seat  at  Axum,  then  the  capital.  In  the  sixth  century,  the  King 
of  the  Homerites,  an  Arab  convert  to  Judaism,  began  a  persecu-  , 
tiou  of  the  Christians,  and  King  Elesbaas,  or  Caleb  of  Axum, 
invaded  Arabia,  and  conquered  Yemen.  The  overthrow  of 
Abraham,  the  last  ruler  of  Yemen,  occurred  in  590,  and  this  left 
Arabia  open  for  the  spread  of  Mohammedanism,  which  soon  be- 
came firmly  established.  The  ancient  sovereigns  gave  way  to  the 
line  of  usurpers  in  the  tenth  century,  who  reigned  until  about  1300. 
Portuguese  Jesuit  missionaries  came  into  the  country  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  Portugal  took  considerable 
interest  in  Abyssinian  affairs.  The  Jesuits  were  expelled  in  1633, 
and  Abyssinia  fell  back  into  practical  isolation  until  about  the 
nineteenth  century.  Abyssinia  has  jealously  guarded  her  independ- 
ence in  the  face  of  the  encroaching  European  powers.  Menelik's 
army  disastrously  defeated  the  Italian  invaders  in  1896.  The 
integrity  of  the  nation  was  recognized  and  preserved  in  an  agree- 
ment between  Italy,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  in  1906. 

Government — The  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  the 
political  institutions  are  essentially  of  a  feudal  character  similar 
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to  those  of  medieval  Europe.  A  cabinet  is  appointed  by  the 
Emperor,  for  the  departments  of  Foreign  Affairs,  War,  Finance, 
Justice  and  Commerce.  There  is  also  a  State  Council,  which  is 
assisted  in  the  administration  of  affairs  by  the  governors  of 
districts  and  provinces,  and  by  village  chiefs.  The  collection  of 
taxes  is  intrusted  to  the  chiefs  of  the  villages. 

Area  and  Population — The  area  of  Abyssinia  is  432432  square 
miles,  and  the  population  is  nearly  9,000,000.  The  inhabitants  are 
principally  Semitic,  Abyssinians,  Negroes,  Somalis,  Falashas,  and 
wandering  Arabs,  Indians,  and  Greeks.  There  is  a  small  European 
population.  Adis  Ababa,  the  capital,  has  a  permanent  population 
of  50,000  and  a  floating  population  of  30,000  inhabitants.  Harar, 
in  eastern  Abyssinia,  has  a  population  estimated  at  40,000.  No 
exact  figures  are  obtainable. 

Education  and  Religion. — Prior  to  October,  1907,  education  was 
restricted  to  the  secular  and  regular  clergy.  At  that  time  the 
Emperor  issued  a  decree  ordering  compulsory  education  for  all 
male  children  over  12  years  of  age.  The  system  of  education  is 
now  in  process  of  formation.  In  the  capital,  Adis  Ababa,  there 
is  a  school  with  Coptic  teachers  from  Egypt.  The  religion  is  a 
perverted  Christianity,  taken  from  the  Armenian  and  Coptic 
Christian  Church,  and  called  Monophysite.  The  Abyssinian  kings 
claim  descent  from  Menelik,  the  son  of  Solomon  by  the  Queen 
of  Sheba.  Abyssinians  have  remained  members  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Church  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the 
country,  in  the  fourth  century.  The  Abuna,  or  head  bishop,  is 
always  a  Copt,  appointed  and  consecrated  by  the  Coptic  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria.  The  Jews  and  Mohammedans  number  about 
250,000. 

Industries. — Abyssinia  is  an  agricultural  country,  its  soil  being 
specially  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals.  The  crops  grown  are 
wheat,  barley,  oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  tobacco,  cotton,  potatoes, 
sugar-cane,  coffee,  and  dates.  Vines  are  cultivated  in  some 
sections.  Rubber  and  valuable  timber  are  gathered  in  the  forests. 
Sheep,  goats,  and  cattle  are  numerous.  A  small  stocky  breed  of 
horses  is  used  for  transportation,  while  mules  are  the  chief  pack 
animals.  The  manufactures  are  iron  and  other  metal  wares,  coarse 
cotton  goods,  leather,  pottery,  woolens,  and  weapons. 

Abyssinia  is  bound  by  commercial  treaties  with  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  the  United  States,  Germany,  France,  and  Austria-Hungary. 
The  British  and  Italian  treaties  can  be  terminated  on  six  months' 
notice,  and  the  German,  French,  and  Austro-Hungarian  treaties 
are  subject  to  one  year's  notice. 

Trade  with  other  countries  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
The  two  leading  countries  thus  engaged  are  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Cotton  goods  are  supplied  by  the  latter  country 
valued  at  $500,000  annually.  Other  countries  trading  with  Abys- 
sinia are  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  India.    The  chief  articles 
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of  export  are  ivory,  coffee,  skins,  wax,  gum,  and  gold.  Large 
quantities  of  coffee  are  exported  to  Arabia,  and  gold  is  sent  to 
India.  The  total  value  of  imports  (est.  1910)  was  $1,900,000  and 
of  exports  was  $2,100,000. 

Finance. — The  Bank  of  Abyssinia  was  chartered  in  1905  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  $2,500,000,  and  a  paid-up  capital  of  $750,000. 
The  bank  has  the  privilege,  of  minting  the  Abyssinian  coinage,  of 
issuing  legal-tender  bank  notes,  and  of  engaging  in  all  commercial, 
industrial,  and  financial  transactions.  The  capital  of  the  bank  was 
provided  principally  by  the  Egyptian  National  Bank,  which  directs 
its  affairs.  The  head  office  is  at  Adis  Ababa,  and  agencies  are 
located  at  Harar  and  Dire  Dawa. 

The  standard  coin  is  the  Maria  Theresa  silver  dollar,  valued 
at  $.324  American  money,  and  a  new  dollar  issued  by  the  late 
Emperor  Menelik,  called  "talari."  This  coin  has  nominally  the 
same  value  as  the  Maria  Theresa  dollar,  but  it  is  of  doubtful 
circulation.  The  other  silver  coins  are  the  half,  quarter,  eighth, 
and  sixteenth  (guerche  or  piaster)  of  a  talari.  The  copper  coins 
are  the  besa,  or  one-hundredth  of  a  dollar,  and  the  half  and 
quarter  guerche.  The  mediums  of  exchange  are  varied,  and  in 
distant  parts  articles  are  bartered.  Cartridges  and  salt  bars  of 
uniform  size  are  thus  circulated. 

Army. — The  army  numbers  from  100,000  to  150,000  men.  Each 
Ras,  or  feudal  chief,  has  a  standing  force  ready  in  case  of  war. 
The  army  is  largely  cavalry  well  adapted  for  swift  maneuvers. 
The  troops  are  stationed  in  garrisons  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  case  of  need  irregular  and  provincial  soldiers  can 
be  called.  At  Adis  Ababa  there  are  seven  batteries  of  artillery 
and  other  equipment.  A  permanent  army  of  Wottader,  or  mer- 
cenaries, is  maintained  by  the  Emperor. 

Trade  Routes. — Abyssinia  is  an  inland  country,  foreign  trade 
passing  through  Jibuti,  in  French  Somaliland,  a  port  on  the  Red 
Sea;  Zalia  in  British  Somaliland;  and  Gambela  on  the  Soudan 
frontier.  The  nearest  seaport  is  Jibuti,  about  100  miles  away. 
Transportation  across  is  by  camel-back,  pack  horses  and  mules. 
The  trip  from  Adis  Ababa  to  Harar,  250  miles,  is  covered  in  from 
four  to  six  weeks.  There  is  a  short  line  of  railway  in  south- 
eastern Abyssinia,  and  one  or  two  branches,  totaling  250  miles. 

U.  S.  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

(Vacant)     Minister  Resident  and  Consul   General,  Adis  Ababa. 
Guy  R.  Love,  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul  General. 
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AFGHANISTAN 

Capital — Kabul 

Ameer — Habibullah   Khan    (acceded  Oct.   3,    1901) 

A  FGHANISTAN  is  an  inland  country  between  British  Asia 
Z\  and  Persia,  extending  from  the  Herat  boundary  to  the 
«*■  ■*•  Khaibar,  and  situated  between  lat.  290  and  38°  30'  N.  and 
long.  61  °  and  75  °  E.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  Russia, 
Bokhara,  and  the  Pamir,  on  the  east  by  British  India,  on  the  south 
by  Baluchistan,  and  on  the  west  by  Persia.  The  land  is  generally 
arid  and  unproductive,  although  some  sections  are  watered  by 
copious  streams.  It  is  estimated  that  mountains  cover  three- 
fourths  of  the  country,  and  the  elevation  generally  is  over  4,000 
feet.  Along  the  frontier  from  the  Pamir  to  the  Gomal  Pass  there 
are  many  Pathan  tribes,  who  are  controlled  by  Mullahs. 

The  total  area  is  estimated  at  250,000  square  miles.  The 
breadth  of  the  country  from  north  to  south  is  500  miles,  and  its 
length  from  the  Herat  frontier  to  the  Khaibar  Pass,  about  600 
miles. 

Early  History. — The  origin  of  the  Afghans  is  obscure.  The 
country  was  part  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  The 
Government  changed  many  times  until  1504,  when  Baber,  a  des- 
cendant of  Timur  and  founder  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  made  Kabul 
his  first  capital.  Afghanistan  remained  a  part  of  that  Empire 
until  its  decline.  Following  the  assassination  of  Nadir  Shah  in  1747, 
one  of  his  officers,  Ahmed,  founded  the  Durani  dynasty  in  Afghan- 
istan, and  the  country  has  since  maintained  its  independence.  In 
1880,  following  various  insurrections,  during  which  Kabul  and 
Kandahar  were  occupied  by  British  troops,  the  British  Government 
offered  the  Ameer  ship  of  Kabul  to  Abdur  Rahman.  He  accepted 
it  and  the  British  force  withdrew.  In  1905,  the  Ameer  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  British  Government  to  maintain 
foreign  relations  only  with  India.  Afghanistan  is  independent 
in  other  respects,  by  virtue  of  an  Anglo-Russian  agreement  of 
1907. 

Government  and  Finance. — The  government  of  Afghanistan  is 
a  semi  feudal  monarchy.  The  Ameer,  as  the  ruler  is  styled,  has  a 
subsidy  of  $600,000  a  year  from  the  Indian  Government,  besides 
a  large  personal  revenue.  For  governing  purposes  the  country 
is  divided  into  the  four  provinces  of  Kabul,  Turkestan,  Herat,  and 
Kandahar,  and  the  district  of  Badakshan  and  its  dependencies, 
which  are  administered  by  governors.  The  code  of  laws  is  not 
strictly  enforced,  and  the  revenue  is  exacted  according  to  the 
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condition  of  the  crops.  There  is  a  native  British  Agent  at  Kabul, 
and  the  Ameer  has  an  agent  in  India. 

The  Government  share  of  the  produce  recoverable  varies  from 
one-third  to  one-tenth,  according  to  the  success  of  the  crops.  The 
annual  revenue  of  the  country  is  about  $4,500,000.  Besides  a  land 
tax,  there  are  a  grazing  tax,  poll  tax,  heavy  customs  duties,  stamps, 
fines,  and  receipts  from  the  State  lands,  monopolies,  mining  royal- 
ties, and  factories. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  rupee,  which  is  valued  at  about  16 
cents.  There  are  four  silver  coins,  two  copper  coins,  and  several 
coins  of  higher  denomination  listed,  but  the  latter  are  not  seen  in 
circulation,  and  for  trade  purposes  the  rupee  and  smaller  denomi- 
nations serve. 

Social  Condition. — The  population  is  estimated  at  5,000,000, 
but  no  accurate  figures  are  obtainable.  The  leading  races  are  the 
Duranis  and  the  Ghilzais.  Other  tribes  are  the  Tajiks,  Hazaras, 
Aimaks,  and  Uzbaks.  The  principal  cities  are  Kabul,  Kandahar, 
and  Herat.  The  pedple  are  stubborn,  brave,  treacherous,  and 
suspicious  of  all  foreigners,  or  new  methods.  Toward  strangers 
they  are  servile  or  bullying,  according  as  it  is  believed  that  the 
result  will  be  financial  gain.  The  Afghans  are  devout  followers 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion.  Other  creeds  are  tolerated,  with 
the  exeception  of  Christianity.  There  is  a  deep-seated  distrust  of 
all  Christians  because  of  the  popular  belief  that  the  British 
Government  is  plotting  to  enslave  the  Afghans. 

Education  has  been  backward,  being  controlled  by  the  Mullahs; 
but  some  progress  is  now  being  made  in  the  way  of  systematic 
schooling. 

Trade  and  Industry. — The  soil  of  Afghanistan  is  fertile  where 
irrigated.  Two  crops  are  harvested  annually;  wheat,  barley,  and 
peas,  in  the  summer;  and  rice,  millet,  and  corn,  in  the  late  fall. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  agriculturists, 
who  are  divided  into  five  classes,  ranging  from  the  landowners 
to  the  slaves.  Fruits  such  as  apples,  pears,  peaches,  quinces, 
plums,  cherries,  apricots,  pomegranates,  mulberries,  grapes,  and 
figs  flourish,  and  a  considerable  export  trade  is  maintained  in  them. 
Stock  raising  is  engaged  in  to  a  limited  extent. 

Articles  of  manufacture  are  carpets,  fabrics  of  camels'  and 
goats'  hair,  silks,  felts,  and  soap.  Kabul,  the  capital,  is  the  chief 
manufacturing  center. 

In  the  northern  part  copper  is  found,  and  there  are  also  a  few 
mines  for  the  production  of  salt,  coal,  iron,  lead,  gold,  and 
precious  stones,  but  these  have  heretofore  not  been  especially 
profitable. 

Close  trade  relations  exist  between  Afghanistan  and  India. 
The  principal  articles  of  import  from  India  are  cotton  goods,  tea, 
sugar,  and  indigo.  The  exports  to  India  include  silk,  vegetables, 
fruit,  grain,  hides,  wool  and  drugs.    During  the  year  ended  March 
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31,  1910,  the  imports  from  India  were  valued  at  $4,227,325,  and 
the  exports  to  India  were  $3480440.  A  brisk  trade  is  also  main- 
tained with  Bokhara  at  the  north,  exports  and  imports  across  this 
frontier  amounting  to  over  $2,000,000  each  annually.  Trade,  how- 
ever, is  restricted  by  the  excessive  duties  which  the  Ameer  levies 
on  all  such  goods.  Persia  and  Russia  also  have  some  foreign 
trade  with  this  country. 

There  are  no  railways  or  navigable  rivers.  Merchandise  is 
conveyed  on  camels  and  ponies,  as  wagons  and  other  wheeled 
vehicles  are  practically  unused.  There  are  only  one  or  two  well- 
traveled  roads,  those  to  Kabul,  Herat,  and  Kandahar  being  the 
best. 

Army. — The  army  is  estimated  at  75,000  infantry,  7,000  cavalry, 
and  200  pieces  of  artillery.  In  addition  to  the  regular  army,  the 
Ameer's  military  forces  include  20,000  irregulars,  and  a  force  of 
mounted  men  and  infantry.  The  Ameer  can  muster  in  all  100,000 
men.  A  few  years  ago  the  Ameer  ordered  a  conscription  of  one 
man  in  every  seven,  but  this  law  is  not  rigidly  enforced.  Modern 
rifles  are  coming  into  favor,  and  the  army  has  advanced  in  recent 
years  in  organization  and  training.  At  the  Kabul  arsenal,  ammuni- 
tion, rifles,  and  cannon  are  manufactured  under  the  direction  of 
Europeans  employed  by  the  Ameer. 
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ANDORRA 

A  HIGH  valley  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Pyrenees,  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  is  occupied  by  the  Republic  of 
Andorra,  which  has  maintained  its  independence  for 
several  centuries  and  is  recognized  as  a  free  state  by  both  the 
adjoining  Powers.  It  has  an  area  of  175  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  5,231  (1908).  The  chief  city  is  Andorra  la  Vieja, 
the  capital. 

Andorra  is  governed  in  semi-patriarchal  fashion  by  a  Council 
of  24,  chosen  for  four  years  by  the  heads  of  families.  This 
Council  elects  the  first  and  second  Syndic  to  preside  for  one  year. 
The  judicial  matters  are  in  the  hands  of  a  civil  judge  and  two 
magistrates.  France  and  Spain  both  exercise  certain  authority  in 
the  government,  each  having  a  representative  clothed  with  power. 
The  Spanish  Bishop  of  Urgel  and  the  French  delegate  each  ap- 
point magistrates.  The  people  are  chiefly  Spanish,  speaking  the 
Catalonian  dialect,  and  the  religion  is  Roman  Catholic 

The  valley  is  about  3,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  its  only 
resources,  apart  from  local  trade  and  some  smuggling  between 
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the  two  adjacent  countries,  are  agriculture  and  stock-raising. 
The  soil  is  not  very  fertile,  but  the  mountain  slopes  afford 
pasturage  for  cattle  and  goats.  Dairy  and  animal  products  are 
the  chief  resources  of  the  country.  No  official  figures  are  obtain- 
able, as  the  farming  and  other  produce  is  intended  for  home 
consumption. 


ARABIA 

THE  extreme  southwestern  peninsula  of  Asia  goes  by  the 
general  name  of  Arabia.  It  lies  between  latitude  120  40' 
and  340  north,  and  longitude  320  30'  and  6o°  east.  Its 
greatest  length  north  to  south  is  1,500  miles,  and  average  width 
about  800  miles,  with  a  total  area  of  some  1,200,000  square  miles. 
The  country  has  never  been  fully  explored  in  the  interior,  and  is 
in  general  a  great  sandy  waste  broken  by  two  or  three  mountain 
ranges  in  the  northeast  and  south.  The  population  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  3,000,000  to  5,200,000,  many  being  roving  tribes 
of  Bedouins  and  other  Arabs. 

The  borders  of  Arabia  are  held  by  various  countries.  At  the 
north,  northeast,  and  for  a  narrow  strip  along  the  western  coast 
bordering  the  Red  Sea  there  are  Turkish  provinces.  At  the 
south  the  British  exercise  considerable  influence  over  the  country 
surrounding  the  Port  of  Aden.  The  independent  State  of  Oman 
occupies  the  southeastern  tip.  The  remainder  of  the  country, 
largely  in  the  interior,  is  divided  into  many  petty  tribal  states 
held  Dy  sheiks  or  other  chieftains,  who  exercise  absolute  sway 
over  their  own  domains,  levying  tribute  from  all  passing  caravans, 
administering  justice,  etc. 

Arabia  is  noted  as  being  the  birthplace  of  Mohammedanism,  and 
under  Mohammed  and  his  immediate  successors  in  the  seventh 
century  was  a  powerful  Empire  embracing  the  whole  peninsula 
and  sweeping  across  adjoining  countries.  Sut  the  very  spread  of 
the  religious  conquest  marked  the  decline  of  Arabia  itself.  The 
tribes  became  gradually  merged  with  surrounding  peoples  until 
there  ceased  to  be  a  distinct  race.  The  people  subsist,  as  from 
early  times,  upon  their  herds  of  stock,  with  scanty  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  millet,  dates,  figs,  coffee,  and  other  products  of  the  soil. 
The  breed  of  horses  has  long  been  famous.  Trade  is  local  among 
various  tribes  and  is  carried  on  by  means  of  caravans.  The 
latter  are  usually  of  some  size,  as  a  protection  against  roving 
bands  of  robbers.  The  chief  cities  are  Mecca,  Medina,  Riad, 
Mocha,  Aden,  Jiddah,  Muscat,  and  Hodeida. 

For  further  facts  in  regard  to  Arabia,  see  Aden  (British  Em- 
pire), Oman,  and  Turkey. 


ARGENTINE   REPUBLIC 

(Republica  Argentina) 

ft 

Capital — Buenos  Aires 

President — Dr.  Roque  Saenz  Pena  (until  1916) 

THE  Argentine  Republic,  sometimes  called  Argentina,  is,  next 
to  Brazil,  the  largest  country  in  South  America.  It  lies 
between  latitude  220  and  55°  south,  and  longitude  530 
30'  and  730  30'  west,  being  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay ;  and  on  the  east  by  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  on  the 
west  by  Chile.  The  country  is  long  and  narrow,  somewhat  like  an 
inverted  triangle,  1,000  miles  wide  in  the  north  and  less  than  200 
miles  wide  in  the  south.  Stretching  over  340  of  latitude,  the 
country  presents  a  variety  of  climate  and  products,  ranging  from 
tropical  to  the  arctic,  but  the  larger  part  of  its  territory  lies  within 
the  temperate  zone.  Broad  fertile  plains  extend  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Andes  Mountains. 

Early  History. — The  Spanish  navigator  Juan  de  Solis  was  the 
first  European  to  explore  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  in  the  year  1508. 
Sebastian  Cabot  subsequently  explored  the  country,  sailing  up  the 
Parana  and  Paraguay  rivers  in  1526.  Pedro  de  Mendoza  was 
appointed  Governor  of  the  country  by  the  Spanish  crown  in  1536, 
and  founded  what  is  now  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  settle- 
ment was,  however,  destroyed  by  tHe  Indians,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1576  that  any  serious  attempt  was  again  made  to  colonize 
the  country.  The  Province  of  Uruguay,  as  the  entire  territory 
was  then  called,  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Viceroy 
of  Peru,  but  in  1776  the  La  Plata  country  had  become  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
viceroy alty.  In  1805  Great  Britain  attempted  to  seize  Buenos 
Aires,  but  was  unsuccessful. 

The  war  for  independence  from  Spanish  rufe  began  in  1810  and 
the  Spanish  troops  were  finally  defeated  in  1814.  A  constitutional 
Assembly  convened  in  1816.  The  title  of  Argentine  Republic  was 
changed  in  the  year  i860  to  Argentine  Nation. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  Argentine  Nation  is  a 
federal  union  of  States  (Provinces).  The  constitution  adopted 
September  25,  i860,  provides  for  three  branches  of  government — 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  The  legislative  power,  the 
National  Congress,  consists  of  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  the  former  with  30  members,  and  the  latter  with  120. 
It  meets  regularly  every  year  in  the  capital,  Buenos  Aires,  from 
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May  1  to  September  30,  but  the  sessions  may  be  extended  or  an 
extraordinary  session  called  by  the  President  Senators  are 
elected  for  nine  years  by  the  legislatures  of  the  Provinces,  and, 
in  the  Federal  District,  by  a  special  body  of  electors,  two  Senators 
being  elected  for  each  Province  and  two  for  the  Federal  District 
The  Senate  is  renewed  by  thirds  every  three  years.  Deputies  are 
elected  by  a  direct  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years,  in  the 
proportion  of  1  for  every  33,000  inhabitants.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  is  renewed  by  halves  every  two  years.  Suffrage  is  free 
to  citizens  who  have  reached  the  age  of  18  years. 

The  President,  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  eight  ministers,  exercises 
the  executive  authority.  Ifis  annual  salary  is  $31,680  (72,000 
pesos,  paper).  Both  he  and  the  Vice  President  are  elected  in- 
directly for  a  term  of  six  years,  by  electors  chosen  by  the  people. 
Neither  may  be  elected  for  a  second  term  immediately  following 
their  incumbency  of  the  office.  The  Cabinet  Ministers  are  as  fol- 
lows: Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  Treasury,  Justice  and  Public  In- 
struction, Public  Works,  Agriculture,  War,  and  Marine. 

The  Federal  Judiciary  is  composed  of  a  Supreme  Court,  four 
Courts  of  Appeal,  and  Courts  of  First  Instance.  The  Supreme 
Court  is  composed  of  five  judges,  and  the  Courts  of  Appeal  of 
three  judges  each,  appointed  by  the  President  to  hold  office  during 
good  behavior.    Each  Province  has  its  own  judiciary. 

The  Republic  is  divided  into  14  Provinces,  10  Territories,  and  I 
Federal  District,  each  Province  having  its  own  interior  govern- 
ment, and  the  Territories  being  under  the  supervision  of  governors 
appointed  by  the  President.  The  Federal  District  is  administered 
by  an  intendente,  or  mayor,  appointed  by  the  President,  assisted  by 
a  municipal  council  elected  by  the  people. 

Area  and  Population. — The  total  area  is  1,139,120  square  miles. 
The  population  in  March,  191 1,  was  estimated  at  7,000,000.  The 
following  are  the  last  official  figures :  Census  of  1895,  total  3,954,- 
911 ;  estimates  of  1910,  total  6,805,684,  showing  a  gain  in  15  years 
of  2,850,773.  The  population  is  mingled  Spanish  and  native,  speak- 
ing Spanish.     There  are  about  35,000  Indians. 

In  1909  there  were  51,262  marriages,  294,225  births,  and  151,331 
deaths.  The  number  of  foreigners  was  1,744,784,  of  whom  843,- 
540  were  Italians,  424,085  Spaniards,  104,990  French,  26,324  Eng- 
lish, 16,694  Swiss,  23,450  Germans,  24,785  Austrians,  and  280,- 
916  of  various  nationalities.  The  immigrants  in  1910  numbered 
289,640,  chiefly  Spanish  and  Italian,  each  being  30  per  cent. 

The   principal   cities   with   their   population   were   as   follows: 
Buenos  Aires  (capital),  1,328,272;  Cordoba,  70,380;  Rosario,  176,- » 
076;  Tucuman,  74,865;  Mendoza,  42,496;  Bahia  Blanca,  50,138; 
Parana,  35,857;  Salta,  23,284;  Corrientes,  23,904;  La  Plata,  95,- 
126;  Santa  Fe,  48,600;  San  Luis,  13,994;  San  Juan,  15,262. 

Education  and  Religion. — Education  is  compulsory  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  14,  and  is  provided  by  the  Government.    It  is  divided 
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into  six  groups :  Primary,  secondary,  normal,  commercial,  technical, 
and  higher  education.  There  were  5,321  schools,  with  18,571 
teachers,  and  614,680  children  receiving  elementary  instruction  in 
1910.  Secondary  education  is  given  in  26  schools  and  3  colleges, 
with  900  instructors  and  5,000  pupils.  Commercial  training  is 
given  in  6  higher  commercial  schools.  There  are  42  normal 
colleges.  Technical  instruction  is  given  at  the  National  Industrial 
School.  There  are  also  3  training  cplleges  of  arts  and  crafts  for 
women.  Art  training  is  given  by  the  National  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  in  the  School  of  Decorative  and  Industrial  Art  Besides 
these  establishments,  there  are  three  special  ones:  A  National 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  for  males,  another  for  females;  and  the 
National  Institute  for  Blind  Children.  Higher  education,  which 
completes  the  curriculum  of  instruction  given  by  the  State,  con- 
sists of  five  faculties  as  follows :  Law  and  Social  Science ;  Medical 
Knowledge;  Exact  Science  (Physical  and  Natural);  Philosophy 
and  Letters  (Arts) ;  Agronomics  and  Veterinary  Surgery.  The 
National  Universities  are  located  at  Cordoba  and  Buenos  Aires, 
and  the  provincial  universities  at  La  Plata,  Santa  Fe,  and  Parana. 
The  annual  expenditure  of  the  Government  for  the  maintenance 
of  preparatory  educational  institutions  is  $3,500,000. 

The  religion  of  the  country  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  there  is 
complete  religious  tolerance,  and  churches  of  many  other  denom- 
inations exist.  There  are  1  archbishop  and  8  suffragan  bishops. 
There  are  also  5  seminaries  for  the  clergy.  In  1888  civil  marriage 
was  established. 

Agriculture. — Agriculture  is  by  far  the  greatest  source  of  wealth. 
There  were  48,750,000  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  in  191 1. 
The  banner  crop  of  wheat,  192  million  bushels,  harvested  in  the 
winter  of  1907-8,  was  followed  in  1908-9  by  one  of  156  millions. 
The  record  yield  of  flaxseed,  43  million  bushels  in  1907-8,  was 
succeeded  by  41  million  bushels  in  1908-9.  The  estimates  of  the 
Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture  on  the  1909-10  and  1910-11 
crops  of  wheat,  oats,  and  flaxseed  are  shown  below: 


Crop 


1910-11  (preliminary) 


1900-10  (fowl) 


Acres  Bushels  Acres  Bushels 

Wheat  15,451,600  138418,000  14,42*100  m.010,000 

Flaxseed   8.715,900  26,967,000  3,596,800        38,212,000 

Oats     1,980,200  40,687,000  1,414,900        87,172,000 

Corn     7.946J.00  140,000,000  7,425,400  176,880,000 

Cereal  and  flaxseed  production  in  Argentina  is  largely  for  ex- 
port. This  country  now  stands  eighth  among  all  countries  for 
production  of  wheat. 

An  important  industry  is  sugar  planting  and  refining.  Over 
175,000  acres  are  planted  in  sugar-cane,  valued  at  $210  per  acre. 
There  are  31  sugar-refining  establishments  representing  a  capital 
of  $20,000,000.    The  refinery  in  Rosario  represents  an  outlay  of 
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$1,775,000.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  there  is  a  total 
capital  of  $40,000,000  invested  in  this  industry.  The  output  of 
sugar  in  1908  was  161, 688  tons. 

The  cultivation  of  vines  and  the  production  of  wine  is  now  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  and  profitable  industries  in  Argentina. 
The  output  of  wine  in  1909  amounted  to  83,600,000  gallons,  valued 
at  $25400,000  and,  in  addition,  430,100  gallons  of  alcohol,  valued  at 
$280,750,  were  produced.  The  buildings,  machinery,  and  appliances 
connected  with  the  preparation  of  wine  represent  a  capital  outlay 
of  $27,627,120  apart  from  the  value  of  the  vineyards  themselves, 
which  has  been  estimated  at  $72,268,000.  The  area  under  cultiva- 
tion is  173,000  acres. 

Live  stock  in  1910  was  as  follows:'  Sheep,  67,383952;  cattle, 
29,124,229;  horses,  7.537.765;  goats,  3,946,750;  swine,  1404,281; 
mules  and  asses,  750,167.  About  four-fifths  of  the  cattle  are  iff 
the  five  central  provinces.  Buenos  Aires  contains  over  70  per 
cent  of  the  sheep.  In  1909  there  were  278  creameries,  18  butter 
factories,  68  cheese-making  establishments,  and  37  mixed  factories. 

Dense  semitropical  forests  are  found  in  the  northern  provinces 
beginning  about  the  28th  parallel.  The  trees  are  the  quebracho, 
laurel,  pa./n,  lignum-vitae,  and  many  other  varieties.  Further  on 
in  the  Territory  of  Misiones  the  forests  are  equally  rich,  more  in 
variety  of  species  than  for  the  quality  of  the  trees  which  they  com- 
prise.   The  total  area  has  been  estimated  at  139,000  square  miles. 

Manufactures  and  Mining. — The  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry issued  an  industrial  census  in  191  o,  showing  that  there  are 
in  operation  31,988  industrial  establishments,  with  a  capital  of 
$308,935,000,  and  329,490  employees.  One-third  of  these  are  in 
the  city  of  Buenos  Aires.  There  were  341  flouring  mills,  with  an 
annual  output  of  684,672  tons  of  flour;  also  37  sugar  factories, 
739  printing  establishments,  227  leather  works,  and  2,932  iron 
foundries.  The  following  table  shows  figures  in  regard  to  the 
leading  industries: 


Industries 


Capital 


Value  of 

Products 


Number  of 
Employees 


Gas,  electricity,  lighting  apparatus  . 

Food     

Dress  and  toilet  

Fabrics,  leather,  and  skins  

Metal  and  allied  trades  

Printing,    paper     

Lumber,  furniture,  and  allied  trades 

Tobacco     manufacture     

Chemical    products     

Building     

Art  and  ornamental  


I74.232.2S2 

42,695,277 

86,896,645 

21,698,119 

17,071,143 

16.418,636 

16,106,842 

6,674,129 

4,7691689 

',497,890 

3320,533 


$10,680,660 

50,211,686 

48,708,786 

24,264303 

13.921,057 

10,396,406 

20,699,102 

10,737,868 

8,599,627 

5,236,730 

8,483,628 


4.754 

14,227 

87,259 

10<861 

10,090 

8,296 

11,736 

2,829 

1,774 

4,415 

2,199 


Total   8243,871536       8196384,288       108,440 


There  are  no  official  mining  statistics.    Gold,  silver,  and  copper 
are  worked  in  Catamarca,  and  gold  and  copper  in  San  Juan  and 
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Rioja.  Other  minerals  found  are  galena,  lead,  iron,  bismuth,  lime, 
find  salt.  Coal  and  petroleum  are  found  in  Mendoza,  Jujuy,  and 
Comadoro  Rivadavia*  and  the  former  is  now  being  worked.  In 
1906,  200  tons  of  bar  copper  and  419  tons  of  copper  ore,  33  tons 
of  lead  ore,  and  296  tons  of  wolfram  ore  were  exported. 

Exports  and  Imports. — According  to  official  figures  the  foreign 
commerce  for  191 1  was:  Imports,  $353>972>311 ;  exports,  $3i3,333>- 
J24;  leaving  a  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Republic  of  $40,- 
639,187.  These  figures  are  exclusive  of  bullion,  which  is  exported 
to  the  value  of  over  $35,000,000  annually. 

The  five  leading  countries  participating  in  the  import  trade  of 
Argentina  are  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  the  United  States, 
France  and  Italy,  in  the  order  named.  During  last  year  Germany 
showed  the  largest  gain  compared  with  19 10,  followed  by  France, 
the  United  States  and  Italy.  The  increase  credited  to  the  United 
States  was  $3,796,790.  The  United  Kingdom  showed  a  decrease  of 
$714,066. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trade  by  countries  for  1910: 


Countries 


Imports       I         Exports 


United     States 

Africa    

Au  stria-Hu  ngar  y 

Belgium 

Bolivia     

Brazil 

Chile     

France     

Germany     

Great    Britain     • 

Italy   

Netherlands     • . . 

Paraguay     

Spain     

Uruguay     

Other  countries 
For     orders     . . . 


$16,721,231 

62,142 

3,344,801 

18,913,018 

133,493 

8,784,969 

464,696 

32,472,868 

68,989,377 

30,663,961 

2,429,087 

105,649,186 

1,600360 

10,529,028 

2,183,210 

16,714,268 


$24,437,236 

325,450 

1.802,333 

29,413,917 

350.232 

16,928,055 

2,011,836 

36,440,052 

43,477,898 

10,108,242 

4,149,990 

77,965,713 

138,237 

2,769,624 

1.480,268 

6,934,238 

100,150,822 


Total 


$339,458,683         $359,584,143 


The  principal  imports  were  textiles,  $28,600,000:  iron  products, 
$18,100,000;  railway  supplies,  $14,700,000;  coal  and  quarry 
products,  $13,000,000;  food  products,  $11,350,000;  building  ma- 
terials, $12,200,000;  drugs  and  oils,  $10,900,000;  agricultural  im- 
plements, $8,000,000. 

The  principal  exports  were  cereals  and  flaxseed,  as  shown  by 
the  following  table: 


9 


Product 


1910 


Wheat    (bushels  of  60  pounds) 

Wheat  flour  (barrels  of  196  pounds), 

Corn    (bushels   of  56   pounds) 

Oats    (bushels   of  82   pounds) 

Flaxseed    (bushels   of  56   pounds) . . . , 


G9,209,H9 

1,298.104 

104,727,358 

25,555.998 

23,812,711 
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The  other  principal  exports,  by  metric  tons,  were:  Beef,  270,- 
000;  mutton,  67,000;  wool,  180,000;  quebracho  logs,  285,000. 

•  Finance. — In  a  message  to  Congress,  May  12,  191 1,  the  Presi- 
dent had  this  to  say  in  regard  to  the  country's  finances  (his 
figures  being  here  given  in  United  States  money)  :  "The  excep- 
tional expenses  of  the  centenary  celebrations,  purchase  of  arma- 
ments, and  agricultural  disasters,  have  made  necessary  the  suppress- 
ing, reducing,  or  postponing  of  expenditures  authorized  by  the 
budget.  This  year  more  than  $42,460,000  must  be  expended  on 
public  works  in  course  of  construction,  to  meet  which  a  foreign 
loan  is  considered  preferable  to  the  issuing  of  bonds  as  now 
provided  by  law.  Congress  will,  therefore,  be  asked  to  sanction 
an  immediate  loan  of  $57,900,000.  Strict  economy  is  recommended 
during  the  next  two  years  to  establish  an  equilibrium  between 
revenue  and  expenses,  the  budget  for  this  year  exceeding  that  of 
1910  by  $61,145,824." 

The  estimate  of  ordinary  costs  for  191 1,  amounted  to  $137,- 
233,311,  and  additional  items  aggregated  $43,559,675,  making  a 
total  of  $180,792,986.  The  estimates  for  1912  amount  in  all  to 
$161,176,380,  a  reduction  of  $19,616,606.  The  ordinary  revenue 
for  1912  is  calculated  at  $141,038,218.  The  appropriations  for 
the  various  ministries  during  1912  are:  Congress,  $2,001,232; 
Interior,  $18,610,807;  Foreign  Affairs  and  Worship,  $2,448,934; 
Finance,  $7,589,897;  Public  Debt,  $33,820,722;  Justice  and  Public 
Instruction,  $19,455,014;  War,  $12,465,210;  Marine,  $9,787,611; 
Agriculture,  $7,628,357;  Public  Works,  $14,152,168;  Pensions,  etc., 
$5,185,000;  Military  Acquisitions  and  Centenary,  $7,862,500. 

During  191 1  the  foreign  debt  was  reduced  to  $295,272,500,  while 
the  internal  debt  amounted  to  $140,639,100. 

The  monetary  standard  is  officially  the  gold  peso,  valued  at  97 
cents  American  money,  but  there  is  also  a  paper  peso  which  is  in 
much  wider  circulation,  and  which  by  the  conversion  law  of  1899 
was  fixed  at  44  centavos  gold,  equivalent  to  42  cents  American 
money.  The  silver  coins  are  the  peso,  and  the  50,  20,  and  10 
centavo  pieces.    There  are  smaller  coins  in  nickel  and  copper. 

Banking. — The  leading  banking  institution  is  the  Bank  of  the 
Argentine  Nation,  which  in  1910  had  a  capital  of  $48,489>73°>  a 
gold  reserve  amounting  to  $200,919,620,  and  a  circulation  in  cur- 
rency and  coin  amounting  to  $301,833,440.  This  bank  lends  no 
money  except  to  the  State,  and  its  paper,  protected  by  a  specified 
reserve,  is  accepted  as  legal  tender.  Next  to  it  in  importance  is 
the  Spanish  Bank  of  the  River  Plate  with  a  capital  of  $43,650,790, 
and  reserves  amounting  to  $11,353,680.  There  are  six  other  banks 
with  a  combined  capital  of  over  $22,000,000.  The  total  amount  of 
gold  reserve  held  by  the  banks,  in  February,  191 1,  was  $67,491,505. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  many  other  trade  and  agricultural 
banks,  financed  by  British,  German,  and  other  foreign  capitalists. 

There  are  21  discount  and  one  mortgage  banks  in  Buenos  Aires 
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with  total  deposits,  Jan.  n,  1911,  of  $368,201,860,  discounts  amount- 
ing to  $3491880,850,  and  reserves  of  $142,743,030.  The  banks  of 
Buenos  Aires  held  $67,491,505  gold  and  $333,611,337  paper.  Gold 
in  the  conversion  treasury  amounted  to  $185,994,385,  against  which 
notes  had  been  issued  to  the  amount  of  $442,714,500,  making,  with 
the  $283,000,000  paper  in  circulation  at  the  date  of  the  conversion 
law,  the  total  issue  of  paper  $725,714,500,  together  with  $10,000,- 
000  in  nickel  and  copper  coins. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  permanent  army  of  Argentina  is  composed 
of  30  infantry  battalions,  5  engineer  battalions,  1  railway  battalion, 
9  cavalry  regiments,  8"  artillery  regiments,  and  minor  companies. 
The  permanent  army  numbers  about  20,000,  including  commis- 
sioned officers.  There  is  a  reserve  numbering  about  150,000. 
Compulsory  service  in  the  army  or  navy  is  required  of  every 
Argentine  citizen  from  his  20th  to  his  45th  year,  nominally  for  a 
period  of  25  years,  although  actual  service  rarely  extends  beyond 
one  year.  f 

The  navy  aggregates  over  30  vessels,  classified  as  follows;  4 
battleships,  4  armored  cruisers,  2  monitors,  3  protected  cruisers,  2 
torpedo  cruisers,  2  modern  river  gunboats,  12  first-class  torpedo 
boats,  10  second-class  torpedo  boats,  and  auxiliary  ships.  In  191 1 
two  modern  28,000-ton  battleships  of  "Dreadnought"  type  were 
completed  and  launched  by  private  builders  in  the  United  States 
for  Argentina.  Other  vessels  projected  include  15  destroyers  of 
850  tons  each.  The  personnel  of  the  navy  consists  of  about  5,500 
officers  and  men. 

The  war  budget  for  1912  was  $12465,210;  and  the  naval,  $9,- 
787,611. 

Trade  Routes. — The  Republic  has  a  coast  line  of  1,500  miles. 
The  most  important  port  and  commercial  center  is  Buenos  Aires 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  In  1910,  4,836  vessels  entered 
this  harbor.  Ports  have  been  contracted  for  at  Mar  del  Plata  and 
Quequen,  while  plans  are  being  made  at  Rivadavia,  Deseado,  and 
San  Antonio.  Communication  is  established  between  Buenos  Aires 
and  all  ports  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  as  far  south  as  Punta  Arenas, 
Chile,  by  steamship  lines  having  regular  sailings. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  tributaries; 
and  the  Salado,  Colorado,  Negro,  Senger,  and  Deseado  Rivers. 

The  Parana  River,  extending  from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  to  its 
junction  with  the  Paraguay,  is  one  of  Argentina's  greatest  water- 
ways, and  is  utilized  for  an  immense  and  constantly  increasing 
traffic  with  the  interior.  By  this  means,  also,  constant  communica- 
tion is  maintained  between  Buenos  Aires,  Asuncion  (the  capital  of 
Paraguay),  and  Corumba,  which  is  practically  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion in  brazil. 

Progress  in  railway  construction  has  been  marked.  In  1880 
there  were  but  1,613  miles  of  railways,  the  construction  of  which 
cost  $60,575,000;  in  1900  there  were  10,578  miles  at  a  cost  of 
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$508,205,000;  and  in  1910  there  were  nearly  19,000  miles  with  an 
invested  capital  of  nearly  $1,000,000,000. 

In  January,  191 5,  there  were  25,340  miles  of  railways.  There 
were  556  miles  of  railways  opened  during  tjie  year  1912.  Rail- 
way communication  was  established  between  Buenos  Aires  and 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  by  the  opening  of  a  tunnel  through  the  Andes 
Mountains,  and  a  tri-weekly  train  service  is  now  in  operation,  the 
trip  being  made  in  38  hours.  Passengers  can  now  travel  by  rail 
from  Buenos  Aires  to  Asuncion.  On  completion  of  the  railway 
from  Tupiza,  in  Bolivia,  to  Quiaca,  on  the  Argentine  frontier,  the 
capital  of  Argentina  will  be  in  direct  communication  with  those 
of  two  more  of  her  sister  republics. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To  the  United  States 

Scnor  Dr.  Romulo  S.  Naon,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary., 
Senor  Manuel  E.   Malbran,   First  Secretary  and   Charge  d' Affaires. 

From   the   United  States        ^L 

John  W.  Garrett,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  rlenipotentiary,  Buenos 

Aires. 
George  L.  Lorillard,-  Secretary  of  Legation. 
Richard  M.  Bartleman,  Consul  General,   Buenos  Aires. 
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AUSTRALIA 

(The  Commonwealth  of  Australia) 

Capital — Melbourne 

Governor-General— Lord  Denman  (appointed  July  I,  191 1) 

THE  island-continent  of  Australia  is  situated  between  latitude 
io°  41'  and  39  °  8'  S.,  and  between  longitude  113° 
9'  and  1 530  39  E.  In  shape  it  is  irregularly  oval.  The 
greatest  width  east  to  west  is  2,400  miles,  and  the  greatest  length 
1,971  miles.  The  general  surface  is  a  plateau,  fringed  by  a  low- 
Wing  well-watered  coast,  with  a  depressed  and  partly  arid  interior. 
The  east  coast  is  rocky  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  bordered 
by  many  islets.  The  south  coast  is  partly  broken  by  bold  cliffs 
rising  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet.  The  main  mountain 
feature  is  the  Great  Dividing  Range,  which  runs  parallel  with  and 
close  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  continent  and  through  the  States 
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of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  In  the  south  one  branch  of 
the  range  sweeps  westward  toward  the  boundary  of  Victoria  and 
South  Australia,  and  the  main  branch  ends  in  Tasmania. 

Early  History — Australia  was  first  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo, 
about  1300,  and  also  reached  by  Nicolo  de  Conti  in  1440.  Various 
expeditions  started  from  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the  new  world. 
In  1642  Tasman,  a  Dutch  explorer,  reached  the  northern  coast.  A 
half  century  later,  a  Dutch  exploring  squadron  under  Martin  van 
Delft  visited  and  named  parts  of  the  northwest  coast  English 
enterprise  manifested  itself  in  1624,  when  William  Courteen  peti- 
tioned James  I,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  colonies  in  Terra 
Australis.  In  1770  James  Cook  took  possession  of  the  eastern 
coast.  Formal  possession  on  behalf  of  the  British  Crown  was 
taken  in  1788.  In  1829  the  whole  territory  had  been  constituted  a 
dependency  of  the  British  Empire.  Since  that  time  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  has  been  rapid,  although  great  tracts  in  the 
interior  remain  untouched.  In  1900  the  British  Government  heeded 
the  request  of  the  colonists  for  self-government,  and  a  Common- 
wealth comprising  the  former  colonies  of  New  South  Wales, 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  West  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  Vic- 
toria was  proclaimed. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  executive  power  is  vested 
in  the  Crown  through  a  Governor-General  assisted  by  an  Execu- 
tive Council  composed  of  the  following  members :  Prime  Minister 
and  Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  Minister  of  State  for  Internal 
Affairs,  Minister  of  State  for  Home  Affairs,  Postmaster-General, 
Minister  of  State  for  Defense,  Minister  of  State  for  Trade  and 
Customs,  Vice  President  of  Executive  Council,  and  two  Honorary 
Ministers. 

The  legislative  power  is  placed  in  the  Sovereign,  the  Senate, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  six 
members  from  each  State,  36  in  all.  The  Senators  are  chosen  for 
a  term  of  six  years,  one-half  retiring  every  three  years.  The 
House  of  Representatives  is  composed  of  75  members,  the  number 
for  each  State  being  in  proportion  to  the  population.  The  repre- 
sentation is  as  follows:  New  South  Wales,  2j\  Victoria,  22; 
Queensland,  9;  South  Australia,  7;  West  Australia,  5;  and  Tas- 
mania, 5.  The  members  of  the  House  serve  for  three  years.  The 
Governors  of  the  States  are  appointed  by  the  Crown.  Each  State 
also  has  its  own  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  Federal  Supreme  Court,  called 
the  High  Court  of  Australia,  consisting  of  five  justices  appointed 
by  the  Governor-General.  Supreme  and  minor  courts  are  located 
in  each  State. 

In  January,  191 1,  the  Commonwealth  acquired  a  new  federal 
district  at  Canberra,  New  South  Wales.  It  is  expected  that  th« 
buildings  will  be  completed  within  two  or  three  years. 
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Area  and  Population.— The  total  area  is  2,974,581  square  miles, 
and  the  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1911,  was  4,449,- 
981.    The  following  are  the  statistics  by  States: 


States 


Area 
Sq.  Miles 


Census 
1901 


Census 
1911 


New   South   Wales    310,372 

§ueensland     670,500 

outh    Australia     903,690 

West   Australia    975,920 

Victoria     87 ,  884 

Tasmania     28,216 

Total     2,974,681 


1.354,846 

1.646,734 

498,129 

605,813 

358,346 

406,558 

184,124 

282,114 

1,201.070 

1,315,561 

172,475 

191,211 

3,768,990 


4,449,981 


The  above  figures  do  not  include  some  350,000  inhabitants  of 
Papua,  and  150,000  aborigines  in  the  unexplored  interior. 

The  percentage  of  males  and  females  for  the  whole  popula- 
tion is  almost  equal. 

A  feature  of  the  distribution  of  the  population  is  the  tendency 
to  accumulate  in  the  cities.  The  principal  ones  ( 191 1 )  were :  Syd- 
ney, 637,102;  Melbourne,  591,830;  Adelaide,  192,294;  Brisbane, 
141,342;  Perth,  84,580;  and  Newcastle,  65,500. 

In  191 1  there  were  122,193  births;  47,869  deaths;  141,909  im- 
migrants; and  72,609  emigrants. 

Education. — Primary  education  is  free  and  compulsory.  Inter- 
mediate education  is  largely  in  private  hands,  while  university 
education  is  under  the  control  of  the  State.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  State  schools,  together  with  the  teachers 
employed  and  the  enrollment  and  average  attendance  in  each  State 
during  1909: 


States 


Teach- 

Enroll- 

Average 

ers 

ment 

Attendance 

6,431 

218,248 

160,080 

4,868 

206,278 

146,106 

2,521 

88,865 

69,755 

1,294 

53,748 

38.255 

954 

31,341 

26,673 

720 

26,756 

17,391 

New     South    Wales     3,075 

Victoria 2,035 

§)ueenslan<l     1,141 

outh     Australia     . . . .  ? 722 

West    Australia     434 

Tasmania     380 

Commonwealth     7,787 


15,788   624,236   458,260 


There  were  145  higher  schools  with  93,000  pupils;  and  4  uni- 
versities (at  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Tasmania)  with 
a  total  of  236  instructors  and  3,041  students. 

Religion. — The  last  religious  census  (1911)  showed  the  follow- 
ing: Church  of  England,  1,710,443;  Roman  Catholic,  921,425; 
Methodist,  547,806;  Presbyterian,  558,336;  other  denominations, 
458,379.  Other  religions  represented  were  the  Hebrew  (17,287) 
and  Mohammedan,  Buddhist,  and  Confucian. 
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Agriculture. — Agricultural  progress  in  the  last  50  years  has  been 
remarkable.  In  i860  the  area  under  cultivation  totaled  1,188,28a 
acres,  and  in  19 10  this  had  increased  to  10,972,299  acres.  The 
following  table  shows  the  area  given  over  to  the  principal  crops 
for  the  season  1909-1910: 


Crop 


N.S.W. 


Victoria 


Q'land    S.Anst 


W.Aust 


Tas. 


Total  for 
C'wealth 


Wheat    

Oats  

Corn    

Barley  

Beans  and  Peas  ... 

Rye    

Other  Cereals 

Hay   

Green  Forage  

Grass  Seed  

Orchards   

Vines — 

Productive    .... 

Unproductive  .. 
Market  Gardens  .. 

Sugar  Cane  

Potatoes    

Onions    

Other  Root  Crops  . 
Tobacco  


Acres 

1,990,180 

81,452 

212,797 

15,001 

411 

5,372 

680,491 

118,960 

207 

45392 

7,651 

679 

10,254 

14,063 

35,725 

818 

372 

9S9 


Acres 

2,097,162 

384,226 

19,112 

58,603 

9,824 

2,399 

864,869 

56,686 

1,596 

66.166 

20,078 

2,690 

10,214 

""62,390 

6,434 

1,692 

321 


Acres 

117,160 

2,789 

132,313 

12,109 

"in 

72,298 

100,493 

705 

16,860 

1,617 

•      78 

2,677 

128,178 

7,708 

72 

3,719 

594 


Acres 

1,895,738 

86,346 

210 

41,895 

7,999 

1,531 

424,448 

17,226 

106 

21,760 

20.363 
2,068 
2,784 


Acres 

448,918 

73,342 

153 

8,022 

704 

1,092 

U 

158,629 

6,068 

i5,609 


Acres 
37,078 
71,293 
..•••• 

6,293 
15,881 

1,132 

•*•••• 

77,804 
6,740 
2,890 

24.069 


2,509    

406    

3,481     1,720 


8,131       1,741    21,376 
336  68  48 

248  121     6,578 


Acres 

6,586,236 

698,448 

364,686 

143,013 

34,819 

11,697 

11 

2,228,029 

806,062 

6,606 

178,798 

62,206 

6,943 

31,130 

142,361 

137,070 

7,271 

13,030 

1,874 


All  other  Crops   .. 

140 

9,372          4,602 

7,749             100       1,210        172        23,206 

Total  

3,180,561    3.658,535 

606,790    2,530,301    722,086  274,026  10,972,299 

The  chief  crops  in  1912  were  as  follows:  wheat,  71,930,000 
bushels;  corn,  13,044,000  bushels;  oats,  9,741,000  bushels;  hay, 
2,925,000  tons;  sugar  cane,  1,682,000  tons. 

Wine  is  produced  in  all  of  the  States  but  Tasmania,  and  in 
1909- 1 910,  the  total  production  was  4,602,577  gallons.  In  this  year 
58,151  acres  were  devoted  to  vineyards.  Fruit  growing  has  made 
rapid  progress  in  recent  years.  The  total  area  devoted  to  orchards 
and  fruit  gardens  was  178,798  acres.  An  irrigation  scheme  at 
present  under  way  will  benefit  an  area  of  over  1,500,000  acres  of 
land.  These  works  will  render  possible  the  utilization  of  the 
waters  of  the  Murrumbidgee  River  by  the  erection  of  a  storage 
dam,  and  a  system  of  distributing  canals  about  200  miles  down  the 
river.    It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  will  exceed  $8,000,000. 

Stock  Raising — The  chief  item  in  the  pastoral  wealth  of  Australia 
is  the  production  of  wool,  the  value  of  the  output  for  1910  being 
over  $28,000,000.  In  1909  sheep  numbering  13,346,856,  and  cattle 
to  the  number  of  1,177,601  were  slaughtered  principally  for  ex- 
port trade.  The  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  butter, 
cheese  and  condensed  milk  numbered  =,50.  The  total  dairy  pro- 
duction was  as  follows:  Milk,  481,092,361  gallons;  butter,  154,273,- 
252  lbs.;  cheese,  15,774,837  lbs.;  condensed  milk,  12,926,201  lbs. 
The  estimated  value  of  the  poultry  products  was  as  follows:  New 
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South  Wales,  $6,545,000;  Victoria,  $7,850,000;  Queensland,  $925,- 
000;  South  Australia,  $2,157,875;  and  West  Australia,  $802,810. 
Bee  farming  is  an  adjunct  to  the  agricultural  and  dairying  in* 
dustries,  and  the  product  in  1910  was  as  follows:  Honey,  5,447,617 
lbs.  valued  at  $311,070;  beeswax,  107,124  lbs.  valued  at  $30,435. 

In  1910  the  live  stock  showed  considerable  increases  as  com* 
pared  with  the  close  of  the  previous  year  of  4,624,615  sheep,  491,- 
209  cattle,  95,160  horses,  and  of  68,143  pigs,  the  totals  standing 
as  follows: 


States 


Horses 


Cattle 


Sheep 


Pics 


New   South  Wales 

Victoria     

Queensland 

South    Australia 
Western    Australia 
Tasmania     


004,768 

8,027,224 

46,194,178 

237348 

442,829 

1,648,640 

12,987,988 

817,921 

555,613 

4,711,782 

19,598,791 

128,604 

253,315 

.   792,217 

6,476,481 

81,797 

125,315 

758,080 

4,781,787 

47,062 

40,492 

199,946 

1,784,761 

66,706 

Total     2,022,322     11,038,888       91,667,881       768,832 


Forestry. — The  following  table  gives  the  area  of  forest  lands 
in  each  State  and  the  quantity  of  timber  obtained  during  1909 : 


««    - 


States 


Total  Forest 
Area 


Sup.  feet 


Value 


New   South   Wales    15,000,000 

Victoria     U300.000 

Queensland     40,000,000 

South    Australia    3,800,000 

Western    Australia    20,400,000 

Tasmania 11,000,000 

Total    102,000,000 


184,070,000 
60,000,000 
108^91,000 
240,500 
171,886,000 
46.035,00ft 


$4,007,280 

•46,660 

3,682,890 

2,065 

5,525,640 

69X460 


609,661,500     814^66,875 


In  each  of  the  States  areas  have  been  set  apart  as  State  forests 
and  "timber  reserves."  The  total  forest  area  of  the  Commonwealth 
measures  159,375  square  miles.  The  hard  woods  gathered  include 
red  gum,  iron  bark,  blackbutt,  tallow-wood,  red  mahogany,  Sydney 
blue  gum,  and  spotted  gum.  Other  timbers  are  red  cedar,  rose- 
wood, silky  oak,  beech,  veneers,  tulipwood,  coachwood,  red  bean, 
beef  wood,  berry  pine,  cypress  pine,  cherry,  blackwood,  and  other 
species  of  oak. 

Fisheries. — Australia's  food  fisheries,  though  abundant,  have  not 
led  to  the  development  of  an  industry  of  national  importance. 
In  1909  there  were  3,240  boats  engaged  and  5.667  men  employed, 
and  a  total  catch  valued  at  $1,699,320.  This  was  exclusive  of 
pearl  and  shell  fishing  which  employed  3,883  men  and  obtained 
products  valued  at  $1,351,280. 

Manufactures. — The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  Official 
Year-Book,  shows  the  nature  and  extent  of  various  industries  in 
the  year  1909: 
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Industries 


Value  of 
Output 


Tanneries 179 

Soap  and  Candle  factories  78 

Sawmills,     etc.     1,284 

Agricultural    Implements     148 

Engineering,   Ironworks,  etc 764 

Railway    carriages    and    rolling    stock, 

railway   and    tramway   workshops. .  68 

Smelting  works  163 

Bacon-curing    factories     70 

Butter   and    Cheese   factories    650 

Meat  and    Fish   preserving,    ice   and 

refrigerating    works     167 

Biscuit    factories 31 

Jam    and    fruit    preserving,     pickles, 

sauces,   and   vinegar  factories    ....  116 

Confectionery    factories     83 

Flour    Mills    231 

Sugar    Mills    50 

Breweries    125 

Distilleries     32 

Tobacco,    Cigar    and    Cigarette    fac- 
tories       37 

Woolen  and  Tweed  Mills    24 

Boot  and  Shoe  factories  315 

Hat   and    Cap    factories    73 

Coach  and  Wagon   building  works . .  720 

Furniture  and  Cabinetmaking   345 

Electric  Light  and  Power  works....  148 

Gas  and  Coke  works  126 

Grand   total    6,922 


1,980 
1,582 

21,416 
4,081 

17,882 

13,176 

7,646 

821 

3,283 

4,216 
3,026 

4,061 
3,223 
2,676 
4,377 
3,238 
233 

3,991 
2,966 
14,023 
3,361 
7.101 
5,645 
1,827 
3,664 


$1,333,965 
699,796 

10,036,490 
1.783,550 
8,576,460 

8,141,895 

4,811,745 

374,125 

1,479,130 

1,946,280 
863,690 

1,020,296 
935,990 
1,472,795 
1,418,460 
2,100.160 
116,415 

1,483,190 
778,375 
4,504,060 
925,025 
2,594,790 
2,462,465 
1,209.725 
2,261,830 


311,600,950 
6,379,115 

30,494,696 
6,138,695 

24,110,845 

16,174,775 

41,750,636 

6,342,205 

33,636,620 

29,190,790 
5,014,040 

7,062,560 

6,722,860 
39,110,685 

8,290,850 
14,324,615 

1,183,030 

9,536,460 
2,963,326 
15,561,060 
2^68,720 
6,890,815 
5,966,540 
5.716,005 
9,761,115 


139,423      $63,320,620      $345,802,006 


The  above  figures  do  not  include  totals  for  other  non-specified 
industries.  Official  statistics  for  1910  were  as  follows:  number 
of  establishments,  13,822;  employees,  286,831;  wages,  $119,374,- 
795 ;  value  of  output,  $603,853,270. 

Mining. — Although  Australia  is  preeminently  a  pastoral  and 
agricultural  country,  its  mines  and  mining  developments'  are  of 
great  and  increasing  importance.  It  was  the  discovery  of  immense 
stores  of  mineral  wealth  that  first  attracted  attention  to  the  coun- 
try. Coal  was  the  first  discovered  mineral  of  recent  times,  but 
the  discovery  of  gold  brought  about  the  large  influx  of  population. 
The  total  mineral  wealth  of  Australia  cannot  yet  be  ascertained, 
as  the  mineral  exploration  of  the  country  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
Silver  was  discovered  as  early  as  1839,  and  worked  as  early  as 
1864.  Copper  mining  dates  back  to  1844;  lead  to  about  1848; 
iron  to  about  1850 ;  while  the  discovery  of  gold  in  payable  quanti- 
ties, dates  back  to  1851.  Cobalt,  nickel,  manganese,  mercury, 
antimony,  bismuth,  and  zinc  have  all  be,en  found.  Among  the 
more  valuable  non-metalliferous  substances  may  be  mentioned 
coke,  shale,  graphite,  asbestos  and  precious  stones.  The  value 
of  the  output  of  the  most  important  minerals  for  1909  was  as 
follows:  Gold,  $63,022,545;  coal  and  coke,  $16,104,450;  copper,  $11,- 
664,940;  silver,  $10,372,290;  tin,  $4,899,440;  zinc,  $5,207,620;  pre- 
cious stones,  $454,375;  all  other  minerals,  $1,235,585,  making  a 
total  of  $115,225,810.    Persons  employed  numbered  102,526. 
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Exports  and  Imports.— The  year  191 1  continued  the  advance 
in  trade  shown  by  preceding  years.  Exports  were  valued  at  $386,- 
283,774,  and  imports  at  $325,375,665.  An  itemized  list  for  the 
preceding  year,  shows  the  chief  articles  of  export  and  the  increase 
in  total  value: 


Articles 

Butter    $19,210,030 

Coal    4,433,579 

Copper   10,640,801 

Fruit,   fresh   1,415,436 

Grain : 

Wheat 48,220,060 

Flour 6,032,849 

Horses 1,244,617 

Lead    6,149,332 

Leather    2,576,670 

Meats 21,646,819 

Oil,  cocoanut  933,854 

Ores  (not  gold) 5,032,511 


Articles 

Pearl,  shell   $1,565,814 

Silver,  bar,  etc 3,697,187 

Skins    19.214,205 

Tallow 9,188,141 

Timber 4,970,633 

Tin   3,263,348 

Wine   626,600 

Wool    139,866,085 

Other  merchandise 30,183,562 

Total  merchandise   ..  $339,031,072 

Gold 23,027,3M 

Total $362,068,467 


The  chief  articles  of  import  were  as  follows: 


Articles 


Articles 


Ale $2,308,428 

Apparel  and  soft  goods..  68,442,620 

Boots 1,945,702 

Cordage 3,146,694 

Drugs  and  chemicals  . . .  4,443,877 

Earthen  and  china  ware.  1,694,789 

Fish    2,733,813 

Glass    2,066,699 

Hats  and  caps  1,513,608 

Implements,  agricultural.  3,672,712 

Pianos   1,631,478 

Iron  bars,  etc 6,794,304 

Iron,  galvanized,  sheet  ..  8,407,377 

Swelry    1,381,076 

te  goods  8,947,177 

ather    1,870,040 

Machinery 14,547,433 

Manures    3,217,947 

Metal  manufactures   ....  17.989,645 

Oils,  kerosene    3,010,002 


Paper: 

Printing   

Other  

Paints  and  varnish 
Railway  materials. . 

Rubber    goods 

Spirits    

Sugar    (cane) 

Tea 

Timber    

Tobacco 

Tools   

Vehicles  and  parts 
Other   merchandise 


$3,563,612 
3,206,283 
2,347,910 
3,792,943 
3,207,804 
4,337,423 
3,480,508 
5,987,841 

10388,278 
3,734,638 
2,589,938 
6304,902 

71,127,627 


Total  merchandise  ...  $283,944,623 
Gold 6,012,794 

Total    $288,967,317 


The  countries  sharing  the  bulk  of  the  imports  were:  United 
Kingdom,  50  per  cent;  British  possessions,  12  per  cent;  tinted 
States,  11  per  cent;  Germany,  9  per  cent.  Of  the  exports:  United 
Kingdom,  48  per  cent;  British  possessions,  14;  France,  10;  Ger- 
many, 10;  Belgium,  8;  United  States,  4. 

Finance—The  estimates  of  the  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1912,  amounted  to  $99,988,865,  derived  chiefly  from  the  fol- 
lowing sources:  Customs  and  excise  (net)  9Th&$*31  £>st  office> 
telegraph,  and  telephone,  $19,061,129;  land  tax,  $6649,84*. 

Expenditures  for  the  year  were  $97,9*3,688,  exclusive  of  feogr 
177  charged  to  special  appropriations  and  credited  to  *e  fleet 
and  old-age  pensions.     The  surplus  revenue  paid  to  the  States, 
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after  deducting  each  State's  moiety  of  the  special  amount  to 
Western  Australia,  was  $28,344,554. 

The  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  fiscal  year  1912-13  is 
estimated  at  $99,388,530.  Customs  and  excise  duties  are  expected 
to  yield  $70,617,782,  postal  revenue  is  set  down  at  $20,449,033, 
and  land  tax  at  $6,326,450.  The  year's  expenditures  are  estimated 
at  $110,389452.  Deducting  the  accumulated  surpluses  of  the 
past  years  to  the  amount  of  $11,000,922,  the  accounts  just  balance. 

Nearly  $19466,000  is  to  be  spent  in  new  works  and  buildings. 
Included  in  this  will  be  $6,359,683  on  the  construction  of  the 
new  fleet  unit,  $2,649,565  on  military  stores,  $973,300  on  naval 
works,  $4,039,195  on  telegraphs  and  telephones  and  wireless  teleg- 
raphy.   Ten  wireless  stations  are  to  be  erected. 

The  public  debt  of  Australia,  June  30,   1912,  totalled  $1,335,- 

636,415- 
The   Australian   mints  are  located  at  Sydney,  Melbourne  and 

Perth.  In  1909,  the  total  issue  of  gold  sovereigns  and  half- 
sovereigns  was  $48,629,185.  Silver  coins  were  issued,  totaling 
$204,000.     The  British  monetary  system  is  in  force. 

Banking. — Of  the  21  banks  trading  in  the  Commonwealth  4  have 
their  head  offices  in  London,  5  banks  have  their  head  offices  in 
Melbourne,  4  in  Sydney,  3  in  Brisbane,  2  in  Tasmania,  one  in 
Adelaide,  one  in  Perth,  and  the  remaining  bank  is  in  New  Zea- 
land. These  banks  represented,  on  June  30,  1910,  a  paid-up 
capital  of  $97,760,520  and  reserve  profits  amounting  to  $47,191,- 
795.  They  have  branches  throughout  the  country.  The  total 
number  of  savings  banks  in  19 10  was  1,838  distributed  as  fol- 
lows:— New  South  Wales,  653;  Victoria  416;  Queensland,  233; 
South  Australia,  250;  Western  Australia,  149;  and  Tasmania  137. 
These  banks  had  1,483,573  depositors,  and  a  total  deposit  of  $265,- 

587.490. 

There  are  also  155  building  and  investment  societies  with  as- 
sets totaling  $23,307,990;  paid-up  capital  of  $13,288415;  and  de- 
posits of  $6,946,150. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  strength  of  the  army,  June  30,  1910,  was 
as  follows:  permanent  forces,  1,522;  militia,  16,930;  volunteers, 
5,057;  rifle  clubs,  57,882;  cadets,  34,826;  officers  and  chaplains, 
947;  making  a  total  of  117,164.  A  reorganization,  which  may  re- 
sult in  a  peace  strength  of  80,000  trained  soldiers,  came  into  opera- 
tion on  January  1,  191 1,  and  includes  28  regiments  of  light  horse; 
56  batteries;  and  93  battalions  of  infantry.  Male  inhabitants  be- 
tween 18  and  60  years  of  age  with  certain  exceptions  are  liable 
to  service.  The  military  budget  for  the  year  191 1  amounted  to 
$7,771,244. 

In  March,  1909,  the  government  started  the  building  of  a  navy, 
and  orders  were  given  for  the  construction  of  three  vessels.  Two 
of  these  vessels  arrived  in  December,  19 10,  and  the  third  April, 
191 1.    A  ship  of  the  "Dreadnought"  type  is  being  built  at  an  es- 
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timated  total  cost  of  $9,000,000.  Other  boats  building  are  three  un- 
armored  cruisers,  and  two  submarines.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
vessels  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  191 2.  The  naval  budget 
for  191 1  was  $S,75S»56S. 

Trade  Routes. — Australia's  geographical  situation  makes  it 
easily  accessible  from  all  countries.  The  length  of  the  coast-line  is 
8,850  miles.  The  principal  seaports  are  Sydney,  Brisbane,  New- 
castle, and  Townsville  on  the  east ;  Freemantle  and  Albany  on  the 
west,  and  Melbourne,  Port  Adelaide,  and  Hobart  on  the  south 
coast  In  1910  6,750  vessels  entered  the  ports,  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  over  14,000,000.  About  75  per  cent  were  British.  Other 
countries  were  Germany,  France,  and  Norway. 

The  Burdekin  and  Fitzroy  are  the  two  largest  rivers  in  north- 
eastern Queensland.  Other  important  Queensland  rivers  are  the 
Burnett,  the  Mary,  and  the  Brisbane.  Of  New  South  Wales 
rivers,  the  Hunter,  which  drains  about  11,000  square  miles  and 
empties  itself  at  Newcastle,  is  the  most  important,  while  other 
large  rivers  are  the  Clarence,  the  Hawkesbury,  and  the  Shoal- 
haven.  The  largest  Victorian  rivers,  apart  from  tributaries  of  the 
Murray,  are  the  Latrobe,  the  Hopkins,  and  the  Glenelg.  The 
River  Murray,  which  drains  a  considerable  part  of  Queensland, 
the  major  part  of  New  South  Wales,  and  a  large  part  of  Victoria, 
is  one  of  the  longest  rivers  in  the  world.  In  good  seasons,  with 
its  tributary,  the  Darling,  it  is  navigable  for  2,345  miles. 

Some  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  sea  on  the  northwest  coast 
of  Australia — the  Murchison,  Gascoyne,  Ashburton,  Fortescue, 
DeGray,  and  Fitzroy — are  of  considerable  size,  as  also  are  those 
of  the  northern  coast — the  Victoria,  Daly,  Gregory,  Leichhardt, 
Cloncurry,  Gilbert,  and  Mitchell  Rivers.  The  Victoria  River  is  es* 
timated  to  drain  90,000  square  miles. 

In  each  State  the  policy  has  beert  established  that  the  railways 
shall  be  kept  under  the  control  of  the  government.  The  total 
length  of  railways,  in  1910,  was'  17,432  miles,  only  1,016  being 
private.  They  were  divided  as  ftSllows:  New  South  Wales,  3,909 
miles;  Victona,  3,542;  Queensland,  4,205;  South  Australia,  1,970; 
Northern  Territory,  146;  Western  Australia,  2,987;  Tasmania, 
673.  In  1910,  394  miles  were  'opened  and  1,046  were  under  con- 
struction. The  total  cost  of /construction  and  equipment  of  the 
State  railways  of  the  Commonwealth  up  to  June  20,  1910, 
amounted  to  $734,412,370.    The  gross  revenue  for  1910  was  $81,- 

994,756,  and  the  expenditure  $49,320,058. 

■ 

U.  S.  Consular  Service. 

John   P.   Bray,   Consul  General,    Sydney. 
William  C.  Magelssen,  Consu1,  Melbourne. 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

(  Oesterreichisch-  Ungarische  Monarchic  ) 

Capitals — Vienna  and  Buda-Pest 
Emperor   and   King — Franz   Joseph   P 

THE  monarchy  Austria-Hungary  is  composed  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  the  Hungarian  Kingdom,  and  the  provinces  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  which  were  annexed  October  6, 
1908.  It  lies  in  south-central  Europe  between  lat.  420  and  51  ° 
N.  and  between  long.  90  30'  and  260  30'  E.  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Germany  and  Russia;  on  the  east  by  Roumania;  on  the 
south  by  Servia,  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  Italy;  and  on  the  west  by 
Switzerland  and  Germany.  Length  from  north  to  south,  650 
miles;  breadth  from  east  to  west,  800  miles. 

Early  History. — During  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  the  coun- 
try now  called  Austria-Hungary  was  occupied  in  succession  by 
the  Boii,  Vandals,  Goths,  Huns,  Longobards,  and  Avars.  About 
the  year  900  the  Hungarians  overran  the  country,  but  in  955,  Otho 
I  annexed  it  to  Germany.  In  1156  Oesterreich,  or  "Eastern 
Realm"  was  made  a  duchy,  with  Vienna  as  the  ducal  seat.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  important  victories  over  adjoining  nations  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  future  empire.  Maximilian  II  was  the  first 
to  receive  the  imperial  crown  in  1564  as  ruler  over  Austria, 
Hungary  and  Bohemia.  In  17 16  a  successful  war  with  Turkey 
further  strengthened  the  kingdom.  A  loose  federation  held  the 
States  until  Napoleon  proclaimed  himself  Emperor  of  France  in 
1804,  when  Francis,  son  of  Leopold,  declared  himself  hereditary 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  united  all  his  dominions  into  one  Empire. 
He  was  unsuccessful,  however,  m  his  efforts  to  check  the  victo- 
rious Napoleon,  and  was  forced  to  make  peace  with  France.  A 
general  movement  for  political  ^recognition  spread  among  the 
lower  classes  of  the  country,  after  't*he  Russo-Turkish  War  (1877- 
78),  which  the  present  ruler  Franz  /oseph  was  wise  enough  to  see 
and  meet.  His  long  reign  has  witnessed  the  federation  of  the 
various  States  into  a  harmonious  government 

Government— The  union  of  Austria  and  Hungary  is  regarded 
as  a  loose  one,  their  chief  bond  of  concnection  t>einR  tne  possession 
of  the  same  ruler.  He  takes  separ  »te  oaths  of  office,  and  is 
crowned  both  at  Vienna  and  Buda-Pi  -*st.  In  ,l867  it  was  agreed 
to  establish  a  common  administration  f  ior  certain  matters  of  State, 
while   the   two   countries   retained   coc^P1^   independence,   with 

Jun«P8rC5w7med    Empcror  of  A«t«a.   December'    -  mS;  and  King  of  HnW, 
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their  own  constitutions  and  deliberative  bodies.  A  commercial 
union  is  renewed  each  decade,  by  which  various  matters  of  trade, 
such  as  taxes,  consular  duties,  coinage,  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  etc.,  are  regulated.  They  also  have  a  joint  bank  of 
issue,  and  uniform  control  of  interstate  railways  and  monopolies. 
Two  bodies  known  as  the  Delegations,  control  practically  all  of 
the  legislation  necessary  in  conducting  the  common  departments. 
Each  delegation  is  made  up  of  60  members,  20  of  whom  are  elected 
by  the  Upper  Houses  of  the  two  States  and  40  by  the  lower  Houses. 
In  alternate  years  the  delegations  assemble  at  Vienna  and  Buda- 
pest. They  deliberate  apart,  and  communicate  only  in  writing. 
Should  it  happen  that  after  the  interchanges  they  arrive  at  no 
agreement,  they  meet  as  one  body  and  vote  without  debate.  The 
delegates  are  appointed  annually. 

Area  and  Population. — The  total  area  is  261,035  square  miles, 
and  the  population  of  the  whole  country  in  1910  was  51,314,271, 
divided  as  follows: 


State 


Austria     115,903 

Hungary     125,430 

Bosnia             I  ,A  _AO 

Herzegovina  f 19»702 

Total    261,035 


26,150,708 
19.254,559 

1,327,581 


28,567,898 
20,850,700 

1,895,673 


46,732,848 


51,314,271 


Exports  and  Imports. — The  foreign  trade  of  191 1  showed  an 
increase  over  that  of  1910  of  more  than  $64,000,000,  the  increase 
being  in  imports.  The  total  imports  into  the  country  during  191 1 
were  valued  at  $667,000,000,  an  increase  of  $68,000,000  over  1910. 
The  exports,  however,  decreased  in  value  from  $519,300,000  in 
1910  to  $516,200,000  in  191 1.  The  statistics  of  Austrian  foreign 
trade  are  not  published  separately  from  those  of  Hungary. 

The  commercial  union  which  binds  the  two  countries  was  first 
formed  in  1867  and  has  been  formally  renewed  from  time  to  time, 
the  last  agreement  being  in  1907.  Customs,  monopolies,  and 
taxes  levied  upon  such  items  as  tobacco,  wine,  salt,  sugar,  and 
beer  are  regulated  upon  the  same  scale  in  both  Austria  and 
Hungary. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  import  and  export  trade  is  covered  un- 
der three  groups,  the  figures  being  as  follows  for  1910 : 


Group 


Imports 


Exports 


Raw  materials   

Partly    manufactured    goods 
Wholly    manufactured    goods 


$316,533,071 

92,477,330 

159,618,749 


$172,453,497 

87,159,621 

218,917,925 


Total 


4568,629,150 


$478,531,043 
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A  more  detailed  list  of  articles  is  as  follows: 


Imports 


Exports 


Agricultural!  forestry*  and  fishery  products: 

Agricultural  and  industrial   raw    materials    ....  1213,918,101  $92398361 

Edibles    and    beverages    48,507,826  46,026,501 

Mining  and  mill  products: 

Agricultural   and  industrial   raw   materials   ....  64,070369  11,786,304 

Edibles    and    beverages    241,175  1,747,441 

Partly  manufactured  goods  of  all   sorts 22,477,330  87,159,621 

Wholly  manufactured  goods: 

Base  metals,  wares  of   (iron  excepted)    8,706,884  12,558,383 

Brush  and   sieve    makers'   goods    290,118  566,290 

/    Candles,   soap   and   wax    820,067  491,709 

Chemical    products     6,417,322  3,998,153 

Drags  and  perfumery   1,064,306  392,287 

Edibles  and  beverages: 

Agricultural    products     4,654,063  2,638,639 

Industrial    products     8,836,820  61304,745 

Glassware  1,433,746  15,598,169 

Instruments,    clocks     11,568,713  2,737,182 

Ironware     8,896,775  5,561,263 

Leather    goods     2,634,713  9,789,992 

Literary   and   art    objects    11,526,566  5,510,712 

Machines,   apparatus,    electrotechnical   supplies    ....  26,746,817  7,934368 

Matches     328,463  2,544,452 

Mineral    oils,    refined     652,394  6,741,913 

Oil  silk  and  wares  thereof  359,722  406,345 

Paper  and   paper  goods    6,861,541  8,690.966 

Pottery     1,780,940  4,664.413 

Precious     metals     and     wares     thereof,     including 

Srccious   and  semiprecious  stones   8,629,216  1,718,587 
ucts   of   textile   industry: 

Cotton     7,446,033  11394,297 

Flax,   hemp,   jute,   and  the   like    1.073,243  6,257355 

Silk     i 1X735,541  3,27&,070 

Wool      9334,124  13,204,066 

Ready-made    clothing    and    articles    4,887,499  13,031,422 

Rubber  and   rubber  goods   4,700,130  3,664348 

Stoneware     1356396  770306 

Straw,  goods  of,  including  chip,   etc    2,906,127  976371 

Vehicles     ...... 4,112384  2.612,638 

Wooden   goods,  turners'  and  carvers'  goods   4,923,496  14,996300 


Total 

$568,629350 

8478331,013 

Trade  by  countries  (1909)  was  as  follows: 

• 

Countries 

Exports 

Imports 

Germany     

Great    Britain 

Italy     

Russia     

Switzerland     . . . 

Turldey     

Rou  mania  

Servia     

France     

Netherlands     . . . 

Belgium     

Egypt     

British  India  . . 
United  States  .. 
Other    countries 

Total 


8208,976,400 

49382*200 

46,670,000 

15,399,000 

19,037,000 

18,888,600 

18357,000 

3,861,000 

13,861300 

6,187,000 

4,472,600 

6.842,800 

11,670,000 

16,841,200 

8,915,400 


$213,890,400 

43,781,400 

24,624,800 

86378,000 

14396,200 

8,782,400 

26,003300 

6,302,800 

19,472,000 

4.423,400 

9,911,400 

8,481,000 

34,703300 

46,211,600 

81,998.200 


8446,098,000 


$626,949,600 
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Finance. — The  expense  of  conducting  the  common  government 
is  shared  by  the  two  states.  Austria  pays  63.6  per  cent,  and 
Hungary  36.4  per  cent  The  net  proceeds  of  the  common  customs 
is  applied  to  the  cost  of  the  administration.  The  agreement  was 
renewed  in  1907  for  ten  years.  In  1912  the  net  expenditure  was 
$94,184,604 ;  the  joint  revenue  from  customs  $36,693400;  and  the 
proportionate  government  tax  was:  Austria,  $36,564,500;  Hungary, 
$20,926,800.  In  1867  a  law  was  passed  that  no  loans  could  be  con- 
tracted by  the  states  jointly. 

The  joint  budget  for  1910  was  as  follows: 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


State  Contributions   ....    $52,500,000              Foreign  Affairs  $8,181,784 

Customs  receipts 32,468,000              Army   68360,549 

Remaining  in  treasury  . .        1,809,250             Navy    13,419,490 

Finance 951.356 

Control    67,990 


Total 186,777,260  Total  886,501,169 

The  Austro-Hungarian  is  the  national  bank  of  issue.  At  least 
two-fifths  of  its  notes  must  be  protected  by  coin  reserves.  Its 
capital  in  19 10  was  $42,000,000,  and  outstanding  notes  $439,000,000. 

The  monetary  system  was  placed  on  a  gold  basis  by  a  law, 
passed  in  Austria,  in  1892,  and  in  Hungary  ten  years  later.  The 
monetary  unit,  the  crown,  however,  is  not  a  gold  coin.  It  is 
equivalent  to  twenty  cents,  American  money.  The  new  gold  coins 
are  the  20-crown  piece,  the  10-crown  piece,  and  the  ducat  (equal 
to  nearly  iiJ4  crowns).  Nickel  coins  are  the  20-heller  piece, 
equal  to  one-fifth  of  a  crown  (4  cents),  and  the  10  heller,  half  this 
amount  Bronze  coins  of  one  and  two  hellers  are  issued.  Silver 
gulden  or  florins,  an  earlier  issue,  are  also  circulated. 

Army. — Throughout  the  dual  monarchy  military  service  is  com- 
pulsory. Service  begins  at  the  age  of  21,  and  continues  for  three 
years  in  the  standing  army,  followed  by  seven  years  in  the  re- 
serve. Only  one  year  in  active  military  service  is  required  of 
persons  of  educational  qualifications.  Six  permanent  cavalry  di- 
visions are  maintained,  but  eight  could  be  pressed  into  service  in 
case  of  war.  The  strength  of  the  army  in  1910,  a  year  of  peace, 
was  as  follows:  Infantry,  no  regiments  with  10,800  officers,  and 
183,067  men;  Cavalry,  42  regiments  with  1,926  officers,  and  45,- 
996  men;  Artillery,  48  regiments,  with  2,333  officers,  and  37,518 
men;  and  other  officers  and  men  making  the  total,  22,188  officers, 
and  297,386  men.  This  does  not  include  the  Austrian  Landwehr 
totaling  4,345  officers,  and  40,954  men;  or  the  Hungarian  Honved 
totaling  3,545  officers,  and  28,714  men;  which  would  bring  the 
grand  total  of  officers  and  men  up  to  riearly  400,000.  There  are 
also  72,623  horses. 

The  military  budget  of  the  two  countries  in  the  year  191 0  was 
$68,880,549. 


No. 

Displacement 

in  tons 

6 

66,000 

S 

18,800 

6 

30,000 

43 

•  •  *  •  • 

14 

6,000 

6 

1,392 

6 

6,060 

17 

23,864 

18 

28,313 
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N»vy. — The  navy  includes  168  vessels  large  and  small,  some  of 
which,  however,  are  obsolete,  and  are  being  rapidly  replaced  by 
modern  vessels.  One  battleship  and  9  cruisers  were  launched  in 
1910,  and  4  battleships  are  being  built.  The  navy  is  commanded 
by  1  Admiral,  3  Vice-Admirals,  and  8  Rear-Admirals,  It  also  has 
817  officers  and  midshipmen,  671  engineers,  surgeons,  etc.,  and 
about  15,000  sailors. 

The  following  was  the  naval  strength,  Jan.  1,  1912,  according 
to  a  special  report  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Naval  Intelligence: 


Vessels 

Battleships  

Armored  Cruisers , 

Protected  Cruisers , 

Torpedo  Boats   

Destroyers    , 

Submarines    , 

Coast  Defense  Vessels  

Transports    

Special    Service    , 

Total    m  175,419 

\  The  Austrian  naval  program  for  191 1  provided  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  following  vessels,  each  to  cost  approximately  the 
sum  named:  Four  dreadnoughts  of  20,000  tons,  $50,000,000;  3 
cruisers  of  3,500  tons,  $6,250,000;  6  torpedo  destroyers  of  800 
tons,  $3,750,000;  12  high-sea  torpedo  boats,  $2,500,000;  6  sub- 
marine boats,  $2,075,000.  The  total  naval  estimates  for  191 1 
amount  to  approximately  $25,000,000.  A  new  naval  program  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  delegations,  which 
authorizes  the  expenditure  of  $63,417,200  for  shipbuilding,  in  six 
installments,  during  the  years  191 1  to  1916,  inclusive.  With  this 
amount  there  are  to  be  constructed  4  battleships,  3  cruisers,  6 
destroyers,  12  torpedo  boats,  and  6  submarines.  Two  of  these 
battleships  were  laid  down  in  1910,  and  contracts  for  the  other 
two  have  been  awarded.  Of  the  remaining  vessels  of  the  new 
program  some  have  already  been  ordered,  and  the  others  will  be 
ordered  shortly.  During  191 1  there  was  completed  the  battleship 
Zrinyi,  of  14,271  tons  displacement. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To  the  United  States 

Baron  Hengelmuller  von  Hengervar,  Privy  Councilor.  Ambassador  Extraordi. 

nary  and   Plenipotentiary. 
"Konstantin  von  Masirevich,   First  Secretary. 

From  the  United  States 

Richard  C.   Kerens,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary,  Vienna. 
U.  Grant   Smith,  Secretary  of  Embassy. 
Paul  Nash,  Consul  General,  Buda-Pest. 
Charlcn  Denby,  Consul  General,  Vienna. 
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The  political  affairs  of  Austria  are  divided  into  two  heads :  ( I ) 
the  general  government,  and  (2)  the  provincial  governments;  with 
certain  affairs  peculiar  to  each. 

The  general  government  is  controlled  by  a  Parliament,  or 
Reichsrath,  which  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  house. 
The  former  is  composed  of  Princes  of  the  Imperial  Family,  nobles, 
large  landowners,  prelates,  and  life  members — the  total  number 
in  191 1  being  238.  The  lower  house  consists  of  members  elected 
by  a  direct  popular  vote — every  male  citizen  over  24 ,  years  of 
age,  who  has  lived  one  year  in  his  district,  being  entitled  to  vote. 
The  total  representation  is  516  members,  or  one  for  each  unit  of 
population,  amounting  to  about  50,000.  The  Emperor  chooses  the 
presiding  officers  of  the  upper  house,  while  those  of  the  lower 
are  elected  by  the  members.  The  lower  house  continues  in  ses- 
sion for  six  years;  but  in  case  of  dissolution  by  the  Emperor 
a  new  election  must  be  held. 

The  Emperor  is  represented  by  a  premier  and  a  cabinet  of  ten 
members,  dealing  respectively  with  Interior,  Finance,  Commerce, 
Justice,  Instruction,  Railways,  Agriculture,  National  Defense, 
Labor,  and  General. 

The  local  governments  deal  with  affairs  not  strictly  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Parliament.  There  are  seventeen  separate  diets, 
or  landtags,  each  consisting  of  one  deliberative  body  made  up  of 
prelates,  professors,  landowners,  and  the  elected  delegates.  The 
number  of  members  varies  in  the  different  provinces  from  26  in 
Vorarlberg  to  242  in  Bohemia. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  local  governing  bodies  for 
each  commune  or  district,  which  are  chosen  by  popular  vote  and 
regulate  strictly  local  matters. 

Area  and  Population. — According  to  the  official  census  of  1910 
the  area  and  population  of  Austria  proper  were  as  follows : 


Provinces 


Census 
1910 


Lower  Austria   7,654 

Upper  Austria 4,631 

Salzburg   2,767 

Styria   8,670 

Carinthia    4,005 

Carniola   t 3,856 

Coastland    3,084 

Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg    11,324 

Bohemia   20,060 

Moravia    8,583 

Silesia     1.987 

Galicia     30,307 

Bukowina     4,035 

Dalmatia 4,940 

Total 115,903 

O  D  13  335 


3,100,493 

3.530,698 

810,246 

852,667 

192,763 

214,997 

1,356,494 

1,441,604 

367,324 

394,735 

508,150 

526,083 

756,646 

894,457 

981,949 

1,092,292 

6,318,697 

6,774,309 

2,437,706 

2,620,914 

680,422 

756,590 

7,315,939 

8,022,126 

730,195 

801,364 

593,784 

646,062 

26,150,708 


28,567,898 
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The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  last  ten  years  has  been  9.2. 
The  population  per  square  mile  is  287.  There  were  a  few  more 
females  than  males,  due  partly  to  emigration.  In  1909  there  were 
213,051  marriages,  964,792  births,  and  645,953  deaths. 

In  round  figures  the  leading  nationalities  represented  were  as 
follows:  German,  10,000,000;  Bohemian,  Moravian,  and  Slovak, 
6,000,000;  Polish,  4,500,000;  Ruthenian,  3,500,000;  Slovene,  1,250,- 
000;  Servian,  715,000;  Italian,  735,000;  Roumanian,  250,000;  Hun- 
garian, 300,000. 

Almost  exactly  one-half  of  the  total  population  are  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits;  mining  and  manufacturing  standing  next 
in  importance. 

In  1910  148,638  Austrians  emigrated,  three-fourths  of  them  com- 
ing to  the  United  States. 

The  principal  cities  with  their  population  (1910)  are  as  fol- 
lows: Vienna,  2,030,850;  Prague,  224,721;  Trieste,  229475;  Lem- 
berg,  206,574;  Graz,  151,668;  Cracow,  150,318;  Brunn,  125,008; 
Pilsen,  81,165. 

Education. — Education  is  compulsory  in  Austria  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  14.  There  are  seven  different  kinds  of  schools, 
including  universities,  depending  upon  the  course  of  instruction, 
After  the  elementary  schools  come  what  are  called  the  gymnasia 
and  realschulen;  and  these  are  followed  by  technical  high  schools, 
schools  for  special  subjects,  colleges,  etc.  In  1908,  according  to 
the  last  official  figures,  there  were  22,985  elementary  schools,  with 
102,937  teachers,  and  4,377,913  pupils.  In  8,946  of  these  schools 
the  language  used  was  German;  Czech  and  other  Slav  dialects 
were  used  in  12,869  schools;  and  the  remainder  used  Italian, 
Roumanian,  and  Magyar. 

Special  preparation  for  the  colleges  is  afforded  by  the  gymnasia 
and  realscnulen.  There  were,  in  1910,  278  gymnasia  employing 
over  6,000  teachers,  and  accommodating  95,067  pupils;  and  144 
realschulen,  with  3,500  teachers,  and  47,519  pupils. 

The  State  maintains  8  universities  (Vienna,  2  Prague,  Graz, 
Cracow,  Lemberg,  Innsbruck,  and  Cernowitz)  employing  1,632 
instructors,  and  with  28,662  students. 

In  19 1 1  there  were  48  theological  colleges — 43  being  Roman 
Catholic  and  5,472  technical  schools  accommodating  350,000 
students. 

Religion. — Full  religious  liberty  is  given  to  recognized  denom- 
inations. The  Roman  Catholic  Church  includes  about  80  pe.r 
cent  of  the  population,  having  a  total  of  21,000,000  members.  The 
Greek  Catholics  have  over  3,000,000;  the  Greek  Oriental  600,000; 
the  Evangelical,  500,000,  and  the  Jews,  1,230,000.  The  Catholic 
church  maintains  10  archbishops  and  25  bishops. 

Agriculture. — Nearly  14,000,000  persons,  or  one-half  the  total 
population,  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  forestry.  The  cul- 
tivated area  in  291 1  was  45,913,000  acres,  or  65  per  cent  of  the 
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whole  area.     The  total  acreage  and  production  of  the  principal 
cereals  in  1910  were  as  follows : 


Acreage 
1911 


Yield  in  Bushels 
1910 


Corn   833,000 

Wheat  2,998,800 

Oats    4,550,000 

Barley  „ 2,735,000 

Rye   "  5,200,000 

Potatoes  3,600,000 


16,600,000 

67,689,000 

142,001,000 

67,618,000 

108,939,000 

479,616,000 


In  1912,  the  yield  in  bushels  was:  corn,  15,052,000;  wheat, 
69,712,000;  oats,  146,376,000;  barley,  74,145,000;  rye,  119,619,000'; 
flaxseed,  875,000;  sugar  beets,  255,000,000.  Hay  totaled  14,200,- 
000  tons. 

The  raising  of  live  stock  is  a  valuable  adjunct.  The  last  official 
figures  (1910)  were  as  follows:  cattle,  9,160,009;  horses,  1,802,848; 
sheep,  2,428,101;  swine,  6,432,080;  goats,  1,256,778;  mules  and 
asses,  73,4°7« 

Mining  and  Manufactures. — The  workers  in  mines,  including 
salt  works  and  smelting,  in  1909,  numbered  152,355  men,  6,096 
women,  and  6,504  children.  The  quantity  and  value  of  the  out- 
put for  the  same  year  were  as  follows: 


Mineral 


Production 
in  tons 


Value 


Coal 

Iron   

Salt    

Quicksilver 
Graphite    . . 

Zinc    

Gold    

Silver    . . . . 

Lead 

Copper  . . . 


43,732,434 

4,350,860 

$27,962,732 

345,781 

102,204 

1,066,178 

44,781 

50,207 

1,586,139 

215,638 

1,328,301 

36,845 

1,636,000 

13,992 

462,192 

The  manufactures  include  all  kinds  of  textiles,  art  goods,  nov- 
elties, machinery,  and  metal  ware,  and  food  and  drink  products. 
There  were  1,271  breweries  in  1908,  and  41,000  distilleries. 
There  were  also  210  sugar  refineries,  and  33  tobacco  factories. 
The  total  number  of  establishments,  large  and  small,  was  710,000, 
employing  4,997,000  persons. 

During  the  first  half  of  191 1,  21  new  stock  companies  organized; 
total  capital,  $9,699,340,  as  compared  with  23  during  the  same 
period  in  1910,  total  capital,  $8,755,390. 

Exports  and  Imports. — See  Austria-Hungary. 

Finance. — The  General  Debt  of  Austria  amounted  to  $1,035,- 
800,000,  in  1912.  To  this  Hungary  pays  about  $12,500,000  annually. 
The  Special  Debt  amounted  (1912)  to  $1,412,300,000.  The  budget 
for  191 1  was  as  follows: 
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Revenue 

Finance : 

Taxes,  Customs,  etc.  $339,660,160 
Commerce: 

Posts,  Telegraphs, 

etc 41,066,912 

Railways    162,231,900 

Agriculture 4,637,761 

Public  Works 8.060,874 

Council  of  State 601,720 

Interior   447,248 

National  Defense 314,241 

Worship  and  Instruction  3,429,240 

Justice 910,252 

Public  Buildings 157345 

Pensions    2,060,500 

General    124,332 


Total   $563,701,975 


Expenditure 

Civil  List $2,260,000 

Cabinet  Chancery 37,927 

Parliament 833,161 

Imperial  Tribunal 13,432 

Council  of  State 1,014,422 

Joint  Government 64,865,609 

Interior   10,835,792 

Defense 19,421,470 

Worship  and  Instruction  21,112,158 
Finance: 

Taxes,  Customs,  etc.  170,897,367 
Commerce : 

Posts,  Telegraphs, 

etc.    44,643,976 

Railways    149,936,380 

Agriculture  11,869,005 

Public  Works 20,064,194 

Justice 17,542,793 

Public  Buildings   5,074,866 

Board  of  Control  143,480 

Pensions  22,228,246 

General  836,234 

Total    $563,639,491 


The  estimated  budget  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1912, 
was:  revenue,  $592,149,035;  and  expenditure,  $592,087,104.  The 
estimates  include  a  loan  of  $27,325,800,  for  railroads,  and  interest 
on  loans. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  national  bank  has  already  been  men- 
tioned under  Austria- Hungary.  On  January  1,  1912,  there  were 
90  private  banks  and  joint-stock  banks  in  Austria,  with  a  total 
capital  of  $175,000,000,  and  deposits  aggregating  $140,000,000. 
There  were  also  655  savings  banks,  with  over  four  million  de- 
positors, and  over  one  billion  deposits;  and  postal  savings  banks 
numbering  6,803,  w'tn  over  *wo  million  depositors  and  $116,700,- 
000  in  savings. 

Trade  Routes. — The  navigable  streams  of  Austria  have  a  total 
length  for  steamers  of  830  miles.  For  barges  and  light  draft  ves- 
sels the  total  length  is  4,200  miles.  Several  of  the  rivers  are  im- 
proved by  connecting  canals.  Austria  proper  is  an  inland  coun- 
try, the  chief  stream  being  the  Danube,  which  with  its  tribu- 
taries drains  nearly  the  entire  State,  finally  emptying  into  the 
Black  Sea.  The  ports  on  the  Adriatic  Sea  lie  to  the  South  of 
Hungary,  and  the  watershed  drains  away  from  this  sea  on  ac- 
count of  a  coast  range  of  high  hills.  Several  lines  of  steamers 
ply  regularly  upon  the  Danube.  The  total  length  of  railway 
lines  in  1908  was  13.940,  the  lines  controlled  by  the  Government 
being  9,549  miles.  The  total  amount  of  goods  hauled  was  155,- 
102,000  tons. 
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The  Hungarian  Constitution,  which  was  originally  formulated 
in  the  year  891  upon  the  first  occupation  of  the  country  by  the 
Magyars,  has  been  subjected  to  many  vicissitudes  during  the  suc- 
ceeding one  thousand  years.  The  first  charter  which  granted  pop- 
ular rights  was  the  "Bulla  Aurea"  formulated  in  1222.  As  a 
result  of  an  insurrection  in  1849  the  rights  granted  by  this  charter 
were  abrogated,  and  it  was  nearly  twenty  years  afterward  until 
they  were  restored.  When  Franz  Joseph,  then  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, was  offered  the  Hungarian  crown,  in  1867,  he  took  oath  to 
restore  and  maintain  all  the  ancient  rights  allowed  by  this  Con- 
stitution. 

The  King  is  represented  in  Hungary  by  the  President  of  the 
Council,  and  a  Cabinet  of  nine  members,  as  follows:  Finance, 
National  Defense,  Privy  Council,  Interior,  Education  and  Public 
Worship,  Justice,  Industry  and  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  Pro- 
vincial (for  the  affairs  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia). 

The  Parliament  consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  house.  The 
House  of  Lords  is  composed  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  life-members, 
and  other  dignitaries,  totaling  about  350.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  elected  by  popular  vote  of  all  male  citizens  of  20 
years  or  over  who  pay  taxes  or  possess  certain  educational  qual- 
ifications. The  electoral  vote  in  1910  was  1,162,241.  Elections 
are  held  every  five  years.  The  total  membership  of  the  lower 
house  is  453. 

There  is  also  local  government  for  the  districts  and  communes, 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  officers  chosen  by  a  direct  vote.  Such 
officers  are  elected  for  terms  of  three  and  four  years. 

Area  and  Population. — Hungary  with  its  provinces  of  Croatia 
and  Slavonia  has  an  area  of  125,430  square  miles,  divided  into 
71  communes.  The  population  in  19 10  was  20,850,700,  showing  an 
increase  of  8.3  per  cent  in  ten  years.  The  Hungarian,  or  Mag- 
yar, race  formed  nearly  one-half  of  this  total,  the  others  being 
chiefly  Roumanian  (2,800,000),  German  (2,200,000),  Slovak  (2,- 
100,000),  Croatian  (1,100,000).  In  1909  there  were  178,885  mar- 
riages, 792,354  births,  and  542,757  deaths. 

Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  mining  and  manufacturing  coming  next  with  11  per  cent. 

In  1909  there  were  129,337  emigrants  from  Hungary  to  the 
United  States. 

The  principal  cities  are  as  follows:  Buda-Pest,  732,322; 
Szeged,  102,991;  Szabadka,  82,122;  Debreczen,  75,006;  Pozsony, 
65,867,  and  Zagreb,  61,002.  Twenty  other  cities  have  over  30,000 
population. 

Education  and  Religion. — Education  is  compulsory  for  children 
from  6  to  12  years  old,  with  repetition  courses  for  children  from 
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12  to  15.  An  industrial  law  in  1884  required  special  courses  for 
apprentices  to  trades.  There  are  8  different  kinds  of  schools,  de- 
pending upon  the  course  followed:  kindergartens,  elementary 
schools,  secondary  schools,  preparatory  schools,  academies  of  law, 
theological  seminaries,  technical  high  schools,  and  universities. 

In  1909  there  were  19,175  primary  schools  with  44,280  teachers 
and  2,868,889  pupils;  230  secondary  schools  with  4,689  teachers 
and  73,731  pupils;  schools  and  colleges  of  all  other  kinds  num- 
bered 1,786,  with  11,947  instructors,  and  221,491  students. 

The  State  maintains  three  universities,  with  faculties  in  the- 
ology, law,  medicine,  and  philosophy.  The  university  at  Buda- 
pest has  351  instructors,  6,491  students;  the  university  of  Kolozs- 
var  has  136  instructors,  2,078  students;  the  university  of  Zagreb 
has  87  instructors,  1,055  students. 

Full  religious  liberty  is  allowed.  Roman  Catholics  outnumber 
all  others,  comprising  about  52  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 
Next  come  the  Greek  Oriental  Church  with  14.6  per  cent,  the 
Evangelical  Helvetian  with  12.7  per  cent,  the  Greek  Catholic  with 
9.6  per  cent,  the  Evangelical  Augsburg  with  6.7  per  cent,  and 
Jews,  4.4  per  cent. 

Agriculture. — The  chief  industry  of  Hungary  is  agriculture  and 
forestry,  furnishing  employment  to  69  per  cent  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation. The  cultivated  area  in  1910  was  47,226,940  acres,  or 
79  per  cent  of  the  total  area.  According  to  a  recent  report 
of  the  Hungarian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  the  acreage  and 
production  of  the  chief  products  for  1910  and  191 1  were  as 
follows : 


Crop 


Estimated  Yield 
1911 


Corn     6,165,609  187,731,000  131.174,000 

Wheat    8,243,000  194,684,000  176,809,000 

Oats    2,662,000  80,126,000  89,837.000 

Barley 2,735,000  58,490,000  72,752,000 

Rye     2,674,000  64,721,000  50,351,000 

Potatoes    1,553,700  176,974,000  145,661,000 

Live  stock  in  1908  numbered  7,904,634  sheep,  7,152,568  cattle, 
5,489,946  swine,  2,173,648  horses,  308,997  goats,  25,766  mules  and 
asses. 

Silk  culture  has  proved  to  be  a  profitable  industry,  cocoons  to 
the  value  of  $864,800  being  produced  in  1909.  Bee  culture  is 
another  profitable  industry,  the  total  products  of  the  same  year 
being  valued  at  $938,600. 

The  forests  are  controlled  by  the  state.  The  total  forest  area 
being  22,532,958  acres,  chiefly  growing  oak,  beech,  and  pine  trees. 

Mining  and  Manufacturing. — The  chief  mineral  produced  is 
lignite,  the  value  of  the  product  in  1909  being  $13,768,000.  Next 
came  iron,  $11,451,200;  coal,  $3,593,000;  gold,  $1,786,600;  silver, 
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$188,000.  The  mines,  including  salt  works,  employed  80,252  men, 
J>333  women,  and  5,513  children. 

The  total  number  of  persons  directly  or  indirectly  employed  in 
manufactures  in  1910  was  2,750,000.  These  included  workers  in 
clothing,  foodstuffs,  iron  and  metals,  glass  and  earthenware,  tex- 
tiles, chemicals,  etc.  There  were  86  breweries,  and  66,327  dis- 
tilleries. Tobacco  manufacturing  is  a  state  monopoly,  maintain- 
ing 21  establishments,  and  employing  20,000  persons.  The  sugar 
refineries  in  the  entire  country  numbered  23,  and  employed  18,000 
persons. 

In  Hungary  about  200  new  stock  companies  were  formed  in 
the  first  half  of  191 1,  with  $24,360,000  capital.  In  59  stock  com- 
panies $45,066,000  was  added  to  the  capital;  19  banks  increased 
their  capital  $31444,700  and  5  insurance  companies  $1,664,600. 
There  were  236  limited  companies  organized  with  capital  of 
$8,789,900.  'There  are  about  1,300  Hungarian  limited  companies, 
having  capital  of  $65,772,200. 

Exports  and  Imports.— The  foreign  trade  of  Hungary  is  reck- 
oned with  that  of  Austria-Hungary,  which  see. 

Finance. — The  Hungarian  budget  estimates  for  19 13  show  re- 
ceipts of  $420,780,000  and  expenditures  totaling  $420,769,000,  in 
contrast  to  receipts  of  $375,960,000  and  expenditures  of  $375,960,- 
000  for  1912.  An  increase  of  $10,960,000  is  looked  for  in  the 
revenue  from  the  railroads;  of  $2,882,600  in  the  receipts  of  the 
tobacco  regie;  of  $3,249,015  from  the  iron  works;  and  of  $1,723,- 
470  in  the  receipts  of  the  post,  telegraph,  and  telephone  administra- 
tion. The  tax  on  food  and  liquors  in  1913  is  expected  to  yield 
$6,454,588  more  than  in  1912. 

Included  among  the  estimated  expenditures  are  the  following 
appropriations:  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  $23,651,114;  Ministry  of 
Finance,  $62,401,029;  Ministry  of  Commerce,  $138,353,808;  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture,  $20,615,663;  Ministry  of  Education  and  Reli- 
gion, $28,188,350;  Ministry  of  Justice,  $12,796,899;  Ministry  for 
Home  Defense,  $17,757,883. 

The  public  debt  in  1912  amounted  to  $1,456,000,000,  the  chief 
items  being  the  consolidated  debt,  $816,774,000,  and  annuities, 
$207,755,000. 

Trade  Routes. — The  Danube  River  is  the  largest  navigable  water- 
way and  means  of  communication  by  sea.  The  Theiss,  with  its 
tributaries,  gathers  the  waters  of  eastern  Hungary,  and  empties 
into  the  Danube  at  Titel.  The  Franzens  Canal,  137  miles,  is  the 
longest  artificial  waterway,  and  connects  the  Danube  with  the 
Theiss.  Fiume  is  the  principal  seaport  of  the  state.  The  total 
length  of  navigable  rivers  and  canals  is  3,087  miles,  of  which 
1,922  are  navigable  for  steamers. 

The  railway  lines  total  12,583  miles,  of  which  5,025  miles  are 
owned  by  the  state.  The  goods  carried  in  1909  totaled  66,896,000 
tons. 
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BOSNIA    AND    HERZEGOVINA 

Since  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  July  13,  1878,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
have  been  part  of  Austria-Hungary.  In  October,  1908,  they  were 
formally  annexed.  Bosnia  is  located  northwest  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  and,  with  Herzegovina,  is  bounded  by  Croatia  and  Slavo- 
nia  on  the  north  and  west;  by  Servia  and  Montenegro  on  the 
east,  and  Dalmatia  on  the  southwest.  The  combined  area  is 
about  19,702  square  miles.  Toward  the  north  the  country  is 
level,  and  in  the  south  it  is  mountainous  and  woody.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Drina,  which  separates  Bosnia  from  Servia,  and 
the  Save,  which  forms  a  good  part  of  the  northern  boundary. 

Government. — The  constitution,  proclaimed  February  20,  1910, 
provides  for  a  Diet  of  92  members.  Of  these,  72  are.  elected,  and 
the  seats  are  allotted  to  the  religious  and  racial  denominations.  The 
Serbs  receive  31 ;  Mohammedans,  24;  Croats,  16,  and  Jews,  I.  The 
Crown  appoints  each  year  a  President  and  two  Vice  Presidents. 
The  office  of  President  is  held  in  turn  by  a  Serb,  a  Mussulman, 
and  a  Croat.  The  sanction  of  the  Imperial  Government  must 
be  had  before  a  bill  can  be  introduced  into  the  Diet  This  body 
deals  with  provincial  finances,  taxes,  railways,  police,  public 
works,  and  civil  and  criminal  law.  All  laws  are  subject  to  Austrian 
or  Hungarian  veto. 

Social  Condition. — The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1910  was  1,895,-' 
673,  of  whom  993,599  were  males,  and  902,074  females.  There 
was  an  increase  of  20.9  per  cent  over  the  census  of  1895.  The 
nationality  is  Croato-Servian,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Jews  and 
Gypsies.  The  chief  cities  are  Sarajevo,  with  51,949;  Mostar, 
16*369;  Banjaluka,   14,900,  and  Tuzla,  11,333. 

The  19 10  census  showed  the  following  figures  for  religious 
orders:  Mohammedans,  611,884;  Servian  Orthodox,  824,021; 
Roman  Catholic,  433480;  Evangelical,  6,247;  Greek  Church,  8,097; 
Jews,  11,850;  other  religions,  94. 

Education  is  free  but  not  compulsory.  It  is  divided  into 
primary,  elementary,  advanced,  and  technical  schools.  In  1909 
there  were  1,070  primary  schools,  434  elementary  schools,  27  ad- 
vanced and  commercial  schools,  and  42  Mohammedan  seminaries. 
Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  education 
since  the  provinces  became  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire, but  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  is  still  illiterate. 

The  people  are  industrious  and  temperate,  and  courteous  toward 
strangers. 

Industries. — The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  about  90  per  cent  of 
the  population  is  engaged  in  agricultural  development.  Tobacco, 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  millet,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  flax,  and 
hemp  are  grown.  The  annual  tobacco  crop,  which  amounts  to 
3,000  tons,  is  a   Government  monopoly.     Experimental   stations 
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and  model  farms  have  been  established  by  the  Government,  and 
farmers  are  being  assisted  in  various  ways.  Cattle,  sheep,  horses, 
swine,  and  poultry  are  raised  extensively.  Most  of  the  products 
are  raised  for  home  consumption,  and  farming  is  still  in  a  rela- 
tively low  state  of  development.  Fruit  of  all  sorts  flourishes 
naturally,  and  forms  a  profitable  export.  In  1909  there  were 
19,926  tons  of  plums  and  other  fruits  exported,  valued  at  $1,078,- 
600.  The  acreage  and  production  of  the  chief  crops  for  19 10  were 
as  follows: 


Crop 


Production 
in  Bushels 


Corn    529,900  10,972,000 

Wheat  247.100  2,939,000 

Oats   185,300  4,478,000 

Barley  202,600  3,445,000 

Rye  30,900  394,000 

Potatoes     2,949,000 

There  were  also  11464,000  pounds  of  tobacco  produced. 

The  Government  has  control  of  the  mineral  industry  and  min- 
ing is  carried  on  chiefly  by  its  officials.  Iron,  quicksilver,  copper, 
coal,  manganese,  chromium,  are  the  leading  minerals.  In  1909 
the  output  of  coal  was  696,114  tons,  of  iron  ore  120,069  tons, 
of  manganese,  5,692  tons.  The  miners  employed  numbered  3,244. 
The  output  of  metals  in  1909  consisted  of  raw  iron,  49,062  tons 
($683,489);  and  wrought  iron,  22,307  tons,  value  $620,606;  cast 
iron  goods,  2,329  tons,  value  $98,766.  There  are  salt  pits  in  Tuzla, 
and  in  1909  the  output  reached  22,128  tons,  valued  at  $491,248. 

These  provinces  are  included  in  the  customs  territory  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. In  1009  their  total  exports  were  $24,595,473,  and 
their  imports  were  $27,907,708.  There  were  1,037  miles  of  rail- 
way lines. 
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BELGIUM 

(Royaume  de  Belgique) 

Capital — Brussels 

King — Albert   I    (acceded   December    17,    1909) 

THE  Kingdom  of  Belgium  is  one  of  the  smaller  countries 
in  north-central  Europe.  Situated  between  lat.  490  30' 
and  510  30'  N.,  and  long.  20  33'  and  6°  6f  E.,  it  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Germany,  on  the  north  by  the  North  Sea  and 
Holland,  and  on  the  west  and  south  by  France.  The  Scheldt, 
108  miles  long,  is  the  principal  river.  The  country  is  level  and 
low.  In  some  parts  of  Flanders  dikes  have  been  built  to  hold 
off  the  sea. 

Early  History. — The  name  Belgium  is  taken  from  the  Celtic 
people,  Belgae,  who  inhabited  the  country  up  to  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. By  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  in  843,  Artois  and  Flanders  were 
united  to  France.  Belgium  proper,  under  Lothaire,  grandson  of 
Charlemagne,  was  dependent  on  the  German  Empire.  The 
feudal  system  arose  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  but  notwith- 
standing the  attempts  to  repress  them,  the  people  continued  to 
prosper,  and  commerce  and  industry  flourished.  In  1506  the  coun- 
try fell  under  the  rule  of  the  Spanish  Emperor,  Charles  V,  and 
remained  a  Spanish  Province  until  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  in 
1 71 3.  Belgium  was  assigned  to  Austria  by  this  treaty,  and  as- 
sumed the  name  Austrian  Netherlands.  Joseph  II,  son  of  Maria 
Theresa,  attempted  to  curb  internal  abuses,  and  subdue  the  power 
of  the  clergy.  Insurgents  overran  the  country  in  1789,  and  the 
following  year  the  Provinces  were  formed  into  an  independent 
state  called  United  Belgium.  Following  Austrian  rule  the  coun- 
try was  joined  with  Holland,  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  March 
23,  181 5,  fixed  the  relations  and  boundaries  of  the  new  kingdom. 
The  Belgians  revolted  against  the  Dutch  in  1830,  and  although 
King  William  offered  a  separate  government  they  declared  their 
independence.  This  was  recognized  by  the  Powers  in  the  Treaty 
of  London,  1831.  Belgium  has  remained  a  separate  kingdom 
since  then. 

Constitution  and  Government. — By  the  Constitution  of  1831,  the 
Government  was  declared  a  constitutional,  representative,  and  he- 
reditary monarchy.  Every  citizen  is  guaranteed  equality  before 
the  law.  The  King  rules  through  a  council  of  ministers,  and  a 
minister  must  countersign  each  royal  act  The  power  to  leg- 
islate is  vested  in  the  King,  the  Senate,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives.    The  Senate  is  composed  of  no  members,  elected 
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for  a  term  of  eight  years.  Of  these,  83  are  elected  directly 
and  the  remainder  are  chosen  by  the  Provincial  councils,  two 
for  each  Province  having  less  than  500,000  inhabitants,  and  three 
for  each  Province  having  less  than  a  million  inhabitants.  The  num- 
ber of  representatives  elected  is  166,  and  they  serve  four  years. 
Every  citizen  over  25,  who  has  resided  over  one  year  in  the  same 
commune,  is  qualified  to  vote.  Citizens  35  years  of  age,  who  pay 
a  house  tax  of  at  least  five  francs,  are  married,  and  have  legitimate 
issue,  have  an  additional  vote.  The  same  privilege  is  accorded 
all  citizens  over  25  years  of  age  owning  immovable  property 
to  the  value  of  $400,  or  a  corresponding  income  from  such  prop- 
erty, or  who  have  derived  at  least  $20  a  year  from  Belgian  funds. 
Three  votes  are  allowed  citizens  over  25  who  have  received  a 
diploma  of  higher  instruction  or  have  engaged  in  professional 
practice,  and  implying  such  higher  instruction.  No  citizen  is 
allowed  more  than  three  votes,  and  the  failure  to  vote  is  punish- 
able by  law.  A  Senator  must  be  40  years  or  over,  and  a  deputy 
must  be  25.  The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Representatives  meet  in 
November  and  sit  for  40  days.  ' 

There  are  nine  Provinces,  as  follows:  Antwerp,  Brabant,  East 
and  West  Flanders,  Liege,  Limburg,  Luxemburg,  Namur,  and 
Hainaut. 

The  King  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  10  members  for  the  fol- 
lowing portfolios:  Science  and  Art,  Interior,  Finance,  Public 
Works  and  Agriculture,  Foreign  Affairs,  Justice,  War,  Colonies, 
Industry  and  Labor,  and  Railways,  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

In  respect  to  local  government,  the  communes,  numbering  2,629, 
control  their  own  affairs  to  a  large  extent.  No  voter  is  allowed 
more  than  four  votes.  Communal  councils  are  chosen  for  eight 
years,  one-half  of  the  number  being  elected  every  four  years. 
Each  commune  has  a  college  composed  of  the  burgomaster,  presi- 
dent, and  a  specified  number  of  aldermen.  In  addition  to  the 
communal  councils,  there  are  councils  for  the  different  Provinces 
which  are  elected  and  renewed  in  the  same  manner. 

Area  and  Population. — The  total  area  of  Belgium  is  11,373 
square  miles.  In  191 1  the  population  was  estimated  at  7,317,561,  as 
compared  with  6,693,548  in  the  year  1900.  The  population  per 
square  mile  is  636,  this  being  the  most  densely  populated  country 
in  Europe.  Males  and  females  are  almost  exactly  even.  In  1908 
there  were  57,564  marriages,  183,834  births,  and  121,964  deaths. 
Nationalities  are  divided  as  follows,  according  to  languages 
spoken:  Flemish,  2,822,005;  French,  2,574,805;  German,  801,587; 
and  the  remainder  speak  more  than  one  tongue.  There  were  • 
206,061  foreigners,  chiefly  Dutch,  French,  and  German. 

The  last  industrial  census  showed  the  following  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  occupations :  mining  and  metal  industries,  385,- 
275;  industries  connected  with  vegetable  products,  306,250;  indus- 
tries connected  with  animal  products,  58,073;  mixed  industries, 
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622,653;  commerce,  385,236;  professions  and  official  occupations, 
716,558;  various  occupations  and  independent,  826,103;  without 
stated  profession,  3,622,247;  making  a  total  of  6,922,395. 

Emigration  and  immigration  are  largely  an  interchange  of  in- 
habitants between  Belgium  and  adjoining  countries.  For  example, 
in  1908,  75  per  cent  of  the  emigrants  went  to  France,  Holland,  and 
Germany,  while  79  per  cent  of  the  immigrants  came  from  the  same 
countries.  Immigration  totaled  38,155;  emigration,  32,294,  leav- 
ing an  excess  of  the  former  of  5,861. 

The  chief  cities  are:  Brussels,  720,020;  Antwerp,  317,171 ;  Liege, 
176,893 ;  Ghent,  164,659;  Mechlin,  59,211;  Verviers,  48,084; 
Bruges,  53,995. 

Education  and  Religion — The  Government  requires  at  least  one 
elementary  school  in  every  commune.  Educational  facilities  are 
being  improved,  and  the  State  and  Provinces  assist  the  communes 
in  the  cost  of  primary  instruction.  In  the  census  of  1900,  22.1 
per  cent  of  the  population  above  seven  years  could  not  read  or 
write.  In  1909  there  were  15.039  public  schools,  with  1450,310 
pupils.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  many  private  or  free  schools 
maintained  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  There  are  6  com- 
mercial high  schools,  86  schools  of  design,  many  schools  of  music, 
and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  There  are  4  universities 
located  respectively  at  Ghent,  Liege,  Brussels,  and  Louvain,  with 
a  total  attendance  of  over  5,000  students.  The  State  pays  over 
$10,000,000  annually  for  elementary  education  alone. 

As  regards  religion  practically  the  entire  population  is  Roman 
Catholic.  There  are  six  dioceses,  17  seminaries,  2,474  convents 
and  monasteries,  and  6,366  churches  and  chapels.  The  State, 
however,  allows  full  religious  liberty  to  all  denominations,  and 
also  pays  part  of  the  income  of  ministers  of  all  denominations 
from  the  national  treasury.  There  are  only  about  30,000  Protes- 
tants and  15,000  Jews. 

Agriculture. — According  to  the  industrial  census  cited  above 
the  country  is  almost  equally  divided  among  agricultural,  manufac- 
turing, and  commercial  occupations.  In  the  matter  of  agriculture 
each  Province  has  an  agricultural  commission  and  a  special 
council  devoted  to  all  such  matters. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  acreage  and  yield  of  the  prin- 
cipal crops  was  given  in  the  August  bulletin  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture: 


Crops 


Acic* 


Yield 

1911 

Bushels 


Harvested 

1910 
Bushels 


Wheat   378,000  14,054,000  12,449,000 

Rye  630,000  23,089,000  22,086,000 

Barley   85.000  4.437,000  3.748,000 

Oats    605,000  39.715.000  38.094,000 
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There  were  355,000  acres  devoted  to  potatoes,  with  a  yield  of 
93,200,000  bushels;  and  7400  acres  of  tobacco,  producing  18,- 
597,000  pounds.  Garden  vegetables  thrive  especially  well  in  this 
country,  and  form  an  important  source  of  wealth.  The  raising 
of  beets,  both  sugar  and  common,  is  increasing.  In  1910  over 
300,000  acres  were  devoted  to  their  culture.  There  were  yy 
sugar  factories  in  191  o  which  produced  280,000  tons  of  sugar, 
against  268403  tons  in  1909.  The  centers  of  the  sugar  industry 
are  at  Louvain,  St.  Nicholas,  Mons,  Soignies,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Liege. 

Live  Stock. — Horse  breeding,  especially  in  heavy  draft  horses, 
has  increased  considerably,  the  best  stock  commanding  high  prices. 
There  were  34,599  horses  exported  from  Belgium  in  1910,  an  in- 
crease of  6,245  ^ead  °ver  the  previous  year.  The  total  number 
of  live  stock  of  all  kinds  was  as  follows:  Cattle,  1,861,412;  swine, 
1,161,761;  goats,  257,669;  horses,  253,431;  sheep,  235,722;  mules, 
6,915. 

Manufacturing  and  Mining. — Manufacturing  and  mining  indus- 
tries are  under  the  control  of  a  special  department.  Textile 
workers  comprise  15.4  per  cent  of  the  working  population; 
clothing  manufacturers,  12.5  per  cent;  metal  workers,  12.1  per 
cent;  mine  workers,  11.7  per  cent;  builders,  8.5  per  cent;  workers 
in  food  products,  8.2  per  cent;  wood  and  furniture  workers,  8 
per  cent;  leather  workers,  5.2  per  cent.  The  iron  and  steel 
works  are  especially  important  commercially,  the  total  output 
in  1908  being  3,764,100  tons,  valued  at  $74479,400.  Coal  mines 
in  1910  numbered  221,  employing  145,280  persons;  total  output 
24,000,000  tons,  valued  at  $62,000,000.  Recent  Belgian  sta- 
tistics of  the  first  seven  months  of  1910,  and  the  corresponding 
period  for  1909,  show  an  increase  of  coal  imports,  above  exports 
of  845,366  tons,  this  excess  of  imports  during  1909  having  been 
406,080  tons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  coal  from  the 
Belgian  mines  shows  an  increase  of  300,000  tons  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  1910  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  this 
increased  production  having  been  consumed  in  the  country.  Iron 
ore  was  produced  in  1909  to  the  amount  of  190,000  tons.  Zinc 
was  produced  to  the  value  of  $16,076,600;  silver,  $4,670,000;  and 
lead,  $2400,000.  There  were  1,680  stone  quarries,  employing  36,- 
877  workmen,  with  a  combined  output  which  was  valued  at  $12,- 
575>ooo. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  diamond-cutting  industry, 
this  country  being  a  recognized  center.  In  1910  the  number  of 
cutters  rose  from  5,000  to  nearly  12,000,  and  nearly  $10,000,000 
was  paid  in  salaries.  The  chief  seat  of  this  industry  is  Antwerp, 
this  city  leading  all  others  in  Europe  as  a  diamond  market,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Amsterdam.  These  two  cities  are  close 
rivals,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  regarding  im- 
portations to  the  United  States:  (1909)  Amsterdam,  $12,441,243; 
Antwerp,  $12,914,793.     (1910)  Amsterdam,  $10,655,753;  Antwerp, 
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$10,857,038.     The  two  cities  combined  ship  over  one-half  of  the 
diamonds  sent  to  the  United  States. 

The  Belgian  lace  industry,  while  still  famous,  shows  a  decline 
from  former  years.  In  1875  there  were  150,000  in  this  employ- 
ment. In  191 1  there  were  about  45,000,  chiefly  women  and  girls. 
Lace  schools  are  maintained  by  religious  institutions,  and  also  in 
apprentice  shops. 

Exports  and  Imports. — Belgium  is  one  of  the  smallest  countries 
in  regard  to  area,  but  it  stands  to-day  the  fifth  of  all  nations  of  the 
world  in  regard  to  commerce  and  industries  and  is  the  most  densely 
settled  in  Europe.    It  is  also  one  of  the  richest  countries  per  capita. 

The  total  imports  of  Belgium  in  191 1  amounted  in  value  to 
$870,135,289  and  the  total  exports  to  $691,007,550.  The  United 
States  made  a  great  advance  in  191 1  in  its  exports  to  Belgium  over 
the  previous  year,  showing  an  increase  in  value  of  $21,275,771, 
or  nearly  50  .per  cent.  In  1910  the  United  States  was  seventh  in 
the  list  of  exporting  countries  to  Belgium,  and  in  191 1  it  stood 
fourth. 

The  detailed  figures  were  not  published,  but  the  figures  of  the 
preceding  year  by  countries  and  articles  are  here  given.  Trade 
by  countries  was  as  follows: 


Country 


France  

United   States   

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Netherlands 

Germany    

British  India  

Russia    


Exports 

Imports 

$99,707,200 

$92,969,400 

21,417,600 

14,598,400 

81,846,600 

72,858,600 

62,234,800 

56,358,800 

158,573,000 

136,063.600 

7,044,400 

6,702,600 

8,180,400 

7,646.300 

Trade  by  articles  was  as  follows 


Exports 


Imports 


Coal    $28,353,000 

Flax    19,224,200 

Wool    30,764,200 

Cotton   13,061,400 

Wheat  and  Grain  28,601,400 

Sugar  8,698,200 

Raw  hides  18,272,600 

Chemicals    28,038,800 

Machinery  28,742,200 

Iron  and  Steel  42,924,000 

Minerals    26,767,600 

Diamonds    18,554,400 

Other  exports  49,022,800 


Wheat  and  Grain  $88354,000 

Corn  17,676^200 

Barley   12^78^00 

Timber    83,062,600 

Wool    35,062,600 

Flax   16,666,000 

Cotton  18,733,960 

Chemicals    45394,000 

Coal    21,217,000 

Diamonds    19,041,600 

Minerals  53,806,000 

Machinery  13,770,400 

Caoutchouc   20,599,000 

Raw  hides 27,588,600 

Other  imports  53,389,600 


Finance. — The  total  national  debt  in  191 2  was  $746,870,000. 
Railway  development  has  been  responsible  for  a  good  share  of  this 
amount.  The  debt  charge  in  this  year  amounted  to  $23,981,000. 
The  bulk  of  the  debt  bears  3  per  cent.  The  estimated  budget  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  191 1  was  as  follows: 
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Revenue 

Property  taxes  $5*861,000 

Personal  taxes  6,180,600 

Trade  licenses     2,960,000 

Mines    152.000 

Customs   11,145,530 

Excise    15,950,220 

Various  receipts    260,200 

Registration,  etc  7,400,000 

Succession  5,100,000 

Sumps    1,900,000 

Fines,  etc  540,600 

Rivers,  Canals,  etc 616,000 

Railways    59,240,000 

Telegraphs    and   t  e  I  e  - 

phones  3,632,000 

Post    office    4,820,466 

Steamboats   378,600 

Domains,  forests,  etc.  ..  989,000 

Various    8,988.608 

Repayments    1,630,145 

Total    $131,744,969 


Expenditure 

Public   debt    $38,650,209 

Civil   list    1,064,225 

Ministries: 

Justice  6,066,840 

Foreign  Affairs  ....  879,070 

Interior  1,446,937 

Sciences  and  Arts  ..  7.157,609 

Industry  and  Labor.  4,712,233 
Railways,  posts  and 

telegraphs    46.771,820 

War    11,987,088 

Finance  4,589,135 

Public    Works    and 

Agriculture  5,728,756 

Colonies   216,494 

Police    1,818,955 

Repayments 660,200 

Total    $131,632,972 


The  National  Bank  is  the  center  of  the  banking  system  of  the 
country.  This  institution  was  established  in  1850  with  a  capital 
of  $5,000,000  and  in  1900  its  charter  was  extended  to  January, 
1929. 

The  total  assets  at  the  end  of  1910  were  $883,607,377,  of  which 
$676,007,878  represented  public  treasury  deposits  as  follows :  Public 
funds,  $425,533,445;  voluntary  deposits,  $203,481,730;  account  of 
the  savings  bank  and  pension  fund,  $43,374,118;  and  bills  and  ac- 
ceptances, $3,618,585. 

State  savings  banks  maintained  1160  branches,  with  2,624,991 
depositors,  and  had  a  combined  deposit  of  $177,248,000. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  French  franc,  valued  at  19.3  cents 
American  money.  Belgium  belongs  to  the  Latin  Monetary  Union. 
The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  in  force. 

Army. — The  law  of  December  14,  1909,  called  for  army  reor- 
ganization on  the  basis  of  personal  service.  The  term  of  military 
service  is  15  months  for  infantry,  fortress  and  artillery;  24  months 
for  cavalry  and  horse  artillery,  and  the  period  of  service  up  to  36 
months  according  to  station.  One  son  in  each  family  is  liable, 
subject  to  certain  exemptions.  The  number  of  men  taken  for  ser- 
vice in  1910  was  28,299.  Of  these  several  hundred  were  rejected 
by  the  medical  boards.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  in  charge 
of  the  civic  guard  in  time  of  peace.  The  army  has  a  war  strength 
estimated  at  180,000,  and  a  peace  strength  of  42,800,  excluding  of-  , 
fleers.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  civic  guard  organized  on  a 
military  basis  and  held  as  a  reserve.  This  numbered  46,912  of- 
ficers and  men  in  1910.  The  active  army  numbered  3,543  officers, 
and  43,988  men.  The  above  does  not  include  a  Gendarmerie,  or 
semi-military  corps  numbering  3,525.  The  military  budget  for 
191 1  was  $11,987,088.    Belgium  has  no  navy. 
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Trade  Routes. — Belgium  has  only  about  60  miles  of  coast  line, 
but  has  1,350  miles  of  navigable  canals  and  waterways.  The 
River  Scheldt,  108  miles  long,  is  navigable  for  its  entire  length. 
Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  waterways  are  controlled  by  the  State. 
The  total  railroad  mileage,  January  1,  1910,  was  2,942  miles,  of 
which  2,700  miles  were  controlled  by  the  State.  The  following 
statistics  have  been  published  by  the  Belgian  Government : 

The  total  receipts  in  1909  were  $56,306,433;  while  the  total  ex- 
penditures, including  pensions,  amounted  to  $38,028,024,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  $18,278,409.  During  the  year  15,074,121  persons  pur- 
chased single  tickets  amounting  to  $3,898,133  and  49,955,154  took 
return  tickets  valued  at  $7,640,962.  Tickets  representing  a  value 
of  $6,301,710  were  sold  to  95,077,898  travelers  at  reduced  rates. 

The  three  Belgian  ports  are  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Ostend,  ves- 
sels entering  being  respectively  6,470/1,282,  and  697. 

Antwerp,  generally  admitted  to  be  in  point  of  tonnage  among  the 
four  largest  ports  in  the  world,  is  on  the  river  Scheldt,  about  53 
miles  from  the  North  Sea. 

Traffic  passing  through  Antwerp  is  growing  so  fast  that  the 
authorities  have  difficulty  in  supplying  the  necessary  means  for 
port  extension.    Vessels  of  31  feet  draft  now  enter. 

The  port  of  Ghent  is  exceptionally  well  situated  geographically 
for  regular  lines,  while  the  manufacturing  industries  of  this  part 
of  Belgium  furnish  an  important  part  of  the  articles  exported. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service 

To  the   United  States 
Mr.  E.  Havenith,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
Mr.  Charles  Symon,    Secretary  of  Legation. 

From  the  United  States 
Theodore     Marburg,    Envoy    Extraordinary    and     Minister     Plenipotentiary, 

Brussels. 
T.   Butler   Wright,    Secretary   of  Legation. 
Henry   W.   Diederich,   Consul   General,   Antwerp. 
Ethelbert  Watts,  Consul  General,  Brussels. 


BELGIAN    CONGO 

The  central  African  country  known  as  the  Congo  Free  State, 
or  the  Belgian  Congo,  is  situated  between  lat.  140  S.  and  6°  N. 
and  long.  120  and  300  E.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  French 
Congo  and  Egyptian  Soudan;  on  the  east  by  British  East  Africa, 
German  East  Africa,  and  North  Rhodesia ;  on  the  south  by 
Rhodesia;  on  the  west  by  Angola,  and  French  Congo.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Congo,  which  with  its  tributaries  drains  al- 
most the  entire  country.  There  are  about  9,500  miles  of  navi- 
gable streams  and  lakes. 

History  and  Government — The  International  African  Associa- 
tion was  organized  in  1876  by  King  Leopold  II  of  Belgium,  co- 
operating with  African  explorers.    This  association  sent  Henry 
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M.  Stanley  upon  a  journey  of  exploration,  the  expenses  being 
paid  by  Leopold.  Through  this  and  later  exploration  the  Associa- 
tion acquired  rights  to  a  large  area  lying  in  central  Africa  which 
was  recognized  as  an  independent  state  on  April  22,  1884,  by  the 
United  States,  and  later  by  other  Powers.  The  boundaries  of 
this  State  were  established  at  a  conference  in  Berlin,  February 
25,  1885.  King  Leopold,  however,  opened  up  the  country  to 
trade  and  assumed  increasing  authority  in  its  affairs,  until  in  1908 
the  Belgian  Government  formally  announced  the  annexation  of 
this  state  to  that  country. 

The  King  appoints  a  Governor-General  to  direct  the  affairs  of 
the  colony,  who  is  assisted  by  several  Vice  Governors-General. 
A  Minister  for  the  Colonies  is  also  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
this  official  presides  at  the  Colonial  Council,  which  consists  of  14 
members,  8  being  appointed  by  the  King.  The  Colony  is  divided 
into  12  administrative  districts. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  Belgian  Congo  is  esti- 
mated at  909,654  square  miles.  The  population  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  15,000,000  and  20,000,000.  In  19 10  the  foreign  popula- 
tion numbered  3,362,  nearly  two-thirds  of  these  being  Belgians, 
The  native  population  comprises  many  tribes  and  tongues. 
Banojocla  is  the  principal  dialect  of  the  Upper  Congo,  and  Fiote 
of  the  Lower  Congo.  There  are  138  mission  stations,  with  350 
Catholic   and  221  Protestant  missionaries. 

Trade  and  Industry. — The  Government  has  established  planta- 
tions of  rubber  and  coffee.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  all  the  native 
villages,  and  some  effort  has  been  made  to  raise  corn,  millet, 
hemp,  and  sugar  cane.  Bananas  and  other  fruit  grow  in  native 
profusion.  Dense  forests  cover  about  one-third  of  the  country. 
Most  of  the  natives  live  in  a  state  of  savagery.  According  to 
the  U.  S.  Consular  reports,  not  more  than  3,000,000  follow  any 
sort  6f  occupation.  Rubber,  palm-nuts,  ivory,  and  white  copal, 
are  the  chief  products.  The  Belgian  Katanga  Company  holds  con- 
cessions for  mining  gold,  copper,  and  other  metals,  also  for  ob- 
taining rubber,  in  the  Katanga  district.  The  Congo  is  navigable 
for  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  11  Government  steamers 
ply  regularly  upon  it.  A  railroad  250  miles  long  connects  Matadi, 
the  upper  end  of  navigation,  with  Stanley  Pool,  beyond  which 
point  there  are  about  1,200  miles  of  navigable  water.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  organized  a  public  transport  service  for  these  upper 
waters,  and  now  maintains  37  steamers.  About  900  miles  of 
railways  are  under  construction.  These  lines  will,  in  time,  con- 
nect with  the  Rhodesian  railways  at  the  south,  and  the  Soudan  at 
the  north,  forming  part  of  the  projected  system  which  is  to 
traverse  the  continent. 

The  foreign  trade  is  divided  between  special  and  general  com- 
merce, the  figures  for  1908  and  1909  (latest  published)  being  as 
follows : 
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Special     I   General 


Imports  (1908)    $6,317,750  $6,454,150 

(1909)    4,425,500  5,090,460 

Exports  (1908)    8,674,350  11,873,480 

(1909)   11,233,450  15,102,850 

The  special  commerce  for  1909  was  chiefly  as  follows : 


Imports  Exports 


Arms,  ammunition,  etc.  $132,477  Rubber     $£,513,896 

Steamers  and  Ships  111,789  Ivory     1,316,444 

Machinery    145,034  Palm-nuts    367,043 

Iron,  steel,  copper  384,448  Palm-oil    196,866 

Wines,   spirits 358,579  White  copal  173,573 

Provisions  908,923  Cocoa    193387 

Cottons     1,088,785  Coffee     3,313 

Clothing     322,751  Gold,  crude    4,558,168 

Building  metal  52,832  Tin     8,446 

Glasswares    40,993  Copper  ore  3,446 

Of  the  special  imports  (1909)  the  value  of  $£,301,338  came 
from  Belgium;  $534,673  from  Great  Britain;  $148,995  from 
Germany;  $227,757  from  France;  and  $95,950  from  Holland.  Of 
the  special  exports  the  value  of  $10417,040  went  to  Belgium; 
$70,590  to  Great  Britain ;  $394,324  to  neighboring  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions; $118,722  to  British  East  Africa;  and  $95,037  to  Holland. 

Finance  and  Defense. — The  revenue  in  1909  amounted  to  $6,- 
914,000,  and  the  expenditure  to  $6,894,000.  In  1910  the  revenue 
was  $6,703,000,  and  the  expenditure  was  $8,072,000.  The  total 
public  debt  in  1910  was  $42,982,000,  chiefly  in  bonds  at  3  and  4 
per  cent.  Most  of  this  debt  has  been  contracted  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  the  country,  building  railways,  etc. 

The  budget  for  191 1  snowed  receipts  amounting  to  $8,100,000, 
derived  from  customs,  $1,400,000;  direct  taxes,  $940,000;  rubber 
tax,  $675,000;  mines,  $600,000;  various  taxes,  $2,700,000,  and  all 
other  items  amounting  to  $1,785,000.  The  expenditures  totaled 
$11,800,000,  some  of  the  leading  items  being  Interior,  $4460,000; 
Finance  and  Mines,  $1,997,000;  Justice  and  Education,  $700,000; 
Agriculture,  $240,000;  and  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  $116,000. 

A  native  army  of  about  16,000  troops  has  been  recruited, 
the  annual  increase  being  about  3,500  men.  It  is  officered  by 
Belgian  and  other  European  officers.  The  term  of  service  is  7 
years.  Another  force  amounting  to  about  3,000  men  is  drafted 
for  the  purpose  of  road-building  and  other  public  works* 

U.  S.   Consular  Service. 

Consul  General  (office  vacant). 

John  W.  Dye,  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul  General,  Boma. 
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BHUTAN 

Capital — Punakha 

Maharaja — Sir  Ugyen  Wangchuk  (acceded,  1907) 

THE  Asiatic  State  of  Bhutan  is  located  in  the  Eastern  Him- 
alayas between  lat  260  45'  and  2S0  N.,  and  long.  89 °  and 
920  E.  It  is  a  rugged  and  lofty  country,  some  of  the 
mountains  reaching  an  altitude  of  16,000  feet  On  the  north  and 
east,  Bhutan  is  bounded  by  Tibet,  and  on  the  south  by  British 
India,  The  State  has  an  area  of  about  20,000  square  miles.  The 
extreme  length  from  north  to  south  is  90  miles,  and  the  breadth 
from  east  to  west  is  190  miles.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
400,000. 

The  native  Bhutanese  were  subjugated  by  Tibetans  in  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century.  The  East  India  Company,  in  1774,  made 
a  treaty  with  the  ruler  of  Bhutan,  agreeing  to  respect  his  bound* 
aries,  but  owing  to  repeated  outrages  on  British  subjects,  portions 
of  Bhutan  were  annexed  to  India,  in  1863.  By  a  treaty  which 
was  concluded  in  186s,  the  Indian  Government  paid  the 
ruler  of  Bhutan  a  subsidy  of  $17,000  per  annum,  which  was  in- 
creased in  1910  to  $35,000  on  surrender  of  its  foreign  affairs  to 
the  British  officials.  Bhutan  is  now  virtually  a  British  pro* 
tectorate. 

From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  up  to  1907,  the  gov- 
ernment was  divided  between  clergy  and  laity;  but  in  the  latter 
year  Sir  Ugyen  Wangchuk  was  chosen  the  first  hereditary  Raja 
of  Bhutan,  and  the  dual  government  came  to  an  end. 

There  is  no  record  of  educational  progress  in  this  State.  The 
religion  is  Buddhism,  and  there  are  many  forms  of  local  super- 
stition incorporated  in  the  religious  exercises.  The  chief  mon- 
astery is  located  in  Tasichozong,  'where  300  priests  are  stationed. 

There  is  no  standing  army,  aside  from  the  guards  maintained 
for  the  defense  of  the  various  castles. 

The  leading  agricultural  products  are  Indian  corn,  rice,  millet, 
and  wheat.  The  fertile  areas  are  scattered.  Cattle  and  a 
peculiar  breed  of  ponies  are  raised.  Silk,  coarse  cloths,  and 
arms  are  the  chief  manufactures. 

The  best  trade  route  between  India  and  Tibet  passes  through 
Bhutan  along  the  valley  of  Chumbi.  Imports  in  1910  amounted  to 
$17,000;  and  exports  to  $10,000. 

Bibliography. 
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BOLIVIA 

(Republica  Boliviano) 

Capital — Sucre  and  La  Paz 

President — Eliodoro    Villazon    (until    1913) 

THE  Republic  of  Bolivia,  the  third  largest  of  the  South 
American  Republics,  is  one  of  the  few  countries  on  the 
American  continent  which  possess  no  seacoast,  being  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  the  Republics  of  Peru,  Chile,  Argentina, 
Paraguay,  and  Brazil.  It  lies  between  lat.  90  35'  and  25°  30'  S., 
and  long.  580  and  730  20'  W.  The  vast  plateau,  which  extends 
in  length  over  500  miles,  at  an  average  altitude  of  12,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  on  which  are  situated  most  of  the  large  cities 
of  the  Republic,  is  the  most  noted  topographical  feature  of  the 
country. 

Early  History. — Pizarro,  having  conquered  the  Inca  Empire,  in- 
vaded the  territory  of  what  is  now  Bolivia  in  1532,  finding  there 
a  race  of  peaceful  Indians,  whom  he  subdued  with  comparative 
ease.  He  divided  the  country  between  his  brothers,  Hernando 
and  Gonzalo  Pizarro.  In  1670  the  Indians  revolted,  and  drove 
many  of  the  settlers  out  of  the  country,  but  were  again  conquered. 
When  the  rich  silver  mines  were  discovered  the  country  was 
rapidly  settled. 

The  first  and  the  last  blood  spent  in  the  struggle  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  against  Spain  was  shed  on  Bolivian  soil.  This  contest 
began  in  1809,  and  ended  when  independence  was  finally  achieved 
in  the  year  1825.  A  constitution  was  adopted  the  following  year, 
and  the  country  was  named  for  the  leader,  General  Simon  Bolivar. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  present  constitution,  pro- 
mulgated October  17,  1880,  provides  for  a  democratic  govern- 
ment vested  in  three  branches,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  two  Houses,  the  Senate  and  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  the  former  consisting  of  16  and  the  latter  of  75 
members,  both  Houses  being  elected  by  popular  vote,  the  former 
for  six  and  the  latter  for  four  years.  Every  male  citizen  over 
21  years  of  age,  whose  name  appears  on  the  electoral  register, 
who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  has  a  fixed  independent  income, 
has  the  right  to  vote.  The  Senate  is  renewed  by  thirds  every  two 
years  and  one-half  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  renewed  every 
four  years.  Congress  meets  annually  at  La  Paz,  the  actual  capital, 
on  August  6,  the  session  lasting  for  a  period  of  60  days,  which 
may  be  extended  for  30  days.  R  may  also  be  convened  in  ex- 
traordinary session  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
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The  President  and  two  Vice  Presidents  are  elected  for  a  term 
of  four  years  and  may  not  be  reelected  for  the  term  immediately 
following.  The  annual  salary  of  the  President  is  $7,200.  The 
President  is  assisted  by  a  Ministry,  divided  into  six  departments, 
as  follows:  Foreign  Affairs  and  Worship;  Treasury;  Govern- 
ment and  Promotion;  Justice  and  Industry;  Public  Instruction 
and  Agriculture ;  War  and  Colonization. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court  composed  of  seven 
judges,  8  superior  district  courts  (one  in  each  Department), 
provincial  courts,  and  parochial  courts. 

The  Republic  is  divided  into  8  departments,  which  are  again 
divided  into  provinces,  the  latter  into  cantons  or  districts,  and 
these  again  into  municipalities.  Congress  at  the  close  of  1910 
authorized  the  creation  of  an  additional  department  to  be  known  as 
the  "Departamento  de  los  Chiquites,"  the  capital  of  which  will 
be  Puerto  Suarez  on  the  Paraguay  River.  The  departments  are 
governed  by  prefects,  appointed  by  the  President  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  while  the  provinces  are  governed  by  subprefects,  also 
appointed  by 'the  President. 

Area  and  Population. — The  total  area  is  708,000  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1910  was  2,267,935.    Earlier  figures  were: 


Departments  and 

Territories 


Estimated 
1908 


La    Paz 

El   Beni    

Oruro     

Cochabamba     

Santa    Cruz 

Potosi     

Chuquisaca      

Tarija     

Colonial   Territory 


53,800 

446,616 

102,100 

32,180 

19,000 

86,081 

23,300 

328,163 

141,700 

209,592 

48,900 

325,615 

26,400 

204,434 

70,800 

102,887 

222,000 

10,000 

616,914 

37,330 

99,854 

380,669 

243,127 

377,713 

237,143 

119,439 

36,984 


Total 


708,000        1,744,568       2,049,083 


The  largest  "city  and  commercial  center  is  La  Paz,  with 
a  population  of  80,000.  Other  cities  with  a  population  of  over 
20,000  are  Sucre,  Cochabamba,  Santa  Cruz,  Potosi,  and  Oruro. 

Bolivia  has  two  capitals.  Sucre,  the  original  one,  is  the  seat 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  President  resides  in  La  Paz; 
Congress  has  for  a  number  of  years  held  its  sessions  there,  and 
the  foreign  diplomats  accredited  to  Bolivia  are  stationed  at  that 
place. 

Education  and  Religion. — Primary  education  is  free  and  nomi- 
nally obligatory,  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  municipali- 
ties. In  1910  there  were  717  elementary  schools,  with  1,299 
teachers,  and  46,000  pupils.  The  annual  expenditure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  elementary  instruction  is  $220,000.  There  are  8 
colleges,  5  clerical  institutions,  and  5  private  lyceums  devoted  to 
secondary  instruction,  with  126  teachers,  and  1,631  pupils.    There 
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are  17  schools  given  over  to  higher  instruction,  where  pupils  are 
also  taught  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  as  well  as  commerce 
and  land  surveying.  Colleges  of  arts  and  trades  are  located  at 
Sucre  and  La  Paz,  and  there  is  also  a  military  college  situated 
at  the  latter  city. 

The  religion  of  the  State  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  all  other  forms 
of  worship  are  tolerated.  The  religious  orders  maintain  18  con- 
vents, and  there  are  about  567  secular  clergy.  The  manage- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  affairs  is  intrusted  to  1  archbishop,  and  3 
bishops.  The  annual  expenditure  of  the  State  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Church  is  $80,000. 

Industries  and  Resources, — It  is  upon  her  mineral  wealth  that 
Bolivia  mainly  depends.  This  includes  nearly  all  known  metals, 
is  widely  distributed,  and  is  very  rich  and  abundant  Veins  of 
ore  containing  precious  metals  are  found  in  the  mountains,  but 
owing  to  lack  of  labor  and  capital  and  adequate  transportation 
facilities,  they  are  not  fully  developed  and  in  many  instances  re- 
main entirely  virgin.  The  copper,  tin,  and  bismuth  mines  are 
among  the  richest  in  the  world. 

From  1540  to  1750  the  gold  mines  of  Bolivia  produced  $2,100,- 
000,000.  From  1750  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  mines  and  places  situated  in  the  provinces  of  Larecaja  and 
Caupolican  produced  $14,000,000  gold.  The  product  of  the  other 
mines  to  the  present  time  is  estimated  at  $125,000,000.  The  an- 
nual gold  production  of  Bolivia  may  be  calculated  at  17460  troy 
ounces,  which,  at  $20  an  ounce,  gives  a  value  of  $349,200.  Tin 
is  the  chief  metal  exported,  the  shipments  being  valued  at  $12,- 
313,449  in  1909,  and  at  $i4t395,530  in  1910.  Bolivia  produces 
about  one-fourth  of  the  world's  supply  of  tin.  Other  important 
minerals  exported  during  these  two  years  were:  Copper  (1909) 
$638,427,  (1910)  $695,124;  bismuth  (1909)  $564,468,  (1910)  $748,- 
209;  and  silver  (1909)  $2,225,825,  (1910)  $2,047,868.  Coal  is 
also  being  exported  of  recent  years,  about  40,000  tons  being  mined 
in  1910. 

Rubber-gathering  is,  next  to  tin,  the  most  important  Industry, 
shipments  in  1909  and  1910  totaling  $8,537,437  and  $10,435,015 
respectively.  The  largest  rubber-producing  districts  are  located 
in  the  national  territory  of  Colonias,  the  Departments  of  Beni 
and  Santa  Cruz,  and  portions  of  La  Paz  and  Cochabamba.  The 
two  last  named  districts  also  cultivate  cacao  and  coffee,  while  the 
two  former  contribute  other  valuable  vegetable  products.  Up- 
land rice  is  grown  to  some  extent  in  the  provinces  of  Azero  and 
Cordillera. 

Cultivation  of  the  soil,  however,  is  in  a  backward  state,  due 
to  droughts  and  other  conditions.  About  5,000,000  acres  are  un- 
der cultivation  which  are  adapted  to  most  of  the  cereals,  but  the 
production  has  not  yet  equaled  home  consumption. 

Cattle,  sheep,   and  llamas  are  abundant,  and  to   further  the 
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live-stock  industry  of  the  country,  in  1909,  the  Secretary  of  Coloni- 
zation and  Agriculture  inaugurated  the  National  Veterinary  In- 
stitute. 

Manufactures,  also,  are  in  an  undeveloped  state,  only  a  few 
native  wares  being  made. 

Imports  and  Exports. — The  total  foreign  trade  for  the  year  191 1 
amounted  to  $54,991,005,  of  which  $22,764,849  was  imports,  and 
$32,226,156  was  exports. 

The  figures  for  the  preceding  year  as  corrected  were :  Imports, 
$14405,407;  exports,  $24,804,378;  total,  $39,209,785. 

Imports  and  exports  by  countries  were  as  follows: 


Imports 

Exports 

Countries 

1909 

Jan.-Sept. 
1910 

1999 

1910 

Germany     $1,644,154 

United    States    4,240,706 

United  Kingdom  3,078,796 

Chile  1,290,465 

France     577,062 

Argentina     659,570 

Italy     388,762 

Belgium    611,545 

Peru     988,249 

Spain     1*6,174 

Uruguay     88,249 

Brazil     92,359 

All  others   620,316 

Total    UM05.407 


$2,487,824 

$4,482,396 

$5,999,967 

1,241,925 

29,384 

62,278 

5,060,452 

14.519,217 

18,009,110 

1,327,121 

535,622 

270,301 

251,773 

3,160,702 

2,004,374 

477,593 

282,694 

155,555 

221,593 

843,675 

717,752 

1,482,933 

649,276 

15,969 

3,846 

52,580 

29.505 

56,638 

56,771 

17,384 

1,001,526 

959,641 

440,377 

2,478 

1,614 

$13,101,078      $24,807,378      $29,006,390 


Trade  by  articles  in  1910  was  as  follows: 


Animals  and  Animal  Products. $1,053,709 

Vegetable  products  2,733,315 

Metals,  Earths,  and   Stones 5,341,081 

Textiles   and    Manufactures....  1,601,165 

Arms    and    Explosives 1,310,204 

All  others   1,061,604 


Total    $13,101,078 


$10,736 

107,905 

18.172.825 

10,617,313 
24,007 

45,670 
27,934 

$29,006,390 

Articles    of    foreign    origin 
that    have    gone    through 
some    further    process   of 
manufacture  in  Bolivia  .... 

Finance. — The  Republic  does  not  issue  an  official  statement  as 
to  revenue  and  expenditure.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are 
customs  duties,  mining  and  rubber  privileges,  stamps,  and  mon- 
opolies. The  "Review  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,"  January,  191 1, 
gives  the  total  of  customs  duties  collected  on  imports  in  1910  at 
$2,196,645.  The  budget  estimates  were  $2,594,000-— $399,754  more 
than  the  amount  actually  collected.    The  receipts  from  this  source 
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for  1909,  however,  amounted  to  only  $1,885,971.  There  was  there- 
fore an  increase  from  export  duties  for  the  year  1910  of  $300,674. 

The  amount  collected  from  export  duties  for  1910  was  $1,373,- 
598.  The  budget  estimate  was  $1,037,640.  The  amount  collected 
from  this  source  in  1909  was  $1,047,844.  There  was,  therefore, 
an  increase  over  the  estimated  receipts  of  $335,158,  and  over  the 
receipts  of  the  preceding  year  of  $326,154.  These  figures  are  sub- 
ject to  official  correction. 

The  "Review  of  Ministry  of  Finance"  gives  the  internal  debt  as 
entered  in  the  books  of  the  treasury,  on  December  31,  1909,  at 
$2,174,010,  and  as  registered  during  the  year  1910,  $157,217,  a  total 
of  $2,331,228.  Of  this  sum,  internal  bonds  were  issued  up  to 
December  31,  19 10,  amounting  to  $1,671,586. 

The  foreign  debt  consists  of  two  issues  of  bonds:  The  Morgan 
loan  of  December,  1908,  of  $2,500,000,  and  the  loan  authorized  by 
the  law  of  February  3,  1910,  of  $7,500,000  for  the  establishment  of 
the  national  bank,  port  drainage  and  water  works,  and  for  railway 
surveys.  This  loan  was  placed  in  Paris  at  3J4  per  cent  interest 
for  the  first  10  years,  and  5  per  cent  for  the  remaining  25  years 
with  1  per  cent  amortization. 

Since  1906,  Bolivia  has  had  a  gold  standard.  The  monetary  unit 
is  the  boliviano,  equivalent  to  38.9  cents  American  money.  Smaller 
coins  in  silver  and  nickel  are  also  minted. 

There  are  5  banks  of  issue  as  follows:  The  National  Bank  of 
Bolivia,  capital  $2,400,000;  Banco  Francisco  Argandona,  capital, 
$1,600,000;  Industrial  Bank,  capital,  $1,000,000;  Agricultural  Bank, 
capital,  $680,000;  and  Mercantile  Bank,  capital,  $320,000.  There 
are  also  4  mortgage  banks,  and  branches  of  Chilean  and  German 
banks. 

Army. — The  military  forces  consist  of  a  standing  army,  and  a 
national  guard.  The  standing  army  is  composed  of  6  infantry 
battalions,  1  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  1  regiment  of  artillery.  The 
personnel  of  the  permanent  army  is  fixed  each  year  by  Congress. 
The  law  of  February  5,  1910,  provides  for  a  standing  army  of 
3,153  officers  and  men.  Compulsory  military  service  is  required 
of  all  male  citizens  from  their  20th  to  their  50th  year. 

Bolivia  now  has  no  sea  coast,  and  therefore  no  longer  maintains 
a  navy. 

Trade  Routes. — Bolivia's  nearest  seaports  are  those  of  the 
Pacific,  in  Peru  and  Chile.  A  network  of  rivers  affords  excellent 
means  of  transportation  and  communication,  the  entire  length  of 
her  navigable  streams  being  about  12,000  miles.  Of  these,  the 
Paraguay  River  is  navigable  for  some  1,100  miles  for  steamers  of 
8  to  10  feet  draft,  the  Itenes  for  1,000  miles,  and  the  Beni  1,000 
miles  (but  for  steamers  of  6  feet  draft  only),  while  14  other 
streams  are  navigable  for  light-draft  vessels  for  distances  varying 
from  200  to  1,000  miles. 

A  regular  line  of  steamers  is  maintained  on  Lake  Titicaca,  on 
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the  Peruvian  border,  situated  at  an  altitude  of  12,900  feet  and  hav- 
ing an  area  of  4,000  square  miles.  Lake  Aullagas  is  connected  with 
Lake  Titicaca  by  means  of  the  Rio  Desaguadero.  The  principal 
Bolivian  ports  on  Lake  Titicaca  are  Guaqui,  Puerto  Perez,  Huata, 
Ancoraimes,  Carabuco,  and  Esconia. 

The  extent  of  the  railways  according  to  a  report  from  the 
American  Charge  d'Affaires,  July  13,  191 1,  is  635  miles.  Of  this, 
487  miles  represents  the  length  of  the  older  railways,  while  the 
balance  is  being  operated  provisionally  by  the  contractors  on  new 
lines  now  being  constructed.  The  Chilean  port  of  Antofagasta  is 
connected  with  Uyuni  and  Oruro  by  rail.  A  shorter  route  (250 
miles)  between  La  Paz  and  Arica,  another  Chilean  port,  was 
opened  for  traffic  in  191 1. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To  the   United  States 
Senor  Don  Ignacio  Calderon,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

From  the  United  States 

Horace  G.   Knowles,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister   Plenipotentiary,   La 
Paz. 
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BRAZIL 

(Estados  Unidos  do  Brazil) 

Capital — Rio  de  Janeiro 

President — Hermes  da  Fonseca  (until  1914) 

THE  United  States  of  Brazil  is  the  largest  of  the  South 
American  countries,  and  is  situated  between  latitude  40  22* 
north,  and  330  45'  south,  and  longitude  340  40'  and  730  15' 
west,  being  bounded  on  the  north  by  Guiana,  Venezuela,  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  on  the  south  by  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Bolivia, 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  on  the  west  by  Colombia,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
and  Paraguay;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
extreme  width  in  the  north-central  part  is  2,500  miles,  and  the 
extreme  length  is  about  the  same,  but  the  shape  is  very  irregular, 
and  the  coast  line  is  much  more  extended.  Lying  almost  entirely 
within  the  torrid  or  tropical  zone,  the  climate  of  Brazil  is  never- 
theless considerably  modified  by  the  numerous  high  table-lands 
and  mountain  chains,  as  well  as  by  its  vast  and  extensive  hydro- 
graphic  system. 

Early  History. — Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  a  Portuguese  navigator, 
is  usually  given  the  credit  of  having  discovered  Brazil,  when,  in 
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1500,  he  landed  not  far  from  the  site  of  Bahia.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  settle  it  until  the  year  1549.  The  country  then  became 
known  as  Brazil,  from  the  red  dyewood  commercially  known  as 
"Brazil  wood."  To  prevent  the  Indians  from  being  enslaved  by 
the  colonists,  the  Jesuits  fostered  the  importation  of  African 
slaves,  thousands  of  whom  were  imported  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  Between  the  years  1555  and  1640,  the 
country  suffered  numerous  invasions  from  the  French,  Dutch,  and 
British,  who  sought  to  gain  a  foothold  on  Brazilian  soil.  The  most 
important  of  these  invasions  was  that  of  the  Dutch  who,  in  1631, 
took  possession  of  Pernambuco,  also  called  Recife,  and  gradually 
extended  their  power  over  a  considerable  portion  of  Brazil.  It 
was  not  until  the  year  1648  that  they  were  finally  forced  to  abandon 
the  country.  In  1640  Brazil  became  a  viceroyalty,  with  Rio  de 
Janeiro  the  capital.  When  Napoleon  invaded  Portugal,  King  John 
retired  to  his  American  kingdom,  arriving  in  1808,  with  all  his 
court.  In  1821  he  returned  to  Portugal,  but  appointed  his  eldest 
son,  Dom  Pedro,  regent.  The  latter  proclaimed  Brazil  to  be  in- 
dependent, and  was  crowned  Emperor.  Nine  years  later  he  retired 
in  favor  of  his  son,  Dom  Pedro  II,  who  abdicated  in  1889,  and  a 
Republic  was  proclaimed. 

Constitution  and  Government. — Under  the  constitution  adopted 
February  24,  1891,  the  Republic  is  a  federal  union  of  states,  re- 
publican and  representative.  The  Government  is  divided  into  leg- 
islative, executive,  and  judicial  branches.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  the  National  Congress  which  consists  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Senate  has  63  members,  3  for  each 
State  and  3  for  the  Federal  District,  elected  by  direct  vote  for  a 
term  of  nine  years,  but  is  renewed  by  thirds  every  three  years. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  212  members,  elected  for  a  term  of 
three  years  in  the  same  manner  as  the  senators  and  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  for  every  70,000  inhabitants.  No  State,  however,  is 
represented  by  fewer  than  4  deputies.  Congress  meets  regularly 
every  year  on  May  3  for  four  months,  but  may  be  prorogued  or 
called  in  extra  session  by  the  President  All  male  citizens  over 
21  years  of  age  are  entitled  to  vote. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President,  assisted  by  a 
Cabinet  of  seven  Secretaries  at  the  head  of  the  following  depart- 
ments: Finance;  Justice,  Interior,  and  Public  Instruction;  War; 
Marine;  Foreign  Affairs;  Communications  and  Public  Works; 
and  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce.  The  President  and  Vice 
President  are  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  by  direct  vote,  and 
may  not  be  reelected  for  the  term  immediately  following.  All 
male  citizens  over  21  years  of  age  are  entitled  to  vote.  The 
salary  of  the  President  is  120,000  milreis,  equivalent  to  $37,500 
gold,  per  annum. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  the  National  Supreme  Court  and 
the  Superior  Courts,  one  of  which  latter  is  located  in  the  capita/ 
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of  each  State.  The  former  court  is  composed  of  15  Justices, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  while  the  members  of  the  latter  court  are 
appointed  upon  recommendation  of  the  Supreme  Court.  All 
Federal  Judges  hold  office  for  life. 

The  union  is  composed  of  20  States,  1  National  Territory,  and 
the  Federal  District  The  States  are  entirely  autonomous  in  their 
interior  administration,  »even  to  the  extent  of  levying  their  own 
export  duties.  The  Federal  Government  is  entitled  to  collect  im- 
port duties,  and  also  stamp  taxes,  postal  rates,  etc.  The  Federal 
District,  which  includes  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  governed  by 
a  prefect,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  for  a  term 
of  four  years.  The  prefect  is  assisted  by  a  Municipal  Council, 
elected  by  the  people. 

The  national  territory,  ordinarily  known  as  the  Acre  country, 
was  acquired  from  Bolivia  by  the  treaty  of  November  17,  .1903, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  $10,000,000. 

Area  and  Population. — The  total  area  is  3,290,431  square  miles, 
which  includes  the  Acre  Territory  of  73,745  square  miles.  The 
census  of  1900  gave  a  total  population  of  17,378,556.  An  estimate 
of  1908  gave  a  total  of  20,515,000.  The  proposed  census  of  1910 
was  not  taken,  but  may  be  begun  in  1912. 

The  Brazilian  people  are  made  up  of  three  distinct  races: 
Europeans,  mostly  of  Latin  origin;  native  Indians;  and  Negroes, 
all  more  or  less  mixed  in  process  of  assimilation.  In  Brazil,  there 
is  no  race  problem.  In  northeastern  and  central  parts  of  Brazil 
the  Indian  cross  prevails;  along  the  coasts,  the  white  and  negro 
cross.  Pure  Indians  are  now  found  only  on  the  Amazon,  the 
headwater  of  the  Paraguay,  or  in  the  interior.  In  1888  when 
slavery  was  abolished  the  slaves  numbered  740,000.  To-day  the 
pure  negro  element  is  certainly  very  much  smaller.  The  prevail- 
ing language  is  Portuguese. 

The  chief  cities,  according  to  1909  estimates  were:  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1,000,000;  Sao  Paulo,  400,000;  Bahia,  230,000;  Pernam- 
buco,  150,000;  -Belem,  200,000;  Porto  Alegre,  100,000;  Manaos, 
50,000;  Nictheroy,  35,000;  Santos,  35,000;  Ceara,  33,000;  Maceio, 
33,000;  Parahyba,  32,000;  and  Sao  Luiz,  32,000. 

The  number  of  immigrants  from  1820  to  1907  was  2,561,482,  of 
whom  1,213,167  were  Italian;  634,585  Portuguese;  288,646  Spanish; 
93,075  German;  11,068  English.  The  number  of  immigrants  during 
1910  were  88,564.  The  leading  nationalities  were  as  follows: 
Portuguese,  30,857;  Spanish,  20,843;  Italian,  14,163;  German, 
3,902;  Austrian,  2,636;  French,  1,134. 

Education  and  Religion. — The  various  State  governments  have 
charge  of  their  own  primary  education.  So  far  as  the  Federal 
Government  is  concerned,  it  is  not  compulsory,  but  the  latter  pro- 
vides college  and  other  special  training.  In  191 1  there  were  12,221 
schools,  with  634,539  pupils,  and  18,064  teachers.    Of  these,  6,918 
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were  Government  schools,  2,608  municipal,  and  2,695  private.  There 
were  29  public  and  15  private  normal  schools;  28  industrial  schools; 
11  agricultural  schools;  and  9  business  colleges.  The  Govern- 
ment maintains  a  military  college  and  a  naval  college;  also  a 
national  School  of  Music,  and  a  School  of  Arts.  There  are  various 
other  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  science.  The  State  maintains 
a  school  for  the  blind,  and  another  for  deaf  mutes. 

The  established  religion  is  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
but  there  is  no  longer  any  connection  between  Church  and  State, 
and  other  forms  of  religion  are  allowed.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
population  is  registered  as  being  of  this  faith.  The  Church  main- 
tains one  Cardinal,  5  Archbishops,  25  Suffragan  Bishops,  and  11 
Seminaries. 

Agriculture. — Agriculture  continues  to  hold  first  place  among 
the  industries.  Combining  one  of  the  largest  tropical  areas  with 
its  fertile  temperate  areas,  it  has  always  relied  upon  the  products 
of  field  and  forest  as  a  great  source  of  wealth.  At  present,  rice, 
cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  Paraguay  tea,  mandioca,  cacao,  coffee,  and 
rubber  are  the  principal  products  entering  into  the  market,  the  last 
two  forming  the  great  export  staples  of  Brazil. 

Brazil  is  the  greatest  coffee-producing  country,  the  annual  crop 
averaging  1,596,000,000  pounds.  The  exports  in  1910  were  valued 
at  $127,250,000,  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  producing  two-thirds. 
Santos,  the  seaport,  is  the  largest  coffee-exporting  center  in  the 
world.  India-rubber  is  the  second  great  export  industry,  the  out- 
put for  1 910  being  85,000,000  lbs.,  valued  at  $124,500,000.  Brazil 
is  also  the  greatest  source  of  supply  for  this  commodity.  In  rice 
growing,  so  much  advancement  has  been  made  that  the  country's 
imports  of  that  commodity  have  fallen  off  almost  altogether. 
Proper  attention  to  the  growing  of  corn,  sugar-cane,  and  other 
agricultural  products  will  mean  a  greatly  increased  production, 
adding  their  quota  to  the  two  chief  sources  of  the  country's 
economic  independence.  A  new  era  for  the  agricultural  regions  of 
northern  Brazil  bids  fair  to  be  inaugurated  through  the  efforts  of 
the  present  administrative  commission,  which  is  undertaking  to  re- 
claim large  areas  of  the  so-called  drought  regions  in  the  States  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Ceara,  Parahyba  and  Pernambuco.  The 
total  irrigable  land  is  estimated  at  500,000  acres. 

Stock  raising,  especially  in  Minas  Geraes,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
Sao  Paulo,  has  been  developed  to  a  highly  profitable  degree.  In 
1910  the  number  of  cattle  was  estimated  at  25,000,000;  swine,  10,- 
000,000;  horses,  2,225,000;  and  sheep,  1,300,000. 

Manufactures,  etc — The  total  number  of  industrial  establish- 
ments was  estimated  at  3,400  at  the  close  of  19 10.  The  total 
number  of  employees  was  160,000,  the  capitalization  $220,000,000, 
with  a  production  of  $240,000,000.  Fully  60  per  cent  of  this 
capital  is  invested  in  factories  located  in  the  Federal  District,  and 
in  the  States  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul.    Pernambuco  has  extensive  sugar  industries  and  cotton  mills, 
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and  smaller  manufacturing  plants  are  scattered  in  various  parts  of 
the  Republic. 

Textile  manufacturing  accounts  for  fully  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  production  of  manufactured  articles  being  from  looms,  chiefly 
cotton  goods.  In  191  o  there  were  162  cotton  mills,  10  woolen  mills, 
and  2  silk  mills. 

In  the  shoemaking  industry  there  are  several  large  factories 
in  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  tanneries  in  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul. 

During  1910  there  were  opened  in  the  Federal  District  two 
factories  for  the  manufacture  of  chemicals;  a  pencil  and  pen- 
holder factory ;  a  brick  factory ;  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of 
ready-made  clothing,  and  a  sugar  refinery. 

In  Pernambuco  there  are  47  sugar  factories,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
40,  in  Bahia  12,  and  in  other  parts  of  Brazil  15.  Total  quantity  of 
sugar  exported  in  1910  amounted  to  58,824  metric  tons,  valued  at 

93A99f73?- 

In  most  of  the  large  cities  furniture,  hats,  lower  grades  of  cloth- 
ing, and  the  necessaries  of  domestic  life  are  made  in  factories,  and 
foundries  for  simple  metal  work  exist,  but  as  a  rule  complicated 
machinery,  preserved  foods,  and  the  so-called  luxuries  are  still 
imported,  and  the  market  for  them  is  large. 

The  lumber  industry  is  advancing  since  the  new  railroads  have 
entered  the  States  of  Parana  and  Santa  Catharina,  where  the  best 
pine  and  soft-wood  tracts  are  located.  Several  large  sawmills  have 
been  built  in  this  region,  and  there  is  room  for  more  work  of  this 
kind.  The  hardwood  region  is  in  the  northern,  tropical  States, 
and  concessions  recently  granted  promise  to  extend  the  industry 
materially  in  them. 

A  few  gold  mines  in  Minas  Geraes  are  regularly  worked,  and 
diamonds  are  found  by  the  mining  companies  there.  Manganese, 
monazite,  iron  ore,  and  other  minerals  are  known  to  exist,  but 
have  been  little  developed  owing  to  lack  of  railway  facilities. 

« 

Exports  and  Imports. — There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  Brazil  in  the  last  decade,  except  during  1908, 
until  the  value  of  imports  and  exports,  not  including  specie, 
reached  the  record  figures  of  $582,404,673  during  191 1,  against 
$545,581,275  in  19 10,  or  an  increase  of  about  6.75  per  cent  and  an  , 
increase  over  the  year  1902  of  100.6  per  cent. 

Exports,  excluding  specie,  during  191 1  amounted  to  $324,919,- 
7&7>  against  $310,006,438  in  1910.  This  increase  was  due  mainly 
to  the  gain  of  over  $69,000,000  in  the  value  of  coffee  exported  as 
compared  with  1910  and  the  high  prices  obtained. 

The  value  of  imports  in  191 1  was  $257,484,906,  against  $235,- 
574,837  in  1910.  The  increase  is  explained  by  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  consumption,  increase  in  population,  prosperity  of  the 
coffee  planters,  investment  of  capital  in  new  enterprises,  and  ex- 
tension of  railways. 

Trade  by  countries  in  1910  was  as  follows: 
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Countries 


Exports 


Imports 


United    States   $112,184,068  30,253,918 

United  Kingdom   73,440,677  G7,061,065 

Germany  36,285,755  37,466,580 

France    26,116,685  22,268,307 

Netherlands    16,289,064  1,390,348 

Austria-Hungary    9,007,954  3,346,811 

Argentina     11,618,104  20423,472 

Belgium    6,611,633  10,666,097 

Uruguay    6,672,471  6,102,206 

Italy    2,092,168  7,603,410 

Spam    1,074,560  2,000,276 

Portugal    13,834,068  13408,860 

Other   countries   10,779,431  14,300437 


Total     $310,006,438       $236,574,837 

--i-  -  -,-  —  • 

Exports  and  imports  by  articles  were  as  follows: 

Exports                                                                    Imports 

Articles                                Value                     Articles 

Value 

Coffee  

Rubber    

Yerba  mate  .... 

Hides  

Tobacco    

Cacao  

Cotton   

Sugar  

Skins   

Bran  , 

Wax   

Nuts   

Manganese  ore 
Gold  bullion  ... 
Other  articles   . 


$127,212,876 
124,400,714 
9,575,550 
8,026,966 
8,048,925 
6,824,129 
4,440,372 
3,499,732 
3,463,569 
1,813.895 
1,421,910 
1,408,286 
1,887,747 
1,954,674 
5,427,094 


Arms  and  ammunition  .  $4399,632 

Butter  and  cheese 2,428,198 

Copper  manufactures  ...  2423,110 

Cotton  manufactures  ...  12,766,210 

Drugs  and  chemicals  ...  4,496,676 

Electrical  supplies  3,782,132 

Flour   10,101320 

Fish    6,822397 

Iron     and    steel    manu- 
factures   18366,722 

Leather  3,268,272 

Meats  6,429,676 

Machines  and  machinery  11,433,935 

Oils  6,961,464 

Paper   3313,261 

Railway  materials 11,667,730 

Wines    9,532,192 

Coal    11,737,701 

Cement    3,374,247 

Other  articles  97,444,151 


Total  exports  $310,006,438 


.Total  imports   $235374,837 


Finance. — According  to  the  message  of  the  President,  the  budget 
for  1912  was:  revenue  from  all  sources,  $168,913,154;  and  expen- 
ditures, $179,353,643;  leaving  a  deficit  for  the  year  of  $10440,489. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  preceding  year  were  as 
follows : 


Revenue 

Ordinary  receipts  ......    $139,794,917 

Balance  of  deposits  ....  319,711 

Conversion  of  specie  into 

paper    16,212,258 

Emission      of     internal 

bonds     for     railway 

purposes  6,877,950 

Total    $162,204336 


Expenditure 

By    the    several    depart- 

raents  $160301,711 

Gold     converted    into 

paper    15,779,763 

Redemption  of  paper 

currency    and    old 

coinage   ••  663341 

Total    $177354.815 
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The  foreign  debt  (1913)  was  $461,348,000.  It  had  increased  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year,  because  of  a  special  loan  of  $21,900,000, 
devoted  to  harbor  work  in  Rio  de  Janeiro;  and  $23,580,000  ex- 
pended upon  railway  construction. 

The  internal  debt  amounted  to  $210,572,000,  including  a  bond 
issue  of  $3,730,300  in  1912. 

Paper  money  in  circulation,  Jan.  1,  191 2,  amounted  to  $204,- 
173,200. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  milreis  of  1,000  reis,  which  is  issued 
in  both  gold  and  paper.  The  gold  milreis  is  equivalent  to  54.6  cents. 
The  value  of  the  paper  milreis  fluctuates,  but  is  approximately 
32.4  cents. 

The  Exchange  Bureau  which  endeavored  to  maintain  a  fixed 
value  for  paper  currency  suspended  in  1910,  but  laws  were  revised 
to  enable  it  to  reopen  in  191 1,  with  a  definite  rate  of  32.4  cents 
per  milreis.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether  this  fixed  standard  can  be 
maintained. 

The  Government  was  authorized,  in  December,  1905,  to  purchase 
bar  silver  for  the  coinage  of  two,  one,  and  one-half  milreis  pieces. 

In  December,  1905,  the  National  Bank  of  Brazil  was  re- 
organized, and  given  the  monopoly  for  the  issue  of  gold  checks; 
also  it  was  given  the  preference  for  the  issue  of  paper.  The 
capital  of  this  bank  is  $38,500,000,  and  its  reserves  were  $920,139. 
In  November,  1907,  a  decree  was  issued  for  the  founding  of  a 
Central  Agricultural  Bank  with  a  capital  of  $16,500,000. 

Army. — The  Brazilian  army  has  been  reorganized  in  accord- 
ance with  a  law  of  1907  as  follows:  Fifteen  regiments  of  in- 
fantry of  3  battalions  of  3  companies  each,  and  12  battalions  of 
chasseurs;  The  cavalry  is  composed  of  9  regiments  of  the  line 
and  3  independent  regiments.  This  arm  of  the  service  also  has  5 
regiments  of  2  squadrons  each  for  divisional  cavalry,  and  12  sec- 
tions of  scouts.  The  artillery  includes  5  regiments  of  field  artil- 
lery, each  of  3  divisions  of  3  batteries;  5  howitzer  batteries;  3 
divisions  of  horse  artillery  of  3  batteries  each;  and  two  divisions 
of  mountain  guns  of  3  batteries  each.  The  heavy  artillery  is  com- 
posed of  3  regiments  of  6  batteries  each,  6  battalions  of  2  batteries 
each,  and  6  independent  batteries. 

The  peace  strength  of  the  regular  army,  which  varies  according 
to  the  budget,  is  about  30,000,  including  2,626  commissioned  offi- 
cers. But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  new  law  makes  every 
Brazilian  citizen  liable  to  military  service  from  his  twenty-first  to 
the  completion  of  his  forty-fourth  year,  the  war  strength  of  the 
Republic  probably  exceeds  300,000  men. 

Navy.— In  1910  Brazil  completed  the  first  part  of  a  naval  pro- 
gram which  resulted  in  the  addition  of  several  modern  powerful 
vessels  to  the  navy.  The  total  number  of  ships  in  commission  at 
the  "end  of  that  year  was  40,  manned  by  7,730  men. 

The  naval  strength  in  1910  was  as  follows: 
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Type  of  vessel 


Number 


Displacement 
in  tons 


Estimated 
Horsepower 


Battleships    

Coast  defense  vessels  

Monitors   

Cruisers   

Torpedo  boats 

Gunboats  

Torpedo  destroyers   11 

Training  ships 


3 

44,200 

69,200 

2 

6,320 

6^00 

2 

940 

1,400 

5 

15,490 

61,400 

3 

3,090 

18,000 

1 

800 

1,200 

1 

7,000 

82^00 

2 

4,000 

4,400 

Total 


29 


81,840 


224,700 


In  addition  there  are  6  other  torpedo  boats,  5  river  gunboats, 
2  transports,  and  5  scout  boats. 

Trade  Routes. — The  favorable  geographical  position  of  Brazil, 
in  the  center  of  South  America,  places  it  within  easy  reach  not 
only  of  the  other  countries  of  South  and  those  of  Central  America, 
but  also  of  the  United  States,  of  Europe,  and  even  of  Africa,  it 
being  but  a  few  days  by  one  of  the  fast  liners  from  the  African  to 
the  Brazilian  coast.  With  a  coast  line  of  more  than  5,000  miles, 
Brazil  has  45  seaports,  of  which  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  the  largest. 
Other  important  ones  are:  Santos,  Para  or  Belem,  Bahia  or  Sao 
Salvador,  Pernambuco  or  Recife,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Paranagua, 
Porto  Alegre,  Victoria,  Maceio,  Fortaleza,  Maranham  or  Maran- 
hao,  Parahyba,  and  Antonina. 

The  total  number  of  steamships  entering  all  the  ports  of  Brazil 
in  10,10  was  16,720,  of  which  11,571  were  Brazilian  and  5,149 
foreign,  with  a  tonnage  of  7,584,454  and  13,397,698,  respectively. 
The  total  entries  of  sailing  vessels  were  5,623,  of  which  5,263 
of  229,205  tons  were  Brazilian  and  360  of  193,817  tons  foreign* 

Brazil  has  been  favored  by  nature  with  a  most  wonderful  system 
of  fluvial  arteries.  It  has  within  its  territory  not  only  the  largest 
river  basin,  both  in  area  and  in  length,  in  the  world,  but  has  also 
perhaps  more  navigable  rivers  than  any  other  country.  The 
Amazon  is  navigable  almost  in  its  entire  length,  as  are  most  of 
its  affluents,  while  in  the  southern  part  of  Brazil  the  Paraguay, 
Uruguay,  and  Parana  rivers  are  all  navigable.  There  are  over 
10,000  miles  of  navigable  waterways  open  to  river  steamers  and 
ocean-going  vessels,  and  20,000  miles  additional  navigable  for 
light-draft  vessels  and  flat-bottomed  boats  only.  Among  the  river 
ports  the  most  important  are  Manaos,  on  the  Amazon  River, 
1,000  miles  inland;  Corumba,  en  the  Paraguay;  Uruayana,  on 
the  Uruguay;  and  Cuyaba,  on  the  Cuyaba. 

The  most  important  of  the  Brazilian  lakes  are  the  Lagoa  dos 
Patos  and  the  Lagoa  Merim,  connected  with  the  former.  These 
two  lakes  form  part  of  the  boundary  line  with  Uruguay,  and 
together  make   a  considerable  body  of  navigable   water.         , 

The  total  mileage  of  railways  reported  as  in  operation  at  the 
beginning  of  1910  was  12,183  miks,  of  which  about  6,080  miles 
were  owned  and  operated  by  the  Federal  Government,  about 
2,450  miles  under  Federal  concession  and  control,  and  about  3,653 
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miles  controlled  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  several  State  gov- 
ernments.   During  1910,  1,189  miles  were  added. 

The  most  important  unification  brought  about  in  the  Brazilian 
railway  system  was  the  direct  connection  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Sao  Paulo  with  the  southernmost  point  of  the  country  and  with 
Montevideo  on  the  River  Plate.  The  extensions  aggregated  500 
miles.    Next  in  importance  was  the  Victoria  Branch. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To  the  United  States 
Jftr.  Domicio  de  Gama,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 
Mr.  J.  F.  de  Barros  Pimentel.  Second  Secretary. 

From  the  United  States 

Edwin  V.  Morgan,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 
George  B.  Rives,  Secretary  of  Embassy. 
Julius  G.  Lay,  Consul  General,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

Capital — London,  England 

King  and  Etnperor--Gtorgt  V   (acceded  May  6,  19 10) 

THE  British  Empire  consists  of  two  distinct  parts:  (1) 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and 
(2)  India,  the  Colonies,  Protectorates,  and  Dependencies. 
The  development  of  the  colonial  possessions  began  with 
Columbus's  discovery  of  the  New  World,  following  which,  in 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  many  venturesome  men  set  out  on 
voyages  of  exploration.  Among  them  were  the  Cabots,  who 
visited  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  Florida,  in  1530;  Drake, 
who  touched  California  in  1580;  and  Raleigh,  by  whom  the  infant 
colony  of  Virginia  was  planted  in  1587.  Religious  persecutions 
in  the  reign  of  James  I  gave  the  first  impetus  to  colonization 
in  America.  When  these  colonies  seceded  in  1783,  a  new  area 
of  colonization  in  temperate  climates  had  already  been  opened  up 
by  the  discovery  of  Australia.  The  town  of  Sydney  was  founded 
in  1787,  and  the  progress  of  the  various  settlements  of  the 
Australasian  group  has  been  continuous  since  that  time.  An- 
other group  of  colonies  are  those  which  were  acquired  by  con- 
quest from  other  powers,  chiefly  France,  Spain,  and  Holland. 
Of  these  the  most  important  is  Canada,  conquered  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War  (1757-63)  ;  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  many  of 
which  were  acquired  in  the  same  war,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
OD-14 
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Hope,  taken  in  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution  (i 793-1815). 
About  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  the  British  began  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  immense  body  of  land  they  now  hold  in  central 
and  southern  Africa.  Egypt  in  the  north  is  also  virtually  an 
English  dependency.  India,  the  fourth  in  size  of  the  continental 
I  possessions,  first  came  under  English  influence  through  the  trad- 
ing and  possessions  of  the  British  East  India  Company. 

The  total  area,  population,  and  distribution  of  the  British  Em- 
pire are  shown  by  the  following  table : 


Date  Settled 
or  Acquired 


In  Europe 
United  Kingdom  ..... 
Other  possessions  .... 

In  Asia 

India   

Ceylon    

Straits  Settlements  .. 

Malay  States    

Borneo  and  Sarawak 
Other  possessions  .... 


1858 
1815 
1824 
1875 
1888 


In  Africa 

Western  possessions  

Eastern  protectorate  1890 

Somaliland  1884 

Uganda    1894 

Union  of   South  Africa   1814 

Rhodesia    1853 

Other  possessions 

Australasia 

Australia  

New  Zealand    

Other  Islands  


1829 
1840 


In  America 

Canada   

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

Guiana   

Honduras    

Island  possessions   


1759 
1500 
1803 
1670 


Scattered 
Western  Pacific  Islands 
Various  Islands  


Area 
Sq.  Miles 


121,306 
3,703 

1,773,068 
25,332 
1,680 
27,800 
77,000 
62,581 

448,029 
200,000 
68,000 
117,681 
473,183 
439,675 
333,917 

2,974,581 

104,751 

97,976 

3,729,655 

162,734 

90,277 

8,698 

19,661 

GO 
40 


Population 
Last  Census 


46,216.741 
496,817 

294,317,082 

4,062,906 

713,864 

969,400 

680,000 

1,009,760 

16,668,983 
4,000.000 
300,000 
3,503,564 
6,958,499 
1,636306 
2,212,636 

4,449,495 

1,006.407 

400328 

7,489,781 

220.964 

806,090 

44,156 

1,723,932 

54350 
46,000 


British  Empire 


11361,046 


397308310 


SUMMARY 


Area 
Sq.  Miles 


Population 
Last  Census 


Europe    125,008  46,712,558 

Asia    1,959,431  801,783,042 

Africa    2,080.385  34,270.487 

Australasia  3.177,307  6,858,730 

America    4,010.826  9,783,943 

Scattered    90  99,550 

Tofel  11,361,046  397,508,310 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 

IRELAND 

The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  the 
seat  of  Empire,  with  its  capital  in  London.  Great  Britain, 
the  largest  island  in  Europe,  comprising  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  lies  between  lat.  490  5/  and  580  40'  north,  and 
between  long.  i°  46'  east,  and  6°  13'  west  of  Greenwich.  The 
island  is  separated  from  the  Continent  of  Europe  by  the  English 
Channel,  and  from  Ireland  by  the  Irish  Channel  or  Sea.  Its 
greatest  length  is  608  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  325  miles.  Ire- 
land, lying  parallel  to  it  on  the  west,  is  about  250  miles  longby 
150  miles  wide.  The  larger  islands  about  the  coast  are:  The 
Orkneys,  Shetlands,  Hebrides,  Anglesey,  the  Scilly  Islands,  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  coast  line  of  Great  Britain  is  about 
2,900  miles  long;  that  of  Ireland  1,400  miles.  England  is  a  level 
country  traversed  by  ridges  of  various  elevations;  Wales  and 
Scotland  are  mountainous  countries,  while  Ireland  is  a  vast  low- 
land dotted  by  isolated  mountain  groups. 

Early  History. — The  history  of  England  may  be  said  to  begin 
with  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  the  Romans  in  50  B.  C.  For 
over  500  years  these  people  of  the  Mediterranean  held  the  savage 
Britons  in  control.  The  Saxons  and  Danes  then  invaded  the 
land.  In  1066  came  the  Norman  Conquest,  an  event  which,  by 
the  mingling  of  the  races,  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  subse- 
quent history.  In  1214  King  John  was  forced  by  the  Barons  to 
sign  the  Magna  Charta,  a  document  which  is  the  groundwork  of 
the  present  constitutional  government  in  England.  Then  followed 
the  golden  age  of  exploration  under  Elizabeth,  when  England 
first  began  to  spread  her  possessions.  The  accession  of  the  House 
of  Stuart  in  1603  united  the  two  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, but  the  legislative  union  of  the  two  countries  was  not  con- 
summated until  May  1,  1707.  About  1700  the  Irish  attempted  to 
set  up  their  own  king,  but  were  defeated.  With  the  coming  of 
the  Hanoverian  dynasty  a  rebellion  in  Scotland  sprang  up,  but 
this  too  was  quelled.  Following  this,  the  American  Colonies  re- 
volted and  announced  their  independence  in  1776.  In  the  19th 
century  under  the  rule  of  Victoria  came  the  confederation  with 
Canada,  the  rise  of  Australia,  the  establishment  of  the  Indian 
Empire,  the  war  with  the  Transvaal,  which  resulted  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  and  other  events  which  have  resulted  in  the  great 
Empire  of  the  present  time  holding  allegiance  to  the  British  flag. 

The  form  of  government  has  developed  gradually  and  by  suc- 
cessive stages  from  the  Great  Council  of  the  Norman  and  Angevin 
Kings  to  its  present  form  of  Parliament  with  two  Houses,  dating 
from  the  middle  of  the  14th  century. 

Constitution  and  Governments— The  government  is  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy.    The  sovereign  represents  the  executive  power, 
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while  the  legislative  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment The  Parliament  is  composed  of  two  houses.  The  House 
of  Lords  consists  of  peers  who  hold  their  seats  by  hereditary 
right,  by  creation  of  the  sovereign,  by  virtue  of  office  (as  the 
English  Bishops),  by  election  for  life  (as  Irish  peers),  and  by 
election  for  duration  of  Parliament  (as  Scottish  peers).  The 
Lords  possess  the  prerogative  of  delaying  the  passage  of  bills 
for  a  period  of  two  years.  Their  total  number  is  618.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  composed  of  670  members  representing 
county,  borough,  and  university  constituencies  in  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  May,  191 1,  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Lords  was  curtailed  by  a  Veto  Bill,  taking  away  from 
them  this  prerogative. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  nominally  in  the  sovereign,  but 
practically  in  a  committee  of  ministers,  called  the  Cabinet,  whose 
existence  is  dependent  on  the  possession  of  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  chief  of  the  Ministry,  or  Premier,  is 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  The  other  members  of  the  Cabinet 
are:  The  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the  Lord  High  Chancel- 
lor; the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs;  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  and  Lord  Privy  Seal;  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department;  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies;  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War;  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty;  the  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland;  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade;  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board;  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education;  the  Secretary  for  Scotland;  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries;  the  Post- 
master General;  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works.  The  Right  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith 
was  appointed  Prime  Minister  in  April,  1908,  and  continues  in  of- 
fice in  1912. 

There  is  a  lord  lieutenant  in  each  county  whose  duties  outside 
of  the  supervision  of  the  territorial  forces  are  purely  nominal. 
There  is  also  a  sheriff  and  assistants  who  represent  the  Crown. 
In  each  administrative  county  there  is  a  county  council  whose 
members  are  aldermen,  popularly  elected  for  six  years,  half 
of  them  retiring  every  three  years,  and  councillors  elected  for 
three  years.  These  councils  have  charge  of  all  local  affairs,  such 
as  schools,  police,  etc.  Counties  are  divided  into  urban  and  rural 
districts.  These  districts  also  have  their  councils.  Counties  are 
divided  into  boroughs,  in  some  cases.  In  the  larger  towns  the 
government  is  carried  on  by  municipal  corporations  deriving 
their  authority  from  charters  granted  by  the  Crown.  The  County 
of  London,  exclusive  of  the  City,  is  divided  into  28  boroughs,  each 
with  its  own  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors. 

Scotland  has  a  local  governing  board  consisting  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland,  as  President,  the  Solicitor  General  for  Scot- 
land,  the  Under  Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  three  other  members 
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elected  by  the  Crown.  There  are  county  administrations,  parish 
councils,  and  municipal  bodies.  Ireland  has  a  lord  lieutenant  and 
there  are  popularly  elected  councils  for  local  government  of 
counties  and  rural  districts.  Certain  towns,  as  Dublin,  Belfast, 
Cork,  etc.,  are  governed  by  commissioners  or  are  corporate. 
Towns  must  have  1,500  inhabitants  in  order  to  have  municipal 
government. 

Neither  the  Isle  of  Man  nor  the  Channel  Islands,  near  the 
French  coast,  are  represented  in  Parliament,  but  possess  ancient  in- 
stitutions and  forms  of  government  under  the  supervision  of  gov- 
ernors appointed  by  the  Crown. 

The  English  courts  of  law  having  jurisdiction  between  parties 
are:  the  House  of  Lords;  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  con- 
sisting of  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  the  High  Court  of  Justice;  and 
the  Chancery  and  Probate  Courts.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
certain  local  courts  of  record.  The  principal  Scottish  courts  of  law 
having  civil  jurisdiction  are:  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, and  the  sheriff  courts.  There  is  also  a  High  Court  of 
Justiciary.  In  Ireland  the  House  of  Lords  is  also  the  final  Court 
of  Appeal.  There  is  a  supreme  court  divided  into  a  Court  of  Ap- 
peal, and  a  High  Court  of  Justice,  the  latter  subdivided  into  the 
Chancery  Division  and -the  King's  Bench  Division.  There  are  also 
county  and  criminal  courts. 

Area  and  Population. — According  to  the  provisional  results  of 
the  census  of  191 1  the  following  is  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom : 


Area 
Sq.  Miles 


Population 
1911 


England  and  Wales   58.311  36,075.269 

Scotland     30,463  4,759,621 

Ireland     32,531  4,381,951 

'  United   Kingdom    121,305  45,216,741 

j_  — - ■ ■  ■ -* 

The  population  in  190 1  was  41,976,827  showing  a  gain  in  ten 
years  of  3,239,914.  The  sexes  are  almost  evenly  divided.  In 
1910  there  were  320,932  marriages,  1,123,859  births,  and  630,539 
deaths,  these  figures  holding  fairly  closely  to  the  average.  About 
75  per  cent  of  the  population  is  urban. 

The  industrial  census  of  1901  showed  the  following  condition: 


Class 


Total 


Professional  class   1,204,781 

Domestic  class    4,415,538 

Commercial  class  2,202,068 

Agricultural  and  fishing  class   2,266,868 

Industrial  class   10,187,084 

Unoccupied  class 14,963,586 

Total 33,228,915 
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In  1910  there  were  255,835  English  and  Welsh  emigrants,  79,- 
787  Scotch,  and  51,278  Irish.  Of  this  number  157,000  went  to 
Canada;  132,000  to  the  United  States;  45,000  to  Australasia;  and 
27,000  to   South  Africa. 

The  chief  cities  in  England  are  (1911):  London  (including 
"outer  ring"),  7,252,963;  Liverpool,  746,566;  Manchester,  714,427; 
Birmingham,  525,960;  Sheffield,  454,653;  Leeds,  445,568;  Bristol, 
357,059;  Bradford,  288,505;  Kingston-upon-Hull,  278,024;  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, 266,671 ;  Nottingham,  259,942 ;  Stoke,  234,553 ; 
Salford,  231,380;  Portsmouth,  231,165.  The  chief  cities  in  Scot- 
land are:  Glasgow,  784,455;  Edinburgh,  320,315;  Dundee,  165,006; 
Aberdeen,  163,084.  The  chief  cities  of  Ireland  are:  Dublin,  403,- 
030;  Belfast,  385,492;  Cork,  76,632;  Limerick,  38,403. 

There  are  56  administrative  counties  in  England  and  Wales  with 
a  total  population  of  37,337,630.  The  principal  counties  are  Lon- 
don, 4,522,961;  Lancashire,  1,739,524;  Yorkshire  (West  Riding), 
1,585,135;  Middlesex,  1,126,694;  Essex,  1,062,000,  and  Kent,  1,021,- 
033.  There  are  33  counties  in  Scotland  with  a  total  population  of 
4>759>52i»  and  34  in  Ireland,  with  4»38*>95i- 

Education. — Sufficient  schools  must  be  provided  in  every  dis- 
trict for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14.  On  July  30, 
1909,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  21,123  public  and  other 
elementary  schools,  with  6,060,110  registered  pupils,  and  173,735 
teachers;  pio  recognized  secondary  schools  with  151,099  pupils;  42 
technical  institutions  with  808  teachers  and  9,636  pupils;  225  rec- 
ognized art  schools,  and  7,153  other  schools  with  subjects  rang- 
ing from   elementary   instruction  to  science. 

In  Scotland  each  burgh  and  parish  has  a  school  board  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  In  1909  Scotland  had  3,331 
schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  727,244.  Of  these  schools, 
2,979  were  public;  65  undenominational  and  the  rest  denomina- 
tional. There  were  19,868  teachers  and  assistant  teachers.  There 
were  8  training  colleges  with  1,472  students,  and  1,010  students 
training  at  the  Universities. 

In  Ireland  elementary  education  is  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Commission.  In  1909  there  were  8,401  schools  in  operation  with 
an  average  attendance  of  501,907  pupils.  Of  these  schools  2,461 
were  mixed  Catholic  and  Protestant,  4.391  were  Roman  Catholic, 
and  1,542  were  Protestant.  There  were  7,957  teachers  and  4,884 
assistants.  In  1910  the  sums  expended  in  Parliamentary  grants 
for  England  and  Wales  amounted  to  $67,426,165;  for  Scotland, 
$10,648,905;   for  Ireland,  $8,443,245. 

Higher  education  is  given  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Oxford  has  22  colleges  and  3  private  halls;  and, 
in  1910,  had  3,877  undergraduates,  6,911  members  of  convocation 
and  132  instructors.  Cambridge  has  17  colleges  and  1  hall;  and, 
in  1910,  had  3,726  undergraduates,  7,497  members  of  the  senate, 
and  118  instructors.  Other  universities  and  colleges  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: 
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Institution 


Instructors 


Students 


London  University1  

Durham  University 

Manchester  University  

Liverpool    University    

Nottingham    College    

Sheffield  University   

Reading   College 

Birmingham    University    

University  of  Wales  

St  Andrew's  University  

Glasgow  University    , 

Edinburgh    University    .'. , 

Dublin   University    , 

National  University  of  Ireland 


1,262 

9,268 

114 

1,049 

246 

1,654 

317 

914 

68 

607 

151 

886 

66 

1,124 

116 

984 

155 

1,703 

88 

658 

168 

2,709 

157 

3,366 

106 

1,109 

140 

460 

'The  London  University  is  divided  into  the  University  College,  and  Rings 
College,  and  has  various  schools  of  Theology,  Science  and  Arts,  Medicine,  En- 
gineering, Agriculture,  etc.,  situated  throughout  the  city. 

Religion. — The  established  Church  of  England  is  the  Protestant 
Episcopal.  The  King  is  the  supreme  Governor  of  the  Church 
with  the  right  to  nominate  bishops  and  archbishops.  There  are 
2  archbishops,  35  bishops,  30  suffragan  and  2  assistant  bishops 
in  England  and  Wales.  Under  the  bishops  are  32  deans,  95  arch- 
deacons and  810  rural  deans.  There  are  about  15,000  parishes. 
Full  religious  liberty  is  granted;  and  of  the  30,000  church  edifices 
one-half  are  those  of  other  denominations.  In  19 10  there  were 
7,225,071  members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  8,662,671  members  of  other  Protestant  bodies.  The 
principal  non-com formist  bodies,  according  to  the  Free  Church 
Year  Book  for  1910,  were  as  follows:  Methodists,  4,763,375; 
Baptists,  1,391,025;  Congregationalists,  1,700,347;  Presbyterians, 
178,059;  Salvation  Army,  508,590.  Roman  Catholics  number 
2,206,553,  with  1,724  edifices  and  3,732  clergmen  in  1910.  There 
is  one  archbishop  and  15  bishops. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  is  Presbyterian.  There  are  16  synods 
with  84  presbyteries.  There  is  a  General  Assembly,  consisting 
of  over  700  members.  There  are  1,437  parishes  in  the  country 
and  1,678  churches  and  chapels.  In  1910  there  were  1,603 
congregations,  1,800  ordained  Ministers  and  507,408  members. 
There  are  small  bodies  of  other  Presbyterian  sects  and  also 
Baptists,  Independents,  Methodists,  and  Unitarians  in  the  coun- 
try. The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  two  archbishops  and  4 
bishops,  556  priests,  416  churches,  and  approximately  400,000 
adherents. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  holds  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland.  There  are  4  archbishops  and  23  bishops  in  the 
country.  In  1901  the  Roman  Catholic  population  was  estimated 
as  3,308,361  or  74  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  The  estab- 
lished Church  of  Ireland,  as  in  England,  is  Protestant  Episcopal 
and  has  2  archbishops,  11  bishops,  1,700  clergymen,  1400  churches, 
and  a  membership  of  581,000.  (1909)  There  are  455,000  Presby- 
terians, 62,000  Methodists,  and  30,000  adherents  of  other  bodies. 
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Manufactures. — Great  Britain  is  preeminently  a  manufactur- 
ing country,  the  leading  manufactured  products  being  textiles  in 
cotton  and  wool,  and  iron  and  steel  goods.  Cotton  for  manufac- 
ture is  imported.  In  1910  this  import  was  1,972,864,320  lbs.  The 
net  weight  of  cotton  of  all  kinds  manufactured  was  1,555,136,820 
lbs.  Of  the  product  of  this  cotton  the  exports  in  the  form  of 
yarns  aggregated  194,425,800  lbs.,  and  cloths  5,722,328,000 
yards.  As  evidence  of  the  activity  in  the  woolen  manufacturing 
industry  before  the  close  of  the  year  British  traders  had  purchased 
more  than  1,000,000  bales  of  colonial  wool  in  excess  of  any  pre- 
vious year.  The  imports  of  wool  from  Australasia  were  unusu- 
ally large,  aggregating  2,425,000  bales,  an  increase  of  146,500  bales 
over  1909.  The  output  of  cotton  goods  was  valued  at  $529,000,- 
000;  of  wool,  $170,000,000;  and  of  flax,  $47,000,000. 

In  1909  there  were  1,087,223  persons  employed  in  the  textile 
industry,  679,863  being  females. 

British  exports  of  iron  and  steel  of  all  sorts  in  1910  aggregated 
4,593,768  tons,  against  4,210,799  tons  in  1909.  During  1910,  1,205,- 
863  tons  of  pig  iron  were  exported  as  compared  with  1,135,310 
tons  in  1909.  The  output  of  pig  iron  in  Scotland  in  1910  was 
1,414,461  tons,  an  increase  of  52,764  tons  over  1909,  and  in  Cum- 
berland 1,133,500  tons,  an  increase  of  98,500  tons  above  1909.  The 
output  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1910  is  estimated  at 
not  less  than  9,500,000  tons. 

The  statistics  of  shipbuilding  for  1910  show  a  total  of  1,322,886 
tons,  as  compared  with  1,156,000  tons  in  1909.  The  output  was 
distributed  among  the  following  districts:  Blyth,  4,896;  Bristol 
Channel,  7,757;  Clyde,  391,011;  Humber  and  east-coast  ports,  28,- 
209 ;  Ireland,  167,102 ;  Mersey  to  Solway,  40,681 ;  Scottish  east- 
coast  ports,  17,010;  Tees,  127,149;  Thames  and  English  Channel, 
16,347;  Tyne,  249,912;  Wear,  180,995;  and  West  Hartlepool  91,- 
'   817. 

According  to  the  production  census  of  1907,  there  were  2,197,014 
persons  employed  in  manufactures  of  all  sorts,  the  net  output  of 
goods  being  valued  at  $i,I33>493>655- 

Mining. — The  country  is  also  noted  for  its  mineral  productions. 
The  following  table  shows  the  output  of  coal  and  other  minerals 
during  the  year  191  o,  with  comparative  figures  for  the  preced- 
ing year: 

Minerals 

Barium    

Coal     

Clay  and  Shale   

Fire  clay — 

Igneous  rock   

Iron  pyrites 

Ironstone     

Limeston  e    

Oil  shale  

Sandstone     


1909 

1910 

Tons 

Tons 

4,897 

5,970 

263,758,562 

264.292^88 

297,604 

410,797 

2,695,861 

2,494,009 

551 

374 

7,178 

8£U 

8,039.441 

7.979,750 

16,392 

16,428 

2,966.937 

8,130490 

118,641 

125,153 
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The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  coal  mines  in  1910 
(including  a  number  engaged  in  mining  ironstone,  fire  clay,  shale, 
etc.,)  was  1,049,407. 

Agriculture. — Of  the  56,214,419  acres  of  land  in  Great  Britain, 
44,970,318  acres,  or  about  80  per  cent,  were  in  191 1  under  crops, 
permanent  grass,  and  mountain  and  heath  land  used  for  grazing. 
Of  the  area  under  crops,  etc.,  14,648,104  acres  were  rated  as 
"arable  land,"  17,446,554  acres  as  permanent  grass,  and  12,875,660 
acres  as  mountain  and  heath  land  used  for  grazing. 

The  total  superficial  area  of  Ireland,  including  water,  is  20,350,- 
725  acres,  of  which  17,294,253  acres,  or  about  85  per  cent,  in  191 1 
were  under  crops,  hay,  and  pasture,  including  grazed  mountain 
land;  of  this  85  per  cent,  2,348,821  acres  were  under  "crops/' 
2,512,403  acres  under  hay  (production  in  191 1  only  3,574,567  long 
tons,  against  5,778,244  tons  in  1910),  and  12,433,029  acres  under 
pasture. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  reports  that  the  acreages 
and  preliminary  estimates  of  yield  of  the  principal  crops  in  Great 
Britain  for  191 1  compared  with  1910  are  as  follows: 


Crop 


Yield 

1911 

Bushels 

Yield 

1910 

Bushels 

62,667,568 

60,989,176 

114,352,288 

7,681,112 

3,697,208 

54,877,248 

56,472,104 

121,829,000 

8,669,760 

4,006^84 

Wheat     1,906,043 

Barley     1,597365 

Oats     3,010,649 

Beans    304,657 

Peas     140,184 


Rye  in  1910  yielded  1,617,086  bushels,  and  potatoes  256,809,000 
bushels.  There  was  a  total  of  2,994,369  acres  devoted  to  green 
crops  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  17,476,871  acres  of  pasture 
land.  Hay  occupied  7,078,000  acres  in  191 1,  from  which  7,183,000 
tons  were  raised.  The  grain  crops  are  insufficient  for  the  coun- 
try's demands  and  a  large  amount  of  wheat  and  other  grains  are 
annually  imported. 

Live  Stock. — The  grade  of  live  stock  is  high,  careful  attention 
being  given  to  the  finest  breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  live  stock  in  1910 : 


Cattle 

Horses 

Asses  and 
Mules 

Sheep 

Swine 

Goats 

Great     Britain 

7,037,293 

4,688,888 

41,200 

1,645,287 

613,244 

9,670 

•  •  •    •  •  • 

272,137 

27,101,140 

3,979,516 

86,664 

2,349,897 

1,200,000 

14,471 

•  •  •    •  •  • 

242,614 

Total  Live 

» 
11,767,386 

2,168,201 

272,137 

31,167,220 

3,564,368 

242,614 

Fisheries. — Fisheries  are  an   important  branch  of  British  in- 
dustry.   In  1910  the  catch  had  the  following  weight  and  value: 
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Tons 


Value 


England  and  Wales    654,250  $39,766,156 

Scotland     435,751  15,521,060 

Ireland     46,234  1,436,085 

Total     1,136,236  $56,713,300 

In  19 io  there  were  2,937  steam  and  22,559  other  fishing  vessels, 
on  which  104,341  men  and  boys  were  employed. 

Exports  and  Imports. — The  aggregate  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  greater  in  1912  than  in  any  previous  year. 
The  imports,  exports  of  domestic  products,  and  reexports  of 
foreign  and  colonial  goods  together  reached  a  total  value  of  over 
6V2  billions  of  dollars,  an  increase  of  more  than  $500,000,000  over 
the  high  record  of  191 1.  Exports  of  domestic  products  (1912) 
were  valued  at  $2,372,097;  exports  of  foreign  and"  colonial 
products  at  $544,259,166.  Imports  were  valued  at  $3,625,038,883. 
Exports  by  groups  of  articles  for  the  year  19 10  were  as 
follows  : 


Articles 


Value 


Articles 


Value 


I.  Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco 

Grain  and  flour $17,087,730 

Meat,  including  animals  for 

food    4,689,105 

Other  food  and  drink 78,576,690 

Tobacco 10,213,390 


Total    $110,566,915 

II.  Raw  Materials 

Coal,  Coke,  and  Patent  fuel  $179,062,865 
Iron   Ore,    Scrap   Iron,   and 

Steel    2,390,855 

Other    Metallic    Ores 360,180 

Wood    and    Timber 643,790 

Wool    21,098,730 

Other   textile  materials 1,619,090 

Oil    seeds,    nuts,    oils,    fats, 

and    gums 25,151,075 

Hides  and  undressed  skins..  8,791,385 

Materials  for  paper  making.  3,719,345 

Miscellaneous    13,849,260 


Total  ...., $256,686,575 


III.   Manufactured  Articles 

Iron    and    Steel    and    manu- 
factures       $206,014,( 

Other   metals  and   manu- 
factures       61,800,796 

C  u  1 1  e  ry,  hardware,  imple- 
ments  and   instruments 32,120^010 

Electrical    goods    and    appa- 
ratus       20,589,200 

Machinery     146,483,605 

Ships    (new)    43,846,656 

Manufactures  of  Wood  and 

Timber    9,163,236 

Yarns   and   Textile   Fabrics: 

Cotton     529,578,160 

Wool    187,622,366 

Silk     11,384,790 

Other    materials    47,420,730 

Apparel     63,586,520 

Chemicals,  Drugs,  Dyes,  and 

Colors     93,759,945 

Leather  and  Manufactures..  23,441,380 

Earthenware  and  Glass 21,745,646 

Paper     15,592,865 

Miscellaneous 184,483,403 


Total   $1,687,632,868 

IV.  All  Other  Articles  40,578,965 


Grand  Total    $2,096,466,313 


All  classes  of  domestic  manufactured  exports  except  silk  tex- 
tiles showed  increases  in  1912.  There  were  slight  decreases  in  the 
exports  of  crude  iron  and  steel,  and  oil  seeds,  fats,  gums,  etc.  In 
the  reexport  trade  the  chief  increases  noted  were  in  wool  and 
hides  and  skins. 
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The  most  notable  increase  in  the  import  trade  was  in  grain  and 
flour,  which  showed,  a  gain  of  more  than  $60,000,000,  the  larger 
part  being  due  to  increased  imports  of  wheat,  although  oats,  corn, 
and  rice  made  large  gains.  The  imports  of  most  of  the  raw  ma-, 
terials  showed  increases  in  value,  notably  cotton  and  the  other 
textile  materials,  and  in  most  cases  there  was  a  real  gain  in  quan- 
tity as  well.  Foreign  manufactured  goods,  especially  metal  manu- 
factures, leather  goods,  chemicals,  and  vehicles,  were  entered  in 
larger  quantities  than  in  1910,  when  the  classified  list  showed  the 
following  figures: 


Articles 


Value 


Articles 


Value 


Animals,   live    (for   food)... 

Apparel     

Breadstuff  s: 

Barley     

Corn     

Flour     

Oats    

Wheat   

Caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha 
Cars,  motor,  chassis  and  parts 
Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  etc. 
Cotton,  and  manufactures 

of: 

Raw    

Manufactures    ....'. 

Eggs    

Fish    

Fruit,   fresh  and  dried 

Glass  and  earthenware  

Hides  and  skins  

Iron  and  steel,  and  manu- 
factures of    

Leather  and  manufactures  of 

(excluding    boots   and 

shoes)     


$19*605,532 
24,853,951 

26,282,954 
50,097,435 
26,818,819 
23,474,249 
214,908,942 
133,371,636 
24,988,643 
54,795,408 


349,009,846 
52,921,338 
35,506,690 
16,407,722 
63,316,640 
18,587,402 
62,685,706 

74,138,067 


57,550,008 


Metals  and  manufactures, 

not  otherwise  specified 

Oil  cake  

Oils,  fats,  seeds,  gums,  etc.. 

Ores     

Paper     

Provisions: 

Bacon  and  hams  

Beef     

Butter     

Cheese    

Lard  and  margarine 

Meats  of  all  lands  

Milk,  condensed    

Mutton    

Pork   

Tallow  and  stearin   

Silk  goods    

Sugar    

Tea    

Wood  and  timber  

Wool    * 

Woolen   goods    

All  other  items 


$120,200,268 

10,248,066 

182,917,282 

48,669,645 

31,212,291 

77,464,261 
67,158,123 

119,197.376 
33,140,156 
39,218,452 
19,112,571 
3,589,714 
.47,706,119 
7,304,436 
20,412,471 
66,799,952 

119,616,084 
56,480,282 

127,496,723 

181,826,013 
46,714,901 

660,365,240 


Total  43,304,104,304 


The  imports  of  gold  bullion  and  coin  into  the  United  Kingdom 
during  1912  were  valued  at  $256410,439,  an  increase  of  $19,442,- 
290  over  the  imports  in  191 1,  and  the  exports  amounted  to  $226,- 
479,459,  or  $3,1,330,181  more  than  in  191 1.  The  silver  imports 
totaled  $69,560,520  in  191 1  and  $81,651,616  in  1912,  and  the  exports 
in  the  same  years  were  $82,358,393  and  $89,217,637,  respectively. 

According  to  a  recent  consular  report,  a  noticeable  feature  is 
the  increased  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  over-sea 
colonies.  There  is  also  manifested  a  disposition  to  increase  the  sale 
of  British  manufactured  goods  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  an  appeal  to  the  "industrial  patriotism"  of  the  British 
merchant  and  consumer.  A  demand  has  arisen  for  a  distinctive 
British  trade-mark  which  will  disclose  at  a  glance  that  the  articles 
bearing  this  mark  are  of  British  manufacture.  It  is  thought  by 
this  method  that  the  sale  of  all  home  manufactures  may  be  greatly 
increased. 

The  proportionate  share  of  the  United  States  in  this  trade  is 
shown  by  an  earlier  report. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  trade  by  countries  during  1910: 


Foreign  Countries 


Imports 


United   States   ■ 

Argentina     

Austria-Hungary , 

Belgium     , 

Bolivia     

Brazil     

Bulgaria    

Central  American  States  

Panama     

Chile     

China     

Colombia     

Cuba     

Denmark     

Ecuador     

Egypt     

France 

Germany 

Greece , 

Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  ,, 

Italy 

Japan   and    Formosa   

Congo  Free  State 

Mexico     

Morocco     

Netherlands     

Norway     , 

Persia     

Peru     * 

Portugal 

Rou  mania     

Russia    , 

Servia     

Siam     , 

Spain     .- 

Sweden    

Switzerland     

Tripoli    

Tunis     

Turkey  in  Asia , 

Turkey  in  Europe  , 

Uruguay     

Venezuela     

All    other    countries    

Total    

British  Possessions 

West  Africa   

South    Africa    

East  Africa  

British    India    

Straits    Settlements     

Ceylon     

Hong  Kong   

Australia     

New   Zealand    

Canada     

Newfoundland     

British   West   India    

British    Guiana    

Other   Possessions    

Total    777. 

Grand  Total  (including  reexports)... 


$580,512,384 

140323,744 

36,577,883 

94,218,326 

6,982,545 

85,192,992 

679,129 

6,402,260 

145,425 

25,337,183 

26,912,377 

5,074,012 

12,985,944 

96,352,947 

2,949,336 

102,220,107 

229,585,278 

303,032,357 

10,967,542 

5,761,580 

31,446,858 

21,064,512 

269,958 

11,186,832 

2,833,587 

111,350,366 

32,270,695 

2,190»,446 

17,949,354 

18,150,609 

15,498,044 

212,413,327 

750,623 

3,844,164 

74,686,176 

57,688,248 

46(968 ,878 

846,129 

2,604,306 

16,793,023 

6,931,593 

8,4.83,024 

2,867,248 

264,839,067 


Exports 


8159,627,030 
92^89,683 
19,446,541 
62,880,907 

1,179,016 

79396,462 

3,444,466 

4,583,677 

1360,610 

26389,621 

44,644,488 

6322,806 

9,360,502 

27397329 

1,468,768 

42.488.420 

122,867,922 

182477,140 

7320,236 

1,900309 

61,206,696 

49,201,766 

692,654 

11,667,798 

4.168,468 

82,256,279 

19,636.169 

3,633,017 

6.419370 

32436,69 

8390301 

60368,601 

1.668477 

3,247,751 

31,091,907 

32398337 

16,423341 

571,400 

2.153383 

24,666,711 

17,362,615 

14333.988 

3.914.710 

2,075,514 


82,736,407392  81378341399 


$22,147,406 

49,996,715 

2,791,428 

206,353,420 

56378,480 

29,127,983 

2,903,251 

188,121,281 

101,913.746 

124,781,011 

2,933386 

11,308312 

3,783,684 

25,664,170 


$24,636,518 

94.888,972 

2,479,378 

223,874309 

20,097,438 

11,297,716 

17396,660 

534,468,283 

41,991.296 

96,785,776 

4.686,867 

11334,047 

2,860,060 

30,736384 


830,199,271 


716323,914 


88366,606,663 


$2,096,466313 
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Finance. — The  British  fiscal  system  applies  uniformly  to  Eng- 
land, Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  except  that  Ireland  is  exempt 
from  the  land  tax  and  the  inhabited-house  tax. 

On  March  31,  1912,  the  funded  debt  amounted  to  $3,011,000,460; 
the  unfunded  debt  to  $165,221,915;  and  estimated  capital  of  ter- 
minable annuities  to  $165,500,000.  Other  capital  liabilities  totaled 
$250,309,735.  Against  these  liabilities  were  assets  consisting  of 
Suez  Canal  stock,  $220,230,000  and  other  items  totaling  $75,864,885, 
the  debt  charge  amounting  to  $122,500,000. 

The  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March  31,  1912,  was  $897,092,001,  and  the  expenditure,  $868,889,- 
729 ;  leaving  a  surplus  of  $28,202,272.  An  itemized  budget  for  the 
preceding  year  was  as  follows : 


Revenue 

Customs    $160,476,000 

Excise    171,860,000 

Estate  Duties  128,250,000 

Stamps    48,000,000 

Land  Tax  3,600,000 

House  Duty  9,960,000 

Income  Tax  187,760,000 

Land  Value  Duties 3,000,000 

Tax  Revenue $712,276,000 

Postal  Services  $94,000,000 

Telegraph  Services 16,600,000 

Telephone  Services  ....  9,600,000 

Crown  Lands   2,400,000 

Suez  Canal,  etc 5,800,000 

Miscellaneous    9,260,000 

Non-Tax  Revenue...  $136,450,000 

For  1910-11 $848,726,000 

Arrears  of  1909-10 150,230,000 

Total  $998,956,000 


Expenditure 

National  Debt  $122,770,000 

Development  Act   6,800,000 

Local  Taxation  Act  48,020,000 

Other  Consolidated   Fund 

Services    8,230,000 

Consolidated  Fund  Services  $184,820,000 

Army     $138,800,000 

Navy    203,020,000 

Civil  Services   215,680,000 

Revenue  Departments 20,170,000 

Post  Office   99,140,000 

Arrears  of  190910 4,500,000 

Supply   Services    $681,310,000 

Total  Expenditure  $866,130,000 

Deficit,  1909-10   131,240,000 

Total    $997,370,000 


The  estimate  for  1913  is  known  as  the  "billion  dollar  budget" 
on  account  of  the  huge  total  reached.  First  estimates  of  revenue 
were:  $910,200,961,  while  against  this  were  appropriations  close 
upon  one  billion  dollars.  The  navy  estimates  alone  are  one- 
quarter  of  this  sum. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  pound,  equivalent  to  $4,866. 

Banking. — There  is  no  State  Bank,  but  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland  have  royal  char- 
ters.   The  condition  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  1909  was : 


Issue  Department 


Notes  issued  $251,430,000 

Securities    ._.»... 92.260,000 

Bullion     159,180,000 


Banking  Department 

Capital  and  "rest"  $88,460,000 

Deposits  and  Post  Bills  ...  306,045,000 

Securities    282,405,000 

Notes  in  the  Reserve  107,140,000 

Coin  in  the  Reserve  3,960,000 
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There  were  in  June,  1910,  47  joint-stock  banks  making  returns 
in  England  and  Wales,  with  5,114  branches;  I  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
with  8  branches;  1  in  the  Channel  Islands;  9  in  Scotland,  1,219 
branches;  and  9  in  Ireland,  693  branches.  There  were  36  offices 
in  London  of  colonial  joint-stock  banks,  with  3,086  branches ;  and 
28  of  foreign  banks,  with  1,814  branches.  Of  9  private  banks, 
which  made  returns  in  England  and  Wales,  the  deposits  amounted 
to  $127,766,675;  cash  in  hand,  $33,113450;  partners'  capital  and 
reserve,  $17,519,600. 

Statistics  of  the  joint-stock  banks  in  1910  were  as  follows: 


Location 


Deposits 


Cash 


Notes 


England  and    Wales    $3,910,085,000       $1,214,810,000       $154,866,000 

Scotland    533,680,000  128,746,000  So.WO.OOO 

Ireland     312,130,000  63,680,000  34345,000 

The  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  at  the  end  of  1909  had  11,404,- 
568  depositors,  of  whom  10,291,288  were  in  England  and  Wales, 
536,782  in  Scotland,  and  576,498  in  Ireland.  There  were  3491,273 
accounts  open  in  19 10  with  balances  of  less  than  $5  each. 
The  condition  of  the  savings  banks  was  as  follows:  In  England 
and  Wales,  amount  received,  $219,647,115;  amount  paid,  $204,389,- 
600;  capital,  $731,059,415.  In  Scotland,  amount  received,  $10,653,- 
525;  amount  paid,  $9,060,065;  capital,  $34,850,530.  In  Ireland, 
amount  received,  $15,541,695;  amount  paid,  $12,653,615;  capital, 
$57,070,380.  In  United  Kingdom,  amount  received,  $245,842,535; 
amount  paid,  $226,103,280;  capital,  $827,980,325. 

.In  November,  1909,  the  trustee  savings  banks  had  1,804,895  ac- 
counts open,  of  which,  1,163,718  were  in  England,  15,586  in  Wales, 
570,373  in  Scotland,  and  55,218  in  Ireland.  The  condition  of  these 
banks  was  as  follows:  In  England,  amount  received,  $37,019,360; 
interest  credited,  $3,851,305;  amount  paid,  $41,397,230;  capital, 
$151,445,270.  In  Wales,  amount  received,  $445,595;  interest  cred- 
ited, $66,840 ;  amount  paid,  $520,585 ;  capital,  $2,737,725.  In  Scot- 
land, amount  received,  $28,742,210;  interest  credited,  $2,270,870; 
amount  paid,  $28,342,515;  capital,  $94,199,010.  In  Ireland,  amount 
received,  $2,539,755;  interest  credited,  $311,850;  amount  paid,  $2,- 
657,090;  capital,  $12,527,910.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  amount  re- 
ceived, $68,746,920;  interest  credited,  $6,500,865;  amount  paid, 
$72,917,620;  capital,  $260,909,915.    , 

Army. — According  to  the  estimates  of  1910-1911  the  following 
table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  regular  army: 


At  Home 


Abroad 


Regular   troops  in  the   British  Troops  in  India 75,884 

Islands  (combatants)  122,066       Troops  in  Colonies   ....* 46,215 

Army  service,    Medical   and 

other  non-combatants  12,278 


Total  at  home  134,339  Total  Abroad  121,008 
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The  actual  strength  of  all  forces  is  shown  in  the  following^ table: 


Active  List 


Establishments 
(ail  ranks) 
1*1041 


Effectives 

Jan.  1, 

1910 


Regular  Forces,  Home  and  Colonial 

Colonial  and  Native  Indian  Corps  

Army    Reserve    

Special  Reserves  (excluding  Regular  Establishment) 

Militia,   U.  K.    

Militia,   Reserve   Division    

Militia,  Channel  IsL  (inch  Perm.  Staff)  

Militia,  Malta  and  Bermuda,  and  Bermuda  Volun- 
teers (incl.  Perm.  Staff)    

Territorial  Force  (incl.  Perm.  Staff)  

Officers'  Training  Corps  (incl.  Perm.  Staff)  

Regular  Forces  on  Indian  Establishment  

Total     


170,068 

8,680 

138,000 

86»639 

""700 
8,168 

2£M 

815,408 

828 

75,884 


165,686 

8,375 

133,990 

70,486 

4,627 

845 

8,010 

2,582 

274,188 

622 

77,826 


802,074 


742,086 


There  are  31  regiments  of  cavalry  divided  into  3  regiments  of 
Household  Cavalry,  7  regiments  of  Dragoon  Guards,  3  of  Dra- 
goons, 6  of  Lancers,  and  12  of  Hussars.  The  total  number  of 
service  batteries  of  artillery  is:  (at  home  and  abroad)  28  Horse, 
150  Field,  8  Mountain,  and  99  Garrison  companies,  including  12 
heavy  batteries. 

The  infantry  consists  of  73  regiments,  composed  of  the  Brigade 
of  Guards,  comprising  9  battalions ;  the  Infantry  of  the  Line,  con- 
sisting of  6?  regiments,  and  2  Rifle  Regiments,  comprising  all 
told  148  battalions.  For  every  battalion  of  infantry  serving  abroad 
there  is  usually  a  battalion  at  home. 

There  is  also  an  Army  Service  Corps  of  84  companies  desig- 
nated as  Transport,  Supply,  and  Remount.  In  addition  to  this 
corps,  there  are  the  Royal  Engineers,  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment, the  Army  Ordnance  Department,  the  Army  Accounts  De- 
partment, the  Army  Veterinary  Service,  and  the  Army  Chaplains' 
Department 

The  Territorial  Force  has  been  in  existence  since  April  1,  1908, 
and  consists  of  a  force  of  14  divisions,  14  mounted  brigades,  a 
proportion  of  army  troops,  and  special  troops  for  defended  ports 
consisting  of  such  artillery  and  engineers  as  could  not  be  provided 
by  the  Divisions.  The  organization  of  this  body  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  County  Associations. 

The  military  budget  for  191 1  was  $137,245,000. 

Navy. — The  British  navy  is  by  far  the  strongest  afloat,  the  naval 
policy  for  some  years  past  having  been  a  two-power  standard — 
that  is,  a  navy  equal  in  strength  to  the  combined  fleets  of  any 
other  two  powers.  The  widely  scattered  possessions  of  the  Empire 
make  this  strength  necessary.  The  control  of  the  navy  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  commission  of  5  members  headed  by  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty. 

The  following  was  the  condition  of  the  navy  on  January  1,  1912, 
according  to  a  special  report  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Naval  In- 
telligence: 
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Vessels 


In  Commission 

Building' 

Number 

Tonnage 

Number 

Tonnage 

11 

213,850 

11 

263,500 

46 

672,300 

■  • 

•  ■ 

5 

•  •  •     •  •  ■ 

96,850 

•  • 

6 

•  •  •     •  •  • 

116,650 

34 

406,800 

•  • 

14 

146,500 

•  • 

42 

200,460 

10 

62,360 

23 

49,540 

•  • 

•  •  •     •  ■  • 

206 

112,210 

23 

18,400 

59 

12,710 

■  • 

•  •  •      •  •  a 

74 

23,282 

14 

11,500 

Battleships   (Dreadnought  type)   ... 

Battleships,   first-class    

Coast  defense  vessels   

Armored  cruisers  (new  type)    

Armored    cruisers    

Cruisers  above  6,000  tons..., 

Cruisers  6,000  to  3,000  tons   

Cruisers  3,000  to  1*000  tons  

Torpedo  boat  destroyers   

Torpedo  boats  , 

Submarines     

Total     613 


1,934,502 


63 


462,410 


The  personnel  of  the  navy  on  the  above  date  was  as  follows: 
Admirals  of  the  fleet,  4;  admirals,  12;  vice  admirals,  22;  rear 
admirals,  55;  captains  and  commanders,  636;  other  line  officers, 
2,274;  midshipmen  at  sea,  606;  engineer  officers,  940;  medical 
officers,  593;  pay  officers,  697;  chaplains,  138;  warrant  officers, 
2,494;  enlisted  men,  105,434;  marine  officers,  425;  enlisted  men 
(marines),  19,635.    Total,  133,965. 

England  has  no  continuing  shipbuilding  policy,  but  usually  lays 
down  each  year  five  armored  ships  with  a  proportional  number  of 
smaller  vessels. 

The  total  naval  estimates  for  1911-12  amount  to  $216,036,101,  as 
compared  with  $201,930,000  for  the  preceding  year;  while  for 
1909-10  the  amount  was  $170,361,950. 

The  shipbuilding  program  authorized  for  1911-12  provides  for 
the  following  new  construction:  Five  large  armored  ships,  3  pro- 
tected cruisers,  1  unarmored  cruiser,  20  destroyers,  6  submarines, 
2  river  gunboats,  1  depot  ship  for  destroyers,  and  a  hospital  ship. 
An  increase  of  3,000  in  the  personnel  for  manning  the  fleet  is  also 
provided. 

Trade  Routes. — The  six  leading  ports,  according  to  the  value  of 
foreign  trade,  are  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Manchester,  South- 
ampton, and  Glasgow — handling  among  them  four-fifths  of  the 
commerce.  Other  ports  are  Cardiff,  Newport,  Tyne  Ports,  Blyth, 
Dover,  Plymouth,  and  Swansea.  There  are  no  large  navigable 
streams,  with  the  exception  of  the  Thames,  navigable  for  ocean- 
going vessels  as  far  as  London.  The  largest  "liners"  dock  at 
Liverpool,  Southampton,  or  other  coast  ports,  whence  communica- 
tion is  had  with  the  interior  by  excellent  railway  systems. 

So  dominant  is  the  position  of  the  merchant  marine  that  one- 
third  of  the  ships  met  on  the  high  seas  fly  the  British  flag.  In 
1910  there  were  8,460  steam  vessels  with  16,767,683  gross  tons, 
and  975  sailing  vessels  with  748,796  net  tons.  The  British  colonies 
have  in  addition  1,377  steam  vessels  and  701  sailing  vessels.  The 
world's  shipping  totals  about  30,058  steamers  and  sailing  vessels. 

In  19 10  there  were  23,280  miles  of  railways  in  the  United  King- 
dom, of  which  England  and  Wales  had  16,045  miles;  Scotland, 
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3,844  miles;  and  Ireland  3,391  miles.  There  were  1,265,080,761 
passengers  conveyed  over  the  lines.  There  are  4,673  miles  of 
canals  through  which  43,161,927  tons  were  conveyed.  During  the 
first  6  months  of  191 1  the  11  principal  English  railway  systems 
reported  a  gross  revenue  of  $205,400,365,  an  increase  of  over 
$6,000,000  over  the  same  period  for  the  preceding  year. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To  the   United  States 

Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  O.M.,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 
Mr.  G.   Young,   M.V.O.,   First   Secretary. 

From  the   United  States 
Walter  H.  Page,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and    Plenipotentiary,  London. 
William   Phillips,   Secretary   of   Embassy. 

John    L.    Griffiths,    Consul   General,    London. 

« 

OTHER  EUROPEAN  POSSESSIONS 

Other  British  possessions  in  Europe  are  the  fortress  of  Gi- 
braltar, and  the  islands  of  Malta  and  Cyprus.  The  latter  island  is 
sometimes  included  with  Asia,  as  it  lies  off  the  Asiatic  coast. 

GIBRALTAR 

The  fortress  of  Gibraltar  is  upon  a  narrow  peninsula  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Spain.  It  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
sandy  strip  of  land,  and  is  commonly  referred  to  as  "The  Rock." 
Gibraltar  is  a  crest  of  steep  cliffs,  1,439  feet  high,  2j£  miles  long, 
and  its  greatest  width  is  £4  of  a  mile.  It  is  honeycombed  by 
caverns,  and  the  promontory  forming  the  side  of  the  Bay  of  Gi- 
braltar affords  good  anchorage  for  ships  passing  through  the 
Straits.  The  port  is  extensively  used  as  a  coaling  station.  There 
are  three  large  graving  docks  for  naval  purposes,  and  a  small  dock 
available  for  merchant  vessels.  The  population  of  Gibraltar  in 
1909  was  estimated  at  18,351. 

Gibraltar  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1713,  after  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession.  Its  affairs  are  administered  by  the  Governor, 
who  exercises  all  the  functions  of  government  and  legislation. 
The  principal  sources  of  revenue  are  customs,  excise,  crown  estate, 
and  post-office.  The  branches  of  expenditure  are:  Public  works, 
justice,  and  civil  establishments.  The  receipts  for  1909  were  $427,- 
705  and  the  expenditures  $411,565.  The  public  debt  on  December 
31,  1909,  was  $1,175,810.  The  customs  revenue  in  1909  was  $181,- 
815.  There  are  13  elementary  schools  maintained  and  subsidized 
by  the  Government,  and  several  private  schools.  Education  is  not 
compulsory.  The  school  attendance  during  the  year  ended  March 
31,  1910,  was  2,008. 

The  industries  of  Gibraltar  are  confined  to  a  few  branches  of 
manufacture  and  supply.  About  450  persons  are  employed  in  the 
tobacco  manufactories,  and  1,200  in  the  coal  depots.    No  statistics 
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of  imports  or  exports  are  taken,  except  of  wine,  spirits,  beer,  and 
tobacco. 

There  is  a  government  savings  bank,  a  branch  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Bank,  and  several  private  bankers.  The  government 
savings  bank  had  on  December  31,  1909,  deposits  of  $701,816  be- 
longing to  4,139  depositors.  The  legal  tender  currency  is  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  Spanish  money  is  freely  circulated. 

U.  S.  Consul,  Richard  L.  Spraguc,  Gibraltar. 

MALTA 

The  Maltese  Islands  are  situated  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
about  58  miles  south  of  the  nearest  point  of  Sicily,  in  latitude  350 
53'  north,  and  longitude  140  31'  east.  Malta,  the  principal  island 
of  the  group,  riieasures  in  length  17  miles,  in  width  9  miles,  and 
has  an  area  of  91.6  square  miles.  The  other  islands  are  Gozo, 
24.8  square  miles;  and  Comino,  one  square  mile,  making  a  total 
area  of  117  square  miles.  The  surface  of  Malta  is  elevated  and 
rocky  in  parts,  and  the  highest  point  reaches  845  feet.  Consider- 
ing composition  and  size,  these  islands  are  perhaps  the  most 
thickly  populated  in  the  world,  having,  in  1910,  215,879  inhabitants. 
Malta's  position  in  the  Mediterranean  gives  it  importance  as  a 
port  of  call.  The  islands  are  used  by  the  British  as  a  resort  for 
repairing  the  naval  fleet.  Valetta,  the  capital,  contains  one  of  the 
best  harbors  in  the  world.  There  is  no  river  or  rivulet  in  the  island. 

The  early  history  of  Malta  is  connected  with  that  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Napoleon  seized  the  island  in  1798,  and  in  1800  it  was 
surrendered  by  the  French  to  Great  Britain.  In  1814  it  was 
annexed  to  the  British  Crown.  The  government  is  administered 
by  a  Governor,  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council  of  13  members 
and  a  President  Legislation  is  carried  on  by  a  partly-elective 
Council  of  Government.  The  islands  are  divided  into  8  Electoral 
Districts,  each  represented  by  one  member.  The  Council  of 
Government  is  dissolved  every  three  years.  The  revenue  of  the 
islands  is  derived  from  customs  duties,  stamp  duty,  land  revenue, 
and  port  dues.  There  is  no  direct  taxation.  The  expenditures  are 
those  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Government  The 
revenue  for  1910  was  $2,181,000,  and  the  expenditures  $2,290,065. 
There  is  no  public  debt,  but  interest  is  paid  by  the  Government  on 
$395,575  invested  in  the  Massa  Frumentaria.  The  Government 
maintains  164  elementary  schools,  2  secondary  schools,  and  a 
university,  which  are  attended  by  18,942  scholars.  There  are  also 
60  private  schools.  Education  is  not  compulsory.  Italian  and 
English  are  the  languages  spoken. 

The  soil  of  Malta  is  well  cultivated,  and  the  area  under  crops 
is  41,037  acres.  Farming  is  the  chief  industry.  The  products 
include  wheat,  figs,  oranges,  grapes,  cotton,  potatoes,  onions, 
cuminseed,  and  mandarins.  There  were  65,000  head  of  live  stock 
in  1910,  being  chiefly  sheep  and  goats.    Potatoes,  onions,  and 
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oranges  form  the  bulk  of  the  exports.  The  imports  are  largely 
foodstuffs,  liquor,  and  tobacco,  upon  which  duties  are  paid.  The 
imports  and  exports  of  dutiable  goods  during  1910  amounted  to 
$5>°32>59°,  and  $4°7>345»  respectively.  The  bulk  of  this  trade  is 
shared  by  the  United  Kingdom,  Russia,  Turkey,  Austria-Hungary, 
and  the  United  States.  A  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Malta  are  employed  in  connection  with  the  trade  of  Valetta  as  a 
coaling  station  and  a  port  of  call.  The  ports  of  Malta  in  1910 
were  visited  by  2,992  vessels.    Malta  has  7$  miles  of  railways. 

There  are  two  local  banks,  and  branches  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Bank  and  the  Banca  di  Roma.  The  Government  Savings  Bank 
had,  on  March  31,  1910,  deposits  amounting  to  $2,693,340.  British 
coins  are  the  legal  tender. 

V.  S.  Consul,  James  Oliver  Laing,  Malta, 

CYPRUS 

The  island  of  Cyprus  is  situated  in  the  northeastern  portion  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between  latitude  340  33'  and  350  41'  north, 
and  between  longitude  320  20'  and  340  35'  east.  It  is  the  third 
largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean.  Its  greatest  length  from  north 
to  south  is  60  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  is  140  miles.  The 
northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  island  are  traversed  by 
mountain  chains.  The  rivers  are  nearly  all  mountain  torrents,  and 
none  is  navigable.  The  total  area  of  the  island  is  3,584  square 
miles,  and  the  population  in  1910  was  261,587.  The  chief  towns 
are  Nicosia,  the  capital;  Larnaca,  and  Limassol. 

In  the  early  periods  Cyprus  was  occupied  by  the  Egyptians, 
Persians,  and  Romans,  in  the  order  named.  From  1489  to  1571, 
Cyprus  belonged  to  the  Republic  of  Venice.  In  the  latter  year 
the  Turks  conquered,  and  in  1878  it  was  ceded  to  England. 

The  Government  is  administered  by  a  High  Commissioner,  as- 
sisted by  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils.  The  Legislature 
consists  of  the  High  Commissioner,  12  elected  members,  and  6  non- 
elective  members.  The  Council  is  dissolved  every  five  years.  The 
voting  privilege  is  given  British  subjects  and  foreigners  above  the 
^age  of  21  years,  who  have  resided  in  Cyprus  five  years.  Politically 
the  island  is  divided  into  six  districts,  each  governed  by  a  Com- 
missioner. There  are  two  sets  of  courts  in  the  island,  "Ottoman" 
and  "Foreign."  The  revenue  of  Cyprus  is  derived  from  taxes  on 
immovable  property;  tithe  dues;  sheep,  goat,  and  pig  tax;  excise; 
export  duties;  imports;  salt  monopoly;  stamps;  and  locust  tax* 
The  revenue  during  1910  amounted  to  $1,548,875,  and  the  ex- 
penditure $1,256,325.  The  customs  revenue  was  $244,210.  The 
local  revenue  was  $30,469,  above  that  of  the  year  1908-9,  and  next 
to  the  highest  on  record  since  the  British  occupation,  which 
amounted  to  $1,517,422  in  1907-8.  The  financial  condition  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows :  Revenue  since  the  date  of  British  occupa- 
tion, $30,920,855;  grants  in  aid  from  British  exchequer,  $4,960,- 
979;  expenditures,  exclusive  of  tribute,  $20,947,168;  tribute  pay- 
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ments,  $14,284,856;  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures,  $589,810; 
balance  of  assets  over  liabilities,  $611,641.  The  public  debt 
amounts  to  $1,433,710.  During  1910  there  were  531  elementary 
schools  aided  by  government  grants.  There  are  11  elementary 
schools  maintained  by  a  grant  from  Constantinople;  and  11 
Christian  and  21  Moslem  schools  maintained  by  local  contributions. 
The  total  enrollment  in  the  elementary  schools  is  29,576.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  high  schools,  a  Greek  gymnasium,  and 
Armenian  schools. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  island,  and  the  products 
are  largely  cereals,  olives,  cotton,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  dairy 
products.  The  lack  of  water  in  recent  years  has  seriously  hampered 
the  industry.  Other  products  are  silk,  wool,  wine,  hides,  linseed, 
and  carobs.  There  were  in  the  island,  in  ipio,  315,756  sheep,  274,- 
343  goats,  62,964  cattle,  67,709  horses,  and  31,090  swine.  Sponge 
fishing  is  extensively  carried  on  along  the  coast  The  minerals 
include  copper,  gypsum,  and  asbestos,  which  are  exported  in  good 
quantities.  Coal  and  magnesite  are  also  mined.  'The  leading 
articles  of  import  in  19 10  were:  Cotton  goods,  $224,36^;  flour, 
$214,330;  cotton  yarn  and  thread,  $159,640;  timber  and  firewood, 
$142,072;  woolen  manufactures,  $141,396;  sugar,  $106,931;  haber- 
dashery and  millinery,  $103,919;  tobacco  leaf,  $94,327;  petroleum, 
$83,236;  and  wheat,  $76,166.  The  principal  articles  of  export 
were :  Carobs,  $768,765 ;  wheat,  $273,803 ;  cotton,  $136360 ;  animals, 
$124,373;  silk  cocoons,  $105,870;  wine,  $98,663;  raisins,  $62,573; 
pomegranates,  $60,422;  hides  and  skins,  $59,531.  The  total  value 
of  the  exports  in  1910  was  $2,189,681,  and  imports  $2,825,455. 
Nearly  all  of  the  foreign  trade  is  snared  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
Egypt,  France,  Turkey,  Austria- Hungary,  and  Germany.  The 
commercial  centers  and  seaports  are  Larnaca,  Limassol,  and 
Famagusta.  The  total  number  and  tonnage  of  steam  and  sailing 
vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  the  foreign  trade  in  Cyprus  were: 
Steam,  589,  tonnage  720,632;  sailing,  1,589,  tonnage  64402.  The 
Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  has  a  branch  at  Larnaca,  and  agencies  at 
Nicosia,  Limassol,  and  Famagusta.  There  is  also  a  Government 
Savings  Bank.  English  coins  are  the  legal  tender  currency.  The 
Turkish  weights  and  measures  are  in  use. 

ASIATIC   POSSESSIONS 

INDIA 

The  dependency  of  Great  Britain  in  southern  Asia,  known  as 
the  Empire  of  India  and  British  India,  occupies  the  triangular 
peninsula  extending  from  latitude  8°  5'  to  350  15'  north,  and  from 
longitude  650  45'  to  970  east.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Chinese  Empire  and  Afghanistan,  on  the  east  by  China  and  Siam, 
on  the  west  by  Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  Indian  Ocean.  India  is  divided  into  three  natural  divisions, 
first  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  which  separate  it  from  northern 
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Asia ;  second,  the  great  central  plain ;  and  third,  the  table-land  and 
lofty  plateau  of  the  Deccan,  forming  the  apex  of  the  triangle. 
The  central,  or  great  plain,  area  is  by  far  the  most  fertile.  This 
section  is  traversed  by  three  large  rivers,  namely  the  Indus, 
Brahmaputra,  and  Ganges,  and  a  score  of  tributaries. 

Early  History. — In  the  early  centuries  India  was  ruled  by  re- 
ligious orders  and  native  chiefs.  The  predatory  tribes  were  almost 
constantly  engaged  in  war  with  the  Afghans  and  Hindus.  In  1613 
the  English  formed  a  commercial  settlement,  and  in  1639  obtained 
a  small  grant  of  territory  around  Madras.  From  that  time  forward 
English  settlements  and  influence  extended.  The  French  also 
attempted  to  colonize  the  country,  and  a  war  resulted  in  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century,  resulting  in  victory  for  the  English  forces. 
This  was  followed  by  various  uprisings  on  the  part  of  the  natives 
which  were  successively  quelled  by  force  of  arms.  In  1858  the 
Empire  of  India  was  established. 

Government. — The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Governor- 
General,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  usually  for  a  term  of 
five  years.  He  is  assisted  by  a  council  composed  of  5  members 
and  the  commander-in-chief.  The  members  are  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  for  a  term  of  5  years.  The  Legislative  Council,  including 
the  Executive  Council,  is  composed  of  68  members,  appointed  by 
the  Governor-General.  For  administrative  purposes  India  is  divided 
into  nine  large  and  four  smaller  provinces.  The  Governors  of 
Bombay  and  Madras  are  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  are  assisted 
by  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils.  The  native  states  are 
governed  by  native  princes,  ministers,  or  councils,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Indian  Government.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  assisted  by  a  council,  administers  the  affairs  of  the  Indian 
Empire  in  England.  This  official,  in  council,  has  control  of  the 
expenditure  of  revenues. 

On  the  coronation  of  King  George  V  as  Emperor,  in  December, 
191 1,  the  capital  was  changed  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi. 

There  are  717  municipalities  which  enact  local  laws  and  have 
their  own  councils.  In  all  the  larger  towns  the  offices  are  elective. 
The  elective  principle  is  gradually  being  extended. 

Area  and  Population. — The  total  area  of  India  is  1,773,088  square 
miles,  and  the  population  according  to  the  1911  census  was  315,- 
132,537;  showing  a  gain  in  ten  years  of  20,771,481,  or  7.1  per  cent 
India  is  one  of  the  most  thickly  populated  countries  of  the  world. 
The  inhabitants  belong  to  various  tribes,  and  there  are  147  vernacu- 
lar languages  spoken.  Less  than  500,000  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  principal  cities  f  191 1)  are:  Calcutta  with  1,216,514  in- 
habitants; Bombay,  972,930;  Madras,  517,335;  Hyderabad,  499,840; 
Rangoon,  293,316;  Lucknow.  260,621 ;  Delhi,  232,859;  Lahore,  228,- 
318;  Ahmedabad,  215,448;  Benares,  204,222;  Bangalore,  189,393; 
Agra,  182,419;  Cawnpore,  174,031.  There  are  16  other  cities  of 
over  100,000  each,  and  50  others  of  over  50,000. 
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Education  and  Religion — The  census  of  1901  showed  that  only 
15,686,421  persons  could  read  and  write.  The  Government  is  con- 
stantly extending  its  system  of  schools.  In  1910  there  were  32,002 
public  schools,  79,760  government-aided,  and  56,466  private  schools. 
These  schools  are  attended  by  5,981,146  scholars.  There  are  five 
universities  located  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Punjab,  and 
Allahabad,  which  have  affiliated  colleges  in  all  the  larger  towns. 
In  19 to  they  had  over  12,000  students.  There  are  public  normal 
schools  in  each  province ;  also  8  art  schools  and  10  medical  colleges. 


Institutions 

Primary     117,804 

Secondary   6,277 

Special     4,511 

Private     39,275 

Colleges  172 

Total     168,129 


Males 


Females 


3,788,640 

727,577 

113,659 

542,864 

24,892 


632,251 

72,196 

16,102 

62.643 

320 


5,197,632 


783,514 


The  adherents  of  the  leading  religious  denominations,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1911,  were:  Hindus,  217,586,920;  Moham- 
medans, 66,623,412;  Buddhists,  10,721,449;  Animists,  10,295,168; 
Sikhs,  3,014,466;  Jains,  1,248,182;  Christians,  3,876,196. 

The  Christian  bodies  are  divided  as  follows:  Roman  Catholic, 
1,202,169;  Church  of  England,  453,099;  other  Protestants,  588,645; 
and  the  remainder,  Syrians,  Armenians,  Greeks,  etc. 

Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising — Agriculture  is  the  leading  in- 
dustry. The  soil  is  generally  fertile  and  very  productive,  but  the 
uncertainty  of  rainfall  is  a  detriment.  Burma  is  the  most  fertile 
of  all  the  provinces.  In  191 1  there  were  383,008,515  acres  of 
cultivable  land,  of  which  218,039,793  acres  were  under  cultivation. 
The  area  under  forests  was  82,489,268  acres.  The  acreage  of  the 
principal  crops  was:  Rice,  75,800,536;  wheat,  21,198,764;  cereals, 
102,837,820;  cotton,  12,958,974;  oil-seeds,  14,105,598;  sugar-cane, 
2,254,067;  tobacco,  953>712;  tea>  520,487. 

The  191 1  wheat  harvest  of  British  India  surpassed  all  previous 
records,  the  yield  being  officially  estimated  at  370,414,000  bushels, 
against  358,000,000  in  1910.  The  production  of  flaxseed  was 
estimated  at  23,000,000  bushels,  against  17,000,000  in  1910.  The 
recurrent  droughts  are  being  combated  by  various  methods  of 
irrigation.  The  canals  constructed  and  owned  by  the  Government 
furnish  water  for  about  18,000,000  acres,  while  19,000,000  acres 
are  irrigated  from  wells  and  reservoirs. 

The  number  of  live  stock  in  1909  was  as  follows: 


Cattle 

Horses 

Mules 

Sheep     1    Asses 

Goats 

British     Provinces...     99,560,004 
Native   States   8,817,386 

1,567,806 
109,286 

103,794 

20,189,949    1,296,508 
3,855,677       146,877 

31,841,137 
2.963,030 

Total  Live   Stock.  108,377,990 

1,667,092 

103,794 

24,045,626    1,445,335 

34,804,187 
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Manufacturing. — The  manufacturing  industry  is  confined  largely 
to  the  production  of  cotton  yarn  and  fabrics,  pottery,  iron-work, 
sugar,  beer,  tobacco,  silk,  leather,  brass,  and  art  work.  In  191 1 
there  were  243  cotton  mills  in  the  Empire,  giving  employment  to 
234,000  persons,  and  representing  a  capital  of  $60,000,000.  Opium 
is  a  Government  monopoly,  and  the  manufactured  product  is 
sold  in  foreign  markets.  There  were  60  jute  mills,  employing  204,- 
104  persons,  21  sugar  mills  employing  1,500  persons;  5  woolen 
mills,  with  809  looms ;  9  paper  mills,  employing  4,790  persons ;  and 
2,156  joint  stock  companies  registered. 

Mining. — The  country  is  rich  in  minerals  and  mines  are  success- 
fully operated.  The  Government  maintains  a  monopoly  in  the 
production  of  salt  which  is  obtained  along  the  coast  and  interior 
lakes.  The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Government  offices  in 
Calcutta,  shows  the  value  of  the  mineral  output  in  1909 : 


Minerals 


Minerals 


Gold     $10,729,980 

Coal    13,528,214 

Manganese  ore 2,474,533 

Petroleum     4,429,350 

Salt     2,207,591 

Saltpeter    1,444,562 

Mica     760,142 

Ruby,  Sapphire,  and 

apinel     285,415 

Jadestone     410,976 


Graphite 

Iron     ore. 

Tin     ore.. 

Chromite 

Diamonds 

Magnesite 

Amber 


$60,972 

80,604 

46,938 

28,066 

5,300 

954 

1,397 


Total    $36,494,994 


.  Official  figures  show  that  the  output  of  coal  in  1910  was  11,387,- 
716  tons,  as  compared  with  11,294,227  tons  in  1909.  There  was 
an  increase  in  iron,  magnesite,  copper,  Jubbulpur  clay,  galena,  and 
graphite,  and  a  slight  decrease  in  the  amount  of  gold  mined  as 
compared  with  the  year  1909.  This  success  in  mining  operations 
during  the  year  1910  stimulated  prospecting  and  the  forming  of 
new  mining  companies. 

The  production  of  gold  in  ounces  during  the  year  was  2,369. 
Mica  decreased  from  132,011  hundredweight  in  1909  to  103,336 
hundredweight  in  1910.  The  output  of  manganese  ore  was  468,669 
tons,  as  compared  with  357,205  tons  in  1909.  The  output  of  gems 
in  1910  was  262,032  carats,  against  265,010  carats  for  1909.  The 
gems  were  obtained  principally  from  the  ruby  mines  in  Burma, 
although  there  was  a  small  quantity  from  diamond  mines  in  the 
Koornool  district  of  Madras. 

'  During  the  year  1910  the  average  number  of  persons  working  in 
and  about  the  mines  in  India  regulated  by  the  Indian  mines  act, 
not  including  coal  mines,  was  144,680,  of  which  89,778  worked 
'  underground  and  54,902  on  the  surface.  Of  the  total  number,  91,- 
713  were  adult  males,  47,963  adult  females,  and  5,004  children 
under  12  years  of  age.  This  is  an  increase  of  3,970  workers  over 
the  previous  year. 

The  Government  has  encouraged  the  establishment  of  a  college 
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in  Bengal  for  the  education  of  young  men  in  all  departments  of 
mining.  This  was  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  use  of  electrical  machinery  in  mining. 

Exports  and  Imports. — The  principal  exports  are  foodstuffs 
and  articles  of  manufacture.  The  imports  are  mainly  machinery, 
minerals,  wearing  apparel,  and  food  products.  The  total  value  of 
the  exports  during  the  year  1910-1911  was  $706,958,727,  and  the 
imports  $564,641,833.  This  is  an  increase  of  $103,791,327  over 
the  trade  during  the  preceding  year.  By  general  classifications 
the  following  table  shows  the  sea-borne  trade  of  India  for  the 
years  ending  March  31,  1910  and  191 1: 


Articles 


Imports 


190910 


1910-11 


Exports 


1909-10 


1910-11 


Animals,    living    $1,155,317  $1,979,605  $649,559  $773,686 

Articles  of  food  and  drink.  63,195,248  69,593,184  163,460,435  184,581,043 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dye;,  etc.  12,548,141  12,333,139  37,534,249  50.078,997 

Metals,    and    manufactures 

of  86,780,770  89,369,333  3,923,683  4,861,448 

Oils: 

Mineral     10,484.960  11,293,567  1.632.156  2,630,794 

Other     676.418  726,689  2,396,648  2,705,274 

Raw    materials    15,968,233  15,400,783  278,767,125  314,048,701 

Articles    manufactured    or 


partly     manufactured. . 

199361,736 

217,170,439 

126,861,172 

123,262,299 

Total     merchandise. . . 

390,190,823 

417^66,739 

616,206,027 

682382,241 

Gold     

83,391.739 

41,361.839 

18,636,126 

324,666 

92,669,989 

39,374364 

14,601,574 

229,267 

11,161,703 

10,149,397 

277,142 

19,033 

18,061323 

10,680,102 

265,276 
29,786 

$533,905,193 

$564,641,883 

$636,812,302 

$706,958,727 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  India's  trade  with  other 
nations  in  1910: 

Countries 

Exports 

Imports 

United    Kingdom    . 

China     

France     

Italy     

Straits   Settlements 
United    States 

Belgium     

Austria-Hungary     . 

Ceylon     

Japan     

Germany     

Other   Countries    . . 


$128,905361 

$243.996397 

61,503,292 

7319,896 

39,777,267 

5,796,082 

19338,977 

8.760,151 

20,039,536 

9363,690 

47,689396 

12,260,766 

83310382 

15,216,976 

21349,686 

9,086397 

22.921,775 

2,254.406 

41,786,362 

8,283,991 

59,644,617 

13.882,190. 

209.291,617 

232,790,744 

Total 


$706,958,727 


$564*41333 


Finance  and  Banking. — The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  land 
tax,  opium  and  salt  monopolies,  customs,  excise  taxes,  posts,  tele- 
graph, and  railways.  The  revenue  for  the  year  1910-1911  was 
$377,272,000,  and  the  expenditures  $375,392,000. 


INDIA 
The  following  was  the  itemized  budget  for  1910-11: 
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Revenue 

Land    Revenue $106,694,677 

Opium   23,253,000 

Salt     16,975,000 

Stamps    23,749,334 

Excise    34,163,334 

Customs     30,191,333 

Assessed  Taxes   8,107,331 

Forests    8,841,000 

Interest    6,576,667 

Post    Office,    Telegraph, 

Mint    16,329,000 

Civil   Departments   5,926,667 

Railways    63,148,000 

Irrigation  18,023,667 

Military  receipts   5,737334 

Miscellaneous 12.556,000 

Total    $377,272,347 


Expenditure 

Refunds,    etc $7,239,000 

Charges   of   Collection..  36,946,000 

Interest     10,714,667 

Post    Office,    Telegraph, 

Mint     15,646,000 

Civil   Salaries    75,427,667 

Famine    Insurance    5,000,000 

Railways    60,337,334 

Irrigation     15,556,000 

Public    Works    22,796,334 

Military  Service 104,269,384 

Miscellaneous     21,469,664 

Total    $375,392,000 


The  total  public  debt  of  British  India,  on  March  21,  1910,  was 

$i,336»655»ooo- 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  silver  rupee,  equivalent  to  32.4  cents 

American  money.     Notes  of  the  values  of  5,  10,  and  50  rupees 

are  legal  tender  throughout  the  Empire,  being  issued  by  7  circles 

of  issue:  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Rangoon,  Cawnpore,  Lahore, 

and  Karachi.    The  two  first  circles  control  two-thirds  of  the  issue. 

The  total  issue,  March  31,  1910,  was  $181,361,400. 

In  1909  there  were  8,501  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  with  1,318,- 

632  depositors  and  $50,783,340  in  deposits. 

Army. — The  army  in  1910  was  composed  of  234,803  men,  of 
whom  75,453  were  British  troops,  and  156,696  natives.  There  are 
36,000  native  reservists.  Several  changes  have  been  effected  in 
the  organization  and  training  of  the  army  in  the  past  ten  years. 
Additions  have  been  made  to  the  soldiers'  pay,  and  the  military 
expenditure  increased.  The  volunteer  force  in  India  is  largely 
composed  of  Eurasians  and  Europeans.  The  military  budget  in 
191 1  amounted  to  $104,269,334. 

There  is  no  navy. 

Trade  Routes. — The  coasts  of  India  have  few  indentations  for 
the  long  mileage,  and  there  are  naturally  few  good  harbors.  The 
six  largest  ports  are  Calcutta  (which  controls  40  per  cent  of  the 
trade),  Bombay  (over  30  per  cent),  Rangoon,  Madras,  Karachi, 
and  Tuticorin.    In  1910  the  ports  were  visited  by  4,080  vessels. 

The  rivers  open  to  navigation  are  the  Indus,  Ganges,  Irawadi, 
and  Brahmaputra,  and  a  number  of  their  tributaries.  The  Indus 
is  navigable  for  over  900  miles.  The  canals  of  Southern  India 
are  employed  as  a  means  of  communication. 

The  total  length  of  railways  in  1910  was  31,490  miles.  Of  these 
24^83  miles  are  owned  by  the  state. 

U.  S.  Consul  General,  William  H.  Michael,  Calcutta. 
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BALUCHISTAN 

The  semi-independent  country,  Baluchistan,  a  good  portion 
of  which  is  under  British  influence,  is  situated  in  southern  Asia, 
between  lat.  250  and  320  north,  and  between  long.  61  °  and  700 
30'  east.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Afghanistan,  on  the  east 
by  India,  on  the  south  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by 
Persia.  In  length  the  country  measures  450  miles,  and  in  widtn 
550  miles.  The  surface  is  generally  rugged  and  barren,  and 
mountain  peaks  attain  a  height  of  12,000  feet.  The  level  area 
is  in  the  northwest.  The  rivers  are  short,  and  few  of  them  flow 
into  the  sea.  Baluchistan  has  600  miles  of  seacoast,  but  no  good 
harbors.  Khelat  is  the  native  capital  and  Quetta  the  British  head- 
quarters. 

Prior  to  the  seventeenth  century  the  country  was  ruled  by 
Hindu  princes.  In  1839  the  British  became  interested,  and  in 
1854,  in  return  for  an  annual  subsidy  of  $16,000,  later  increased 
to  $32,000,  the  ruler  gave  the  British  the  right  of  armed  in- 
tervention in  any  part  of  his  territory.  In  1876  several  districts 
were  brought  under  British  control,  and  since  that  time  other 
territory  has  been  acquired  on  the  basis  of  annual  quit-rentals. 
In  1888  a  separate  administration  was  established  in  British 
Baluchistan.  The  Chief  Commissioner,  who  is  responsible  to  the 
Governor-General  of  India,  is  at  the  head  of  the  government 
The  Revenue  Commissioner  who  is  also  the  Judicial  Commissioner, 
is  the  next  official  in  authority.  The  British  division  includes 
the  districts  of  Pishin,  Sibi,  Nuskhi,  Niabat,  Duki,  Nasirabad 
Tahsil,  Chagai,  Western  Sinjrani,  Zhob  Valley,  Kakar  Khurasan, 
Barkhan,  Tahsil,  Quetta,  Bolan,  Shahrig,  and  Shorarud,  For 
political  purposes  the  British  territory  is  divided  into  6  districts, 
each  governed  by  a  Political  Agent,  The  other  portions  of 
Baluchistan  are  ruled  by  native  chiefs,  subject  to  the  Khan  of 
Khelat. 

The  total  area  is  131,855  square  miles,  and  the  population  is 
estimated  at  950,600.  The  area  under  British  administration  is 
46,692  square  miles,  and  the  population  is  figured  at  349,187. 
The  natives  are  followers  of  Islam,  and  lead  a  semi-independent 
life.  The  work  of  educating  the  natives  is  steadily  progressing. 
In  1904  a  joint  Inspector-General  of  Education  was  appointed 
for  Baluchistan  and  the  Frontier  Province,  and  an  assistant  to  the 
Inspector-General  was  posted  at  Quetta.  At  the  close  of  1909- 
10  there  were  48  Government  and  aided  schools  in  the  province; 
7  of  these  were  for  girls.  Of  the  2,072  pupils,  328  were  girls. 
Nearly  half  the  pupils  were  Hindus,  children  of  men  from  Sind 
and  the  Punjab  in  trade  or  in  Government  service.  There  were 
109  private  schools  with  1450.  pupils  on  the  rolls. 

Camel-raising  is  the  chief  industry.  Other  animals  reared  are 
cattle,  buffalo,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  and  mules.  The  crops  grown, 
though  not  extensively,  are  Indian  grains,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco, 
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and  fruits.  Dates  are  cultivated  in  large  quantities  in  the  Mekran 
Province.  The  mineral  resources  include  gold,  copper,  zinc,  iron, 
silver,  saltpeter,  lead,  and  salt.  The  leading  exports  are  wool, 
tobacco,  hides,  and  dried  fruits.  The  principal  imports  are  food- 
stuffs, wearing  apparel,  and  rails.  The  bulk  of  Baluchistan's 
trade  is  shared  with  India,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan.  Inland 
transportation  is  largely  by  camel.  Quetta  is  connected  by  rail- 
way with  India.  There  are  802  miles  of  railways  in  the  country. 
In  the  territory  administered  by  the  British,  revenue  is  de- 
rived from  land  tax,  excise,  stamps,  judicial  fines,  and  court  fees. 
The  total  amounts  to  about  $458,000  annually. 


CEYLON 

Ceylon  lies  to  the  south  of  India,  in  the  Indian  Ocean  between 
lat.  50  55'  and  90  51'  north,  and  between  long.  790  40'  and  82° 
east.  It  measures  266  miles  in  length,  and  its  greatest  width  is 
140  miles.  The  mountain  area  is  in  the  south.  The  northern 
portion  generally  is  level.  There  are  several  rivers,  most  of  them 
dependent  on  the  rains.  The  eastern  and  southern  coasts  are 
broken  and  rocky. 

History  and  Government. — Ceylon  was  inhabited  in  the  early 
centuries  by  the  Hindus.  The  Portuguese  appeared  in  1505,  and 
were  followed  by  the  Dutch  in  1658.  The  British  took  posses- 
sion in  1795,  and  in  1802  Ceylon  became  a  colony  of  Great  Britain. 
The  mountain  districts  were  occupied  by  petty  chiefs  up  to  March 
2,  1815,  when  the  entire  island  came  under  British  rule.  Since 
that  time  Ceylon  has  made  considerable  progress.  The  con- 
stitution of  183 1  places  the  executive  power  in  the  Governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  and  an  executive  council  of  five  members. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colony  must  approve  all  laws  be- 
fore they  become  effective.  The  island  is  divided  into  9  provinces, 
each  presided  over  by  an  Agent.  In  1910,  reforms  in  the  elective 
principle  were  embodied  in  the  constitution. 

Area  and  Population — The  area  of  Ceylon  is  25,332  square 
miles,  and  the  population,  January  1,  1910,  was  4,082^36.  In 
the  census  of  1901  there  were  2,331,045  Singalese,  228,700  Moors, 
23,539  Burghers  or  Eurasians,  and  9,509  Europeans.  The  larg- 
est towns  are  Colombo  (158,228),  Jaffna  (33,879),  Kandy  (26,519), 
and  Galle  (37,316).  The  birth  rate  in  1908  was  25.5  per  1,000, 
and  the  death  rate  36.7.  Eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  rural,  and  66  per  cent  occupied  or  dependent  upon 
agricultural  pursuits. 

Education  and  Religion. — Educational  work  is  carried  on  in  gov- 
ernment and  private  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  Di- 
rector of  Public  Instruction.  In  1908  there  were  648  government 
schools  attended  by  80,986  pupils;  1,782  government-aided  schools 
with  179,929  pupils;  and  1,549  unaided  schools  with  26,180  pupils. 
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There  is  also  a  technical  college,  a  training  college,  and  37  in- 
dustrial schools.  A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  Bud- 
dhists. In  1901  they  numbered  2,141,599.  There  were  also  828,- 
622  Hindus,  248,140  Mohammedans,  and  362,018  Christians. 

Industries. — Ceylon  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  but 
as  yet  not  fully  exploited.  Of  the  total  area  of  the  colony,  16,307,- 
000  acres,  it  is  estimated  that  only  2,875,200  acres  are  under 
cultivation,  and  662,152  pasture  land,  but  each  year  sees  an  in- 
crease, especially  in  tea  and  rubber.  The  acreage  devoted  to  the 
various  crops  in  1910  was  as  follows:  Cocoanuts,  1,050,000  acres; 
rice  and  other  grains,  885,000;  tea,  550,000;  rubber,  170,000; 
cinnamon,  64,000;  cacao,  36,324;  tobacco,  25,000;  coffee,  1,769; 
and  cinchona,  233  acres,  and  vegetables  120,000  acres.  The  total 
live  stock  in  the  colony  in  1909  was  1,877,724.  There  were  1,509,- 
554  cattle,  170,645  goats,  97,148  swine,  96,335  sheep,  and  4,042 
horses. 

The  manufactures  are  largely  confined  to  agricultural  products. 
Fiber,  coir  rope,  and  yarn,  and  coir  matting  from  cocoanut  husk 
are  made  extensively  by  women.  Coarse  cloth  is  woven  in  the 
east,  north,  and  central  provinces,  and  baskets,  tortoise-shell  boxes, 
and  combs  are  manufactured  in  other  districts.  Cigars,  pottery, 
filigree,  jewelry,  ivory,  and  lacquer  work  furnish  employment  for 
many  persons  in  the  northern  province. 

The  pearl  fisheries  are  on  the  northwest  coast. 

The  last  fishery,  held  in  1908,  was  a  failure.  In  the  previous 
year,  the  last  successful  fishery,  21,000,000  oysters  were  fished, 
out  of  an  estimated  31,000,000. 

The  year  1907  marked  the  sixth  consecutive  year  of  successful 
fisheries,  prior  to  which  there  had  been  a  lapse  of  12  years  in 
the  industry.     Ceylon  fisheries  have  never  been  steady. 

The  mineral  resources  include  gold,  iron,  tin,  coal,  salt,  mica, 
and  precious  stones.     Salt  is  a  government  monopoly. 

Exports  and  Imports. — The  foreign  trade  has  shown  steady  in- 
crease in  recent  years.  In  1910  the  exports  were  valued  at  $49,- 
478,045,  and  imports  $41,513,707  as  compared  with  $49,000,000  and 
$44,590,000  respectively  in  1909.  The  bulk  of  Ceylon's  trade  is 
shared  by  Great  Britain,  India,  the  United  States,  Russia,  Ger- 
many, and  Japan. 

The  following  table  shows  chief  articles  of  export  and  import: 


Exports 


Imports 


Desiccated  Cocoanuts   ..  $1,818,774             Cotton    Goods $2,499,902 

Cocoanut  oil  5,070,716              Fish  1,406,51$ 

Plumbago     3,990,402              Rice  and  other  grain 16,489,772 

Rubber     7,501,417              Coal    and    Coke.. 4,366,366 

Tea     26.629,177              Spirita     896,00 

Other  exports 5,467,559             Hardware,    etc 12,411,154 

Other    imports 3,491,907 

Total    $49,478,045                   Total    V*1,518,7W 
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Finance  and  Banking. — The  revenue  is  principally  derived  from 
customs  duties,  land  sales,  railways,  salt  monopoly,  stamps,  and 
government  timber.  The  revenue  in  1909  amounted  to  $13,110,- 
950,  and  the  expenditure  was  $13,604,305.  The  principal  items 
of  expenditure  are  public  works,  army,  and  interest  on  loans.  The 
public  debt  in  1909  amounted  to  $22,221,905,  and  the  municipal 
debt  was  $1,390,668. 

The  estimated  amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation,  Jan- 
uary I,  1909,  was  $51094,525.  There  are  also  in  circulation  Eng- 
lish sovereigns,  silver,  Indian  rupees,  and  subsidiary  Ceylon  50, 
25,  and  10  cent  pieces  copper,  Ceylon  5,  1,  and  J4  cent  pieces. 
Five  banks  have  establishments  in  Ceylon:  The  Mercantile  Bank, 
the  Bank  of  Madras,  the  National  Bank,  the  Hong  Kong  and 
Shanghai  Bank,  and  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and 
China.  The  Ceylon  Savings  Bank,  January  1,  1909,  had  deposits 
totaling  $1,518,926;  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  $733,726. 

Trade  Routes. — The  principal  harbors  are  Colombo  on  the 
southwest  coast,  Point  de  Galle  on  the  southeast,  and  Trincomalee 
on  the  northeast  coast.  The  latter  is  excellent  and  is  the  principal 
naval  station  in  the  Indian  Seas. 

Ceylon  has  an  excellent  road  system,  and  all  the  principal  places 
in  the  island  are  connected  by  roads  suitable  for  motor  cars.  Dur- 
ing 191 1  there  were  19  new  roads  under  construction,  the  total 
expenditure  on  which  amounted  to  $157,658.  In  addition  $115,- 
000  was  spent  upon  existing  roads. 

The  total  length  of  railways  is  577  miles,  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Government.  Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  connect  the 
Ceylon  railway  system  with  that  of  India.  # 

U.  S.  Consul,  William  C.  Magelssen,  Colombo. 

HONG  KONG 

The  island  of  Hong  Kong  is  situated  off  the  southeastern  coast 
of  China,  between  lat.  22  9'  and  220  if  north,  and  between 
long.  1140  5'  and  1140  18'  east.  It  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Can- 
ton River,  about  91  miles  south  of  Canton,  and  41  miles  east  of 
Macao.  The  island  is  an  irregular  ridge,  and  the  broken  peaks 
attain  a  height  of  2,000  feet,  ft  is  about  11  miles  long,  from  2  to 
5  miles  wide,  and  the  area  is  30  square  miles.  It  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  of  China  by  a  narrow  strait.  In  1898  an  agree- 
ment was  concluded  with  the  Chinese  Government,  by  which 
Great  Britain  leased  370  square  miles  of  the  mainland  for  a  term 
of  99  years.  The  total  area  owned  and  administered  by  Great 
Britain  is  thus  400  square  miles.  The  population  in  1910  was 
3199803-  The  waterways  form  a  fine  harbor,  and  the  colony  is  of 
great  commercial  importance. 

The  island  was  a  sparsely  settled  fishing  station  before  it  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1841.    With  the  opening  up  of  China 
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to  foreign  trade,  its  importance  gradually  increased  until  now  it 
controls  a  large  share  of  the  commerce  of  southeastern  China. 
The  government  is  administered  by  a  Governor,  assisted  by  an 
executive  council  of  6  members.  The  legislative  council  is  com- 
posed of  7  members,  3  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
About  one-fifth  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  the  opium  monop- 
oly, one-fifth  from  municipal  rates  for  public  utility  service,  and 
the  remainder  from  land  tax,  licenses,  excise,  stamps,  and  duties. 
The  revenue  in  191  o  amounted  to  $3,592,574,  and  the  expenditure 
slightly  in  excess  of  this  amount.  The  public  debt  amounted  to 
$7,428,660. 

There  are  70  schools  receiving  government  aid,  of  which  23 
are  devoted  to  English  teaching,  and  47  are  native  schools.  The 
total  attendance  is  6,560  pupils.  The  Hong  Kong  University  was 
opened  in  1912  with  an  annual  income  of  $45,000. 

Resources  and  Trade. — Hong  Kong  produces  little  or  nothing, 
but  its  position  makes  it  a  center  of  trade.  It  constitutes  the 
principal  market  for  the  Chinese  southern  treaty  ports,  and  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Chinese  Empire  is 
handled  through  the  colony.  There  is  little  land  in  Hong  Kong 
suitable  for  agriculture,  and  consequently  little  is  grown  except 
rice  and  a  few  vegetables.  The  local  manufactories  produce  rope, 
sugar,  vermilion,  matches,  sauce,  cotton  goods,  oil,  beer,  brick, 
tile,  cement,  and  bamboo  work.  There  are  large  granite  quarries 
both  on  the  island  and  the  mainland.  The  boat-building  industry  is 
considerable. 

An  American  consular  report,  in  August,  191 1,  contained  the 
following:  ''What  the  volume  of  trade  is  cannot  be  told  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  for  the  port  has  no  trade  returns  and 
keeps  no  trade  accounts.  It  ships  to  China  and  the  Philippines 
about  $100,000,000  worth  of  foreign  goods  and  takes  from  them 
goods  to  the  value  of  about  $63,000,000.  Its  shipments  direct  to 
the  Straits  Settlements  are  about  $7,000,000  and  from  the  Straits 
Settlements  about  twice  that  amount.  Its  sugar  imports  are  about 
$23,000,000  and  its  exports  of  sugar  are  worth  more*;  it  is  imported 
to  be  refined  and  shipped.  Its  rice  trade  will  average  about  $22,- 
000,000  of  imports  and  the  same  value  in  exports.  Its  coal  im- 
ports run  about  $8,000,000  a  year.  Much  of  Japan's  imports  of 
raw  cotton  is  handled  through  Hong  Kong,  probably  close  to 
$1,000,000  in  value.  Then  there  is  the  great  trade  in  the  goods 
sent  directly  from  America  or  Europe  to  China  or  other  eastern 
points  and  from  China  and  the  East  to  Europe  and  America, 
which  are  bought  and  sold  through  Hong  Kong,  but  which  does 
not  come  directly  into  returns  of  the  port  Its  direct  total  im- 
port and  export  trade  will  probably  reach  $275,000,000  gold  and 
may  greatly  exceed  that  figure. 

'  China's  efforts  to  restrict  the  opium  trade  have  been  success* 
ful  in  a  marked  degree  in  reducing  the  volume  of  the  business  at 
Hong  Kong.     In  1909  Hong  Kong  furnished  72  per  cent  of  the 
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total  imports  of  opium  into  China  and  averaged  about  that  propor- 
tion for  the  four  previous  years.  The  imports  of  opium  from  all 
sources  into  Hong  Kong  in  1910  were  4,919,040  pounds  against 
5,477,859  pounds  in  1909." 

Detailed  figures  for  1910  indicate  that  the  colony  retains  its 
position  as  one  of  the  first  ports  of  the  world.  The  total  tonnage 
is  placed  at  36,534,361  tons  as  compared  with  34,830,845  tons  in 
1909.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  actually  engaged  in  foreign  trade 
was  23,160,256  for  1910,  as  compared  with  22,415,125  for  1009. 

Of  regular  lines  from  oversea,  there  were  365  British  vessels, 
113  German,  102  Japanese,  15  American,  and  139  all  other,  which 
in  all  made  4,284  calls.  Occasional  visits  of  other  ships  and  coast 
trade  bring  the  total  far  in  excess  of  these  figures. 

U.  S.  Consul  General,  George  £.  Anderson,  Hong  Kong. 


WEIHAIWEI 

The  territory  of  Weihaiwei,  in  the  Chinese  Province  of  Shan- 
tung, is  situated  in  lat.  370  39'  north,  and  long.  1220  10'  east. 
It  comprises  the  Island  of  Liukung,  all  of  the  islands  in  the  Bay  of 
Weihaiwei,  and  a  belt  of  land  10  miles  wide  along  the  entire 
coast  line.  The  total  area  is  285  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1910  was  estimated  at  150,000.  Weihaiwei  offers  a  protected 
harbor  for  shipping.  The  bay  is  six  miles  broad,  from  three  to 
four  miles  wide,  and  access  is  easy  from  the  eastern  and  western 
passages.  The  land  area  consists  of  rugged  hills,  and  well-culti- 
vated valleys. 

Weihaiwei  was  a  Chinese  naval  station  and  arsenal  prior  to 
1895,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  Japanese.  In  1898  it  was 
evacuated  and  soon  after  was  leased  to  Great  Britain  by  China 
for  99  years.  The  government  is  administered  by  a  Commis- 
sioner appointed  by  the  Crown,  who  is  empowered  to  make  laws 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
The  village  communes  are  governed  through  their  headmen  in 
accordance  with  the  Chinese  custom.  The  revenue  is  derived  from 
land  tax,  road  tax,  wine  and  opium  monopoly,  shipping  dues, 
fines,  and  junk  registration.  The  revenue  for  1910-1911  was  es- 
timated at  $3^,233.  The  territory  is  not  yet  self-supporting,  and 
the  grant-in-aid  from  the  Imperial  funds  was  $25,000. 

The  inhabitants  are  engaged  principally  in  farming  and  fishing. 
The  crops  include  cereals,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Other  indus- 
tries are  boat-building,  stone-cutting,  and  rope-making.  The  quar- 
ries contain  limestone,  granite,  and  quartzite.  Minerals  exist,  and 
a  gold-mining  company  has  done  some  prospecting.  Weihaiwei 
is  a  duty-free  port.  The  exports  are  chiefly  nuts  and  salt  fish, 
and  the  imports,  foodstuffs,  wearing  apparel,  coal  and  timber. 
The  chief  port,  Port  Edward,  was  visited  in  1909  by  567  steamers, 
most  of  them  'British,  German,  Chinese  and  Japanese. 
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STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS 

The  territory  and  islands  in  the  East  Indies  kne>wn  as  the 
Straits  Settlements  consist  of  Singapore,  containing  207  square 
miles;  Penan g,  288  square  miles;  Malacca,  659  square  miles;  the 
Dindings,  265  square  miles;  the  Cocos  or  Keeling  Islands,  and 
Christmas  Island.  Smaller  ones  bring  the  total  area  to  1,630 
square  miles.  Singapore  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula;  Penang  oil  the  west  coast;  Malacca,  is 
on  the  western  coast  about  no  miles  from  Singapore,  and  240 
miles  from  Penang.  The  Dindings  include  the  island  of  Pangkor 
and  a  strip  of  territory  opposite  on  the  mainland  about  80  miles 
from  Penang.  Lumut,  the  headquarters  on  the  mainland,  pos- 
sesses a  fine  harbor.  The  Cocos  or  Keeling  Islands  lie  between 
lat.  n°  50'  and  120  45'  south,  and  in  long.  960  50'  east,  about 
700  miles  southwest  of  Batavia.  Christmas  Island  lies  some  190 
miles  south  of  Java.  This  island  is  densely  wooded  and  contains 
extensive  deposits  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Labuan  Island,  annexed 
in  1907,  is  situated  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Borneo,  and  has  an 
area  of  30  square  miles.  It  is  rich  in  coal,  which  is  being  worked 
by  several  companies.    It  has  a  fine  port. 

History  and  Government. — Malacca,  the  largest  island,  was  first 
occupied  by  the  Portuguese  in  1511  and  later  by  the  Dutch.  In 
1824  it  was  transferred  to  the  British  in  exchange  for  the  British 
settlements  in  Sumatra.  In  1786  Penang  was  ceded  to  the  East 
India  Company.  Other  islands  were  added  to  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  the  Malay,  by  treaty  with  the  natives  and  Dutch.  The 
government  of  the  Straits  Settlements  is  administered  by  a  Gov- 
ernor, assisted  by  an  executive  and  legislative  council,  consisting 
of  18  members.  There  is  a  Supreme  Court  which  sits  at  Singapore 
and  Penang. 

Population. — The  superintendent  of  the  census  for  191 1  recently 
issued  the  following  statement  of  the  population: 


Divisions             I 

1901 

1911 

Divisions 

1901 

1911 

Singapore: 

4,098 

7,47» 

Singapore      mu- 

Malacca: 

nicipality 

193,948 

259,578 

Malacca    munici- 

23,047 

43,750 

pality     

16,533 

214U 

Chri  stmas 

Malacca,    C  e  n  - 

704 

1,369 

31.918 

34,422 

Cocos   Island... 

646 

748 

27,647 

37426 

Penang: 

19,102 

31486 

6,549 

Penang     Munici- 

Total,  colony... 

563,252, 

713,864 

95,296 

100,986 

Floating: 

Penang,      North- 

10,501 

6464 

10,606 

15,111 

1,589 

1.271 

Balek    Pulan.... 

22,628 

25,279 

439 

433 

Nebong    Tebal 

35,949 
60,451 
28.785 

37,467 

55,560 
35,963 

Total,  floating... 

12,529 

7,567 
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There  were,  in  1909,  218  government  and  subsidized  schools,  at- 
tended by  21407  pupils.  Attendance  at  the  native  schools  is 
compulsory,  except  in  Singapore  or  Penang. 

In  1910  there  were  83,723  immigrants  from  southern  India  arriv- 
ing at  Penang,  an  increase  of  34,000  over  the  preceding  year ;  and 
39,080  emigrants  to  India,  against  31,374  in  1909. 

Industries  and  Trade. — The  Island  of  Penang  is  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  and  the  chief  articles  cultivated  are  sugar,  coconuts, 
and  rubber.  The  Cocos  or  Keeling  Islands  contain  large  coco- 
nut plantations,  and  copra,  oil  and  nuts  are  exported.  Other 
articles  grown  and  exported  are  rice,  sugar,  pepper,  coffee, 
tobacco,  rubber,  gums,  gutta-percha,  nutmegs,  mace  and  tapioca. 
The  ports  of  the  Settlements  are  free  from  duties.  Singapore  is 
the  center  of  transit  trade.  Import  duties  are  collected  on  wines, 
liquors  and  spirits. 

Exports  and  Imports*— The  total  value  of  exports  and  imports 
for  1910 — $391,159,000 — shows  an  increase  of  $53460,000,  or  15.8 
per  cent,  over  1909.  The  imports  amounted  to  $207,019,000,  of 
which  Singapore  received  72.9  per  cent,  Penang  26.6  per  cent, 
Malacca,  0.3  per  cent,  and  Labuan  0.2  per  cent.  Of  the  $184,140,- 
000  worth  of  exports,  69.1  per  cent  came  through  Singapore, 
30.14  per  cent  through  Penang,  0.53  per  cent  through  Malacca, 
and  0.23  per  cent  through  Labuan. 

The  imports  by  articles  for  1910  were  valued  as  shown  by  the 
following  table: 


Articles 


Value 


Articles 


Value 


Tin  and  tin  ore 

Rice  and  other  grains. 

Opium     

Cotton    goods 

Fish    

Provisions     

Tobacco  


$37362,000 

26,272,000 

10,344,000 

12,162,000 

5,887,000 

6,447,000 

4,877,000 


Coal     

Live    Animals 

Clothing     , 

All   other  articles. 


23,860,000 
2,486,000 
2.244,000 

95,609,000 


Total     $207,019,000 


Exports  are  reported  by  weight  only.  The  following  were  the 
chief  articles  exported  in  1910,  the  quantity  being  given  in  long 
tons : 


Articles 


Tons 


Articles 


Tons 


Coffee    

Sago    

Tapioca    

Arecanuts     

Nutmegs     

Black    pepper 

White     pepper 

Copra     

Gambier    

Gum     benjamin 

Borneo  and  India  rubber. 
Gum    copal 


2,000 

64,000 

40,800 

62,000 

1,100 

18,700 

7,700 

104,800 

29,000 

1,000 

2,000 

8,800 


Gutta-percha     3,600 

Gutta    inferior,     including 

jelutong     26,300 

Para    rubber 2,700 

Raw   hides   3,600 

Tanned     hides 2,900 

Horns     1,000 

Oil    cakes 6,300 

Rattans    26,300 

Shells     2,000 

Tin     67,400 

Pineapples  (cases)   488,000 
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Trade  by  countries  was  as  follows: 


Countries 

Federated  Malay   States.... 

Netherlands    India 

British     India 

United    Kingdom 

Siam     

China     

Other     Countries 

Total     


Exports        I     Imports 


$22,504,000 

24,816,000 

8,726,000 

44,202,000 

7,276,000 

7,627,000 

68,900,000 


$40,192,009 
82,169,006 
28,868,0» 
21,863,000 
18,164,000 
17.065,000 
49,218,000 


$184,140,000 


$207,019,000 


Finance. — The  revenue  of  the  colony  is  derived  from  licenses, 
stamps,  posts  and  telegraph,  railway,  and  land  tax.  The  total 
revenue  for  1910  was  $5,303,034,  an  increase  over  1909  of  $307,- 
475.  The  total  expenditure  amounted  to  $4,278,193,  a  net  decrease 
of  $573,979  from  that  of  the  preceding  year.  On  December  31* 
1910,  toe  public  debt  was  $38,673,161  and  interest  $913,835. 

A  number  of  foreign  banks  have  branch  establishments  in  the 
Settlements.  The  Chartered  Bank  of  India  is  allowed  to  issue 
notes.  There  is  a  government  savings  bank  at  each  settlement. 
On  January  1,  1910,  the  deposits  amounted  to  $348,934.  The  Mex- 
ican dollar,  British  dollar,  and  Hong  Kong  dollar  circulate. 

U.  S.  Consul,  James  T.  DuBois,  Singapore. 


FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES 

The  foui  Federated  States  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  known  as 
the  Federated  Malay  States,  are :  Perak,  Selangor,  Negri  Sembilan, 
and  Pahang.  Perak  is  situated  on  the  west  coast,  and  has  an 
area  of  7,700  square  miles.  Selangor,  south  of  Perak,  has  an  area 
of  3,200  square  miles,  with  a  coast-line  of  about  125  miles.  Negri 
Sembilan  comprises  nine  States  with  a  total  area  of  2,600  square 
miles.  Pahang  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  Peninsula  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  central  mountain  range.  It  is  the  largest  of 
the  States,  having  an  area  of  14,300  square  miles.  The  total  area 
is  27,800  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1909  was  969,440.  The 
country  is  rolling  with  fertile  plains,  table-lands,  and  forests,  and 
is  well  watered.    The  Pahang  River  is  285  miles  long. 

History  and  Government. — Perak  was  occupied  by  the  British 
in  1874,  when  British  Residents  were  stationed  in  that  and  neigh- 
boring territory  to  advise  the  rulers  in  the  general  administra- 
tion. In  1887  Pahang  was  taken  under  British  protection. 
Selangor  was  occupied  by  the  British  in  1874,  and  the  events 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  Negri  Sembilan  began  in  1883. 
In  1895  a  treaty  was  signed  by  the  rulers  of  the  four  States,  by 
which  their  countries  were  constituted  a  Federation  to  be  ad- 
ministered under  the  advice  of  the  British  Government    A  Brit- 
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ish  Resident-General,  or  Chief  Secretary,  is  appointed  to 
control  the  Residents  stationed  in  each  State.  The  High  Com- 
missioner is  the  leading  British  official.  The  rulers  of  the  States 
meet  periodically  under  the  presidency  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner. The  Residents  are  assisted  by  a  staff  of  English  officers. 
The  supreme  authority  in  each  State  is  vested  in  the  State  Council, 
consisting  of  the  highest  native  chiefs  presided  over  by  the  Ruler 
who  is  assisted  by  the  Resident.  The  British  Residents  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  administration  of  each 
State  is  carried  on  along  the  lines  of  a  Crown  colony. 

In  1910  there  were  21,967  pupils  enrolled  in  356  schools  in 
the  Federated  Malay  States,  of  whom  4,308  were  pupils  in  Eng- 
lish schools.  In  Perak  many  pupils  left  school  to  work  on  the 
rubber  plantations,  attendance  in  this  State  being  entirely 
voluntary. 

Industries  and  Trade. — The  agricultural  products  of  the  States 
figure  largely  in  the  foreign  trade.  Coconuts  and  rice  are  ex- 
tensively grown  in  Perak.  In  this  State  the  government  has 
recently  completed  a  scheme  for  the  irrigation  of  more  than 
70,000  acres  of  rice  land.  Gold,  tin  and  wolfram  are  mined  in 
this  State.  The  area  under  cultivation  in  Negri  Sembilan  in  1909 
was:  Rubber,  41,000  acres;  rice,  34,000  acres;  and  coconuts,  19,- 
000  acres.  A  small  quantity  of  coffee  is  grown.  In  1909,  about 
240,000  acres  had  been  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  28,000  acres 
for  mining.  The  chief  minerals  are  gold  and  tin*  In  Selangor, 
the  principal  industry  is  tin  mining.  The  area  given  over  to 
mining  in  1909  was  74,381  acres,  and  there  were  62,374  Chinese 
employed  in  the  industry.  The  area  under  rubber  in  1909  was 
242,559  acres,  and  coconuts  25,818  acres.  Other  products  are 
coffee,  rice,  pepper,  and  gambier,  which  are  grown  with  con- 
siderable success. 

The  output  of  rubber  in  1910  was  12,212,526  pounds  valued  at 
$21,834,834.  The  chief  mineral  is  tin.  Years  ago  the  Siamese 
mined  it,  but  it  was  not  until  the  advent  of  the  Chinese  that  the 
States  came  into  prominence  as  a  tin-producing  country. 

During  1910,  15,868  troy  ounces  of  gold,  valued  at  $307,920, 
were  exported  from  the  Federated  Malay  States,  against  14,864.61 
ounces  in  1909.    Exports  of  wolfram  ore  reached  $26,623. 

A  company  with  a  capital  of  $121,000  has  been  registered  for 
the  purpose  of  working  coal. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports for  1910 : 


States 


Imports 


Exports 


Perak    $12,373,517  125,040,143 

Pahang   1,216,078  2,299,278 

Selangor     13,811,226  26,543364 

Negri    Sembilan 2,848,100  4,636,656 

Total    130,248,925  168,419,931' 
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The  principal  articles  imported  were:  Rice,  $6,091,048;  opium, 
$1,668,913;  tobacco  and  cigars,  $1,342,476;  cotton  piece  goods. 
$1,174,445;  motor  cars  and  accessories,  $673,800;  sugar,  $670,655* 
Of  the  $30,248,925  worth  of  imports  into  the  States  in  1910,  $26,- 
746,082  worth  came  from  the  Straits  Settlements;  $2,281,752  from 
the  United  Kingdom ;  $429,049  from  other  British  possessions,  and 
$792,042  from  other  foreign  countries. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  and  their  values  were  as  follows : 


Articles 


Value 


Articles 


Value 


Tin  and  tin  ore $32,463,978             Gambier    $210,006 

Para  rubber 21,834,834             Coffee    1OJB0 

Sugar  386423             Seeds     WJftftO 

Rice     872,068  Hardware,  ironware,  and 

Tapioca    293,231                    machinery    110,024 

Paddy     276427 

Of  the  total  exports,  the  Straits  Settlements  took  $40,828,760 
worth,  the  United  Kingdom  $13,641,525,  other  British  possessions 
$1*855,855,  and  other  foreign  countries  $2,093,791.  Of  the  total 
trade  of  the  year  Perak  had  40.9  per  cent,  Selangor  45.7  per  cent, 
Negri  Sembilan  9.4  per  cent  and  Pahang  4  per  cent. 

Finance. — Customs  revenue  consists  of  import  duties  on  opium 
and  liquors,  and  export  duties  on  agricultural  products,  dried  fish, 
hides,  and  miscellaneous  articles,  and  minerals.    The  revenue  for 

1910  was  $14,000,000.     The  expenditure  was  $15,000,000.     For 

191 1  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  $15,390,000  and  expenditures 
at  $17,000,000,  of  which  $2,850,000  will  be  spent  on  railway  ex- 
tension, and  $2,280,000  on  public  works. 

Selangor  has  branches  of  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Aus- 
tralia, and  China,  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  India.  The  Straits  Settlements 
currency  is  used  in  the  Federated  States. 

Trade  Routes,  etc — At  the  end  of  1910,  538  miles  of  railway 
were  open  to  operation.  The  year's  gross  railway  receipts 
amounted  to  $3,241,627,  an  increase  of  $386,040  over  1909.  The 
net  profit  was  $1,270,179,  yielding  a  dividend  of  4.35  per  cent  The 
automobile  service  run  in  connection  with  the  railways  carried 
249,894  passengers. 

The  area  of  forest  reserves  at  the  end  of  1910  was  1,008.2  square 
miles,  compared  with  749.3  square  miles  a  year  previous. 

The  number  of  vessels  (excluding  native  craft)  entering  the 
ports  of  Perak,  Selangor,  Negri  Sembilan,  and  Pahang  was  4,509 
of  1,752,551  tons.  The  number  of  native  craft  was  6,237  of  113,- 
,  B96  tons. 

U.  S.  Vice  Consul  General,  David  M.  Figart,  Singapore. 


MALAY  STATES  NOT  IN  FEDERATION 

The  Malay  States  in  the  British  sphere,  not  included  in  the 
Federation,  are  Johore,  Kedah,  Perlis,  Kelantan,  and  Trengganu. 
The- State  of  Johore  lies  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula  south  of  Pahang.  The  interior  of  the  State  is  largely 
covered  with  virgin  jungle  and  has  not  been  fully  explored.  The 
country  is  partly  mountainous,  and  is  traversed  by  several  streams. 
Kedah  is  on  the  west  coast,  situated  between  latitude  5°  5'  and  6° 
40'  north.  The  country  includes  the  island  of  Langkawi  and  a 
number  of  smaller  islands  to  the  south.  The  mainland  is  about 
105  miles  in  length  and  its  greatest  width  is  40  miles.  Perlis  is 
situated  to  the  north  of  Kedah.  The  country  is  a  fertile  plain,  and 
rich  in  tropical  growth.  Kelantan  is  on  the  eastern  coast,  north 
of  Pahang,  and  east  of  Perak.  About  a  sixth  part  of  the  area  of 
the  State  consists  of  a  fertile  plain,  extending  from  10  to  25  miles 
from  the  shore.  From  this  plain  the  land  rises  gradually  into 
mountain  ranges.  The  principal  river  is  the  Kelantan,  about  150 
miles  long,  and  navigable  for  launches  for  80  miles.  Trengganu 
lies  to  the  southeast  of  Kelantan  and  consists  of  a  fertile  coastal 
plain,  backed  by  ranges  of  mountains.  The  State  is  well  watered, 
containing  12  rivers. 

The  area  and  population  of  these  possessions,  according  to  the 
"Colonial  Office  List,  191 1,"  is  as  follows: 


Area 
Sq.  miles 


Popula- 
tion 


Johore     9.000  260,000 

Kedah     3,150  220,000 

Perlis     240  20,000 

Kelantan     5,500  310,000 

Trengganu     6,000  50,000 

Total     23,890  850,000 

The  inhabitants  of  these  States  are  chiefly  Malays  and  Chinese, 
and  a  mingling  of  various  tribes. 

In  1855  Johore  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  in 
1885  the  Sultan  agreed  to  place  his  foreign  relations  under  the 
control  of  the  British  Government.  The  other  States  came  under 
British  protection  in  1909,  following  a  treaty  signed  at  Bangkok, 
by  which  Siam  transferred  to  Great  Britain  all  her  rights  oyer 
them.  British  officers  were  appointed  to  reside  at  the  Courts  of 
.the  native  rulers,  and  to  assist  them  in  the  administration  of  their 
territories.  The  estimated  revenue  of  Kedah  during  1910  was 
$775,044,  and  the  expenditure  $815,672.  The  revenue  of  Perlis  in 
19 10  was  $52,000,  and  the  expenditure  $44,200.  The  State,  by 
loans  made  in  1905  and  1907,  incurred  a  debt  of  $230,360  to  the 
Siamese  Government.  These  loans  were  transferred  to  Great 
Britain  and  were  taken  over  by  the  Federated  Malay  States.    The 
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Chief  Executive  of  the  Straits  Settlements  is  High  Commissioner 
for  all  Protected  States  in  the  Peninsula. 

Agriculture  and  tin  mining  are  the  principal  industries  of  the 
States.  The  chief  products  of  Johore  are  pepper,  sago,  gambier, 
rubber,  and  tapioca.  Iron  and  gold  are  other  minerals  found  in 
the  State.  Rice,  coconuts,  rubber,  and  tapioca,  are  grown  in 
Kedah.  The  soil  is  generally  a  heavy  fertile  clay.  North  Kedah 
is  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  Malay  cultivators  of  rice.  Galena, 
coal,  and  oil  are  found.  A  good  portion  of  the  area  of  Pedis  is 
devoted  to  rice  cultivation.  A  little  tin  is  exported  from  the  in- 
terior, and  some  of  the  limestone  hills  are  rich  in  bat  guano.  The 
soil  of  Kelantan  is  exceedingly  fertile.  The  chief  products  are 
rubber,  coconut,  and  paddy.  Fishing  and  fish  drying  provide  oc- 
cupation for  a  large  number  of  Coast  Malays.  Cattle-breeding  is 
a  profitable  industry  in  Kelantan,  and  some  8,000  head  of  cattle 
are  annually  exported  to  the  Singapore  market  The  women  are 
expert  weavers,  and  a  large  number  of  silk  sarongs  are  annually 
exported.  Dredging  for  gold  is  successfully  carried  on  in  the 
interior.  Tin  is  being  mined  and  exported  in  large  quantities.  Oil 
is  now  being  bored  for  by  a  European  mining  engineer.  The 
inhabitants  of  Trengganu  are  said  to  be  the  most  industrious 
Malays  in  the  Peninsula.  They  are  largely  employed  in  the  weav- 
ing of  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  in  making  weapons,  and  in  wood 
and  metal  work.  The  natives  also  have  a  good  reputation  as  boat 
builders.  Among  the  agricultural  products  are  rice,  corn,  pepper, 
tapioca,  and  coconuts.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  population 
is  engaged  in  fishing,  and  there  is  a  large  export  of  dried  fish. 
The  country  is  rich  in  tin,  of  which  large  quantities  are  exported. 
Valuable  deposits  of  monazite,  iron  and  galena  are  said  to  exist 
in  Trengganu,  but  as  yet  there  has  been  no  systematic  prospect- 
ing for  the  minerals.  No  figures  of  the  States'  imports  and  exports 
are  available.  Nearly  all  of  the  trade  is  with  the  neighboring 
British  possessions. 

There  are  120  miles  of  railways  in  Johore,  45  miles  of  railways 
in  Kedah,  8  miles  in  Pedis,  and  75  miles  in  Kelantan. 

NORTH  BORNEO 

The  British  possessions  in  Borneo  comprise  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  island,  extending  from  latitude  400  io*  to  70  2f  north, 
and  from  longitude  1150  20  to  119°  20'  east  This  includes  three 
colonies  as  follows: 


Area 

8q*  nilci 


Popolft* 
turn 


British    Borneo 11,000  100,000 

Sarawak     4*400  100,000 

Brunei     • ...•••• • 4j009  80,000 

Total    77^00  fltyOOO 
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BRITISH   BORNEO 

The  population  of  British  Borneo  includes  16,000  Chinese, 
300  Europeans,  and  the  remainder  natives.  The  surface  of 
the  country  is  mountainous,  the  greater  part  is  covered  with 
jungle.  The  length  of  the  North  Borneo  coast-line  is  900  miles, 
along  which  are  many  excellent  harbors.  Sandakan,  on  the  east 
coast,  has  a  bay  15  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  five  miles* 
The  southern  and  larger  portion  is  a  Dutch  possession. 

The  territory  was  acquired  in  1881  by  the  British  North  Borneo 
Company,  and  in  1888  the  British  assumed  a  formal  protectorate 
over  the  country.  By  this  agreement  the  State  is  administered 
by  the  Company  as  an  independent  territory,  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  Government  North  Borneo  is  governed  by  a 
Court  of  Directors  in  London,  and  a  Governor  and  Civil  Service 
appointed  by  them.  The  appointment  of  the  Governor  is  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  territory  is  divided 
into  ten  provinces,  each  supervised  by  a  Resident  The  revenue 
is  derived  from  import  and  export  duties,  stamps,  poll  tax,  royal- 
ties, opium  licenses,  excise,  land  sales,  and  rentals.  The  total 
revenue  in  1909  was  $937,831,  and  the  expenditure  $992,767. 

The  soil  is  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  almost  all  tropical 
fruits.  The  chief  crops  are  tobacco,  rubber,  .coconut,  pepper, 
gambier,  tapioca,  tea,  rice,  sago,  coffee,  and  gums.  There  is  a 
large  trade  in  the  collection  of  jungle  produce.  The  dense  forests 
have  created  a  profitable  timber  trade  with  China  and  the  Philip- 
pines. There  are  two  cutch  (mother-of-pearl)  factories,  one  being 
in  Marudu  Bay.  Shipbuilding  is  increasing  in  Sandakan  Bay. 
Gold  has  been  found  on  the  east  coast,  and  coal,  iron,  manganese, 
and  other  minerals  are  being  worked.  A  syndicate  has  recently 
been  formed  for  developing  the  oil  belts.  The  value  of  the  tobacco 
exported  in  1909  was  $1,560,000.  The  total  value  of  the  exports 
was  $2,560,672,  and  the  imports  $2,111,836.  The  exports  are  sent 
almost  entirely  to  Singapore  and  China,  and  from  Singapore  a 
large  portion  finds  its  way  to  Europe. 

A  great  awakening  has  taken  place  during  19 10  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  the  native  gums  of  North  Borneo,  of  which  there  are  four, 
gutta-percha,  gutta-jelatong,  gutta-jangkar,  and  rubber. 

It  is  estimated  that  no  less  than  40,000  acres  have  been  brought 
under  rubber  cultivation  in  1910  in  British  North  Borneo,  which 
has  greatly  stimulated  the  demand  for  coolie  labor,  which  is 
brought  from  Java,  Singapore,  and  Hong  Kong,  through  agencies 
at  those  places.  According  to  Government  reports,  there  are  now 
employed  on  the  various  rubber  estates  about  15,000  coolies.  Whea 
the  trees  now  being  planted  become  productive  it  is  estimated  that 
50,000  will  be  required. 

North  Borneo  is  visited  regularly  by  steamers  from  Singapore 
and  Hong  Kong.  The  ports  of  call  on  the  west  coast  are  Labuan, 
Jesselton,  and  Kudat,  and  on  the  east  coast,  Sandakan,  Lahad 
Datu,  and  Tawao.    Each  may  be  reached  by  cable.    There  is  also 
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a  line  operated  by  a  local  company  alone  the  coast  and  to  the 
adjacent  islands.  There  are  120  miles  of  railways  in  operation 
in  the  territory. 

There  are  agencies  of  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia, 
and  China,  and  the  National  Bank  of  China.  The  coin  in  circula- 
tion is  that  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  copper  and  nickel  coins 
issued  by  the  North  Borneo  Company. 

U.  S.  Consul,  Orlando  H.  Baker,  Sandakan. 


SARAWAK 

Sarawak  is  situated  on  the  northwest  coast  and  is  traversed  by 
several  navigable  rivers.  It  has  about  380  miles  of  coast  line. 
Kuching,  the  capital,  is  on  the  Sarawak  River  about  23  miles  in- 
land, and  has  a  population  of  25,000. 

The  State  was  placed  under  British  protection  in  1888.  The 
foreign  relations  are  under  the  control  of  the  British,  and  the 
latter  has  agreed  not  to  interfere  with  the  internal  administration 
of  the  State.  The  main  sources  of  revenue  are  opium,  gambling, 
pawn  farms,  arrak,  harbor  dues,  and  taxes.  The  total  revenue  in 
1909  was  $700,420,  and  the  expenditure  $5991423.  The  customs  in 
1909  amounted  to  $221,886. 

Industries  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Chinese  are  engaged 
in  working  gold  at  Paku.  The  Borneo  Company  has  a  monopoly 
of  the  mineral  rights,  other  than  gold  or  coal,  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  State.  Among  the  minerals  are  diamonds  and  quick- 
silver. The  inhabitants  of  Kuka  are  employed  in  the  production 
of  sago.  The  value  of  the  leading  exports  in  1909  were:  Gold, 
$587»995;  timber,  $40,453;  pepper,  $727,283;  sago  flour,  $524,740; 
gutta-percha  and  rubber,  $188,918;  gutta-jelatong,  $105,739;  and 
gambier,  $55,565.  The  total  exports  were  valued  at  $4,211,033, 
and  the  imports,  $4,062,014.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  with  Singa- 
pore. There  is  a  weekly  steamer  connecting  Kuching  and  Singa- 
pore. Steam  launches  are  engaged  in  the  coast  trade.  Internal 
communication  is  entirely  by  means  of  the  numerous  rivers. 

BRUNEI 

Brunei  lies  between  North  Borneo  and  Sarawak,  consisting  of 
the  town  and  district  of  Brunei  and  some  outlying  districts,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  Tukong,  Belait,  and  Tamburong. 
The  houses  are  built  on  the  water,  and  the  climate  is  unhealthy. 
The  chief  town  is  Brunei,  with  a  population  of  10,000. 

In  1888  the  control  of  foreign  relations  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  British,  while  internal  affairs  were  left  to  the  Sultan.  A 
British  Resident  was  appointed  in  1905  to  advise  and  assist  in  the 
administration  of  the  State.  The  Resident  combines  these  duties 
with  those  of  Resident  of  Labuan.  An  assistant  Resident  is 
stationed  in  Brunei.    The  revenue  of  the  State  is  derived  chiefly 
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from  an  opium  and  spirit  farm  and  customs  duties.    In  1909  the 
revenue  was  $28,372  and  the  expenditure  $40,012. 

Concessions  and  monopolies  of  all  kinds  were  recklessly  granted 
in  the  past,  but  many  of  these  have  now  lapsed.  Coal  is  worked 
by  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak  under  a  concession  granted  ki  1882.  A 
cutch  (mother-of-pearl)  factory  has  been  started  by  a  London 
syndicate  at  Brunei.  Trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Chinese. 
The  chief  exports  are  coal,  cutch,  sago,  and  dammar.  The  trade 
of  Brunei  passes  through  Labuan. 

U.  S.  Consul,  Orlando  H.  Baker,  Sandakan. 


OTHER  PORTS  AND  COLONIES 

Other  Asiatic  colonies  wholly  or  partly  under  British  control 
are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 


Colonies 


Area 
Sq.  miles 


Popula- 
tion 


Aden    and     Perim... 

Soootra     Isbnd 

Kuria  Muria  Islands 
Andaman     Islands. . . 

Nicobar     Islands 

Bahrein  Islands 

Laccadi  ve     Islands . . . 


880 

41,200 

1,382 

12,000 

207 

8,000 

2,508 

18,000 

636 

6,300 

292 

96,000 

100 

10.2TT0 

Total     6,204  190,770 

Aden  on  the  south  Arabian  coast  became  a  British  possession  in 
1839,  and  with  the  adjacent  island  of  Perim  constitutes  a  depend- 
ency of  the  Bombay  presidency.  Socotra,  a  large  island  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  543  miles  from  Aden,  has  been  since  1876  under 
the  government  of  Aden,  which  pays  a  small  subsidy  to  the  Sultan 
of  Keshin,  to  whom  it  belonged.  The  Kuria  Muria  Islands,  a 
small  group  off  the  coast  of  Arabia,  are  also  attached  to  Aden. 
The  Arab  chiefships  between  Aden  and  Muscat  territory  are  also 
in  subordinate  treaty  relations  with  the  Government  of  India,  these 
relations  being  within  the  charge  of  the  Aden  Residency.  Aden 
is  chiefly  important  as  a  coaling  station  and  is  presided  over  by  a 
Resident  who  is  also  commander  of  the  troops  of  the  garrison. 
The  Government  derives  its  revenue  from  opium,  salt,  liquor,  and 
local  taxes. 

The  crops  grown  in  these  possessions  are  coffee,  spices,  tobacco, 
cotton,  rice,  aloes,  and  dates,  which  are  largely  exported.  Other 
exports  are  hides,  skins,  gums,  and  feathers.  The  principal  im- 
ports are  cotton  goods  and  food  products.  The  total  value  of  the 
exports  in  1910  was  $16,348,575,  and  the  imports  $18,2*22,270.  In 
Socotra  trade  consists  merely  in  bartering  commodities.  The  people 
near  the  coast  live  principally  by  fishing  and  from  the  products 
of  their  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  Aden,  being  a  free  port, 
has  become  the  depot  foe  the  trade  of  the  neighboring  countries.   In 
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1910  Aden  was  visited  by  1,323  vessels,  and  Perim  by  401,  from 
various  countries. 

The  Bahrein  Islands  comprise  one  large  and  several  small 
islands  lying  in  the  Persian  Gulf  off  the  coast  of  El  Hasa  in 
Arabia.  Manameh,  the  capital  and  commercial  center,  on  Bahrein 
Island,  has  25,000  inhabitants.  Moharek  on  the  island  of  that  name 
is  of  equal  size.  There  are  some  100  towns  and  settlements.  The 
chief  industry  is  pearl  fishery.  The  natives  make  reed  mats  and 
coarse  sail  cloths.  Dates,  cotton  and  coffee,  are  the  principal  crops. 
Pearls  in  1910  were  exported  to  the  value  of  $3,663,000;  and  oyster 
shells,  $138,000.  The  ports  were  visited  by  121  steam  and  868  sail- 
ing vessels. 

The  Andaman  Islands  lie  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  120  miles  south 
of  the  Burman  coast.  They  are  mainly  inhabited  by  savages,  and 
a  convict  settlement,  the  latter  having  12,547  inmates  in  1910.  The 
climate  is  tropical  and  rainfall  is  irregular.  In  addition  to  forest 
products,  other  crops,  are  tea,  coconuts,  manila,  hemp,  and  aloe. 
There  are  over  10,000  cattle. 

The  Nicobar  Islands  lie  75  miles  south  of  the  Andaman  group. 
There  are  19  in  all,  7  being  uninhabited.  The  race  is  Malay,  and 
the  leading  industry  for  centuries  has  been  the  gathering  of 
coconuts.  This  annual  crop  is  estimated  at  15,000,000  nuts.  Copra 
is  a  by-product. 

The  Laccadive  Islands  lie  some  200  miles  off  the  west  coast  of 
India,  above  the  10th  degree  of  latitude  north.  There  are  14 
small  islands  in  the  group,  5  being  uninhabited.  The  coir  fiber  is 
the  chief  product. 

NORTH  AFRICAN  POSSESSIONS 

The  extent  of  the  British  Empire  in  Africa  cannot  be  defined 
exactly  as  there  are  certain  spheres  of  influence  which  have  not 
yet  become  the  subject  of  international  agreement.  The  African 
continent  is  still  in  the  formative  state,  as  is  evidenced  by  events 
of  the  year  191 1  and  continuing  at  the  present  time.  The  various 
British  spheres  may  be  divided  geographically  into  northern, 
western,  eastern,  southern,  and  bordering  islands. 

The  northern  and  north-central  areas  comprise  only  British 
interests  in  Egypt  and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Soudan. 


EGYPT  AND  THE  SOUDAN 

While  not  recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire,  Egypt 
and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Soudan  are  under  British  control  in  many 
essentials.  Egypt  pays  an  annual  tribute  to  Turkey,  but  beyond 
that  is  not  subject  to  Turkish  influence.  Since  the  assumption  of 
the  Egyptian  Government's  Suez  Canal  bonds  by  Great  Britain 
the  latter  power  has  been  in  charge  of  Egypt's  finances.  The 
army  also  has  been  entrusted  to  British  officers. 

By  a  convention  of  the  Egyptian  and  British  Governments,  in 
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1899,  tne  affairs  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Soudan  are  placed  under 
the  control  of  both  countries,  and  the  British  and  Egyptian  flags 
are  used  together. 

For  ease  of  reference  Egypt  will  be  found  under  its  own  head, 
in  this  volume,  followed  by  Anglo-Egyptian  Soudan. 


WEST  AFRICAN  POSSESSIONS 

The  following  comprise  the  British  possessions  in  western 
Africa:  Sierra  Leone;  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  including  Ashanti 
and  the  Northern  Territories;  the  Gambia  Colony  and  Protector* 
ate;  Northern  Nigeria  Protectorate;  and  the  Colony  and  Pro- 
tectorate of  Southern  Nigeria,  including  the  Western  or  Lagos 
Province,  and  the  Central  and  Eastern  Provinces.  The  total  area 
of  the  British  West  African  possessions  is  about  488,028  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  16,068,983. 


SIERRA  LEONE 

This  colony  is  situated  north  of  Liberia  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  It  has  a  coast  line  of  210  miles.  Adjoining  the  Colony 
to  the  north  and  east  is  the  Protectorate.  The  estimated  area  of 
the  Colony  and  Protectorate  is  31,000  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
lation 1,146,460.  The  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone  originated  in  1788 
In  the  sale  and  concession  of  territory  by  the  native  King.  Other 
land  was  acquired  by  various  treaties,  and  in  1896  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  providing  for  the  administration  of  the  Protec- 
torate. The  governor,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  is  assisted  by 
executive  and  legislative  councils. 

The  chief  industry  is  the  cultivation  of  rice,  and  cassava  for 
local  consumption.  The  principal  exports  are  palm  kernels,  palm 
oil,  kola  nuts,  ginger,  ground  nuts,  benni  seed,  rubber,  copal,  and, 
hides.  Most  of  the  vegetable  products  are  derived  from  wild 
plants.  The  principal  imports  are  cotton  goods,  foodstuffs,  hard- 
ware and  furniture. 

Exports  in  ipio  were  valued  at  $5,589,102,  the  chief  items  being: 
palm  kernels,  $3,123477;  palm  oil,  $305,466;  kola  nuts,  $932>9355 
and  ginger,  $161,775.  Imports  totaled  $5,676,711.  Freetown, 
the  chief  port  of  Sierra  Leone,  is  visited  regularly  by  steamers 
from  European  countries.  The  Sherbo  River  is  navigable  for 
20  miles,  and  the  Tokel  for  40  miles.  There  is  an  extensive  rail- 
way system.  The  revenue  in  1909  amounted  to  $1,806,630,  and 
the  expenditures  to  $1,683,730.  The  customs  revenue  in  this  year 
was  $946,325. 

V.  S.  Consul,  W.  J.  Yerby,  Sierra  Leone. 
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GOLD  COAST  COLONY 

This  colony,  including  Ashanti  and  the  Protected  Northern  Ter- 
ritories, is  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  between  long.  30  /  W., 
and  i°  14'  E.  long.  It  has  as  its  boundaries  the  German  Colony, 
Togoland,  on  the  east,  the  French  Colony,  Ivory  Coast,  on  the 
west,  French  Soudan  on  the  north,  and  the  sea  on  the  south.  The 
total  area  of  this  possession  is  80,000  square  miles.  The  coun- 
try is  inhabited  by  numerous  native  tribes  more  or  less  independent 
of  each  other.  The  population  is  estimated  at  1,696,965.  The 
Gold  Coast  and  its  adjacent  territories  first  became  known  through 
the  enterprises  of  Portuguese  and  French  navigators  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  territory  was  occupied,  in  succession,  by 
five  English  trading  companies.  In  1821,  the  then  existing  com- 
pany was  dissolved  and  its  possessions  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  West  African  Settlement.  The  principal  products 
are  gold,  palm  oil,  rubber,  palm  kernels,  cocoa,  kola,  and  lumber. 
Palm  oil  is  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles. 
The  values  of  the  leading  exports  in  1909  were:  rubber,  $1,318- 
470;  cocoa,  $3,776,735;  gold  and  gold  dust,  $4,912,960;  palm  oil, 
$604,890;  palm  kernels,  $562,125;  kola  nuts,  $469,250;  ana  lumber, 
$414,685.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  was  $13,327,865.  The 
United  Kingdom  holds  70  per  cent  of  the  import  trade,  and 
Germany  11  per  cent.  Most  of  the  export  trade  is  shared  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  Holland.  The  Gold 
Coast  ports  are  visited  regularly  by  steamers  from  Liverpool,  and 
monthly  by  a  Hamburg  liner.  Cargo  steamers  from  French  ports 
call  irregularly.  There  are  a  few  government-owned  railways 
in  the  Colony.  The  government  is  administered  by  a  Governor 
and  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils,  the  members  of  both 
being  nominated  by  the  Crown.  The  natives  are  governed  by 
their  chiefs.  The  total  revenue  of  the  Colony  in  1909  was  $3,892,- 
760,  and  the  expenditure  $3,671,835.  The  customs  revenue  in 
that  year  was  $2,293,610. 

GAMBIA 

The  west  coast  Colony  on  the  River  Gambia,  south  of  Senegal 
consists  of  feritish  Kommobo,  Albreda,  the  Ceded  Mile,  the  Island 
of  St.  Mary,  and  McCarthy's  Island.  The  total  area  of  the  colony 
proper  is  69  miles,  and  the  Protectorate  territory  is  about  4,000 
miles.  The  total  population  is  estimated  at  160,807.  Gambia 
was  discovered  by  Portuguese  navigators,  but  they  made  no  settle- 
ment. In  1585  the  first  settlement  was  made  in  the  name  of  an 
English  trading  company.  Other  companies  received  trading 
rights  in  the  following  years,  and  in  182 1  the  possessions  were 
taken  over  by  the  Crown.  Gambia  was  created  an  independ- 
ent colony  in  1843.  The  staple  product  is  the  ground  nut.  Other 
crops  are  rice,  corn,  palm  kernels,  india-rubber,  wax  and  medicinal 
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roots  and  herbs.  A  small  quantity  of  cotton  is  grown  for  home 
consumption.  Boat-building  and  repairing  is  carried  on.  Iron 
ore  is  found  in  several  places,  though  there  are  no  mines.  In  1909 
there  were  82,731  cattle,  and  3,851  horses. 

The  exports  in  19 10  were  valued  at  $2,602,272,  the  chief  articles 
being:  ground  nuts,  $1,885,403;  hides,  $54,967;  palm  kernels,  $27,- 
410;  wax  $6,192;  rubber,  $4,627.  Imports  were  $1,759,796,  the 
chief  articles  being  cotton  goods  $634,769;  and  rice,  $223,083. 
Most  of  the  export  trade  is  with  France.  About  49  per  cent  of 
the  imports  come  from  England.  A  line  of  steamers  runs  fort- 
nightly between  Liverpool  and  the  port  of  Bathurst,  and  a  monthly 
steamer  plies  between  this  port  and  Hamburg.  Other  steamers 
connect  the  Colony  with  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux.  The  Protecto- 
rate system  of  government  consisting  of  a  Governor  and  Councils 
has  been  established.  The  total  revenue  in  1909  was  $363,380, 
and  the  expenditure  $281,185.    Customs  revenue  was  $279,295. 


NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  NIGERIA 

Nigeria,  on  the  west  central  coast,  is  bisected  by  the  10th  paral- 
lel of  latitude  N.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Sahara  on  the  north, 
Kamerun  on  the  east,  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  on  the  south,  and 
Dahomey  on  the  west.  Northern  Nigeria  has  an  area  of  255,700 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  7,164,751.  The  first  step  in  the 
development  of  the  country  was  made  by  British  traders  who 
established  mercantile  depots  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1900, 
the  administrative  rights  and  powers  of  the  Royal  Nigeria  Com- 
pany were  transferred  to  the  Crown.  The  chief  products  of 
Northern  Nigeria  are  rubber,  hides,  ground  nuts,  ivory,  chillies, 
shea  butter,  and  drugs.  Tin  is  mined  by  a  number  of  companies. 
The  Governor  is  assisted  by  executive  and  legislative  Councils. 
The  revenue  in  1909  was  $1,417,180,  and  the  expenditure  $2,834,210. 
Any  deficit  is  made  up  by  the  southern  Colony  as  the  trade  passes 
through  the  latter's  ports  and  customs  duties  are  collected  there 
for  both  countries. 

The  area  of  Southern  Nigeria  is  about  77,260  square  miles,  and 
the  population  6,500,000.  The  Western  or  Lagos  province,  that 
part  known  as  the  "Colony,"  has  an  area  of  27,640  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  2,500,000.  The  Central  and  Eastern  prov- 
inces have  an  area  of  49,620  square  miles,  conjointly,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  4,000,000.  The  Colony  of  Southern  Nigeria  was  formed 
in  1906,  and  was  amalgamated  urith  Lagos  under  one  administra- 
tion known  as  the  "Colony  and  Protectorate  of  Southern  Nigeria." 

There  are  three  provinces,  each  presided  over  by  a  Provisional 
Commissioner,  under  whom  there  are  District  Commissioners  and 
other  officials.  The  revenue  of  the  possessions,  in  1909  was  $6,809,- 
455,  and  the  expenditure  $8,241400. 

The  country  is  agricultural  throughout,  and  as  a  kindred  indus- 
try forestry  is  becoming  important    The  soil  under  cultivation 
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yields  large  crops  of  cotton,  corn,  cocoa,  cassava,  ground  nuts, 
and  yams.    The  mineral  resources  are  now  being  explored. 

The  trade  of  Northern  and  Southern  Nigeria  is  reckoned  to- 
gether. The  total  value  of  the  purely  commercial  imports  and 
exports  in  1910  was  $47,798,100,  as  compared  with  $37,062,360  in 
1909.  These  figures  do  not  include  Government  imports,  specie, 
or  transit  goods.  Exports  totaled  $26,919,073  and  imports  $20,- 
879,027.  The  principal  exports  were  as  follows:  Palm  kernels, 
$11,^10,961;  palm  oil,  $8,467,257;  rubber,  $1,514,818;  cacao,  $491,- 
594;  lint  cotton,  $381,408;  mahogany,  $292,528;  maize,  $81,109. 
The  principal  imports  were:  cotton  goods  and  yarns,  $6,879,884; 
spirits,  $2,238,646;  tobacco,  $889,227;  rice,  $505,866;  silk  goods, 
$410,932.  Of  the  1910  imports  the  United  Kingdom  sent  68.2  per 
cent;  Germany,  13.4;  Netherlands,  9.5;  France,  6.3. 

The  chief  ports  are  Sapele,  Lagos,  Warri,  Forcados,  and  Buru- 
tu.  There  is  a  regular  steamer  service  between  this  colony  and 
European  countries. 


EAST  AFRICAN  POSSESSIONS 

Colonial  possessions  in  East  Africa  include  British  Somaliland, 
the  East  Africa  Protectorate,  and  Uganda. 

SOMALILAND 

Somaliland  is  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden  between  latitude  8° 
and  ii°  north,  and  between  longitude  430  and  490  east  It  is 
bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  Abyssinia,  on  the  east  and 
southeast  by  Italian  Somaliland,  and  on  the  northwest  by  French 
Somaliland.  The  area  is  estimated  at  68,000  square  miles,  and 
the  population  at  300,000.  The  surface  of  the  country  consists 
of  sandy  steppes,  and  toward  the  interior  there  are  mountains 
which  attain  a  height  of  6,800  feet.  The  climate  along  the  coast 
is  trying  for  Europeans,  but  is  healthy  in  the  mountain  districts. 

The  British  Protectorate  was  established  over  the  tribes  in  1884. 
The  boundary  has  been  settled  by  agreements  with  France,  Italy, 
and  Abyssinia.  The  government  is  administered  by  a  Commissioner 
and  Commander-in-Chief,  assisted  by  a  native  staff. 

The  chief  source  of  wealth  is  live  stock.  Products  exported 
are:  sheep,  cattle,  gums,  ostrich  feathers,  salt,  ivory,  gold  ingots, 
and  hides  and  skins.  Imports  consist  of  rice,  dates,  cotton  goods, 
iron  and  hardware.  The  trade  was  slightly  above  the  average 
for  the  last  five  years.  The  value  of  the  imports  into  each  port 
was:  Berbera,  $856,417;  Bulbar,  $241,294;  Hais,  $29,560;  Karan, 
$5415;  and  Zeyla,  $247,545,  the  total  imports  being  $1,580,231. 
Exports  amounted  to  $986,257  and  imports  reexported  to  $17,366. 
Transportation  inland  is  principally  by  camel  and  caravans.  The 
revenue  in  1910  amounted  to  $156,920,  and  the  expenditure  $964,- 
19a    The  grant-in-aid  in  this  year  was  $952,500. 


EAST  AFRICA  PROTECTORATE 

The  East  Africa  Protectorate  includes  an  area  along  the  middle 
eastern  coast,  from  German  East  Africa  north  to  Abyssinia,  and 
from  the  Umba  to  the  Juba  River.  It  extends  inland  as  far  as  the 
borders  of  Uganda,  and  over  certain  mainland  dominions  of  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  Most  of  these  possessions  have  been  leased 
for  an  annual  rental  of  $85,000.  The  Protectorate  consists  of 
seven  provinces  and  a  tract  of  territory,  now  partly  organized, 
lying  to  the  northwest  The  total  area  is  about  200,000  square 
miles,  and  the  population  4,000,000,  of  whom  2,000  are  Europeans. 
The  greater  part  of  the  country  consists  of  pasture  and  barren 
lands,  while  forests  cover  over  3,200  square  miles.  The  boundaries 
were  defined  by  agreements  with  Germany  in  1890  and  1893,  and 
Italy  in  1891. 

The  first  attempt  to  open  up  the  country  was  made  by  the  Im- 
perial British  East  Africa  Company,  under  a  concession  obtained 
from  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  in  1887.  The  territory  was  trans- 
ferred by  the  Company  to  the  British  Government  in  1895,  and 
in  1906  was  placed  under  the  control  of  a  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. These  officials  are  assisted  in  the  administra- 
tion by  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils,  and  various  local 
boards. 

The  industries  are  confined  to  agriculture,  stock  raising,  and 
forestry.  The  agricultural  products  of  the  lowlands  are  coco- 
nuts, cotton,  rice,  corn,  and  tobacco,  while  in  the  highlands  wheat, 
barley,  potatoes,  and  coffee  are  grown.  The  forest  products  are 
rubber,  gum-copal,  acacia,  and  ebony.  In  19 10  there  were  750,000 
cattle,  5,105,000  sheep,  and  1,591,000  goats.  The  value  of  the 
leading  exports  in  1910  were:  hides  and  skins,  $223,620;  ivory, 
$143,605;  grain,  $144,900;  and  rubber,  $112,720.  .Imports  were: 
cotton  goods,  $1,048,670;  grain  and  rice,  $374400;  provisions, 
$3I7»975 ;  agricultural  implements,  $137,560;  apparel,  $136,255; 
machinery,  $103,045;  sugar,  $123,615;  and  tobacco,  $105,13*.  The 
total  exports  were  valued  at  $4,167,5,43,  and  the  imports,  $4,88p,- 
667.  The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  the  trade  with 
the  leading  countries: 


Countries 


Imports 


Exports 


United  Kingdom  $1,347,830  $956,230 

British  Possessions  1.036,906  899,970 

United  States  338,530  661,936 

Germany  397,046  876,740 

The  chief  port  and  largest  town,  Mombasa  (with  a  popula- 
tion of  26,000),  is  visited  by  the  steamers  of  six  lines.  These 
vessels  connect  the  Protectorate  with  Italy,  France,  German  East 
Africa,  and  Bombay,  British  India.  The  Uganda  Railway,  man- 
aged by  the  State,  extends  over  584  miles. 
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The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  customs,  licenses,  and  railway, 
post  and  telegraphs,  fines  and  court  fees,  government  property, 
and  miscellaneous.  The  total  receipts  in  1910  amounted  to  $2,- 
5I5»I9S»  and  the  expenditure  $3,347,020.  The  grants-in-aid  in 
this  year  were  $667,500. 


UGANDA 

Uganda  comprises  the  territory  lying  within  the  boundaries 
of  British  East  Africa,  Lake  Rudolph,  River  Turkwell,  Mount 
Elgon,  and  the  Sio  River  on  the  east ;  the  Anglo-German  Boundary 
on  the  south;  the  Congo  Free  State  on  the  west;  and  an  unde- 
termined line  between  Lado  on  the  White  Nile  and  the  watershed 
of  Lake  Rudolph  on  the  north.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  117,681 
square  miles.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  in  parts  wooded. 
The  northern  portion  of  the  country  is  well  watered. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  3,503,564,  of  whom  507  are  Eu- 
ropeans and  3,057  Asiatics.  Uganda  was  long  famous  as  the  most 
powerful  native  kingdom  of  Central.  Africa.  A  British  Protec- 
torate was  declared  over  a  portion  of  the  country  in  1894,  but  not 
without  some  later  struggles  with  the  Soudanese.  Since  1900  the 
country  has  made  considerable  progress. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  Protectorate  is  divided  into 
five  provinces,  and  numerous  districts.  Nearly  all  being  directly 
under  British  administration.  The  rights  of  the  native  king  and 
chiefs  are  regulated  by  treaty.  The  British  representative  is  the 
Governor,  who  is  empowered  to  make  ordinances,  collect  reve- 
nues, and  administer  government. 

The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  crops  are  coffee,  cotton,  cocoa,  chil- 
lies and  fiber.  Cattle  raising  is  carried  on.  Forest  products  are 
rubber  and  ivory.  A  forest  area  of  about  150  square  miles  has 
been  leased  to  a  development  company.  Mineral  resources  are 
iron,  gold,  copper,  alum,  mica,  and  graphite.  In  19 10  there  were 
470,000  cattle  and  475,000  sheep.  Commerce  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  British  Indians,  Germans,  and  native  traders.  The  ex- 
ports are  hides  and  skins,  rubber,  and  agricultural  and  mineral 
products.  The  imports  are  foodstuffs,  wearing  apparel,  and  hard- 
ware. The  total  exports  in  1910  were  valued  at  $879,670,  and  the 
imports  at  $1,682,495.  Goods  are  shipped  by  way  of  Mombasa. 
More  than  half  of  the  trade  is  with  the  British  Empire.  The 
line  called  the  Uganda  Railway  actually  lies  in  the  East  Africa 
Protectorate.  There  is  a  railway  from  Mombasa  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  Lake  Victoria. 

The  revenue  is  principally  derived  from  hut  and  poll  taxes, 
customs,  road  dues,  game  licenses,  and  land  rents.  The  receipts 
in  1910  amounted  to  $825,725,  and  the  expenditure  $1,201,200. 
The  grant-in-aid  in  this  year  was  $516,310.  The  National  Bank 
of  India,  Limited,  has  a  branch  at  Entebbe.  British  coins  are 
circulated,  based  on  the  value  of  the  Indian  rupee. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  POSSESSIONS 


British  South  Africa  may  be  said  to  include  all  colonies  and 
protectorates  lying  south  of  the  loth  degree  of  latitude  south, 
and  comprising  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Rhodesia,  Nyasaland, 
Basutoland,  Bechuanaland,  and  Swaziland. 


UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  is  an  autonomous  government  com- 
prising 4  States  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  continent.  The  En- 
abling Act  which  resulted  in  this  union  was  passed  in  1909.  This 
country  is  commercially  so  prominent  that  it  will  be  found  treated 
under  its  own  head.    See  South  Africa. 


RHODESIA 

Rhodesia  lies  just  north  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  known  as  Northern  and  Southern  Rho- 
desia. Northern  Rhodesia  lies  between  Portuguese  and  German 
East  Africa  on  the  east,  Angoa  on  the  west,  and  the  Congo  State 
on  the  north.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  291,000  square  miles. 
Southern  Rhodesia  consists  of  the  provinces  of  Mashonaland  and 
Matabeland,  having  an  area  of  148,575  square  miles.  The  total 
area  of  Rhodesia  is  about  439,575  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation comprises  1,605,556  natives,  19,250  Europeans,  and  2,000 
Asiatics.  The  Rhodesian  plateau  lies  at  an  altitude  of  from 
3,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

A  Royal  Charter  was  granted  to  the  British  South  Africa 
Company,  in  1889,  conferring  upon  it  large  powers  of  adminis- 
tration. A  prolonged  struggle  with  the  natives  followed,  but 
they  were  subdued  in  1907.  Under  the  Order  of  1898  there  is,  in 
southern  Rhodesia,  a  Resident  Commissioner  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  legislative  council  of  seven  members 
appointed  by  the  Company  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  seven  members  elected  by  voters.  The  whole  of  north- 
ern Rhodesia  will  shortly  be  administered  as  one  territory. 

Throughout  the  country  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  are 
suitable  for  all  kinds  of  cereals  and  vegetables  as  well  as  tobacco 
and  fruit.    Southern  Rhodesia  is  well  watered. 

In  1909  there  were  271,072  cattle,  215,716  sheep,  and  593,800 
goats.  The  sale  of  dairy  produce  is  a  profitable  industry  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  towns.  Mining  is  yet  the  chief  industry. 
The  mineral  resources  of  the  country  are  gold,  coal,  and  copper. 
The  estimated  value  of  the  gold  production  in  1910  was  $12,840,- 
990.  Coal  exists  in  several  districts,  and  in  19 10  the  output  was 
180,068  tons,  as  against  170,893  tons  in  1909.  Other  productions 
in  1910  were  silver,  217,633  ounces;  lead,  745  tons;  and  copper, 
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43  tons.  Diamonds  were  discovered  in  1905,  and  up  to  December 
31,  1910,  7,020  carats  were  declared.  Among  other  minerals  ex- 
ported up  to  December  31,  1910,  were  wolframite,  74  tons,  asbes- 
tos, 659  tons,  scheelite,  47  tons ;  and  chromo  iron  ore,  94,644  tons. 
The  principal  exports  of  Rhodesia  are  minerals.  The  imports  are 
chiefly  food  products,  wearing  apparel,  agricultural  implements 
and  machinery. 

As  an  indication  of  the  trade  expansion  of  Rhodesia  within  the 
last  few  years,  the  imports  of  merchandise,  exclusive  of  Govern- 
ment stores  and  specie,  have  increased  from  $7,154,671  in  1907 
to  $12,782,635  in  1910,  the  imports  for  the  last  year  being  $1,483,- 
068  in  excess  of  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  exports  increased 
from  $11,866,916  in  1907  to  $16,270,718  in  1910. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  merchandise,  exclusive  of 
Government  stores  into  Southern  Rhodesia,  was  $11,805,258  in 
1910,  an  increase  of  over  $2,000,000  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  Of  these  imports  $2,276436  represent  South  African  prod- 
uce, the  over-sea  imports  amounting  to  $9,528,822.  The  principal 
items  from  South  Africa  (imported  from  the  various  Prov- 
inces outside  of  Rhodesia)  include  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats,  amounting  to  $442,152;  articles  of  food  and  drink  to  the 
value  of  $934,618;  blasting  compounds,  $46,000;  candles,  $100,360; 
furniture,  hardware,  and  metal  manufactures,  nearly  $83,000; 
cigars,  cigarettes,  and  tobacco,  about  $300,000 ;  carts  and  carriages, 
$141,629;  wood  and  other  manufactures  amounting  to  over  $90,000. 

Bulawayo  is  the  commercial  center  of  Southern  Rhodesia.  The 
total  mileage  of  the  Rhodesia  railway  systems  in  19 10  was  2,334 
miles. 

The  government  revenue  is  derived  from  customs,  mining,  trad- 
ing, hut  taxes,  professional  licenses,  posts  and  telegraphs.  The 
revenue  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1910,  was  $4,765,585  and  the 
expenditure  $4,650,965.  Branches  of  the  Standard  Bank  of  Afri- 
ca and.  African  Banking  Corporation  have  been  established  in 
Salisbury. 

NYASALAND 

Nyasaland  occupies  a  narrow  strip  on  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Nyasa.  It  lies  between  Portuguese  and  German  East  Afri- 
ca, on  the  west  by  North  Eastern  Africa,  and  on  the  south  and  east 
by  Portuguese  East  Africa.  The  total  area  is  39,801  square  miles. 
The  surface  of  the  country  consists  of  a  vast  plateau,  traversed 
by  branches  of  the  Zambesi  River.,  The  population  consists  of 
922,313  natives,  587  Europeans,  and  435  Asiatics. 

The  territory  was  visited  in  1859  by  Dr.  Livingstone  at  the 
head  of  a  government  expedition.  Various  mission  societies  estab- 
lished themselves  between  1874  and  1891.  The  British  South 
Africa  Company  applied  for  a  charter  in  1889,  and  dispatched 
an  expedition  to  the  territory.  Treaties  were  concluded  with  the 
native  chiefs,  and  in  1889  a  Protectorate  was  proclaimed  over  the 
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Shire  districts.  The  government  is  administered  by  a  Governor 
and  Commander-in-chief,  assisted  by  executive  and  legislative 
councils. 

The  chief  products  are  cotton,  coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  rice,  corn, 
wheat,  and  pepper.  Cattle-raising  is  carried  on,  and  in  1910 
there  were  111,973  goats,  57,658  cattle,  17,840  sheep,  and  14,221 
pigs.  The  total  exports  in  1910  were  valued  at  $554,330,  and 
the  imports  at  $563,145,  Nearly  all  of  this  trade  is  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  British  possessions.  The  ports  of  the  Protector- 
ate are  Chinde  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi  River,  and  Port 
Herald.  There  are  15  steamers  plying  on  the  Zambesi  and  Shire, 
between  Chinde  and  the  highest  navigable  point  on  the  Shire. 
A  railway  from  Port  Herald,  the  inland  port,  to  Blantyre  (113 
miles)  is  open  to  traffic.  Main  roads  and  carrier  roads  are  open 
all  over  the  Protectorate,  the  total  mileage  being  3,149. 

The  local  revenue  is  derived  from  customs,  hut  tax,  licenses 
and  tolls.  In  19 10  the  local  revenue  amounted  to  $343,235  and 
the  expenditure  $543,640.  The  grant-in-aid  in  this  year  was  $150,- 
000,  and  the  military  contribution  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company,  $40,000.  Two  banks  have  branches  at  Blantyre,  name- 
ly, the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  and  the  African  Lakes 
Corporation,  Limited.  The  latter  have  also  a  branch  at  Chiromo 
and  Zomba. 

BASUTOLAND 

Basutoland  is  situated  in  the  northeast  of  Cape  Colony  in  South 
Africa.  It  forms  an  irregular  oval  and  has  as  its  boundaries 
Orange  Free  State,  Natal,  and  Cape  Colony.  The  surface  of  the 
country  is  elevated  and  rough,  the  Maluti  Mountains  a  part  of 
the  Drakenberg  chain,  occupying  most  of  the  country.  Basuto- 
land is  well  watered  and  enjoys  an  excellent  climate.  Its  area 
is  estimated  at  10,293  square  miles,  and  the  population  comprises 
347,731  natives  and  whites. 

The  Basutos,  composed  of  remnants  of  several  tribes,  formerly 
occupied  the  country,  and  made  war  upon  the  British  settlers. 
It  was  not  until  1884  that  the  territory  was  brought  under  the 
direct  authority  of  the  British  Government.  Basutoland  is  now 
a  colony  governed  by  a  Resident  Commissioner  under  the  direction 
of  the  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  the  latter  possessing 
legislative  authority.  For  administrative  purposes  the  country  is 
divided  into  7  districts,  each  subdivided  into  wards  presided  over 
by  hereditary  chiefs.  Educational  work  is  carried  on  principally 
by  missionaries. 

Basutoland  is  one  of  the  finest  grain-producing  countries  in 
South  Africa,  and  the  abundant  grass  enables  the  Basutos  to 
rear  large  herds  of  stock.  The  products  of  the  country  are  wheat, 
mealies,  Kaffir  corn,  and  wool.  In  1909  there  were  213,361  cattle, 
236,168  horses,  187,714  mules,  102,585  swine,  and  9,632,177  sheep. 
The  mineral  resources  are  copper,  coal,  and  iron.    The  exports 
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in  1909  amounted  to  $965,610,  and  the  imports,  $1,199,150.  The 
commercial  intercourse  is  almost  exclusively  with  Cape  Colony 
and  Orange  Free  State.  A  share  of  the  customs  duties  collected 
at  the  ports  of  Cape  Colony  are  credited  to  Basutoland.  There 
are  no  navigable  waterways  in  the  territory,  and  the  usual  mode 
of  conveyance  is  by  ox-wagon  or  light  cart.  There  are  no  rail- 
ways. 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  the  post  office,  customs,  and  the 
sale  of  licenses.  The  total  receipts  during  1910  was  $99,870, 
and  the  expenditure  $637,185.  The  Standard  Bank  has  a  branch 
in  Maseru,  and  there  are  branches  of  Post  Office  Savings  Banks 
at  most  of  the  government  stations. 


BECHUANALANO 

The  territory  of  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  lies  between 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia.  It  has  an  area  esti- 
mated at  275,000  square  miles.  The  Protectorate  is  for  the  most 
part  a  plateau,  situated  at  a  height  of  over  4,000  feet.  The  native 
population  numbers   136,000,  and  the  Europeans   1,000. 

In  1885  a  British  Protectorate  was  proclaimed  but  no  further 
steps  were  taken  until  1891,  when  the  limits  of  the  country  were 
defined,  and  the  High  Commissioner  was  authorized  to  appoint 
necessary  officers  for  the  administration  of  government  A  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  is  at  the  head  of  the  government,  under  the 
direction  of  the  High  Commissioner.  There  are  also  two  as- 
sistant commissioners.  The  natives  are  ruled  by  their  chiefs, 
who  are  under  British  officials. 

Agriculture  and  stock  raising  and  mining  are  the  leading  in- 
dustries. Cattle  and  raw  gold  are  principally  exported.  The 
total  value  of  the  exports  in  1909  was  $658,135,  and  the  imports 
$480,480.  Bechuanaland  is  traversed  by  railways  which  connect 
it  with  Rhodesia  and  Cape  Town. 

The  revenue  of  the  Protectorate  is  derived  from  hut  tax,  excise, 
and  customs.  The  hut  tax  amounts  to  $145,000.  The  receipts 
during  the  year  19 10  totaled  $248,940,  and  the  expenditure  $326,- 
340.  There  is  no  public  debt,  the  annual  deficiency  being  made 
good  by  a  grant-in-aid. 

SWAZILAND 

The  Kaffir  country  of  Swaziland  has  an  area  of  approximately 
6,630  square  miles,  and  has  as  its  boundaries  the  Transvaal  on 
the  north,  south  and  west,  and  the  Portuguese  territory  on  th* 
east.    The   population   numbers   84,601    natives   and   800  whites. 

Swaziland  has  been  occupied  by  the  Swazi  tribes  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  The  Zulus  and  the  Boers  claimed  authority 
over  the  country  in  the  early  eighties.  In  1903  an  order  was 
issued,  providing  that  the  Governor  of  the  Transvaal  should  ad- 
minister Swaziland,  and  in  1906  the  Home  Government  trans- 
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f erred  the  control  of  Swaziland  to  the  High  Commissioner  of 
South  Africa.  Since  1907  the  government  of  the  territory  has 
been  administered  by  a  Resident  Commissioner. 

The  principal  industry  is  tin  and  gold  mining,  which  are  car* 
ried  on  by  concessions.  In  1910,  tin  valued  at  $208,840  was  ex* 
ported.  The  production  of  gold  amounted  to  $222495.  Coal  of 
a  good  quality  has  been  found  in  the  Low  Veld.  The  western 
portion  of  Swaziland  serves  as  a  grazing  land  for  sheep  from 
the  Transvaal.  Experiments  are  now  being  conducted  in  cotton 
growing  with  encouraging  results.  The  agricultural  products 
are  millet,  corn,  pumpkin,  and  ground  nuts.  The  total  value  of 
the  exports  for  1910  was  $451,740,  and  the  imports  $221,545.  The 
trade  of  the  territory  is  through  the  neighboring  States. 

The  revenue  is  derived  principally  from  monopolies  and  con- 
cessions. For  the  year  ending  March  31,  1910,  the  receipts  totaled 
$273,590,  including  a  loan  of  $50,000,  and  the  expenditure  $271,- 
085.  The  public  debt  was  $450,000.  There  is  a  branch  of  the 
National  Bank  of  South  Africa  at  Mbabane,  as  also  a  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank. 

AFRICAN  ISLAND  POSSESSIONS 

British  island  possessions  off  the  west  African  coast  include 
Ascension  and  St.  Helena;  and  off  the  east  coast  Mauritius,  the 
Seychelles,  and  Zanzibar. 

ASCENSION 

Ascension  Island  lies  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  lat.  70  35* 
south  and  long.  140  18'  west.  It  has  an  area  of  34  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  300,  consisting  of  officers,  marines,  and  sea* 
men  and  their  families.  It  is  a  barren  mountainous  country, 
of  purely  volcanic  origin,  and  destitute  of  vegetation,  except  at 
the  highest  point,  2,870  feet,  where  a  small  area  is  cultivated  and 
3,000  sheep  are  maintained.  The  island  is  famous  for  its  turtles 
and  birds'  eggs.  A  small  naval  station  is  maintained  and  all 
expenses  are  charged  to*  naval  funds. 

ST.  HELENA 

The  island  of  St.  Helena  is  situated  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean, 
1,200  miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  lat.  150  55'  south,  and  in 
long.  50  42'  west.  It  is  ioyi  miles  long  and  6yi  miles  wide,  cov- 
ering an  area  of  47  square  miles.  The  island  is  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  contains  several  rugged  peaks  reaching  a  height  of  over  2,500 
feet.  The  climate  is  mild  and  varies  little  in  summer  and  winter. 
The  population  of  St.  Helena,  in  1910,  was  3,577. 

The  Dutch  held  the  island  from  1645  to  1650,  when  they  aban- 
doned it.    It  was  later  occupied  by  the  British,  and  brought  under 
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direct  government  in  1833.  The  government  is  administered  by 
a  Governor,  aided  by  an  executive  council. 

Beyond  supplies  for  ships  St.  Helena  has  never  produced  any 
article  of  export  except  flax  fiber.  There  are  two  fiber  mills  on 
the  island,  one  being  a  government  institution.  A  lace-making 
industry  was  established  in  1907,  with  the  help  of  an  Imperial 
grant.  Other  industries  are  fishing  and  agriculture,  the  main  crop 
being  potatoes.  The  value  of  the  phormium  exported  in  1909  was 
$14,895.  The  total  exports  in  this  year  amounted  to  $39460,  and 
the  imports  $1456,515.  St  Helena  is  visited  monthly  by  steamers 
from  England  and  South  Africa. 

The  revenue  of  the  island,  in  1909,  amounted  to  $43,890,  in- 
cluding a  grant-in-aid  of  $12,500  from  the  home  government. 
The  expenditure  was  $45,225.  There  are  no  banks  in  the  colony 
other  than  a  government  savings  bank. 

MAURITIUS 

Mauritius  is  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  500  miles  from 
Madagascar,  between  lat.  190  58*  and  200  32*  south,  and  between 
long.  570  18'  and  570  49'  east  It  comprises  an  area  of  about 
720  square  miles,  having  a  length  of  36  miles,  and  a  breadth 
of  28  miles.  The  formation  of  the  island  is  said  to  be  volcanic, 
and  it  is  surrounded  by  coral  reefs.  The  mountain  chains  aver- 
age 2.000  feet  in  altitude.  The  population  is  573,336.  The  de- 
pendencies of  Mauritius  are  Rodngues,  containing  126  square 
miles,  and  3,162  inhabitants,  and  Diego  Garcia,  90  miles  with 
480  inhabitants. 

Mauritius  was  discovered  in  1505  by  a  Portuguese  navigator. 
It  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French  in  172 1,  and  ceded  to 
England  in  1814.  The  government  is  administered  by  a  Governor, 
with  an  Executive  Council  of  7  and  a  Legislative  Council  of  27 
members. 

A  department  of  Public  Instruction  was  created  in  1899.  There 
were  in  1909,  62  government  schools  attended  by  8,634  pupils, 
and  88  grant  schools  with  10,651  pupils.  .The  Royal  College  had 
380  scholars.    The  total  expenditure  on  education  was  $206,009. 

Mauritius  produces  very  little  for  its  own  consumption,  but  its 
foreign  commerce  extends  to  many  parts  of  the  globe.  Sugar  and 
tobacco  are  grown.  In  the  Rodrigues  Islands  the  crops  include 
bananas,  pineapples,  oranges,  citrons,  coffee,  cotton,  rice,  corn, 
beans,  and  vanilla.  The  principal  industries  of  the  Rodrigues 
Islands  are  fishing  and  rearing  of  cattle  and  goats.  In  1909  there 
were  13,121  cattle,  6,732  goats,  3,805  swine,  and  1,523  sheep.  The 
chief  exports  of  Mauritius  are  sugar,  vanilla,  spices,  aloe-fiber, 
rum,  molasses,  oil  and  soap.  The  imports  consist  mainly  of  grain, 
cotton  goods,  hardware,  and  wine.  Oxen  are  imported  from 
Madagascar,  sheep  from  South  Africa  and  Australia,  meat  from 
Australia,  and  foodstuffs  from  India.    The  total  imports  in  1909 
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were  valued  at  $5,512,349  and  the  exports  $10,615,482.  Mauritius 
is  visited  fortnightly  by  a  steamer  from  Marseilles,  and  monthly 
by  a  liner  from  South  Africa  and  England.  There  is  frequent 
communication  by  both  sailing  and  steam  vessels  with  Ceylon, 
India,  Australia,  Madagascar,  and  Reunion.  The  trade  passes  al- 
most entirely  through  Port  St.  Louis.  There  are  seven  lines  of 
railways  in  the  island,  all  owned  and  worked  by  the  government. 
The  total  length  of  these  lines  is  120  miles. 

The  revenue  of  the  government  is  derived  mainly  from  customs, 
railways,  and  licenses.  In  1910  the  receipts  totaled  $3,651,905, 
and  the  expenditure  $3,212,748.  The  customs  revenue  in  this 
year  was  $1,345,099.  The  public  debt,  on  June  30,  1910,  was 
$688,781.  The  Mauritius  Commercial  Bank  had  deposits  of  $1,- 
517,400  in  1909.  The  Bank  of  Mauritius  opened  in  1894,  had  a 
paid-up  capital  of  $627,750,  and  deposits  of  $865,848.  The  gov- 
ernment savings  bank  had  $869,312  in  deposits.  All  accounts  are 
kept  in  rupees  and  cents. 

THE  SEYCHELLES 

The  Seychelles  Islands  lie  in  the  Indian  Ocean  between  lat.  40 
and  50  south.  The  number  of  islands  in  this  group  is  89,  with 
an  area  of  156  square  miles.  Mahe,  the  largest  and  most  popu- 
lous of  these  islands  is  17  miles  long,  and  4  to  7  miles  wide,  with 
an  area  of  56  square  miles.  It  is  located  600  miles  from  Mad- 
agascar and  934  miles  from  Mauritius.  The  total  population  of 
the  islands  is  estimated  at  22409. 

The  islands  were  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1505, 
and  in  1743  the  French  took  possession.  In  1810  they  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  British.  In  1888  the  office  of  administrator 
was  created,  and  in  1897  that  official  was  given  full  powers  as 
Governor  and  Seychelles  was  practically  separated  from  Mauritius, 
In  1903  it  was  made  a  colony.  An  executive  council  composed 
of  three  members  assists  in  the  administration,  as  also  a  legisla- 
tive council  composed  of  six  members.  The  administrator  is 
president  of  both  councils.  The  revenue  of  the  colony  is  derived 
principally  from  customs  duties,  licenses,  capitation  tax,  stamps, 
and  a  tax  on  immovable  property.  The  total  receipts  in  1909 
were  $163,621,  and  the  expenditures  $166,143.  The  debt  of  the 
colony  was  $74,869  for  roads  and  surveys  of  Mahe. 

The  Para  rubber  tree  thrives  in  Mahe.  Other  products  are 
coconuts,  cocoa,  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  vanilla.  Other  products, 
included  in  the  exports,  are :  Coconut  oil,  copra,  soap,  guano,  cacao 
bags,  and  mangrove  bark.  Large  land  tortoises  are  caught  and 
the  shells  are  exported.  Fishing  is  engaged  in,  and  a  limited 
quantity  is  salted  for  export.  The  imports  into  the  islands  are 
chiefly  foodstuffs  and  wearing  apparel.  The  total  value  of  the 
exports  in  1909  was  $506,982,  and  the  imports  $326,360.  Mahe 
is  visited  monthly  by  a  steamer  from  Marseilles,  and  every  six 
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weeks  by  a  German  East  African  liner.    The  port  of  Victoria  is 
used  by  the  British  India  steamers,  and  naval  vessels. 

The  Government  Savings  Bank  was  established  in  1897.  All  the 
savings-bank  funds  are  invested.  The  currency  consists  of  the 
Indian  rupee  and  the  Mauritius  subsidiary  coinage. 


ZANZIBAR 

The  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  embrace  the  islands 
of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  situated  in  lat.  6°  south,  together  with 
several  other  small  adjacent  islands,  and  the  territory  known  as 
British  East  Africa  to  a  depth  of  10  miles  from  the  coast  This 
10  mile  strip,  however,  is  under  lease  to  the  East  Africa  Pro- 
tectorate, and  its  administrative  and  commercial  affairs  are  dis- 
tinct from  the  remainder  of  the  Sultanate.  The  town  of  Zanzibar 
is  the  chief  port  of  the  islands,  with  a  population  of  35,000.  The 
area  of  the  two  islands  (Zanzibar  and  Pemba)  is  1,020  square 
miles,  and  the  population  is  estimated  at  250,000. 

The  small  and  densely  wooded  but  waterless  Island  of  Tumbatu 
is  six  miles  to  the  north.  There  are  10,000  Arabs,  20,000  British 
Indians,  and  33  distinct  races  of  natives.  The  total  European 
population  numbers  300. 

The  sultanate  of  Zanzibar  was  formerly  an  appanage  of  Muscat, 
but  in  1 86 1  became  independent.  In  1890  it  officially  became  a 
British  Protectorate.  In  1906,  the  British  assumed  more  direct 
control  and  reorganized  the  government. 

The  islands  are  fertile,  providing  cloves,  coconuts,  chillies,  and 
the  betel  nut  creeper.  Ivory,  rubber,  gum,  hides,  ebony,  and 
tortoise-shells  are  gathered  from  the  mainland  for  export.  The 
clove  crop  of  1910  was  21,500,000  pounds.  These  islands  furnish 
85  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply  of  cloves.  Copra  made  from 
coconuts  is  shipped  largely  to  France.  In  19 10  the  exports 
amounted  to  $5,029,368,  and  the  imports,  principally  cotton  goods, 
rice,  hardware,  and  coal,  to  $4,832,584.  Nearly  all  of  the  trade 
is  shared  by  the  United  Kingdom*  India,  France,  Germany, 
Netherlands,  and  the  United  States.  Zanzibar  is  visited  regularly 
by  steamers  from  India  and  European  countries.  The  port  of 
Zanzibar  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Africa,  and  has  long  been  the 
center  of  commerce  between  India,  Arabia,  and  the  mainland 

American  capital  controls  the  electric  light  plant,  telephone  ex- 
change, and  the  only  railway   (7  miles  long). 

The  outstanding  debt  of  the  country,  which  has  shown  a  steady 
decline  since  1902,  was  $367,776  at  the  close  of  1910. 

The  revenue  is  derived  largely  from  customs  and  taxes  on 
produce.  The  receipts  in  19 10  were  $884,267,  and  the  expendi- 
tures $938,870.  The  German  East  African  Bank,  with  a  capital 
of  $714,000,  has  opened  up  a  branch  in  Zanzibar. 

U.  S.  Consul,  Alexander  W.  WeddeO,  Zanzibar. 


AUSTRALASIA 

The  British  scattered  possessions  in  the  southern  seas,  known 
officially  as  Australasia,  include  the  island  continent  of  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  Fiji,  and  Papua. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  their  own  elective  forms  of 
government  and  are  so  important  commercially  that  they  have 
been  treated  in  detail  under  their  own  heads.  See  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand. 

FIJI 

The  colony  of  Fiji  comprises  all  the  islands,  rocks,  and  reefs 
lying  between  lat.  150  and  220  south,  and  between  long.  1770  west 
and  1750  east  The  number  of  islands  has  been  variously  stated 
at  from  200  to  250 ;  but  this  includes  uninhabited  rocks  and  islets. 
The  principal  inhabited  islands  are  Viti  Levu,  4,112  square  miles; 
Vanua  Levu,  2,432  square  miles;  Taviuni,  217  square  miles;  Ka- 
davu,  124  square  miles;  Koro,  58  square  miles;  Gau,  45  square 
miles,  and  Ovalau,  43  square  miles.  The  total  area  is  7,435  square 
miles.  The  more  important  islands  are  hilly  and  mountainous, 
rising  to  a  height  of  over  4,000  feet.  Upon  the  southeastern  or 
windward  sides  the  islands  are  covered  with  dense  forests.  The 
country  is  well  watered.  The  dependency  of  Rotumah  consists 
of  all  the  islands,  rocks  and  reefs  between  lat.  120  and  150 
south,  and  between  long.  1750  and  1800  east.  The  total  popu- 
lation of  the  Colony  of  Fiji  m  1910  was  133,831,  of  whom  3,393 
were  Europeans.  The  islands  were  discovered  by  Tasman,  a 
Dutch  explorer,  in  1769.  They  were  ceded  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  1874.  A  charter  was  granted  soon  after  erecting  the 
islands  into  a  separate  colony.  The  Governor  is  assisted  by  an 
executive  council  composed  of  5  official  members  and  a  legislative 
council  of  10.  To  the  natives  a  large  share  of  self-government 
has  been  conceded.  The  colony  is  divided  into  17  provinces,  each 
under  the  control  of  a  European  Commissioner  or  chief  native 
officer. 

The  principal  industry  is  agriculture.  The  crops  consist  of 
sugar-cane,  tobacco,  corn,  bananas,  pineapples,  oranges,  lemons, 
beans,  rice,  cocoa,  tea,  and  yams.  Other  products  are  copra, 
rubber,  coconuts,  yangona,  and  tortoise-shells.  Nearly  all  of  these 
items  figure  in  the  export  trade.  Cattle  and  stock  raising  are  en- 
gaged in,  there  being  35,000  cattle,  6,758  sheep,  19,445  goats, 
and  3,716  swine.  The  mineral  resources  include  iron  ore,  gold, 
silver,  tin,  antimony,  manganese,  and  other  metals,  but  are  not 
worked. 

Quantity  and  value  of  the  chief  exports  in  1909  were  as  fol- 
lows: Sugar,  60,825  tons,  $3,039,845;  copra,  15,880  tons,  $1,132,- 
995;  fruit,  $492>455;  molasses,  855,351  gallons,  $28,410;  tortoise- 
shells,  1,600  pounds,  $11,905;  hides  and  pelts,  $6,665;  coconuts, 
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3,309  sacks,  $4,260;  tea,  6,895  pounds,  $1,180.  The  principal  im- 
ports are  foodstuffs,  wearing  apparel,  and  hardware.  The  total 
value  of  the  exports  in  19 10  was  $5,429,090,  and  the  imports, 
$4,140,145.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  trade  of  the  colony  is  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Fiji  is  as  rich  in  harbors  as  it  is  in 
rivers.  The  Rewa  River  is  navigable  for  40  or  50  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Suva  is  the  principal  port.  There  is  regular  steamer 
communication  with  Sydney,  Auckland,  Samoa,  Tonga,  Brisbane, 
Vancouver,  and  Honolulu.  There  is  no  direct  communication 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  and  all  trade  between  Fiji  and  Great 
Britain  passes  through  the  Australian  colonies.  There  is  no 
railway  in  the  colony. 

The  provinces  are  assessed  once  a  year  by  the  legislative  coun- 
cil for  a  fixed  amount  of  tax,  which  was  until  lately  delivered  en- 
tirely in  the  form  of  produce,  but  is  now  paid  in  many  cases  in 
money.  The  revenue  of  the  colony  in  1909  was  $889,545,  and  the 
expenditure  $938,420.  The  total  customs  revenue  in  this  year  was 
$531,785.    The  public  debt  was  $570,575. 

PAPUA 

Papua  comprises  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  island  of  New 
Guinea,  and  a  number  of  small  islands.  New  Guinea  lies  about 
80  miles  to  the  north  of  Queensland,  just  south  of  the  equator 
between  longitude  1300  50'  and  1540  30'  east.  The  neighboring, 
islands  number  about  200.  The  total  coast-line  has  been  computed 
at  3,664  statute  miles,  1,728  on  the  mainland  and  1,936  on  the 
islands.  The  total  superficial  area  is  about  90,540  square  miles, 
of  which  about  87,786  are  on  the  mainland.  The  native  popula- 
tion is  estimated  to  be  400,000,  and  the  European  828.  The 
islands  are  generally  mountainous  and  of  schistose  formation.  The 
western  end  for  nearly  300  miles  is  low  and  swampy.  The  whole 
country  is  remarkably  well  watered.  The  mountains  and  much 
of  the  low  country  are  covered  by  forests.  The  two  largest 
,  rivers  are  the  Fly  and  Purari.  The  Fly  extends  over  620  miles, 
and  is  navigable  for  over  500  miles.  The  Purari  is  navigable  for 
120  miles. 

New  Guinea  was  discovered  in  15 11  by  Antonio  de  Albrea,  a 
Portuguese  explorer.  It  is  shared  by  Holland,  Germany  and 
Great  Britain.  In  1884  the  British  proclaimed  a  Protectorate 
over  the  southeast  coast  and  adjacent  islands.  In  1906  it  was 
made  a  dependency  of  Australia.  The  government  is  administered 
by  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  assisted  by  executive  and  legislative 
councils. 

The  chief  industry  followed  by  Europeans  is  gold  mining.  The 
gold-bearing  country  is  extensive,  but  difficult  to  prospect  The 
number  of  miners  varies  from  100  to  800  men.  In  1900  gold  to 
the  value  of  $274,845  was  exported.  The  pearl-shell  fishery  is 
of  some  importance.    Shell  was  exported  to  the  value  of  $3»42S 
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Beche-de-mer  is  found  on  the  reefs,  and  the  exports  were  valued 
at  $1430.  The  rubber  industry  is  important.  There  are  large 
sago  fields  in  the  colony,  but  this  article  has  not  yet  been  worked 
for  export  Other  products  are  coffee,  coconuts  and  sandal-wood* 
A  large  part  of  the  interior  is  still  undeveloped.  The  total  value 
of  the  imports  was.  $473400,  and  the  exports,  $398,460.  The  ex- 
ternal trade  is  chiefly  with  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales. 
Two  steamers  sail  every  five  weeks  between  the  territory  and 
Australia.  The  coasting  and  general  trade  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  four  small  steamers.  The  chief  ports  are  Port  Moresby,  Sa- 
mara!, Daru,  and  Bonagai.  The  revenue  is  derived  largely  from 
customs  duties.  The  total  receipts  from  local  sources  in  1910 
amounted  to  $179,590  and  the  expenditure  $324,365.  The  grant 
from  the  Australian  Government  in  this  year  was  $130,000. 


AMERICAN  POSSESSIONS 

British  possessions  upon  and  lying  near  to  North  and  South 
American  continents  include:  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  Labra- 
dor; British  Honduras;  British  Guiana;  Bermuda;  the  Falkland 
Islands,  and  parts  of  the  West  Indies. 

CANADA 

Canada  will  be  found  treated  under  its  own  head,  because  of 
its  importance,  and  also  for  ease  of  reference. 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

The  island  of  Newfoundland,  the  oldest  British  colony,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America  between  latitude 
460  3/  and  51  °  39'  north  and  longitude  52°  25'  and  590  25'  west. 
It  lies  directly  northeast  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  has  as 
its  dependency  Labrador,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Strait 
of  Belle  Isle  on  the  north.  The  length  of  Newfoundland  from 
north  to  south  is  about  350  miles,  and  the  average  breadth  is  130 
miles.  It  is  triangular  in  shape  and  generally  rugged,  while  La- 
brador is  well  wooded  although  the  coast-line,  some  600  miles 
long,  is  barren. 

The  area  of  Newfoundland  is  42,734  square  miles,  and  that  of 
Labrador  120,000.  The  population  of  Newfoundland  is  217,037, 
and  of  Labrador  3,947.  The  Eskimo  population  of  Labrador 
numbers  about  1,300.  The  capital,  St.  John's,  has  over  35,000 
population. 

History  and  Government. — Newfoundland  was  discovered  by 
John  Cabot  in  1497,  anc*  a  *ew  years  later  the  French,  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  were  attracted  by  its  fisheries.  About  1620,  the 
French  located  at  Placentia,  and  for  many  years  the  French  and 
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English  settlers  had  minor  disputes.  By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in 
1713  Great  Britain  was  given  the  sovereign  right  in  Newfoundland, 
but  certain  privileges  were  granted  French  fishermen.  New- 
foundland received  a  representative  government  in  1832. 

The  right  of  fishing  was  long  a  bone  of  contention  between 
England  and  France.  The  dispute  was  finally  settled  by  the 
Anglo-French  Convention,  in  1904,  by  which  French  subjects  were 
given  the  same  rights  under  the  local  laws  as  the  British. 

The  Governor  is  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council  of  9  members. 
The  legislative  bodies  are  known  as  the  Legislative  Council  and 
the  House  of  Assembly.  The  Council  is  made  up  of  20  members, 
and  the  House  of  36.  The  members  of  the  legislative  bodies  meet 
in  the  middle  of  February,  each  year,  for  three  months.  The 
town  of  St.  John's  is  governed  by  a  municipal  council.  New- 
foundland is  divided  into   18  districts. 

Education  and  Religion. — The  educational  system  is  in  the  hands 
of  local  boards.  In  1909  there  were  990  schools  attended  by 
47,335  pupils.  The  central  administration  rests  with  three  super- 
intendents, representing  the  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican,  and  the 
Methodist  denominations.  The  schools  are  denominational,  and 
fees  are  charged.  Grants  are  made  in  aid  of  secondary  schools, 
and  in  19 10  a  special  grant  of  $100,000  was  made.  The  Legisla- 
ture grants  a  sum  of  money  each  year  in  aid  of  the  Council. 

The  religious  population  in  1901  was:  Roman  Catholic,  75,989; 
Church  of  England,  73,088;  Methodists,  61,388,  and  Presbyterian, 

1,497- 

Resources  and  Industries. — The  principal  industries  of  New- 
foundland are  fishing,  agriculture,  mining,  and  lumbering.  The 
cod-fishery  is  the  staple  industry,  and  next  in  rank  are  the  seal, 
lobster,  herring,  salmon,  haddock,  trout,  and  mackerel.  The  fish- 
ery extends  in  the  northern  direction  about  1,000  miles,  including 
the  Labrador  coast.  The  total  codfish  catch  in  1910  was  about 
1,304,525  quintals  (quintal=ii2  pounds,  a  decrease  of  426,475 
quintals  from  1909.  The  Labrador  catch  fell  from  600,000  quin- 
tals in  1909  to  260,000  in  1910.  There  were  12,800  persons  and 
1,136  vessels  employed.  Dry  codfish  were  exported  in  1910  to 
the  amount  of  1,502,269  quintals,  valued  at  $7,307,778.  The  whal- 
ing industry  is  important,  about  500  whales  being  caught  an- 
nually, each  valued  at  $500.  Ten  whale  factories  in  1910  turned 
out  416,831  gallons  of  oil  besides  other  products. 

The  forests  have  spruce,  pine,  birch,  firs,  tamaracks  and  other 
useful  trees.  Logging  operations  for  1910  were  exceptionally 
good.  The  lumber  cut  amounted  to  45,000,000  feet,  against  40,- 
000,000  feet  for  1909.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  woods 
aggregated  3,800  and  those  in  the  mills  about  2,000.  There  were 
exported  7,707,000  feet  of  lumber,  valued  at  $144,666,  as  against 
6,026,000  feet,  valued  at  $81,759,  for  1909.  The  extensive  local 
building  operations  consumed  the  larger  portion  of  the  lumber. 

The  paper  mills  at  Grand  Falls  were  the  only  ones  to  get  fairly 
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tinder  wajr  In  1910.  They  produced  and  exported  during  the 
year  (which  must  not  be  taken  as  a  normal  output)  18,980  tons 
of  paper,  valued  at  $850,363,  and  21,306  tons  of  wood  pulp,  valued 
at  $213,627. 

The  chief  agricultural  products  are  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  hay 
and  turnips.  Farming  has  been  pursued  only  to  a  limited  extent 
in  the  past,  but  there  is  considerable  good  farming  land  where 
hay,  oats,  alfalfa,  and  certain  vegetables  can  be  grown,  and  the 
present  Government  is  encouraging  efforts  in  that  line  by  dis- 
tributing seeds  and  plants  and  helping  to  form  agricultural  soci- 
eties. The  value  of  agricultural  products  in  1910  was  estimated 
at  $2,250,000. 

Copper  mines  turned  out  40,000  tons  of  ore,  valued  at  $200,000, 
in  1910.  The  iron  ore  production  reached  1,128,662  tons,  valued 
at  $2,000,000.  The  average  number  of  men  employed  at  the  two 
iron  mines  was  10,000.  Talc,  granite,  limestone,  flint  pebbles  and 
slate  are  distinctive  mineral  products.  Some  gold,  silver,  lead, 
coal,  and  petroleum  are  also  found. 

Local  manufactures  include  fish  products,  foods  and  drinks, 
clothing,  tobacco,  lumber,  and  house  furnishings.  An  agricultural 
and  industrial  exhibition  was  held  in  19 10,  the  first  since  1872. 

Live  stock  include  some  35,000  cattle,  80,000  sheep,  37,000 
swine,  18,000  goats,  and  10,000  horses. 

Exports  and  Imports. — The  following  figures  show  the  total 
trade  of  Newfoundland  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  191 1,  to  be 
$25,359,657.  Of  this  amount  $13,383,910  are  imports  on  which 
duties  were  collected  amounting  to  $2,898,615,  and  the  total  ex- 
ports amounted  to  $11,975,747. 


Imports 


Exports 


United     Kingdom $3,092,429  $2,345,342 

Canada     4,807,720  1,746,389 

United     States 4,943,874  1,249,660 

Elsewhere    739,887  6,636,466 

Total   $13,383,910  $11,975,747 

A  comparison  with  the  previous  year  will  show  the  following 
results  > 


Total    of    imports 

Total    duties    collected — 
United   Kingdom    imports. 

Canada    imports 

United    States    imports. . . . 
United    Kingdom    exports. 

Canada    exports 

United    States    exports. . . . 
Total   of  exports 


1910 

1911 

$12,799,696 

$13,383,910 

2,743,364 

2,898,616 

2,940,401 

3,092,429 

4,559,759 

4,607,720 

4,571,192 

4.943,874 

1324,235 

2,345,342 

1,464,314 

1,745389 

1,163,313 

1,249,550 

11,824,997 

11,976,747 
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The  following  table  shows  the  principal  imports  for  1910: 


Articles 

Beef  (salted)   $410,185 

Butter    111,190 

Coals     691,784 

Flour     2,267,715 

Cottons,  woolens,  silks, 

linens,  and   apparel...  1,482,165 
Leather  and  leather  goods  421,641 
Hardware,  iron;  and  rail- 
way    material 1,175344 


Articles 

Molasses     $810^298 

Pork     (salt) 510^51 

Salt     108,722 

Sugar     214,680 

Tea     180.91* 

Tobacco  (manufactured 

and    leaf) 155,526 

Wines  and  spirits 111,014 


Of  the  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1910,  Brazil  took  more  than 
any  other  country,  its  share  being  $2,100,691.  Other  leading 
customers  of  the  colony  were  the  United  Kingdom,  $1,824,235; 
Portugal,  $1,693,798;  Canada,  $1,454,314;  Italy,  $1,198,019;  and 
the  United  States,  $1,163,313. 

The  leading  articles  of  export  were  fish  and  fish  products 
(about  75  per  cent  of  the  total),  iron  ore  and  other  minerals, 
lumber  and  wood  products. 

Finance  and  Banking, — The  revenue  (chiefly  from  customs)  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  amounted  to  $3447,989,  as 
against  $2,947,869  for  the  preceding  year,  and  the  expenditure 
was  $3,137,775,  giving  a  net  surplus  of  $310,214.  The  public 
debt  on  June  30,  1909,  was  $25,056,573. 

A  substantial  improvement  in  financial  conditions  is  shown 
by  the  bank  returns  for  1910  and  by  the  investments.  In  the  banks 
at  the  close  of  the  year  were  $6,125,000  savings  and  $3,265,863 
interest-bearing  deposits,  or  a  total  of  $9,390,863,  showing 
an  increase  of  $421,370  over  1909.  Local  investments  and  bank 
deposits  at  the  close  of  1910  amounted  to  $13,800,863,  as  against 
$13,295,662  in  1909. 

The  total  deposits  in  the  Government  Savings  Bank  at  the  close 
of  1910  amounted  to  $2,794,027,  an  increase  of  $152,017  over 
1909.  The  amount  of  interest  paid  out  was  $78,812.  There  were 
7,704  depositors. 

There  is  a  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  located  in  St  John's,  and  a 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  is  in  Harbor  Grace. 

The  dollar  is  the  monetary  unit,  as  in  Canada,  but  English  and 
American  money  also  circulate. 

The  total  length  of  railways  is  638  miles.  Newfoundland  is 
visited  regularly  by  steamers  from  England,  the  United  States,  and 
Canada. 


U.  S.  Consul,  James  S.  Benedict,  St.  John's. 


BRITISH  HONDURAS 

The  colony  of  British  Honduras  is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of 
Central  America  between  latitude  15°  54'  and  18°  29'  north, 
and  between  longitude  870  50'  and  89°  10  west  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Yucatan,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by 
Guatemala,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  The 
area  is  8,598  square  miles.  The  land  is  flat  and  swampy  along 
the  coast,  gradually  rising  as  the  interior  is  approached.  The 
chief  rivers  are  in  the  north,  the  Belize  reaching  the  sea  in  the 
east,  and  the  Hondo  and  the  New  River  on  the  north. 

The  coast  was  discovered  in  1502  by  Columbus,  and  its  earlv 
settlement  is  supposed  to  have  been  effected  about  1638  by  ad- 
venturers who  were  attracted  by  the  fine  timber.  In  1739  the 
native  king  made  a  treaty  resigning  his  country  to  Great  Britain. 
The  governor  of  the  colony  is  assisted  by  an  executive  council  of 
six  members*  For  administrative  purposes  it  is  divided  into  six 
districts. 

The  chief  industry  for  two  centuries  has  been  wood-cutting. 
The  quantity  exported  in  1909  was  10,673,881  superficial  feet  of 
mahogany,  936,708  superficial  feet  of  cedar,  and  6,134  tons  of 
logwood.  The  next  in  importance  is  fruit  gathering,  the  exports 
in  1909  having  been  390,3^0  bunches  of  bananas,  5,545,679  co- 
conuts, and  2,238,500  plantains. 

About  80  square  miles  of  land  are  under  cultivation.  The  acre- 
age available  for  agricultural  or  fruit-raising  purposes,  ail  sur- 
veyed, is  estimated  at  15,000  acres. 

The  imports,  mainly  cotton  goods,  provisions,  malt  liquors, 
wine,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  were  valued  at  $13,521,240,  in  1909,  and 
the  exports  at  $11,045,115.  The  commercial  intercourse  is  chiefly 
with  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Belize  is  the  leading 
seaport  A  railway  leads  from  the  town  of  Stann  Creek,  25  miles 
inland. 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue  are  customs  duties,  land  rent 
and  safe,  excise,  land  tax,  and  licenses.  The  total  receipts  in 
1909  amounted  to  $1,079,275,  and  the  expenditure  $2,900,600. 
The  customs  revenue  in  1910  was  $1,173,595.  The  public  debt 
was  $844,075.  The  Bank  of  British  Honduras,  established  in 
1903,  has  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  a  reserve  fund  of  $70,000.  It 
is  a  local  institution,  with  a  local  directorate.  It  is  a  bank  of 
deposit  and  discount,  but  not  of  circulation.  The  Government 
Savings  Bank,  established  at  Belize,  has  five  branches  in  the 
neighboring  towns.  Gold  coins  of  the  United  States  are  legal 
tender. 

U.  S.  Consul,  William  L.  Avery,  Belise. 
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BRITISH  GUIANA 

The  colony  of  British  Guiana  is  situated  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  South  America,  between  latitude  90  and  i°  north,  and 
between  longitude  57°  and  61  °  west.  It  has  as  its  boundaries  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  north  and  northeast,  Dutch  Guiana  on  the 
east,  Venezuela  on  the  west,  and  Brazil  on  the  south.  The  area 
is  estimated  at  90,277  square  miles  and  the  population  305,09a 
The  coast-line  is  about  250  miles  in  length,  along  which  are  found 
the* fertile  areas.  The  western  portion  is  traversed  by  three  moun- 
tain chains.  The  Essequibo  River,  which  rises  in  the  south  al- 
most on  the  Equator,  extends  through  the  country  for  600  miles. 
Other  rivers  are  the  Demerara  and  Berbice,  navigable  for  90 
and  150  miles,  respectively.  The  interior  of  the  colony  is  covered 
with  forests,  in  which  abound  valuable  hardwoods.  The  chief  sea- 
port is  Georgetown,  the  capital 

The  territory  was  first  partially  settled  by  the  Dutch  West  In- 
dia Company  in  1616.  The  first  English  attempt  at  settlement 
was  made  in  1604.  The  colony  was  ceded  by  Holland  to  Great 
Britain  in  18 14.  The  constitution  places  the  administration  in  a 
Governor,  executive  council,  court  of  policy,  and  a  combined  court. 
The  Court  of  Policy  consists  of  the  Governor,  seven  official 
members,  and  eight  elected  members. 

The  cultivation  of  sugar,  and  the  production  of  rum  and  mo- 
lasses are  the  chief  industries.  There  are  45  sugar  estates  in 
active  operation,  with  a  total  area  of  145,160  acres,  of  which  6*9,- 
827  are  under  sugar.  The  cocoa  estates  are  chiefly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Demerara  River.  Rice  is  now  grown  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent; chiefly  by  free  coolies,  on  the  lowlands,  and  the  area  under 
cultivation  is  36,000  acres.  The  development  of  Para  and 
Guianan  rubber  receives  some  attention.  Cattle  raising  is  en- 
gaged in  to  an  extent,  and  the  live  stock  in  the  colony  in  1909 
totaled  123,900,  of  which  the  cattle  numbered  72,000;  sheep,  18,- 
000;  swine  13,000;  goats,  13,500;  asses,  5,750;  and  horses,  1,650. 
Gold  and  diamond  working  is  carried  on  by  about  10,000  diggers. 

During  1910,  108,535  tons  of  sugar,  3,017  gallons  of  rum,  and 
2931630  gallons  of  molasses  were  exported.  The  principal  ex- 
ports besides  sugar  in  this  year  were:  gold,  valued  at  $1,147,580; 
diamonds,  $46,930;  timber,  $81,120;  balata,  $477,535;  charcoal, 
$38,945;  firewood,  $17,640;  shingles,  $10,880;  cattle,  $32,680;  co- 
coa, $8,935;  hides,  $7,975;  lumber  $11,590,  and  rubber,  $3,250. 
The  total  value  was  $9,926,685.  The  chief  imports  are  animal 
products,  cereals,  dried  fish,  tobacco,  oils,  malt  and  liquors.  The 
total  value  was  $8,872,285.  Nearly  half  of  the  trade  is  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  a  third  with  the  United  States. 

Regular  steamer  communication  is  maintained  with  England, 
France,  Holland,  and  the  West  Indies.  Local  steamers  run  under 
contract  from  Georgetown  to  New  Amsterdam,  to  the  Essequibo 
coast,  to  Bartica,  and  to  Mount  Everard  on  the  Barima  River. 
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Steamers  also  ply  up  the   Berbice  and  Demerara  Rivers.     The 
length  of  the  railways  in  the  colony  is  94  miles. 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  customs,  taxes,  excise,  and 
royalty  on  gold  mined.  The  total  receipts  in  19 10  were  $2,701,- 
345;  and  the  expenditure,  $2,733,555.  The  public  debt  was  $4,- 
44°>575-  The  Colonial  and  British  Guiana  Banks  have  estab- 
lishments at  Georgetown,  with  branches  at  New  Amsterdam. 
The  British  Guiana  Bank  had  a  net  circulation  of  $302,980,  on 
March  31,  1910,  and  the  Colonial  Bank  $274,890.  There  are  48 
Post  Office  Savings  Banks.  At  the  end  of  1909  these  banks  had 
$446,365,  to  the  credit  of  14,880  depositors.  British  and  United 
States  money  are  current,  as  well  as  Spanish  and  Mexican  gold. 

U.  S.  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul,  Robert  F.  Crane,  Georgetown. 


BERMUDA 

Bermuda  is  the  general  name  given  to  a  group  of  about  300 
small  islands,  situated  in  the  Western  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  latitude 
320  15' 'north,  and  longitude  640  51'  west,  about  500  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Cape  Hatteras,  North  Carolina.  The  total  area  is 
estimated  at  20  square  miles.  The  population  is  19,299,  of  whom 
6,383  are  white,  and  the  remainder  colored.  The  Bermudas  are  a 
singular  agglomeration  of  small  islands  and  submarine  sandhills 
and  coral  reefs,  forming  together  an  oval  ring,  measuring  in 
length  about  22  miles  from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  about 
three  miles  in  width  from  northwest  to  southeast.  The  largest 
island,  generally  known  as  the  Main  Island,  is  about  14  miles  in 
length,  and  a  mile  in  average  width.  The  other  principal  islands 
are  St.  George,  Boaz,  Watford,  Somerset,  Ireland  Island,  Smith's, 
St.  David's,  Cooper's,  Nonsuch,  Rivers,  Ports,  and  Godets,  all 
inhabited. 

The  islands  were  discovered  in  1515  by  Juan  Bermudez,  a 
Spanish  mariner,  after,;  whom  they  were  named.  In  1609  the 
English  admiral,  Sir  George  Somers,  was  wrecked  upon  one  of 
the  numerous  sunken  reefs/  The  reports  of  the  beauty  of  the 
island,  taken  home  by  his  nephew,  resulted  in  a  charter  being 
granted  and  a  permanent  settlement  made.  The  governor  is  as- 
sisted by  an  executive  council  of  6  members.  The  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  the  legislative  council  of  9  and  House  of  As- 
sembly of  36  members. 

The  soil  is  generally  poor  in  quality,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
area  is  quite  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  crops  harvested  are  po- 
tatoes, onions,  tomatoes,  beet  root,  and  lily  bulbs,  all  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  which  are  shipped  principally  to  the  United  States. 
Small  quantities  of  arrowroot  and  cut  flowers  are  also  exported. 

The  total  exports  in  1910  were  valued  at  $553,304,  divided  as 
follows:  United  States,  $522,967;  United  Kingdom,  $12,044; 
Canada,  $12,606;  West  Indies,  $5,687. 
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The  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  for  1910 
was  $1,299,263;  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $769,166;  from  Canada, 
$406,007;  from  the  West  Indies,  $37,121;  and  from  other  coun- 
tries, $4,783 — a  total  of  $2,516,340,  or  an  increase  of  $382452  over 
1909.  The  United  States  gained  in  this  trade  $163,053,  still  being 
the  leading  country. 

Regular  steamers  connect  Bermuda  and  New  York.  The 
islands  are  a  well-known  resort  for  tourists  and  pleasure-seekers, 
principally  from  the  United  States.  About  22,000  visit  them  an- 
nually.   There  are  no  railways. 

The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  customs.  The  total  re- 
ceipts from  all  sources  in  1910  was  $392,965,  and  the  expenditure, 
$341,960.  The  public  debt  amounted  to  $275,000.  There  are  two 
incorporated  banks,  and  branches  of  the  Government  Savings 
Bank.     British  currency  is  the  legal  tender. 

U.  S.  Consul,  W.  Maxwell  Greene,  Hamilton. 


FALKLAND  ISLANDS 

The  Falkland  Islands,  including  East  Falkland,  West  Falkland, 
and  about  100  small  islands,  are  situated  in  the  South  Atlantic 
Ocean  between  latitude  51°  and  530  south,  and  between  longitude 
570  and  62°  west,  and  about  480  miles  northeast  of  Cape  Horn. 
East  Falkland  has  an  area  of  3,000  square  miles,  West  Falkland 
2,300  square  miles,  and  the  100  islands  about  1,200  square  miles. 
The  surface  of  the  entire  country  is  wild  moorland,  interspersed 
with  rocks  and  stone  runs.  The  dependency  of  South  Georgia 
consists  of  a  group  of  islands  in  latitude  540  30'  south,  and  longi- 
tude 360  to  380  west,  being  an  area  of  about  1,000  square  miles. 
This  group  is  almost  perpetually  ice-bound.  The  surface  is 
mountainous  with  some  lowland  areas  around  the  coast  Among 
other  dependencies  are  the  South  Shetlands,  Graham's  Land,  the 
South  Orkneys,  and  the  Sandwich  group.  The  total  area  of  the 
islands  forming  this  colony  is  7,500  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
lation 2,323,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  British. 

The  Falklands  were  discovered  by  Davis,  in  1592,  and  in  1764 
were  taken  possession  of  by  France.  In  later  years  Spaniards 
settled  on  some  of  the  islands.  They  were  taken  possession  of 
by  the  British  Government  in  1832,  for  the  protection  of  the 
whale  fishery.  In  1843  a  Civil  Administration  was  formed.  The 
government  is  administered  by  a  Governor,  aided  by  an  execu- 
tive and  legislative  council. 

The  chief  industry  is  sheep  farming.  In  1909  there  were  715,- 
650  sheep,  6,000  cattle,  3,300  horses,  and  100  pigs.  Sheep  are  ex- 
ported for  breeding  purposes  to  Chile  and  Patagonia.  Other  lead- 
ing exports  are  wool,  sheepskins,  hides,  horns,  hoofs,  bones,  tal- 
low and  whale  oil.  The  South  Georgia  Islands  are  the  head- 
quarters of  seven  whaling  establishments.    The  imports  consist  of 
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textiles,  general  supplies,  alcohol,  hardware,  and  ship's  stores. 
The  total  exports  in  1909  were  valued  at  $1,307,570,  and  the  im- 
ports, $449,310.  Nearly  all  of  the  trade  is  with  the  United  King- 
dom. Stanley  is  the  chief  seaport.  There  is  a  monthly  steamer 
communication  with  England.  There  are  no  roads  except  in  the 
limits  of  Stanley,  and  communication  is  by  sea  or  on  horseback. 
The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  customs,  and  rent  of  Crown 
lands.  The  total  receipts  in  1909  were  $88,045,  an(*  the  expendi- 
ture, $96,0^0.  There  is  no  public  debt  The  Government  Sav- 
ings Bank  had  deposits  of  $325,560  to  the  credit  of  456  depositors 
in  191a    The  legal  tender  is  British  coin  and  local  notes. 
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The  British  Possessions  in  the  West  Indies  comprise  scattered 
islands  and  groups  ranging  in  size  from  the  important  island  of 
Jamaica  down  to  mere  rocky  islets.  The  area  and  population  of 
these  possessions  in  1910  were  as  follows : 


Area 
Sq.  miles 


Popula- 
tion 
1910 


Jamaica  4,207 

Turks  and  Calcos  Islands   169 

Bahamas  4,403 

Barbados    166 

Leeward    Islands •  704 

Windward     Islands 624 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 1,868 

Total    12,041 


862,422 
6,287 
61.277 
lrfoOO 
127,484 
177,491 
273,899 


1,702410 


V 

The  financial  condition  of  the  various  islands  in  1910  was  as 
follows: 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


Public  Debt 


Jamaica    $5,201,635  $5,950,830  $19,450,720 

Turks  and  Calcos  Islands 38,740  37,270  None 

Bahamas  387,890  464.290  297,235 

Barbados     . 979,015  998,120  2,084,500 

leeward  Islands   748,350  749,530  1,202,388 

Windward     Islands 827.020  845,295  266,749 

Trinidad   and    Tobago 4,267,825  4,316,270  5,300,46$ 


JAMAICA 

Jamaica  lies  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  to  the  southward  of  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Cuba.  It  is  144  miles  in  length,  and  50  In 
extreme  breadth,  with  a  total  area  of  4,207  square  miles.  The 
population  is  862,422.  Kingston  is  the  principal  port.  There 
are  numerous  rivers,  the  largest  being  the  Black  River  in  the 
southwest,  and  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  northeast.     The  Cayman 
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Islands  lying  to  the  northwest  are  dependencies.  The  Turks  and 
Caicos  Islands,  situated  between  latitude  21  °  and  220  north, 
and  longitude  71  °  and  720  3/  west,  are  also  dependencies. 

The  island  of  Jamaica  was  discovered  by  (Jolumbus  in  1494. 
The  first  settlement  on  it  was  effected  in  150^  under  the  direction 
of  Diego,  the  son  of  Columbus.  In  1660  civil  government  was 
established  in  the  island  under  the  British  Crown.  The  execu- 
tive power  is  vested  in  the  Governor  assisted  by  a  privy  council 
of  not  more  than  8  members.  The  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  were 
united  with  this  colony  in  1848.  There  is  a  legislative  board 
comprising  the  commissioner  or  judge  and  not  less  than  two  or 
more  than  four  other  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica. 

Agriculture  and  fruit  cultivation  are  the  principal  industries 
of  Jamaica.  The  crops  include  bananas,  oranges,  sugar,  corn, 
cocoa,  coffee,  tobacco,  coconuts,  cotton,  and  cinchona.  The  area 
under  banana  cultivation  is  69,066  acres;  under  sugar  cane,  30,153 
acres ;  under  coffee,  25,230  acres ;  under  cotton,  62  acres.  The  cat- 
tle-raising districts  are  St.  Ann's  and  Hanover.  In  1909  the 
live  stock  numbered:  Cattle,  111,066;  horses,  53,179;  sheep,  12,849; 
swine,  31,200;  and  goats,  16,250. 

The  total  imports  amounted  to  $13,074,715   in   1910,  and   the 
following  countries  participated  in  the  trade :    From  the  United  # 
States,  $5,909,460;  United  Kingdom,  $5,562,675;  Canada,  $1,039,- 
425 ;  and  other  countries,  $563,155. 

The  export  trade  amounted  to  $13,245,105,  and  the  total  ship- 
ments to  the  several  countries  were  as  follows:  To  the  United 
States,  $6,956,855;  United  Kingdom,  $2,650,155;  Canada,  $1,088,- 
100;  and  other  countries,  $2,549,995.  The  value  of  bananas  and 
citrus  fruit  exported  to  the  United  States  was  $5,499,045;  United 
Kingdom,  $495,815;  Canada,  $78,485;  and  other  countries,  $16,645. 

The  total  number  of  steamships  and  sailing  vessels  entering 
the  ports  of  this  island  in  1910  was  1,375,  of  1,916,460  gross  tons,  of 
which  544  vessels  of  871,220  tons  were  British,  472  vessels  of  372,- 
067  tons  Norwegian,  230  vessels  of  546,227  tons  German,  and  91 
vessels  of  104,000  tons  American. 

Salt-gathering  is  the  only  important  industry  of  the  Turks  and 
Caicos  Islands.  About  50,000  tons  are  gathered  annually,  and 
in  1909  the  salt  exported  was  valued  at  $78,660.  Sponges  are 
found  in  small  quantities. 

The  Colonial  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  are  the  only 
private  banks  in  Jamaica.  The  Government  Savings  Bank,  estab- 
lished in  all  the  principal  towns,  had  deposits  of  $1,777,850,  on 
March  31,  iqio.  The  Government  Savings  Bank  in  the  Turks 
and  Caicos  Islands  had  deposits  of  $11,960  to  the  credit  of  261 
depositors. 

There  are  184  miles  of  railways  in  Jamaica. 

U.  S.  Consul,  Nicholas  R.  Snyder,  Kingston. 
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THE   BAHAMAS 

The  Bahamas,  the  most  northerly  of  the  colonies,  are  a  chain  of 
coral  islands  lying  between  latitude  21  °  42'  and  270  34'  north,  and 
between  longitude  72  °  40'  and  79  °  5'  west,  composed  of  about  20 
inhabited  islands  and  a  large  number  of  islets  and  rocks.  The 
total  area  is  4,403  square  miles.  There  are  61,277  inhabitants. 
The  Bahamas  were  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1492.  Settlers 
from  the  Bermudas  found  their  way  in  considerable  numbers  to 
the  islands  in  1646,  and  in  1671  the  first  governor  was  appointed 
by  the  proprietors.  A  regular  administration  was  formed  by  the 
English  in  1718  and  colonists  introduced.  The  executive  power 
is  vested  in  a  Governor,  aided  by  an  executive  council  of  9  mem- 
bers. There  is  also  a  legislative  council  nominated  by  the  Crown, 
and  an  Assembly  of  29  members  elected  by  popular  vote.  The 
cultivation  and  preparation  of  the  sisal  fiber  plant  is  an  important 
industry.  Other  leading  products  are  sugar,  fruit,  sponges,  and 
cotton.    The  area  given  over  to  the  fiber  plant  is  25,000  acres. 

Exports  in  1910  were  valued  at  $941,430,  the  chief  items  being 
sponges,  $553,700;  sisal,  $210,285;  lumber,  $60,000;  pineapples, 
$46,095.  The  United  States  took  50  per  cent  and  the  United  King- 
dom 12  per  cent.  The  imports  were  valued  at  $1,645,070,  the 
United  States  furnishing  goods  to  the  value  of  $1,103,105,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  $406,330.  The  only  banking  institutions  in  the 
Bahamas  are  the  Bank  of  Nassau  and  a  branch  of  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada.  The  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  had  deposits  of 
$143,215  in  1910. 

Nassau  is  the  principal  port,  reached  by  steamers  from  New 
York,  Cuba,  and  Florida.    There  are  no  public  railways. 

U.  S.  Consul,  Julian  Potter,  Nassau. 

BARBADOS 

Barbados  is  situated  in  latitude  130  4'  north,  and  longitude 
590  3/  west.  It  is  nearly  21  miles  long  by  14  wide,  and  has  an 
area  of  166  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  194,500.  The  island 
is  almost  encircled  by  coral  reefs,  which  in  some  parts  extend 
nearly  three  miles  seaward.  The  island  was  nominally  taken 
possession  of  by  the  English  in  1605.  The  first  British  Governor 
was  appointed  in  1628.  Assisting  the  Governor  is  a  legislative 
council  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  a  House  of  Assembly. 

The  chief  products  are  indigo,  cotton,  ginger,  aloes,  and  sugar. 
The  area  under  sugar  cultivation  is  64,000  acres.  In  1910  there 
were  332  sugar  works  in  operation,  producing  39,899  hogsheads 
of  sugar,  and  77,722  puncheons  of  molasses. 

Exports  in  1910  were  valued  at  $3,915,625.  The  chief  items 
were:  Sugar,  $1,980,015;  molasses,  $1,554,440;  and  cotton,  $184,- 
100.  The  favored  countries  were:  Canada,  $2,220,540;  United 
Kingdom,  $586,165;  and  United  States,  $388,250. 
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Imports  were  valued  at  $6725,970,  chiefly  from  the  United  King- 
dom, $2,963,205;  United  States,  $1,998,245;  and  Canada,  $759,925. 
The  principal  items  were  manufactured  food  products  of  all  sorts, 
lumber,  and  hardware.  Receipts  from  customs  amounted  to  $614,- 
165. 

The  principal  port  is  Bridgetown.  Vessels  entered  in  1910  num- 
bered 1,512,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  1,698,297.  There  were  745 
steamers  and  767  sailing  vessels.  This  large  tonnage  is  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  number  of  vessels  coming  for  bunker  coal. 
The  quantity  supplied  was  65,098  tons.  There  are  28  miles  of 
railways. 

The  only  bank  is  the  Colonial  Bank,  which  has  deposits  of 
$7,500,000  and  a  note  circulation  of  $1,750,000.  There  is  a  Gov- 
ernment Savings  Bank  which  had  deposits  of  $1,737,760  in  1910, 
credited  to  19,576  depositors. 

U.  S.  Consul,  Chester  W.  Martin,  Barbados. 

LEEWARD  AND  WINDWARD  ISLANDS 

The  Leeward  Islands,  so  called  in  contrast  to  the  Windward 
Islands,  form  the  most  northern  group  of  the  Lesser  Antilles. 
The  total  area  is  704  square  miles  with  a  population  of  127434. 
The  Windward  Islands  comprise  the  islands  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent, 
and  Grenada,  together  with  several  smaller  ones,  known  as  the 
Grenadines,  which  lie  between  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada.  ^  The 
total  area  is  524  square  miles;  population  177491.  The  island 
of  St.  Lucia,  situated  24  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Martinique,  has 
an  area  of  233  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  48,635  (1911). 
The  Island  of  St.  Vincent,  situated  21  miles  to  the  southwest  of 
St.  Lucia,  has  an  area  of  132  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
53,448.  Grenada,  68  miles  south-southwest  of  St.  Vincent,  has 
an  area  of  133  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  75,408.  Both 
groups  were  discovered  by  Columbus  and  became  part  of  the 
British  possessions  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Each  colony  has 
its  governor  and  executive  and  legislative  councils. 

The  products  of  the  Leeward  Islands  are  principally  sugar, 
tobacco,  rum,  molasses,  and  cotton.  The  chief  products  of  the 
Windward  Islands  are  cocoa,  cotton,  tropical  fruits,  Indian  corn, 
and  sweet  potatoes.  The  exports,  besides  the  products  already 
mentioned,  include  turtles  and  turtle  shell,  hides  and  skins,  fruit, 
and  live  stock.  Sugar  is  grown  extensively  in  the  St.  Lucia  and 
St  Vincent  islands.     Foreign  trade  in  1910  was  as  follows: 


Exports 


Imports 


Leeward  Islands  $2,208,640  $2,426^65 

Windward  Islands  3421,090  1,111,370 

The  Leeward  Islands  are  visited  regularly  by  steamers  from 
the  United  States,  Bermuda,  Quebec,  and  West  Indian  Islands. 
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The  Windward  Islands  are  visited  fortnightly  by  steamers  from 
England,  Canada,  Halifax,  and  New  York.  The  vessels  call  at 
the  ports  of  Grenada,  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Lucia.  There  are  no 
railways  in  any  of  the  islands. 

The  Colonial  Bank  has  3  branches  in  the  Leeward  and  others 
in  the  Windward  Islands.  The  Government  Savings  Bank  also 
maintains  branches  and,  in  1910,  ha,d  deposits  of  $411,365  be- 
longing to  3,581  depositors. 

TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO 

The  island  of  Trinidad  lies  about  16  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
Venezuela,  South  America,  between  lat.  io°  31'  and  io°  50'  north, 
and  between  long.  61  °  39'  and  620  west.  It  has  an  area  of  1,754 
miles.  Tobago  is  26  miles  northeast  of  Trinidad  and  has  an  area 
of  114  square  miles.  The  total  population  is  273,899.  Trinidad 
and  Tobago  were  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498.  The  British 
flag  was  first  planted  on  Tobago  in  1580.  Great  Britain,  being 
at  war  with  Spain  in  1797,  seized  Trinidad.  In  1889  Tobago  be- 
came a  part  of  the  colony.  The  Governor  is  assisted  by  an  ex- 
ecutive council  of  four  members.  The  legislative  council  was 
reconstructed  in  189S.  The  products  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
other  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  consisting  of  sugar,  rum,  mo- 
lasses, fruit,  cocoa,  rubber,  coconuts.  The  asphalt  beds  of  Trin- 
idad are  also  well  known. 

Exports  during  1910  were  valued  at  $13,066,105,  and  imports 
$12,036,086.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  import  trade  is  with  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  recent  years  the 
trade  of  the  former  has  steadily  increased. 

Venezuela  furnishes  73  per  cent  of  the  live  stock,  the  United 
States  40  per  cent,  Canada  11  per  cent,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
9  per  cent  of  foodstuffs;  the  United  Kingdom,  87  per  cent  of 
malt  and  54  per  cent  of  spirits ;  France,  50  per  cent  of  wines ;  the 
United  Kingdom  63  per  cent  and  the  United  States  28  per  cent 
of  cigars,  tobacco,  etc. 

The  cacao  exports  were  the  largest  on  record,  amounting  to 
57,858,640  pounds,  an  increase  of  6,283,536  pounds  over  1909.  The 
value  of  the  exports  of  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  etc.,  was  $3,615,689, 
an  increase  over  1909  of  $759,822.  Coconuts  and  copra  exports 
decreased  in  quantity,  but  increased  in  value.  It  is  estimated  that 
5,000,000  nuts  were  used  during  the  year  in  the  manufacture  of 
85,000  gallons  of  oil,  which  was  principally  used  in  the  colony. 
Of  the  exports,  the  United  States  took  34  per  cent,  made  up  of 
48^  per  cent  of  cacao,  87  per  cent  of  coconuts,  27  per  cent  of 
bitters,  63  per  cent  of  asphalt,  and  nearly  3  per  cent  of  sugar. 
The  United  Kingdom  took  22  per  cent. 

The  only  good  harbors  are  on  the  west  coast.  The  principal 
port  is  Port  of  Spain.  The  number  of  vessels  entering  and  clear- 
ing the  ports  in  1910  was  5,234.    Nearly  60  per  cent  were  British. 
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The   customs   revenue   during  the   year   was   $21,143,575.     The 
total  length  of  railways  is  82  miles. 

The  Colonial  Bank  has  branches  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  There 
are  also  branches  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Halifax.  Government 
Savings  Banks  are  located  in  13  districts,  with  a  head  office  in 
Port  of  Spain.  The  amount  deposited  in  1910  was  $1,666,050, 
credited  to  17,678  depositors. 

U.  S.  Consul,  Franklin  D.  Hale,  Trinidad. 


SCATTERED  POSSESSIONS 

Various  island  possessions  belonging  to  the  Empire  include  the 
western  Pacific  islands  and  miscellaneous  groups. 

WESTERN  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

The  Tonga  or  Friendly  Islands,  situated  between  lat  200  and 
230  S.,  are  for  the  most  part  of  coral  formation.  On  some  of 
the  islands  there  are  active  volcanoes.  The  native  population  of 
the  islands  is  about  21,000,  and  the  European  600.  In  1899 
Germany  renounced  all  rights  over  the  Tonga  Islands,  and  the 
next  year  the  British  Government  established  a  Protectorate. 
The  government  is  administered  by  the  native  King,  assisted  by 
a  native  parliament  and  a  privy  council.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  British  officials  in  the  Customs,  Education,  and  Medical 
Departments,  the  islands  are  governed  by  Tongans.  The  islands 
are  rich  in  coconuts,  copra,  bananas  and  oranges,  which  are  ex- 
ported. The  imports  are  foodstuffs  and  wearing  apparel.  The 
total  value  of  the  exports  in  1909  was  $668,780,  and  the  imports 
$493,250.  The  islands  are  visited  regularly  by  steamers  from 
Auckland,  Fiji,  and  Sydney.  The  tariff  system  resembles  that 
of  Fiji,  and  licenses  are  charged  for  carrying  on  stores  and 
trades.  The  revenue  in  1909  was  $167,540,  the  expenditure 
$210,710. 

The  Union  Group  consists  of  three  small  coral  islands,  namely, 
Oatafu,  Fakaafo,  and  Nukunono.  The  natives,  Polynesians,  num- 
ber about  1,000.  They  are  ruled  by  their  native  chiefs,  assisted 
by  native  councils.  A  British  Protectorate  has  been  proclaimed 
over  the  islands,  which  are  now  administered  under  the  Gilbert 
and  Ellice  Islands  Protectorates.  The  principal  article  of  trade 
is  copra. 

The  Ellice  and  Gilbert  Groups  consist  of  numerous  coral  atolls 
lying  between  lat.  50  N.,  and  io°  S.,  and  between  long.  1700  and 
1800  E.  The  natives,  who  number  about  30,000,  are  of  the 
Malayo-Polynesian  race.  While  the  groups  are  under  British 
protection,  the  government  is  directly  administered  by  kings  and 
chiefs,  assisted  by  various  councils. 

Ocean  Island,  or  Paanopa,  is  situated  in  lat  o°  52'  S.,  and  long. 
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I^9°  33'  E.  It  consists  of  1,500  acres,  and  was  included  in  the 
Ellice  Protectorate  in  1900.  The  natives  of  the  island  numbered 
476  in  1909.  The  Europeans,  80,  are  employed  by  the  Pacific  Phos- 
phate Company,  which  is  engaged  in  operations  on  the  island. 

The  British  Solomon  Islands  consist  of  ten  larger  islands  and 
a  number  of  smaller  ones,  lying  between  lat.  70  30'  and  130  S.,  and 
between  long.  150°  and  163  °  E.  The  natives,  mainly  Melanesians, 
are  described  as  head  hunters  and  cannibals.  There  are  250 
Europeans.  The  islands  were  placed  under  British  protection 
in  1893.  The  British  Resident  Commissioner  has  his  headquar- 
ters at  Tulagi,  where  there  is  a  custom  house  and  a  post  office. 
British  concerns  have  recently  undertaken  coconut  planting  on  a 
large  scale.  The  principal  articles  of  trade  are  copra,  pearl 
shell,  and  tortoise  shell.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1909 
was  $250,735,  and  the  imports,  $286,685.  The  islands  are  visited 
regularly  by  steamers  from  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  The 
revenue  in  1909  was  $53,015,  and  the  expenditure,  $66,285. 

The  Santa  Cruz  Islands  are  situated  between  the  Solomon 
Islands  and  the  New  Hebrides.  These  islands,  together  with  the 
Reef  Groups,  Cherry,  Duff,  Mitre,  and  Tucopia  Islands,  were  in 
1898  included  in  the  British  Solomon  Islands  Protectorate. 

The  New  Hebrides,  which  are  jointly  governed  by  French  and 
British  naval  officials,  are  situated  between  lat.  120  and  200  S.,  and 
between  long.  1650  and  1700  E.  A  description  of  these  islands  is 
given  under  France. 

Pitcairn  Island  is  situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  almost  an  equal 
distance  between  Australia  and  America.  Its  area  is  two  square 
miles,  and  the  present  population  is  144.  Pitcairn  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Carteret  in  1767,  but  remained  uninhabited  until  1780, 
when  it  was  occupied  by  English  sailors.  It  was  brought  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Higb  Commissioner  of  the  Western  Pacific 
in  1898.  The  Islands  of  Henderson,  Ducie,  and  Oeno  were  annexed 
in  1902,  and  are  included  in  the  district  of  Pitcairn.  They  are 
reported  to  contain  deposits  of  phosphate. 

MISCELLANEOUS     ISLANDS 

A  number  of  islands  and  rocks  throughout  the  world  are  British 
territory,  or  under  British  protection,  but  are  not  included  in  any 
colony  or  separate  protectorate.  Many  of  these  have  no  permanent 
inhabitants,  but  have  been  leased  to  companies  for  guano  collection 
or  for  coconut  planting. 

Tristan  da  Cunha  is  a  small  group  of  islands  lying  halfway 
between  the  Cape  and  South  America  in  latitude  370  6'  south,  and 
longitude  120  1'  west,  peopled  mainly  by  families  of  shipwrecked 
sailors  from  St.  Helena.  There  is  no  form  of  government.  Po- 
tatoes grow  well,  and  apple  and  peach  trees  are  productive. 

The  Inaccessible  and  Nightingale  Islands,  two  small  groups,  are 
about  25  miles  distant 
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Other  scattered  groups  and  islands  include  the  following:  Ash- 
more  group  (Indian  Ocean),  Bird  Island,  and  Cato  Island  (in  the 
Norfolk  Island  group),  Sombrero  (West  Indies),  Raine  Island, 
Bell  Cay  and  Bramble  Cay  (near  British  New  Guinea). 
Sydney  Island,  Phoenix  group  (40  25'  South  latitude,  1710  13'  west 
longitude).  The  Caroline  and  Flint  Islands  (Pacific  Ocean,  90 
56'  south  latitude,  1500  6'  west  longitude,  and  n°  26'  south  latitude, 
and  1510  48'  west  longitude),  Maiden  Island  (40  1'  south  latitude. 
'55°  5/  wes*  longitude),  Starbuck  Island,  Vostoc,  and  many  others. 

Humphrey  (Manahiki)  and  Rierson  (Rakahanga)  Islands  lying 
to  the  north  of  the  Cook  Islands,  about  1600  west  longitude  and 
io°  south  latitude,  were  annexed  in  1889.  Christmas,  Fanning, 
and  Penrhyn  Islands  were  annexed  in  1888,  in  view  of  the  possi- 
bility of  their  being  utilized  in  connection  with  the  projected  tele- 
graph cable  from  Vancouver  to  Australasia.  Christmas  Island 
(i°  5/  north  latitude,  1570  2/  west  longitude)  is  an  atoll  90 
miles  in  circumference,  barren,  with  only  brackish  water.  A  trad- 
ing firm  collects  mother-of-pearl  shells.  Fanning  Island  (30  51' 
north  latitude,  1590  2^  west  longitude)  is  a  small  atoll  9  miles  by 
4,  covered  with  coconut  trees;  copra  and  guano  being  exported. 
This  is  a  station  of  the  Pacific  cable.  Penrhyn  Island  (9  south 
latitude,  1580  3'  west  longitude)  is  an  atoll  30  miles  in  circum- 
ference, partly  covered  with  coconut  trees,  and  having  a  popula- 
tion of  300.  Mother-of-pearl  is  exported.  Suwarrow  Island  (130 
13'  south  latitude,  1630  9'  west  longitude)  was  annexed  in  188S. 
A  protectorate  was  established  over  Jar  vis  Island,  the  Phoenix 
group,  comprising  Phoenix,  Birnie,  Hull,  Hardner  and  Sydney 
Islands,  Washing  or  New  York  Island,  and  Palmyra  Island,  Pal- 
merston,  Penrhyn,  Suwarrow,  Humphrey,  Rierson,  and  one  or  two 
other  small  islands  were,  in  1901,  annexed  to  New  Zealand  with  the 
Cook  Islands. 

The  Great  and  Little  Basses  and  Minicoy  are  small  islets  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  with  lighthouses  maintained  by  shipping  dues  levied 
on  vessels  passing. 

Amboyna  Cay,  and  Sprattley  Island  (latitude  8°  38'  north,  n i° 
54'  east  longitude;  latitude  7°  52'  north,  1120  55'  east  longitude), 
two  uninhabited  sandbanks  in  the  middle  of  the  China  Sea,  lying 
about  240  miles  northwest  of  Borneo,  and  100  miles  north  ^  of 
Labuan,  were  annexed  in  1877,  and  leased  for  guano  collection. 
They  are  annually  visited  by  Chinese  junks  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  turtles. 
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BULGARIA 

Capital — Sofia 

King — Ferdinand  I   (acceded  July  7,  1887) 

THE  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria  is  located  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  between  lat.  410  31'  and  440  15' 
N.,  and  long.  22°  30'  and  280  30'  E.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Roumania,  on  the  south  by  Turkey,  on  the  east  by  the 
Black  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  Servia.  Bulgaria  is  a  rocky,  moun- 
tainous country,  intersected  by  deep  valleys,  connected  by  elevated 
passes.  Most  of  its  streams  empty  into  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Danube  River. 

Early  History. — Bulgaria  obtained  its  name  from  an  invasion, 
in  the  fourth  century,  by  the  Bulgarians,  a  Tartar  nation,  who. 
settled  at  first  along  the  lower  Danube.  The  Bulgarian  realm 
became  a  power  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  under 
Symeon,  who  took  the  title  of  Czar.  In  1380  the  country  was 
conquered  by  Bajazet  I,  and  for  about  500  years  thereafter  was 
ruled  by  the  Turks.  An  insurrection  broke  out  in  1876,  in  which 
Russia  came  to  the  aid  of  the  rebels  against  Turkey,  and  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  July  13,  1878,  Bulgaria  was  made  a  tributary 
principality  to  Turkey.  The  country  finally  asserted  its  complete 
independence,  October  5,  1908,  when  Prince  Ferdinand  assumed  the 
title  of  King. 

Government. — The  ruler  is  elected  by  the  people.  The 
executive  power  is  vested  in  him,  and  he  is  assisted  by  a  council 
of  8  ministers  as  follows:  (1)  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Public  Worship,  (2)  Minister  of  the  Interior,  (3)  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  (4)  Minister  of  Finance,  (5)  Minister  of 
Justice,  (6)  Minister  of  War,  (7)  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture,  (8)  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

The  legislative  power  is  placed  in  the  Sobranje,  or  National 
Assembly.  The  members  of  this  body  are  elected  by  male  suffrage, 
one  member  representing  20,000  population.  The  Sobranje  is  in 
session  five  years,  but  may  be  dissolved  at  any  time  by  the  King. 
All  laws  passed  by  this  body  must  be  approved  by  him.  Males 
over  30  years  of  age,  who  can  read  and  write,  excepting  the  clergy, 
soldiers  in  active  service,  and  persons  deprived  of  civic  rights, 
are  eligible  as  representatives.  The  country  is  divided  into  22 
districts  for  administrative  purposes,  and  there  are  local  councils 
elected  by  the  people,  and  district  courts  and  justices  of  the  peace, 

Area  and  Population. — Bulgaria  has  an  area  of  37,189  square 
miles,  and  a  population  (1911)  of  4,329,108,  an  increase  of  7.25 
per  cent  in  5  years.    The  population  is  almost  evenly  divided  as  to 
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sex.  Over  three-fourths  are  native  Bulgarians,  and  of  the  re- 
mainder, 500,000  are  Turks;  85,000  Roumanians,  95,000  Gypsies, 
70,000  Greeks,  and  38,000  Jews.  In  1908  there  were  37,016 
marriages,  170,248  births,  and  101,813  deaths.  The  capital,  Sofia, 
has  a  population  (1910)  of  102,769.  Other  cities  of  over  20,000 
population  are  Philippopolis,  Rustchuk,  Varna,  Shumla,  Slivno, 
Plevna.    In  1909,  17,352  Bulgarians  emigrated  to  the  United  States. 

Education  and  Religion. — Education  is  provided  by  the  State, 
being  compulsory  for  four  years,  from  8  to  12.  The  State  pro- 
vides either  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  cost,  the  remainder  being 
supplied  by  the  towns  or  communes.  In  1907,  there  were  4,581 
elementary  schools,  with  8,960  teachers,  and  415,685  pupils.  Of 
the  higher  schools  there  were  390,  with  2,090  teachers,  and  45,190 
pupils.  There  is  a  university  at  Sofia,  with  52  professors,  and 
I(>,055  students. 

Over  three-fourths  of  the  population  belong  to  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church,  although  this  Church  was  declared  outside  of  the 
communion  in  1870.  It  is  now  governed  by  a  Synod  of  Bishops. 
The  clergy  are  paid  by  the  State.  There  are  over  600,000  Moham- 
medans, chiefly  near  the  Turkish  border. 

American  missionaries  and  schools  have  played  no  small  part 
in  the  education  and  development  of  the  country.  A  large  number 
of  the  Bulgarians  now  in  prominent  Government  positions  and  its 
leading  lawyers,  doctors,  and  merchants  received  their  education 
at  Robert  College,  Constantinople. 

Industries. — According  to  the  industrial  census  of  1905,  the 
following  was  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  or  dependent 
on  various  occupations :  Agriculture,  3,089,301 ;  silviculture,  19,- 
515;  mines,  2,064;  trades,  359,096;  miscellaneous  business,  234,782; 
public  duties,  176,503;  servants,  104,539;  without  stated  occupation, 
49,775.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
Bulgarians  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  Government 
is  the  owner  of  the  land,  letting  out  tracts  for  a  rent  equivalent 
to  one-tenth  of  the  produce.  Wood  and  pasture  land  are  usually 
held  in  common  by  a  community  without  payment  of  tax.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  producing  large  crops  of  oats,  wheat,  corn,  etc. 

The  following  was  the  official  crop  report  for  191 1: 


Acreage 


Production 
in  bushels 


Corn     1,600,000  67.778,000 

Wheat     2,721,800  72,006,000 

Oats     481,800  20,447,000 

Barley     610,000  20,326,000 

Rye     556,000 14,768,000 

Over  7,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco  were  raised;  besides  some 
potatoes,  flaxseed,  and  cotton. 

The  land  is  also  favorable  for  stock  raising.  The  last  figures 
(1906)  showed  a  total  of  over  12,000,000  live  stock,  divided  as 
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follows:     Sheep,   8,130,997;   cattle,    1,695,533;   goats,    1,384,116; 
horses,  538,271;  mules,  11,947;  swine,  465,333;  asses,  124,080. 

The  mineral  wealth  consists  of  coal,  iron,  silver,  lead,  and 
copper.  Salt  is  mined  in  some  sections,  and  stone  is  quarried.  The 
coal  mined  annually  is  figured  at  125,000  tons.  The  mineral  lands 
and  coal  mines  belong  to  the  Government.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  carpets,  cotton  goods,  woolen  goods,  ribbons,  and  cigarettes. 

Exports  and  Imports.— The  total  foreign  trade  of  Bulgaria  for 
1911  was  valued  at  $76,795,750;  exports  being  $36,026,789,  and  im- 
ports, $39,868,961.  This  snowed  an  increase  of  $17,147,059  over 
the  trade  for  1910,  exports  for  that  year  being  $25,130,606,  and 
imports,  $34,518,085. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  into  and  the  exports  out 
of  Bulgaria,  by  countries,  during  1910 : 


Countries 


Imports  Exports 


United  States   $165,461  $218f99S 

Austria-Hungary     9,260,960  1,623,215 

Belgium     1,664,610  4,078,127 

France     2,988,081  1,761,678 

Germany     6,637,906  2,769,089 

Netherlands    830,922  1,236,091 

Italy    1,328,666  366,266 

Roumania    « 1,279,890  170,328 

Russia    1,338,288  68,398 

Serria    / 442,852  77,864 

Switzerland     301,723  38,932 

Turkey 4,092,727  8,688,672 

United  Kingdom    4,413,916  2,963,166 

Other   countries   282,264  1,220,964 

Total    $34,618,085        125,130,606 

The  principal  articles  of  export  (1910)  were  cereals  and  flour, 
$14,887,00;  eggs,  $1,722,741;  attar  Qf  roses,  $1,070,630;  live  stock, 
$1,104,500. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  are  cotton  manufactures, 
earthen  and  glass  ware,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  woolens, 
oils,  sugar,  and  timber.  The  chief  item  from  the  United  States  in 
1910  and  191 1  was  agricultural  machinery.  A  large  part  of  the 
goods  from  America  consigned  to  Bulgaria  and  other  adjoining 
countries  is  reshipped  from  an  intermediate  port  and  is  credited 
to  the  last  country  instead  of  to  America. 

Finance. — The  budget  in  191 1  was:  Revenue,  $39,070,000;  ex- 
penditure, $33,900,000.  In  1910  the  chief  items  of  expenditure 
were:  Public  Debt,  $7,756,050;  War,  $7,955,000;  Interior,  $1,931,- 
950;  nstruction,  $4,334,050;  Finance,  $1,724,450;  Public  Works, 
$5,865,550.  In  1012  the  total  public  debt  amounted  to  $126,477,000, 
bearing  from  4V2  to  6  per  cent  interest. 

The  National  Bank  with  headquarters  in  -Sofia,  and  brandies 
in  the  larger  towns,  is  the  leading  financial  institution.  The 
capital  of  this  bank  is  $1,930,000,  and  it  has  the  authority  to  issue 
gold  and  silver:  notes,  not  exceeding  $2,509,000.     The  bank  is 
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provided  with  a  reserve  fund  by  the  State.  Three  foreign  banks, 
German,  Austrian,  and  French,  respectively,  have  also  been 
founded,  and  there  are  also  120  agricultural  banks  having  power 
to  borrow  from  the  National  Bank. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  leva,  equivalent  to  a  franc  (19.3  cents). 
Gold  coins  are  issued  to  the  value  of  10,  20,  and  100  levas,  but  only 
in  limited  quantities.  There  are  silver  coins  from  one-half  to 
five  levas,  and  nickel  coins  of  2l/%,  5,  10,  and  20  stotinki,  equiv- 
alent to  centimes. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  strength  of  the  army  in  time  of  peace 
is  52,000.  Military  service  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  46.  The  recruits  join  at  the  age  of  20,  and  the  period  of 
continuous  service  is  five  years.  In  time  of  war  it  is  estimated 
that  280,000  officers  and  men  can  be  placed  in  the  battlefield.  The 
army  has  been  reorganized  in  recent  years,  and  the  system  of 
training  and  equipment  have  been  improved.  There  are  nine  divi- 
sions with  headquarters  at  Sofia.  Of  these  six  divisions  have 
cavalry  regiments. 

The  navy  consists  of  1  small  cruiser,  2  yachts,  1  transport,  8 
torpedo  boats,  and  a  few  smaller  crafts. 

The  military  budget  for  1910  amounted  to  $7,955,000  or  nearly 
one-fourth  the  entire  national  budget. 

Trade  Routes. — Shipments  are  made  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea. 
There  are  seven  seaports,  and  nine  river  ports.  The  chief  ports 
are  Varna  and  Bourgas.  Sofia  is  the  railway  center  to  interior 
European  lines.  In  191 1  there  were  1,169  miles  of  railway  in 
operation,  but  a  great  many  more  lines  will  have  to  be  built  in 
order  to  open  up  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  the 
Government    is   contemplating   an    extensive   enlargement   of    its 

railway  system. 

. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

John  R.  Carter,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Bucharest. 
Roland  B.  Harvey,  Secretary  of  Legation,  and  Consul  General. 
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CANADA 

(Dominion  of  Canada) 

Capital — Ottawa,  Ontario 

Governor-General — The  Duke  of  Connaught  and  Strathearn 

(appointed  Oct.  13,  191 1) 

THE  territories  and  provinces  comprising  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  North  American  Continent,  north  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  exception  *of  Alaska,  Newfoundland,  and  Labrador.  The 
Dominion  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
in  size  is  equal  to  all  of  Europe.  The  southern  and  western  area 
is  wide,  level  and  fertile.  The  eastern  portion  is  broken  by  hills, 
while  elevated  interior  plains  slope  toward  the  north  and  north- 
east From  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  borders  of  the  United  States 
the  country  measures  about  1,800  miles.  About  one-thirtieth  of  the 
area  is  water,  and  the  St  Lawrence  River  and  chain  of  Great 
Lakes  drain  a  territory  of  500,000  square  miles.  The  Rocky 
Mountains  in  the  west  have  snow-covered  peaks  which  attain  a 
height  of  14,000  feet  Coast  ranges  follow  the  Pacific  coast  line, 
and  in  the  north  form  the  boundary  between  Canada  and  Alaska. 

Early  History- — The  discovery  of  Canada  is  credited  to  John 
Cabot,  an  English  explorer,  who  landed  on  the  coast  of  Labrador 
in  1497.  I*1  1535  Jacques  Cartier,  explored  the  coasts  of  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Newfoundland,  in  the  name  of  France. 
Quebec  became  a  settlement  in  1608,  following  the  explorations  of 
Samuel  de  Champlain,  who  later  discovered  Lake  Champlain,  Lake 
Huron,  and  Lake  Erie.  The  Company  of  New  France,  organized 
by  Richelieu  in  1627,  ruled  the  colony,  but  in  1663  Louis  XIV 
dissolved  the  company,  and  placed  New  France  under  Govern- 
ment control.  The  first  outbreak  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars 
occurred  in  1689,  and  was  followed  by  a  long-drawn  struggle  be- 
tween France  and  England.  By  the  Treaty  of  New  Utrecht,  signed 
in  1713,  England  acquired  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory,  Newfound- 
land, and  Acadia.  As  the  result  of  a  later  war,  declared  in  1756, 
and  ended  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  Canada  became  a 
possession  of  Great  Britain.  The  "Quebec  Act,"  signed  in  1774, 
recognized  the  civil  laws  and  customs  of  French  Canada,  and 
trial  by  jury  took  the  place  of  criminal  law.  The  area  of  Canada 
was  reduced  by  the  Treaty  of  1783,  in  which  the  territory  now 
known  as  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States.  By  an  Act  of  Union  passed  by  the 
British  Parliament  in  1867,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  were  united  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada.     In 
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1870  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  and  Hudson  Bay  Territory,  became 
members,  and  shortly  after  British  Columbia  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  joined  the  Dominion.  The  Provinces  of  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  were  admitted  to  the  Dominion  on  September  1, 
1905.  Newfoundland  with  its  dependency  of  Labrador  has  re- 
mained a  separate  colony. 

Government — The  Governor-General,  representing  the  King, 
is  assisted  by  a  Privy  Council  composed  of  15  department  heads. 
These  are:  Premier  and  President  of  the  Council,  Secretary  of 
State,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Minister  of  Justice  and 
Attorney  General,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Minister  of 
Railways  and  Canals,  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defense,  Minister 
of  Finance,  Postmaster  General,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  Minister  of  Interior,  Minister  of  Customs,  Min- 
ister of  Inland  Revenue,  and  Minister  of  Labor.  The  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  Parliament  of  two  houses  known  as  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Senate  is  composed  of 
87  members  chosen  for  life  by  the  Governor-General.  Of  these 
24  represent  Quebec,  24  Ontario,  10  Nova  Scotia,  10  New  Bruns- 
wick, 4  Manitoba,  4  Alberta,  4  Prince  Edward  Island,  4  Saskat- 
chewan, and  3  British  Columbia.  The  House  of  Commons  is  made 
up  of  221  members,  divided  as  follows:  86  from  Ontario,  65  from 
Quebec,  18  from  Nova  Scotia,  13  from  New  Brunswick,  10  from 
Manitoba,  10  from  Saskatchewan,  7  from  British  Columbia,  7 
from  Alberta,  4  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  1  from  Yukon 
Territory.  The  members  of  this  body  are  elected  for  a  term  of 
five  years,  by  popular  vote.  The  usual  session  is  from  November 
to  May.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition  holds  an  honorary  office  in 
Parliament. 

The  local  government  is  divided  into  nine  provinces,  each  super- 
vised by  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  appointed  by  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, who  serves  for  five  years.  Each  Lieutenant-Governor  is 
assisted  by  an  Executive  Council.  Each  province  also  has  a 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  in  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia  there  is  a 
second  body  known  as  a  Legislative  Council.  The  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories and  Arctic  Islands,  not  located  within  a  province,  are  gov- 
erned by  a  commissioner  and  council  of  four,  appointed  in  Ottawa. 

The  judges  in  the  superior,  district  and  county  courts  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor-General.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
is  the  highest  court  in  the  Dominion,  and  is  composed  of  a  Chief 
Justice  and  five  other  judges,  who  hold  three  sessions  a  year  at 
Ottawa.  There  is  also  the  Exchequer  Court  of  Canada,  and  pro- 
vincial courts  known  as  Court  of  Chancery,  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  Court  of  Error  and  Appeal,  Superior  Courts,  and  others. 

Area  and  Population. — Canada  has  an  area  of  3,729,655  square 
miles,  125,765  of  which  is  water.  The  census  of  191 1  gave  it  >a 
total  population  of  7,204,838,  the  rural  population  being  3,924,328, 
or  slightly  in  excess  of  the  urban.  The  following  is  the  area  and 
population  by  provinces  at  last  two  censuses: 
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Province 


Census 
1911 


Prince    Edward    Island 2,184 

Nova  Scotia  21,428 

New     Brunswick 27,985 

Buebec     351,873 

ntario     280,862 

Manitoba     73,732 

British    Columbia 367,600 

Alberta     263,540 

Saskatchewan  250,660 

Yukon     207,076 

Northwest    Territories 1,922,735 

Total     3,729,665 


103,259 

93,728 

459,574 

492,338 

331,120 

351,889 

1,648,898 

2,002,712 

2,182,947 

2,523,274 

255,211 

455,614 

178,657 

392,480 

72,841 

374,663 

91,460 

492,432 

27,219 

8,612 

20,129 

17,196 

6,371,315       7,204,838 


The  principal  cities  are:  Montreal,  470,480;  Toronto,  376,538; 
Winnipeg,  136,035;  Vancouver,  100,401;  Ottawa  (the  capital), 
87,062;  Hamilton,  81,969;  Quebec,  78,190.  There  are  37  other, 
cities  of  from  10,000  to  50,000  population.  * 

The  proportion  as  to  sex  was  very  nearly  even.  The  forme* 
census  (1901)  gave  the  following  nationalities:  British,  3,063,195; 
French,  1,649,371 ;  German,  310,501 ;  Indians  and  half-breeds,  127,- 
932;  Dutch,  33,845;  Scandinavian,  31,042;  Russian,  28,621 ;  Negro, 
17437;  Jewish,  16,131;  Italian  10,834. 

Immigration  into  Canada  during  1910  reached  a  total  of  303,091 
as  compared  with  184,281  for  1909,  an  increase  of  over  64  per  cent; 
178,489  arrived  via  ocean  ports,  and  124,602' came  from  the  United 
States;  179,422  were  men,  68,915  were  women,  and  54,754  children. 
Of  the  immigrants  from  the  United  States  74,990  were  men,  25,215 
women,  and  24,397  children.  During  the  last  10  years  Canada  has 
received  nearly  2,000,000  immigrants,  of  whom  approximately 
750,000  were  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  700,000  from  the 
United  States.  About  65  per  cent  of  the  immigrants  arriving  from 
the  United  States  have  been  farmers  who  for  the  most  part  have 
settled  in  the  prairie  provinces.  About  30  per  cent  of  the  European 
arrivals  were  farmers  or  farm  laborers,  while  25  per  cent  were 
classed  as  general  laborers  and  nearly  the  same  percentage  as 
mechanics.  The  influx  of  negroes  has  totaled  a  little  more  than 
400,  while  5,200  Hindus  have  come. 

Education. — The  system  of  education  is  not  centralized  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Each  province  regulates  its  own  educa- 
tional matters.  The  schools  are  free  in  all  of  the  provinces  to 
children  of  school  age,  and  attendance  is  compulsory.  School  funds 
are  supplied  by  local  taxation  and  government  grants.  Educa- 
tional institutions  are  non-sectarian,  with  the  exception  of  separ- 
ate schools  maintained  for  Roman  Catholics  in  Quebec,  Ontario, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  In  1909  there  were  465  Catholic 
schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  53,551  pupils,  with  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  34,257.  Of  Protestant  schools  there  were  but  six, 
with  422  pupils  enrolled,  an  average  daily  attendance  of  243. 

The  total  number  of  schools  and  pupils  for  1909  was: 
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Provinces 


Schools 


Teachers 


Pupils 


8 


Ontario 

uebec , 

ova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick  

Manitoba    ; . . . . 

British  Columbia  

Alberta , 

Saskatchewan  ■ 

Prince  Edward  Island 


6,494 

6,615 

2,595 

1,855 

2,014 

447 

851 

1,410 

479 


11,299 

12,444 

2.756 

1,960 

2£26 

900 

1,192 

2,157 

596 


604.192 

375,218 
102,738 
67,786 
71,081 
86,088 
39,663 
47,066 
18,073 


Total 


22,760 


35329 


U62£74 


There  are  18  colleges  and  universities  with  550  instructors  and 
11,000  students.  They  are  located  as  follows:  Quebec,  4;  Ontario, 
5;  Nova  Scotia,  5;  New  Brunswick,  3;  Manitoba,  1.  There  is 
also  an  agricultural  college  in  Ontario  and  the  "Nova  Scotia 
Technical  School"  in  Halifax. 

Religion. — There  is  no  State  church,  but  the  Roman  Catholics 
©f  Quebec  are  granted  the  special  privileges  they  had  prior  to  Brit- 
ish occupation.  This  Church  far  outnumbers  all  others.  It  main- 
tains 7  archbishops,  23  bishops,  and  about  1,500  clergymen.  The 
Church  of  England  is  represented  by  two  archbishops,  19  bishops 
and  about  1,000  clergymen.  There  are  1,950  Methodist  and  500 
Baptist  bodies.  The  relative  rank  according  to  the  last  religious 
census  was  as  follows:  Roman  Catholics,  2,229,600;  Greek  Cath- 
olics, 15,630;  Methodists,  916,886;  Presbyterians,  842,442;  An- 
glicans, 680,620;  Baptists,  316,477;  and  Lutherans  92,524. 

Agriculture. — Canada  has  been  an  agricultural  country  from  the 
time  of  the  earliest  settlers.  The  enormous  production  of  wheat 
and  other  grain  is  known  throughout  the  world,  and  the  agricul- 
tural growth  has  outdistanced  the  gain  in  population.  About  45 
per  cent  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  the  west 
and  northeast  homesteads  of  160  acres  are  granted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  1909  6,252,960  acres  were  thus  granted.  In  1910 
the  Government  land  sales  were  as  follows :  Alberta,  413,657  acres ; 
Saskatchewan,  20,279  acres;  Manitoba,  3,237  acres;  British 
Columbia,  1,383  acres.    Prices  ranged  from  $3  to  $5  per  acre. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Canadian  Government  experi- 
mental farms,  there  has  been  brought  about  a  perceptible  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  and  a  great 
increase  in  the  export  of  animal  and  agricultural  products.  The 
results  of  the  work  at  these  farms  (of  which  there  are  nine  with 
three  additional  smaller  stations,  throughout  the  provinces)  are 
published  from  time  to  time  and  disseminated  freely  among  the 
farmers  of  the  Dominion.  In  the  year  ended  March  31,  1909,  the 
number  of  letters  received  at  these  stations  from  farmers  exceeded 
loo.ooo,  and  nearly  200,000  reports  were  distributed. 

The  census  and  statistics  office  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
issued,  September  15,  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  field  crops 
and  an  estimate,  computed  on  the  area  sown,  which  was  as  follows : 
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Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Province 

'  '    ■  - * 

Acreage 

Yield 
Bushels, 

Acreage 

Yield 
Bushels 

Acreage 

Yield 
Bushels 

Saskatche- 
wan   ..(1911)  5,715,900  112,806,000 

(1910) 81,139,000 

Manitoba     (1911)  3,223,900  56,547,000 

(1910)      41,159,000 

Alberta  ...(1911)  653,100  15,376,000 

(1910)      6,593,000 

Ontario    ..(1911)  741,500  16,676,000 

(1910)      17,805,000 

Quebec   ...(1911)  98,100  1,777,000 

(1910)      1,827,000 

Other  Prov- 


2,157,900 
1,448,500 
1,155,800 
'3,296,666 
1 ,668,000 


91,646,000 
61,367,000 
59.273,000 
41,742,000 
53,839.000 
23,644,000 
102.077,000 
128,917,000 
44,619.000 
48,927,000 


131,000 

670*,66o 

199,666 

677,766 

"96,i66 


8,938,000 

3,598,000 

20,000,000 

.13,826,000. 

6,267,000 

3,963,000 

18,528,000 

20,727,000 

2,389,000 

2,647,000 


inces     (1911) 
(1910) 

70,900        1,453,000 
1,467,000 

553,800      16,699,000 
18.852,000 

16,800        487,000 
407,000 

Total     (1911) 

10,503,400    204,634,000 

10,279,800    368,153,000 

1,791,200    51,669,000 

According  to  the  December  Census  and  Statistics  Monthly,  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the  total  area 
in  Canada  under  field  crops  for  the  year  1912  was  32,449,000  acres. 
The  harvest  reaped  was  valued  at  $511,951,000.  The  chief  crops 
(bushels)  were:  wheat,  199,236,000;  oats,  361,733,000;  barley,  44,- 
014,000;  rye,  2,594,000;  peas,  3,773,500;  buckwheat,  10,193,000; 
mixed  grains,  17,952,000;  flax,  21,681,500;  beans,  1,040,800;  corn 
for  husking,  16,569,800;  potatoes,  81,343,000;  turnips,  etc.,  87,505,- 
000.  The  total  area  under  hay  and  clover  in  19 12  was  8,570,000 
acres,  with  a  total  yield  of  12,100,000  tons.  Fodder  corn  yielded 
2,900,000  tons. 

Saskatchewan  leads  the  provinces  in  the  production  of  flax  and! 
wheat. 

In  the  west,  apples  are  becoming  an  important  product.  In  1910 
there  were  1,604477  barrels  exported,  which  were  valued  at 
$4,417,926. 

Live  Stock. — The  total  value  of  live  stock  in  1910  according  to 
official  statistics  was  $593,768,000,  a  gain  of  $35,000,000  over  the 
preceding  year.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  on  the 
farms  at  the  close  of  June,  191 1 : 


Province 


Horses 


Cattle 


Sheep 


Swine 


Prince  Edward  Island 

Nova   Seotia   

New  Brunswick 

8uebec   .' , 
ntario    , 

Manitoba     

Saskatchewan 

Alberta    

British  Columbia1  .... 


34,000 
69,000 
66,700 
371,400 
791,000 
261.800 
365,500 
317,000 
(37,326) 


112,000 

332,600 

233,800 

1,482,000 

2,793,100 

454,500 

588,300 

1,090,300 

(125,000) 


108,600 
351,000 
190,800 
533,400 
975,400 
29,600 
111,300 
179,200 
(33,350) 


46,400 

70,000 

93,000 

697,500 

1.469,800 

136,800 

130,300 

149,400 

(42,000) 


Total 


2,266,400.      7,086,600       2,479,300       2,792,200 


1Brilish  Columbia,  estimated,  not  included  in  above  totals. 
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Mining. — The  estimated  value  of  all  mineral  products,  by  prov- 
inces, was  as  follows,  in  1910:  Ontario,  $43,017,026;  British 
Columbia,  $24,547,817;  Nova  Scotia,  $14,054,534;  Quebec,  $8,193,- 
275;  Alberta,  $7,876,458;  Yukon,  $4,737,375;  Manitoba,  $1470,- 
776;  New  Brunswick,  $585,891;  Saskatchewan,  $557,806,  total- 
ing $105,040,958.  The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  and 
values  of  the  chief  products: 


Minerals 

1909 

1910  » 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Asbestos    

Cement,  Portland 
Coal    

Bar:.::::::::::: 

Gypsum   

Lead  

Nickel    

Petroleum  

Pig  Iron  

Salt   

Silver    

Lime  


. .  ton 

.  bbl. 

..  ton 

...  lb. 

...  oz. 

. .  ton 

...  lb. 

...  lb. 

.  bbl. 

..  ton 

..  ton 

..  oz. 

bush. 


63,349 

4,067,709 

10.501,475 

52,493,863 

453,865 

473,129 

45357,424 

26,282,991 

420,755 

149,444 

84,037 

27,529,473 

5,592,924 


$2,284,587 

5345^02 

24,781,236 

6314,754 

9382,230 

809,632 

1,692,139 

9,461,877 

559,604 

2,222315 

415,219 

14,178304 

1,132,766 


76,678 

4,763376 

12,796312 

66398,074 

"513313 

32387308 

37,271333 

816,896 

104,906 

84,002 

81,983328 

6.721386 


$2,468329 
6,414316 

29311,750 
7.209,463 

10,224310 

1,237,032 

11,181310 

388360 

1361321 

400324 

17.106304 

1.181,407 


Total 


$79,080,556 


$90,166,069 


1  Estimated 

There  is  also  a  large  production  of  bricks  of  all  kinds,  the  total 
output  in  1910  being  valued  at  $6,291,524. 

Manufacturing  and  Forestry. — The  manufacturing  industries  of 
Canada  are  gradually  assuming  importance.  At  present  the  rank- 
ing industry  is  the  production  of  food  products,  such  as  butter  and 
cheese,  flouring  products,  and  canned  goods.  In  1910  the  butter 
and  cheese  factories  produced  250,718,877  pounds,  valued  at  $34.- 
546,701,  in  addition  to  condensed  milk  products  valued  at  $910,- 
842.  The  next  industries  in  importance  are  timber  and  lumber, 
textiles,  metal-working  and  paper  and  printing.  Manufactures 
of  all  kinds  are  summarized  in  the  following  official  statistics 
compiled  in  1906:  Food  products,  5,012  establishments;  timber  and 
lumber,  3,099;  textiles,  2,073;  metals,  1,284;  paper  and  printing, 
907;  clay,  glass,  and  stone,  749;  all  others,  2,672.    By  provinces: 


Provinces 


Establish- 
ments 


Em- 
ployees 


Capital 


Wages 


Value  cf 
products 


Alberta  120 

British  Columbia   ..  459 

Manitoba  354 

New  Brunswick  ....  628 

Nova   Scotia   909 

Ontario    7,996 

P.   E.   Island    286 

Quebec   4,965 

Saskatchewan    80. 

Total  16,796 


2,045 

23,748 

10,333 

19,426 

24,237 

189,370 

2,919 

119,006 

1,444 


$5,545,821 

53,022,033 

27,517,297 

26,792,698 

75,069.191 

397,484,705 

1,680,541 

255,479,662 

3,973,075 


$1,167,107 

11,413,315 

6,909,791 

6,581,411 

82,415,520 
446,676 

47,160,462 
721,875 


$6,116,782 
88,288,378 
28,166,732 
22,133.961 
82J74J2S 

867,860,002 
1361,615 

219,861*48 

1620,172 


892^30     $846,585,023       $166,100,011       $718,352,683 
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The  forest  areas  are  extensive  being  estimated  at  535,000,- 
000  acres.  In  1909  there  were  2,085  sawmills,  giving  employment 
to  55>ooo  men,  with  an  output  of  3,814,942  thousand  feet  of  lumber, 
valued  at  $62,819,477.  The  pulp  mills  numbered  25,  employed 
3,177  men,  with  ah  annual  production  valued  at  $4,246,000.  The 
business  is  prosperous  and  growing. 

Fisheries. — The  territorial  fishing  grounds  of  Canada,  extending 
from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  from  the  Fraser  River  to  Prince  Rupert  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  together  with  about  one-quarter  of  a  million 
square  miles  of  fresh  water  in  the  interior,  constitute  not  only 
the  most  extensive,  but  the  most  abundantly  stocked  commercial 
fishing  waters  in  the  world. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  annual  report,  for  1911, 
of  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries: 

The  total  value  of  all  kinds  of  fish  and  fish  products  taken  by 
Canadian  fishermen  during  the  fiscal  year  1909-10  was  $29,629,170. 
This  is  the  highest  yet  reached  during  any  one  year.  This  result 
was  obtained  by  1,723  vessels,  steamers,  and  tugs,  5  of  which  were 
engaged  in  fur-seal  hunting,  and  41,170  boats,  the  whole  being 
manned  by  68,663  men.  Sailboats  in  the  shore  fishery  are  being 
rapidly  displaced  by  motor  boats. 

The  value  of  the  fisheries  of  each  Province  for  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1910,  was  as  follows: 


Province 


Value  of 
fish 


Province 


Value  of 
fish 


British  Columbia $10,314,765 

Nova  Scotia  8,081,112 

New  Brunswick  4,676,315 

Ontario   2,177,813 

Quebec    1.808,437 

Prince  Edward  Island...  1,197,557 


Manitoba   $1,003,385 

Saskatchewan  172-.580 

Alberta    82.5G2 

Yukon  Territory   113,654 


Total     $29,629,170 


The  following  table  shows  the  relative  values  of  the  principal 
commercial  fishes: 


Kinds  of  Fish 


Value 


Kinds  of  Fish 


Value 


Salmon    $8,204,524 

Cod   3,912,806 

Lobster   3,657,146 

'Herring    2,754,761 

Halibut   1,240,486 

Whitefish  1,000,126 

Mackerel    948.071 

Smelts   868,842 

Haddock    829,653 

Pickerel    685.493 


Trout   

Sardines  

Hake    

Pike    

Clams,  quahogs 

Pollock    

Oysters  

Eels    

Alewives    


$621,123 
551,294 
367,439 
350,356 
341,978 
325,533 
251,904 
100.115 
100,086 


Exports  and  Imports — The  volume  of  the  trade  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  August,  1910,  and  August,  191 1,  shows  the  follow- 
ing comparative  figures; 
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Imports 


Value 
1910 


Value 

mi 


Exports 


Value 
1910 


Value 
1911 


Dutiable 

goods  .  $254,367,396  $298,581,066 
Free  goods.  155,108,467  175,740,720 
Coin     and 

Bullion  8,156,779       18,041,204 


Canadian  produce: 
The    Mine.... 
The   Fisheries 
The  Forest... 
Animal 

produce    . . . 
Agricultural 

products   ... 

^fanufactures 

Miscellaneous 

Foreign  produce 

Coin  ana 

bullion    .... 


$40,366,686 
15,802,204 
48,247476 


$42,562,256 
15,865,839 
42,604,086 


52,377,489      51.734,565 


95,670.303 

33,060,475 

166,776 

19,251,693 


88,349,527 

36,009.927 

198,137 

17,547,937 


Total    ..    $417,632,632    $492,362,989 


Total 


2,597,202        7,543,771 
$307,539,003  $301,316,046 


The  trade  by  countries  for  the  same  period  was  as  follows : 


t                                            = 
Countries 

Imports 

Exports 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1311 

United     States $250,817,232 

United    Kingdom 106,122,808 

Australia  640,243 

British  Africa    1,098.344 

British    East   Indies....  4,006,759 

British  Guiana  3,479,027 

British    West    Indies...  6,176,410 

Newfoundland     1,533,232 

New     Zealand 756,327 

Other     British 661,657 

Belgium     3,670,215 

France 11,007,696 

Germany 8,060,940 

Other     Foreign 20,699,842 

Total     $417,632,632 


$313,770,448 

$112,045,478 

$119,824,675 

110,081,870 

154,657,958 

110,081,870 

470,066 

8,713,013 

8,784,228 

495,777 

2,237,179 

2,590,263 

4,610,557 

106,315 

181,560 

4,121,423 

613,009 

698,117 

6,106,935 

4,374,935 

4,387,282 

1,934,553 

4,072,010 

4,112.391 

883,201 

852,667 

1,040,897 

990,756 

758,627 

763.349 

3,431.470 

2,996,533 

3,067.414 

11,266,900 

2,451,534 

2,627  £07 

10,880,723 

2,680.727 

3,064.479 

23,318,310 

15,978,018 

14,639,0:14 

$492,362,989 

$3(77,539,003 

$301,316,043 

The  total  foreign  trade  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1912,  increased  13  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  Imports  were 
valued  at  $£55,448,604;  and  exports,  $315,317,250.  The  United 
States  sent  $364,339,890  of  the  imports,  and  received  $120,534,993 
of  the  exports.  The  United  Kingdom  sent  $110,390,553  of  the 
imports,  and  received  $151,853,054  of  the  exports. 

Finance. — The  revenue  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  the  six 
months  from  March  31  to  September  30,  191 2,  broke  all  records, 
reaching  $81,378,643.  This  consisted  of  customs,  $56455,140; 
excise,  $10,152,014;  post  office,  $4,850,000;  public  works  and  rail- 
ways, $6,720,578;  and  miscellaneous,  $3,200,911.  The  expenditure 
upon  consolidated  fund  was  $43,931,539.  One  of  the  largest  re- 
ductions in  capital  expenditure  is  on  the  Transcontinental  Rail- 
way, although  construction  has  been  rushed.  The  national  debt 
was  reduced  in  the  six  months  by  $10,430,392,  and  on  September 
30,  1912,  stood  at  $313*508,376. 

The  total  estimates  for  1913-14  were  $179,152,183;  and  the 
grants  for  the  preceding  year,  $169,226,367. 
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The  revenue  received  under  the  head  of  Consolidated  Fund  in- 
cluded, Customs,  $60,156,134;  Excise,  $15,253,353;  Public  Works, 
$10,094,346,  and  Post  Office,  $7,958,548. 

The  following  schedule  gives  a  summary  of  the  entire  esti- 
mates for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1912: 


Estimates  1912 

Charges  of  management..  $323,900 

Civil    government 4,793,511 

Administration  of  justice.  115,783 

Dominion  police  «.  71,000 

Penitentiaries    693,100 

Legislation    704,790 

Arts,  agriculture,  and  sta- 
tistics       2,225,500 

Quarantine   179,000 

Immigration     1,066,250 

Pensions    23,499 

Militia     7,603,350 

Railways  and  canals 

income     947,547 

Public  works,  income 12,856,409 

Mail  subsidies  and  steam- 
ship  subventions    1,733,201 

Naval  service 3,831,500 

Ocean  and  river  service...  1,258,400 
Lighthouse    and    coast 

service  2.679,800 

Scientific  institutions 407,500 

Marine  hospitals  and  sick 

and  distressed  seamen  73,000 

Steamboat  inspection    ....  54,000 

Fisheries  782,500 

Mines   and    geological 

survey    421,900 

Labor  62,300 

Indians   1.719.889 

Royal  Northwest  mounted 

police   753,000 

Government  of  the  North- 
west Territories 8,800 


Estimates  1912 

Government  of  the  Yukon 

Territory    $303,000 

Dominion  lands  and  parts      2,216,984 

Miscellaneous    389,000 

Customs    2,582,500 

Excise   762,700 

Weights  and  measures, 
gas  and  electric  light 
inspection  19S.01G 

Adulteration  of  food,  etc.  32^00 

Railways  and  canals,  col- 
lection of  revenue  ....    11,286,720 

Public  works,  collection  of 

revenue  614,900 

Post  office  8,490,668 

Trade  and  commerce  (in- 
cluding inspection  of 
staples,  etc.) 418,400 

Expenditures     authorized 

by  statute   28,180,870 

Total,   consolidated 

fund    expenditures.  $100,674,627 
Railways   and    canals, 

capital    33,845,573 

Public   works,  capital 2,763,000 

Public  works,  capital, 

marine  department  ...      1,580,000 

Grand  total  $188368,200 

Provision   for   redemption 

of  debt   $8,158,13* 


The  uniform  currency  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  dollars, 
cents,  and  mills.  The  dollar  is  one  hundred  cents,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Canadian  coinage,  United  States  gold  coins  are  ac- 
cepted as  legal  tender. 

Banking. — The  principal  banking  centers  are  Montreal  and 
Toronto.  The  banks  figure  prominently  in  the  development  of 
the  country,  and  with  the  aid  of  their  branches  receive  deposits 
in  one  portion  of  the  Dominion  and  extend  loans  in  another.  In 
1910,  there  were  1,133  savings  banks  in  Canada  with  total  deposits 
of  $8,816,512.  The  28  chartered  banks  of  Canada,  on  December 
£1,1910,  had  a  paid-up  capital  of  $99,676,093,  total  assets  amount- 
ing to  $1,229,790,859,  and  total  liabilities  of  $1,036,075,636,  with 
nearly  one  billion  dollars  on  deposit  and  individual  loans  amount- 
ing to  $870,000,000.  Clearing  houses  are  located  in  Montreal, 
Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Victoria,  Quebec,  London  (Ont.),  Hamilton, 
St.  John,  Vancouver,  and  Halifax.  There  were  2,414  branch 
banks. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  operation  of  the  Post-Office 
Savings  Bank  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1910:  Number  of 
offices,  1,133;  number  of  deposits,  190,510;  amount  of  deposits, 
$8,816,511;  number  of  withdrawals,  96,413;  amount  of  withdraw- 
als, $11,699,649;  accounts  opened,  29,661;  accounts  closed,  36,663; 
accounts  remaining  open,  148,893;  balance  to  credit  of  depositors, 

$43,586,357. 

Defense. — Canada  has  no  regularly  organized  navy.  The  army 
is  more  properly  speaking  a  militia  which  is  controlled  by  a 
militia  council  composed  of  the  Minister  of  Defense  as  president, 
four  military  members,  a  financial  member,  and  a  civil  member. 
The  troops  are  supervised  by  an  Inspector-General.  All  Canadian 
citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and  60  are  liable  to  service  in  time 
of  war.  The  term  in  the  active  army  is  three  years.  The 
peace  strength  of  the  militia  in  191  o  was  4,874  commissioned 
officers,  58,820  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  and  11,520 
horses.    The  military  budget  for  191 2  was  $7,503,350. 

Trade  Routes. — Canada's  location  on  both  oceans  gives  the 
country  many  spacious  harbors  and  maritime  advantages.  The 
chief  Atlantic  ports  are  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Halifax ;  and  those 
on  the  Pacific  are  Victoria  and  Vancouver.  The  number  of  sea- 
going vessels  entered  at  Canadian  ports  in  1910  was  29,784, 
representing  a  total  tonnage  of  20,804,313,  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can vessels  to  visit  Canadian  ports  in  1910,  exclusive  of  the  ex- 
tensive lake  and  river  service,  was  8,692. 

The  railways  now  traversing  western  Canada — the  Canadian 
Northern,  Canadian  Pacific,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific — are 
vying  with  each  other  in  extension  work.  The  Canadian  Pacific, 
the  oldest  of  the  three  railroads,  which  already  crosses  Canada 
from  coast  to  coast,  is  devoting  its  attention  to  double-tracking 
its  system.  This  company  had  11,783  miles  of  track  in  191 1.  The 
Canadian  Northern  had  a  total  of  5,471  miles,  4,120  of  which  are 
laid  in  western  Canada.  The  company  spent  about  $14,000,000 
in  construction  work  in  191 1,  laying  1,000  miles  of  new  track. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  spent  $17,000,000  in  191 1  constructing 
about  1,000  miles  of  new  track. 

The  volume  of  freight  traffic  on  the  Canadian  railways  in  1910 
was  74,482,866  tons,  a  gain  of  7,640,608  tons  over  1909.  The 
number  of  passengers  carried  was  35,894^575;  the  gross  earnings 
were  $173,956,217,  a  gain  of  $28,899,880  over  1909;  and  the 
operating  expenses  were  $120,405440. 

The  Government  work  upon  the  National  Transcontinental 
Railway,  at  the  close  of  1910,  was  estimated  to  be  67  per  cent 
completed  for  the  entire  distance  of  1,804  miles,  and  to  have  cost 
$94,580,500.  The  amount  required  to  finish  it  is  estimated  to 
be  $50,759,200.  The  minister  of  railways  expects  the  comple- 
tion of  all  contracts  during  the  next  three  years. 

Canada  has  six  important  Government  canal  systems,  which 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  River  connections  afford  excellent  inland 
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communications.  The  total  length  of  inland  navigation  rendered 
available  by  these  combined  systems  is  about  3,000  miles,  of  which 
the  St  Lawrence  connections  extend  over  2,384  miles.  The  total 
cost  of  canal  construction  and  enlargement  up  to  19 10  was  figured 
at  $96,962415. 

The  freight  traffic  on  Canadian  canals  during  1010  was  dis- 
tributed as  follows,  in  tons :  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  36,395,^87 ;  Welland, 
2,326,290;  St.  Lawrence,  2,760,752;  Chambly,  669,299;  St.  Peters, 
85,951 ;  Murray,  177,941 ;  Ottawa,  385,261 ;  Rideau,  134,881 ;  Trent, 
46,263;  St.  Andrews,  8,283;  total  42,990,608.  The  total  number 
of  vessels  which  passed  the  lock  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  was  7,972, 
having  a  tonnage  of  23,361,198,  of  which  2,744,  with  a  tonnage  of 
3,173,494,  were  Canadian  vessels,  and  5,228  with  a  tonnage  of 
20,187,704,  were  American  vessels. 

U.  S.  Consular  Service. 

James  W.  Rapsdale,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
William  Harrison  Bradley,  Montreal,  Quebec. 

iohn  G.  Foster,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 
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John  Edward  Jones,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
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CHILE 

(Re publico  de  Chile) 

Capital — Santiago 

President — Ramon  Barros  Luco   (until  1915) 

THE  Republic  of  Chile  extends  over  more  than  thirty-eight 
degrees  of  latitude,  from  170  5/  to  55°  59'  south,  stretch- 
ing from  the  Samu  River  to  Cape  Horn,  occupying  a 
long,  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  Andean  mountain  range 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  a  coast  line  of  2,625  miles  and  an 
average  width  of  only  90  miles.  By  reason  of  its  peculiar  shape 
easy  access  is  afforded  to  the  entire  territory,  and  the  exploitation 
of  its  mineral,  agricultural,  and  various  other  resources  is  both 
easy  and  profitable. 

Early  History. — After  Pizarro  conquered  Peru,  Diego  de  Al- 
magro,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  explored  the  country  to  the  south  un- 
til the  warlike  Indians  obliged  him  to  retreat.  Another  expedi- 
tion was  sent  by  Pizarro  in  1540,  commanded  by  Pedro  de  Val- 
divia,  who  advanced  as  far  south  as  the  site  of  Santiago,  which 
city  he  founded.  Indian  attacks  continued  until  the  year  1640, 
when  the  Spanish  governor  concluded  a  treaty  with  them.    After 
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this  the  Spanish  colonies  prospered,  until  1810,  when  Chile  as- 
serted its  independence. 

The  revolution  continued  for  eight  years,  and  resulted  in  vic- 
tory for  the  colonists  and  the  organization  of  the  new  Republic, 
with  its  first  constitution  drafted  in  181 8. 

Constitution  and  Government — By  the  constitution  adopted 
Mav  25,  1833,  Chile  has  a  republican  form  of  government,  with 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches.  The  legislative  power 
is  vested  in  the  National  Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  the  former,  in  accordance  with  the  new 
census,  will  be  composed  of  37  and  the  latter  of  108  members. 
Senators  are  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years  in  the  proportion  of 
1  for  every  3  deputies,  but  the  Senate  is  partially  renewed  every 
three  years.  Deputies  are  elected  for  three  years  by  direct  vote, 
1  for  every  30,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  thereof  not  less  than 
15,000.  All  male  Chileans  of  21  years  of  age  who  can  read  and 
write  and  are  registered  are  entitled  to  vote.  Congress  meets 
regularly  from  June  1  to  September  1  each  year  at  the  national 
capital,  Santiago. 

The  President  is  elected  for  five  years  by  electors,  who,  in  their 
turn,  are  chosen  by  direct  vote.  He  cannot  serve  for  two  con- 
secutive terms,  and  may  not  leave  the  country  during  his  term 
of  office  or  for  one  year  after  its  expiration  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  Congress.  His  salary  is  $13,000  a  year.  He  is  assisted 
by  a  council  of  State,  of  11  members,  6  of  whom  are  appointed 
by  Congress  and  5  by  the  President;  and  also  by  a  cabinet  of 
6  ministers,  as  follows:  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  Justice  and 
Public  Instruction,  Treasury,  War  and  Marine,  Industry,  and 
Public  Works. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  a  national  supreme  court  of  10  mem-, 
bers,  convening  at  Santiago,  6  courts  of  appeal,  and  minor  courts. 
All  judges  hold  office  during  good  behavior. 

The  Republic  is  divided  into  23  Provinces  and  1  National  Ter- 
ritory, which  are  again  divided  into  departments,  districts,  and 
municipalities.  The  Provinces  are  governed  by  intendentes  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  while  the  departments 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  governors,  and  the  smaller  districts 
are  under  inspectors. 

Area  and  Population, — The  total  area  of  Chile  is  307,620  square 
miles,  and  the  population  in  1910  was  estimated  at  3,500,000.  The 
census  for  1905  showed  a  total  of  3,399,928. 

In  1907  the  population  of  the  principal  towns  was:  Santiago, 
332,724;  Valparaiso,  162,447;  Concepcion,  55,330;  Iquique,  40,171; 
Talca,  38,040;  Chilian,  34,269;  Antofagasta,  32,496;  Vina  del  Mar, 
26,262;  Curico,  17,573;  Temuco,  16,037;  La  Serena,  15,996;  Tal- 
cahuano,  15,561 ;  Valdivia,  15,229.  The  great  majority  of  the 
population  is  of  European  origin.  The  indigenous  inhabitants 
are  of  three  branches:  the  Fuegians,  mostly  nomadic,  living  in  or 
near  Tierra  del  Fuego;  the  Araucans,  in  the  valleys  or  on  the 
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western  slopes  of  the  Andes;  and  the  Changos,  who  inhabit  the 
northern  coast  region.    The  prevailing  language  is  Spanish. 

In  1909  there  were  19,637  marriages,  129,333  births,  and  104,707 
deaths. 

According  to  published  reports,  only  2,543  immigrants  entered 
Chile  during  1910,  when  the  country  was  in  need  of  10  or  15 
times  that  number.    The  Government  encourages  immigration. 

Education  and  Religion. — Education  is  provided  by  the  State, 
but  is  not  compulsory.  Much  attention  was  given  to  educational 
matters  in  Chile  during  1910.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there 
were  2,475  primary  schools  with  207,739  pupils,  and  2,517  teachers 
and  2,153  assistants,  72  high  schools,  with  15,873  pupils  and 
1,031  teachers;  10  normal  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  1,316 
pupils,  and  a  corps  of  35  teachers.  The  appropriation  for  the 
schools  of  Chile  for  1910  amounted  to  $7,317,885.  The  Govern- 
ment also  supports  10  commercial  schools  attended  by  2,296  pupils. 

Professional  and  secondary  instruction  is  provided  in  the  Uni- 
versities (one  belonging  to  the  State,  the  other  a  Catholic  univer- 
sity) and  the  National  Institute  of  Santiago,  and  in  lyceums  and 
colleges  established  in  the  Provinces.  In  the  State  University  the 
branches  included  are  theology,  law,  political  science,  medicine, 
pharmacy,  physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  philosophy,  litera- 
ture and  the  fine  arts.  In  1909  there  were  2,251  students  in  the 
two  Universities.  Industrial,  commercial,  and  agricultural  in- 
struction is  provided  by  the  Government  in  special  schools,  also 
gratuitously,  and  the  various  societies  which  maintain  schools  in 
various  Provinces  and  receive  subsidies  from  the  Government 
for  that  purpose.  Military  instruction  is  obtained  at  the  Military 
Academy  and  4  military  schools,  while  the  Naval  Academy  and  4 
schools  provide  instruction  for  those  wishing  to  join  the  navy. 
Other  institutions  are  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music,  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  the  National  Observatory,  the  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  maintained  by  the  State,  but 
all  religions  are  respected  and  protected.  There  is  one  arch- 
bishop, three  bishops,  and  two  vicars  apostolic. 

Industries  and  Resources.- -Chile  has  three  productive  zones. 
In  the  north  is  a  zone  which  appears  to  be  barren,  but  which  in 
reality,  by  reason  of  the  nitrate  found  there,  has  been  the  chief 
source  of  wealth.  In  the  central  district  are  found  all  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  temperate  zone,  and  most  of  those  of  a  subtropical 
climate.  In  the  extreme  south,  adjacent  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
is  a  newly  developing  region  well  suited  for  sheep  and  similar 
pastoral  industry,  but  showing  also  mineral  possibilities ;  its  natural 
product,  however,  is  an  abundance  of  woods  such  as  pine. 

The  nitrate  fields  in  1830,  when  first  opened,  exported  9,400  tons 
of  crude  material.  In  1910  the  production  broke  all  previous  high 
records  by  reaching  2,539,070  tons,  valued  at  $86,000,000,  or  more 
than  70  per  cent  of  the  total  export  trade. 
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The  central  or  agricultural  district  is  devoted  to  cereals,  pota- 
toes, cotton,  tobacco,  vegetables  and  fruits.  In  1910  there  were 
2,285,320  acres  devoted  to  wheat,  with  a  total  yield  of  20,000,000 
bushels.  Oats  were  exported  to  the  amount  of  33,605  tons;  bar- 
ley, 26,943  tons ;  hay,  5,906  tons.  The  total  production  of  tobacco 
was  1492  tons.  The  total  value  of  agricultural  exports,  in  191  o 
was  $75,500,000,  and  this  included,  in  addition  to  wheat,  corn, 
rye,  oats,  and  forage  plants,  such  products  as  grapes,  honey,  many  of 
the  subtropical  and  other  fruits,  sugar  beets,  tobacco,  and  hemp. 

Cattle  and  sheep  thrive  well  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Re- 
public, and  Punta  Arenas  has  become  one  of  the  first-class 
shipping  ports  of  South  America.  Of  wool  alone  21,000,000 
pounds  were  sent  abroad  from  there,  and  refrigerated  meat  from 
Chile  is  becoming  well  known  in  foreign  markets.  In  1908  there 
were  4,224,266  sheep;  2,303,659  cattle;  516,764  horses;  343,810 
goats;  216,360  swine,  and  83,092  mules. 

After  nitrate,  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  most  im- 
portant mineral  deposit  is  coal,  which  is  not  yet  mined  in  suf- 
ficient quantity,  however,  to  meet  home  consumption.  In  1910 
there  were  2,293,058  tons  consumed,  of  which  1,293,140  tons  were 
imported.  The  annual  output  was,  therefore,  1,000,000  tons. 
Large  veins  of  coal  have  been  found  near  Concepcion. 

Other  minerals  were  obtained  to  the  following  value:  Copper, 
$10,121,925;  borates,  $1,691,445;  iodine,  $2,089,500 ;  gold,  $416,000; 
and  silver,  $407,700. 

In  manufactures,  the  preparation  and  working  of  leather  are 
important,  employing,  in  1910,  13,000  persons,  with  a  capital  of 
$12,500,000,  and  a  yearly  output  valued  at  $20,000,000.  There 
were  22  shoe  factories. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  Chile  had  a  prosperous  year, 
with  the  outlook  good  for  191 1.  According  to  the  latest  published 
reports,  there  were  5,321  industrial  establishments  in  the  country, 
employing  each  more  than  four  operators,  with  a  total  of  75,816 
persons  employed,  of  which  51,087  were  men,  17,828  women,  and 
the  remainder  children.  The  capital  employed  amounted  to  $83,- 
756,268,  with  an  annual  production  valued  at  $112,769,387.  These 
factories  consumed  imported  raw  material  valued  at  $22455,526. 

In  the  mines  60,000  men  are  occupied,  and  in  the  railroads 
65,000,  exclusive  of  manufacturing.  The  largest  number  of  work- 
ing persons  is  in  the  textile  and  clothing  industry,  13,400;  then 
in  the  tanning  and  leather  trades,  13,000,  and  in  domestic  supplies, 
12,000. 

Exports  and  Imports. — The  total  foreign  trade  for  1910 
amounted  to  $224,410,099.  The  exports  amounted  to  $115,782,911, 
against  $106,636,013  for  1909;  and  the  imports  were  $108,627,199, 
against  $95,399,399  for  1909.  In  five  years  the  foreign  commerce 
has  shown  a  gain  of  $165,638,961. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  from  Chile,  by  classes, 
to  all  countries  during  1910: 
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Country 


Animal 
products 


Vegetable 
products 


Mineral 
products 


Wines 

and 

liquors 


Other 

articles 


Total 


Great     Britain 

United     States 

Germany 

France     

Belgium     

Netherlands     

Spain    

Cape     Colony 

Bolivia     , 

Argentina  

Peru     

AH    other    countries. 


$5,163,334 

287,755 

1,783,226 

1,171,808 

141,317 

12,814 


13,950,165 

124,628 

807,318 

59,160 

59,259 

46,742 

1,406 


67,447 
72,935 

106,866 
16,083 


859,350 
849,401 
824,568 
492,526 


$37,266,567 

24*264,299 

20,479,097 

3,947,561 

3,236,880 

2,391,287 

1,987,458 

1,448,167 

1,347 

10,291 

26,028 

3,175,363 


$277 

88 

618 

598 

88 


19,297 

38,644 

1,456 

3,515 


$6,515 

4,108 

72,649 

68,109 

943 

•  •  ■     •  •  • 

1,398 

m  •  •      •  •  * 

338,573 
77,603 
10,963 
15,067 


$46,386,858 

24,680,878 

23,142,907 

5,237,286 

8,438,487 

2,450,843 

1,990,262 

1,448,167 

1,286,014 

1,048,774 

969,881 

3,702,554 


Total     $8,823,644    $8,074,523    $98,234,336  $64,681  $686,828  $116,782,911 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  imports,  by  classes,  into 
Chile  for  the  year  and  the  share  of  the  United  States,  United  King- 
dom, Germany,  and  France  in  that  trade: 


Class 


Total 


United 
States 


United 
Kingdom 


Germany 


France 


Animal  products  

Vegetable     products . . , 
Mineral  products  .... 

Textiles     

Oils,   coal,  etc , 

Paper,  etc 

Wines  and   liquors..., 
Chemicals,  perfumery, 

etc 

Machinery     

Arms,   etc 

All  other  


$9,272,578 

$568,771 

$753,683 

$689,613 

$943,142 

11,797,492 

1,318,763 

1,676,703 

1,911,614 

449,867 

18,822.566 

2,431,407 

6,962,177 

7,607,759 

872,036 

29,114,560 

817,003 

12,156,918 

7,486,407 

2,637,177 

18,777,322 

4,147,656 

8,691,669 

1,037,667 

78,243 

3.354,888 

769,072 

407,468 

1,746,661 

118,991 

2,682,401 

18,222 

596,667 

848,751 

772,766 

2.326,634 

298,628 

613,639 

847,966 

394,626 

9,508,683 

2,724.966 

2,739,226 

3,266,020 

310,967 

1,598.489 

215,470 

504,800 

762,941 

27,021 

1,472,675 

59,818 

237,734 

691,787 

406,114 

Total    $108,627,188    $13.369,774    $34340373    $26,296,071      $7,010,929 

Other  countries  participating  in  the  imports  into  Chile  to  any 
degree  were:  Argentina,  $5,477,808,  of  which  $5,242,138  were 
animal  products;  Peru,  $5,445,989,  made  up  principally  of  vege- 
table products  and  oils  and  coal;  India,  $4,018,250,  of  which 
$3,671,269  were  textiles;  Italy,  $3,227,853;  Australia,  $2,720,656; 
Belgium,  $2,464,941;  Spain,  $1,349,700;  all  other  countries, 
$2,904,644. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Chile  for  191 1  amounted  to  $248,058,- 
202;  imports  being  $127,381,479,  and  exports  $120,676,723,  snowing 
a  balance  of  trade  against  the  country  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years. 

The  United  States  made  substantial  gains  in  nearly  every  field 
of  trade,  except  coal  and  oils. 

Finance. — The  estimated  expenses  for  running  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment during  1913  amount  to  $69,000,000,  divided  as  follows: 
Interior  Department,  $7,460,000;  Foreign  Department,  $1,470,000; 
Justice,  $2,160,000;  Public  Instruction,  $7,340,000;  Treasury  De- 
partment, $15,690,000;  War  Department,  $7,400,000;  Navy  De- 
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partment,  $6,800,000;  Industry  and  Public  Works,  $5,280,000;  Gov- 
ernment Railways,  $15,400,000. 

The  revenue  for  19 13  was  estimated  at  $2,500,000  under  this 
figure,  or  $66,500,000.  The  deficit  for  the  preceding  year  was  ap- 
proximately $2,145,000. 

The  total  foreign  debt  of  Chile,  January  1,  1912,  as  reported  in 
consular  advices,  was  $290,500,000,  a  large  increase  over  the  pre- 
ceding year,  due  to  railway  construction  and  other  improvements. 
Their  most  recent  loan  was  for  $24,332,500,  being  the  remainder 
of  the  $48,202,683  previously  authorized  by  Congress.  This  was 
negotiated  with  the  Rothschilds  and  in  Berlin.  This  brought  the 
total  external  debt  up  to  $171,123,757. 

The  Government  had  further  authority  to  contract  another 
foreign  loan  of  $17,500,000  for  the  purposes  of  national  defense. 

The  internal  debt  amounted  to  $2,193,828;  and  the  floating  debt 
to  $117,182415. 

The  budget  of  19 12  set  aside  approximately  $9,000,000  for  the 
service  of  the  indebtedness.  Chilean  bonds  are  quoted  abroad  at 
from  94  to  100.  The  last  loans  bear  5  per  cent  interest;  and 
amortization  1  per  cent. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  gold  peso,  equivalent  to  36.5  cents 
American  money.  The  paper  peso  is  also  widely  circulated,  the 
premium  for  gold,  in  191 1,  being  65.  Gold  coins  are  the  5,  10,  and 
20  peso  pieces;  silver  coins  are  the  one  peso  and  smaller  coins; 
and  there  are  also  bronze  coins.  There  is  no  Government  bank. 
The  largest  bank  is  the  Bank  of  Chile,  with  a  capital  of  $21,900,- 
000,  this  capital  having  been  doubled  in  19 10.  There  are  25 
banks  of  issue,  which  can  only  circulate  notes  by  making  a  speci- 
fied deposit  in  the  State  Treasury.  In  191 1  these  contained  de- 
posits amounting  to  $103,685,574,  against  $88,668,436  for  the 
same  time  in  1910,  with  loans  and  discounts  amounting  to  $175,- 
801,324  against  $155,169,464  for  the  same  time  in  1910.  There 
are  also  5  foreign  banks,  3  German  and  2  English,  and  several 
agricultural  and  savings  banks. 

Army  and  Navy* — The  Chilean  army  comprises  16  regiments  of 
infantry,  6  regiments  of  cavalry,  3.  regiments  of  field  artillery,  2 
regiments  of  mountain  artillery,  1  battalion  of  railway  troops,  1 
section  of  machine  guns,  and  4  companies  of  sappers  and  miners. 

Under  a  law  enacted  by  the  National  Congress  in  1910,  military 
service  was  made  compulsory,  and  the  total  of  land  and  naval 
forces  was  fixed  at  23,216  men.  Of  this  total,  about  17,132  men 
represent  the  number  of  the  land  forces  actually  under  arms. 
The  war  strength  of  the  Republic  is  estimated  at  150,000  men. 

In  June,  19 10,  the  Chilean  Congress  voted  $22,400,000  for  in- 
creasing the  national  defenses.  In  October  of  that  year  the  Chilean 
Naval  Commissioner  placed  a  contract  for  a  new  graving  dock  at 
Talcahuano  to  cost  $5,000,000. 

The  naval  strength  in  1910  was  as  follows: 
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Type  of  Vessel 


Number 


Displacement 
in  Tons 


Estimated 
Horsepower 


Battleships   

Cruisers,  armored   

Cruisers,    protected ? . 

Torpedo    boats , 


3 

19,000 

32,000 

1 

7,000 

15,000 

4 

14,600 

42,000 

14 

4,468 

63,750 

Total 


44,968 


152,750 


In  addition  there  are  I  monitor,  i  training  ship  and  4  transports. 
Two  25,000-ton  battleships  of  the  Dreadnought  type  have  been 
authorized  and  bids  requested  for  their  construction.  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  navy  aggregates  6,084  officers  and  men. 

Trade  Routes. — Owing  to  its  Pacific  coast  line  of  2,625  miles, 
every  part  of  Chile  can  be  easily  reached  by  water,  there  being 
no  less  than  59  ports  in  the  country,  14  of  which  are  the  so-called 
major  ports,  which  are  ports  of  entry  with  customhouses,  and 
upon  which  the  minor  ports  are  dependent.  The  major  ports  are 
Arica,  Pisagua,  Iquique,  Tocopilla,  Antofagasta,  Taltal,  Caldera, 
Carrizal,  Bajo,  Coqumbo,  Valparaiso,  Talcahuano.  Coronel.  Val- 
divia,  Puerto  Monti,  and  Ancud  Punta  Arenas,  in  the  Strait  of 
Magellan,  is  a  free  port,  where  merchandise  may  be  imported 
and  exported  free  of  duty. 

During  191a  there  were  14,698  clearances  at  Chilean  ports,  of 
which  13,748  were  steamers  and  950  sailing  vessels.  These  ves- 
sels embarked  4,042,112  tons  of  freight  and  discharged  3,369,638 
tons.  The  shipping  interests  of  Chile  about  held  their  own,  but 
the  competition  of  the  foreign  lines  doing  business  along  this 
coast  is  close,  and  the  Chilean  Government  has  withdrawn  all 
support  from  the  Chilean  vessels.  A  strong  effort  was  made 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress  to  get  the  Government  to  pay 
a  subsidy. 

During  the  year  the  Chilean  Congress  passed  a  law  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  make  harbor  improvements  at  Valparaiso  and 
San  Antonio  costing  $14,599,500  and  $5,947,875,  respectively.  It 
is  expected  that  work  on  the  project  will  be  commenced  before  the 
close  of  191 1. 

From  Buenos  Aires  regular  passenger  travel  is  now  carried  on 
through  the  recently  opened  Transandine  tunnel.  Communication 
is  thus  maintained  between  Chile  and  all  parts  of  the  Argentine 
Republic.  Another  line  through  the  Andes,  some  400  miles  to 
the  north,  is  also  planned.  On  January  1,  1911,  the  State  had 
1,491  miles  of  railway  under  construction  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $74,933,300.  The  work  already  done  has  cost  $24,645,790.  When 
these  lines  are  completed  the  Government  will  control  about  3,600 
miles  of  railway.  There  was  a  deficit  of  $2,306,956  in  operating 
the  Chilean  railways  during  1910,  against  $2,332,899  and  $4,164,931 
in  1908  and  1909,  respectively. 

There  were  also  1,9x3  miles  of  privately-owned  railways. 

Chile  handles  a  large  part  of  the  goods  of  Bolivia,  since  that 
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country  has  no  seacoast.     The  new  railway  from  Arica  to  La 
Paz,  the  capital  of  Bolivia,  was  opened  in  191 1. 

There  are  a  number  of  navigable  rivers  in  Chile,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  the  Bueno,  Maule.  Cautin,  Bio-Bio,  and 
Valdivia.  They  rise  in  the  mountains  ana  empty  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  running  distances  varying  from  23  to  150  miles,  their  total 
navigable  length  amounting  to  972  miles. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To  the  United  States 

Senor   Don  Eduardo  Suarez,   M.,   Envoy  Extraordinary   and  Minister   Pleni- 
potentiary. 
Senor  Don  Felipe  Aninat,  First  Secretary. 

From  the  United  States 

Henry    P.    Fletcher,    Envoy    Extraordinary    and    Minister     Plenipotentiary. 

Santiago. 
Roland  B.  Harvey,  Secretary  of  Legation. 
Alfred  A.  Winslow,  Consul,  Valparaiso. 
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CHINA 

(Ta  Ch'ing  Kuo — Chung  Kuo) 

Capital — Peking 

President — Yuan   Shih-Kai    (elected  Feb.   15,   1912) 

THE  land  of  China  is  located  in  southeastern  Asia,  and  ex- 
tends over  one-third  of  the  continent.  It  is  situated  between 
lat.  180  and  560  N.,  and  long.  730  and  1350  E.,  being 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Siberia,  on  the  west  by  Siberia,  Russian 
Turkestan,  and  Kashmir;  on  the  south  by  India,  Burma,  Anam, 
and  smaller  countries,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Length, 
from  north  to  south,  is  3,000  miles,  and  width  2,400  miles. 

In  general  the  country  is  one  vast  plain  in  the  northern  part, 
some  of  this  portion  being  desert  land.  Two  parallel  ranges  of 
mountains  run  from  east  to  west  in  the  center,  and  the  southern 
and  extreme  western  parts  are  broken  by  mountains.  Two  great 
rivers,  the  Hoang-Ho  and  Yangtze,  with  their  tributaries,  flow 
cast  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

History. — China  was  until  lately  the  oldest  existing  empire,  but 
little  of  her  early  history  has  been  recorded.  Wu  Wang  founded 
the  Chow  dynasty,  which  continued  from  1100  B.  C.  to  255  B.  C. 
In  the  third  century  B.  C,  Tsiu-She-Hoang-Ti  destroyed  all 
books  which  dealt  with  the  past  history  of  China.  He  also 
built  the  Great  Wall,  a  canal,  and  public  buildings.  In  206  B.  C, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Lew  Pang,  founder  of  the  Han  dynasty. 
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The  Empire  was  divided  into  three  States  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  but  toward  the  end  of  that 
century  they  were  again  united  under  one  ruler.  Civil  war  raged 
in  the  tenth  century,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  the  Tsung 
dynasty.  Tartar  and  Mongol  bands  troubled  the  Chinese  about 
this  time.  Kublai  Khan,  founder  of  the  Mongol  dynasty,  as- 
cended the  throne  and  removed  the  capital  to  Peking.  In  1368, 
his  ninth  descendant  was  succeeded  by  Hungwu,  of  the  Ming  dy- 
nasty. This  ruler  added  Tongking  and  Cochin-China  to  the  Em- 
pire and  peace  continued  for. two  centuries.  The  Tartars  again 
troubled  China,  and  in  1643  the  Manchus  helped  the  Chinese 
against  them.  A  Manchu  prince  assumed  charge  of  affairs,  with 
his  seat  in  Peking.  Kang-hi,  the  second  of  the  Manchu  em- 
perors, who  ruled  between  1662  and  1722,  extended  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Empire  by  the  conquest  of  Tibet.  China's  first  treaty 
with  a  Christian  country  was  that  with  Russia,  in  1689.  The 
United  States  concluded  a  treaty  in  1844,  and  in  the  same  year 
a  similar  treaty  was  concluded  with  France.  The  Chinese  records 
show  26  dynasties,  covering  a  period  of  about  5,000  years,  during 
which  time  nearly  300  rulers  occupied  the  throne. 

Reforms  have  been  instituted  in  many  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, notably  in  finance,  education,  railways,  and  defense.  The 
new  Government  has  been  negotiating  a  loan  with  six  great 
powers,  which,  if  successful,  will  enable  them  to  bring  many  of 
these  reforms  into  practice. 

The  ancient  form  of  government  was  overturned,  in  December, 
191 1,  by  a  revolution  which  had  been  fomenting  in  secret  for 
several  years,  and  a  Republic  was  established.  So  thoroughly  had 
the  reform  party  laid  their  plans,  that  except  for  a  few  premature 
riots  the  revolution  was  practically  bloodless.  The  Imperial  dynasty 
was  forced  into  "voluntary"  abdication,  and  the  ancient  Provinces 
declared  their  independence.  Later  when  a  Republic  was  set  up, 
they  voluntarily  entered  it  as  separate  States,  thus  forming  the 
United  States  of  China. 

It  is  too  soon  to  predict  the  permanency  of  the  new  form  of 
government.  Pessimism  is  freely  expressed  in  European  circles, 
and  the  negotiation  of  foreign  loans  has  seriously  hampered  the 
Republic;  but  the  reform  party  now  in  power  seem  intent  upon 
building  a  new  nation,  founded  upon  the  best  ideals  of  Western 
civilization. 

Government. — The  President  of  the  Republic  is  chosen  by  popu- 
lar vote.  His  official  advisers  are  a  Vice-President,  Premier,  and 
Cabinet  of  ten  secretaries,  as  follows:  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance, 
Education,  War,  Justice,  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Com- 
munications, and  Navy. 

The  Advisory  Council  consists  of  126  members,  five  from  each 
of  the  25  territorial  divisions,  or  States,  and  one  from  the  District 
of  Koko-Nor.  Each  State  has  its  own  Governor,  popularly 
elected. 

O  D-17 
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The  Imperial  Government  before  its  fall  had  been  promising 
constitutional  reform  for  several  years.  The  principles  of  the  con- 
stitutional government  to  be  introduced  in  19 17,  and  the  progress 
to  be  made  in  the  intervening  years,  were  described  in  an  edict  is- 
sued August  27,  1908.  The  provincial  assemblies  were  created  in 
1909,  and  in  19 10  the  work  of  taking  the  census,  and  preparing  the 
provincial  budgets,  was  outlined.  In  191 1  steps  were  taken  to 
establish  courts  of  justice  and  a  new  criminal  code. 

Area  and  Population.— The  entire  area  of  China  is  4,277,170 
Square  miles,  divided  as  follows:  China  proper,  1,532,* 
420:  Manchuria,  363,610;  Tibet,  463,200;  Mongolia,  1,367,600;  and 
Chinese  Turkestan,  550,340  square  miles.  The  18  provinces  are 
included  in  China  proper.  A  census  was  undertaken  in  1910  and 
completed  in  January,  191 1,  but  as  It  was  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  taxation,  only  the  heads  of  families  were 
counted.  This  census  (according  to  United  States  Consular 
reports)  places  the  population  of  the  whole  country  at  329,542,000 
and  that  of  China*  proper  at  304,003,000.  The  population  of  the 
city  of  Peking  $9  returned  as  1,017,209  and  of  the  metropolitan 
district  outside  of  Peking  (neither  of  which  is  included  in  the 
census  for  China  proper)  as  4,654,219.  The  population  of  Man- 
churia is  given  as  14,917,000. 

It  was  found  that  the  number  of  families  in  the  whole  country 
in  1910  was  59,824,918. 

Combining  the  estimates  as  thus  obtained  with  the  actual  count 
of  individuals  where  such  was  made,  the  following  population 
figures  were  obtained: 
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Chiria  and  Provinces 


Population 


China     proper S04.00S.OOI 

Metropolitan     district 6,071.000 

Manchuria 14,317,000 

Hsinchian*     1,491,000 

Manchu     military     organization •  i 1,7QO»000 

Dependencies 700,000 

Totll 3»  ,642,000 

The  population  of  Tibet,  which  is  not  included  in  the  forego- 
ing, is  estimated  at  6,500,000. 

Since  1885  the  following  estimates  have  been  made  of  th€ 
population  of  China  proper:  Popoff  (1894),  421,800,000;  Parker, 
385,000,000;  Rockhill  (1905),  270,000,000;  Chinese  Imperial  Cus- 
toms, 422,000,000. 

While  the  figures  contained  in  the  1910  census  are  no  more 
than  approximated,  "they  are  worthy,"  reports  Minister  Calhoun, 
"of  a  considerable  amount  of  credence,  and,  in  fact,  form  the  only 
returns   available." 

The  following  ports  were  open  to  foreign  trade,  the  population 
for  1910  being  given: 
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Ports 


Population 


Ports 


Population 


Aigun    

Amoy    

Antung 
Canton     .... 
Changsha  ... 

Chef 00    

Chinking  . . 
Chinwangtao 
Chungking    . 

Daircn    

Foochow  . . 
Hangchow  . . 
Hankow 

Harbin    

Hunchun   ... 

Ichang    

Kiukiang    . . 
Kiungchow 
Kongmoon 
Lungchow 
Manchouli  .. 
Mengtx     .... 
Nanking    . . . 


9,000 

114,000 

143,000 

900,000 

230,000 

95,000 

184,000 

5,000 

598,000 

16,000 

624,000 

350,000 

828,000 

30.000 

20,000 

70,000 

36,000 

42,000 

62,000 

25,000 

6,000 

20,000 

267,000 


Nanning  . . 
Newchwang 
Ningpo  .... 
Pakhoi  ... 
Samshui 
Sansing  . . . 
Santuao  . . 
Shanghai   . . 

Shasf    

Soochow    - . 
Suifenho     . 
Swatow  .... 
Szemao     . . . 
Tatungkow 
Tcngyuch 
Tientsin  .... 
Tsingtau  ... 
Wenchow 
Wuchow  ... 
Wuhu     .... 
Yochow  .... 


37,000 

52,000 

400,000 

20,000 

6,000 

9,500 

8,000 

651,000 

86,000 

500,000 

2,000 

96,000 

15,000 

3,000 

10,000 

800,000 

84,000 

100,000 

51,000 

129,000 

20,000 


Total     7,708,500 


The  total  number  of  foreigners  in  China  in  1909  was  88,310. 
Of  these  55401  were  Japanese,  9,952  Russian,  9,499  British,  2,341 
Germans,  3,396  Portuguese,  3,168  Americans,  1,818  French,  other 
nationalities  being  represented  by  less  than  2,735. 

In  1910  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  compiled  a  table  which 
showed  the  number  of  foreign  commercial  firms  to  be  3,239,  with 
141,868  employees.  Japan  headed  the  list  with  1,601,  followed  by 
the  United  Kingdom  with  601,  Russia  with  298,  Germany  with 
no  and  America  with  100. 

Education  and  Religion. — In  1903,  a  commission  of  three  was 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  study  the  school  problem,  and 
as  a  result  of  its  report  a  Board  of  Education  was  established 
in  Peking.  In  this  city  there  is  the  Imperial  University,  a  Gov- 
ernment institution,  where  Japanese,  English,  French,  German, 
and  Russian  are  taught,  besides  scientific  branches.  European 
and  Japanese  professors  are  employed,  but  the  Chinese  educa- 
tion of  the  students  is  in  the  hands  of  native  teachers. 

In  Wuchow  prefecture,  local  Buddhist  temples  have  been  taken 
for  school  purposes.  A  number  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  mis- 
sion schools  are  located  at  Shanghai.  A  consular  report  in  April, 
191 1,  says: 

"That  China  is  gradually  working  out  its  great  problem  of  educat- 
ing its  young  people  along  modern  lines  is  becoming  more  and 
more  evident.  Six  years  ago  in  schools  in  the  metropolitan  Prov- 
ince of  Chihli  there  were  only  about  8,000  students,  while  now 
there  are  nearly  250,000  in  modern  schools.  The  schools  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  of  the  Chihli  provincial  board  of 
education  now  include,  among  facilities  afforded  in  the  Province 
by  the  Government,  independent  of  mission  or  other  schools,  I 
university  at  Tientsin,  1  provincial  college  at  Paotingfu,  17  indus- 
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trial  schools,  3  high  normal  schools,  49  elementary  normal  schools, 
2  medical  colleges,  3  foreign-language  schools,  8  commercial 
schools,  5  agricultural  schools,  30  middle  schools,  174  upper 
primary  schools,  101  mixed-grade  primary  schools,  8,534  lower 
primary  schools,  131  girls'  schools,  174  half -day  and  night  schools. 
The  university  at  Tientsin  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
institution  of  the  sort  in  China.  However,  the  Imperial  University 
at  Peking  is  developing  rapidly  and  will  soon  be  a  strong  institu- 
tion." 

The  principal  religions  are  Taoism  and  Buddhism.  Confucian- 
ism is  more  a  system  of  philosophy  than  a  religion.  The  ancient 
religions  were  the  subject  of  attack  during  the  revolution,  and 
many  temples  and  idols  were  destroyed.  There  are  about  1,550 
Buddhist  priests,  this  religion  being  dominant  throughout  the  coun- 
try; but  all  three  of  the  above  faiths  are  held  by  the  majority  of 
the  Chinese  simultaneously.  Next  to  them  in  importance  is  the 
Mohammedan  religion,  its  followers  being  estimated  at  30,000,000. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  long  had  a  foothold  in  scattered 
parts  of  the  country  and  now  claims  1,000,000  adherents.  Protes- 
tant missions  of  more  recent  date  have  about  200,000  converts. 

Agriculture. — The  greater  part  of  the  native  population  is  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  farmer  ranks  second  in  the 
four  classifications,  next  to  the  scholar,  and  before  the  merchant 
and  artisan.  The  land  is  well  distributed  in  this  country,  and 
ten  acres  is  considered  a  good-sized  farm.  Every  available  foot 
is  utilized.  The  land  belongs  to  the  State  nominally,  and  the 
farmer's  title  ceases  when  he  fails  to  cultivate  it,  but  it  is  seldom 
that  a  farm  is  forfeited.  Tobacco  is  grown  throughout  China, 
and  sugar-cane  is  produced  in  the  provinces  of  Che-kiang,  Fukien, 
Kiang-si,  and  Kwang-tung.  Hemp  is  grown  in  two  provinces, 
Hu-nan  and  Shen-si,  while  in  the  province  of  Kiang-su  the  silk- 
worm is  cultured.  The  farming  implements  are  crude,  but  the 
farmers  still  prefer  them  to  those  of  foreign  manufacture.  Ir- 
rigating ditches  run  everywhere  through  the  farming  districts, 
fed  from  abundant  supplies  of  water  on  the  mountain  slopes. 
Tea,  cotton,  cereals,  sugar,  and  indigo  are  the  chief  products. 
Oranges,  pineapples,  bananas,  and  other  fruit  are  grown  in  the 
south,  while  apples,  grapes  and  peaches  flourish  in  the  north.  The 
total  amount  of  tea  exported  in  1909  was  199,792,400  pounds,  a 
decrease  from  the  previous  year  of  10,207,600  pounds.  It  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  figures  for  cereal  crops,  as  most  of  them  are 
raised  in  a  small  way  for  immediate  consumption.  The  cultivation 
of  the  poppy  for  opium  has  been  restricted  to  a  marked  degree, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Government.  It  decreased  from  6,000,000 
lbs.  in  1908,  to  4,500,000  lbs.  in  1910.  Camphor  has  long  been  a 
valuable  export,  but  the  destruction  of  trees  in  South  China  is  fast 
destroying  the  industry.  Cotton  is  rapidly  becoming  a  valuable 
article  of  export,  in  North  China.  The  exportation  of  bean  oil, 
commonly  supposed  to  be  monopolized  by  North  China  and  Man- 
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churia,  amounted  to  816,533  pounds  at  Canton  in  1910.  The  soy 
bean  is  gradually  being  introduced  into  the  farming  districts  of 
South*  China,  and  should  do  well.  Camphor  oil,  following  cam- 
phor, fell  from  27,299  pounds  in  1909  to  4,876  pounds  in  1910. 
While  China  proper  is  very  closely  cultivated,  there  are  great 
tracts  of  land  in  Manchuria  which  are  yet  virgin  soil. ,  An  Ameri- 
can agricultural  expert  employed  by  the  Chinese  Government 
reported,  in  191 1,  as  follows:  "Manchuria  contains  about  360,000 
square  miles,  two-thirds  of  which,  240,000  square  miles,  or  153,600,- 
000  acres,  may  be  fairly  estimated  as  cultivatable.  It  is  an  un- 
charted region  so  far  as  agricultural  production  is  concerned; 
one  cannot  state  definitely  what  the  available  soil  areas  are  in 
Manchuria  and  Eastern  Mongolia.  It  is  no  wild  guess,  however, 
to  say  that  there  are  at  least  300,000  square  miles  of  agricultural 
land,  the  better  parts  of  which  will  produce  under  good  manage- 
ment, 30  to  40  hundredweight  of  grain  per  acre,  and  the  least 
productive  5  to  10  hundredweight." 

Live  Stock. — China  is  not  noted  as  a  pastoral  country,  and  no 
official  figures  or  estimates  can  be  obtained  as  to  the  number  of 
live  stock.  The  breeding  of  swine  is  by  far  the  most  popular 
t  industry  in  this  line,  Cochin  China  alone  producing  nearly  1,000,- 
000  head  of  swine.  Both  the  lack  of  cattle  in  Siam  and  the 
Philippines  and  the  disposition  of  Chinese  farmers  to  grow  animals 
for  sale  are  having  a  marked  influence  upon  the  lines  of  trade 
with  those  countries.  The  fact  that  the  Philippines  need  cattle 
so  badly  for  farming  purposes,  and  as  a  meat  supply,  and  that 
Siam  and  other  South  Asiatic  countries  are  rapidly  losing  what 
cattle  they  have,  has  stimulated  exports  of  cattle  from  several 
Chinese  ports.  China  proper  has  furnished  the  greater  portion 
of  the  shipments  so  far  made,  but  French  China  at  present  is 
developing  a  good  supply,  and  by  reason  of  the  better  condition 
of  the  animals  furnished  is  commencing  to  secure  a  notable  ad- 
vantage in  the  markets.  The  country,  however,  excels  in  the  rais- 
ing of  chickens,  ducks,  and  geese.  For  hundreds  of  years  China 
was  the  greatest  poultry-producing  nation  in  the  world,  and  prob- 
ably this  is  true  to-day,  not  only  as  regards  the  total  production  but 
also  in  per  capita  use.  For  considerable  portions  of  the  popula- 
tion poultry  is  the  only  animal  food  used,  and  for  the  more  well- 
to-do  classes  it  is  an  ordinary  meat  diet  the  year  around.  Ducks 
are  pickled,  dried,  tinned,  and  otherwise  preserved  and  shipped 
to  many  parts  of  the  world  to  Chinese  who  are  away  from  a 
home  supply.  Eggs  of  all  kinds  are  used  fresh  and  are  cured 
by  burying  in  clay  and  lime  until  they  acquire  something  of  the 
quality  of  cheese  and  are  a  great  Chinese  luxury. 

For  the  most  part  chickens  and  ducks  are  produced  upon  the 
usual  basis  of  practically  all  Chinese  production — the  family  house- 
hold. There  are  few  families  in  China,  even  in  the  larger  cities, 
that  do  not  have  at  least  some  chickens.  Ducks  are  raised  in 
immense  numbers  on  farms  along  the  canals  and  rivers  of  central 
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and  south  China  and  are  everywhere  much  more  common  than 
chickens. 

The  trade  in  eggs  and  egg  products  is  rapidly  increasing,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  exports  of  egg  albumen  and 
yolks  in  1908  were  valued  at  $463,038  gold  and  the  shipments 
of  fresh  and  preserved  eggs  at  $1,234,785  gold;  while  in  1909  the 
values    were    $818,829    and   $1,529,685,    respectively. 

Manufactures  and  Mining. — Manufactured  products  include  silk, 
paper,  porcelain,  clocks,  linen,  and  gunpowder.  Printing  as  a  fine 
art  furnishes  employment  for  many;  while  weaving,  embroidery, 
engraving  on  wood,  stone  and  metal,  ivory  carving,  bronze  cast- 
ings, lacquer  ware,  and  gold  and  silver  work,  reveal  fine  taste  and 
workmanship.  Iron  and  steel  mills  have  been  opened  in  recent 
years,  while  a  few  cotton,  woolen,  flour,  and  rice  mills  are  operated. 

China  furnishes  over  one-quarter  of  the  world's  silk  supply, 
this  industry  outranking  that  of  tea  in  importance.  There  are 
26  silk-winding  establishments  in  Shanghai,  and  19  at  Chifu.  Dur- 
ing 1910,  shipments  amounted  to  54,400  baled  (1  bale=ii2  lbs. 
net),  as  compared  with  43,700  bales  the  previous  year.  Of  this 
quantity  the  United  States  took  about  one-half,  as  compared  with 
one-third  the  previous  year.  The  average  shipments  for  five . 
years   amounted  to  nearly   11,000,000  lbs.  valued  at  $23,000,000. 

Coal  is  found  in  many  of  the  provinces,  and  when  properly 
mined  is  predicted  to  become  a  large  source  of  economic  wealth. 
At  Shantung  mines  are  being  worked  extensively.  The  Shan-si 
coal  field  covers  an  area  of  13,500  square  miles.  The  fuel  mined 
is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  Pennsylvania  anthracite.  The 
western  half  of  this  province  is  rich  in  its  yield  of  bituminous  coal. 
In  the  same  province  iron  ores  are  abundant,  having  been  worked 
by  native  methods  since  early  times.  The  output  of  coal  in  the 
Fushun  mines,  Manchuria,  was  1,200,000  tons  in  1910.  A  Japanese 
syndicate  is  operating  other  valuable  iron  mines  at  Ta-yeh.  Cop- 
per, lead,  quicksilver,  tin,  zinc,  antimony,  gold,  silver,  and  petro- 
leum are  to  be  found  in  various  districts,  but  have  not  as  yet  been 
developed  in  an  extensive  way.  The  Board  of  Commerce  has  con- 
trol of  mining  operations  and  is  letting  out  contracts  chiefly  to 
foreign  syndicates.  The  export  of  tin  has  become  a  valuable 
factor,  shipments  in  1910  being  valued  at  over  $2,500,000. 

Exports  and  Imports^ — Notwithstanding  the  political  dis- 
turbances in  China  the  value  of  the  net  foreign  trade  of  the  Re- 
public (according  to  U.  S.  Consular  advices),  advanced  over  the 
previous  record  year  of  iqio.  The  direct  foreign  trade  in  191 1 
was  valued  at  $551,747,369,  an  advance  of  $1,169,030  over  the 
year  191 o. 

This  growth  in  the  trade  was  due  to  the  increased  imports,  the 
value  of  which  amounted  to  $306,477,562.  The  exports  of  native 
goods  decreased,  their  value  being  $245,269,807.  Details  for  the 
preceding  year  were  as  follows: 
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Countries 


Imports 


Exports 


United  States,   including  Hawaii 

Australia,  New  Zealand,  etc , 

Austria-Hungary     

Belgium     

British     India 

Canada     

Dutch   East   Indies 

Krance     

French     Indo-China 

Germany     

Hong   Kong    

Italy     

Japan,    including    Formosa 

Korea     

Macao     

Netherlands     

Philippine     Islands 

Russia    

Siam     

Straits  Settlements  

Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  Aden,  Algeria,  etc. 

United    Kingdom 

All    other   countries 


$16,181,670 

427379 

1,158,670 

7,586,823 

28,682,742 

755,402 

3,756.823 

1,801,506 

3,902,609 

13,943,466 

111,881,548 

331,227 

50,083,002 

1,554,329 

4,835,927 

781,872 

347,204 

10,470,600 

371,708 

5,421310 

71,733 

46,294,312 

360,841 


$21,068,462 

403,487 

1,074321 

4,267,976 

2,958,839 

1,025,129 

934,747 

25,336,270 

1,378,023 

8,706,601 

70,941,709 

7,064,336 

40,197326 

1,716,705 

3,038,899 

4,687,364 

102,681 

29,990,164 

1,238,028 

3.665,947 

5.667,523 

12,203.936 

826,273 


Total 


$310,951,094 


$248,498,746 


By  principal  articles  the  exports  and  imports,  for  1910,  were  as 
follows : 


Exports 

Imports 

Articles                            Value 

Articles                           Value 

Silk   and  manufactures 

of     $64,857366 

Tea     ; 23,445,087 

Cotton,  raw   18,862,155 

Animals    and    products..  17301,918 

Beans     14.011,017 

Seed    11,247,409 

Bean    cake 9,794,614 

Oils     9.129.811 

Provisions     7382,389 

Chemicals   and  drugs....  4320,540 

Fruits    and    nuts 4,106,076 

Wood  and  manufactures 

of    4,101371 

All    other    articles 59334,294 


Total  exports  $248,493,746 


Cotton  and  manufactures 

of     $88,188,176 

Opium     36,155380 

Breads  tuff  s   24,639342 

Iron  and  steel,  manufac- 
tures    of 24460,951 

Sugar     14,5(55,521 

Oils     14,187,497 

Fish    6,767,869 

Dyes,    paints,    etc 6,348,631 

Tobacco    6,145,926 

Coal     6301,063 

Wool,  manufactures  of..  4,038,810 
Leat  her   and  manufac- 
tures    of 3,093,119 

All   other  articles 68,397,118 

Total  imports $302,084,693 

Reexports    $8,866,501 

Grand  Total  $310,951,094 


The  total  import  and  export  trade  of  Manchuria  for  1910,  a9 
shown  by  the  Maritime  and  Native  Customs  returns,  amounted 
to  $109,830,706,  as  compared  with  $102,060,117  for  1909.  Of  this 
sum  the  net  foreign  imports  formed  $37480,457,  and  the  native 
imports  $16,189,721,  making  the  total  imports  $53,670,178,  in  con- 
trast to  a  total  of  $47,616,105  for  1909.  Exports  were  valued  at 
$56,160,528,  of  which  products  worth  $36,361,811  went  to  foreign 
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countries  and  $19,798,717  to  Chinese  ports.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  1909  were:  Total  exports,  $54,444,012;  shipments  to 
foreign  countries,  $35,335,310;  to  Chinese  ports,  $19,108,702. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  foreign  trade  of  South  China  is 
transacted  through  the  British  port  of  Hong  Kong.  In  1910,  28.6 
per  cent  of  China's  exports,  and  37  per  cent  of  the  imports  passed 
through  this  port.  The  imports  of  opium  into  Hong  Kong  in  1910 
amounted  to  4,919,040  pounds,  as  compared  with  5,477»&59  pounds 
in  1909  and  6,411,159  pounds  in  1908.  The  exports  of  opium  from 
Hong  Kong  to  China  in  1910  amounted  to  4,304,996  pounds,  as 
compared  with  5,096,684  pounds  in  1909  and  5,591,004  pounds  in1 
1908.  The  decrease  in  shipments  to  China  from  Hong  Kong 
therefore  amounted  to  about  15.5  per  cent. 

Finance. — The  financial  system  of  China  is  now  undergoing 
much-needed  reform.  It  has  hitherto  been  impossible  to  get  ac- 
curate figures.  Under' the  Imperial  system,  each  of  the  Provinces 
was  called  upon  to  pay  a  contribution  to  the  central  administration, 
and  this  was  raised  by  internal  revenue  duties,  or  "likin."  Xo  ac- 
counting was  ever  made  of  the  sums  received. 

In  his  first  message  before  the  Advisory  Council,  April  29,  1912, 
President  Yuan  Shih-Kai  advised  extensive  reforms,  such  as  the 
lightening  of  the  burden  of  taxation  and  a  proper  accounting  of 
same,  a  unified  system  of  currency,  weights  and  measures,  etc. 

The  President  stated  that  an  increase  in  customs  duties  was 
under  advisement,  also  the  abolition  of  likin  or  transit  taxes,  and 
the  reduction  of  export  taxes,  by  which  means  the  income  from 
the  maritime  and  native  taxes  would  be  increased  to  $42,000,000, 
from  the  present  total  of  about  $30,000,000. 

The  budget  estimates  for  the  year  1913,  as  prepared  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Finance,  showed  that  the  estimated  income  from  all 
sources  for  the  year  should  exceed  $207,872,000.  The  estimated 
expenditure  was  $233,100,000,  showing  a  deficit  of  $25,228,000. 
The  administrative  expenditure  of  the  capital,  Peking,  amounts  to 
about  $3,500,000  per  month,  including  pay  of  troops  and  police. 

China  had  no  foreign  debt  until  the  end  of  1874,  when  a  loan 
of  $3,138,375,  bearing  8  per  cent  interest,  was  contracted,  and 
secured  by  the  customs  revenue.  Extensive  borrowings  have  had 
to  be  made  to  meet  the  expenses  and  indemnity  of  the  war  with 
Japan.  The  total  indebtedness  in  1900  was  $278,775,000,  the 
principal  loans  being  the  Russian  of  1895,  the  Anglo-German  of 
1896,  and  the  Anglo-German  of  1898,  each  of  $80,000,000.  The 
country's  obligations  in  190 1  were  increased  by  a  sum  of  $270,- 
000,000,  the  amount  of  the  indemnity  paid  to  the  Powers  on  account 
of  the  Boxer  uprising.  Several  minor  loans  have  since  been  ob- 
tained, chiefly  for  railway  construction,  and  the  total  foreign  debt 
amounted,  in  191 1,  to  about  $700,000,000. 

Negotiations  were  conducted  during  1912  for  an  international 
"six-power"  loan  of  $300,000,000,  for  development  and  reform :  but 
the  required  guarantees  were  not  obtained. 
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The  monetary  unit,  the  silver  tael,  has  fluctuated  widely  in 
value,  being  now  equivalent  to  from  65  cents  to  70  cents,  American 
money. 

The  new  coinage  provided  for  by  Imperial  decree  on  May  24, 
1910,  was  not  put  in  circulation  during  the  year,  but  a  large  part 
of  the  loan  for  $50,000,000  concluded  on  April  21,  191 1,  with 
certain  groups  of  American,  British,  French,  and  German  bankers 
will  be  devoted  to  establishing  the  new  coinage  on  a  sound  financial 
basis.  The  decree  fixed  the  dollar,  or  yuan,  as  the  unit  of  Chinese 
currency  throughout  the  Empire,  the  standard  to  be  silver  tem- 
porarily. The  new  dollar  is  to  weigh  41746  grains  troy,  and  tho 
subsidiary  coins  are  to  be:  Silver — 50,  25,  and  10  cents;  nickel — 
J,  2,  and  1  cent ;  copper — $  and  1  cash.  The  ministry  of  finance 
is  to  supervise  the  issue  of  the  new  coinage,  which  will  be  minted 
at  the  central  mint  in  Tientsin  and  at  branch  mints  in  Hankow, 
Chengtu,  and  Mukden,  all  other  provincial  mints  being  closed. 

Defense. — The  army  of  China  consisted,  until  the  last  few  years, 
of  the  "Eight  Banners"  or  standing  troops,  which  were  indif- 
ferently organized  and  equipped;  also  the  "Green  Flag"  or  local 
militia. 

An  effort  to  form  a  national  army  is  now  being  made,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  organization  will  be  complete  in  1913.  The 
forces  will  consist  of  37  divisions,  numbering  28,000  officers  and 
430,000  men.  There  are  12,000  men  in  each  division,  forming  a 
regiment  of  cavalry,  artillery,  two  infantry  brigades,  service 
troops,  battalions  of  pioneers,  and  ballooning  and  machine-gun 
sections.  The  cavalry  and  special  troops  are  maintained  on  a 
war  footing,  and  the  infantry  will  be  doubled  from  the  first 
reserve  in  time  of  war.  Japanese  officers  have  in  their  care  the 
training  of  the  men. 

The  navy  consists  of  4  cruisers,  aggregating  14,000  tons,  6 
torpedo-boat  destroyers,  built  for  China  by  Japan,  in  1909,  4  river 
gunboats,  and  a  few  miscellaneous  vessels. 

Trade  Routes. — The  ports  open  to  trade  are.:  Newchwang,  Chin- 
wantao,  Tientsin,  Chef 00,  Shanghai,  Soochow,  Chinkiang,  Nanking, 
Wuhu,  Kiukiang,  Hankow,  Yochow,  Changsha,  Shasi,  Ichang, 
Chungking,  Hangchow,  Ningpo,  Wenchow,  Santu,  Foochow, 
Amoy,  Swatow,  Canton,  Samshui,  Wuchow,  Kongmoon,  Nanning, 
Kiungchow,  and  Pakhoi.  Lungchow,  Menhtsz,  Szemao,  and 
Ten^yueh,  on  the  frontiers  of  Tonkin  and  Burmah,  and  Yatung 
in  Tibet,  are  stations  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Foreign  Customs. 
Mukden,  Antung,  and  Tatiengkow  and  many  other  inland  places 
in  Manchuria  have  recently  been  opened  to  foreign  trade.  The 
import  trade,  exclusive  of  Hong  Kong,  centers  chiefly  at  Shang- 
hai, Tientsin,  Hankow  and  Canton,  while  the  bulk  of  the  exports 
pass  through  the  ports  of  Shanghai  and  Canton.  The  vessels  en- 
tering at  all  ports  in  1910  numbered  219,810,  of  88,776,689  tonnage. 
There  were  96,196  steamers.  Chinese  vessels  numbered  146,- 
075;  Japanese  31,197;  and  British  28,000.    Internal  trade  is  car- 
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ricd  on  by  means  of  native  highways,  which  are  usually  very 
narrow,  and  numerous  canals  and  navigable  streams. 

The  first  line  of  railway,  10  miles  \n  length,  was  constructed 
in  1876  by  an  English  company,  but  was  purchased  by  the  Chinese 
Government  and  closed  a  few  months  later.  In  1897  two  or  three 
other  short  lines  were  begun,  but  were  almost  wholly  destroyed 
in  the  Boxer  uprising  of  1900 — the  last  determined  effort  to  root 
out  foreign  innovations.  Since  that  time  railway  construction  has 
been  fairly  rapid.  In  191  o  there  were  about  25  long  and  short 
lines  in  operation,  the  longest  being  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway 
(1077  miles),  under  Russian  control.  The  total  mileage  was  7,330 
miles.  About  20  other  lines  are  projected  or  under  construction, 
but  it  will  be  several  years  before  the  most  important  of  these 
are  completed. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To  the  United  States 

Mr.  Chang  Yin  Tang,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
Mr.  Yung  Kwai,  First  Secretary. 

From  the   United  States 

William  James  Calhoun,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 

Peking. 
Edward  T.  Williams,  Secretary  of  Legation. 
Fleming  D.  Cheshire,   Consul  General,  Canton. 
Amos  P.  Wilder,  Consul  General,  Shanghai. 

George  E.  Anderson,  Consul  General,  Hong  Kong   (British  Colony). 
Fred  D.  Fisher,  Consul  General,  Mukden. 
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COLOMBIA 

(Re publico  de  Colombia) 

Capital — Bogota 

President — Don  Carlos  E.  Restrepo  (until  1914) 

THE  Republic  of  Colombia,  occupying  the  northwestern  cor- 
ner of  South  America,  extends  from  lat.  2°  40'  to  12°  25* 
north,  and  from  68°  to  790  west  long.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Panama,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  on  the  east  by  Ven- 
ezuela ;  on  the  south  by  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Ecuador ;  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Three  chains  of  mountains  which  cross  the 
country  produce  a  variety  of  climate  and  products,  ranging  from 
the  temperate  to  the  tropical. 

Early  History. — When  Columbus  discovered  Cape  Gracias  a 
Dios  in  1502,  he  sailed  along  the  Colombian  coast  for  a  consider- 
able distance,  but  did  not  make  any  attempt  to  settle  the  country. 
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Alonso  de  Ojeda  in  1508  was  granted  the  land  lying  east  of  the 
River  Darien.  Ojeda  succeeded  in  establishing  colonies  along  the 
coast,  but  his  attempts  to  conquer  the  Chibcha  kingdom,  situated 
on  the  high  plateau,  were  fruitless*.  Jimenez  de  Quesada  estab- 
lished friendly  relations  with  the  aborigines,  a  highly  civilized 
people,  similar  to  the  Incas  of  Peru.  He  established  his  capital, 
the  present  city  of  Bogota,  at  the  site  of  the  old  Chibcha  capital. 
A  governor-general  was  appointed  by  Spain,  and  the  name 
changed  to  the  Province  of  New  Granada,  and  in  the  year  1718, 
it  was  made  a  viceroyalty.  In  1810,  the  last  viceroy  was  deposed. 
The  revolution  lasted  for  nine  years,  ending  in  the  defeat  of  the 
royalist  forces.  General  Simon  Bolivar  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
union  between  Venezuela  and  New  Granada,  and  in  1819  the  new 
Republic  adopted  the  title  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  Bolivar 
was  the  first  President.  Ecuador  joined  the  union  in  1829,  but 
when  Bolivar  died,  the  following  year,  the  union  was  dissolved. 
The  Republic  of  New  Granada  was  subsequently  styled  the  Grana- 
dine  Confederation,  then  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  and 
lastly  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

Constitution  and  Government. — By  the  constitution  adopted 
August  4,  1886,  the  Republic  of  Colombia  abolished  the  Federal 
Union  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  several  States,  and  adopted  the 
unitary  republican  form  of  government,  with  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  branches. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  constituting  the 
National  Congress,  are  intrusted  with  the  legislative  power,  the 
former  chamber  consisting  of  35  and  the  latter  of  92  members. 
Senators  are  elected  indirectly  for  a  term  of  four  years  by  electors 
chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  representatives  are  elected  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people  for  the  same  term,  at  the  rate  of  1  for  every 
50,000  inhabitants.  Two  substitutes  are  elected  for  each  senator, 
and  representative  to  replace  them  in  case  of  absence  or  inability 
to  serve.  Congress  meets  at  the  capital,  Bogota,  every  two  years 
on  February  1,  for  a  period  of  90  days.  It  may  prolong  its  ses- 
sions indefinitely  or  be  called  in  extra  session  by  the  President. 

The  President  is  elected  by  Congress  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
His  salary  is  $12,000  per  annum.  There  is  no  vice  president,  but 
two  designados,  first  and  second,  also  elected  by  the  Congress,  sue* 
ceed  the  President,  respectively,  in  case  of  his  absence.  The 
President  is  assisted  by  7  Ministers  in  charge  of  the  Departments 
of  the  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  War,  Public  Instruction, 
Public  Works,  and  Treasury. 

The  judiciary  comprises  a  Supreme  Court,  located  at  Bogota,  a 
superior  tribunal  for  each  Department,  and  a  number  of  minor 
courts.  The  Supreme  Court  is  composed  of  7  members,  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic  for  a  term  of  five  years,  while 
the  justices  of  the  superior  courts  are  appointed  for  a  term  of 
four  years. 

Under  a  decree  of  1910,  the  Republic  was  divided  into  15  De- 
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partments,  2  Territories  and  4  Comisarias.  Executive  authority  in 
each  Department  is  vested  in  a  governor  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, while  the  Intendencies  and  Comisarias  are  governed  by 
special  commissioners.  The*  provincial  and  district  executive 
authorities  are  likewise  appointed  by  the  President,  but  municipal 
councils  are  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  Colombia  is  438,436  square 
miles,  and  the  population  (census  of  191 1)  5,031,850,  not  includ- 
ing scattered  tribes  of  savages. 

The  chief  cities  are  as  follows:  Bogota,  121,257;  Medellin,  71,- 
004;  Barranquilla,  48,907;  Cartagena.  36,632;  Manizales,  34,720; 
Sonson,  29,346;  Pasto,  27,760;  Cali,  2j,j\y\  Aguadas,  26,423; 
Ibague,  24,693;  Palmira,  24,312;  Neiva,  21,852;  Monteria,  21,521; 
Yarumal,  21,250;  Cucuta,  20,364. 

The  prevailing  language  is  Spanish,  but  the  people  are  mingled 
Spanish,  French,  Indian,  Negro,  and  other  races.  About  35,000 
uncivilized  Indians  still  live  in  the  mountain  regions. 

Education  and  Religion. — Education  is  free  and  is  provided  by 
the  State,  but  is  not  compulsory.  In  1909,  there  were  2,987  schools 
with  an  attendance  of  235,000  pupils.  Nearly  all  of  the  secondary 
schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Catholic  Church.'  Nor- 
mal schools  have  been  established  in  5  departments,  and  a  mining 
school  is  located  at  Zipaquira.  There  are  3  colleges,  all  Catholic, 
also  a  National  School  of  Commerce,  a  National  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  a  National  Academy  of  Music. 

The  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  all  other  forms  of  worship 
are  tolerated.    There  are  4  archbishops  and  10  suffragans. 

Products  and  Industries. — Colombia  is  naturally  well  supplied 
with  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth.  Coffee,  cacao,  sugar  cane, 
tobacco,  and  bananas  are  successfully  grown  and  largely  exported, 
and  the  extensive  forests  contain  a  number  of  valuable  cabinet 
and  other  useful  woods  and  medicinal  plants.  Vegetable  ivory 
and  rubber  are  other  products  of  export;  also  "Panama"  hats,  in 
the  manufacture  of  which  the  natives  have  acquired  considerable 
skill.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  has  been  but  little  ex- 
ploited, although  its  emerald  mines  furnish  the  world's  chief  sup- 
ply of  these  gems.  Gold  is  found  in  many  places,  and  silver,  plati- 
num, mercury,  iron,  and  lead  also  exist ;  salt  mines  and  pearl  fish- 
eries are  government  monopolies.  Petroleum  has  recently  been 
found  in  paying  quantities. 

Emerald  mining  is  a  government  monopoly.  The  Muzo  group 
of  mines  which  produce  the  finest  stones  have  an  annual  output  of 
768,940  carats.  The  emerald  country,  however,  is  very  inaccessible 
and  primitive  methods  have  to  be  employed.  In  191 1,  gold  was 
exported  to  the  value  of  $3,369,951;  silver,  $407,690;  platinum, 
$260,632. 

The  coasts  and  hot  regions  produce  corn,  sugar  cane,  sea-island 
cotton,  rubber,  cacao,  bananas,  fibers,  tropical  fruits,  and  vege- 
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tables  while  the  mountains  and  uplands  yield  coffee,  apples, 
peaches,  berries,  potatoes,  wheat,  barley,  and  in  fact  all  of  the 
products  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  but  are  little  cultivated.  The 
entire  country  is  suitable  for  stock  raising,  the  pastures  in  many 
sections  remaining  green  the  year  round.  Coffee  is  by  far  the 
leading  article  of  export,  amounting  in  1909  to  $6,339,119.  The 
annual  yield  is  about  600,000  bags.  Bananas,  next  in  importance, 
were  exported  to  the  value  of  $1,117,787.  The  principal  cereals 
are  neglected,  and  much  of  the  grain  consumed  is  imported. 

The  live  stock  in  1909  numbered  2,800,000  cattle,  2,300,000 
swine,  746,000  sheep,  341,000  horses,  257,000  mules,  and  361,000 
goats. 

The  principal  manufacturing  industries  are  those  for  the  making 
of  textile  goods,  glass,  earthenware,  matches,  and  hats,  iron  foun- 
dries, and  flour  and  sugar  mills. 

Exports  and  Imports. — The  value  of  the  Colombian  foreign 
trade  for  the  year  1910,  according  to  the  director  general  of  sta- 
tistics, amounted  to  $34,650,790.  Imports  were  $17,025,637,  and 
the  exports  $17,625,152.  For  the  year  191 1,  the  figures  were:  ex- 
ports, $22,375,900;  and  imports,  $18,108,863;  showing  a  total  in« 
crease  of  trade  over  the  preceding  year  of  $5,474,670. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  (1911)  were:  vegetable  products, 
$14,375,300;  mineral  products,  $4,507,761;  animal  products,  $1,- 
960,410;  manufactured  products,  $1,347,394.  Coffee,  included  in 
foregoing,  $9,475,449;  bananas,  $2,172,000;  rubber,  $900,887.  Ex- 
ports to  the  United  States,  $12,248,995;  United  Kingdom,  4,596,- 
138;  Germany,  $1,910,354.  Imports  from  United  States,  $5,404,976; 
United  Kingdom,  $5,038,790;   Germany,  $3,242,635;   France,  $1,- 

718,748.   . 
The  principal  imports  are  manufactured  foods  and  drinks,  metal 

products,  and  textiles.    The  largest  imports  from  the  United  States 

were  flour,  wheat,  steel,  cement,  drugs,  and  chemicals,  mining  and 

agricultural  machinery,  hardware,  and  railway  rolling  stock. 

Finance. — According  to  the  President's  message  in  July,  1912, 
the  revenues  were  $12,685,120;  and  the  estimated  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures for  1913  balanced  at  $12,500,000.  A  law  has  been  passed 
by  Congress  requiring  an  outlay  of  $3,500,000  for  national  defense. 
Other  large  expenditures  of  the  Government  in  1913  will  be  $6,- 
000,000  for  the  Tamalameque  Railway;  $4,000,000  for  public  in- 
struction, wireless  telegraphy,  the  Girardot  to  Beltram,  and  the 
Barbacoas  to  Pasto  railways,  and  $6,000,000  for  port  sanitation. 
A  new  customs  tariff  is  proposed  in  accordance  with  the  report  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

The  internal  debt  in  191 3,  was  $8,233,433;  and  the  foreign  debt 
$12,433,000.  In  addition,  the  State  guarantees  the  bonds  of  three 
railways,  amounting  to  $9,800,000. 

By  a  decree  of  July  9,  1909,  the  budget  was  revised  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  sweeping  economies  in  all  branches. 

The  monetary  unit,  since  June,  1907,  has  been  the  gold  peso,  of 
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the  same  value  as  the  United  States  dollar.  Prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  gold  standard,  there  was  a  large  amount  of  paper  money 
in  circulation  (about  600,000,000  pesos)  which  is  exchangeable  on 
the  basis  of  $100  paper  equals  $1  gold,  and  which  is  to  be  re- 
called. For  several  years  the  Government  endeavored  to  main* 
tain  the  value  of  this  currency  as  compared  with  gold  at  a  ratio 
of  1  to  100.  The  cancellation  by  destruction  of  fixed  amounts  of 
currency  as  agreed  on,  has  been  fairly  successful  in  maintaining 
this  commercial  ratio.  Gold  coins  are  1,  2}4,  and  5  pesos.  Silver 
coins  are  the  peso,  the  .half-peso,  the  peseta,  and  the  real.  Silver 
coinage  is  legal  tender  for  amounts  not  exceeding  $10  gold. 
Nickel  coins  for  1,  2,  and  5  dollars  paper  are  legal  tender  up  to  2 
dollars  gold. 

The  State  depository  is  the  Central  Bank,  which  has  an  author- 
ized capital  of  $9,000,000,  and  which  is  allowed  to  issue  notes 
to  twice  the  amount  of  the  capital  paid  in.  The  bank  is  also 
commissioned  to  recall  outstanding  paper  money  in  favor  of  gold. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  national  army  has  three  branches,  infan- 
try, cavalry,  and  artillery.  Military  service  is  compulsory.  The 
strength  of  the  permanent  army  is  fixed  annually  by  Congress. 
In  191 1  there  were  6,800  officers  and  men.  The  war  strength  is 
estimated  at  120,000  men. 

The  navy  comprises  5  cruisers,  3  gunboats,  1  troopship,  and 
auxiliary  vessels. 

Trade  Routes. — The  principal  port  is  Puerto  Colombia,  or  Sa- 
banilla,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  River  and  con- 
nected by  rail  with  Barranauilla,  18  miles  distant.  The  seaport 
may  be  called  the  landing  place  for  passengers  and  merchandise, 
Barranquilla  being  the  real  center  of  business  activity  as  well  as 
the  place  of  departure  for  the  Magdalena  River  steamers.  Other 
ports  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  Cartagena,  Santa  Marta,  and  Rio 
Hacha.  On  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Buenaventura  and  Tumaco  are  the 
most  important  ports. 

Colombia  has  a  fine  system  of  interior  waterways,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  the  Magdalena  River,  navigable  by  vessels  of 
considerable  draft  for  a  distance  of  over  800  miles,  but  impeded 
at  several  points  by  rapids.  The  Atrato  is  navigable  for  200  miles 
inland,  and  the  Sinu  for  no  miles.  The  Cesar,  the  Cauca,  the 
Nechi,  the  Lebrija,  the  Sogamoso,  and  some  of  the  smaller  trib- 
utaries are  navigable  for  various  distances. 

The  city  of  Bogota  is  best  reached  via  Barranquilla,  from  which 
point  a  regular  steamship  service  is  maintained  with  Girardot,  on 
the  Magdalena  River,  whence  there  is  railway  connection  by  way 
of  Facatativa. 

There  are  several  short  lines  of  railway,  but  no  trunk  line,  the 
topography  of  the  country  rendering  construction  difficult.  The 
total  length,  in  191 1,  was  614  miles.  There  were  no  cart  roads  of 
importance  built  during  the  year.  As  in  the  past,  steamboats, 
mules,  and  oxen  continued  to  be  the  chief  means  of  transportation. 
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It  ifi  said  that  over  30  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  Colombia  de- 
pend upon  the  carrying  trade  for  a  livelihood.  Extension  of  the 
principal  railroad  now  in  course  of  construction  was  suspended 
in  July,  1910. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To  the   United  States 

Scnor    Don    Julio    Betancourt,    Enyoy    Extraordinary    and    Minister    Pleni- 
potentiary. 
Senor  Don  Roberto  MacDouall,  First  Secretary  of  Legation. 

From  the    United   States 
James  T.  Du  Boii,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Bogota. 
Isaac  A.   Manning.   Consul,   Barranquilla. 
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COSTA  RICA 

(Re  public  a  de  Costa  Rica) 

Capital — San  Jose 

President — Ricardo  Jimenez   (until   1914) 

I^HE  southernmost  of  the  Central  American  republics,  Costa 
Rica,  is  geographically  situated  between  lat.  8°  and  n° 
16'  north  and  long.  81  °  40'  and  85°  40'  west.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Nicaragua,  on  the  east  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on 
the  south  by  Panama,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
topography  of  Costa  Rica  is  similar  to  that  of  other  Central 
American  Republics,  inasmuch  as  the  mountain  range,  which 
crosses  its  territory  almost  in  its  entirety,  and  which  reaches  con- 
siderable altitude,  is  the  predominant  feature. 

Early  History. — Columbus,  on  his  last  voyage,  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Costa  Rica,  in  1502,  but  his  settlement  was  destroyed  by 
the  Indians,  Other  explorers  were  no  more  fortunate,  the  In- 
dians opposing  an  effective  resistance  and  repeatedly  destroying 
the  colonies.  Hernan  Sanchez  de  Badajoz  was  the  first  even 
partially  to  subdue  the  Indians  and,  in  the  year  1540.  founded 
the  city  of  Badajoz.  In  the  year  1565  Juan  Vasquez  Coronado 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Nueva  Cartapo,  as  the  country  was 
then  called,  and  finally  established  Spanish  rule  over  practically 
all  the  country.  When  the  captain-generalcy  of  Guatemala  was 
established  Costa  Rica  was  incorporated  therewith  and  later,  with 
Guatemala,  formed  a  part  of  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain.  As 
such  its  history  is  largely  interwoven  with  the  history  of  this 
viceroyalty. 
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Upon  the  formation  of  the  Central  American  Republic,  Costa 
Rica  became  a  State  of  the  Union,  and  with  it,  in  the  year  1822, 
was  annexed  by  the  Emperor  of  Mexico.  With  the  fall  of  that 
empire  the  Central  American  States  formed  a  short-lived  Fed- 
eration. Afterward,  as  the  States  composing  the  Federation 
one  by  one  withdrew,  Costa  Rica  declared  her  independence  on 
April  1,  1829. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  present  constitution  of  the 
Republic  was  adopted  December  7*  1871,  some  slight  amendments 
having  since  been  added.  The  Government  is  divided  into  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  branches.  The  legislative  power  is 
exercised  by  one  single  body  called  the  Constitutional  Congress 
and  composed  of  43  deputies.  It  meets  in  the  capital,  San  Jose, 
on  May  1  and  continues  for  60  days,  which  period  may  be  con- 
tinued for  90  days  if  the  Chamber  so  decides.  The  President  can 
also  convene  it  in  extraordinary  session.  The  deputies  are  elected 
by  indirect  vote  of  electors  chosen  by  the  people  at  the  rate  of 
one  deputy  for  every  8,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  exceeding  4,000. 
A  number  of  substitutes  are  elected  at  the  same  time.  Suffrage, 
with  some  property"  or  educational  qualifications,  is  possessed  by 
natives  and  naturalized  citizens  over  20  years  of  age.  A  stand- 
ing committee  of  five  deputies  represents  Congress  during  its 
recess  and  advises  the  President  in  all  matters  which  would  or- 
dinarily come  before  the  Chamber. 

The  President  is  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  deputies, 
i.  e.,  by  an  electoral  college  chosen  by  popular  vote.  His  term 
of  office  is  four  years,  with  an  annual  salary  of  about  $7,365, 
and  he  may  not  be  reelected  for  a  second  consecutive  term. 
There  is  no  vice  president,  but  three  designados,  known'  as  first, 
second,  and  third,  are  named  by  Congress  to  exercise  the  executive 
power  in  case  of  the  death,  absence  from  the  country,  resigna- 
tion, or  incapacity  of  the  President. 

The  cabinet  is  composed  of  ^ivt,  secretaries,  to  wit:  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Interior  and  Judicial  Police,  Public  Instruction,  Finance 
and  Commerce,  and  Promotion. 

The  judicial  powers  are  vested  in  a  national  supreme  court, 
two  courts  of  appeal,  and  minor  courts.  The  five  justices  of  the 
supreme  court  are  chosen  by  Congress,  while  other  justices  are 
appointed  by  the  supreme  court. 

The  Republic  is  divided  politically  into  five  provinces  and  two 
Comarcas  (Territories),  which  are  again  divided  into  cantons 
and  these  into  districts  and  municipalities.  The  Provinces  and 
Comarcas  are  administered  by  governors  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic.  The  canton  and  district  chiefs  are  ap- 
pointed upon  recommendation  of  the  governors,  and  are  assisted 
by  municipal  councils  elected  by  popular  vote. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  is  23,000  square  miles,  and  the 
population,  on  January  r,  1909  (according  to  official  estimates) 
was  361,779,  divided  as  follows:  San  Jose,  112,957;  Alajuela,  85,- 
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656;  Cartago,  56,912;  Heredia,  40,591;  Guanacaste,  31,103;  Pun- 
tarenas,  18,603;  Limon,  15,957. 

The  principal  cities  are  as  follows:  San  Jose,  27,532;  Cartago, 
9,505;  Heredia,  7,416;  Alajuela,  5,777;  Limon,  5,224;  Puntarenas, 
4,690;  Liberia,  2,493. 

There  are  about  3,500  native  Indians  and  8,000  foreigners.  The 
immigration  in  1909  totaled  8,871,  and  the  emigration  was  8,316. 
The  births  for  this  year  numbered  15,600,  and  the  deaths  9,154. 

The  prevailing  language  is  Spanish. 

Education  and  Religion. — Primary  education  is  compulsory  and 
provided  by  the  State.  In  19 10  there  were  324  primary  schools, 
with  949  teachers  and  31,500  pupils.  In  San  Jose  there  is  a 
lyceum  for  boys,  and  a  high  school  for  girls,  both  of  which  in- 
clude normal  training.  There  are  also  colleges  in  three'  other 
towns,  as  well  as  schools  for  law,  science,  and  industrial  train- 
ing; 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  the  State  religion,  but  liberty 

is  allowed  other  creeds. 

Products  and  Industries. — The  two  chief  products  of  Costa  Rica 
are  bananas  and  coffee,  the  two  forming  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
export  trade  of  1910.  The  cultivation  of  bananas  is  the  most  im- 
portant industry,  for  both  climate  and  soil  are  suited  to  their 
cultivation,  and  the  large  consuming  markets  axe  -easily  reached 
by  regular  steamship  lines.  In  1910  there  were  9,097,285  bunches 
snipped,  valued  at  $3,231,167.  The  United  States  consumed  8,000,- 
249  bunches.  The  total  producing  area  in  this  year  was  83,200 
acres.     Limon  is  the  chief  port  from  which  this  fruit  is  shipped. 

Costa  Rican  coffee  has  been  famous  for  many  years  on  account 
of  its  high  quality.  During  19 10  the  total  exports  were  31,673,- 
237  pounds,  valued  at  $2,751,024.  Abouf  68,000  acres  of  ground 
are  devoted  to  coffee  cultivation. 

The  production  of  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  occupies  about  64,- 
000  acres  of  ground,  but  most  of  this  is  for  local  consumption. 
Sugar  cane  occupies  about  25,000  acres.  Cacao  production  is  on 
the  increase  and  is  becoming  an  important  export.  Since  1904, 
systematic  efforts  have  been  made  in  planting  and  cultivating 
it,  with  appreciable  results.  An  executive  decree  of  November 
23»  I9°9»  witn  a  view  to  encouraging  the  development  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  Republic,  admits  imports  of  seeds,  vegetables,  and 
plants  free  of  duties.  There  is  a  variety  of  tropical  fruits  and 
plants. 

The  cattle  imported  into  the  Republic  after  January  1,  1909, 
were  exempt  from  duty,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Government 
ceased  paying  a  bounty  on  cows  brought  in  for  breeding  purposes. 
Live  stock  in  1910,  numbered  373,630  cattle,  63,651  horses,  and 
113,316  swine. 

The  Tropical  Zone  on  the  Atlantic  side  includes  a  section  of 
territory  from  20  to  22  miles  in  width  covered  with  a  prolific 
growth  of  lofty  trees.    This  forest  zone,  together  with  the  wooded 
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district  of  the  San  Juan  River  and  extending  to  the  borders  of 
Lake  Nicaragua,  comprises  two-thirds  of  the  territory  of  the 
Republic.  In  it  are  found  in  abundance  the  native  hardwoods 
of  the  country,  including  iron  wood,  cedar,  mahogany,  and  other 
cabinet  woods,  together  with  logwood  and  a  number  of  other 
trees  used  in  commerce  for  dyeing  and  tanning. 

The  mining  industry  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  is  being 
encouraged  and  stimulated  by  the  Government  by  the  free  im- 
portation of  mining  machinery^  tools,  and  implements.  The  prin- 
cipal products  of  the  mines  are  gold  and  silver,  although  deposits 
of  nickel,  iron,  and  manganese  are  also  found. 

The  entire  exports  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  during  1910, 
amounting  to  $811,186,  were  certified  to  the  United  States.  The 
Abangarez  gold  fields  of  Costa  Rica  have  made  steady  progress  in 
the  development  of  their  holdings,  and  their  output  has  steadily 
increased. 

While  Costa  Rica  is  not  a  manufacturing  country,  there  are 
sufficient  industries  to  supply  many  local  wants.  Shoes  are  well 
made,  and  other  articles  of  domestic  consumption  are  produced  by 
native  skill. 

Exports  and  Imports, — The  foreign  trade  of  Costa  Rica  during 
1911,  according  to  official  statistics,  reached  the  total  of  $17,796,-* 
352,  consisting  of  imports  valued  at  $8,872,161  and  exports  valued 
at  $8,924,191.  THe  imports  and' exports  by  principal  countries  for 
191 0  were  as  follows : 

■a»^»—  ■  ■  ■  ■  »  ■  ■ 


Countries 


Exports 


Imports 


United     States.... 
United  Kingdom 

Germany     

France     

Central     America. 
Other    Countries. 


$5,206,803 

3,053,069 

389,653 

39484 

66,896 


$4,181,506 
1,318,474 
974.371 
821,106 
681,230 
775,815 


Total 

<W»1 


88,644,606 
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152,502 


Imports  and  exports  of  leading  articles  were  as  follows: 


Exports 


Articles 


Value 


Bananas     

Coffee   

Gold  and  silver  bullion. 

Hides    (cattle)    

Rubber 

Cocoa     

Mother-of-pearl     

Timber 

Tortoise  shell    


$4,230,238 

2,751,024 

811,186 

125.094 

102,280 

41,178 

21,798 

78.620 

8,608 


Total    $8,170,026 


Imports 


Articles 


Value 


Cotton  goods  $823,383 

Flour     339,846 

Structural   iron   and  steel..  290,406 

Railroad  material  ..., 246,348 

Lard     217,468 

Lumber 153,063 

Coal       148.069 

Drugs     127,616 

Electrical   material   ,,..  106*607 

Leather    • 98,298 

Canned  goods  • 74,359 


Total     $2,615,542 
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Finance. — According  to  the  report  made  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  April  16,  191 1,  the  treasury  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  1910,  exactly  balanced,  and  were  apportioned 
as  follows: 


Revenue 


Expenditures 


National     Taxes $3,898,433  Departm ent    disburse- 

Administrative    funds....         136,257                    menu     $4,252,115 

Credit    operations 1,217,194             Administrative    payments..  117,505 

Land    tales 31,828              Credit    operations 647,873 

From    other   sources 222,832              Property   bought   and' im- 
proved       6,889 

Sundry    payments 482,162 

Total     $6,506,644  Total     85,506,544 

The  estimated  budget  for  1913  was:  receipts,  $4,138,500;  dis- 
bursements, $4, 1 26,694. 

The  public  debt,  Jan.  1,  1913,  consisted  of  an  external  loan  of 
$10,000,000,  at  4  per  cent  for  ten  years  and  5  per  cent  thereafter; 
an  internal  debt  of  $5,304,770;  and  railway  5  per  cent  bonds 
amounting  to  $7,000,000. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  gold  colon,  equivalent  to  46.5  cents 
American  money.  The  new  silver  coinage  consists  of  fractions 
of  the  colon,  in  50,  25,  10,  and  5  cent  pieces.  There  are  also 
nickel  and  copper  coins. 

There  are  three  banks  in  Costa  Rica,  the  Anglo-Costa  Rican 
Bank,  and  the  Bank  of  Costa  Rica,  with  a  capital  of  $480,000  and 
$800,000  respectively,  and  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Costa  Rica, 
founded  in  1905,  with  a  capital  of  $480,000.  Banks  of  issue  must 
keep  a  reserve  in  gold  equal  to  half  their  note  circulation.  The 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  Costa  Rica,  on  March  31,  1909,  were  in 
circulation  to  the  amount  of  $1,152,000;  of  the  Anglo-Costa  Rican 
Bank,  $576,000;  and  of  the  Commercial  Bank  they  amounted  to 
$480,000. 

Defense. — The  maximum  standing  army  in  time  of  peace  is 
1,000  men.  The  war  strength  is  estimated  at  40,000.  The  active 
army  consists  of  3  brigades,  and  3  companies.  The  land  forces 
are  supplemented  by  a  motor  launch  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  a 
tugboat  on  the  Pacific  side. 

Trade  Routes. — Costa  Rica,  with  a  seacoast  on  both  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  in  direct  steamer  communication, 
through  Limon,  with  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  States, 
Europe,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  northern  part  of  South  America ; 
on  the  Pacific  side,  Puntarenas  is  in  regular  communication  with 
Panama,  ports  of  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  California.  At 
Limon,  terminal  facilities  are  excellent.  There  are  two  wharves 
with  accommodations  for  six  large  and  two  small  steamers,  and  so 
equipped  with  track  facilities  that  loading  and  unloading  can  be 
carried  on  directly  from  the  car  to  the  vessel.    At  Puntarenas, 
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the  harbor  has  only  15  feet  of  water  at  low  tide,  necessitating  the 
handling  of  the  cargo  by  lighters. 

On  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya,  a  steamboat  line  connects  Puntarenas 
with  the  local  ports  on  that  body  of  water,  but  these  can  be  reached 
overland  from  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Nicaragua.  The  only 
other  means  of  approach  from  this  Republic,  to  the  north,  is  over 
the  road  on  which  the  two  Governments  maintain  regular  postal 
service. 

There  are  16  rivers,  some  of  which  are  navigable  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  inland,  the  most  important  of  these  being  the 
Rio  San  Juan  and  its  tributaries.  This  river,  which  flows  along 
the  northern  boundary  of  Costa  Rica,  communicates  with  Lake 
Nicaragua,  situated  in  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  and  navigable 
for  large  vessels. 

Costa  Rica  has  in  actual  operation  427  miles  of  railway,  in- 
cluding branches  and  sidings.  Of  this  mileage  69  miles  is  the 
property  of  the  Government,  141  miles  belongs  to  the  Northern 
Railway  Co.,  and  217  miles  to  the  Costa  Rica  Railway.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Costa  Rica  Railway  is  leased  to  the 
Northern,  so  that  the  whole  system  of  some  358  miles,  having  its 
focal  point  at  Port  Limon,  is  under  one  general  management. 
Both  these  roads  are  well  constructed  with  steel  and  iron  bridges, 
suitable  stations,  and  side-tracks,  and  are  maintained  in  good  con- 
dition. Various  branch  lines  have  been  extended  up  and  down  the 
coast  for  the  service  of  the  banana  industry.  The  main  line  leaves 
Limon,  passing  through  Matina,  Siquirres,  Turrialba,  and  Cartago, 
reaching  San  Jose,  the  capital,  at  a  distance  of  103  miles.  The 
system  is  continued  to  Alajuela,  14  miles  north  of  San  Jose. 

The  Pacific  Railway  extends  from  San  Jose  to  Puntarenas,  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  a  distance  of  69  miles.  The  connecting  link 
between  Cascajal  and  El  Roble,  a  distance  of  12  miles,  was  com- 
pleted in  October,  19 10,  thus  affording  through  connection  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  making  the  sixth  transcontinental 
railroad  route  in  the  two  Americas. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To  the  United  States 

Senor    Don    Joaquin    Bernardo    Calvo,    Envoy    Extraordinary    and    Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 

From  the  United  States 

Lewis     Einstein,     Envoy     Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,   San 

Jose. 
Gustavus  L.   Monroe,  Jr.,   Secretary  of  Legation. 
Samuel  T.  Lee,  Consul,  San  Jose*. 
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CUBA 

(Republica  de  Cuba) 

Capital — Havana 

President — Mario  G.   Menocal    (until   1917) 

THE  largest  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  Cuba  lies  between 
190  40'  and  230  33'  lat.  north,  and  740  and  850  long.  west. 
Its  length  is  over  730  miles,  with  an  average  width  of  50 
miles.  Irregular  mountain  chains  cross  in  various  directions, 
forming  between  them  fertile  plateaus  and  valleys. 

Early  History. — Cuba  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  first 
voyage  of  exploration,  on  October  28,  1492.  The  country  was 
called  successively  Juana,  Santiago,  and  Ave  Maria,  finally  re- 
gaining its  original  Indian  name  of  Cuba.  Diego  Velasquez  was 
appointed  Governor  of  the  island  in  151 1.  Cuba  was  important  to 
the  Spaniards  as  a  strategical  point.  From  the  island  numerous 
expeditions  started  for  the  mainland,  among  the  most  important 
being  that  of  Cortez,  which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 
Later  on,  the  vast  mineral  wealth  of  Mexico  and  Peru  having  been 
made  known,  Havana  became  the  rendezvous  for  the  treasure 
ships,  and  buccaneers  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  seize  the  island.  In 
1762  the  British  occupied  it,  but  the  year  following  it  was  re- 
stored to  Spain.  The  movement  for  independence  began  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century  and  continued  until  its  latter  part.  The 
struggle  took  definite  form  in  1868.  It  was  not  until  1898  that  in- 
dependence was  made  possible  by  the  intervention  of  the  United 
States,  which  resulted  in  a  war  between  the  latter  country  and 
Spain.  The  Treaty  of  Paris,  December  10,  1898,  recognized  the 
freedom  of  Cuba;  and  after  a  period  of  occupation  by  the  United 
States  troops,  a  constitution  was  proclaimed  in  1901. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  constitution  provides  for 
a  republican  form  of  government,  with  the  usual  division .  into 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  forming  to- 
gether the  National  Congress,  are  intrusted  with  the  legislative 
power.  The  former  consists  of  24  and  the  latter  of  83  members. 
Senators  are  elected  indirectly  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  at  the 
rate  of  four  Senators  for  each  Province,  and  the  whole  Senate 
is  renewed  by  halves  every  four  years.  Representatives  are 
elected  by  popular  vote,  every  citizen  21  years  of  age  and  over  hav- 
ing the  right  of  suffrage.  They  are  elected  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  at  the  rate  of  1  for  every  25,000  inhabitants,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  renewed  by  halves  every  two  years.    Congress 
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meets  twice  a  year,  in  April  and  November,  for  40  days  or  more. 
Extra  sessions  may  be  called  by  the  President 

The  President,  assisted  by  a  Cabinet  of  8  Ministers,  exercises 
the  executive  power.  Departments  are  State,  Justice,  Government, 
Treasury,  Health  and  Charities,  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts, 
Public  Works,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor. 

The  salary  of  the  President  is  $25,000.  The  President  and  Vice 
President  are  elected  indirectly  by  an  electoral  college  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  and  may  not  serve  more  than  two  consecutive  terms. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  country  is  vested  in  a  National  Su- 
preme Court,  6  Superior  Courts,  1  for  each  province,  36  Courts  of 
the  First  Instance,  and  a  number  of  minor  courts.  The  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  are  appointed  by  the  President. 

Cuba  is  divided  into  six  provinces  which  are  subdivided  into 
municipal  districts.  The  administration  of  each  province  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  Governor  assisted  by  a  Provincial  Council,  both  elected 
by  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  Cuba  is  44,164  square  miles, 
and  the  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1910,  was  2,161,662, 
a  gain  in  one  year  of  58,616.  The  density  in  that  year  was  49  per 
square  mile. 

During  1910  there  were  12,846  marriages,  74,286  births,  and 
33,194  deaths.  The  Cubans  are  a  mixed  race,  speaking  Spanish. 
Only  about  250,000,  or  less  than  one-tenth,  are  foreign  born.  The 
immigration  statistics  of  1910  show  that  there  arrived  in  Cuba 
28,380  Spaniards,  3,862  Antilleans  of  various  nationalities,  3,217 
Americans,  969  Mexicans,  722  Porto  Ricans,  411  French,  and  203 
of  other  nationalities,  making  a  total  of  37,764.  The  immigration 
of  1909  was  31,286,  of  whom  22,065  were  Spaniards. 

The  principal  cities  are  Havana,  302,526;  Cienfuegos,  70416; 
Camaguey,  66,460;  Matanzas,  64,385;  Manzanillo,  54,900;  Santi- 
ago, 53,614;  Colon,  52,006;  Holguin,  50,224;  Pinar  del  Rio,  50,071; 
Santa  Clara,  46,620;  Guantanamo,  43,30a;  Gibara,  39,343;  Sanc- 
ti  Spiritus,  36,572;  Guines,  32,216;  and  Cardenas,  28,576. 

Education  and  Religion. — According  to  the  President's  message, 
on  February  3,  1911,  the  number  of  public  schools  was  3,774  with 
3,856 ,  teachers,  and  an  attendance  of  152,658  pupils,  of  which 
79,762  were  boys,  and  72,896  girls.  The  average  daily  attendance 
was  96.28  per  cent.  The  night  school  enrollment  was  1,318  pupils, 
with  an  attendance  of  754,  or  57.20  per  cent.  The  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  private  schools  was  24,434,  of  which  12436  were  boys, 
and  11,898  girls.  The  State  expenditure  for  public  instruction  in 
1910  was  $4,319,998. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  the  first  having  charge  of  primary  education  and 
having  under  its  control  all  the  elementary  public  schools.  And  the 
second  having  control  of  the  normal  and  high  schools,  the 
University  of  Cuba,  the  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  the  School  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
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Declamation,  the  National  and  other  Public  Libraries,  and  the 
National  Astronomical  Observatory. 

The  principal  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  although  all  others 
are  allowed. 

Products  and  Industries. — Cuba  has  always  been  known  as  an 
agricultural  country,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that 
its  mineral  resources  have  begun  to  attract  attention.  Large  quan- 
tities of  pineapples,  oranges,  grapefruit,  tomatoes,  onions,  potatoes, 
and  other  vegetables  are  annually  exported.  In  19 10  fruits  were 
exported  to  the  value  of  $2,098,089;  grains  and  vegetables,  $453,- 
083;  bananas,  coconuts  and  cacao  are  productive  crops.  Coffee, 
sugar,  and  tobacco  have  made  the  island  commercially  famous. 
Sugar-cane  is  especially  important,  the  exports  of  sugar  in  1910 
from  the  cane  of  1909,  reaching  the  total  of  1,805,000  tons,  valued 
at  $108,000,000.  Tobacco,  always  a  valuable  crop,  received  a  se- 
vere setback  in  1910,  owing  to  hurricanes  and  unfavorable  weather. 
In  1909,  342,959  bales  were  exported;  and  in  1910,  241,244  bales, 
valued  at  $15,000,000.  Manufactured  tobacco,  a  leading  industry, 
was  exported  in  1910  to  the  value  of  $12,000,000. 

The  finest  quality  of  tobacco  grown  comes  from  Cuba.  It  is 
cultivated  within  a  very  restricted  area  known  as  the  Vuelta  Abajo 
district  in  the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio.  It  costs  approximately 
$2,000  to  cultivate  an  acre  there.  American  capital  and  labor  pre- 
dominate in  the  industry,  with  1,233,800  acres  under  cultivation, 
yielding  984,349,000  pounds  in  1910.  The  taxes  derived  by  the 
United  States  from  this  article  in  1910  amounted  to  $82,013,000. 

Cuba  is  favorably  situated  for  stock  raising,  poultry,  and  bee 
farming.  The  absence  of  cold,  the  good  pastures,  and  freedom 
from  pests,  are  favorable  factors.  Thin  cattle  are  imported  from 
neighboring  countries  to  be  fattened  here,  and  the  markets  are 
usually  excellent.  While  there  are  many  dairies,  the  manufacture 
of  butter  and  cheese  is  limited 

In  1910  there  were  3,074,509  cattle,  555,423  horses,  58,957  mules, 
9,982  sheep,  358,868  swine,  18,564  goats,  and  3,340  asses. 

The  province  of  Oriente,  as  Santiago  is  now  known,  is  the 
richest  as  regards  mineral  wealth.  In  191 1  there  were  1,074 
mines  registered,  the  metals  produced  being  iron,  copper,  manga* 
nese,  gold,  mercury,  zinc,  lead,  silver,  and  antimony;  coal,  as- 
phalt, asbestos,  and  petroleum  were  declared  also.  Santa  Clara 
province  produces  practically  the  same  metals  with  the  addition 
of  sulphur. 

Pinar  del  Rio  province  has  143  registered  mines,  including 
those  of  iron,  copper,  gold,  lead,  and  manganese,  with  coal  and 
asphalt.  In  fact,  the  asphalt  beds  of  Cuba,  it  is  believed,  and  the 
bitumen  deposits  generally,  will  eventually  prove  highly  profitable 
and  of  great  commercial  importance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  tons  of  iron,  copper, 
and  manganese  ores  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  the  values 
thereof  for  the  past  five  years: 
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Year 

Iron  ore 

Manganese 

Copper 

Tons 

Value 

Tons 

Value 

Tons 

Value 

1908     

636,960       $2,210,331         8,300       $83,000        24,558       $330,236 
664,375         2,569,924        27,106        236,747        34,260         624,100 
570.310         1.726,098         1,470         13,469        41,381         469,450 
960,880         2,945,035         2.950         11,800       53,162         686,890 
1.223,066          4  2M.fifil         41.748          282.724 

1907     

1908     

1909  

1910     

-»——»•»—— 

Another  important  industry  is  sponge-gathering.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  supply  comes  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  a  large  proportion  of  this  is  secured 
off  the  coast  of  Cuba. 

Forests  belonging  to  the  Government  aggregate  1,250,000  acres. 
There  are  also  many  privately  owned  tracts.  The  chief  woods 
are  cedar,  mahogany,  and  dye-woods,  all  of  considerable  value 
commercially. 

There  are  few  manufactures  beyond  the  sugar  mills  and  tobacco 
factories.  There  were  210  sugar  mills  in  Havana  alone,  in 
1910,  with  others  being  erected;  and  250  tobacco  and  cigar  fac- 
tories. Small  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  soap,  candles, 
matches,  wood  products,  besides  canning  and  grist  mills,  are 
springing  up. 

Exports  and  Imports. — The  total  value  of  exports  for  1911  was 
$123,136,379;  and  imports,  $113,266,997.  The  share  of  the  United 
States  was:  exports.  $106,853,343;  and  imports,  $60,015,005. 
Sugar  decreased  in  the  exports  to  $77,616,367;  while  tobacco  in- 
creased to  $31,749,018. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total  value  of  exports  by 
leading  articles  and  principal  countries  of  shipment  during  the 
year  1910: 


Articles 


Total 

United 
States 

Germany 

Spain 

France 

United 
Kingdom 


Animals  and  Ani- 
mal   products 

Sugar  and  products 

Fruits  and  Vegeta- 
bles   

Marine    products.. 

Mineral  products   . 

Forest    products. . . 

Tobacco  products. 

Miscellaneous    


12,017,181 
110,284,395 

2,551,172 
391,683 
4,366,274 
l,700,8fi9 
27,873,950 
2,085,034 


$617,947  $1,082,164         $200    $196358  $2*806 

103,370,723  3,277       2,761      151,549       6.579.099 


2,320,325 
121,613 

4,364,520 

959.892 

16,998,884 

1,001.154 


15,665 

26,899 

1,569 

280,253 

1,901,527 

334,044 


7,902 
9,611 

41,331 

629,164 
56,428 


183,042 
155,439 

49,968 

766,409 

45,915 


73,084 

18S 

247,375 

3,71(^90 

77,144 


Total    $151,270,558  $129,755,058  $3,015,398  $747,397  $1,549,080  $10,696,283 

The  exports  to  all  countries  not  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
table  were  valued  at  $4,877,336,  of  which  the  shipments  of  tobacco, 
cigars,  and  cigarettes  to -other  American  countries  amounted  to 
$2,879,562,  and  to  other  European  countries  $483,151. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  imports,  and  the  coun- 
tries supplying  the  largest  share  of  the  trade: 
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Articles 


Total 


United 

States 


Germany 


Spain 


Prance 


United 
Kingdom 


Stone,  earth  and 

ceramics     $3,911,770    $2,237,529    $516,729     $243,581     $279,116     $208,042 

Metals   and   manufac- 

4,969.251      558,897 

3,172,160      258.946 


tares   of    7,600,228 

Chemicals,  drugs*  etc     5,818,970 

Textiles  and  manufac- 
tures of  13,798,061 

Paper  and  paper 

goods     1,813,273 

Woods  and  manufac- 
tures   of    2,696,116 

A  n  i  mals  and  animal 

products    6,367,470 

Maehin cry,  instru- 
ments,  etc 11,467,002 


96,387       341.G21    1,191,980 
455,997    1,171,157       735,982 


1,747,371 

786192 

1,910,868 

4,138,106 


872,807    1,841.952    1.808.460    5,421,355 
368,970       337,057       208,950         32,106 


92,508 
76,429 


289,241 
971,109 


133,519 
79,280 


123.2G3 
48,324 


8,196,366      552,497         52.825 


Foodstuffs    40,869,703    19,329,698  2,938,062    4,150,013 


Miscellaneous    14,626,616      8,109,502      306,775       251,068    4,718,894 


499,430     1,434.954 
521,509     2,945,823 


363,390 


Total     $107,969,198  $64,597,043  $6,642,760  $8,689,230  $9,761,932  $12,495,219 

The  value  of  the  imports  from  countries  not  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  table  amounted  to  $16,076,014,  and  consisted  principally 
of  foodstuffs  and  wearing  apparel  from  other  American  and 
European  countries. 

Finance. — The  total  Government  revenues  for  the  year  1913 
were  estimated  at  $37,845,000,  and  the  expenditures  at  $37,756,- 
915.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure  were  $4,013,035  for  public 
debt;  public  instruction,  $4,954,326;  public  works,  $4,262,882;  in- 
terior department,  $10,147,947.  The  budget  for  a  preceding  year  was : 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


Custom    house    receipts.. 

Loan     taxes 

Internal     revenues 

Communications  

Consular    fees 

National    lottery 

Other    items 


$24,838,030 
8,670,176 
1,020,196 
990,440 
424,152 
3,652,400 
6,119,300 


Total     $41,614,694 


Legislative    •„ ,.  $840,170 

Executive     156,629 

Judicial     1,766,228 

Departments: 

State  714,516 

Justice    202,620 

Government 10,168,201 

Treasury  2,724,987 

Public  Instruction 4,319,998 

Public    works 3,572,156 

Agriculture,    Labor   and 

Commerce     659,188 

Health  and  Charities....  4,137,469 

Interior     debt 737,172 

Interest    and    Expenses...  2,933,732 

Other     items 7,660,328 

Total     $40,693392 


In  1912,  Cuba  had  an  external  debt  of  $34,712,000,  chiefly  at  5 
per  cent;  and  an  internal  debt  of  $27,371,000,  at  4^  and  5  per 
cent. 

Cuba  has  no  currency  or  paper  money,  but  the  United  States 
dollar  is  current  there.  Coins  of  other  countries  also  circulate. 

The  National  Bank  of  Cuba  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  $5,000,000 
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and  is  a  designated  State  depository.    On  January  I,  1911,  this 
bank  held  $577,598  of  the  State  funds. 

Defense. — Cuba  has  a  standing  army  of  2,500  men  in  2  infan- 
try regiments,  800  men  in  artillery,  and  a  machine-gun  company — 
all  being  supervised  by  two  detailed  U.  S.  Army  officers — and 
a  rural  guard  consisting  of  3  regiments  of  cavalry,  with  4,200  men. 

Five  30-ton  launches  are  used  for  coast  patrol  and  customs. 

Trade  Routes. — Cuba's  position  near  the  southern  coast  of  the 
United  States,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  makes 
her  ports  of  commercial  importance,  which  will  be  increased  by 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  principal  port  is  Havana, 
but  a  number  of  other  ports  and  bays  afford  excellent  anchorage 
and  shelter  for  ocean-going  vessels,  among  which  are  Matanzas, 
Cienfuegos,  Nipe,  Guantanamo,  and  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Although  there  are  a  number  of  rivers  in  Cuba,  they  are 
usually  too  short  and  swift  to  be  of  any  service  to  navigation. 
The  largest  of  these,  the  River  Cauto,  is  navigable  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  50  miles  for  light-draft  vessels  only,  while  the 
Sagua  la  Grande  is  navigable  for  about  20  miles. 

In  1910  there  were  2,123  miles  of  railway  in  operation,  and  136 
miles  were  opened  during  the  year.  The  cities  are  well  supplied 
with  electric  car  lines,  and  excellent  highways  penetrate  the  out- 
lying districts. 

Diplomatic   and   Consular    Service. 

To  the  United  States 

Senor  di  Rivero,  Envoy  Extraordinary   and   Minister   Plenipotentiary. 
Senor  Don  Arturo  Padro  y  Almeida,  First  Secretary  and  Charge1  crAffaires. 

From  the  United  States 

Arthur    M.    Beaupie",    Envoy    Extraordinary    and    Minister     Plenipotentiary, 

Havana. 
Charles  D.  White,  Secretary  of  Legation. 
James  Linn  Rodgers.  Consul  General,  Havana. 
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DENMARK 

Capital — Copenhagen 

King — Christian  X  (acceded  May  14,  1912) 

DENMARK  comprises  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  with  sur- 
rounding islands  north  of  Germany,  between  lat.  54 °  40' 
and  57°  45'  N.,  and  long.  8°  4'  and  120  45'  E.  It  is  a 
low-lying  country,  the  greatest  height  attained  by  a  ridge  of  hills 
on  the  east  of  Jutland  being  not  more  than  600  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  west  and  northwest  coasts  are  washed  by  the  North  Sea. 
No  large  streams  run  through  the  country,  the  chief  river,  the 
Guden,  being  navigable  but  a  short  distance.  Large  lagoons 
and  inclosed  bays  are  numerous,  principally  along  trie  eastern 
coast. 

Early  History. — In  the  second  century,  A.  D.,  Denmark  was 
occupied  by  wandering  tribes  of  the  Germanic  stock,  but  gave 
way  to  the  Danes  who  came  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 
The  first  Danish  ruler,  generally  recognized,  was  Svend  I,  of 
the  Forked  Beard,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  985.  After  the 
death  of  Valdemar  II  (1241),  followed  a  century  of  anarchy. 
By  the  act  known  as  the  Union  of  Kalmar,  in  1397,  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden  were  united.  Sweden  seceded  in  1523,  and 
during  the  next  three  centuries  Denmark  lost,  through  unsuc- 
cessful wars,  all  foothold  upon  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  The 
last  of  these  defeats  came  as  the  result  of  an  alliance  with  Na- 
poleon. The  Treaty  of  Vienna,  1864,  finally  defined  the  status 
of  the  country  with  regard  to  Germany  and  Austria,  and  Europe 
as  a  whole. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  Government  is  a  Consti- 
tutional Monarchy,  the  present  constitution  being  ratified  in  1849, 
with  a  few  later  emendations.  The  law-making  power  is  vested 
in  a  King  and  a  Cabinet  composed  of  nine  ministers.  The  Rigs- 
dag,  or  National  Legislature,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  King, 
is  composed  of  two  bodies,  the  Landsthing,  and  the  Folkething, 
The  Landsthing,  or  upper  house,  consists  of  66  members,  of  whom 
54  are  indirectly  elected  by  the  representatives  of  the  highest 
taxpayers  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  and  12  appointed  for  life 
by  the  Crown.  The  Folkething,  or  lower  house,  is  composed  of 
114  members  elected  by  general  suffrage  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  One  member  represents  every  16,000  of  the  population. 
Male  citizens  above  the  age  of  30,  not  engaged  in  menial  house- 
hold service,  and  registered  for  a  year  in  a  district,  are  entitled 
to  vote.  The  Rigsdag  meets  annually,  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October.    For  administrative  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into 
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18  counties,  each  under  a  Governor,  and  in  the  towns  a  Mayor 
is  appointed  by  the  Government. 

Area  and  Population — The  total  area  of  Denmark  is  15,052 
square  miles,  divided  as  follows :  Peninsula  of  Jutland,  9,904  square 
miles;  islands  of  the  Baltic,  5,121  square  miles;  City  of  Copen- 
hagen, 2j  square  miles.  According  to  the  last  census  (1911),  the 
total  population  was  2,757,076,  distributed  as  follows:  The  cap- 
ital (Copenhagen  and  Frederiksborg),  559,398;  provincial  towns, 
550,328;  rural  districts,  1,647,350.  In  "1906  the  total  population 
was  2,588,919,  showing  an  average  annual  increase  of  1.27  per 
cent.  The  proportion  of  sexes  was  males,  1,337,900;  females, 
1,419,176.  A  slight  annual  increase  in  the  excess  of  females  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  more  males  emigrate.  In  1909  there  were 
J9»944  marriages,  76,301  births,  and  35,807  deaths.  Large  cities 
other  than  Copenhagen  are  Aarhuus,  55,193;  Odense,  40,547,  and 
Aalborg,  31,509.  The  population  is  almost  entirely  Danish.  In 
1910  there  were  8,505  emigrants  (against  6,782  for  1909),  nearly 
all  of  whom  went  to  the  United  States. 

The  industrial  census  of  1906  showed  the  following  figures 
for  persons  engaged  in  occupations:  Agriculture,  977,808;  busi- 
ness and  industry,  801,916;  miscellaneous,  148,284;  railways  and 
navigation,   142,057. 

Education  and  Religion. — Attendance  at  school  is  compulsory 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  years.  In  19 10  there  were  3,415 
elementary  schools  with  an  attendance  of  363,661 ;  78  high  schools, 
40  grammar  schools,  and  104  middle-class  schools,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  60,000;  besides  20  agricultural  colleges,  over  100  tech- 
nical schools,  a  college  of  pharmacy,  a  royal  academy  of  arts, 
a  polytechnic  institute,  and  various  industrial  schools.  The  State 
paid  $3,495,324  in  191 1  for  public  instruction. 

The  University  of  Copenhagen,  founded  in  1479,  has  5  faculties, 
95  instructors,  and  about  2,200  students. 

The  Lutheran  has  been  the  established  church  of  Denmark 
since  the  year  1536.  Its  affairs  are  supervised  by  seven  bishops. 
All  other  religions  are  allowed.  This  and  other  Protestant  bodies 
include  nearly  all  of  the  population.  There  are  5,500  Roman 
Catholics,  3,500  Jews,  and  4,500  of  other  affiliations. 

Agriculture — Denmark  is  an  agricultural  country,  about  five- 
sixths  of  the  land  being  in  the  possession  of  peasants  and  small 
freeholders.  Nearly  two-fifths  of  the  population  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  There  is  a  law  forbidding  the  union  of  small 
farms  into  large  estates.  The  total  acreage  under  cultivation  in 
191 1,  not  including  vegetable  crops  or  market  wardens,  was  over 
3,000,000,  as  follows :  Oats,  996,000  acres ;  rye,  680,000  acres ;  bar- 
ley, 575,700  acres ;  mixed  grains,  420,000  acres ;  wheat,  104,000  acres. 
Potatoes  have  133,560  acres,  and  sugar-beets,  565,000  acres.  Ex- 
ports of  agricultural  products  in  1910  were  valued  at  $117,116,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  crops  of  the  various  grains  and 
roots  in  1910: 
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Articles 


Bushels 


Articles 


Bushels 


Wheat    4,728,000  Carrots    1*608,000 

Rye    19,700,000.  Red  beets 201,728,000 

Barley    21,670,000  Navews   161,540,000 

Oats 40,582,000  Turnips  141,446,000 

Mixed  grain  16,942,000  Sugar  beets 56,342,000 

Potatoes    30,338,000 

The  crop  of  hay  in  1910  amounted  to  2,000,000  tons.  The  straw 
crop  was  3,150,000  tons.  The  estimated  yield  of  the  four  princi- 
pal crops  in  191 1  was:  Wheat,  4,549,000  bushels;  rye,  19,998,000; 
barley,  23,877,000;  oats,  46,673,000. 

Live  Stock  and  Dairies, — A  census  of  live  stock,  in  1909,  shows 
horses  to  number  535,018;  cattle,  2,253,982;  sheep,  726,879;  goats, 
40,257;  and  swine,  1,467,822.  Cows  number  1,281,974,  and  other 
cattle  972,008.  The  dairy  industry  has  become  of  prime  impor- 
tance, there  being  (in  1910)  1157  cooperative  societies  among 
the  farmers  and  landowners,  with  the  result  that  butter  heads  the 
list  of  exports.  There  are  16  factories  devoted  to  butterine  prod- 
ucts. The  evolution  in  Danish  dairies  has  been  closely  followed 
by  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  pigs  kept,  the  number 
increasing  threefold  in  30  years.  Bacon  is  now  the  second  largest 
export  item.  During  this  period  the  number  of  fowls  has  jrtso 
increased  from  5,900,000  to  11,800,000.  The  value  of  eggs  ex- 
ported in  1909  reached  $7,025,000. 

In  1910  there  were  in  Denmark  1,364  cooperative  societies  for 
the  supply  of  articles  of  consumption,  counting  205,000  members 
and  having  a  turnover  of  $18,760,000.  The  majority  of  these 
societies  are  in  the  provinces. 

Manufactures,  etc, — Manufacturing  is  relatively  unimportant. 
The  leading  articles  made  are  paper,  stoves,  wooden  clocks,  and 
pottery,  little  of  which  is  exported.  In  1909  there  were  seven 
sugar  factories,  which  produced  62,760  tons  of  sugar.  There 
were  also  28  distilleries.  The  chemical  establishments  manufac- 
ture for  the  domestic  market  and  do  little  exporting,  soap  being 
the  chief  article  sent  abroad.  Most  of  the  work  is  done  with 
small  capital.  There  were  178  factories,  large  and  small,  devoted 
to  dyes,  matches,  oils,  soap,  soda,  acid,  glue,  etc. 

The  Danish  fisheries  are  important,  the  value  of  the  catch  in 
1909  being  $3,373,000. 

Exports  and  Imports — The  value  of  imports  in  1910  was  $152,- 
760,000;  and  in  191 1,  $167,044,400.  Exports  were  valued  at  $131,- 
427,200  in  1910,  and  $142,736,800  in  191 1.  This  improvement  in  the 
Danish  trade  is  due  to  agriculture.  Agricultural  products  in  191 1 
aggregated  $127,943,200,  while  imports  were  less  than  half  this 
sum.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  chief  country  of  export  with 
a  total  of  over  $80,000,000;  others  being  Germany,  Sweden,  United 
States,  Russia,  and  Norway,  in  the  order  named.  Trade  with  the 
United  States  shows  steady  gains.    Germany  was  the  leading  im- 
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port  country  with  about  $60,000,000,  followed  by  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  Russia,  Sweden,  Holland,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Norway.  .  The  following  table  shows  the  principal  articles  of  ex- 
port and  import : 


Imports 


Exports 


Articles 


Value 


Articles 


Value 


Barley,     unground $2,762,000 

Coal,  coke,   etc 12,105,828 

Coffee    3,788,868 

Corn   5,0114132 

Cotton     1,644,448 

Lumber     7,014,006 

Metals  and  metal  goods..  14,954,400 

Oats,    unground 2,386,468 

Oil     cakes 13,631,820 

Petroleum 1,287,740 

Rye     5,892,616 

Wheat     6,486,228 


Bacon  

Butter     

Cattle     

Eggs     

Hides  and  skins. 

Horses 

Meat,    fresh 


$30,800,97* 
48.432,15* 
9,029,992 
7,149.1W 
1912.000 
4,744,40ft 
2310,748 


Finance. — The  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year  1911-12,  and  the  actual  revenues  and  outlays  for  the  fiscal  year 
1910*11,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


< —    -    - 

Revenue 

1910-11 

1911-12 

Expenditure 

1910-11    1 

1911-12 

Direct  taxes  . . . 

$6,043,016 

$7,364,399 

National  debt: 

Indirect  taxes: 

$2,177,470 

12,211,419 

7,797,665 

8,432,888 

2.414,498 

848,649 

3,609,027 

2,385,028 

129340 

131369 

Government  rail- 

309,594 

209394 

ways    (net) . . . 

746,576 

689,364 

Ministries: 

Posts   and    tele- 

Agriculture .. 

1,12232 

1464319 

graphs    (net) . 

224,940 

389,662 

Commerce  and 

Domains     and 

navigation   .. 

121,251 

135,941 

226,719 

280,342 

1,686,027 

1361399 

412,826 

412,720 

Foreign  affairs 

252,749 

261,011 

332,610 

348,400 

75,386 

71391 

Fees   (judicial 

2,218,428 

3J19J00 

and    other) . . . 

1,202,690 

1,230,281 

2,131,775 

23*2387 

•  666,266 

681,081 

2,252497 

2.601,49 

Realization     0  f 

Public  works. 

376,154 

837,021 

111,487 

1,731,606 

Public  worship 

State  loan   (law 

and  education 

8,481329 

9309,431 

of  Apr.  6. 1906) 

14,284,378 

2.712388 

4,070307 

739,500 

760,713 

4,290382 

2462384 

Other  and  extra- 

$36,246,690 

$25,647,084 

7,826,085 

0408347 

$35392,096  881488,271 

The  total  amount  of  the  Danish  national  debt  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  1909-10,  was  $80,870,120,  and  the  total  amount  of  the 
State  assets  on  the  same  date  was  $183,873,860,  which  gives  a 
surplus  of  assets  over  liabilities  of  $103,003,740. 

The  principal  bank  is  the  Danish  National  Bank,  capitalized  at 
$7»Soo,ooo,  and  with  $2,200,000  reserve  fund.  In  1910,  this  bank 
held  over  $20,000,000  in  bullion  and  specie,  against  its  note  issue. 
There  are  135  other  banks,  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commer- 
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cial.     In  1910,  there  were  519  savings  banks  with  1*296,161  de- 
positors, and  deposits  totaling  $205,152,725. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  crown,  or  krorte,  equivalent  to  26.8 
cents  American  money.  Gold  coins  are  the  20  and  10  kroner 
pieces.    There  are  smaller  coins  in  silver  and  bronze. 

Army  and  Navy. — TThe  present  army  numbers  about  2,650,  with 
an  annual  recruiting  list  of  8,000.  The  National  Defense  Bills, 
which  passed  both  nouses  in  1909,  called  for  a  reorganization  of 
the  army.  The  plan  outlined  calls  for  two  corps,  and  the  effec- 
tive force  will  be  about  70,000  men.  The  divisions  will  consist 
of  52  battalions  of  infantry,  24  field  batteries,  18  coast  batteries, 
12  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  12  companies  of  engineers.  Able- 
bodied  men  must  begin  service  at  the  age  of  20,  and  serve  8  years 
with  the  regular  army,  and  8  years  with  the  reserves. 

The  navy  is  chiefly  coast-defense  vessels :  3  monitors,  3  torpedo 
gunboats,  4  torpedo  boats,  3  submarines,  1  old  battleship,  and  I 
cruiser. 

The  war  budget  for  1912  was  $4,070,597. 

Trade  Routes. — Denmark's  geographical  position  is  favorable  to 
shipping.  The  chief  port  is  Copenhagen.  During  1910,  10,989 
steam  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  3,827,009,  and  7,210  sailing  ves- 
sels entered  this  port.  The  Danish  merchant  fleet  numbered  4,440 
vessels.  There  were  2,083  miles  of  railway,  of  which  1,167  be~ 
longed  to  the  State. 

Diplomatic  and  Coniular  Service. 

To  the   United  States 
Count  Moltke,   Envoy    Extraordinary   and  Minister   Plenipotentiary. 

From   the   United  States 

Maurice  Francis   Egan,   Envoy   Extraordinary  and   Minister  Plenipotentiary, 

Copenhagen. 
Norval    Richanlfcon,    Secretary   of  Legation. 
Edward   D.    Wiiiolow,    Consul  General,   Copenhagen. 

DANISM  COLONIES 

The  Danish  colonies  and  maritime  possessions  include  the 
Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  three  Islands  in  the  West 
Indies. 

THE  FAROE  ISLANDS 

The  Faroe  Islands,  sometimes  included  with  Denmark  proper, 
have  an  area  of  540  square  miles,  and  lie  midway  between  Scot- 
land and  Iceland.  The  Danish  census  of  1911,  showed  a  popula- 
tion of  exactly  18,000.  In  1906,  the  population  was  16,348,  the 
average  annual  increase  being  1.9  per  cent.  The  chief  town, 
Thorshavn,  has  2,097  persons. 

Fishing  is  the  chief  industry.  There  are  now  t#  smacks,  85 
motor  boats,  and  7  steam  trawlers  in  commission.    The  extent  of 
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the  Faroese  export  trade  in  fish  and  fish  products,  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  shipments  during  1907  (latest  statistics) : 
split  cod,  9,307,604  pounds;  stockfish,  5,291  pounds;  salted  fish, 
4>347>65i  pounds;  herrings,  312  barrels;  live  cod,  9,550  fish;  fish 
tongues,  iof86a  pounds;  roe,  219,088  pounds;  sounds,  10,408 
pounds,  train  of  fish,  52,308  gallons. 

The  chief  harbors  are  Vestmanhavn,  Fuglefiord,  Klaksvig, 
Traugisvaag,  Vaag  (Sudero),  and  Thorshavn. 

Some  grain  and  hay  are  produced  for  local  use.  In  1909, 
there  were  99,900  sheep,  4,093  cattle,  and  615  horses  on  the  islands. 


ICELAND 

Iceland  just  touches  the  Arctic  circle,  extends  south  to  lat. 
63°  35'  N.  and  lies  between  long.  130  23'  and  240  35'  W.  Its 
total  area  is  40,456  square  miles,  of  which  only  about  two- 
fifths  is  habitable.  The  total  population  in  1910  was  85,069.  In 
190 1,  it  was  78,470,  showing  an  increase  in  9  years  of  8.4  per 
cent.  One-third  of  the  population  lives  in  the  towns,  the  largest 
of  which  are:  Reykjavik,  with  11,593  inhabitants,  Akureyri,  with 
2,089;  Isafjord,  with  1,857,  Havnefjord,  with  1,551;  and  Seydis- 
f  jord,  with  927. 

The  government  is  under  a  constitutional  law  of  1903,  which 
provides  for  a  local  legislature.  A  minister  appointed  by  the  King 
is  the  ruling  head.  The  island  is  divided  into  3  districts  and  20 
smaller  wards.  The  chief  industries  are  fishing,  agriculture,  and 
stock  raising.  In  1908,  there  were  512,418  sheep,  45,121  horses, 
and  23,413  cattle.  The  exports  of  live  animals  and  meat  products 
are  comparatively  important. 

The  two  chief  ports  are  Reykjavik  and  Seydisf jord.  The  former 
port  was  visited  by  135  steam  vessels  in  1910,  and  the  latter  by 
239  vessels  of  all  kinds.  The  value  of  Iceland's  foreign  trade 
for  1909  (latest  figures  available)  was  $6,385,505.  Imports 
were  valued  at  $2,910,600,  the  chief  items  being  cereals,  coal, 
food  products,  manufacturing  products,  and  textiles.  The  exports, 
valued  at  $3,474,905,  were  chiefly  fish  and  fish  products. 

The  Westmann  Islands  lying  just  off  the  southern  coast  of 
Iceland  are  a  port  of  call  for  ships  of  many  nationalities.  Dur- 
ing 1910  there  were  281  vessels  reported.  The  population  now 
numbers  1,400.  The  fisheries  are  chiefly  cod  and  ling.  About  50 
motor  boats  are  engaged  in  this  industry.  The  total  exports 
during  1910  included  cod,  20,732  hundredweight;  sounds,  104 
hundredweight;  halibut,  260  hundredweight;  cod-liver  oil,  1,394 
barrels ;  roe,  813  barrels. 

GREENLAND 

Greenland,  next  to  Australia,  is  the  largest  island  in  the 
world,  but  on  account  of  its  extreme  northern  position  is 
sparsely  inhabited.    While  its  total  area  is  about  512,000  square 
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miles,  only  portions  along  the  coast  line  have  been  explored.  The 
Danish  colony  embraces  an  area  of  46,740  square  miles,  on  the 
southwest  coast,  and  Angmagsalik,  on  the  east  coast.  The  ad- 
ministration is  controlled  by  the  Greenland  Commission,  in  Den- 
mark. Two  inspectors  have  charge  respectively  of  North  and 
South  Greenland,  the  capital  of  the  former  district  being  Godhavn, 
and  of  the  latter,  Godthaab.  The  population,  according  to  a  cen- 
sus taken  in  1909,  was  12,414,  all  being  native  Eskimos  except 
about  250  Danes.  The  percentage  of  births  was  4.4 ;  and  of  deaths 
34,  showing  that  the  population  is  increasing.  Industries  are  al- 
most entirely  confined  to  fishing  and  hunting,  the  chief  exports  be- 
ing seal,  fish  oils,  and  furs.  Cryolite  is  mined  by  an  American 
company,  to  the  amount  of  about  10,000  tons  annually.  Trade  is 
a  Government  monopoly,  the  exports  for  1909  being  valued  at 
$*&,S<x>  and  the  imports  $360,555. 

DANISH  WEST  INDIES 

The  three  West  Indian  Islands  owned  by  Denmark  lie  due 
east  of  Porto  Rico,  in  the  group  known  geographically  as  the 
Virgin  Islands.  They  are  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John. 
The  total  area  is  138  square  miles,  and  the  population  (1901) 
30,527;  all  negroes  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Danish  officials. 
The  chief  industries  are  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  and  the 
manufacture  of  rum. 

No  records  are  kept  of  exports,  and  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
data  upon  which  to  even  approximate  the  volume  and  value  of  that 
business.  The  total  imports  at  St.  Thomas  during  191 1  were 
valued  at  $1,106,156,  of  which  goods  amounting  to  $743795  came 
from  the  United  States.  Coal  was  the  largest  single  item,  amount- 
ing to  108*097  tons  valued  at  $521,568,  an  increase  over  19 10  of 
32,574  tons,  all  of  which  came  from  the  United  States. 

The  exports  invoiced  at  the  American  consulate  at  St.  Thomas 
for  the  United  States  during  191 1  were  valued  at  $4,980,  a  gain 
of  $65  over  1910.  The  chief  articles  and  their  value  were  as  fol- 
lows: Goatskins,  $2,478;  rum,  $836;  sugar,  $1,193. 

Negotiations  for  the  sale  of  these  islands  to  the  United  States 
were  rejected  in  1902.  The  executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
governor-general,  but  there  is  considerable  independence  in  the 
local  government  which  is  vested  in  two  councils,  the  majority  of 
the  members  being  elected  by  popular  vote. 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

(Republica  Dommicana) 

Capital — Santo  Domingo 

President — Eladio   Victoria    (until    1918) 

THE  Dominican  Republic,  occupying  the  eastern  and  larger 
part  of  the  Island  of  Santo  Domingo,  or  Haiti,  is  situated 
between  lat  170  36'  and  190  58'  north,  and  long.  68°  4/af 
and  720  30'  W.  The  island  is  the  second  largest  of  the  Antilles 
lying  between  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Its  territory  is  divided  be- 
tween the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  Republic  of  Haiti.  Its 
topography  shows  numerous  elevations  forming  four  almost  par- 
allel mountain  ranges. 

Early  History. — Columbus,  on  his  first  voyage,  December  6th, 
1402,  took  possession  of  the  island,  and  called  it  "La  Isla  Espano- 
la,  or  Hispanola,  because  of  its  similarity  to  certain  regions  of 
Spain.  The  island  was  occupied  by  peaceable  Indians  whom  the 
Spaniards  easily  enslaved.  The  hard  treatment  to  which  the  In- 
dians were  subjected  caused  them  to  die  in  large  numbers,  and 
the  introduction  of  slaves  from  Africa  was  begun  as  early  as 
1517,  when  4,000  were  introduced  in  one  year. 

Santo  Domingo  for  more  than  a  century  formed  the  basis  of 
operations  for  the  Spanish  explorers  in  the  New  World.  During 
die  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  French  buccaneers  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  West  Indies.  In  1630,  they  planted  a 
colony  on  Santo  Domingo.  A  period  of  strife  ensued  until,  by 
the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  France  obtained  possession  of  the 
western  half  of  the  island,  and,  by  the  Treaty  of  Basel,  in  1795, 
of  the  eastern  or  Spanish  half.  In  1809,  Spanish  rule  was  once 
more  established.  In  1821,  the  people  declared  their  independence 
of  Spain,  and  desired  their  country's  incorporation  as  a  State  of 
Greater  Colombia.  That  Republic  could  not  assist  them,  and  the 
Republic  of  Haiti  took  control  of  the  entire  island  and  held  it 
until  1844.  In  1861  Santo  Domingo  was  again  annexed  to  Spairr, 
which  country  finally  relinquished  all  claims  in  1865. 

Constitution  and  Governments— The  present  constitution  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  went  into  effect  on  April  1,  1008.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  representative  form  of  Government,  divided  into  three 
branches,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  The  National  As- 
sembly is  composed  of  two  branches,  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Senators  are  elected  one  for  each  Province,  12  in  all, 
by  indirect  vote  for  a  term  of  six  years,  but  the  Senate  is  re- 
newed by  thirds  every  two-  years.  Deputies  are  elected  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  by  indirect  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
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the  chamber  being  renewed  one-half  every  two  years.  All  male 
citizens  over  18  years  of  age  may  vote.  Congress  meets  annually 
on  February  27,  for  90  days,  which  may  be  extended  for  60  days 
more. 

In  the  President,  assisted  by  a  Cabinet,  is  vested  the  executive 
authority  of  the  Republic.  He  is  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
by  indirect  vote,  and  is  allowed  a  salary  of  $10,800  per  annum. 
The  Cabinet  is  as  follows:  Interior  and  Police,  Foreign  Affairs, 
Treasury  and  Commerce,  War  and  Marine,  Justice  and  Public  In- 
struction, Agriculture  and  Immigration,  and  Promotion  and  Com- 
munication. 

The  judiciary  is  composed  of  a  Supreme  Court,  two  courts  of 
appeals,  and  lesser  tribunals.  For  administrative  purposes  the 
Republic  is  divided  into  12  Provinces,  which  are  subdivided  into 
communes.  The  Provinces  are  administered  by  governors,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  as  are  also  the  chief 
executive  officers  of  the  other  political  divisions.  The  Provinces 
have  equal  political  rights. 

Area  and  Population^- The  total  area  of  the  island  is  29,525 
square  miles,  of  which  the  Dominican  Republic  occupies  19,325 
square  miles.  The  census  of  1008  showed  a  population  of  673,611. 
The  Indian  strain  has  practically  disappeared  from  the  island,  and 
the  race  is  mingled  European  and  African,  speaking  Spanish. 
Other  dialects,  however,  are  found,  and  the  presence  of  Turkish 
and  Syrian  traders,  among  others,  lends  a  cosmopolitan  complex- 
ion to  the  country. 

The  principal  cities  are:  Santo  Domingo,  20,000;  Puerto  Plata, 
17,500;  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  15,000;  Santiago/  12,000. 

Education  and  Religion.— Primary  education  is  provided  by  the 
State,  and  is  compulsory.  During  the  year  19 10,  the  number  of 
schools  in  the  Republic  was  526,  against  481  in  1909,  or  an  in- 
crease of  9  per  cent.  The  school  population  is  given  at  18,812 
children,  which  is  equivalent  to  2.78  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. 

The  State  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  others  are  allowed. 
Nearly  all  the  Spanish-speaking  population  belong  to  this  Church, 
which  maintains  one  archbishopric. 

Industries, — Santo  Domingo  has  long  been  known  as  an  agri- 
cultural country,  but  little  has  been  done  to  develop  its  great 
natural  resources  systematically.  The  Spanish  colonists  merely 
exploited  the  land,  and  even  yet  the  use  of  modern  plows  is  very 
slight  The  ground,  which  is  very  fertile,  responds  generously  to 
the  slightest  attention,  producing  plantains,  maize,  yams,  and  many 
varieties  of  tropical  fruits,  but  the  most  ordinary  kinds  of  garden 
vegetables  are  scarce,  and  are  commonly  known  only  in  imported 
form.  The  smaller  farmers,  who  formerly  grew  crops  for  the 
consumption  of  their  families,  are  frequently  neglecting  every- 
thing for  cacao,  and  purchasing  articles  of  food  which  they  them- 
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selves  could  well  raise.  Foreign  capital  is  also  extensively  in* 
vested. 

The  land  is  usually  divided  into  little  patches,  and  it  is  only 
of  recent  years  that  large  plantations  have  been  attempted.  Sugar 
estates,  however,  are  now  becoming  common,  and  adding  greatly 
to  the  export  wealth  of  the  country:  183,750  acres  are  now  de- 
voted to  this  industry.  Cacao  and  coffee  are  two  other  leading  ex- 
ports. In  1910,  this  country  exported  to  the  United  States  over 
200,000,000  pounds  of  raw  sugar,  valued  at  $5,517,202;  also  cacao, 
valued  at  $1,509,333;  and  coffee,  $67,972.  Molasses  amounting  to 
1*588,934  gallons  was  exported,  all  going  to  the  United  States. 
•  Tobacco  is  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent.  Cotton  is  a  new  ele- 
ment in  the  Dominican  commerce,  but  prospects  for  its  future  are 
bright.  Two  districts  are  well  adapted  to  this  cultivation,  in  the 
Province  of  Monte  Cristi,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Santiago  de  los 
Caballeros.  The  cotton  exports,  during  1910,  amounted  to  137,768 
lbs.,  valued  at  $17,674. 

The  possibilities  in  fruit  culture  are  neglected,  except  in  one 
instance,  a  large  banana  plantation  at  Sosua.  Copra  and  coco- 
nuts from  the  groves  which  fringe  Samana  Bay  are  exported 
from  the  port  of  Samana.  Elsewhere  the  bananas,  oranges,  limes, 
coconuts,  pineapples,  and  other  tropical  fruits,  which  might  grow 
plentifully  throughout  the  country,  are  entirely  disregarded  as 
articles  of  commerce. 

One  of  the  principal  sources  of  wealth  is  the  lumber  industry. 
The  mountain  sides  are  covered  with  great  forests  containing 
mahogany,  lignum-vitae,  logwood,  and  other  valuable  hard  woods 
and  dyewoods.  These  woods  were  exported  to  the  United  States 
to  the  value  of  $49,000  in  19 10.  There  are  about  6,000,000  acres 
of  timber  lands. 

The  country  is  also  well  supplied  with  mineral  deposits.  Gold, 
which  was  plentiful  in  early  times,  is  still  found  in  the  river  beds. 
Other  minerals  are  copper,  silver  and  iron.  Coal,  petroleum,  salt, 
and  lignite  are  known  to  exist 

Exports  and  Imports. — The  foreign  trade  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public continues  to  show  a  steady  increase.  The  value  of  the  ex- 
ports during  1911,  excluding  currency,  was  $11,023,058,  as  com- 
pared with  $10,924,371  in  1910,  and  imports  $7,126,877,  as  against 
$6,408,838,  showing  a  balance  of  trade  for  191 1  of  $3,896,181. 
The  United  States  continued  to  be  the  predominating  factor  in 
the  foreign  commerce,  taking  $6,654,246  worth  of  the  exports  and 
furnishing  $4,228,708  worth  of  the  imports. 

The  customs  collections  of  the  Dominican  Republic  for  the 
fiscal  year  19 12  amounted  to  $31645,977,  gaining  $212,236  over  the 
year  before  and  surpassing  all  previous  records.  Increase  in  im- 
port duties  is  traceable  to  the  new  tariff  schedule  which  went  into 
effect  in  19 10. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  Dominican 
trade  in  imports  and  exports  (currency  not  included)  for  1910 : 
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Countries 


Exports 
Value 


United  States  $3,739,025  $7,661,303 

Germany  1,080,241  2,094,033 

France 210,269  723334 

United  Kingdom 715,400  141,947 

Italy  102,169  22,014 

Spain  123,453       

Porto  Rico  124,613  68,443 

Cuba   2,710  9,116 

Other  countries  159,811  133,984 

Total    $6,257,691  $10,849,628 


Imports  and  exports  by  leading  articles  in  1910,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


.       1 

Exports 

Sugar,  raw  $5,690,536 

Cacao   2,849,585 

Leaf    Tobacco 968,441 

Coffee     328,749 

Bananas     288,647 

Wax     148,804 

Hides  of  cattle  123,732 

Goatskins     86,084 

Honey     63,322 

Drug  and  dye  materials..  80,609 

Lignum-vitae    79,974 

Live  animals  48,398 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 22,103 

Mahogany     13,579 

Woods,   other  than  speci- 
fied    56,104 

Sisal  and   other  fibers....  25,519 

Copra     14,643 


Imports 

Cotton  manufactures $1,481,344 

Iron  and  steel 863,334 

Rice    497,046 

Meat  and  dairy  products. .  4164591 

Flour,  wheat   410,706 

Oils   337,550 

Leather  208,587 

Woods   204,734 

Fish  184,779 

Vegetable  fibers 171,299 

Chemicals    143,275 

Sugar  and  confectionery. .  96,540 

Beer    88,669 

Soap   75360 

Paper  74,466 

Vegetables   63,984 

Breadstuffs.    other    than 

wheat  flour  68,666 

Hats    68,246 

Wines  and  liquors  51,342 

Vehicles    61,019 


Finance. — The  following  was  the  official  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year,  1911-12. 


Revenue 


Amount 


Expenditures 


Amount 


Duties: 

Import  

Export  

Port 

Taxes: 

Alcohol   

Stamp  

Postage  stamps  

Telegraph    and    telephone 

proceeds    

Consular  fees   

Sale  of  stamped  paper  .... 

National     property     and 

duties,  including  certain 

wharves  and   railways.. 


$3,000,000 

200,000 

60,000 

266,000 

140,000 

33,000 

13,600 
17,000 
80,000 


447,500 


Departments: 

Legislative   $118,644 

Executive   .  - 27,020 

Judiciary 207,166 

Interior  and  police 644,359 

Foreign  affairs   101,624 

Finance  and  commerce  1,939,400 

War  and  Marine  537,982 

Justice    and    public 

instruction   269,829 

Agriculture  and  immi- 
gration    109,920 

Promotion    and    com- 
munications    300,860 

Surplus 196 


Total    $4,257,000 


Total  $4,257,000 
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In  1910,  with  an  estimated  revenue  of  $3,941,500,  the  appor- 
tionments for  the  different  branches  of  the  Government  were: 
Legislative,  $97,065;  executive,  $18,300;  judiciary,  $186432;  in- 
terior and  police,  $535,534;  foreign  affairs,  $83,604;  finance  and 
commerce,  $1,949,304;  war  and  marine,  $563,504;  justice  and  pub- 
lic instruction,  $211,777;  agriculture  and  immigration,  $44,440; 
promotion,  $251480. 

The  Dominican  Republic  has  pledged  itself  not  to  increase  its 
public  debt  till  the  present  bond  issue  has  been  paid  off.  It  agreed 
further  not  to  modify  its  import  duties  without  the  consent  of 
the  United  States. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  American  gold  dollar,  but  a  debased 
national  silver  coin  also  circulates  for  small  change.  The  con- 
stitution of  1896  prohibits  the  issuance  of  any  paper  money.  The 
United  States  has  established  a  convention  with  the  country,  by 
which  an  American  citizen  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  General 
Customs,  with  authority  to  place  55  per  cent  of  the  net  receipts  to 
the  benefit  of  the  national  creditors.  A  loan  of  $20,000,000  is 
authorized,  of  which  the  amount  outstanding,  at  the  end  of  1910, 
was  $i3,459>ooo. 

In  191 1,  a  new  bank  was  opened  in  the  capital,  known  as  the 
National  Bank  of  Santo  Domingo.  It  is  proposed  to  establish 
branches.  American  capitalists  are  interested  in  it.  The  auth- 
orized capital  is  $2,000,000,  and  the  paid-in  capital,  $500,000.  It 
promises  to  be  most  successful. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  active  army  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
consists  of  6  companies  of  artillery,  which  are  usually  kept  at  the 
capital.  The  different  provincial  governors  have  a  small  contin- 
gent of  soldiers  and  such  part  of  the  rural  guard  as  may  have 
been  assigned  to  them.  The  army  numbers  about  1,300  officers 
and  men.    The  rural  guard  is  composed  of  906  officers  and  men. 

The  Republic  has  one  steel  gunboat  of  1,000  tons,  one  cruiser, 
and  four  revenue  cutters. 

Trade  Routes — The  Dominican  Republic  has  a  number  of 
splendid  bays  and  inlets,  forming  excellent  natural  harbors  and 
affording  anchorage  and  shelter  for  the  largest  ocean-going  ves- 
sels. The  principal  ports  are  Monte  Cristi,  Puerto  Plata,  Sa- 
mana,  Sanchez,  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Bara- 
bona.  The  Bay  of  Samana  is  40  miles  in  length,  with  an 
average  width  of  15  miles.  The  Bay  of  Neiba  is  15  miles  long, 
with  an  average  width  of  10  miles.  Ships,  as  a  rule,  anchor  in 
the  harbor  or  out  at  sea,  and  make  no  provision  for  landing 
passengers.  Each  passenger  must  make  his  own  arrangements  to 
have  himself  and  his  baggage  taken  ashore.  All  important  in- 
terior towns  can  be  reached  by  rail,  but  as  the  lines  cfo  not  con- 
nect, it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  return  to  the  port  terminus 
and  take  a  ship  for  the  next  port.  Puerto  Plata,  Santiago,  and 
Moca  can  be  reached  by  the  Dominican  Central  Railroad,  a  State 
line,  42  miles  in  length.    The  principal  towns  on  the  Sanchez-La 
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Vega  Railroad  are  Sanchez,  La  Vega,  San  Francisco  de  Macoris, 
Salcedo,  and  Pimentel.  This  road,  owned  by  an  English  com- 
pany, is  62  miles  long. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To   the  United  States 

Senor  Don  Francisco  J.  Peynado,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary. 

From   the   United  States 

William  W.  Russell,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 
Santo  Domingo. 

Charles  B.  Curtis,  Secretary  of  Legation  and  Consul  General,  Santo  Do- 
mingo. 
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ECUADOR 

(Republica  del  Ecuador) 

Capital — Quito 

President — Leonidas  Plaza  (until  1916) 

THE  Republic  of  Ecuador,  so  called  because  of  its  situation 
under  the  equator,  is  located  between  lat.  i°  56'  north, 
and  50  30'  south,  and  long.  69  °  52'  and  8o°  35'  west.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean;  on  the  north  by 
Colombia;  on  the  east  and  south  by  Peru.  The  Galapagos  Islands 
about  730  miles  off  the  coast,  which  belong  to  the  country,  have 
an  area  of  2,400  square  miles.  The  country  is  divided  into  four 
distinct  zones,  depending  upon  altitude,  and  produces  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  fruits,  plants,  and  grains.  The  Cordillera  branches  off 
into  two  distinct  mountain  chains,  forming  a  number  of  high 
plateaus  crossed  by  spurs,  which  give  the  country  a  most  peculiar 
aspect  topographically,  not  unlike  a  ladder. 

Early  History. — In  the  sixteenth  century,  Francisco  Pizarro 
sent  Sebastian  de  Benalcazar  to  conquer  the  Kingdom  of  Quito, 
inhabited  by  the  Caras,  a  people  with  social  and  political  institu- 
tions similar  to  those  of  the  Incas.  With  comparative  ease  the 
Spaniards  took  possession  of  the  country,  and  on  December  6, 
1534,  Benalcazar  entered  the  capital  of  Quito.  When  the  viceroy- 
alty  of  Peru  was  established,  in  1542,  this  territory  was  included. 
In  the  18th  century,  it  became  a  part  of  New  Granada.  In  1809, 
the  country  revolted  from  Spain,  and  established  its  independence 
thirteen  years  later.  At  first  it  was  a  part  of  Greater  Colombia, 
but  on  the  dissolution  of  that  union  it  proclaimed  a  separate  con- 
stitution, in  1830. 
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Constitution  and  Government. — Under  the  present  constitution, 
promulgated  December  23,  1906,  Ecuador  is  a  centralized  Repub- 
lic, with  the  usual  division  of  powers  into  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  branches. 

The  National  Congress  consists  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  former  is  composed  of  32  members,  2  for  each 
Province,  and  the  latter  of  48  members,  1  for  every  30,000  citi- 
zens or  fraction  over  15,000.  Senators  as  well  as  deputies  are 
elected  by  direct  vote.  Senators  are  elected  for  a  term  of  four 
and  deputies  for  two  years.  Congress  meets  at  the  capital,  Qui- 
to, on  August  10  of  each  year,  for  a  period  of  60  days,  which 
may  be  extended  for  another  30  days.  The  President  may  also 
call  extra  sessions. 

The  President  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  by  direct 
vote,  and  cannot  be  reelected  except  after  a  lapse  of  two  terms, 
His  salary  is  $12,000.  In  addition  to  a  Cabinet,  consisting  of 
five  Ministers  appointed  by  the  President,  there  is  a  Council  of 
State.  The  cabinet  consists  of  the  following  portfolios:  Interior 
and  Public  Works,  Foreign  Relations  and  Justice,  Treasury  and 
Public  Credit,  Public  Instruction,  Post  Offices  and  Telegraphs,  and 
War  and  Navy. 

The  Supreme  Court,  located  at  Quito,  is  the  highest  tribunal, 
and  consists  of  5  justices  elected  by  Congress  for  a  term  of  six 
years.  The  superior  courts  are  located  at  Quito,  Guayaquil, 
Cuenca,  Riobamba,  Loja,  and  Porto  vie  jo,  the  first  two  named  be- 
ing composed  of  6  judges  and  the  last  four  of  3  judges  each,  all 
elected  by  Congress  for  six  years. 

The  Republic  is  divided  politically  into  16  Provinces  and  1  ter- 
ritory, and  subdivided  into  cantons  and  parishes.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  Provinces  is  in  the  hands  of  governors,  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  as  are  also  the  executive  officers  of  the 
cantons. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  is  about  116,000  square  miles 
(the  interior  boundary  being  in  dispute)  and  the  population  was 
estimated  in  1910,  at  1,500,000.  In  1907,  it  was  estimated  at 
1,275,000.  Nearly  all  are  native  Indian,  some  250,000  being  un- 
civilized. Mixed  Indian  and  European  number  about  500,000. 
The  prevailing  language  is  Spanish.  The  chief  cities  are  Quito, 
80,000;  Guayaquil,  75,000;  Cuenca,  40,000;  Riobamba,  18,000;  and 
Ambato,  10,000. 

Education  and  Religion. — Primary  education  is  free  and  com- 
pulsory. In  1910  there  were  1,200  primary,  35  secondary,  and 
10  higher  schools,  with  1,600  teachers,  and  71,000  pupils  in  alL 
Quito  has  5  colleges  (one  of  them  a  military  college),  2  normal 
institutes,  a  university,  a  medical  school,  2  seminaries,  a  theologi- 
cal school,  an  institute  of  science,  a  school  of  arts  and  trades,  and 
3  schools  for  young  women. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  established  religion.  In  Quito  there 
are  5  monasteries,  7  convents,  2  seminaries,  7  parochial  churches, 
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15  conventual  churches,  a  cathedral,  a  basilica,  and  13  chapels, 
covering  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  city. 

Industries  and  Resources. — Ecuador  is  geographically  divided 
into  four  distinct  regions,  with  as  many  varieties  of  climate,  soil, 
and  products.  In  the  lowlands  cacao,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  coffee, 
and  cotton  are  grown,  while  on  the  high  plateau,  wheat  and  other 
cereals  and  potatoes  are  successfully  cultivated.  The  extensive 
forests  contain  numerous  species  of  useful  trees,  among  them  the 
palmato,  furnishing  the  fiber  from  which  "Panama"  hats  are 
made.  These  hats  come  mostly  from  Ecuador  and  Colombia,  the 
natives  having  acquired  considerable  skill  in  their  manufacture. 
Other  valuable  trees  are  the  cinchona,  from  whose  bark  quinine 
is  obtained;  the  mangrove,  the  "silk-cotton"  tree,  and  the  "vege- 
table ivory"  tree. 

The  chief  industry  is  agriculture,  the  raising  of  cacao  being  the 
main  interest  of  the  country.  That  article  is  the  first  on  the  ex- 
port list.  A  record  crop  was  obtained  in  1910,  exports  amount- 
ing to  80,038426  pounds,  valued  at  $7,896,057,  an  increase  of 
nearly  10,000,000  pounds  over  the  best  previous  year.  Rubber, 
sugar,  coffee,  bananas,  and  rice  are  also  cultivated.  The  esti- 
mated annual  production  of  the  last-mentioned  product  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  40,000,000  pounds,  which  is  not  quite  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  home  market.  Coffee  was  exported 
to  the  amount  of  8,733,064  pounds,  in  1910,  valued  at  $735,692,  an 
increase  of  1,297,902  pounds  over  the  preceding  year.  Vegetable 
ivory,  or  tague,  from  which  buttons  are  made,  is  an  important 
product  the  annual  export  being  45,000,000  pounds.  Rubber  is 
gathered  and  brought  to  market  during  all  the  months  of  the 
year,  something  more  than  1,000,000  pounds  representing  the  an- 
nual yield.  The  growing  of  sugar  cane  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, the  output  of  the  various  plantations  aggregating  16,000,- 
000  pounds. 

Cattle  breeding  is  an  important  industry,  grazing  lands  being 
abundant.  Hides  form  a  considerable  item  in  the  export  trade. 
Goatskins  and  alligator  hide  are  also  exported.  Sheep  are  raised 
in  the  uplands,  both  for  mutton  and  wool,  the  latter  being  of  good 
quality. 

Mineral  resources  are  known  to  include  gold,  mercury,  copper, 
iron,  lead,  coal,  and  petroleum,  but  have  been  only  slightly  devel- 
oped.   Gold  was  exported  in  1910  to  the  value  of  $609,179. 

The  chief  manufacturing  industry  is  the  making  of  Panama 
hats  by  hand,  Ecuador  country  producing  most  of  this  article. 
Shoes  are  also  made  by  hand,  and  woolen,  cotton  and  felt  goods 
are  produced  in  limited  quantities.  There  are  a  few  flour  mills, 
sugar  refineries,  and  tanneries. 

Exports  and  Imports. — The  export  trade  for  191 1  was  valued 
at  $13,558,033,  which  shows  a  decrease  of  $108,338  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  import  trade  figures  are  incomplete,  but  for 
1910  amounted  to  $8,024,105. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  exports  to  the  principal  coun- 
tries during  1910: 


Countries 


mo 


Countries 


1910 


United   States 

Austria     

Chile     

France    

Germany    

Great     Britain. 
Italy    , 


$4,090,511 

109,627 

383,850 

4,793,999 

2,248,223 

1,140,873 

150.485 


Netherlands    

Panama     

Peru     

Spain     

All  other  countries. 


*87,»* 
62>W 

72,102 

400,478 

125,289 


Total  $13,666,371 


The  following  statement,  gives  the  total  exports,  by  articles. 


Articles 


Total 
exports 


Articles 


Total 
exports 


Alligator    skins 

Bark,    Peruvian 

Cocoa  beans 

Coffee    

Cotton,    raw 

Fresh  fruit  and  plantains. 

Gold  bullion  ana  dust 

Gold  coin  , 


$8,815 

9,883 

7,896,057 

735,692 

18,749 

59,572 

114,387 

360,000 


Gold    ore 

Hats,    Panama 

Hides  of  neat  cattle. 

Ivory    nuts 

Rubber 

All   other  articles.... 


$134,791 
1,258,575 


1,66947*9 

lt0DS,«5 

137,122 


Total  S13.G6&371 


The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  total  imports,  by 
countries,  during  1910: 


Countries 


1910 


Countries 


1910 


United    States. 

Australia    

Belgium     

Chile     

China   

France     

Germany  

Great    Britain. 


$2,254,303 

9,072 

326,020 

53.946 

28,740 

526,615 

1,574,135 

2,483,945 


Italy    

Peru    

Salvador   

Spain    

All   other   countries. 


$337,146 
59,886 

77.2825 

271*49 

21,063 


Total  $8,024,105 


The  imports  by  articles  were  as  follows: 


Articles 


1910 


Articles 


1910 


Animals,     live $8,503 

Arms  and  ammunition 108,529 

Boats,    launches,    etc 18,872 

Books,  blank  and  printed.  38,981 

Boots,  shoes,  and  findings  93,545 

Candles     124,701 

Carriages  and  vehicles 14,507 

Cement,  stones,  and  earth  51.55S 

Clothing    247,879 

Coin: 

Gold    998,350 

Nickel    6,619 

Cordage,    twine,    and 

thread    147,866 

Crockery   and   glassware..  114,261 

Drugs  and   medicines 232,216 

Foodstuffs    1,286,553 

Hardware    518,310 

Hats   and   caps 92,219 

Jewelry     4,571 


Leather     $117,303 

Lumber,  rough  and  fin* 

ished     64.153 

Machinery     $50,008 

Matches    24,708 

Mineral     products 233,798 

Musical    instruments 44,429 

Oils    79.175 

Paints  and  varnishes 39,042 

Paper     112327 

Perfumery     55,125 

Silk  fabrics,  pure  and 

mixed     64,835 

Textiles,  other  than  silk..  1,720.496 

Vegetable  products 51,737 

Wines   and   liquors 350.502 

All    other  articles 573,736 

Total    $8,024,105 
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Finance.— The  total  revenue  for  the  year  1912  amounted  to 
$6,459,660,  and  the  expenditure  was  slightly  greater.  Customs 
receipts  form  about  70  per  cent  of  the  sources  of  revenue.  The 
chief  items  of  expense  are  army,  $1413,000;  interest  and  finance, 
$1,290,000;  and  public  instruction,  $565,000.  The  total  public  debt 
in  1913  was:  external,  $16,666,995;  internal,  $5,900,555.  About 
one-half  of  this  is  in  the  bonds  of  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway, 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  sucre,  equivalent  to  48.7  cents  Amer- 
ican money.  The  gold  standard  was  established  in  1900.  There 
are  coins  in  gold,  silver,  nickel,  and  copper. 

There  are  7  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  (1910)  of  $5,306,- 
250,  and  net  earnings  of  $1,075,220.  The  largest  is  the  Commer- 
cial Bank  of  Guayaquil,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $2,500,000,  and 
a  reserve  fund  of  $500,000.  The  Bank  of  Ecuador  has  a  paid-up 
capital  of  $1,500,000,  and  a  reserve  fund  of  $730,000. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  permanent  army  of  Ecuador  consists  of  16 
battalions  of  infantry,  4  regiments  of  artillery,  and  1  regiment  of 
cavalry.  Military  service  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  44.  The  active  army  numbers  4,379  officers  and  men.  The 
national  guard  of  reserves  is  said  to  consist  of  100,000  men. 

The  navy  consists  of  1  small  cruiser,  1  torpedo-boat  destroyer, 
and  a  navy  collier,  which  vessels  are  manned  by  130  sailors. 

Trade  Routes, — Ecuador  is  commercially  accessible  only  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  communication  by  land  with  Brazil  and  Co- 
lombia being  well-nigh  impossible,  owing  to  the  dense  forests  and 
the  high  altitudes  of  the  mountain  ranges.  On  the  Pacific  coast 
are  a  number  of  good  ports,  the  most  important  of  which  is  Guay- 
aquil, connected  by  rail  with  the  capital,  Quito.  Other  ports  are 
Bahia  de  Caraquez,  Manta,  Puerto  Bolivar,  and  Esmeraldas. 

Several  rivers  are  navigable  for  some  distances  inland.  The 
Guayas  River,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  the  city  and  port  of 
Guayaquil  is  the  most  important,  being  navigable  for  river  steam- 
ers as  far  as  Bodegas,  40  miles  from  Guayaquil,  while  smaller 
vessels  during  the  wet  season  reach  Zapotal,  some  200  miles  in- 
land. The  River  Daule  is  navigable  for  60  miles,  the  Vinces  for 
50  miles.  The  Amazon  River,  which  in  Ecuador  is  given  the 
name  of  Maranon  River,  is  navigable  almost  in  its  entirety. 

There  are  350  miles  of  railway  in  operation. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To   the    United   States 

Doctor    Don    Rafael    Maria    Arizaga,    Envoy     Extraordinary    and    Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 

From  the  United  States 
Evan   E.  Young,  Envoy  Extraordinary   and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Quito. 
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EGYPT 

(Misr) 

Capital — Cairo 

Khedive — Abbas  Hilmi  (acceded,  Jan.  7,  1892) 

MODERN  Egypt  is  divided  into  two  tracts  known  as  Up- 
per Egypt  and  Lower  Egypt.  It  is  located  between 
lat.  31*  35'  and  200  N.,  and  long.  250  and  350  E.,  and 
occupies  the  extreme  northeast  corner  of  Africa,  being  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  on  the  south  by 
Nubia,  on  the  east  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Sa- 
hara Desert.  From  north  to  south  the  distance  is  675  miles,  and 
from  east  to  west,"  500  miles.  The  Isthmus  of  Suez,  across  which 
runs  a  canal  about  100  miles  long,  connects  Egypt  with  Asia. 
The  country  is  a  part  of  the  great  waste  of  north  Africa,  and 
the  inhabited  portion  is  largely  in  the  valley  and  delta  of  the  Nile, 
which  river,  running  from  south  to  north,  drains  the  entire  coun- 
try. A  line  of  jagged  mountains  stretches  along  the  Red  Sea, 
the  highest  summit  of  which  is  about  7,000  feet.  The  oases  of 
Egypt  are  located  in  the  hollow  region  of  the  Libyan  Desert. 
The  Great  Oasis,  or  Wah-el-Khargeh,  has  a  length  of  100  miles. 

Early  History. — Ancient  Egypt  reached  a  high  state  of  civili- 
zation, many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  Records  of  some 
30  dynasties  are  found.  The  country  was  conquered  by  Alexander 
of  Persia,  in  340  B.  C,  who  founded  the  city  bearing  his  name. 
Three  centuries  later,  Egypt  became  a  Roman  province,  and  con- 
tinued as  such  until  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  Moham- 
medans under  Amru  took  possession  in  639  A.  D.  In  1516,  Selim, 
Sultan  of  the  Turks,  invaded  the  country,  and  it  became  a  Turk- 
ish province.  Civil  war  and  confusion  existed  up  to  1798,  but 
in  spite  of  this  the  country  showed  signs  of  progress  in  commerce 
and  industry.  In  1798,  with  the  aid  of  the  native  chiefs,  Bonaparte 
defeated  the  Mameluke  army,  but  three  years  later  the  Turks, 
with  the  help  of  the  British,  expelled  the  French.  Egypt  has 
since  remained  a  tributary  State  to  Turkey,  but  beyond  paying 
an  annual  sum  is  practically  free  from  Turkish  control.  From 
1879  to  1883  two  Controllers-General  appointed  by  France  and 
England,  exercised  considerable  authority,  but  after  the  latter 
date  this  was  abolished,  and  England  alone  has  since  advised 
the  Khedive  through  an  English  official,  who  has  charge  of  the 
State  finances. 

Constitution  and  Government — Since  May  1,  1883.  an  organic 
law  has  been  in  force  which  provides  for  a  Legislative  Council, 
a  General  Assembly,  and  provincial  councils.    The  first-named  is 
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a  consultive  body  of  30,  14  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  State* 
It  meets  annually  from  November  to  May.  The  General  Assem- 
bly consists  of  the  Legislative  Council,  the  six  Ministers  of  State, 
and  46  members  popularly  elected  This  is  not  a  law-making, 
but  is  a  ratifying  body. 

The  Council  of  Ministers  forms,  with  the  Khedive,  the  final 
authority  in  all  matters  of  legislation.  The  Council  comprises: 
Interior,  Finance,  Foreign  Affairs,  Justice,  Public  Works,  War 
and  Marine,  and  Education.  The  British  Agent  has  a  seat  in 
this  Council 

There  are  various  judicial  courts  which  try  civil  and  criminal 
cases. 

Egypt  proper  is  divided  into  5  Governorships,  or  mohafzas,  and 
14  provinces,  or  mudiris.  Alexandria  is  a  separate  municipality 
having  power  to  impose  local  taxes.  Six  other  towns  also  have 
certain  tax-assessing  rights.  In  33  towns  there  are  local  councils 
without  taxing  power. 

Area  and  Population. — Egypt's  total  area  is  estimated  at  400,000 
square  miles,  but  the  habitable  area  in  the  Nile  Valley  is  only 
12,013  square  miles.  Other  parts,  such  as  marshes  and  desert 
land  are  frequented  only  by  nomadic  tribes.  The  census  of  1907 
showed  a  population  of  11,139,978,  or  931  to  the  inhabited  square 
mile.  Of  this  number  286,302  were  foreigners,  the  remainder 
being  Egyptians.  These  figures  do  not  include  a  transient  Arabian 
population  estimated  at  97,381.  The  foreign  population  comprises 
62,973  Greeks,  34,926  Italians,  20,653  British,  14,591  French,  7,704 
Austro-Hunganans,  and  other  nationalities. 

The  proportion  of  the  sexes  is  almost  exactly  even.  Of  the 
adult  population  62.65  per  cent  were  engaged  in  agriculture, 
and  16.27  per  cent  were  employed  in  various  industries  and  trades. 

The  chief  cities  are :  Cairo,  654,476 ;  Alexandria,  332,246 ;  Tanta, 
54*437;  Port  Said,  49,884;  Mehalla  el  Kobra,  47,955;  Mansura, 
40,279 ;  Assiut,  39442 ;  Damanhour,  38,752 ;  Fayum,  37,320 ;  Zaga- 
«g,  34*999;  Damietta,  29,354;  Minia,  27,221;  Sherbin,  25473. 

Education  and  Religion. — From  ancient  times  Egypt  has  had 
a  quasi-system  of  native  schools  called  "kuttabs"  which  formerly 
devoted  most  of  their  time  to  religious  teaching.  Prior  to  1897 
the  Government  paid  little  attention  to  these  schools  or  to  the 
matter  of  education.  In  that  year,  however,  the  first  steps  were' 
taken  for  modernizing  the  system.  A  staff  of  3  inspectors  and 
36  assistants  was  organized  for  this  purpose,  and  their  labors 
have  since  resulted  in  many  reforms.  The  number  of  private 
kuttabs  under  inspection  in  1909  was  3,582,  with  a  total  at- 
tendance of  190,875.  The  State  grants  aid  to  the  schools  which 
are  most  deserving.  The  system  of  education  now  comprises 
primary  schools,  secondary  schools,  and  colleges,  and  professional 
schools.  In  1909  there  were  34  primary  schools,  with  8,386  pupils ; 
4  secondary  schools,  with  2,243  pupils;  15  special  schools,  with 
2,511  pupils;  and  II  colleges,  and  professional  schools,  with  1,678 
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students.  There  are  only  626  girl  students  included  in  the  fore- 
going, with  the  exception  of  the  private  kuttabs,  where  16,852 
girls  are  in  attendance.  In  1910  the  State's  expenditure  for  edu- 
cation was  $2,524,710,  an  increase  of  $270,000  over  the  preceding 
yean 
^  There  were  in  all  735  schools,  both  public  and  private,  exclu- 
sive of  the  kuttabs,  classified  as  follows:  Egyptian,  326;  Ameri- 
can, 156;  French,  137;  Italian,  40;  Greek,  32;  English,  25; 
Austrian,  10;  German,  5;  Dutch,  2;  others,  2.  The  total  at- 
tendance was  113,430,  of  whom  91,844  were  Egyptians. 

The  census  of  1907  showed  the  following  religious  complexion: 
Mohammedans,  10,366,826;  Copts,  706,322;  Greek  Orthodox,  76,- 
953;  Roman  Catholic,  57,744;  Protestants  and  other  Christian 
sects,  40,673;  Jews,  38,635.  The  first-named  forms  91.84  per 
cent  of  the  population.  There  is  a  Mohammedan  university  at 
Cairo,  which  was  founded  in  972,  and  now  includes  329  instructors, 
;  and  9,940  students.  The  Mosque  at  Tanta  has  69  professors, 
and  3,607  students. 

Agriculture — As  shown  in  the  census  reports,  62.65  per  cent  of 
the  population  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Farming 
methods  differ  from  those  of  other  countries,  as  the  farmers  de- 
pend upon  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile.  The  agricultural 
year  includes  three  seasons.  Winter  crops,  such  as  cereals,  are 
sown  in  November,  and  harvested  in  May  or  June.  Summer 
crops,  such  as  cotton,  sugar  cane,  and  rice,  are  sown  in  the 
spring,  and  harvested  in  the  fall.  The  fall  crops,  such  as  rice, 
corn,  and  vegetables,  are  sown  in  midsummer,  and  harvested 
two  months  later.  In  Upper  Egypt  the  perennial  overflow  of 
the  Nile  is  the  means  of  irrigation.  In  Lower  Egypt  a  network 
of  canals  carries  the  river  water  over  the  surrounding  country. 
The  cultivated  area  of  the  country  is  about  6,500,000  acres,  of 
which  1,865,000  acres,  in  191 1,  were  devoted  to  corn;  1,296,700 
acres  to  wheat,  and  439,400  acres  to  barley.  The  crops  for  1911, 
according  to  the  International  Institute,  were:  Wheat,  37,933,000 
bushels;  barley,  11,711,000  bushels;  corn,  67,904,000  bushels. 

Cotton,  with  1,603,266  acres,  is  the  most  important  crop.  The 
climate  and  soil  produce  the  finest  kinds  of  cotton.  The  yield 
in  1910  was  record-breaking,  being  estimated  at  750,000,000 
pounds,  valued  at  over  $150,000,000,  an  increase  of  250,000,000 
pounds  over  the  preceding  year.  The  culture  of  cotton  began 
in  this  country  about  the  year  1821,  when  the  first  crop  amounted 
to  3,500,000  pounds.  Until  185 1  there  was  no  remarkable  increase 
in  production,  but  from  that  time  on  the  crops  have  steadily 
risen  in  importance.  At  present  40  per  cent  of  the  total  culti- 
vated land  in  the  Delta  is  devoted  to  cotton  planting,  and  11  per 
cent  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  was  recently  reported  that  the  9oil  was 
becoming  overtaxed  in  this  crop.  Fifteen  years  ago  an  acre  pro- 
duced  525  pounds,  whereas  to-day  the  acre  averages  but  440  pounds. 

The  cultivation  of  the  date  palm  is  an  important  industry,  the 
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total  number  of  trees  in  Lower  Egypt  being'  1,740,000,  and  in 
Upper  Egypt,  4,175,000.  The  live  stock  of  the  country  is  in- 
creasing, and  in  19 10  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  x, 000,000 
sheep  and  goats,  750,000  cattle,  55,000  horses,  130,000  asses  an3 
mules,  and  50,000  camels. 

Other  Industries. — Manufactures  include  a  few  sugar  refineries 
operated  by  foreign  capital,  cotton  mills,  the  production  of  ciga- 
rettes for  export,  tanning  morocco  leather,  and  cotton  cloth. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Egypt  are  gold,  lead,  sulphur,  copper, 
and  emeralds.  In  late  years  there  has  been  little  prospecting  in 
the  mining  regions.  About  120,000  tons  of  salt  were  extracted 
in  1909.  The  quarries  of  Egypt  are  rich  in  marble,  limestone, 
sandstone,  red  granite,  niter,  and  Oriental  alabaster,  which  are 
to  be  found  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  Lower  Egypt.  In 
1909  petroleum  was  discovered,  about  150  miles  south  of  Suez. 

Exports  and  Imports. — The  value  of  Egypt's  foreign  commerce 
has  almost  doubled  in  11  years.  The  foreign  trade  in  iqio 
amounted  to  $262,486,435,  of  which  $117,764,130  represented  im- 
ports, and  $144,722,305  exports.  In  both  lines  the  totals  exceeded 
those  of  1009,  and  exports  were  the  heaviest  in  the  country's 
history.  The  share  of  the  various  countries  in  the  trade  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 


Countries 


Tmports 


F.xports 


United   State*    $1,200,415  $16,623,591 

United     Kingdom 36,556.090  64.553T876 

France     13,261.415  12,370.130 

Germany     6,312.195  15.443,160 

Turkey     14,527.190  3,332,245 

Austria     8,235.910  7.174.105 

Russia     3,014,395  8.298,205 

Italy 5,846,676  4,129,280 

All    other   countries 28,809,9-15  12,397,713 

Total     $117,764,130        $144,722,306 

About  two-thirds  of  Egypt's  foreign  trade  is  enjoyed  by  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  191  o  the  commerce  between  these  countries 
represented  $101,109,966,  of  which  the  imports  were  $36,556,090, 
and  the  exports  $64,553,876.  In  that  year  France  held  second 
place  with  a  total  of  $25,631,545,  of  which  $13,261,415  were  im- 
ports and  $12,370,130  were  exports.  Turkey  occupied  third  place 
with  $17,859,435,  of  which  $14,527,190  were  imports  and  $3,332,245 
were  exports.  The  total  trade  with  the  United  States  was  valued 
at  $17,824,006. 

The  figures  for  the  United  States  represent  only  a  portion 
of  this  country's  trade,  inasmuch  as  goods  carried  by  foreign 
vessels  are  credited  to  those  countries. 

The  customs  administration  divides  the  foreign  trade  into  15 
categories,  and  under  these  several  headings  the  imports  and 
exports  were  as  follows: 
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Articles 


Animals  and  animal    products 

Cereals     

Chemical   products  and   perfumery... 

Cigarettes     

Colors    and    dyestuffs 

Cotton  and  textiles   

Glassware 

Liquors   and    oils 

Metals,  and  manufactures  of 

Rags   and   papers 

Skins,  leather,  and  manufactures  of. 

Sugar    and    spices 

Tobacco  and  cigars  

Wood  and  coal  

All    other    articles 


Imports 
1910 


Exports 
1910 


(6,960,435 

11,069,730 

13,699,675 

16,112,985 

4,880,225 

217,110 

£895,640 

1,280,100 

137,960 

33,129,795 

121 ,879,125 

3,087,810 

12^85 

5.805,650 

141,365 

11,921,990 

271,660 

1,948,125 

121,480 

1,967,746 

1,187,760 

4,726,676 

973^35 

5,775,355 

14,171,235 

70^85 

9,409,315 

610,065 

Total 


$117,764,130         $144,722306 


Finance — According  to  the  British  financial  agent's  report,  the 
revenue  for  1910  was  $76,350,000,  and  the  expenditure  was 
$75,740,000.    The  budget  for  191 1  was  as  follows: 


Revenue 

Direct     taxes $27,765,000 

Indirect    taxes 17,000,000 

Miscellaneous     730,000 

Railways     16,650,000 

Telegraphs     535,000 

Post  Office  1,450,000 

Ports    and    Lighthouses. .  1,875,000 

Ministry  of  Justice 6,625,000 

Other    items 4,870,000 

Total     $77,500,000 


Expenditure 

Civil     list $1,291,530 

Administrative    expenses.  25,151.155 

Railways     , 10.564360 

Telegraphs     554.535 

Post    Office 1396390 

Army 7,025,155 

Tribute    and    Debt 22,980.770 

Soudan     Deficit.  J. 1,800.000 

Sundries     610,906 

Special  items 3,626,000 

Total    $76,003,000 


The  total  public  debt,  January  i,  1910,  was  $476,203,700,  with 
charges  amounting  to  $17,930,710  additional.     These  debts  bear 

3  to  4J4  Per  cen*  interest. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  gold  Egyptian  pound,  which  is  slightly 
more  valuable  than  the  English  pound,  and  is  equivalent  to  $4.94 
American  money.  The  pound  comprises  100  piasters.  Silver  pieces 
are  the  1,  2,  5,  and  10  piaster  pieces,  and  there  are  smaller  coins 
in  nickel  and  bronze.  England  has  charge  of  the  minting  of  this 
money. 

The  Bank  of  Egypt  suspended  payment  September  26,  1911. 
It  had  a  paid-in  capital  of  $3,125,000,  with  reserve  fund  of  $2,- 
300,000.  The  Agricultural  Bank,  with  capital  of  $17,700,000,  ad- 
vances money  to  small  farmers.  These  loans  are  guaranteed  by 
the  State,  and  payments  are  collected  by  the  State  at  the  same 
time  with  the  land  tax.  The  Postal  Savings .  Bank,  on  January  if 
1910,  had  70,034  Egyptian,  and  22,821  foreign  depositors,  with 
total  savings  amounting  to  $2,107,665. 

Defense. — The  native  army  was  disbanded  in  1882,  and  a  new 
army  was  organized,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  British  general, 
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with  the  title  of  Sirdar.  There  are  about  150,000  men  on  the 
list  for  conscription,  and  all  male  inhabitants  are  liable  for 
service  as  follows:  6  years  in  the  army,  5  years  in  the  police 
service,  and  4  years  in  the  reserve.  The  peace  strength  is  about 
9,000  officers  and  men.  British  forces  in  Egypt  in  1910  were 
6,265  officers  and  men.  The  Egyptian  army  consists  of  a  battalion 
of  garrison  artillery,  a  horse  battery,  and  field  batteries.  The 
British  forces  consist  of  one  horse  battery,  one  cavalry  regiment, 
four  infantry  battalions,  one  garrison  company,  and  one  com- 
pany of  engineers.  Egypt  has  no  navy.  The  military  budget 
for   191 1  was  $7,025,155. 

Trade  Routes. — Alexandria  maintains  its  standing  as  the  prin- 
cipal port  of  Egypt  and  the  third  of  the  Mediterranean.  Eighty- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  imports  and  ninety-eight  per  cent  01  the 
exports  pass  this  port. 

"  Port  Said  and  Suez  also  show  an  increased  tonnage  of  steam- 
ship freight  handled,  although  the  recent  opening  of  Port  Soudan 
in  the  Red  Sea  has  taken  from  Suez  a  certain  percentage  of  its 
cargo. 

In  19 10,  ships  numbering  3,240  entered  Egyptian  ports,  the  same 
number  as  in  1909.  Of  these,  1,959  entered  at  Alexandria,  902 
at  Port  Said,  301  at  Suez,  and  78  at  Tor.  The  total  tonnage 
was  5,153,907.  British  vessels  numbered  1,436  of  2,245,849  tons, 
Greek  379  of  282,715  tons,  and  Austrian  300  of  628,289  tons-  The 
total  cargo  discharged  was  3,724,179  tons  and  the  total  shipped 
1,084,666  tons.  Passengers  numbering  121,674  came  to  Egypt  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Railways  in  1910  were  as  follows:  State,  1,449  miles,  and 
private,  763  "miles.  The  State  roads  carried  25,306,000  passengers,, 
and  3,657,227  tons  of  freight.  The  expenses  were  $9,873,835,  and 
the  receipts  were  $16,290,780. 

The  Suez  Canal. — The  Suez  Canal  is  a  channel  connecting  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  at  Port  Said  with  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  87 
miles  long,  66  being  canal  and  the  remainder  natural  bodies 
of  water.  The  canal  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1869.  It  was  built 
by  French  engineers  for  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  is  esti' 
mated  to  have  cost  the  latter,  directly  and  indirectly,  $85,000,000. 
This  placed  the  State  under  financial  difficulties,  and  in  1875  the 
Khedive  appealed  to  Europe  for  aid.  The  British  Government 
purchased  Egypt's  stock  for  $20,000,000,  and  it  was  this  purchase 
which  finally  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  the  British  Agent  to 
direct  the  financial  affairs  of  Egypt.  The  concession  to  the  Suez 
Canal  Company  expires  in  1968. 

Steamers  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal  in  1910  numbered 
4,454,  or  313  more  than  in  1909.  Of  the  1,915  southbound  steam- 
ers of  5,917,042  tons,  1,098,  of  31507,156  tons,  were  British. 

U.  S.  Consular  Service. 


Peter  Augustus  Jay,  Consul  General,  Cairo. 
David  R.  Birch,  Consul,  Alexandria. 
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ANGLO-EGYPTIAN  SOUDAN 

The  territory  known  as  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Soudan  lies  be- 
tween Egypt  on  the  north  and  Belgian  Congo  on  the  south,  and 
extends  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  15th  parallel  of  longitude  in 
Central  Africa.  The  area  of  this  dual  possession  is  estimated 
at  950,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  is  about  2,363,000. 
In  1899,  an  agreement  was  signed  between  representatives  of 
the  Egyptian  and  British  Governments,  by  which  the  former 
was  given  the  power  to  administer  the  territory  south  of  latitude 
20°.  The  proclamation  provides  that  British  and  Egyptian  flags 
shall  fly  together. 

The  Governor-General  is  appointed  by  Egypt  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Great  Britain,  and  is  assisted  by  a  Council.  For  admin- 
istrative purposes  the  territory  is  divided  into  13  provinces,  each 
under  the  supervision  of  British  officers  of  the  Egyptian  army. 
The  Government  revenue  in  1910  was  $5,500,000,  and  the  expendi- 
ture $7,125,000.    The  balance,  $1,635,000,  was  made  up  by  Egypt 

Over  1,200,000  acres,  chiefly  in  northern  Soudan,  are  under 
cultivation.  In  1910  there  were  500,000  bushels  of  wheat,  300,000 
bushels  of  corn,  300,000  bushels  of  barley,  and  24,170  bales  of 
cotton  produced.  Sheep  numbered  952,950;  cattle,  340,372,  and 
goats,  846,544. 

The  forests  yield  large  quantities  of  rubber,  gum,  bamboo,  and 
fibers.  Gold  is  being  mined  about  Omnabardi.  Under  the  agree- 
ment between  the  two  countries  no  duties  are  collected  on  im- 
ports from  Egypt,  and  duties  on  imports  by  way  ,of  the  Red 
Sea  must  not  exceed  those  imposed  in  Egypt  The  chief  ex- 
ports are  gum,  durra,  simsim,  dates,  and  cotton.  The  chief  im- 
ports are  sugar,  salt,  petroleum,  and  textiles.  The  total  value 
of  the  exports  in  1910  was  $4,890,000,  and  the  imports  $6,739,000, 
The  country  is  connected  by  State  railway  with  Cairo. 

The  rapid  commercial  growth  of  Port  Soudan,  the  Red  Sea 
outlet  to  the  railway  system,  since  it  was  opened  to  trade  two 
years  ago,  has  exceeded  expectations,  and  the  success  and  future 
importance  of  the  place  are  considered  assured. 
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FRANCE 

Capital — Paris 

President — Raymond  Poincare   (until  February,   1920) 

THE  Republic  of  France  is  located  in  the  western  part  of 
Europe,  between  lat.  42  °  20'  and  51  °  5'  N.,  and  long.  4* 
48'  W.,  and  70  40'  E.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
English  Channel,  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
Spain,  on  the  east  by  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Several  chains  of  moun- 
tains traverse  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  from  southwest 
to  northeast,  the  Alps  on  the  southeast  border  being  the  most 
important.  The  Pyrenees  Mountains  separate  France  from 
Spain.  Five  large  streams  and  many  small  ones  traverse  the 
country. 

Early  History — Before  the  Christian  era,  France  was  inhabited 
by  three  great  families,  representing  several  hundred  tribes. 
These  were  the  Celts  or  Gauls,  the  Belgae,  and  the  Iberians  or 
Vasconians.  The  country  was  called  Gaul  by  the  Romans  who, 
under  Julius  Caesar,  in  51  B.  C,  completed  its  conquest.  Clovis, 
a  chief  of  the  Salian  Franks,  put  an  end  to  the  Roman  dominion 
in  A.  D.  486,  and  after  his  death  his  kingdom  was  divided  among 
his  four  sons.  In  800,  France  became  a  powerful  Empire  under 
Charles  the  Great,  who  greatly  extended  its  limits,  and  encouraged 
Christianity  and  civilization.  The  Empire  crumbled  after  his 
death,  and  hostile  Northmen  increased  their  possessions.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  England  and  France  engaged  in  wars  which 
lasted  over  120  years.  France  suffered  during  this  period,  but 
during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV  reached  the 
height  of  its  monarchical  power.  The  Revolution,  which  began 
in  1789  and  lasted  until  1795,  resulted  in  the  French  Republic 
This  in  turn  gave  way  to  the  military  empire  of  Napoleon  I.,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  After  successive  periods  of 
empire  and  republic,  marked  by  internal  and  external  strife,  France 
entered  upon  an  era  of  peace  with  the  reestablishment  of  a  re- 
public in  1870. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  present  constitution,  con- 
firmed in  1875,  w*tn  later  amendments,  provides  for  a  chief  ex- 
ecutive, assisted  by  a  Ministry  and  Legislature.  The  President 
is  elected  for  seven  years  by  the  Legislature,  and  receives  a  » 
salary  of  $120,000  a  year,  and  a  similar  amount  for  expenses. 
The  President  selects  a  Ministry  from  the  two  Chambers,  which 
are  as  follows:  Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Public 
Worship,  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  Justice,  Public  Instruction, 
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War,  Marine,  Commerce,  Public  Works,  Posts  and  Telegraphs, 
Colonies,  Agriculture,  and  Labor  and  Social  Providence.  All 
military  and  civil  appointments  are  made  by  the  President  The 
Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  which 
meet  annually  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  January,  unless  summoned 
at  another  time  by  the  President  They  remain  in  session  5 
months.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  300  members,  indirectly 
elected  by  delegates  for  nine  years.  One-third  of  the  body  retires 
every  three  years.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  made  up  of  584 
members  popularly  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Male  citizens 
over  21  years  of  age  are  given  the  right  to  vote.  Citizens  of  25 
years  or  over  are  eligible  to  the  office  of  Deputy. 

The  colonies  of  France  are  supervised  by  a  Minister,  aided  by 
4  Senators,  and  10  Deputies. 

In  the  Judiciary,  the  Courts  of  First  Instance  try  civil  cases. 
There  are  also  Administrative  Courts,  the  judges  of  which  are 
appointed  by  the  President.  The  most  important  is  the  Council 
of  State,  composed  of  116  members.  There  are  26  Courts  of 
Appeals.  The  highest  of  the  Judicial  Courts  is  the  Court  of 
Cassation  at  Paris. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  86 
departments,  each  under  a  Prefect  nominated  by  the  Government 

The  local  governments  are  further  divided  into  362  districts  or 
arrondissements,  made  up  of  a  certain  number  of  cantons,  each 
canton  choosing  one  member  for  its  Council.  There  are  2911 
cantons,  which  are  judicial,  but  not  administrative  sections.  Each 
canton  contains  an  average  of  12  communes.  In  1909,  there  were 
36,229  of  these  communes,  some  having  fewer  than  500  inhab- 
itants; while  124  have  more  than  20,000  inhabitants. 

Area  and  Population. — The*  area  of  France  is  estimated  at  207,- 
129  square  miles.  In  density  of  population  (189.5  per  square 
mile)  it  is  said  to  exceed  any  of  the  European  countries,  but  the 
rate  of  increase  is  slow.  In  1891,  the  population  was  38,517,957, 
and  in  19 10  this  had  increased  only  to  39,252,245.  From  a  posi- 
tion of  second  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  in  rank  of 
population,  France  now  occupies  fifth  place  among  European  na- 
tions. A  part  of  this  loss  is  attributed  to  the  loss  of  territories 
annexed  bv  the  German  Empire.  Out  of  10,000,000  families  in 
the  last  census,  about  60  per  cent  had  two  or  fewer  children. 

According  to  the  Journal  Officiel,  the  population  of  France  for 
1910  was  39,252,245.  There  were  309,289  marriages,  13,049  di- 
vorces, 774,358  living  children  born,  and  a  total  of  703,777  deaths. 
The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  70,581.  In  1909  the  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  was  only  13,424,  but  the  decided  improve- 
ment shown  in  th*e  figures  for  1910  was  largely  due  to  a  decrease 
of  52,768  in  the  deaths  of  that  year. 

The  census  of  1906  showed  the  following  leading  foreign  na- 
tionalities represented:  English,  35,990;  Belgians  and  Luxem- 
bourgeois,  310433;  Germans,  87,836;  Austrians,  13,001;  Swiss, 
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68,892;  Italians,  377,638;  Spaniards,  80,913;  Russians,  25,065; 
others,  46,576,  making  a  total  of  1,046,885. 

The  industrial  census  of  1906  was  as  follows:  Agriculture  and 
forestry,  8,777,053;  mines  and  quarries,  281,027;  fisheries,  78,000; 
manufacturing  industries,  5,979,216;  transportation,  887,337;  com- 
merce, 2,002,681;  liberal  professions,  483,179;  domestic  service, 
1,012,232;  public  service  (including  the  army  J,  1,220,154;  making 
a  total  of  20,720,879,  of  whom  7,693,412  were  females. 

The  urban  population  was  16,537,234.  There  were  57  cities 
with  a  population  of  35,000  or  over,  the  chief  ones  being:  Paris 
(pop.  191 1 ),  2,846,986;  Marseilles,  517,498;  Lyon,  472,114;  Bor- 
deaux, 251,917;  Lille,  205,602;  Toulouse,  149,438;  St.  Etienne, 
146,788;  Nice,  134,232;  Nantes,  133,247;  Le  Havre,  132,430; 
Roubaix,  121,017;  Rouen,  118,459;  Nancy,  110,570;  Reims,  109,859; 
Toulon,  103,549;  Amiens,  90,920;  Limoges,  88,597;  Brest,  85,294; 
Angers,  82,935;  Tourcoing,  81,671;  Nimes,  80,184;  Montpellier, 
77,114;  Rennes,  75,640;  Dijon,  74,113;  Grenoble,  73,022;  Orleans, 
68,614:  Tours,  67,601;  Calais,  66,627;  Le  Mans,  65467. 

Corsica,  an  island  lying  to  the  southeast  of  France,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, is  an  integral  part  of  the  country.  The  island  is  no 
miles  long,  53  miles  wide,  and  has  an  area  of  3,377  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  291,160.  The  surface  is  traversed  by  numer- 
ous mountain  ranges,  which  are  covered  with  dense  forests. 

Education. — Education  in  France  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  assisted  by  a  Superior  Council  of 
58  members,  and  a  Consultative  Committee.  Local  educational  af- 
fairs are  divided  into  17  districts,  or  Academies.  All  primary 
teachers,  except  those  in  cities  having  more  than  150,000  inhabi- 
tants, are  paid  by  the  State.  Primary  education  is  free  and  com- 
pulsory between  the  ages  of  6  and  13.  Education  is  divided  into 
infant  or  kindergarten  schools,  primary  schools,  secondary 
schools,  lyceums,  special  and  technical  schools,  and  universities. 
The  figures  given  by  the  Departmental  officials,  since  1888,  in- 
clude the  colony  of  Algeria.  Infant  schools  (1909)  were  as  fol- 
lows: Public,  2,660;  with  6,741  teachers,  and  516,479  pupils; 
private,  1,326,  with  1,798  teachers,  and  111,444  pupils.  Primary 
and  higher  schools  (1909):  Public  68,940,  with  117,906  teachers, 
and  4,621,839  pupils;  private,  12,907;  with  35,909  teachers,  and 
1,008,067  pupils.  Secondary  schools  and  lyceums,  numbered  1,143, 
with  196,338  pupils.  Special  and  technical  schools  are  numerous, 
including  6  national  schools  of  arts  and  trades,  12  higher  schools 
of  commerce,  46  schools  of  agriculture,  33  practical  schools  of 
commerce,  55  schools  of  industry,  and  various  schools  of  arts, 

•  sciences,  and  handicrafts.    In  1910,  there  were  41,044  students  in 

*  State  institutions,  devoted  to  law,  medLlne,  and  other  professions. 
Education  at  the  universities  and  other  higher  institutions  is 
provided  by  the  State,  following  the  law  of  1896.  Universities 
were  created  having  several  faculties,  as  follows: 

Thirteen  faculties  of  law  (Paris,  Aix,  Bordeaux,  Caen,  Dijon, 
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Grenoble,  Lille,  Lyon,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  Poitiers,  Rennes,  Tou- 
louse), and  the  school  in  Algiers,  which  have  from  4,720  (Paris) 
to  287  (Grenoble)  matriculated  students;  7  faculties  of  medicine 
(Paris,  3,459;  Montpellier,  Bordeaux,  Lille,  Lyon,  Toulouse, 
Nancy,  273)  ;  15  faculties  of  sciences  (Paris,  Besancon,  Bordeaux, 
Caen,  Clermont,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Lille,  Lyon,  Marseille,  Mont- 
pellier, Nancy,  Poitiers,  Rennes,  Toulouse)  ;  15  faculties  of  letters 
(at  the  towns  last  named)  ;  7  higher  schools  and  mixed  faculties; 
16  schools  of  medicine  and  pharmacy. 

Universities  in  the  cities  offer  free  courses  as  follows:  Paris 
(the  Catholic  Institute  of  Paris  comprising  the  law  and  advanced 
scientific  and  literary  studies)  ;  Angers  (theology,  law,  sciences, 
letters,  agriculture)  ;  Lille  (theology,  law,  medicine,  and  pharmacy, 
sciences,  letters,  social  sciences,  and  politics)  ;  Lyon  (theology, 
law,  sciences,  letters) ;  Marseille  (law)  ;  Toulouse  (the  Catholic 
Institute,  with  theological,  literary,  and  scientific  instruction), 
There  is,  besides,  in  Paris  a  large  institution  for  free  higher  in- 
struction, the  Ecole  libre  des  Sciences  Politiques  (43  courses). 

The  other  higher  institutions  dependent  on  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction  are  the  College  de  France  (founded  in  1530), 
which  has  50  courses;  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  giving  in- 
struction in  the  sciences  and  nature;  the  Ecole  Pratique  des 
Hautes  Etudes,  having  its  seat  at  the  Sorbonne  (18  courses) ;  the 
Ecole  Normale  Superieure,  which  prepares  teachers  for  secondary 
instruction,  and  since  1904,  follows  the  curricula  of  the  Sorbonne 
without  special  teachers  of  its  own;  the  Ecole  des  Chartes,  (8 
courses) ;  the  Ecole  des  Langues  Orientates  vivantes  (16 
courses);  the  Ecole  du  Louvre,  devoted  to  art  and  archaeology; 
and  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts. 

Religion. — Since  1905  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been 
separated  from  the  State,  and  no  further  clerical  salaries  have 
been  paid  from  public  funds.  All  creeds  now  have  equal  rights 
in  France.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  still  largely  predominates 
in  religious  a  flairs,  and  maintains  17  archbishops,  and  67  bishops. 
A  law  of  1 90 1  required  all  monastic  associations  to  be  authorized 
by  the  State.  Prior  to  this  time  there  were  19,514  such  institu- 
tions maintaining  30,136  males,  and  129,492  females.  The  ques- 
tion of  pensions  and  allowances  remains  unsettled.  The  budget 
for  191 1  allowed  $111,195  for  such  items.  No  religious  census 
has  been  taken  of  recent  years.  It  is  estimated  that  three-fourths 
of  the  population  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

Agriculture. — The  census  of  1906  showed  that  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  20,720,879  engaged  in  industrial  affairs,  8,777,053  were 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  forestry.  The  total  area  of  France  is 
estimated  at  130,799,000  acres,  of  which  90,000,000  acres  are  cul- 
tivated land,  and  23,000,000  are  forests.  The  year  1910  was  a 
disastrous  one  for  farmers,  adverse  weather  conditions  reducing 
the  crops  one-fourth.  The  estimates  for  191 1,  however,  showed 
a  return  to  normal  conditions* 
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Crop* 


Est.  Yield 

1911 

Bushels 


Wheat    15,644,800 

Oats     / 9,968,100 

Rye    8,874,800 

Barley     1,918,60V 

Maslin     808,200 

Potatoes     8,766,280 

Buckwheat     1,235,000 

Other  grains 1,600,000 

Sugar    Beets 696,000 


257,667,000 

290,776,000 

44,064,000 

43,477,000 

5,390,000 

807,460,496 
22,020,000 
80,000,000 

196,000,000 


314,197,000 

304,452,000 

47^54,000 

48,812,000 

5,777,000 


Other  crops  had  the  following  acreage:  grass  and  hay,  24,900,- 
000;  clover,  2,750,000;  mangolds,  1,597,000;  vineyards,  3,386,000. 
The  wine  crop  in  1910  was  753,563,233  gallons,  a  falling  off  of 
nearly  one-half.  The  crop  of  191 1  from  recent  estimates  totals 
1400,000,000  gallons,  which  is  the  normal  yield  The  beet  sugar 
crop  for  1910  was  the  worst  in  30  years,  as  a  consequence  of 
which  the  price  of  sugar  rose  sharply.  France  also  imported  88,- 
263,000  bushels  of  wheat  during  the  year  ending  July  31,  191 1,  to 
make  up  the  preceding  shortage. 

The  State  encourages  silk  culture,  which  is  carried  on  exten- 
sively in  24  different  departments.  In  1908  there  were  123,804 
silk-worm  cultivators  with  an  annual  output  valued  at  nearly 
$100,000,000. 

In  1909,  the  total  live  stock  numbered  44,095,560,  as  follows: 
Sheep,  17,456,380;  cattle,  14*239,73°;  swine,  7,202,430;  horses, 
3,215,050;  goats,  1,424,870;  asses,  363,090;  mules,  194,010. 

According  to  the  census  of  1906,  there  were  78,000  persons  en- 
gaged in  fishing,  with  216  steamers  and  27,846  sailing  vessels. 
The  total  catch  amounted  in  value  to  $26,043,135. 

Manufactures  and  Mining — The  census  of  1906  showed  a  total 
number  of  5,979,216  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  industries. 
The  leading  occupations  were  as  follows : 


Industry 


Persons 
employed 


Industry 


Persons 
employed 


Cotton     (textile) 167,200 

Wool     (textile) 171,349 

Silk     (textile) 123,690 

Flax,   hemp,   jute    (textile)..  47,513 

Hosiery   56,682 

Lace,     etc 166,664 

Ribbons,    etc 48,371 

Clothing  of  til  kinds  938.905 

Linen     garments 212,716 

Hats,  etc   95.233 

Leather  work   334,203 

Wood  work   704,695 


Metallurgy  69,829 

Iron  work,  tool-making,  etc.  291,246 

Foundry  work  282,656 

Copper    and    bronze 60,796 

Tinned     ware 42,516 

Musical  and  scientific  instru- 
ments,  clocks,    etc 81,164 

Pottery     166.831 

Building,    earthwork,    etc....  550,130 

Flour   milling,   etc 101,693 

Baking,    pastry,    etc 206,853 


The  sugar  industry  is  important.  In  1909  there  were  251  re- 
fineries, employing  36,723  persons,  producing  723,081  metric  tons 
of  refined  sugar. 
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In  mining  the  last  figures  (1908)  show  a  total  of  585  mines  in 
operation,  with  219,159  workers,  and  a  total  output  valued  at  $113,- 
280,000.  There  were  also  114  blast  furnaces,  and  63  smelters. 
Production  was  as  follows:  Coal  and  lignite,  38,071,758  metric 
tons ;  iron  ore,  9,428,591 ;  pig  iron,  3400,771 ;  iron  and  steel,  2,412,- 
200;  salt,  1,099,856;  zinc,  52,611;  manganese,  15,865;  antimony, 
26,026;  lead  and  silver,  13,403.  Quarry  products  such  as  building 
stone,  slate,  phosphates,  and  clay,  amounted  in  value  to  $48,867,000. 

These  products  show  a  continued  increase,  being  used  not  only 
for  industrial  and  building  purposes,  but  also  for  art  objects. 

Exports  and  Imports. — The  following  provisional  statistics  of 
the  foreign  commerce  of  France  in  19 12  are  taken  from  a  resume 
published  January  20,  19 13.  The  total  special  foreign  commerce 
in  1912  was  valued  at  $2,815,291,000,  of  which  $1,534,543,000  rep- 
resented the  imports  and  $1,280,748,000  the  exports.  The  follow- 
ing shows  the  total  special  commerce  of  each  of  the  last  six  years : 
1907,  $2,281,067,000;  1908,  $2,063,363,000;  1909,  $2,309,052,000; 
1910,  $2,587,551,000;  1911,  $2,729,599,000;  1912,  $2,815,291,000.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  French  commerce  of  19 12  showed  an 
increase  of  $85,692,000  over  that  of  the  preceding  year,  which,  in 
its  turn,  was  $142,048,000  greater  than  the  foreign  commerce  for 
the  year  1910. 

In  191 1  the  increased  trade  over  the  preceding  year  was  due 
entirely  to  heavy  imports,  the  exports  showing  a  decrease.  In 
1912,  however,  the  situation  has  been  reversed.  The  exports  in- 
creased by  $107,982^535,  while  the  imports  showed  a  decrease  of 
$22,892,939. 

The  value  of  the  trade  by  countries  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


Countries 

Imports 

Exports 

1909 

1910 

1909 

1910 

United  States $140,455,364 

Algeria     52.4S9.438 

Argentina     68,221,538 

Austria-Hungary     . . .  13,807,992 

Belgium     84,744,756 

Brazil     25,931,287 

Germany    127,594,809 

Great  Britain  171,092,184 

Italy     31,810,067 

Russia     55,520,503 

Spain    34,660,484 

Switzerland     23,579,389 

Turkey     19,020,150 

All    other    countries.  366,572,234 

Total  $1,205,500,195 


$103,816,296 

$91,437,803 

62,701,840 

76,641,661 

66,859,990 

24,766,339 

16,384,349 

8,459,962 

90,864,400 

174,278,035 

28,743,683 

10,747,591 

158,581,345 

140,090.015 

173,401,236 

243,438,041 

36,155,076 

56,530,279 

63,944,181 

12,168,843 

36,531.812 

24,013,832 

26,366,888 

66,294,728 

18,147,597 

13,190,971 

428,152,358 

161,526,332 

181,762,713 

84,661,959 

30,862,244 

8,598,536 

186323,681 
12,897,418 

147.481^29 

237,6*7,452 
63,231,046 
15,246,688 
27£11£16 
73,661,684 
13,730,9*5 

176,726,124 


$1,304,651,050      $1,103,684,422     $1,159,106,865 


Finance. — The  estimated  budget  of  revenues  from  all  sources, 
and  of  expenditures,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  for  the  year 
191 1  was  as  follows: 
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Revenue 


Expenditure 


Direct     taxes $118,567,355              Public     debt $255,191,660 

Indirect    taxes 497,197,460  President,    Chamber, 

Monopolies     187,794,496                    Senate     3,994,490 

Sundry    items 50,275,760  Ministries: 

Finances    65,523,770 

Justice     7,889,430 

Foreign    affairs 4,067,925 

Interior     28,361,300 

War     179,620,945 

Marine    82,466,910 

Instruction     57,785,755 

Fine     arts 3,998,735 

Worship     111,196 

Commerce   and   In- 
dustry       10,839,160 

Labor,     etc 3,248,495 

Posts  and  Tele- 

graphs     65,899,906 

Colonies     20,523,946 

Agriculture     10,402,835 

Public     works 62,927,910 


Total    $863,835,270  $853,804,755 

The  budget  for  1912,  approved  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  in  Septem- 
ber, 191 1,  carried  appropriations  amounting  to  $900,763,517,  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $46,958,762.  .  The  public  debt, 
in  1910,  amounted  to  $6,572,871,000.  Interest  and  payments  to  the 
amount  of  $255,191,660  were  allowed  in  191 1  under  the  various 
heads  of  this  debt.    The  rate  for  the  bulk  of  the  debt  is  3  per  cent. 

In  1910  the  face  value  of  money  coined  was  as  follows:  Gold, 
$27,736,822;  silver,  $4,132,124;  bronze,  $121,350.  The  monetary 
unit  is  the  franc,  valued  at  19.3  cents  American  money.  The  franc 
comprises  100  centimes.  Gold  coins  are  the  10  and  20  franc 
pieces.  Silver  coins  are  the  5,  2,  and  1  franc  pieces,  and  50  and 
20  centime  pieces.    Bronze  coins  are  5  and  10  centime  pieces. 

Banks  and  Banking — The  Bank  of  France,  founded  in  1806,  has 
the  exclusive  right  to  issue  notes.  Its  condition,  December  22, 
1910,  was  as  follows:  Cash  on  hand,  $823,180,000;  notes  in  circula- 
tion, $1,030,400,000;  accounts   outstanding,  $145,660,000. 

The  National  savings  banks,  January  1,  1910,  had  a  total  of 
5,542,888  depositors,  with  total  deposits  amounting  to  $327,910,000. 
Other  savings  institutions  had  7,914,891  depositors,  with  total  de-  , 
posits  amounting  to  $737,820,000. 

Army. — The  active  army  is  composed  of  590  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, 24  Zouaves,  24  Algerian  Tirailleurs,  5  African  Light  In- 
fantry, and  1  Saharan  Tirailleurs.  The  active  strength  of  the 
army,  exclusive  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  in  191 1,  was  490,000  men. 
A  plan  of  reorganization  was  started  under  a  law  of  July  24, 
1909,  and  the  changes  affect  largely  the  artillery  forces.  The  new 
force  effective  in  ioj  1  was  42  coast  batteries,  47  fortress  batteries, 
14  mountain  batteries,  15  horse  batteries,  619  field  batteries,  and  21 
field  howitzer  batteries.  Military  service  is  compulsory,  and  ex- 
emptions are  allowed  only  in  case  of  physical  disability.    Recruits 
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are  taken  at  the  age  of  21,  and  active  service  continues  for  a  term 
of  two  years.  Men  are  held  in  reserve  for  a  period  of  11  years, 
after  which  they  pass  into  the  territorial  service  for  six  years. 
The  army  on  war  footing  is  estimated  at  2,350,000.  The  military 
budget  for  191 1  was  $179,620,945. 

Navy. — The  following  was  the  condition  of  the  navy  on  January 
1,  1912,  according  to  a  special  report  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Naval 
Intelligence : 


Vessels 


In  Commission 


No. 


Tonnage 


Building 


No. 


Tonnage 


Battleships    (Dreadnought    type) ...           

Battleships,    first-class 21  300,676 

Coast    defense   vessels 2  16,400 

Armored  cruisers   (new  type) ...           

Armored     cruisers 22  211,070 

Cruisers  above  6,000  tons 3  24,022 

Cruisers  6,000  to  3,000  tons 6  21,250 

Cruisers  3.000  to  1,000  tons 2  4,706 

Torpedo    coat    destroyers 72  26,782 

Torpedo    boats 225  21,224 

Submarines     66  17,680 

Total     418  642,810 


92,400 


19 

* 

IB 


18,700 

960 

10,600 


48         116,960 


The  personnel  of  the  navy  on  the  above  date  was  as  follows: 
Vice-admirals,  15;  rear-admirals,  30;  captains  and  commanders, 
340;  other  line  officers,  1,509;  midshipmen  at  sea,  61 ;  engineer 
officers,  505;  medical  officers,  413;  pay  officers,  216;  warrant  of- 
ficers, 2,350;  enlisted  men,  53,316;  total,  58,755. 

The  naval  estimates  for  1912  amount  to  $82,364,302.  The  build- 
ing program  for  1912  consists  of  2  battleships,  9  submarines,  and 
I  transport. 

According  to  press  reports,  the  Minister  of  Marine  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  asking  Parliament  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  third  battleship  in  order  to  make  good  the  loss  of 
the  battleship  Liberte,  recently  destroyed  by  magazine  explosion. 

Trade  Routes. — The  geographical  position  of  France,  bordering 
upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea  at  the  south,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at 
the  west,  and  the  English  Channel  at  the  north,  gives  this  country 
great  advantages  in  respect  to  international  shipping.  The  chief 
port,  Marseilles,  is  located  upon  the  Mediterranean.  Havre  at 
the  north,  situated  on  the  English  Channel  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Seine,  is  next  in  importance.  Other  ports  are:  Bordeaux, 
reached  by  the  Garonne  River,  through  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  Bou- 
logne, Dieppe,  Calais,  and  Cherbourg  on  the  English  Channel. 
The  French  mercantile  navy,  in  1910,  comprised  17,460  steamers, 
and  350  sailing  vessels.  The  total  number  of  vessels  which 
arrived  in  French  ports  during  1910  was  27,649,  being  an  increase 
of  448  vessels  over  the  preceding  year. 

In  1910,  there  were  30,150  miles  of  railways,  partly  owned  by 
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private  companies.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  was  480,- 
000,000,  and  goods  159,000,000  metric  tons. 

The  country  is  also  well  supplied  with  State  highways,  there 
being  23,721  miles  in  1910,  in  addition  to  communal  roads. 

A  network  of  rivers  covers  the  country.  There  are  212  streams, 
with  5,480  miles  of  navigable  waters.    Canals  total  3,075  miles. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service* 

To  the  United  States 

Mr.    T.    T.  Jusserand,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 
Mr.  de  Peretti  de  la  Rocca,  First  Secretary. 

From  the   United  States 

Myron  T.   Herrick,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary,   Paris. 
Arthur   Bailly-Blanchard,  Secretary   of  Embassy. 
Frank  II.  Mason,  Consul  General,  Paris. 


FRENCH  COLONIES 

France  has  colonies  in  Africa,  Asia,  America,  and  Oceania, 
totaling  4,776,126  square  miles,  and  with  a  population  estimated 
at  41,653,650.  The  budget  for  191 1  showed  an  expenditure  for 
colonial  possessions  amounting  to  $20,523,945.  All  the  colonies 
with  the  exception  of  Algeria  and  Tunis  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Colonial  Minister.  Algeria  is  now  reckoned  as  a 
part  of  France,  and  many  statistics,  such  as  education  and  finances, 
are  included  in  France  proper.  Tunis  is  under  the  care  of  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  As  indicated  by  the  above  financial 
budget,  the  colonies  cost  the  Home  Government  more  than  the 
revenue  derived  from  them.  To  this  budget  must  be  added  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  military  and  naval  expenditures. 

France  controls  a  somewhat  larger  portion  of  the  commerce  of 
its  colonies  than  Great  Britain  does  of  the  trade  within  the  regions 
which  constitute  a  part  of  her  imperial  domains.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  trade  of  the  more  recently  acquired  French  possessions 
is  smaller  with  France  itself  than  is  the  trade  of  the  older  col- 
onies, France  having  about  three-fourths  of  the  export  trade  and 
a  little  over  half  of  the  import  trade  with  Reunion,  but  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  import  trade  and  two-fifths  of  the  large  export 
trade  of  Indo-China.  A  large  part  of  the  French  imports  into  these 
colonies  is  at  the  expense  of  the  mother  country. 

The  French  Government,  with  the  advancement  of  its  colonies 
ever  in  mind,  has,  for  example,  singled  out  Dakar,  the  capital  of 
French  West  Africa,  to  be  the  scene  of  extensive  improvements, 
the  intention  being  to  make  it  a  leading  port  of  call  for  ocean 
traffic,  to  which  its  excellent  harbor  is  admirably  adapted.  Several 
quays  have  been  built  and  a  dry  dock  erected,  this  being  the  only 
one  between  Europe  and  Cape  Town. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  these 
colonies  as  given  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Budget  Commission 
for  1909: 
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Africa 

Algeria     

Tunis     

Sahara     

Senegal     

Upper  Senegal  and  Niger. 

Guinea    

Ivory    Coast 

Dahomey    

Mauritania    

Congo     

Reunion     

Madagascar  

Comoro    Islands 

Somali     Coast 


Date  of 
Acquisition 


Area 
Square  Miles 


Population 


1830-1902 
1881 

1637-1880 

1893 

1843 

1843 

1893 

1893 

1884 

1649 
1G43-1896 

1843 

1864 


343,500 

45,779 

1,544,000 


1,585,810 


669,280 
970 

226,015 

840 

5,790 


5,231,850 

1,500,000 

800,000 

915,000 

4,415,000 

1,498,000 

890,000 

749,000 

400,000 

5.000,000 

201,000 

2,701,000 

96,000 

180,000 


Total    Africa. 


4,421.934 


24,576,850 


Asia 

India     

Annam  #   

Cambodia     . . 
Cochin-China 

Tonking    

Laos    


1679 

1884^ 

1862 

1861 

1884 

1892 


196 


309,960 


277,000 
16417,000 


Total    Asia. 


310,176 


16,694,000 


America 

Guiana    

St.   Pierre  and  Miquelon 

Guadeloupe  

Martinique     


1626 
1635 
1634 
1635 


34,060 
96 


378 


27,000 

6,000 

182,000 

182,000 


Total    America. 


85,222 


397,000 


Oceania 
New    Caledonia. 
Other  islands  .. 


1854-1887 
1841-1881 


7,200 
1,544 


65300 
30,000 


Total     Oceania. 


8,744 


85300 


Grand    Total. 


4,776,126 


41,653,650 


International  negotiations  in  191 1  resulted  in  the  practical 
cession  of  Morocco  to  France;  and  also  the  surrender  by  France 
of  a  large  section  of  the  French  Congo  to  Germany. 


ALGERIA 

The  French  colony  of  Algeria,  in  North  Africa,  is  located  be- 
tween lat.  300  and  370  N.,  and  long.  20  10'  W.  and  8°  50'  E.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  west  by 
Morocco,  on  the  east  by  Tunis,  and  on  the  south  by  Sahara.  The 
area  is  343,500  square  miles.  The  country  is  traversed  by  two 
chains  of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  reaching  a  height  of  7,600  feet. 
The  elopes  toward  the  north  are  covered  with  forests.  The  Shelirl, 
400  miles  in  length,  is  the  largest  river. 

In  the  early  centuries  Algeria  was  occupied  by  the  Moors  and 
Numidians.    The  Romans  did  much  for  the  country,  in  the  way 
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of  encouraging  civilization.  After  the  Mohammedan  conquest  in 
the  seventh  century  Arab  princes  directed  affairs  until  1269,  when 
the  country  was  split  up  into  small  States.  In  1492,  the  Moors, 
who  were  expelled  from  Spain,  settled  in  Algeria,  where  they 
tried  to  rule,  but  were  overpowered  in  a  short  time,  and  the  country 
passed  successively  into  the  hands  of  Spain  and  Turkey.  In  the 
18th  century  Algeria  was  ruled  by  a  military  oligarchy.  The 
Turks  were  expelled  by  the  French  in  1830,  and  France  has  since 
controlled  the  country. 

The  French  Governor-General  is  assisted  by  a  consulting  council. 
He  prepares  the  budget  for  Algeria,  contracts  loans  in  the  name 
of  the  colony,  and  grants  concessions  for  work.  Since  1901  the 
budget  has  been  distinct  from  that  of  France,  and  is  made  up  of 
revenues  collected  within  the  colony.  France,  however,  assists  in 
financing  the  railways  and  military  affairs.  There  are  three  dele- 
gations which  aid  the  Governor-General  in  preparing  the  budget. 
These  are  the  Superior  Council,  partly  elected ;  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Financial  Delegations,  instituted  in  1898  to  en- 
able the  taxpayers  to  state  their  views  on  questions.  For  purposes 
of  administration  the  country  is  divided  into  three  departments, 
Oran,  Constantine,  and  Algiers,  and  the  capital  cities  of  the  same 
names  send  each  one  senator  and  two  deputies  to  the  National 
Assembly,  in  France.  The  right  to  legislate  for  Algeria  rests 
alone  with  the  French  Chambers,  and  other  matters  are  regulated 
by  the  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Justice  is  admin- 
istered on  the  same  basis  as  in  France. 

Social  Condition. — The  population  in  1909  was  5,231,850,  of 
whom  730,000  were  foreigners.  In  1908  there  were  39,351  mar- 
riages, 155,072  births,  and  104,135  deaths. 

The  chief  cities  are:  Algiers,  154,049;  Oran,  106,517;  Con- 
stantine, 58435;  Bone,  42,934;  Sidi-bel- Abbes,  29,088;  Tlemqen, 
39,757;  Mostaganem,  22,011;  Mascara,  22,934;  Blida,  33,332; 
Philippeville,  26,050;  Setif,  21,792;  Bougie,  17,540. 

Education  is  making  good  progress  under  the  direction  of 
French  officials.  In  1908  there  were  1,502  primary  schools,  with 
3,580  teachers  and  164,238  pupils,  not  counting  296  Mohammedan 
schools.  There  were  21  secondary  schools  with  5,893  pupils;  and 
4  normal  schools  with  246  pupils.  A  university  at  Algiers  has  5 
faculties,  and  1,567  students.  There  are  also  3  Mohammedan 
colleges,  which  include  industrial  training.  The  Government 
spends  about  $1,500,000  annually  for  education. 

The  Mohammedan  religion  is  strongly  rooted  in  the*  country, 
nearly  the  entire  native  population  being  members  of  this  faith. 
The  State  has  given  aid  to  other  sects,  Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
Jewish,  which  have  flourishing  churches  in  the  cities  where  the 
foreign  element  is  considerable. 

Industries. — Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  country, 
and  is  increasing  in  importance  from  year  to  year.  The  leading 
products  are  cereals,  tobacco,  dates,  potatoes,  olives,  fruit,  and 
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onions.  Silk  is  cultivated,  and  the  large  areas  of  forest  land  yield 
cedar,  oak,  pines,  ashes,  and  dwarf  palms.  The  acreage  and  yield 
of  principal  crops  in  191 1  was:  Wheat,  3,426,000  acres,  36,596,- 
000  bushels  yield;  barley,  3418400  acres,  47,765,000  bushels  yield; 
oats,  404,500  acres,  12,092,000  bushels  yield;  corn,  49,000  acres, 
336,000  bushels  yield. 

Cotton  raising  has  been  attempted,  but  not  on  a  large  scale. 
There  is  but  one  river  capable  of  furnishing  irrigation  at  all 
seasons,  the  Sheliff,  and  this  has  been  dammed  at  one  section, 
Orleansville,  which  has  been  successful  in  cotton  growing.  In  1910 
there  were  1,236  acres  of  land  here  and  741  acres  in  all  the  rest 
of  Algeria  devoted  to  cotton,  with  an  output  valued  at  $9,000. 

Vineyards  in  1909  comprised  309,695  acres,  yielding  181,031320 
gallons  of  wine.  The  export  of  ordinary  wines  in  cask  from 
Algeria  in  1910  was  comparatively  large,  the  amount  being  7,048,- 
390  hectoliters  (hectoliter =26.41 7  gallons),  valued  at  $36485,000. 
This  is  an  increase  of  892,210  hectoliters  and  of  $20445,000  over 
1909. 

Olives  and  olive  oil  are  important,  there  being  13,000,000  trees, 
yielding  5,954,760  cwt.  of  olives  and  8,214,294  gallons  of  oil.  The 
timber  includes  a  large  amount  of  indifferent  wood,  good  for  fuel, 
tanbark,  railway  ties,  etc.  Cork  oak  and  dwarf  palms  are  the 
more  valuable  species.  The  annual  forest  revenue  is  estimated  at 
$1,250,000. 

The  raising  of  live  stock  is  proving  highly  profitable.  In  1908 
there  were:  Sheep,  9,632,177;  goats,  4,199,096;  cattle,  1,092,202; 
asses,  271,794;  horses,  236,168;  camels,  204,715;  mules,  187,714; 
swine,  102,585. 

Fisheries  are  also  extensive.  In  1908  there  were  5,172  persons 
and  1,278  boats  engaged  in  this  industry,  and  the  total  catch  (sar- 
dines, anchovies,  sprats,  shellfish,  etc.)  was  valued  at  $790,000. 
The  mineral  wealth  includes  iron,  zinc,  lead,  copper,  sulphur, 
phosphates,  petroleum,  etc.  Mining  is  carried  on  largely  by  Eng- 
lish firms.  The  output  of  1909  was  valued  as  follows:  Iron,  $2,- 
200,000;  zinc,  $1,600,000;  lead,  $450,000;  copper,  $65,020.  All 
others  brought  the  total  up  to  $5,500,000. 

The  manufacturing  industry  is  confined  to  the  production  of 
pottery,  weaving,  tanning,  and  the  making  of  native  carpets,  mus- 
lins, and  silks. 

Exports  and  Imports. — Algeria  trades  with  nearly  all  of  the 
foreign  countries,  but  the  principal  ones  are  France,  England,  and 
Spain.  The  exports  in  the  year  1910  amounted  to  $95,200,000.  The 
chief  imports  are  cotton,  clothing,  coal,  machinery,  furniture,  and 
woolens.  Imports  in  19 10  amounted  to  $97,966,000.  France's 
share  of  the  exports  was  $78,360,000;  of  the  imports,  $87,210,000. 

The  principal  exports  in  the  order  of  their  importance  were 
wines,  cereals,  fixed  olive  oil,  iron  ores,  vegetable  fiber  and  alfa. 

Finance. — The  Algerian  budget  for  19 10  showed  a  revenue  of 
$27,779,175,  and  an  expenditure  of  $27,778,000,     This  does  not 
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include,  however,  the  war,  marine,  and  railway  items,  paid  by 
France.  The  Algerians  are  taxed  only  once,  for  direct  items.  The 
monetary  system  is  the  same  as  that  of  France, 

The  Bank  of  Algeria  is  the  bank  of  issue.  Its  capital  is  $4,000,- 
000,  and  its  note  issue  is  limited  to  $30,000,000.  Cooperative  agri- 
cultural banks  have  proved  valuable  and  are  aided  by  the  State. 
There  were  7  savings  banks  (1909)  with  19,301  depositors,  and 
$968,000  in  deposits. 

Trade  Routes. — The  city  of  Algiers  is  one  of  the  important  coal- 
ing stations  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  port  of  call  for  many 
steamship  lines.  Other  ports  are  Oran  and  Constantine.  In  1910 
4459  vessels  entered  Algerian- ports.  The  merchant  marine  of 
Algiers  numbered  961  vessels.  In  1910  there  were  2,100  miles  of 
railway  in  operation,  and  1,826  miles  of  State  highways. 

U.  S.  Consul,  Albert  W.  Robert,  Algiers. 


TUNIS 

Tunis  is  situated  in  northern  Africa,  and  has  as  its  boundaries 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  north  and  east,  Algeria  on  the  west, 
and  the  desert  of  Sahara  and  Tripoli  on  the  south.  It  occupies  an 
area  of  45,779  square  miles.  In  the  northern  portion  the  mountain 
peaks  attain  a  height  of  6,500  feet.  Oak  forests  and  fertile  valleys 
are  found  here,  while  in  the  southern  part  the  trees  are  few  and 
the  ground  is  covered  with  esparto  grass.  The  southern  portion 
of  the  country  lies  partly  below  the  sea  level.  The  chief  river  is 
the  Mejirda,  which  flows  over  about  300  miles  and  empties  into 
the  Gulf  of  Tunis. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  Christian  era,  Tunis  became  a  Roman 

Erovince.  The  Romans  were  vanquished  by  the  Vandals  in  the 
fth  century.  Byzantine  rule  followed  until  the  seventh  century, 
when  the  Arabs  took  possession.  It  became  part  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  1575.  France  entered  Tunis  in  1881  to  punish  the 
Krumirs,  who  had  invaded  the  Algerian  territory,  and  after  a 
short  conflict  the  Bey  signed  a  treaty  by  which  Tunis  became  a 
French  Protectorate. 

The  Bey  is  the  nominal  head  of  the  Government,  assisted  by  9 
ministers,  7  of  whom  are  French  and  2  Tunisians.  The  French 
Minister  Resident-General,  who  is  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
represents  the  French  Government  under  the  direction  of  the 
French  Foreign  Office.  For  administrative  purposes  the  Govern- 
ment is  divided  into  13  districts,  2  military  circles,  and  one  military 
post,  in  charge  of  French  District  Governors.  Natives  are  em- 
ployed in  subordinate  capacities.  French  courts  deal  with  cases 
involving  foreigners,  and  there  are  native  courts  for  cases  between 
natives. 

Social  Condition. — The  population  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
2,500,000  to  2,000,000.    No  thorough  census  has  ever  been  taken* 
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The  bulk  of  the  population  is  Bedouin  Arabs,  and  Kabyles.  In 
1908  there  were  38,770  French,  102,885  Italians,  65,000  Jews,  and 
16,400  other  foreigners. 

The  capital,  Tunis,  had  a  population  of  190,000  natives,  43,000 
Jews,  25,000  French,  and  a  large  floating  population,  in  1910, 

The  natives  are  Mohammedan.  There  are  35,000  Roman 
Catholics,  and  a  sprinkling  of  other  sects.  In  1909  there  were 
1,305  primary  schools,  181  secondary  schools,  27  private  schools, 
and  5  lyceums  and  colleges,  and  a  Mohammedan  university. 

Industries. — Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry.  The  principal 
crops  in  191 1,  according  to  the#  International  Institute,  were: 
Wheat,  1,050,000  acres,  with  8,635,000  bushels  yield;  and  barley, 
1,220,000  acres,  with  9415,000  bushels  yield.  Cereals  and  flour 
valued  at  over  $2,000,000  were  exported.  In  1908  there  were 
40,634  acres  in  vineyards,  with  a  production  of  7,590,000  gallons 
of  wine.  Olives,  dates,  almonds,  oranges,  lemons,  pistachios,  and 
alfa  grass  are  other  products.  Live  stock  in  1909  was  as  follows: 
Sheep,  584,027;  goats,  342,249;  cattle,  159,272;  asses,  63,188; 
horses,  28,772;  mules,  16,002;  swine,  10,771. 

Fisheries  are  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  chiefly  Italians,  Greeks, 
and  Maltese.  The  value  of  fish  exports  in  1909  snowed  an  increase 
of  $231,828  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  mineral  products  include  phosphates,  of  which  1,267464 
tons  were  exported  in  1908 ;  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  zinc,  the  last  four 
totaling  132,881  tons  in  exports.    There  were  34  mines  in  1910. 

Manufactures  are  chiefly  native  products  such  as  woolen  and 
silk  fabrics,  leather  work,  pottery,  straw  goods,  and  carpets.  There 
are  a  few  flouring  mills. 

Exports  and  Imports. — The  leading  articles  of  export  are  dates, 
olives,  olive  oil,  cereals,  sponges,  vegetables,  phosphates,  and  min- 
erals. The  imports  are  chiefly  cotton  fabrics,  flour,  iron,  machin- 
ery, timber,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  grain.  The  bulk  of  the  foreign 
trade  is  with  Algeria,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and 
other  European  and  Central  African  countries. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Tunis  was  as  follows  in  1009:  Im- 
ports, $22,088,226,  a  decrease,  as  compared  with  1908,  of  $1,656,- 
205,  which  occurred  in  live  stock,  wood,  coal,  raw  metals,  thread, 
textiles,  metal  manufactures,  carriages,  and  parcel-post  goods;  ex- 
ports, $21,069,044,  a  gain  over  1908  of  $2,897,128. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  increases  and  decreases  in 
the  principal  exports  as  compared  with  1908. .  Increases :  Cereals 
and  flour,  $2,062,655;  ores»  $&>8>552;  raw  hides,  $261,796;  products 
of  the  sea  fisheries,  $231,828;  wool,  $199499;  dry  vegetables,  $191,- 
278;  alfa,  $132,066.  Decreases:  Olive  and  other  oils,  $2,231,721; 
textiles,  $181,118;  phosphates,  $163,912;  soap,  $92,568. 

The  trade  of  Tunis  with  France  in  1909  was  as  follows:  Im- 
ports, $13,390413;  exports,  $9,704,024;  a  small  increase  in  the 
imports,  but  an  increase  of  $1,570,000  in  the  exports.  The  trade 
with  Algeria  in  1909  was:  Imports,  $1,798,395;  exports,  $912,027. 
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Finance. — In  19 10  the  revenue  was  $9,440,965,  andithe  expendi- 
ture, $9,440,780.  In  1909  Tunis  completed  the  raising  of  a  loan 
of  $25,000,000  for  railway  building  and  other  improvements.  This 
was  guaranteed  by  France.  French  money  is  legal  tender.  The 
Bank  of  Algiers  is  allowed  to  issue  notes.  In  1908  the  savings 
bank  had  5,620  depositors  and  $1,210,000  deposits. 

Trade  Routes. — The  capital  has  been  made  accessible  to  ocean- 
going vessels  by  a  canal,  completed  in  1893.  Other  ports  are: 
Goletta,  Sfax,  and  Susa.  These  ports  are  visited  by  13,000  ves- 
sels annually.  There  were  810  miles  of  railways  in  1910,  and 
2,000  miles  of  State  highways. 


FRENCH  NORTHERN  AND  CENTRAL  AFRICA 

Other  French  Colonial  possessions  in  Africa  lying  south  of 
Algeria  and  Tunis  are  the  Sahara  Desert,  Mauritania,  French 
West  Africa,  and  the  French  Congo. 

The  Sahara  Desert,  which  is  a  barren  waste  except  for  a  few 
oases  and  irrigated  spots,  was  ceded  to  France  in  the  annual 
French  convention  of  1904.  This  tract  includes  the  whole  inland 
stretch  of  desert  lying  between  Mauritania,  on  the  west,  and  the 
Libyan  Desert  on  the  east.  The  southern  limits  are  those  of 
French  West  Africa.  The  Sahara  Desert  includes  an  area  of 
1,544,000  square  miles,  and  has  a  nomadic  population  of  between 
800,000  and  1,000,000.  The  desert  is  not  an  absolutely  flat  waste 
of  sand.  As  a  whole  it  is  a  tableland  1,600  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  with  only  a  few  areas  falling  below  500  feet.  In  several 
parts  the  plateau  is  broken  by  long  mountain  ranges.  The  Timmo 
mountains  and  the  Tarso  mountains  form  almost  a  continuous 
chain  toward  the  northeast.  Excepting  for  trade  in  dates,  a  few 
tropical  fruits,  and  salt,  the  commerce  of  the  Sahara  is  not  im- 
portant, but  the  desert  itself  forms  a  great  international  highway 
for  caravans  going  between  the  Soudan,  the  Congo,  West  Africa, 
and  points  north. 

MAURITANIA 

Mauritania  is  really  the  western  fringe  of  the  Sahara,  lying 
between  it  and  the  maritime  colony  of  Rio  De  Oro.  It  was  settled 
by  the  French  in  1893,  and  was  formed  into  a  protectorate  in 
January,  1909.  It  consists  of  5  districts,  Traza,  Brakna,  Gorgol, 
Guidimaka,  and  Tagant,  with  a  total  area  of  about  344,967  square 
miles.  The  exact  boundaries  have  not  yet  been  settled.  The  coun- 
try takes  its  name  from  the  tribes  of  Mauri,  as  the  natives  are 
called.  In  early  times  this  kingdom  was  quite  important,  including 
many  surrounding  countries,  and  having  a  line  of  kings  who  made 
alliances  with  the  Roman  Empire.  From  the  Romans  it  descended 
to  the  Vandals,  the  Byzantines,  and  the  Arabs.  The  country  was 
formerly  noted  for  its  great  fertility,  lying  as  it  did  upon  the 
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western  slopes  of  the  Atlas  Mountains.  The  choicest  portions 
now  belong  to  adjoining  States.  The  population  in  1906  was 
223,000,  of  whom  190,000  were  wandering  Moors.  The  country 
has  been  in  a  considerable  state  of  unrest  since  French  occupa- 
tion.   The  budget  of  the  colony  for  191 1  was  $322,000. 


FRENCH    WEST   AFRICA 

French  West  Africa  is  divided  as  follows:  The  colony  of  Sene- 
gal, French  Guinea,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Dahomey,  and  the  territories 
of  Senegambia  and  of  the  Niger.  The  total  area  is  about  1,165,000 
square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1906  was  estimated  at  8,418,000. 
The  5  colonies  each  have  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  a  common 
Governor-General,  who  oversees  matters  of  finance  and  public 
welfare.  The  French  budget  for  these  colonies  in  191 1  amounted 
to  $4,175,000.  School  systems  have  been  established  in  all  the 
colonies,  and  in  1910  there  were  about  12,000  children  receiving 
instruction.    The  annual  school  expenditure  is  over  $200,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the 
French  West  African  colonies  in  1910: 


Colonies 


Imports 


Exports 


Total 


Senegal     $15,695,486  112,099,177  $£7,794,611 

Upper  Senegal  and  Niger 1,337,011  1,708,39*  3,016,409 

French    Guinea 6,616,927  3,482,018  9,098,946 

Ivory    Coast 3,049,397  2,992,443  6,041,840 

Dahomey    3,381,763  3,398,388  0,780451 


Total    $29,080,533       $23,681,424       $52.76X967 


Groundnuts,  the  chief  export,  amounted  to  235,947  tons,  valued 
at  $9,669,829.  Rubber,  next  in  importance,  amounted  to  4,637 
tons,  valued  at  $7,106,532.  Palm  kernels  amounted  to  46,226  tons, 
valued  at  $2,354,976. 

SENEGAL 

Senegal  proper  lies  south  of  the  Senegal  River,  and  touching 
the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  at  the  extreme  western  point  of  the 
continent.  The  French  invasion  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Dutch  settlers  appeared  later,  and  in  1678,  by 
the  treaty  of  Nimequan,  their  possessions  were  acquired  by  the 
French.  The  country  was  seized  by  the  British  in  1758,  and  in 
1817  the  whole  of  Senegal  was  finally  restored  to  France.  Pro- 
tectorates and  colonies  were  proclaimed  in  the  following  years, 
and  in  1899  a  decree  was  issued  extending  the  colony  of  Senegal 
to  include  a  portion  of  French  Soudan. 

The  Governor-General  of  French  West  Africa  is  at  the  head 
of  the  colonial  government,  assisted  by  a  civil  governor,  a  privy 
council,  and  a  general  council  composed  of  20  members.     The 
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seat  of  the  government  is  St  Louis,  the  capital,  and  for  local 
administration  the  colony  is  divided  into  four  communes:  Dakar, 
Goree,  St  Louis,  and  Rufisquc.  The  colony  is  represented  in  the 
French  Chamber  by  one  deputy. 

a  The  area  is  estimated  at  73,750  square  miles,  and  the  popula- 
tion in  1906  was  394,000,  of  whom  about  2,000  were  Europeans. 
The  natives  belong  to  a  Moorish  and  negro  race.  Senegal  had 
35  public  schools  in  1908,  attended  by  3,608  pupils.  There  were 
4  Catholic  schools,  with  53  pupils.  St.  Louis,  the  capital,  has  a 
normal  school,  a  commercial  school,  and  a  Mussulman  college. 
A  technical  school  is  located  in  Dakar.  The  prevailing  religion 
is  Mohammedan. 

The  agricultural  products  are  rice,  millet,  maize,  coffee,  ground- 
nuts, and  coconuts.  Rubber  and  gum  are  gathered  in  large 
quantities.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  pottery,  textiles,  metal- 
ware,  and  leather.    Cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  camels  are  raised. 

France  enjoys  the  greater  part  of  the  trade,  which  is  also 
shared  by  England,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  The  principal  sea- 
ports are  Dakar  and  St  Louis.  The  colony  is  visited  by  French, 
German,  and  British  steamers.  In  1910,  670  vessels  entered  Sene- 
gal ports.  The  ports  of  the  colony  are  connected  by  4  lines  of 
I  railways,  the  length  of  these  lines  being  618  miles.  The  Senegal 
River  is  1,000  miles  long,  of  which  700  miles  are  navigable.  The 
principal  commercial  centers  are  Dakar,  St.  Louis,  and  Kayes. 

UPPER   SENEGAL   AND     NIGER 

The  colony  of  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger  comprises  the  terri- 
tories of  Senegambia  and  Niger,  and  has  as  its  boundaries  French 
Guinea  on  the  west,  the  Gold  Coast,  Ivory  Coast,  Dahomey,  and 
Togoland  on  the  south,  the  French  Algerian  Territory  on  the 
north,  and  on  the  east  by  Lake  Chad.  The  Niger,  Upper  Senegal, 
and  Gambia  are  the  chief  rivers,  and  the  colony  is  partly  inclosed 
by  these  streams.  A  portion  of  the  country  is  a  sandy  plain,  while 
along  the  river  coasts  the  area  is  fertile  and  productive. 

The  early  history  of  Upper  Senegal-Niger  is  in  most  respects 
l  connected  with  that  of  the  other  colonies  of  French  West  Africa. 
In  1904  it  was  formed  from  the  territories  of  Senegambia  and 
Niger,  excepting  the  Senegal  Protectorate. 

The  area  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at  370,000  square  miles. 
The  population  in  1908  was  4415,000,  of  whom  fewer  than  1,000 
were  Europeans.  The  native  population  consists  of  Moorish  and 
negro  tribes. 

The  educational  system  of  Upper  Senegal-Niger  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  other  colonies.  In  1910,  there  were  52  public  schools, 
with  1,700  pupils,  and  two  Catholic  schools.  There  is  at  Kayes  a 
professional  school,  and  an  institution  attended  by  sons  of  native 
chiefs.    Urban  schools  are  to  be  found  in  the  larger  towns. 

The  chief  agricultural  products  are  rice,   millet,  maize,   and 
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groundnuts.  Rubber  is  gathered  by  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  manufactures  include  pottery,  jewelry,  brick,  and 
leather  goods.  The  commercial  center  of  the  colony  is  Kayes. 
In  1904,  a  railway  route  was  opened  from  Kayes  to  Koulikoro, 
about  349  miles.  A  steamboat  service  connects  Koulikoro  with 
Timbuktu,  and  the  colony  is  in  communication  with  Europe  by 
rail  and  steamer.  The  budget  of  the  colony  for  191 1  amounted  to 
$1,645,000. 

FRENCH  GUINEA 

French  Guinea  has  as  its  boundaries,  Senegal,  and  Portuguese 
Guinea,  on  the  north,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Liberia, 
on  the  south,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  west,  and  French  Soudan 
on  the  east.  It  occupies  an  area  of  about  95,000  square  miles,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  mountainous.  The  Dubreka  and  Manea 
rivers  flow  into  the  ocean,  and  there  are  several  other  coast 
streams. 

Portuguese  explorers  are  credited  with  the  discovery  of  the 
colony,  and  in  1685  the  French  settled  along  the  coast  They  took 
possession  of  a  small  section  in  1854,  and  in  1887  forced  the  dis- 
trict chiefs  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace. 

The  area  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at  95,000  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1908  was  1,498,000.  Konakry,  the  capital,  located 
on  the  island  of  Tombo,  is  a  center  of  population. 

In  recent  years  a  system  of  schools  has  been  introduced  through- 
out the  colony,  and  in  1909  the  official  schools  numbered  25,  in 
which  were  1400  pupils.    There  are  two  Catholic  schools. 

The  industries  of  the  colony  include  the  raising  of  bananas, 
and  pineapples,  which  are  grown  near  Konakry.  Rubber  is  gath- 
ered. Cattle  raising  is  engaged  in  extensively  about  Futa  Jailon. 
Coffee  is  grown  in  the  Nunez  district,  and  rice,  millet,  cotton,  gum, 
rubber,  palm  oil,  and  nuts  are  to  be  found  in  many  sections.  Gold 
is  mined  in  small  quantities  in  the  vicinity  of  Tinkisso  river.  Kon- 
akry is  the  principal  port,  and  is  connected  with  the  interior  by 
415  miles  of  railways. 

The  budget  for  191 1,  totaled  $1,238,000. 


IVORY  COAST 

Ivory  Coast  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  British  Gold  Coast 
Colony,  on  the  west  by  Liberia,  on  the  north  by  Senegal,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  It  occupies  an  area  of  about 
125,000  square  miles,,,  and  toward  the  interior  adjoins  French 
Soudan.  Along  the  coast  the  country  is  flat,  while  dense  forests 
in  the  interior  have  proven  an  obstacle  to  explorers,  and  traders. 
The  navigable  rivers  are  the  Songan,  Bandama,  Cavally,  Tanno, 
and  Sassandra. 

In  1842  the  French  first  appeared,  and  in  the  succeeding  years 
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they  became  firmly  established.  Exploring  expeditions  were 
started  in  the  interior,  about  1885,  and  after  a  short  resistance, 
French  supremacy  was  recognized.  The  country  was  organized 
as  a  French  colony  in  1893,  though  the  occupation  was  not  com- 
plete. The  seat  of  the  government  is  Bingerville,  formerly  Ad- 
jame. 

The  population  in  1908,  was  889,479.  Of  these  fewer  than 
1,000  were  Europeans.  The  greater  poition  of  the  population  is 
centered  about  Grand  Bassam,  Grand  Lahou,  Bingerville,  and 
Assinie. 

The  public  schools  in  1909,  numbered  32,  in  which  were  670 
pupils.    There  are  four  Catholic  schools. 

The  chief  products  are  corn,  coffee,  maize,  rice,  bananas,  pine- 
apples, and  coconuts.  Mahogany  and  rubber  are  gathered  in  the 
forests,  as  also  oil,  palms,  and  dyewoods.  Gold  is  mined,  in  small 
quantities,  near  Grand  Bassam.  The  principal  commercial  cen- 
ters are  Grand  Bassam,  and  Grand  Lahou.  The  length  of  the  rail- 
ways in  operation  and  in  the  course  of  construction  was  194  miles,- 
in  1908. 

The  exports  are  mainly  ivory,  gold,  rubber,  mahogany,  coffee, 
and  palm  oil.  The  imports  are  largely  prepared  foodstuffs,  and 
wearing  apparel.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  with  France,  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  Belgium.  The  leading  ports  are  Grand  Bas- 
sam, Bonduku,  and  Grand  Lahou.  The  colony  is  visited  by 
French,  German,  and  English  steamers,  and  in  1909  1,200  vessels 
entered  the  ports.  The  sum  of  $2,000,000  was  appropriated  from 
the  Colonial  loan  in  1910  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  port  and 
railway  at  Little  Bassam. 

The  colony  is  practically  self-supporting.  In  191 1,  the  budget 
was  estimated  at  $1,094,800. 

DAHOMEY 

Dahomey,  is  a  long  narrow  strip  of  country,  bounded  by  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  on  the  south,  Nigeria  on  the  east,  the  German 
colony  of  Togo  on  the  west,  and  the  French  Soudan  on  the  north. 
It  has  an  area  of  about  60,000  square  miles,  of  which  only  70  miles 
is  along  the  coast.  The  principal  river  is  the  Weme,  which  is 
navigable  for  many  miles.  The  Niger  river  flows  through  the 
northeast,  and  the  Mono  river  is  in  the  west.  In  the  north  the 
country  is  hilly,  while  dense  forests  and  swamps  are  to  be  found 
about  the  coast  lagoon  in  the  neighborhood  of  Abomey. 

Prior  to  the  French  occupation,  Dahomey,  was  a  negro  kingdom, 
with  the  seat  of  government  at  Abomey.  France  established  it- 
self along  the  coast  in  185 1,  and  later  secured  possession  of  Porto 
Novo,  Grand  Popo,  and  Kotonu.  As  a  result  of  war  in  1892 
France  occupied  Abomey,  and  in  1894  annexed  the  entire  king- 
dom of  Dahomey. 

The  population  in  1908,  was  estimated  at  749,000.    In  this  year 
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Porto  Novo,  the  capital,  had  19,000  inhabitants.  Nearly  all  are 
native  negroes. 

The  educational  system  recently  instituted  provides  for  official, 
private,  and  religious  schools.  There  were  8  public  schools  in 
1909,  accommodating  800  pupils,  while  21  private  schools  were 
attended  by  1,944  pupils.  Missionaries  are  active  throughout  the 
colony. 

The  natives  are  natural  agriculturists,  and  in  the  coast  section, 
cotton,  sugar,  potatoes,  pineapples,  corn,  oranges,  limes,  sweet 
potatoes,  spices,  and  manioc,  are  grown  in  good  quantities.  The 
forests  are  rich  in  coconuts,  rubber  plants,  and  oil  palms.  Cattle, 
goats,  swine,  sheep,  and  poultry  are  raised.  The  articles  of  man- 
ufacture are  pottery,  coarse  cotton  cloth,  and  simple  tools.  A  few 
of  the  towns  are  connected  by  railways,  the  length  of  these  lines 
in  1909  being  317  miles. 

The  chief  exports  are  palm  oil,  rubber,  and  palm  kernels.  The 
chief  imports  are  machinery,  cotton,  liquors  and  tobacco.  The 
center  of  commerce  is  found  in  the  gulf  towns.  The  principal  port 
of  the  colony  is  Porto  Novo.  Dahomey's  foreign  trade  is  shared 
by  France,  England,  and  Germany.  The  colony  is  practically  self- 
supporting,  and  in  191 1  the  budget  amounted  to  $716,400. 


FRENCH  CONGO 

The  French  Congo  lies  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  at  the  equator.  The 
German  colony  of  Kamerun  lies  on  the  west, .  and  the  Belgium 
Congo  lies  to  the  east.  The  Congo  River  at  the  south  is  the  chief 
boundary.  By  an  agreement  with  Germany,  in  191 1,  the  northern 
and  central  parts  were  ceded  to  the  latter  country.  The  French 
began  to  settle  this  country  along  the  coast  in  1841,  and  20  years 
later  they  had  established  settlements  for  about  200  miles  along 
the  Atlantic.  At  the  same  time  explorers  began  to  push  inland, 
and  a  series  of  international  conventions  established  the  French 
rights.  In  1884,  they  took  formal  possession  of  this  tract,  and 
in  1906  divided  it  into  3  administrative  districts,  the  Gabun  Colony, 
with  the  capital  at  Libreville,  on  the  Atlantic;  the  Middle  Con- 
ro  Colony,  capital  Brazzaville,  in  the  extreme  south;  and  the 
Ubangi-Shari-Tchad  Territory,  capital  Fort  de  Possel  on  the 
Ubangi  River.  Each  colony  has  its  own  governor,  administra- 
tive council,  and  various  law-making  and  tax-assessing  powers. 
There  is  a  general  budget  for  the  whole  State,  as  well  as  sepa- 
rate budgets  for  the  three  colonies.  The  local  revenues  are  chiefly 
derived  from  customs  duties.  The  general  budget  in  1908  amount- 
ed to  $1,290,000,  and  in  the  same  year  France  expended  an  equal 
sum. 

The  total  area  prior  to  the  Franco-German  agreement  of  191 1 
was  669,280  square  miles,  and  the  population  is  estimated  at  5,000,- 
000.  France  is  pushing  the  matter  of  education,  but  as  yet  the 
results  are  unimportant.    There  were  60  mission  schools  in  1910. 
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The  natives  do  little  in  the  way  of  systematic  industries.  They 
cultivate  manioc,  and  gather  rubber,  ivory,  palm  nuts,  and  tropical 
fruits.  The  forests  contain  many  valuable  hardwoods,  which  as 
yet  have  been  little  exploited.  Foreigners  are  cultivating  coffee, 
cocoa,  vanilla,  and  cereals,  with  success.  Mineral  resources  in- 
clude gold,  copper,  and  iron.  The  total  exports,  in  1909,  were 
valued  at  $3,456,000,  the  chief  articles  being  ivory,  rubber,  coffee, 
cocoa,  kola  nuts,  palm  products,  and  hardwoods.  The  imports 
amounted  to  $2,183,000.    The  chief  port  is  Libreville. 


OTHER  AFRICAN  POSSESSIONS 

Scattered  African  possessions  are  French  Somali  Coast,  Mada- 
gascar, Reunion,  and  the  Comoro  Islands. 


FRENCH  SOMALI  COAST 

The  French  colony  of  the  Somali  Coast  is  a  small  compact  ter- 
ritory lying  just  south  of  the  Eritera,  at  the  junction  of  the  Red 
Sea,  with  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  The 
distance  east  to  west  is  56  miles,  where  the  boundary  adjoins 
Abyssinia.  The  country  has  an  era  of  5,790  square  miles,  and 
the  population  is  estimated  at  180,000  (1908).  Its  affairs  are  ad- 
ministered by  a  Governor  and  Council.  The  capital  and  chief 
port  is  Jibuti  which  has  about  11,000  inhabitants,  only  500  of 
whom  are  foreigners.  The  natives  belong  to  the  Danakil  and 
Somali  races.  In  1902,  France  opened  the  first  mission  school, 
and  several  others  have  since  been  established.  The  country  has 
few  industries  of  its  own,  but  maintains  a  considerable  trade  with 
adjoining  countries,  chiefly  Abyssinia,  which  has  no  seaport.  The 
exports  of  Abyssinian  products  in  1909  amounted  to  $2,620,000, 
and  merchandise  was  imported  into  Abyssinia  the  same  year  ag- 
gregating $2,100,000.  Vessels  of  6  different  nations  maintain 
regular  service  with  Jibuti,  and  the  -interior  country  is  penetrated 
by  192  miles  of  railways.  The  country  is  practically  self-support- 
ing, France  appropriating,  in  1910,  only  $114,000  to  its  support. 


MADAGASCAR 

The  Island  of  Madagascar,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  situated  off 
the  southeast  coast  of  Africa,  between  lat.  ii°  58'  and  250  35' 
N.,  and  long.  430  19'  and  500  2/  E.  It  measures  about  980  miles 
in  length,  and  about  350  miles  at  its  greatest  width.  In  the  north, 
the  mountains  cover  a  considerable  area,  the  highest  peak  reach- 
ing an  altitude  of  9,000  feet.  Madagascar  has  few  good  harbors. 
The  largest  rivers  are  the  Betsiboka  and  Tsiribihina  located  in 
the  west.  The  former  is  navigable  for  about  100  miles.  Alatra 
Lake  is  the  largest  of  the  small  inland  bodies  of  water. 
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Madagascar  was  visited  by  the  Arabs 'prior  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. At  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Portuguese  ex- 
plorers named  the  place  San  Lorenzo.  In  1643,  France  took  pos- 
session of  the  island,  but  in  1672,  the  natives  rose  against  them, 
and  later  still  the  country  was  ruled  by  Great  Britain.  By  a 
treaty  in  1883  it  became  a  protectorate  of  France,  and  in  1896 
it  was  declared  a  French  colony. 

The  Government  of  Madagascar  is  a  combination  of  civil  and 
military  administration  presided  over  by  a  Governor-General. 
There  are  19  provinces  under  civil  administrators,  and  in  5  military 
circles  the  affairs  are  directed  by  military  officers.  Local  gover- 
nors and  chiefs  of  districts  are  appointed  by  the  administrators, 
and  in  most  instances  the  appointees  are  persons  chosen  by  popu- 
lar vote.  Madagascar  is  not  represented  in  the  French  Parliament 
and  has  no  elective  assembly.  Natives  are  employed  in  subordi- 
nate offices. 

The  area  is  226,015  square  miles.  In  1909  the  population  was 
figured  at  2,965,508.  The  capital,  Antananarivo,  had  94,813  in- 
habitants. Nearly  all  of  the  inhabitants  are  natives.  The  Hova 
tribe  is  the  most  progressive.  All  slavery  was  abolished  in  1896, 
when  the  island  was  proclaimed  a  French  colony.  Malagas  is  the 
language  principally  spoken. 

Education  is  compulsory  for  children  between  the  ages  of  8 
and  14.  Educational  institutions,  in  1909,  comprised  6  infant 
schools,  with  287  pupils,  and  20  primary  schools  with  832  pupils. 
The  public  schools  for  the  natives  consisted  of  462  of  the  first 
grade,  in  which  were  39,673  pupils;  15  of  the  second  grade,  in 
which  were  709  pupils;  and  6  of  the  third  grade,  with  614  pupils. 
The  private  schools  for  the  natives  in  this  year  numbered  346,  at- 
tended by  880  pupils.  The  children  are  required  to  learn  the 
French  language,  and  in  1910,  the  State  expenditure  for  educa- 
tion was  about  $188,367.  Many  missionaries  are  engaged  in  edu- 
cational work,  and  Catholic  and  Protestant  mission  schools  are 
scattered  over  the  island.  The  religious  population  is  estimated  at 
450,000  Protestants,  and  50,000  Roman  Catholics. 

The  natives  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  cattle  rais- 
ing. Rice  is  grown  in  large  quantities,  and  is  the  staple  food 
Other  products  are  sugar  cane,  cotton,  coffee,  pepper,  beans,  sweet 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  indigo,  and  tobacco.  The  natives  are  skilled 
in  the  handling  of  tools  and  in  the  spinning  of  cloth.  Silk,  cotton, 
mats  and  baskets  are  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  central  and 
eastern  parts.  Highways  and  carriage  roads  are  being  built,  and 
a  railroad  (170  miles  long)  connects  the  port  of  Tamatave  and 
the  capital.  The  mineral  resources  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
zinc,  nickel,  sulphur,  lignite,  manganese,  graphite,  and  antimony. 
In  1909  there  were  2,867,000  cattle,  333,454  sheep,  522,021  swine, 
66,747  goats,  and  1,074  horses. 

Notwithstanding  a  slight  decrease  in  imports,  Madagascar's 
foreign  commerce  in  the  calendar  year  1910,  as  In  1909,  sfiowed  a 
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remarkable  increase,  the  total  trade  amounting  to  $15,222,914, 
compared  with  $13,031,074  in  1909.  The  principal  articles  im- 
ported were  textiles,  $2,700,000;  and  provisions,  machinery,  and 
other  items,  making  a  total  of  all  imports,  $6,453,326.  Exports 
w'ere:  gold  dust,  $1,740,512;  rubber,  $1,807,816;  hides,  $1,834,760; 
raffia,  $551,95* 1  vanilla,  $245,336;  Mangrove  bark,  $527,833;  bees- 
wax, $287,970;  and  other  items  making  a  total  for  all  exports, 

$8,769,588. 

France  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  imports,  $5,136,290;  and  of  the 
exports,  $5,504,637.  Germany  obtained  $2*005,957,  and  England 
$737,466  of  the  exports. 

The  chief  ports  are  Tamatave,  Diego-Suarez,  and  Majunga. 
There  are  20  in  all.  In  1910  there  were  21,963  vessels  visited 
the  ports,  of  which  17,459  were  French.  Except  in  the  vicinity 
of  rivers  goods  are  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  bearers.  Along 
the  waterways  and  lagoons  canoes  are  used.  Highways  and  rail- 
ways are  now  under  construction. 

Madagascar's  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  direct  taxes,  cus- 
toms, markets,  telegraphs  and  posts.  In  19 10  the  revenue  was 
$6,108,400,  and  the  expenditure  was  the  same.  France's  expendi- 
ture on  Madagascar  in  this  year  was  $3,110,050.  The  public  debt 
in  1908  was  estimated  at  $20,116,615,  most  of  which  was  con- 
tracted for  the  purpose  of  improving  public  works.  A  number  of 
French  banks  have  agencies  at  Antananarivo,  Diego-Suarez, 
Tamatave,  Majunga,  Tulear  and  Mananzary. 

U.  S.  Consul,  James  G.  Carter,  Tamatave. 


REUNION 

The  island  of  Reunion,  formerly  known  as  Bourbon,  is  situated 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  about  420  miles  east  of  Madagascar.  It  is 
almost  oval  in  shape,  and  occupies  an  area  of  about  970  square 
miles.  The  island  is  mountainous  and  of  volcanic  origin.  The 
loftiest  peak  reaches  an  altitude  of  over  10,000  feet. 

Mascarenhas,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  visited  the  island  about 
1545,  and  gave  it  his  name.  When  the  French  took  possession  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  name  Bourbon  was  given  it.  In  1793 
it  was  changed  to  Reunion.  Great  Britain  occupied  the  island 
from  1810  to  1815,  after  which  it  was  restored  to  France.  From 
1735  to  i860,  about  thirty  volcanic  eruptions  were  registered,  few 
of  which  were  serious.  The  government  of  the  colony  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  Governor,  assisted  by  a  privy  council  and  an  elec- 
tive Council-General.  The  municipal  code  of  France  is  used  in 
the  administration  of  the  towns,  and  the  island  is  represented  in 
the  French  Parliament  by  one  senator  and  two  deputies. 

The  population  in  1908  was  201,000.  The  inhabitants  consist  of 
many  mixed  races,  chiefly  Africans,  Malays,  Chinese,  Arabians, 
British  Indians,  and  natives  of  Madagascar.    St.  Denis,  the  capital 
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had  25,689  inhabitants;  St.  Pierre,  31,927;  St  Paul,  20,091;  St 
Louis,  12,846.  There  were  167  schools  in  1909,  with  an  attendance 
of  15,000. 

Sugar,  coffee,  and  vanilla  are  the  staple  crops,  while  beans  and 
potatoes  are  grown  in  a  limited  way.  There  is  a  class  of  small 
farmers  who  support  themselves  by  gardening  and  hunting.  In 
recent  years,  laborers  have  been  brought  from  other  countries  to 
help  in  the  agricultural  development.  A  State  railway  line  con- 
nects Pointe-des-Galets,  the  chief  port,  with  St.  Benoit,  and  St 
Pierre,  a  distance  of  80  miles. 

The  principal  exports  are  sugar,  tapioca,  and  coffee.  In  1910, 
39,500  tons  of  sugar,  4,649  tons  of  tapioca,  and  120  tons  of  coffee 
were  exported.  Vanilla,  spices,  and  gums  are  also  shipped.  The 
articles  of  import  consist  of  wheat,  flour,  rice,  and  coal.  Nearly 
all  the  trade  of  the  island  is  with  France,  and  French  colonies. 
The  exports  in  19 10  were  valued  at  $3,264,580  and  the  imports  at 
$3,636,606. 

The  budget  of  the  colony,  in  191 1,  balanced  at  $825,000;  and 
/ranee  expended  $425,738,  most  of  which  wenjt  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  railway  and  harbor.  The  colony  has  no  debt  The 
Bank  of  Reunion  is  capitalized  at  $600,000,  with  a  reserve  fund 
of  $203,047. 

COMORO  ISLANDS 

The  Comoro  Islands  are  a  small  grpup  lying  about  250  miles 
north  and  northwest  of  Madagascar,  and  united  (since  1908)  to 
that  Government.  They  were  acquired  by  France  in  1864,  and 
have  a  total  area  of  840  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about 
100,000. 

Mayotte,  the  chief  island,  has  an  area  of  140  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  10,000.  There  are  5  mission  schools.  The  chief 
industry  is  the  culture  of  vanilla,  which  has  superseded  sugar-cane 
to  a  great  extent.  Cacao,  citronella,  perfumes,  and  other  tropical 
plants  are  cultivated.  There  are  three  sugar  works,  and  two 
distilleries  for  rum. 

Other  islands  in  the  group  are  Grand  Comore,  Moheli,  and  An- 
jouan,  which  with  islets  make  a  total  area  of  600  square  miles, 
and  a  population  (1908)  of  88,000.  Grand  Comore  has  some 
valuable  hardwood  forests.  The  same  plants  are  cultivated  as  in 
Mayotte. 

Exports  for  the  group  in  1909  amounted  to  $540,130,  and  im- 
ports to  $226,685. 

ASIATIC  POSSESSIONS 

The  French  colonies  in  Asia  comprise  various  settlements  in 
India,  Annam,  Cambodia,  Cochin-China,  Tonking,  and  Laos.  They 
have  a  total  area  of  310,176  square  miles,  and  a  population  (1908) 
of  16,594,000. 


FRENCH  INDIA 

The  colonial  possessions  of  France  in  India  are  chiefly  ports 
and  settlements  to  the  number  of  17,  with  a  total  of  196  square 
miles  and  a  population  (1909)  of  268,647,  divided  as  follows: 
Fondichery,  46,738;  Oulgaret,  25,023;  Chandernager,  22,816; 
Villenour,  20,412;  Karikal,  20,380;  Tiroubouvane,  19,789;  Bahour, 
16,847;  Lettapacom,  15,261;  Modeliarepth,  15,708;  Tirnoular,  11,- 
402;  Anaucoupom,  10,913;  Mahe,  10,095;  Grand  Aldee,  8,255; 
Nedounkadou,  7,61 1 ;  Neravy,  7,069 ;  Cotchery,  5,772 ;  Yanaon, 
4,586. 

PondicheVy,  Chandernager,  Karikal,  Mahe,  and  Yanaon,  are  the 
chief  towns  of  the  5  dependencies  into  which  the  Indian  posses- 
sions are  divided.  The  affairs  of  all  are  supervised  by  a  Gover- 
nor who  resides  at  Pondichery,  and  is  assisted  by  a  General  Coun- 
cil elected  by  popular  vote.  The  colonies  have  one  senator  and 
one  deputy  in  the  French  Parliament. 

The  State  maintains  numerous  schools  in  these  colonies  the 
number  in  1909  being  51  lower  schools,  and  4  colleges,  with  280 
teachers,  and  5,240  pupils.  The  chief  crops  are  cotton,  raggee, 
paddy,  and  groundnuts.  The  latter  are  used  for  the  extraction  of 
oil,  which  is  a  leading  article  of  export.  The  principal  ports  are 
Pondichery,  Karikal,  and  Mane1,  which  have  regular  steamship 
lines,  chiefly  French.  Exports  in  1909,  were  valued  at  $6,100,000, 
and  imports  at  $1,900,000.  The  local  budget,  in  191 1,  balanced  at 
$567,000.    The  French  expenditure  was  $30,500. 


FRENCH  INDO-CHINA 

The  French  possessions  known  as  French  Indo-China  are  lo- 
cated in  southeastern  Asia.  These  include  the  colony  of  Cochin- 
China,  and  the  protectorates  of  Tonking,  Laos,  Annam,  and 
Cambodia.  French  Indo-China  has  as  its.  boundaries  the  China 
Sea  on  the  east  and  south,  the  Mekong  River  on  the  west,  China 
on  the  north,  and  the  Gulf  of  Siam  on  the  southwest. 

French  influence  in  Indo-China  began  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  missionaries  made  their  appearance.  French  aid  was  sought 
in  1774,  when  an  uprising  occurred  in  Annam.  Following  this  the 
French  fortified  the  cities,  and  in  1861  occupied  Cochin-China. 
In  1867  Cambodia  became  a  protectorate,  and*  in  1884,  the  same 
power  was  established  in  Annam.  Control  of  Tonking  was  se- 
cured in  1886,  and  in  the  following  year  a  Governor-General  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  what  is  now  French 
Indo-China.  The  Laos  protectorate  was  ceded  by  Siam  in  1893. 
The  territory  of   Kwang-Chau- Wan  was  leased  from  China  in 

The  governor-general  is  assisted  in  the  administration  of  the 
government  by  a  secretary-general  and  a  superior  council  com- 
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posed  of  the  chief  officials  of  the  subordinate  protectorates  and 
colonies.  The  head  of  the  colony  government  is  a  lieutenant- 
governor  and  the  chief  official  in  the  protectorate  government  is 
a  resident-superior.  Native  courts  are  located  throughout  the 
colony  and  there  are  two  appeal  courts. 

The  area  of  French  Indo-China  is  309,980  square  miles,  and  the 
population  in  1908  was  estimated  at  16,317,000,  of  whom  about 
24,000  were  Europeans. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry  in  the  French  Indo  possessions, 
and  the  leading  crops  are  rice,  cotton,  sugar,  tea,  tobacco,  silk, 
poppy,  pepper  and  maize.  The  minerals  include  coal,  lignite  and 
zinc.  Rice  and  cotton  mills  are  numerous.  The  fertile  areas  of 
these  Asiatic  possessions  are  Cochin-China  and  Tonking.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Mekong,  1,900  miles  long,  and  the  Song- 
koi  which  is  frequented  by  small  steamers.  The  length  of  rail- 
ways, in  1910,  was  1,190  miles.  The  commercial  centers  of  im- 
portance are  Saigon  in  Cochin-China  and  Haiphong  in  Tonking. 

In  1887,  a  customs  union  was  established  in  the  French  posses- 
sions in  Indo-China.  The  leading  exports  are  rice,  cotton,  coal, 
fish,  pepper,  and  sugar.  The  imports  include  machinery,  liquor, 
paper,  tin,  petroleum,  opium,  cotton  goods,  metals,  yarns,  and  jute 
bags.  In  1909,  the  total  exports  were  valued  at  $54,606,925,  and 
the  imports  at  $49,950,735.  Nearly  all  of  this  trade  is  shared 
by  England,  France  and  Germany.  The  possessions  are  visited 
regularly  by  French  and  other  steamers,  and  in  1909  about  2,139 
vessels  entered  French  Indo-China  ports. 

The  chief  revenue  of  the  possessions  is  derived  from  customs 
receipts,  government  monopolies,  posts,  telegraphs  and  railways. 
The  revenue  and  expenditure  in  the  general  budget,  comprising 
the  colony  and  protectorates,  was  $24,047,395  in  1909.-  The  out- 
standing debt  in  this  year  was  about  $78,511,313,  most  of  which 
was  incurred  for  the  building  of  railways  and  general  improve- 
ments. In  191 1,  France  expended  in  the,  possessions  about 
$5,873,881,  most  of  which  was  for  military  and  improvement  pur- 
poses. The  Bank  of  Indo-China  is  capitalized  at  $7,200,000,  with 
a  reserve  fund  of  $4,853,000.  The  bank  makes  financial  advances 
on  security,  and  engages  in  financial  and  commercial  enterprises. 


COCHIN-CHINA 

Cochin-China  occupies  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the 
peninsula  of  Indo-China,  and  is  situated  between  the  China  Sea, 
Annam  and  Cambodia.  It  comprises  an  area  of  about  20.000 
square  miles,  and  includes  the  whole  of  the  Mekong  delta.  Gran- 
itic highlands  are  located  in  the  northeast,  which  attain  a  height 
of  2,300  feet.  Canals  for  navigation  and  irrigation  are  numerous. 
The  country  is  visited  occasionally  by  typhoons  and  monsoons. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Mekong. 

In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  Cochin-£hina  was 
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controlled  by  Chinese  governors.  The  natives  tired  of  the 
Chinese  government  in  the  tenth  century,  and  as  a  result  of  an 
uprising  native  princes  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  administra- 
tion. A  portion  of  Cochin-China  was  ceded  to  France  in  1787, 
and  in  1867  several  provinces  were  declared  French  territory. 
Since  i888f  the  entire  country  has  been  a  French  colony. 

A  Lieutenant-Governor  is  at  the  head  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ment, who  is  assisted  by  a  Privy  Council  and  a  Colonial  Council, 
composed  of  18  members.  For  administrative  purposes  Cochin- 
China  is  divided  into  21  provinces,  each  of  which  is  supervised 
by  a  French  official.  The  colony  is  represented  in  the  French 
Chamber  by  one  deputy.  The  towns  of  Saigon,  the  capital,  and 
Cholon  have  a  municipal  form  of  government.  A  citadel  is  lo- 
cated in  the  principal  towns,  and  crime  is  suppressed  by  military 
posts. 

The  population  in  1906,  was  2,870,514.  Of  these  about  14,160 
were  Europeans.  In  this  year  Saigon  had  48,783  inhabitants,  and 
Cholon  had  138,000.  The  native  population  consists  of  Chinese, 
Annamites,  Malays,  Indians,  Cambodians,  and  Mois. 

The  school  system  is  well  advanced.  In  1909  there  were  380 
schools  attended  by  19,000  pupils.  A  medical  school  is  found  at 
Saigon. 

The  natives  are  agriculturists  and  fishermen.  The  crops  grown 
include  rice,  maize,  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  beans,  cotton,  pepper, 
oranges,  bananas,  coconuts,  sweet  potatoes,  tea,  indigo,  betel  nuts, 
seeds,  and  drugs.  In  1909  there  were  709,380  swine,  241,744  buffa- 
loes, 109,071  cattle,  11,243  horses,  besides  sheep  and  goats. 
About  75,000  boats  are  engaged  in  the  fishing  industry,  and  the 
annual  haul  is  estimated  at  $560,000.  The  articles  of  manufac- 
ture are  chiefly  silk,  cotton  goods,  varnish,  basket  work,  and  soap. 
Rice  mills  are  located  at  Saigon  and  Cholon.  The  greater  part  of 
trading  is  carried  on  by  Europeans  and  Chinese.  The  ports  are. 
visited  regularly  by  French,  German,  British,  and  other  steamers. 
The  commercial  center  and  seaport  is  Saigon,  which  is  connected 
by  a  short  railroad  with  the  interior. 

Exports  are  rice,  silk,  cotton,  pepper,  fish,  copra,  and  hides. 
Rice  is  by  far  the  leading  export,  and  in  19 10  over  1,200,000  tons 
were  shipped  to  foreign  countries.  Cochin-China  is  recognized  as 
the  most  prosperous  of  the  French  Asiatic  possessions. 

Tonking  occupies  an  area  of  about  46,400  square  miles,  in 
Southeastern  Asia,  and  has  as  its  boundaries  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
king  on  the  east,  China  on  the  north,  Laos  on  the  west,  and  Siam, 
Annam,  and  Laos  on  the  south  and  southwest.  The  surface 
consists  of  a  lowland  area,  and  a  delta  district,  the  latter  covering  •* 
about  5,000  square  miles.  The  Song-Koi  River  traverses  the  ter- 
ritory from  northeast  to  southwest.  The  northern  portion  is 
thickly  wooded,  and  in  the  east  the  soil  is  fertile  and  productive. 

The  history  of  Tonking,  according  to  the  Chinese  records, 
dates  back  many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.    In  the  early 
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period  it  was  governed  by  emperors  and  sovereigns,  and  in  116 
B.  C.  became  a  dependency  of  China.  In  1802  it  passed  into  the 
control  of  Annam,  and  in  1873  a  French  military  expedition 
entered  the  territory.    It  was  annexed  to  France  in  1884. 

A  French  Resident-Superior  is  at  the  head  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment. He  is  responsible  to  the  Governor-General  of  French 
Indo-China,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Hanoi.  Tonking  is  di- 
vided into  14  provinces.  The  population,  in  1906,  was  5,896,510. 
Of  these  fewer  than  10,000  were  Europeans.  The  native  popula- 
tion consists  of  Annamese  and  Chinese.  Hanoi  and  the  adjacent 
villages  have  about  112,000  inhabitants.  There  are  38  schools  and 
one  medical  college. 

Agriculture  is  the  leading  industry,  and  the  crops  include  rice, 
sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  tea,  Indian  corn,  cacao,  opium,  fruit, 
and  nuts.  The  chief  articles  of  manufacture  are  silk,  sugar, 
cotton,  paper,  furniture,  indigo,  glass,  and  oils.  The  mineral 
resources  are  coal,  copper,  gold,  and  iron.  The  centers  of  com- 
mercial activity  are  Nam  Hinh,  Haiphong,  and  Kwang-yen.  Hai- 
phong is  the  principal  seaport.  The  larger  cities  are  connected  by 
railways  which  extend  almost  to  the  Chinese  border. 

The  exports  are  mainly  rice,  silk,  and  animal  products,  which 
were  valued  at  $12,000,000  in  1909.  The  imports  are  largely  cot- 
ton goods,  metals,  machinery,  and  beverages,  which  were  valued 
at  $11,900,000. 

LAOS 

Laos  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Siam  and  occupies  an 
area  of  110,000  square  miles.  It  is  surrounded  by  Annam,  Ton- 
king,  the  Shan  States,  and  the  Chinese  province  of  Yun-nan.  The 
territory  includes  Luang  Prabang,  Muong  Sing,  and  Bassac,  and 
is  covered  largely  with  forests  containing  valuable  woods.  The 
Mekong  River  traverses  a  good  portion  of  the  territory  and  the 
soil  in  the  valley  district  is  fertile. 

France  obtained  possession  of  the  section  of  Laos  lying  east  of 
Mekong,  in  1892,  and  in  1904  by  an  agreement  with  Siam  se- 
cured the  district  west  of  the  Mekong  including  Luang  Prabang. 

The  French  Resident-Superior  is  at  the  head  of  the  territorial 
government,  assisted  by  French  commissioners.  The  native  king 
has  a  residence  at  Luang  Prabang,  the  capital  of  the  territory  of 
the  same  name,  and  acts  with  the  Resident- Superior.  The  cost  of 
the  territorial  administration  is  shared  by  the  rest  of  Indo-China. 
In  1906  the  population  was  663,727. 

The  agricultural  products  are  principally  rice,  tobacco,  cotton, 
indigo,  corn,  tea,  and  sugar.  Teak  and  other  valuable  woods  are 
gathered  in  the  forests.  French  companies  are  active  in  mining 
which  includes  gold,  lead,  tin,  silver  and  precious  stones.  Silk 
is  the  leading  article  manufactured.  The  transportation  facilities 
are  primitive,  and  from  a  commercial  viewpoint  the  territory  is 
making  little  progress. 


ANN  AM 

Annam  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  east  coast  of  Indo- 
China.  It  is  located  between  lat.  io°  jo'  and  200  30'  N.,  and  extends 
from  Tonking  on  the  north  to  Cochin-China  on  the  south.  From 
north  to  south  a  chain  of  mountains  which  reaches  an  elevation  of 
9,000  feet  traverse  the  country.  The  Mekong  River,  which  is 
navigable,  forms  a  boundary  between  Annam  and  Siam. 

Annam  was  occupied  by  the  Chinese  in  214,  B.  C  In  the  tenth 
century  the  natives  revolted  against  Chinese  rule,  and  assumed  a 
sort  of  independence,  recognizing  the  Chinese  officials  in  name 
only.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  native  ruler,  with  French  aid, 
freed  himself  from  the  Chinese.  The  king  ceded  the  principal 
part  of  Cochin-China  to  France  in  1862,  and  in  1867  the  remain- 
der of  the  territory  was  acquired.  The  French  continued  to  es- 
tablish themselves  in  new  territory,  and  in  1886  Annam  was  de- 
clared a  French  protectorate. 

The  government  is  a  monarchy  under  King  Duy  Tan,  though 
in  reality  the  ruler  is  placed  under  a  Council  of  Regents  composed 
of  six  members.  For  administrative  purposes  the  protectorate  is 
divided  into  12  provinces.  The  French  Resident-Superior  is  sta- 
tioned at  Hue",  and  is  assisted  by  Annamite  officials  in  the  handling 
of  internal  affairs. 

The  area  of  the  protectorate  is  52,000  square  miles,  and  the 
population  in  1906,  was  5,513,681,  of  whom  1,644  were  Europeans. 
Hu6  had  50,000  inhabitants.  The  natives  are  a  mixture  of  Malay 
and  Chinese,  while  in  the  mountain  districts  tribes  of  Mois  are 
found. 

There  were  6  public  schools  in  1909,  attended  by  610  pupils. 
The  principal  religion  of  the  natives  is  Buddhism,  while  Confuci- 
anism is  followed  by  the  more  educated  inhabitants.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  claims  a  following  of  500,000. 

The  chief  industry  is  agriculture.  The  productions  include 
sugar,  tobacco,  cereals,  rice,  coffee,  maize,  manioc,  mulberry,  tea, 
cotton,  cinnamon,  and  areca  nuts.     Bamboo  and  valuable  timbers 

frow  in  a  few  sections.  Silk  is  the  leading  article  of  manufacture, 
'he  mineral  resources  include  coal,  copper,  zinc,  salt,  and  iron.  A 
good  portion  of  the  agricultural  area  is  irrigated  by  the  Phan- 
rang  River.    Cattle  are  reared  in  some  sections. 

The  exports  are  sugar,  silk,  rice,  cotton,  paper,  ivory,  cinnamon, 
and  skins,  and  were  valued  at  $2,250,000,  in  1909.  The  imports 
consist  mainly  of  tea,  tobacco,  paper,  cotton  goods,  machinery, 
petroleum,  metals,  and  drugs,  and  amounted  to  $1,500,000.  Many 
bays  and  inlets  mark  the  coast  for  a  distance  of  750  miles.  The 
chief  ports  are  Turan,  Xuan  Day,  and  Qui-Nhon. 
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CAMBODIA 

Cambodia  has  as  its  boundaries  Siam  on  the  north,  Annam  on 
the  east,  Cochin-China  on  the  south  and  southeast,  and  the  Gulf 
of  Siam  on  the  southwest.  A  portion  of  the  country  has  not 
been  explored.  The  coast  area  is  fertile,  and  in  the  east  and  west 
are  found  many  acres  of  timber  land.  The  chief  waterway  is  the 
Mekong  River.    The  country  has  wet  and  dry  seasons. 

Cambodia  was  a  respected  power  in  the  early  centuries,  but  in 
the  eighteenth  century  became  part  of  Siam.  In  1862  it  was  de- 
clared a  protectorate  of  France.  In  1907  Siam  ceded  Battambong 
and  Siamrap,  thereby  increasing  the  area  of  this  protectorate. 

The  native  King,  Sisowath,  acts  with  the  approval  of  a  French 
Resident-Superior  and  local  French  officials.  He  appoints  natives 
to  subordinate  positions.  The  sum  of  $525,000  is  allowed  in  the 
budget  for  the  civil  list  of  the  king  and  princes.  For  political 
purposes  the  protectorate  is  divided  into  57  provinces. 

The  area  of  Cambodia  is  estimated  at  45,000  square  miles.  The 
population,  in  1906,  was  1,193,534,  and  of  these  less  than  1,000 
were  Europeans,  the  remainder  being  Malays,  Chinese,  Siamese, 
Hindus,  and  Annamites. 

The  religion  is  chiefly  Buddhism,  and  there  are  some  followers 
of  Islam.     Christianity  has  made  little  progress. 

Agriculture  is  the  leading  industry,  the  ground  producing  large 
crops  of  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  coffee,  pepper,  cinnamon,  indigo, 
maize,  cotton,  vanilla  beans,  cacao,  mulberry,  and  betel.  Cattle 
raising  is  engaged  in.  The  timberlands  are  rich  in  such  woods 
as  ebony,  pine,  rose,  and  sapan,  and  others  of  more  or  less  value 
are  gathered.  Wax,  gum,  and  palm  sugar  are  important  products. 
Silk  weaving  and  preparing  cotton  seeds  are  leading  industries. 
The  mineral  resources  include  gold,  iron,  copper,  lead  and  salt. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  gum, 
salt,  fish,  and  wood.  The  imports  are  textiles,  opium,  wine,  and 
manufactured  goods.  Exports  in  1909  were  valued  at  $250,000; 
imports  at  $850,000. 

AMERICAN  POSSESSIONS 

French  colonies  in  America  consist  of  French  Guiana,  Guade- 
loupe, Martinique,  St.  Pierre,  and  Miquelon.  The  total  area  is 
35,222  square  miles,  the  total  population  (1908)  was  397,000. 

FRENCH  GUIANA 

The  South  American  colony  of  French  Guiana  is  on  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean,  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  degrees  of  latitude,  with 
Brazil  at  the  south  and  Dutch  Guiana  at  the  west.  It  occupies 
an  area  of  30,500  square  miles.  The  greater  portion  of  the  sur- 
face is  low,  a  mountain  border  at  the  south  reaching  the  height  of 
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2,700  feet.  The  coast  of  the  country  is  partly  submerged  and 
covered  with  mangroves.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Sinnama- 
rie,  Mana  and  Approuague. 

Spanish  explorers  visited  the  coast  of  Guiana  about  1500. 
Dutch,  French,  and  English  settlers  established  themselves  in  later 
years.  In  1667  the  English  exchanged  a  portion  oi  their  holdings 
to  the  Dutch,  for  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York.  In  the  18th 
century  the  French  possessions  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Portuguese,  but  in  1814  it  was  restored  to  France,  and  in 
1904  the  boundaries  between  Brazil  and  French  Guiana  were  de- 
termined by  a  court  of  arbitration. 

The  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor  assisted  by  a 
Council  of  5  members,  and  a  Council-General  of  16  members.  The 
colony  is  represented  in  the  French  Chamber  by  one  deputy.  A 
superior  court,  a  court  of  first  instance,  and  two  justices  of  the 
peace  are  located  in  Cayenne.  The  population  in  1906  was  39,349. 
Cayenne,  the  capital,  had  12,426  inhabitants.  The  native  popula- 
tion is  composed  of  negroes,  coolies,  Indians  and  other  races. 
During  the  last  half  century  the  colony  has  had  a  Government 
convict  settlement  where  habitual  criminals  and  others  are  con- 
fined. The  convicts  are  restricted  to  four  districts,  and  in  1909 
numbered  8,284.  In  1909  there  were  26  elementary  schools  wifh 
an  attendance  of  2,614  pupils.    In  Cayenne  there  is  a  college. 

The  leading  agricultural  products  are  coffee,  sugar  cane,  rice, 
tobacco,  cocoa,  maize,  gutta  percha,  indigo,  manioc,  and  cotton. 
About  9,000  acres  are  under  cultivation,  but  due  to  a  scarcity  of  farm 
labor  the  production  is  comparatively  small.  Cattle  raising  is  en- 
gaged in  to  a  limited  extent.  The  mineral  resources  include  some 
gold,  silver,  iron  phosphate,  and  marble.    Cayenne  is  the  only  port. 

The  exports  are  chiefly  gold,  marble,  rosewood,  oil,  hides,  pnos- 
phates,  and  cocoa.  The  imports  include  foodstuffs  and  cotton 
goods.  In  1 910  the  total  exports  were  valued  at  $2,313,434,  and 
the  imports  were  $2,442,684.  The  bulk  of  this  trading  is  with 
France  and  other  European  countries. 

In  1909  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  local  budget  balanced 
at  $699,479.  France  expended  about  $1,230,228  in  the  colony  in 
191 1,  most  of  which  went  toward  the  penal  settlement.  The 
financial  institution  is  the  Bank  of  Guiana,  capitalized  at  $120,000, 
and  with  a  reserve  of  $60,000.  This  bank  advances  loans  for 
agricultural  and  other  development. 

GUADELOUPE 

Guadeloupe  consists  of  two  adjacent  islands  in  the  West  Indies, 
situated  between  lat.  150  59'  and  160  20'  N.,  and  between  long. 
61  °  31'  and  61  °  50'  W.  Together  with  5  smaller  islands  the 
colony  has  an  area  of  688  square  miles.  The  western  part  of 
Guadeloupe  proper  is  called  Basse-Terre,  and  the  eastern  section 
Grande-Terre.    The  surface  of  Basse-Terre  is  mountainous,  and  an 
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active  volcano  reaches  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet.  Grande-Terre, 
the  eastern  division,  is  flat  and  has  few  elevations.  The  5  smaller 
islands  are  Les  Saintes,  St.  Bartheiemy,  Marie  Galante,  St  Mar- 
tin, and  Dlsirade.  Extensive  forests  are  located  in  Basse-Terre, 
and  the  soil  generally  is  fertile. 

Historians  credit  Columbus  with  the  discovery  of  the  island  in 
1493.  In  1635  the  French  took  possession  and  occupied  the  coun- 
try until  1794,  when  it  was  seized  by  England.  In  1802  the  pos- 
sessions were  restored  to  France,  only  to  be  occupied  in  181  o  by 
England,  and  in  1813  by  Sweden.  Since  1816  Guadeloupe  has  re- 
mained a  part  of  France. 

The  Government  is  administered  by  a  Governor  and  a  legisla- 
tive council  composed  of  30  members.  The  capital  is  Basse-Terre. 
Guadeloupe  is  represented  in  the  French  Parliament  by  one  sena- 
tor and  two  deputies.  The  population  in  1906  was  190,273,  of 
whom  12,306  were  Europeans.  The  greater  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  coolies  and  French  mulattoes.  The  chief  towns  are 
Pointe-a-Pitre  (18,942)  which  is  the  leading  seaport,  and  Basse- 
Terre,  (7456).  The  public  and  private  schools  in  1909  numbered 
115,  with  an  attendance  of  12,000.  At  Pointe-a-Pitre  there  is  a 
secondary  school  for  girls,  attended  by  465  pupils.  There  is  also 
a  high  school  with  263  pupils. 

The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  in  1910  was  $3,243,218 
and  $4,596,699,  against  $2,740,8459  and  $2,174,874  in  1909.  France 
enjoys  the  larger  part  of  the  trade  due  to  a  preferential  tariff. 

The  exports  to  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States  in 
191 1  showed  a  marked  decline. 

The  chief  exports  were  sugar,  rum,  coffee,  cacao,  vanilla,  and 
canned  pineapples.  Sugar  cane  has  always  been  the  chief  source 
of  wealth  to  the  colony.  The  islands  of  Grande-Terre  and  Marie 
Galante  are  devoted  exclusively  to  cane  raising,  and  Guadeloupe 
proper,  to  an  altitude  of  about  1,500  feet,  is  largely  planted  in 
cane.  On  the  western  slope  of  the  latter  island,  where  transpor- 
tation is  difficult,  cane  is  ground  exclusively  for  rum.  The  aver- 
age yields  for  the  five  years  prior  to  1910,  were  37,650  tons  of 
sugar,  1,680,000  gallons  of  rum,  and  360,000  gallons  of  molasses. 

Of  the  secondary  crops,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  vanilla  are  the  most 
important.  The  average  yields  for  the  five  years  prior  to  1910 
were:  coffee,  1,900,000  pounds;  cocoa,  1,500,000  pounds;  and  van- 
illa, 34,000  pounds. 

The  colonial  budget  balanced  at  $935,751,  in  1909.  France  ex- 
pended $71,314  in  the  colony,  in  191 1.  The  colony  debt  in  1910 
was  $960,000. 

The  Bank  of  Guadeloupe,  a  semi-State  institution,  is  the  only 
bank.  In  1910  its  capital  was  $580,000  and  reserve  fund  of  $190,- 
000.  The  bank  statement  shows  loans  and  discounts  of  $1470,000 
made  in  1910;  rates  are  5  per  cent  for  loans  on  crops  and  6  oer 
cent  on  other  security.  Drafts  on  France  and  foreign  countries 
were  bought  to  the  value  of  $2,609,000  and  sold  to  the  value  of 
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$2,107,000.     Deposits  received  during  the  year  were  $6,602,000 
with  a  balance  on  December  31,  191  o,  of  $476,000. 

The  chief  port  is  Pointe-a-Pitre,  which  is  in  regular  communi- 
cation with  European  and  American  ports.  There  are  270  miles 
of  State  highways. 

MARTINIQUE 

The  Island  of  Martinique  is  situated  between  lat.  140  23'  and 
140  52'  N.,  and  between  long.  630  6'  and  630  31'  W.,  and  with  the 
exception  of  Guadeloupe  it  is  the  largest  island  in  the  Caribbean 
chain.  It  has  as  its  boundaries  Saint  Lucia  on  the  south,  and 
Dominica  on  the  north,  and  occupies  an  area  of  about  381  square 
miles.  In  the  north  the  island  is  mountainous,  and  toward  the 
northwest  Mont  Pelee  reaches  a  height  of  4,500  feet.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  island  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  in  1902  Mont 
Pelee  became  active  and  destroyed  St.  Pierre,  the  largest  city, 
causing  great  loss  of  life  and  property. 

Martinique  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1502.  Normans 
took  possession  of  the  island  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  in  1654  it  was  visited  by  Jews  expelled  from  Brazil. 
The  French  then  purchased  the  island.  Negro  slaves  were  im- 
ported in  succeeding  years,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  was 
occupied  by  the  English.  Martinique  finally  became  a  French 
possession  in  18 14. 

The  Government  is  administered  by  a  French  Governor,  as- 
sisted by  a  general  Council  and  elective  councils.  The  colony  is 
represented  in  France  by  one  senator  and  two  deputies. 

The  population  in  1906  was  182,024,  largely  natives,  consisting 
of  Indians  and  Creole  negroes  with  a  sprinkling  of  Chinese.  Fort 
de  France,  the  capital  and  chief  port,  had  a  population  of  27,069. 

In  1909  there  were  90  primary  schools,  with  an  attendance  of 
13.878,  and  two  secondary  schools,  with  559  pupils.  In  Fort  de 
France  there  is  a  law  school  attended  by  about  150  pupils. 

About  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  island  is  under  cultivation, 
and  the  leading  crops  are  coffee,  tobacco,  sugar,  cocoa,  food  prod- 
ucts, and  cacao.  The  forests  are  rich  in  mahogany  and  timber. 
The  island  is  visited  by  the  tropical  rains.  Martinique  has  15 
sugar  factories  and  63  rum  distilleries.  Mail  coaches  are  the  chief 
means  of  local  traffic. 

The  articles  of  export  include  sugar,  cocoa,  rum,  coffee,  and 
cotton.  The  imports  are  mainly  foodstuffs  and  manufactured 
goods.  The  total  trade  of  Martinique  for  1910  amounted  to  $9,- 
099,965,  an  increase  of  $1,449,793  over  1909.  The  percentage  of 
gain  for  the  export  and  import  trade  was  almost  the  same.  The 
total  imports  for  1910  were  valued  at  $3,775,630,  while  the  total 
exports  amounted  to  $5,324,335.  The  bulk  of  Martinique's  foreign 
trade  is  with  France  and  the  United  States. 

In  1909  the  local  budget  balanced  at  $928,989,  and  in  191 1  France 
expended  $526,454.    The  financial  institution  is  the  Bank  of  Mar- 
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tinique,  at  Fort  de  France.  This  bank  has  a  capital  of  about 
$600,000  and  a  reserve  fund  of  $379,463.  The  business  of  the 
bank  consists  of  making  advance  loans  on  agricultural  and  other 
development  in  the  colony. 


ST.   PIERRE   AND    MIQUELON 

Lying  a  few  miles  south  of  the  center  of  Newfoundland,  off  the 
eastern  coast  of  Canada,  there  is  a  small  group  of  islands  which 
France  has  retained  for  docking  and  fishing  stations.  The  largest 
islands  of  this  group  are  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  the  total  area 
of  the  group  being  93  square  miles,  and  population  (1906)  4,768. 
The  chief  town  is  St.  Pierre.  Affairs  are  managed  by  an  Ad- 
ministrator, assisted  by  a  Council.  There  are  10  schools,  with  900 
pupils.  The  islands  are  mostly  rocky  and  unproductive,  but  form 
valuable  bases  for  cod  fishing  off  the  Newfoundland  Banks.  The 
exports  are  limited  to  fish  products. 


OCEANIA 

France  has  scattered  possessions  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  more 
important  being  New  Caledonia,  the  Society  Islands,  the  Mar- 
quesas Islands,  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  the  Tuamotu  Group.  The 
New  Hebrides  are  jointly  under  the  control  of  France  and  England 

NEW  CALEDONIA 

• 

The  island  of  New  Caledonia  is  situated  about  900  miles  east  of 
Australia,  and  about  970  miles  northwest  of  New  Zealand.  It  is 
about  250  miles  long,  and  from  25  to  30  miles  wide,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  coral  reefs.  The  interior  of  the  island  is  mountainous, 
and  the  highest  peak  reaches  a  height  of  5,400  feet.  The  rivers 
are  short  and  partly  navigable.  The  east  and  west  coasts  of  the 
island  are  surrounded  by  a  great  reef  barrier  which  continues  to 
the  north  about  150  miles. 

New  Caledonia  was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1774,  and  was 
taken  as  a  French  possession  in  1853.  For  a  time  it  was  a  French 
convict  settlement,  but  since  1896  no  convicts  have  been  sent  there. 
The  dependencies  of  New  Caledonia  are  the  Isle  of  Pines,  the 
Wallis  Archipelago,  Loyalty  Islands,  Huon  Islands,  Futuna,  and 
Alafi.    The  two  latter  were  annexed  by  France  in  1888. 

The  government  is  administered  by  a  Governor  assisted  by  a 
Privy  Council  and  an  elected  Council-General.  The  Privy  Council  is 
composed  of  the  Secretary-General,  the  head  of  the  Judicial  Ad- 
ministration, the  Commandant  of  the  Troops,  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Domains  and  Colonization,  the  Director  of  Penitentiary 
Administration,  and  two  natives  appointed  by  France.  The  capital, 
Noumea,  has  a  municipal  form  of  government 
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The  area  of  New  Caledonia  and  its  dependencies  is  estimated 
at  7,200  square  miles.  The  Loyalty  Islands  occupy  about  800 
square  miles;  the  Wall  is  Archipelago  about  40  square  miles;  and 
the  Isle  of  Pines  about  58  square  miles.  The  population  was  55,- 
886  in  1906,  the  Isle  of  Pines  being  credited  with  600  inhabitants, 
the  Wallis  Archipelago  with  4,500,  the  Futuna  and  Alafi  with 
1,500,  and  the  Loyalty  Islands  with  14,800  inhabitants.  In  the  total 
population  32,427  were  native  French,  22,759  Europeans,  and  1,700 
colored  immigrants.  The  criminal  population  in  1906  was  "7,034. 
Noumea,  the  capital,  had  6,968  inhabitants. 

There  were  40  schools  in  1906  with  2,042  pupils,  and  28  native 
schools  attended  by  1,815  pupils.  A  college  for  higher  and  pro- 
fessional instruction  is  located  in  Noumea. 

Most  of  the  natives  are  good  agriculturists  or  skillful  fishermen. 
The  agricultural  products  are  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  grapes,  maize, 
pineapples,  bananas,  cocoa,  and  breadfruit  trees.  New  Caledonia 
is  rich  in  minerals,  such  as  nickel,  cobalt,  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
coal,  and  iron.  The  forests  cover  500  square  miles.  Cattle  raising 
is  carried  on  in  a  small  way.  Noumea  is  the  seaport  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  island  by  90  miles  of  railway.  Monthly  steamers 
to  Australia  as  well  as  occasional  boats  call  at  this  port. 

The  leading  articles  of  export  are  coffee,  rubber,  copra,  canned 
meats,  and  minerals.  The  imports  are  principally  rice,  flour,  wine, 
vegetables,  and  coal.'  In  1909  the  total  exports  were  valued  at 
$1,542,991,  and  the  imports  at  $1,883,729. 


OTHER  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Other  French  possessions  /in  the  mid-Pacific  comprise  several 
groups  of  small  islands  lying  generally  between  the  Equator  and 
the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  west  of  the  150th  parallel  of  longitude  W. 
These  groups  which  make  a  total  area  of  about  1,544  square  miles, 
and  have  a  population  of  about  30,000,  include  the  Society  Islands, 
the  Tuamotu  group,  the  Marquesas  Islands,  the  Gambier  Islands, 
the  Leeward  Islands,  and  smaller  groups.  In  1903  all  these 
islands  and  groups  were  united  into  one  colony,  whose  affairs  are 
managed  by  a  Governor,  assisted  by  a  Privy  Council,  and  a  local 
council.  The  capital  is  Papeete,  situated  upon  the  island  of 
Tahiti,  the  largest  island  of  the  Society  group.  This  island  has  an 
area  of  600  square  miles  and  a  population  of  12,000.  Papeete  has 
3,617  inhabitants.  There  are  14  public  and  private  schools  in 
Tahiti.  It  is  mountainous  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  tropical 
trees,  and  vegetation.  The  chief  exports  are  copra,  vanilla,  coco- 
nuts, bananas,  and  other  tropical  fruits,  and  mothcr-of-pcarl.  All 
the  neighboring  group  of  islands  are  reached  through  Papeete  by 
regular  steamship  lines  every  four  or  five  weeks,  sailing  from  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  and  San  Francisco.  Exports  in  19 10  were 
valued  at  $1,164,040;  imports,  $1,092,258. 

In  the  last  six  years  the  trade  has  doubled.    The  United  States 
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had  48  per  cent  of  the  entire  commerce  in  1910.  The  combined 
local  budget  for  1910  balanced  at  $264,500.  France  expended,  in 
191 1,  the  sum  of  $38,000. 

U.  S.  Consul,  North  Winship,  Tahiti. 

NEW  HEBRIDES 

The  chain  of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  known  as 
the  New  Hebrides,  is  situated  between  lat.  120  and  20 °  S.,  and 
between  long.  1650  and  1700  E.  This  group  is  located  east  of 
Australia,  and  west  of  New  Caledonia.  The  total  area  of  the 
islands  forming  the  New  Hebrides  is  estimated  at  5,000  square 
miles.  A  number  of  the  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  while 
others  are  composed  of  coral.  The  largest  of  this  group  are  the 
Mallicollo  and  Espiritu  Santo.  All  of  the  islands  are  hilly  and 
wooded,  and  the  soil  is  fertile. 

Many  attempts  to  reach  the  islands  were  made  by  Caucasian 
explorers  in  the  early  centuries,  and  in  1606  Quiros  discovered  the 
largest  island,  which  he  named  Australia  del  Espiritu  Santo.  In 
later  years  the  islands  were  visited  by  various  expeditions,  but 
the  ferocity  of  the  natives  did  not  encourage  settlers.  Christian 
missionaries  have  since  met  with  some  success. 

The  islands  comprising  the  New  Hebrides  form  a  protectorate 
administered  jointly  by  French  and  British  officers.  This  is  in 
accord  with  the  Anglo-French  conventions  of  1887  and  1906.  The 
judiciary  consist  of  French  and  English  courts,  and  a  mixed  court. 

The  population  is  estimated  between  100,000  and  140,000.  The 
Europeans  number  630,  mostly  British  and  French.  The  natives 
belong  to  the  warlike  Polynesian  race,  and  on  some  of  the  islands 
are  cannibals.  The  inhabitants  of  Aneityum  are  partly  Christian- 
ized, and  have  been  taught  to  read  and  write. 

The  crops  grown  include  breadfruits,  bananas,  pineapples, 
oranges,  coffee,  maize,  vanilla,  coconuts,  and  yams.  Ebony  and 
sandalwood  are  obtained  in  the  forests.  The  principal  exports  are 
copra,  corn,  coffee,  and  timber. 
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GERMAN  EMPIRE 

(Deutches  Reich) 

Capital — Berlin 

Emperor  and  King — William  II  (acceded  June  15,  1888) 

THE  German  Empire  is  situated  in  the  central  part  of  Europe 
between  the  Alps  and  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas.  It  ex- 
tends from  lat.  470  to  570  N.,  and  from  long.  6°  to  230 
E.,  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  Russia,  on  the  north  by  Den- 
mark, on  the  southeast  and  south  by  Austria  and  Switzerland, 
and  on  the  west  by  France,  Luxemburg,  Belgium,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. Germany  has  a  frontage  on  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas  of 
about  1,200  miles.  Two-thirds  of  the  country  at  the  south  is 
highland,  and  one-third  at  the  north  is  part  of  the  lowland.  The 
course  of  the  leading  rivers  show  that  the  country  slopes  toward 
the  north.  The  topography  is  often  spoken  of  as  complicated, 
and  the  watercourses  are  reconstructed  by  a  large  system  of 
canals  which  are  used  for  commercial  purposes.  The  Rhine,  which 
connects  Germany  with  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands,  is  the 
most  important  stream.  The  Elbe  connects  Berlin  with  Hamburg. 
About  0,000  miles  of  the  rivers  of  Germany  are  navigable,  and 
there  are  1,500  miles  of  canals.  The  Baltic  Sea  Canal,  opened  in 
1895,  saves  two  days'  time  for  steamers  from  Hamburg  to  Bal- 
tic ports. 

Early  History. — German  tribes,  which  occupied  the  north  of 
the  country  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  displaced 
the  Celtic  tribes  and  finally  overran  all  the  country  to  the  Alps. 
The  Treaty  of  Verdun,  in  843,  divided  Europe  into  three  parts, 
resembling  present-day  Germany,  France,  and  a  section  in  the 
northern  part  of  Italy.  In  088  invading  Norsemen  divided 
the  territory  into  five  independent  kingdoms  which  cor- 
respond with  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Upper  and  Lower 
Burgundy.  Conrad  of  Franconia  took  the  throne  of  Germany, 
and  his  son,  Henry  III,  extended  the  boundaries  of  Germany 
on  the  side  of  Hungary.  In  1276,  Rudolph  I  further  acquired  v 
the  duchies  of  Austria,  Carinthia,  and  Styria.  During  the  next 
three  centuries  progress  was  slow,  and  the  Thirty- Years'  War 
(1618-1648),  crippled  the  industry  of  the  country  and  left  the 
people  burdened  with  taxes.  The  rise  of  Prussia  began  in  1701, 
when  the  Elector  Frederick  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Prus- 
sia, and  rapidly  grew  during  the  succeeding  century.  In  1806 
Napoleon  formed  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  which  took 
away  half  of  Prussia's  provinces.  After  Napoleon's  overthrow 
these  were   formed   into  the   kingdoms  of  Westphalia,   and  the 
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duchy  of  Warsaw.  The  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  united  Ger- 
many into  a  loose  confederation,  of  which  Austria  was  the  head. 
In  the  nineteenth  century  Bismarck  strengthened  the  Prussian 
army  to  such  an  extent  that  the  last  great  war  with  France  in 
1870  was  a  succession  of  German  victories.  The  German  Em- 
pire was  founded  following  the  treaty  of  peace  with  France  in 
1871,  and  King  William  of  Prussia  assumed  the  title  of  German 
Emperor. 

Government.— By  the  Constitution  dated  April  16,  1871,  the 
Empire  consists  of  4  kingdoms,  6  grand-duchies,  5  duchies,  7 
principalities,  3  free  cities,  and  1  territory.  The  position  of  the 
Emperor  is  hereditary,  and  the  succession  is  limited  to  the  Prus- 
sian dynasty.  The  Emperor  represents  the  Empire  in  all  matters 
affecting  international  law,  military,  and  political  affairs.  The 
Legislature  consists  of  the  Bundesrath,  or  Federal  Council,  com- 
posed of  58  members,  representing  the  States  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  Reichstag,  or  Imperial  Diet,  with  397  members,  who  are  elected 
by  general  suffrage.  The  members  of  the  Bundesrath  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governments  of  each  State  for  one  session,  and 
the  members  of  the  Reichstag  are  elected  by  the  people  for  a 
term  of  five  years.  The  Kingdom  of  Prussia  is  represented  in 
the  Bundesrath  by  17  members,  Bavaria  by  6,  Saxony  by  4, 
Wurtemberg  by  4,  the  Grand-Duchies  of  Baden  by  3,  of  Hesse 
by  3,  of  Mecklenbur^-Schwerin  by  2,  and  the  19  other  Grand- 
Duchies,  Duchies,  Principalities,  Free  Towns,  and  Reichsland  by 
one  or  two,  making  a  total  of  19  representatives.  In  the  Reichs- 
tag the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  has  236  deputies,  Bavaria  48,  Saxony 
23,  Wurtemberg  17,  the  six  Grand-Duchies  36,  the  five  Duchies 
10,  the  seven  principalities  7,  the  three  free  towns  of  Lubeck, 
Bremen,  and  Hamburg  5,  and  the  Reichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
15.  The  Bundesrath  and  Reichstag  meet  in  annual  session,  and 
all  laws  of  the  Empire  must  receive  the  votes  of  an  absolute  ma- 
jority of  the  two  bodies.  The  Emperor  has  no  vote  on  laws 
passed  by  these  legislators.  The  Bundesrath  is  presided  over  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  while  the  deputies  of  the  Reichstag 
elect  a  President.  The  laws  passed  by  these  bodies  must  be 
promulgated  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  promulgation  must  have 
the  counter-signature  of  the  Chancellor.  The  Bundesrath  has  12 
standing  committees,  which  are  a  supreme  and  consultative  board. 
The  Emperor  has  the  right  to  open,  adjourn,  and  close  the  Reichs- 
tag. The  Cabinet  officers  are  as  follows:  Foreign  Affairs,  Home 
Office,  Admiralty,  Justice,  Treasury,  Post  Office,  Secretaries  of 
the  Colonies,  Presidents  of  Bureaus  known  as  Railways,  Invalid 
Fund,  Bank,  Debt  Commission,  and  Court-Martial.  AH  male  citi- 
zens above  the  age  of  25,  not  active  in  military  service,  or  dis- 
qualified in  other  ways,  are  privileged  to  vote.  The  administra- 
tions of  the  States  are  in  effect  separate  governments. 

A  uniform  system  of  courts  was  created  in  1877,  divided  into 
four  grades,  and  the  procedure  is  the  same  throughout  the  Em- 
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pire.  The  lowest,  or  district  courts  (1,933  m  a^)>  near  petty 
civil  and  criminal  cases.  The  territorial  courts  (193)  have  from 
three  to  five  judges,  divided  into  criminal  and  civil  chambers. 
The  superior  courts  (28)  have  civil  and  criminal  divisions.  The 
Imperial  Court,  at  Leipzig,  Saxony,  is  the  chief  tribunal,  and  is 
composed  of  four  criminal  and  six  civil  chambers.  Its  90  judges 
are  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Federal 
Council,  for  life. 

Area  and  Population — The  area  of  the  Empire  is  estimated 
at  208,780  square  miles.  The  country  is  divided  into  26  States, 
including  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  the  total  population,  according 
to  the  official  census  taken  December  1,  19 10,  was  64,903,423,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  4,261,934  since  1905.  The  greatest  gains  were 
made  in  the  larger  cities,  and  the  figures  showed  a  decline  in 
the  rural  districts.  In  numbers  females  exceed  males  in  Ger- 
many, this  being  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  increasing  emi- 
gration among  men.  In  19 10  Prussia  had  a  population  of  40,163,- 
333,  nearly  two-thirds  the  total  population  of  the  Empire.  The 
following  are  the  official  figures: 


States 


Area 

Sq.  Miles 


Population,  Dec.  1,  1910 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Population 
1905 


Prussia    134,616 

Bavaria     29,292 

Saxony    5,789 

Wurtemberg  7,534 

Baden    6,823 

Hesse     2.966 

Mecklenburg- 

Schwerin    5,068 

Saxe- Weimar     1,397 

Meckl  enburg-Stre* 

litoe     1,131 

Oldenburg    2,482 

Brunswick   1,418 

Saxe-Meiningen    953 

Saxe- Altenburg     511 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha     .  764 

Anhalt     888 

Schwarzburg  Sonde ra* 

hausen  333 

Schwarzburg     Rudol- 

stadt     363 

Waldeck    433 

Reus*,  Elder  Branch..  122 
R  e  u  s  a,  Y_o  u  n  g  e  r 

Branch    319 

Schaumburg-Lippe    . .  131 

Lippe    469 

Lubeck 115 

Bremen    99 

Hamburg    160 

Alsace-Lorraine    6,604 

Total    208,780 


19.847.S8S 

20.315.445 

40,103,333 

37,293,264 

3,375.229 

3.501,268 

6,876,497 

6,524,373 

2,322,185 

2,480,300 

4,802,485 

4.508,601 

1,191,383 

1,244,228 

2.435,611 

2,502,179 

1,069,137 

1,082,695 

2,141.832 

2,010,728 

639,214 

645.006 

1,282,219 

1,209,175 

317,884 

321.995 

639.879 

G25.045 

204,409 

212.757 

417,166 

388,095 

53,523 

52,824 

106,347 

103,451 

243,825 

238,605 

482,430 

438,856 

242,739 

251,618 

491.387 

485,958 

136,687 

142,105 

278,792 

2U8,9in 

106,385 

109,928 

216,313 

206.508 

125,353 

131,855 

257,208 

242,432 

161,171 

169,876 

331,047 

328,029 

44,194 

45,790 

89.984 

85,152 

49,350 

51,362 

100.712 

96,836 

30,541 

31,182 

61,723 

59,127 

34,696 

37,921 

72,616 

70,603 

74,264 

78.601 

152,766 

144,684 

23,396 

23,254 

46,660 

44,992 

73,230 

77,619 

150.749 

145,577 

541,888 

59.646 

116,533 

105,857 

148,419 

150.317 

298.736 

263,440 

505,935 

509,772 

1,015,707 

876,149 

964,043 

907,659 

1,871,702 

1,814,564 

32.031,967       32,871,456       64,903,423       60,641.489 


There  are  47  cities  of  more  than  100,000  population.    Of  these, 
7  have  more  than  500,000  population.    They  are  Berlin  (without 
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suburbs)  2,064,153;  Hamburg,  936,000;  Munich,  593,053;  Leipzig, 
585,743;  Dresden,  546,882;  Cologne,  511,043,  and  Breslau,  510,- 
929.  Four  others  have  more  than  300,000  population.  They  are 
Frankfort  on  the  Main,  414,406 ;  Dusseldorf ,  356,733 ;  Nuremberg, 
332,539;  and  Charlottenburg  (a  suburb  of  Berlin),  304,280.  Twelve 
other  cities  have  more  than  200,000  population,  and  24  others  have 
populations  ranging  from  100,000  to  200,000  each. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  but  2  cities  in  the  Empire  with 
more  than  half  a  million  population  and  only  33  with  more  than 
100,000  population. 

The  last  occupation  census  (1907)  showed  the  following:  Agri- 
culturists, 9,732,472;  foresters,  150,785;  miners  and  metal  workers, 
11,256,254;  business  men,  3,477,626;  household  servants,  1,736,450; 
professional  men,  1,738,530;  without  stated  employment,  3,404,983. 

The  number  of  births  in  1909  was  2,038,356;  deaths,  1,154,296; 
marriages,  494,127.  The  number  of  immigrants  in  1910  was  25,531, 
over  90  per  cent  going  to  the  United  States.  Eighty  per  cent 
of  the  population  speak  the  German  language.  The  remainder 
are  widely  scattered  among  Polish,  Lithuanian,  Czech,  Moravian, 
Frisian,  etc.    There  are  over  1,000,000  subjects  of  foreign  powers. 

Education. — Education  is  compulsory  throughout  Germany,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  6  and  14,  the  law  is  strictly  enforced,  and 
illiteracy  is  rare.  In  the  matter  of  school  systems  all  States 
act  independently,  but  the  methods  are  almost  uniform.  The 
schools  are  supported  generally  by  local  taxes  and  the  State  fond. 
In  1907  there  were  60,584  elementary  schools  with  166,597  teachers, 
and  9,737,262  pupils.  The  average  distribution  is  one  school  to 
158  scholars.  There  were  also  620  private  schools,  with  43,720 
pupils,  who  received  similar  instruction  to  that  of  the  public 
schools.  The  secondary  schools  are  divided  into  7  or  8  different 
groups,  depending  upon  the  course  of  education,  such  as  classic, 
scientific,  and  the  like.  Their  total  number  was  1,529.  There 
were  11  technical  high  schools,  with  16,570  students;  and  7  other 
kinds  of  trade,  industrial,  and  agricultural  colleges,  totaling  49 
institutions,  and  19.032  pupils.  In  191 1  there  were  21  universities, 
with  a  total  of  54,962  students,  as  follows: 


University 


Total 
enroll- 
ment 


Women 


University 


Tool 
enroll* 


Berlin     8,039 

Munich     e^SSO 

Leipng     4.592 

Bonn    4.070 

Freiburg    2.SS4 

Halle  1.451 

Breslau     2,432 

Heidelberg     MU 

Gottingea    2*353 

Marburg    2J92 

Tubingen    ..........  2,00. 

Monster     2,007 


198 
81 
SO 
IB 
49 
129 
158 


83 

48 

107 


Strassburg    MM 

Jena     1.817 

feel     Utt 

Wurrburg     M» 

Giessen     ....!!'."!!" 

Erlangen     M 

Greifswald 

Kk    

Total     


84 

m 
a 
is 

91 
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Since  the  fall  of  1908,  when  women  were  first  allowed  to  matric- 
ulate in  the  German  universities,  the  number  of  their  registrations 
has  been  steadily  increasing. 

Religion. — Since  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  Germany  has 
been  strongly  Protestant.  Entire  religious  liberty,  however,  is 
allowed  by  the  State.  In  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  local  laws 
are  enforced  governing  such  matters.  The  Jesuit  order  is  not 
allowed,  nor  are  the  other  religious  orders  such  as  convents  and 
monasteries.  Benevolent  institutions,  however,  of  the  Catholic 
and  other  churches  flourish.  Central  Germany  is  the  Protestant 
stronghold,  while  the  Catholics  predominate  in  Bavaria  and  Al- 
sace-Lorraine. In  1905,  according  to  the  last  religious  census, 
there  were  37,646,852  Protestants  (or  62  per  cent),  22,109,644 
Catholics,  259,717  Christians  of  other  sects,  and  697,862  Jews. 

Agriculture,  etc. — Germany  is  noted  as  being  both  a  pastoral 
and  a  manufacturing  country.  About  ten  million,  or  one-sixth 
of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  91 
per  cent  of  the  total  area  is  productive.  In  addition  to  the  prin- 
cipal cereals,  there  are  also  large  areas  devoted  to  sugar  beets, 
hops,  flax,  hemp,  and  vine  culture. 

There  were  5,736,082  farms  in  1907,  the  total  area  being  78,- 
665,370  acres,  an  average  per  farm  of  about  13.7  acres.  The 
farms  held  by  the  peasantry  comprise  69  per  cent  of  the  total 
area.  It  is  estimated  that  88  per  cent  of  the  land  tilled  by  Ger- 
man peasant  farmers  is  owned  by  them. 

The  statistics  of  the  principal  crops  are  as  follows: 


Crops 


Est.  Yield 

1911 
Bushels 


Wheat   4,878,000 

Rye  15,163,000 

Barley 3,917,000 

Oats   10,692,000 

Potatoes    8,206,000 

Hops  66,000 

Clover   4,969.000 

Alfalfa 508,000 

Hay    90,486,000 


141383,000 
413,802,000 
133,330,000 
544,287,000 
1,597,174,000 

11,700  tons 
13,166,000 
1,828,000 
46433,000 


139,000,000 
416,000,000 
131,600,000 
626,000,000 


$$ 


Statistics  for  live  stock  (1908)  were  as  follows  :*  Cattle,  20,630,- 
544;  horses,  4,345,047;  sheep,  7>7°3»710;  swine,  22,146,532;  asses 
10,349;  goats,  3>533>97o. 

The  fisheries  for  1910  were  unusually  profitable  with  a  catch 
of  170,144,319  kilograms,  aggregating  $8,910,290, 

Manufactures. — Germany  ranks  second  among  European  coun- 
tries in  manufacturing.  The  occupation  census  of  1907  showed 
%  over  eleven  million  persons  directly  concerned  in  such  work. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  food  products,  metal  products,  bev- 
erages, clothing,  and  art  objects.  Sugar  refineries  are  found  in 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  Brunswick,  and  Anhalt 
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During  19 10  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  chemical 
industry.  German  chemical  compounds  have  become  well  known 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  There  were  26  new  chemical  com- 
panies organized  during  1910  with  a  capital  of  $7,378,000.  There 
was  an  increase  in  the  production  of  agricultural  machines  and 
implements,  sewing  machines,  bicycles,  and  machines  for  wood  and 
metal  working,  sugar  industries,  and  paper  making. 

In  nearly  all  branches  of  the  textile  industries  the  slight  im- 
provement shown  in  1909  was  maintained  in  1910.  Prices  of  the 
finished  product,  however,  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  greatly 
increased  cost  of  raw  material,  especially  wool,  cotton,  and  linen. 
The  automobile  trade  in  1910  was  distinctly  good.  The  number 
of  motor  vehicles  in  use  in  191 1  was:  passenger,  53,478;  indus- 
trial, 4,327.  Conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  German  toy  indus- 
try in  1910  were  favorable.  The  value  of  the  exports,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  1907,  was  the  largest  known  and  amounted 
to  $20,500,000,  against  $18,100,000  in  1909.  The  sales  in  the 
German  market  were  estimated  at  $4,760,000.  The  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  take  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  exports 
and  about  50  per  cent  of  the  yearly  production.  In  nearly  every 
branch  of  the  German  electrical  industries  the  factories  were 
kept  busy.  The  volume  of  business  increased  during  the  year  by 
nearly  30  per  cent. 

The  output  of  the  German  shipbuilding  yards  in  1910  was  312 
steamers,  of  176,174  gross  tons,  and  598  sailing  vessels,  of  89,639 
tons.    Of  the  vessels  built  in  1910,  17  were  for  the  German  navy. 

Mining. — The  principal  mineral  products  for  19 10  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


Product 


1910 


Product 


1310 


Metric  tons 

Asphalt    81.186 

Coal  152,827,777 

Kainit    4,249,668 

Lignite    69,473,883 

Oils,  mineral   145,168 

Ores: 

Copper     ....' 925,957 

Iron  28,709,654 

Lead    148,497 


Ores — Continued 

Manganese    

Zinc    

Potash  salts,  n.  e.  s.  . . . 
Potassium,  chloride  of. 

Pyrites    

Rock  salt    

Sodium,  chloride  of 


Metric  tons 

80.559 

718.316 

4,062,355 

741.560 

215.7W 

1,424.064 

G69.969 


With  the  exception  of  zinc  and  lead  ore,  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  output  in  191  o  of  all  products  as  compared  with  the  previ- 
ous year. 

Exports  and  Imports. — Provisional  statistics  recently  published 
by  the  Imperial  Statistical  Office  show  that  the  total  volume  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  Germany,  including  precious  metals,  increased 
in  value  from  $4,339,148,000  in  191 1  to  $4,689,623,000  in  1912. 

The  foreign  trade  exclusive  of  precious  metals,  was  as  follows: 
Imports,  $2,449,517,000  in  1912  and  $2,310,035,000  in  191 1 ;  ex- 
ports, $2,115,482,000  in  1912  and  $1,929,243,000  in  1911. 
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A  detailed  list  of  the  total  foreign  trade  for  1910  amounted  to 
over  four  billion  dollars,  the  imports,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table*  being  slightly  in  excess  of  the  exports: 


Countries 


Imports 


Exports 


United  States   

Argentina    

Australia    

Austria-Hungary    .... 

Belgium    

Bolivia    

Brazil    

British  India  

British  South  Africa 
British  West  Africa  . 

Canada    

Ceylon    , 

Chile    

China  

Cuba    

Denmark    

Dutch  East  Indies  .. 

Egypt  

France    

Italy   

J«pan   

Mexico    

Netherlands    

Norway     

Roumania    

Russia    

Spain   

Sweden   

Switzerland    

Turkey    

United  Kingdom  .... 
All  other  countries  .. 


$282,600,000 
85,000,000 
67,000,000 
180,700,000 
77,500,000 
7,000,000 
66,400,000 
96,200,000 
14,100,000 
26^00,000 

8,400,666 

36,800,000 
22,500,000 

37,600,666 

44,600,000 

22,300,000 

121,100,000 

66^00,000 

8300,000 

61,600.666 

11300,000 

16,400,000 

330,000,000 

38,400,000 

39,000,000 

41,400,000 

16,000,000 

182300,000 

124,600,000 


$150,600,000 

57,200,000 

15,100,000 

196,500,000 

93,000,000 

"29,bbo,66o 

21,400,000 

12,900,000 

3,600,000 

8,700.000 

"15,400,666 
15,800,000 
6,300,000 
53,500,000 
11,900,000 
8,100,000 

129,300,000 
77,000,000 
21,200,000 
11,200,000 

118,700,000 
28,500,000 
15,600,000 

127,900,000 
17,000,000 
45,300,000 

107,700,000 
24,900,000 

262,300,000 
96,400,000 


1,779,000,000 
40300,000 

Grand  total $2,215,800,000 

$1,819300,000 

The  principal  articles  of  import  were  as  follows: 

Articles                          Value                               Articles 

Value 

Animals:  Horses  $25,200,000 

Breads  tuffs: 

Barley   73,400,000 

Bran,  etc  31,600,000 

Corn   14,800,000 

Oats    11,500,000 

Rye   10,100,000 

Wheat 88,900,000 

Coal    36,200,000 

Cocoa  beans  10,800,000 

Coffee    35,700,000 

Copper  53,200,000 

Copra,  palm  kernels,  etc.  34,800,000 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  149300,000 

Eggs    41,900,000 

Flax    9,000,000 

Fruits    17,900,000 

Gutta-percha     44,700,000 

Hides  and  skins  130,000,000 

Machinery  21,500,000 

Ore 85,300,000 


Jute     

Lignite  

Oil   cake  and  meal   

Oil,    petroleum 

Phosphates  

Animal  foods  

Rice    

Saltpeter    

Seeds    

Silk,  and  manufactures. . 

Tin    

Tobacco,  raw  

Wood   for   building   pur- 
poses     

Wool,  and  manufactures. 
All  other  articles    


$9,200,000 
H>,700,000 
22,900,000 
20,800,000 
10,300,000 
69,100,000 
20,100,000 
32,100,000 
29,900,000 
48.500.000 
9,200,000 
24,200,000 

57,900,000 
130,400,000 
671,900,000 


Total   2,126.300.000 

Precious  metals   89,500,000 


Grand  total $2,215,800,000 
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The  principal  exports  were  as  follows: 


Articles 


Value 


Articles 


Value 


Anilin,  etc $29,300,000 

Beer  6,800,000 

Books,  maps,  etc  14,800,000 

Breadstuffs: 

Flour,  wheat 10,300,000 

Oats  14,500,000 

Rye 26,800,000 

Wheat 12,400,000 

Caoutchouc,  etc    12,100,000 

Cellulose  ". 7,800,000 

Clothing 18,000,000 

Coal  76,900,000 

Coke    20,200,000 

Copper  and  brass  ware.  15,200,000 

Cotton  and  manufactures  114,800,000 

Etchings,  etc.  11,900,000 

Gold  and  silver  ware...  9,800,000 

Hides  and  skins 58,700,000 

Indigo  10,300,000 


Iron     and    steel,     and 
manufactures  of  ... 

Leather  goods 

Oil  cake  and  meal 

Pianos,  etc  

Porcelain  ware   

Potash,  muriate  of 

Rags    

Rubber  goods   


Silk  goods 

Sugar    

Wool,  and  manufactures 
All  other  articles  


Total  

Precious   metals 


$222,900,000 

8,600,000 

6,700,000 

10,600,000 

9400,000 

9,300,000 

6,700,000 

7,900,000 

43,500,000 

46,000,600 

101300,000 

834,000,000 

1,779.000,000 
40,300,000 


Grand  total $1,819,900,000 


Banks  and  Banking. — The  Imperial  Bank,  founded  in  1875,  is 
at  the  head  of  the  German  banking  system.  This  institution  serves 
as  the  depository  for  the  Imperial  Treasury,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  private  company,  it  is  managed  by  a  board 
of  governors  appointed  by  the  Government,  which  is  responsible 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  This  is  not  the  sole  bank  of 
issue  in  the  country,  for  in  1906  this  privilege  was  also  granted 
to  the  Bavarian  Bank  of  Issue,  Saxon  Bank,  Bank  of  Baden, 
Bank  of  Brunswick,  and  the  Wurtemberg  Bank  of  Issue.  Be- 
sides these  banks  there  were  202  other  banks  in  1910  with  a  cap- 
ital exceeding  $572,500,000.  The  large  banks  are  central  institu- 
tions for  loan  transactions,  accept  deposits,  carry  on  a  check 
business,  and  engage  in  financial,  mercantile,  and  industrial  under- 
takings. There  were  2,774  savings  banks  in  Germany  with  6,743 
branches,  eighteen  million  depositors,  and  over  three  and  a  third 
billions  of  dollars,  gross  savings. 

The  five  note-issuing  banks  showed  the  following  condition  in 
1910   (marks  being  translated  into  dollars,  round  figures)  : 


Assets 


Liabilities 


Coin  and   Bullion   3296,676,750 

Notes  of  other  Banks  . .  10,668,750 

Bills  Receivable   283,979,500 

Other  items   120,816,250 


Total  |712;141,250 


Capital  |S8,875,( 

Reserve   19^45,00» 

Notes   Outstanding 437.777,500 

Other  items 196,543,760 


Total  171X141460 


Finance. — As  a  result  of  the  financial  reforms  instituted  by  the 
Imperial  Government,  the  budget  for  1910  showed  a  deficit  of 
only  $5,470,000,  while  in  the  budget  of  the  preceding  year  there 
was  a  shortage  of  $35,700,000.  The  Finance  Minister  stated  that 
the  receipts  of  the  Prussian  railways  in   1908  were  $25,000,000 
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less  than  the  budget  estimates;  in  1909  there  was  a  net  profit  of 
$43»300,ooo;  in  1910  there  was  an  excess  of  $57,100,000,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  191 1  will  show  a  net  profit  of  $60,000,006. 

In  1913  the  total  funded  debt  was  $1,322,072,040,  divided  into 
bonds  bearing  3,  3}^,  and  4  per  cent  About  $150,000,000  is 
free  from  interest,  and  the  public  debt  is  further  offset  by  several 
interest-bearing  invested  funds.  Only  one  State  fund  is  not  in* 
vested,  and  this,  the  war  reserve  of  $30,000,000,  is  held  in  gold. 

The  revenue  of  the  Empire  is  derived  from  customs,  Imperial 
taxes,  railways,  telegraph,  and  administrative  sources.  Excise 
duties  are  levied  on  beer,  liquor,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  salt,  and  the 
deficit  in  the  total  receipts  is  covered  by  contributions  from  the 
States,  according  to  the  proportion  that  their  population  bears  to 
that  of  the  Empire. 

The  State  levy  for  191 1  (given  in  dollars)  was  as  follows: 


Imperial  Assessment 

Prussia    $82,989,600 

Bavaria  6,262,750 

Saxony 3,988,450 

Wnrtemberg 1,956,860 

Baden    1,777,560 

Hesse  1,067,460 

Mecklenburg  Schwerin  ..  651,225 

Saxe-Weimar   342,925 

Mecklenburg  Strelitz  ....  91,300 

Oldenburg  888,625 

Brunswick   429,060 

Saxe-Meinigen  237,575 

Saxe-Altenburg  182,300 

Saxe-Cotmrg-Gotha  214,125 

Anhalt   289,860 


Imperial  Assessment 

9chwarzburg-S  o  n  d  e  r  - 

shausen   $75,125 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  .  86,426 

Waldeck   52,100 

Reass,  Elder  Branch 624)00 

Reuss,  Younger  Branch..  127,650 

Schaumburg-Lippe    89,700 

Lippe    128,426 

Lubeck  93.575 

Bremen   208,525 

Hamburg    774,426 

Alsace-Lorraine    l.GOl^OO 

Total    $68,001,175 


The  following  was  the  estimated  budget  of  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1912: 


Revenue 

Customs  and  Excise $370,686,475 

Indemnities  82360 

Posts  and  Telegraphs  ..  183,540,400 

Printing  Office 3.147,000 

Railways  32,223,260 

Banks  3,897,600 

State  Levies    63,001,176 

All  other  items 18,868,676 

To  Balance 11,657,260 


Expenditure 

Reichstag   $530,326 

Chancellery  78,626 

Foreign  Office 4,647,176 

Home  Office 22.260,960 

Army    178,761,200 

Navy    41.801,800 

Dep't  of  Justice 714,900 

Dep't  of  Treasury 50,340,300 

Colonial  Office 721,026 

Railway   Office   121,200 

Railway  Maintenance...  25,481,825 

Government  Debt  70,089,426 

Pensions  88,449,626 

Posts  and  Telegraphs...  160,926,960 

Printing  Office   2084,550 

Incidental  Expense 79,520,375 

Audit  Office  828,326 

Total    1676,968,576 


Total  $676,953,575 


In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  an  extraordinary  budget  amount- 
ing to  $14,243,950,  devoted  to  colonial   expansion,  military  ex- 
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peditions,  and  the  like,  which  is  covered  by  special  appropriations 
and  taxes. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  mark,  equivalent  to  23.8  cents  Ameri- 
can money.  It  is  divided  into  100  pfennigs.  Gold  coins  are  20 
and  10  mark  pieces:  silver,  the  1.  2,  and  5  mark  pieces;  nickel, 
the  5  and  10  pfennig  pieces.  There  are  also  bronze  coins  of 
smaller  denominations. 

Army. — Every  able-bodied  male  between  the  ages  of  17  and  45 
years  is  liable  to  service  in  the  army.  Recruits  are  taken  at 
the  age  of  20,  and  the  term  of  active  service  is  two  years  in 
the  ranks  and  five  years  in  reserve.  The  military  forces  have 
four  divisions  for  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Saxony. 
The  troops  are  composed  of  23  army  corps,  forming  498  squadrons 
of  cavalry,  574  field  batteries,  630  battalions  of  infantry,  165 
fortress  companies,  153  companies  of  engineers,  74  machine-gun 
sections  with  infantry,  16  machine-gun  sections  with  cavalry,  and 
68  squadrons  of  train,  balloonists,  telegraphists,  and  battalions  of 
railway  troops.  The  war  strength  is  estimated  at  4,330,000,  the 
Landwehr  number  1,800,000,  the  Ersatz  Reserve  30,000,  and  the 
Landsturm,  800,000  men.  About  1,000,000  young  men  are  ex- 
amined each  year,  and  about  one-half  of  this  number  are  pro- 
nounced fit  for  service.  The  military  budget  for  1912  totaled 
$178,761,200. 

The  standing  army  of  191 1  was  as  follows: 


Officers 


Men 


Infantry    61,361  360,259 

Cavalry    10,322  64.114 

Artillery    16,115  80,501 

Other  troops   8,644  35,416 

Total    86,442  640.290 

Navy. — The  following  was  the  condition  of  the  navy  on  Jan- 
uary i,  1912,  according  to  a  special  report  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Naval  Intelligence: 


Vessels 


In  Commission 


Number 


Tonnage 


Building 


Number 


Tonnage 


Battleships  (Dreadnought  type)   —  7 

Battleships,  first-class   21 

Coast  defense  vessels   5 

Armored  cruisers  (new  type)   2 

Armored  cruisers    9 

Cruisers  above  6,000  tons 

Cruisers  6,000  to  3.000  tons  24 

Cruisers  3,000  to  1,000  tons   15 

Torpedo  boat  destroyers   107 

Torpedo   boats   22 

Submarines    14 

Total    220 


138,900 

252,712 

20,273 

41,000 

94,245 

"98,i80 

34,528 

67,012 

3,789 

4.0SO 


744.719 


9 
3 
6 

■  • 

12 

•  * 

12 


42 


216,500 


73,000 


33,750 

•  » •  «  *  «  » 

9,600 

'  £000 


337,860 
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The  personnel  of  the  navy  on  the  above  date  was  as  follows: 
Admirals  of  the  Fleet,  2;  admirals,  5;  vice  admirals,  12;  rear 
admirals,  22;  captains  and  commanders,  302;  other  line  officers, 
1,596;  midshipmen  at  sea,  398;  engineer  officers,  433;  medical  of-» 
ficers,  286;  pay  officers,  236;  chaplains,  — ;  warrant  officers,  2,512; 
enlisted  men,  50,389;  marine  officers,  109;  enlisted  men  (marines), 
4,672.  Total,  60,974. 

Germany  has  a  continuing  shipbuilding  program,  governed  by 
a  fleet  law  authorized  by  the  Reichstag.  For  191 2  there  are  au- 
thorized 1  battleship,  1  armored  cruiser,  2  cruisers,  12  destroyers. 
Eventual  strength  to  consist  of  38  battleships,  20  armored  cruisers, 
38  cruisers,  144  destroyers. 

The  total  naval  estimates  for  1911-12  amount  to  $107,232,000, 
as  compared  with  $106,320,000  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  naval  appropriation  bill  for  1011-12  authorized  the  follow- 
ing new  construction:  Three  battleships,  1  armored  cruiser,  2 
scout  cruisers,  12  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  3  surveying  vessels, 
and  $3,570,000  for  submarine-boat  construction  and  experiments. 

Trade  Routes. — The  chief  ports  are  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Kiel, 
Ltibeck,  Rostock,  Stettin,  and  Danzig.  The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal, 
which  connects  the  North  Sea  with  the  Baltic,  is  61  miles  long, 
and  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $39,000,000.  There  are  4,989 
miles  of  navigable  rivers,  of  from  6  to  16  feet  draft;  875  miles 
of  rivers  flanked  with  canals;  1,315  miles  of  barge  canals;  and 
1,254  miles  of  ship  canals.  These  in  addition  to  the  railways, 
totaling  37,586  miles,  form  a  complete  network  of  transportation 
mediums,  rendering  traffic  easy  and  cheap  to  all  parts  of  the 
Empire. 

In  1910  there  were  4,658  vessels  of  all  kinds  in  commission, 
of  4430,227  tons,  against  4,640  vessels  of  4,356,067  tons  on  Jan- 
uary if  1909.  Of  the  total  number  of  vessels  2,377,  of  453,41 1  tons, 
were  sailing  craft,  331,  of  111,540  tons,  seagoing  lighters  or  tugs, 
and  1,950,  of  3,865,276  tons,  steamers. 

Germany  now  has  the  largest  railway  system  in  Europe,  next 
to  Great  Britain,  and  the  capital  invested  is  over  $3,500,000,000. 
Each  of  the  26  States  has  a  railway  system,  of  which  but  a  small 
part  is  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals.  The  Empire  now 
has  about  10.78  miles  of  railroad  to  every  100  square  miles  of 
territory.  The  freight  carried  in  1909,  including  passengers'  bag- 
gage, live  stock,  and  goods  of  every  variety,  was  55,255  million 
tons,  an  increase  of  51.7  per  cent  over  1899.  The  transportation 
of  passengers  brought  in  $196,704,620  in  1909,  which  was  an  in- 
crease of  54.9  per  cent  in  10  years.  The  number  of  officials 
and  workmen  employed  was  691,087,  being  about  1  railroad  em- 
ployee to  every  92  inhabitants  in  Germany.  Main  lines  comprise 
59  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage,  while  the  branch  lines  make  up 
41  per  cent.  In  the  last  ten  years  the  main  lines  have  increased 
in  length  only  6.4  per  cent,  while  the  branch  lines  have  increased* 
43.7  per  cent. 
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THE   GERMAN   STATES 

The  German  Empire  is  composed  of  26  States,  4  being  king- 
doms, 6  grand-duchies,  5  duchies,  7  principalities,  3  free  towns, 
and  one  Reichsland. 

Statistics  as  to  area,  population,  industries,  commerce,  etc.,  are 
given  under  the  German  Empire.  Further  statistics  may  be  found 
in  the  following  tables: 

Ruling  Heads. — The  rulers  of  the  States  (1911)  were  as  follows: 


States 


Rulers 


When   Acceded 


Alsace-Lorraine 

Anhalt    

Baden    

Bavaria    

Bremen    

Brunswick  


Hamburg    

Hesse    

Lippe    

Lubeck  

Mecklenburg. 

Schwerin     .... 

Mecklenburg- 

Strelitz    

Oldenburg     

Prussia    : 

Reuse,  Elder 

Branch     

Reuss,  Younger 

Branch     

Saxe-AItenburg   . . 
Saxe-Coburg- 

Gotha  

Saxe-Meiningen 
Saxe- Weimar    .... 

Saxony    

Schaumburg- 

Lippe     „ 

Schwarzburg* 

Rudolstadt    . . . 
Schwarzburg- 

Sondershausen 

Waldeck    

Wurtemberg    


Statthalter.    Count    von    Wedel 

Duke,  Friedrich  II 

Grand    Duke,    Frederick    II 

King,  Otto  

(Free  City) 
Regent,   Johann   Albrecht,    Duke 
or     Mecklenburg 

(Free  City) 
Grand    Duke   Ernest    Ludwig.... 
Prince,    Leopold    IV 

(Free  City) 


Grand    Duke,     Friedrich     Franz 
IV     

Grand  Duke,  Adolf  Friedrich.. 
Grand  Duke,  Frederick  August 
King,  William  II ... 


Prince,   Heinrich  XXIV. 


Prince,   Heinrich  XIV. 
Duke  Ernst - 


Duke,    Charles    Edward 

Duke.   George  II 

Grand  Duke.   Wilhelm   Ernst.... 
King,   Frederic   Augustus  III... 


Princ*,    Adolf 

Prince,    Gunther. 


I 


Prince,  Friedrich.. 
King,    William   II. 


October   18,    1907 
January  24,  1904 
September   28,   1907 
June   13,  1896 


June  5,   1907 

March  13,  1892 
September  27,  1904 


April  10.  1997 

May  SO,  1904 
Tune  12,  1900 
June  15,  1888 

April   19,   1901 

July  11,  1867 
February    7,    1908 

July  90,  1900 
September  90,  1968 
January  5.  1901 
October  15.  1904 

AprU  30,  1911 
January  19,  1890 

May  12,  1898 
October  6,  1891 


By  the  terms  of  the  constitution  of  the  Empire,  all  the  German 
States  form  an  eternal  union  for  the  protection  of  the  realm  and 
the  care  of  the  German  people.  Each  State  has  a  representative 
in  the  Bundesrat  who  votes  under  binding  instructions,  and  not 
according  to  his  own  convictions.  It  is,  therefore,  not  the  indi- 
vidual member  who  votes  in  the  Bundesrat,  but  the  State  of 
Prussia,  or  Bavaria,  as  the  case  may  be.  Therefore,  the  German 
Empire  is  a  monarchy  which  is  limited  both  federatively  by  the 
Bundesrat,  and  constitutionally  by  the  Reichstag. 

Finance. — The  financial  condition  of  the  various  States  in  19H 
was  as  follows: 
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State 


Revenue 


Alsace-Lorraine 

Anhalt    , 

Baden  

Bavaria  


Brunswick     

Hamburg   

Hesse    

Lubeck  ".■.".■.'"".".'1" ".'.'.".■.'."".". 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin     

Mecklenburg-Strelitz   

Oldenburg    

Prussia     

Reuss,    Elder    Branch 

Reuss,  Younger  Branch 

Saxe-Altenburg    

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha    

Saxe-Meiningen 

Saxe-Weimar    

Saxony     

Schanmburg-Lippe   -. 

Sahwarzburg-Rudolstadt     . . . 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  . 

Waldeck     

Wurtemberg  


Expenditure 


Debt 


$16,700,000 

7,413,160 

31,289,970 

166,637,160 

10,619,100 

4,690,670 

48,304,640 

19,741,640 

634,686 

3394345 

1,166,375 

1,156375 

3.943,675 

1,021,328,685 

463,775 

659,700 

1,174,640 

2,042,336 

2,415.876 

3,063,845 

92,269,840 

217,730 

723,830 

1,397,166 

362^20 

26,213,700 


115.700,000 

7,413,150 

83,785,485 

156337,150 

14,222,600 

4,738,380 

48^04,640 

19,741,640 

642,375 

3394,645 

1,123,260 

1,123,250 

3,829,210 

1,021,328,686 

463,775 

643,990 

1,174,640 

1,987,086 

2,229,200 

3,063,845 

92,269,840 

217,730 

723,830 

1,397,166 

362320 

25,286,086 


89,000,000 

.1,374300 

130,009,610 

496,260,675 

6385,786 

7,588,140 

169,481,355 

lll,210,o60 

511,930 

14,978.880 

33,023,950 

566,600 

18.455.815 

2382,919,295 

260435 

221335 

1304,780 

1,511350 

729,125 

224,209.400 

86,710 

1,144,646 

575,000 

387376 

147,447,455 


Industries. — According  to  the  occupation  census  of  June  12,  1007, 
the  latest  statistics  issued,  the  population  of  Germany  was  divided 
as  in  the  table  below: 


State 


Agricul- 
ture, 
Cattle 

rearing, 
etc. 


Forest- 
er. 

Hunt- 
ing, 

Fish- 
ing 


Mining, 

Metal 

Works, 

etc 


Trade 


Do- 
mestic 

and 

other 

Service 


Pro- 
fession*: 


Without 
Occupa- 
tion 


Prussia  5,789,267 

Bavaria    1,677,980 

Saxony  253,987 

Wurtemberg  .  501,308 

Baden  421,226 

Hesse   160343 

Meckl.- 

Schwerin  121351 

Saxe-Weimar   .  61320 

Meckl.-Strelitz  21,206 

Oldenburg    ....  81,080 

Brunswick 66,288 

Saxe-Mein'gen  33,483 

S.-Altenb'g 26,274 

S.-Cobtirg-G. . .  30,793 

Anhalt     37,846 

Sen.- Sonde rs. .  .  12,704 

Schw-Rudol.  ..  13,315 

Waldeck    15,426 

Reuss,  a.  L 4,729 

Reuss,  j.  L.....  12,958 

Sch.-Lippe  ....  6,203 

Lippe    23,398 

Lubeck    4,078 

Bremen  8,269 

Hamburg    11,616 

Alsaee-Lorr'ne  333326 

Total     ...  9,732,472    160,786  11356,264 


87,574 

6,688,381 

2,056.173 

1,134,486 

1,027,012 

2,067,644 

19,968 

1,020.203 

358,181 

155,291 

181,371 

424354 

7,916 

1,238,991 

286,642 

111,349 

122.868 

269384 

4,753 

432,114 

100,109 

53,774 

62,146 

115,469 

6,570 

398,858 

122,003 

47.456 

69.841 

119,002 

2344 

220,668 

64,770 

28,519 

42358 

61,853 

4,124 

69,464 

29,486 

22,736 

17,778 

88,983 

1,190 

73,039 

17388 

9,923 

9,602 

23.103 

654 

12,171 

4,644 

4340 

2,772 

6.923 

966 

63,144 

20328 

12317 

10,860 

19338 

2,070 

94,263 

28,469 

15,100 

13398 

28,805 

r,185 

60,075 

10,631 

4,718 

6,082 

10,259 

529 

49,096 

8,622 

4,016 

3,070 

10,179 

1,030 

61,800 

12,304 

5,738 

5.478 

12,406 

1,073 

69,617 

17,182 

9,381 

8,071 

20,766 

491 

16,425 

3,159 

1,921 

1.975 

4,088 

452 

20,457 

3,717 

1,898 

2,231 

4,122 

234 

8,037 

3,563 

1,705 

1,981, 

4,464 

212 

21,983 

2,921 

1.22S 

986 

2,970 

637 

37,786 

7,460 

3.367 

2,978 

7,010 

303 

8,337 

1,851 

1.232 

793 

2,415 

247 

18,423 

4,318 

4.243 

1,918 

7,387 

263 

20,876 

13,661 

6,011 

4,121 

6,775 

412 

66,990 

89372 

13,220 

8369 

15321 

360 

164,962 

162,543 

47,057 

30,463 

48,790 

6340 

360,809 

97344 

86,227 

109,383 

82,104 

8,477,626    1,736,450    1,738330    3,404382 
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Education. — Education  is  compulsory  and  provided  for  in  every 
State,  being  supported  by  both  State  and  national  funds.  The 
following  table  shows  the  progress  in  education,  according  to 
the  last  official  reports,  for  1907: 


State 


Schools 


Teachers 


Pupils 


State  Expense 


Total 


60,584 


166,697 


Alsace-Lorraine 2,912  5,469  242,942  fTCS,0M 

Anhalt  269  1,021  54,114  719,000 

Baden    2,054  9,966  411,130  1,118,000 

Bavaria     7,434  16,420  958,037  4,734,250 

Bremen  63  726  &8S3  603,500 

Brunswick     436  1,480  84,658  298,000 

Hamburg     219  3,289  116,360  2,413,600 

Hesse     1,688  4,839  306,804  722,000 

Lippc     163  334  25,043  143,750 

Lubeck   54  401  13,035  211,600 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin   1,242  2,120  94,816  62,000 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz     231  383  16,802  94,750 

Oldenburg   642  1,313  74,904  284,260 

Prussia     37,761  102,764  6,164,398  30,594,600 

Reuss,    Elder    Branch 61  192  13,402  12,750 

Reuss,  Younger   Branch 117  356  22,664  102£00 

Saxe-Altenburg     199  653  36,546  82,600 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha     241  768  41,183  140,750 

Saxe-Meiningen     321  776  46,874  172£00 

Saxe-Weimar     468  1,071  61,313  296,000 

Saxony    2,304  12,721  775,098  2^97,500 

Schaumburg-Lippe   46  93  7,938  17,000 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt    ...*  135  274  17,254  46,750 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen.  98  234  14,270  42,750 

Waldeck     124  173  10,290  27,600 

Wurtemberg  2,382  5,506  315,778  1,333^50 


9,737,262         $37,632,750 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To  the  United  States 

Count  J.  H.  von  Bernstorff,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 
Mr.  Haniel  von  Haimhausen,  Counselor  of  Embassy. 

From  the  United  States 

John  G.  A.  Leishman,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary,  Berlin. 

Irwin  B.  Laughlin,  Secretary  of  Embassy. 

Alexander  M.  Thackara,  Consul  General,  Berlin. 

Robert  P.  Skinner,  Consul  General,  Hamburg. 

Prank  Dillingham,  Consul  General,  Coburg. 

T.  St  John  Gaffney,  Consul  General,  Dresden. 

Frank  D.  Hill,  Consul  General,  Frankfort-on-Main. 

Thomas  W.  Peters,  Consul  General,  Munich. 


GERMAN   COLONIES 

Germany  has  various  colonies  in  Africa,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
one  in  Asia.  The  total  square  miles  of  these  colonial  possessions 
is  1,027,740  square  miles.  The  estimated  population  is  14,826,046. 
The  affairs  of  each  colony  are  directed  by  an  Imperial  Governor. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  colonies : 

The  colonial  possessions  of  the  German  Empire  are  not  con- 
sidered a  valuable  acquisition  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  consists  merely  of  supplies  for  the  troops. 
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Name 


Date 
Acquired 


Area 
Sq.  Miles 


Native 

Population 

1909 


White 
Population 
1909 


Africa 

Togo  

Kamerun 

South-West    Africa. . . . 

East    Africa 

Asia 
Kiau-cbau 

Pacific 
Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land 
Bismarck    Archipelago. 

Caroline     Islands 

Marianne    Islands 

Marshall    Islands 

Sol  omon     Islands 

Samoan    Islands 

Total     


1884 

33,700 

1,000.000 

330 

1884 

191430 

8,000,000 

1,127 

1884-90 

828,450 

167,000 

11,791 

1886-90 

884,180 

10,000,000 

3,387 

1897 

200 

88,000 

20,074 

1885 

70,000 

110,000 

197 

1885 

20,000 

190,000 

400 

1899 

560 

41,400 

231 

1899 

250 

2,646 

1888 

150 

15,000 

164 

1886 

4,200 

230,000 

74 

1899 

1.000 

87,000 

468 

1,027,740 


14,826,046 


38,243 


TOGO 

Togo,  or  Togoland,  is  a  protectorate  in  West  Africa  lying  just 
north  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  with  Dahomey  on  the  east  and 
the  Gold  Coast  colony  on  the  west  and  north.  The  northern 
boundary  is  still  in  doubt.  Estimated  area  33,700  square  miles. 
Estimated  population,  1,000,000,  with  a  foreign  population  of  330. 
Togo  has  a  coast  line  of  about  30  miles  which  rapidly  widens  out 
inland  between  the  rivers  Monu  and  Volta  to  over  100  miles. 
The  coast  is  sandy,  rising  slowly  toward  the  interior,  which 
becomes  undulating  and  culminates  in  the  Aposso  Mountains,  which 
enter  from  northern  Dahomey.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Mono, 
the  Sio,  the  Dako,  and  the  Haho.  The  coast  is  broken  up  by 
lagoons.  The  climate  is  moist  and  generally  unhealthful.  The 
country  possesses  abundant  natural  resources  which  have  been 
exploited  rapidly  during  the  past  ten  years.  Large  plantations 
have  been  developed,  upon  which  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  rubber, 
palms,  tobacco,  corn,  rice,  and  copra  are  being  raised.  In 
the  forests  are  valuable  oil  palms,  dye  woods,  caoutchouc,  rubber- 
trees,  banana  palms,  and  other  tropical  growth.  Ivory  is  also  ob- 
tained. Domestic  stock  raising  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  There  is 
no  mining  of  importance,  and  little  manufacturing  except  such 
native  industries  as  weaving,  pottery,  straw  plaiting,  and  the  like. 
One  narrow-gauge  railway  of  128  miles  connects  the  chief  port, 
Lome  (the  capital),  with  Little  Popo,  and  there  are  also  good 
highroads  under  construction.  The  population  is  chiefly  Soudanese, 
and  comes  nearer  to  being  self-supporting  than  any  other  German 
colony.  The  total  exports  in  1909  were  $1, 843,614,  and  the  im- 
ports $2,808,326.  The  principal  items  of  export  from  Togo 
during  1910  were:  palm  kernels,  4,050  tons;  palm  oil,  1,500  tons; 
maize,  1,650  tons;  rubber,  67  tons;  cotton,  235  tons;  groundnuts, 
5  tons;  and  ivory,  1  ton.  The  estimated  budget  of  expense  for 
191 1  was  $837,500,  with  revenues  amounting  to  $720,000. 
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Togo  became  a  German  protectorate  in  1884,  and  the  Imperial 
Governor  is  assisted  by  a  Secretary  and  Inspector  of  Customs, 
and  a  local  council  of  seven  members. 

The  Government  has  stations  at  Lome,  Little  Popo,  Porto  Se- 
guro,  and  Bagida,  all  on  the  coast,  besides  some  8  or  to  stations 
inland 

KAMERUN 

Kamerun  is  situated  upon  the  west  coast  of  central  Africa, 
lying  just  south  of  Lake  Chad,  and  between  the  French  Congo 
on  the  east,  and  British  Nigeria  on  the  west.  The  area  is  191,130 
square  miles*  Estimated  population,  3,000,000,  with  a  foreign 
population  of  1,127.  The  coast  line,  about  200  miles  long,  is  low 
and  swampy.  The  country  widens  inland,  running  both  in  a  north- 
erly and  easterly  direction.  Between  the  coast  region  and  the 
Hinterland  is  a  high  plateau,  about  loo  miles  wide,  covered  with 
impenetrable  forests.  The  country  is  more  mountainous  to  the 
north  and  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  which  are  not  nav- 
igable. The  chief  river  is  the  Sanaga,  draining  the  central  part 
of  the  country  to  the  middle  of  the  coast  line.  The  climate  is 
unhealthful  on  the  coast,  but  very  agreeable  inland.  The  natives 
are  well  advanced  in  agriculture,  maintaining  large  plantations 
of  corn,  tobacco,  manioc,  yams,  coffee,  vanilla,  ginger,  pepper, 
etc.  Stock  raising  is  also  successful,  especially  in  the  Hinterland. 
The  forests  abound  in  tropical  trees,  and  there  is  a  brisk  trade 
in  palm  oil,  rubber,  and  ivory.  There  are  5  ports,  the  chief  one, 
Buea,  being  the  seat  of  Government.  Other  important  trading 
stations  are  Victoria,  Rio  del  Rey,  Tampo,  Krivi,  and  Sanyo. 
Several  short  railway  lines  are  under  construction.  The  total 
exports  in  1909  were  $3,925,299,  and  the  imports  were  $4,430,650. 
The  estimated  budget  of  expense  for  191 1  was  $2,317,500,  with 
revenues  amounting  to  $1,312,500. 

Kamerun  became  a  German  protectorate  in  1884,  and  the  Im- 
perial Governor  is  assisted  by  a  Chancellor,  two  secretaries,  and 
a  local  council  of  three  members.  The  Government  maintains  4 
schools,  at  Duala,  Victoria,  Juande,  and  Garua. 

GERMAN  SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA 

The  Protectorate  known  as  German  South-West  Africa  in- 
cludes the  tract  of  land  lying,  as  the  title  indicates,  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  that  continent,  just  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  west  of  British  South  Africa.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Angola.  Estimated  area,  322,450  square  miles.  Estimated 
native  population,  167,000,  and  the  white  population,  11,791.  The 
natives  are  chiefly  Hottentots,  Bushmen,  and  Bantu  tribes.  The 
coa6t  line  is  about  900  miles  long  and  in  its  center  is  the  British 
port  of  Walfisch  Bay  which,  with  some  430  square  miles,  forms 
a  part  of  Cape  Colony.     There  are  three  natural  regions — the 
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coast,  which  is  bordered*  by  a  belt  of  sand,  the  Kalahari  Waste, 
which  is  barren  and  desert,  and  the  highlands,  which  rise  to  an 
altitude  of  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet,  and  culminate  in  the  Omatako 
Mountains.  The  climate  though  dry  is  healthful.  The  coast 
lands  are  controlled  by  the  Deutsche  Kolonial-Gesellschaft,  which 
has  given  the  name  of  Namaland  to  the  southern  portion,  and 
Damaraland  to  the  northern.  Three  harbors  are  of  importance — 
that  of  Walfisch  Bay,  Angra  Pequena,  and  Swakopmund.  The 
last  is  the  most  important,  both  because  it  is  German  and  because 
it  is  nearest  to  the  highland  or  more  valuable  portion  of  the 
country.  Several  millions  of  acres  of  Crown  lands  have  been 
allotted  for  agriculture,  but  beyond  market  gardening  and  small 
crops,  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  farming.  Live  stock 
has  been  more  successful,  the  natives  pasturing  large  herds  and 
flocks  among  the  upland  hills.  A  Government  enumeration  in 
1910  showed  121,139  cattle,  343,989  sheep,  327,095  goats,  10,661 
horses,  6,064  mules,  6,629  asses,  5,208  swine,  and  954  camels. 
Diamonds  have  been  found  near  Luderitz  Bay  in  Namaland,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  copper  have  been  mined  in  the  highland 
region  of  Otavi.  Two  railways  run  inland  from  Swakopmund,  one 
going  to  Windhoek,  the  capital,  237  miles,  and  the  other  running 
northeast  to  Otavi,  237  miles.  In  the  extreme  south  another  road 
runs  from  Luderitz  Bay  to  Keetmanshoop  and  then  southwest, 
with  a  total  length  of  994  miles.  Most  of  the  transportation,  how- 
ever, is  conducted  in  bull-carts.  The  total  exports  in  1909  were 
$5418,000,  and  the  imports  were  $8,680,000.  The  budget  of  ex- 
pense for  191 1  was  $8,750,000,  with  revenues  amounting  to  $4,652,- 
000. 

This  colony  was  the  first  to  be  established  by  Germany.  The 
Imperial  Governor  is  assisted  by  a  secretary,  and  a  board  of  dis- 
trict officers.  The  Government  has  established  15  schools,  besides 
supporting  numerous  missions. 


GERMAN  EAST  AFRICA 

German  East  Africa  is  a  colony  located  on  the  east-central 
coast,  just  south  of  Lake  Victoria,  and  east  of  the  Belgian  Congo. 
Lake  Tanganyika  forms  part  of  the  western  boundary.  Estimated 
area  is  384,180  square  miles.  Estimated  native  population,  10,000,- 
j  000,  and  white  population,  3,387.  The  natives  are  of  the  Bantu 
race,  and  there  are  some  10,000  Arabs,  and  Syrians.  The  coast 
line  covers  about  620  miles,  and  is  well  watered  by  the  Rovuma, 
Rufigi,  Rufu,  and  several  other  rivers.  None  of  these  streams, 
however,  is  of  any  importance  for  navigation.  The  climate  i9 
tropical  and  unhealthful.  Near  the  coast  are  extensive  forests  of 
palm,  mangrove,  baobab,  tamarind,  etc.,  while  in  the  higher  in- 
land regions  hardier  trees  like  the  banyan,  acacia,  sycamore,  and 
cotton  tree  flourish.  The  plantations  cultivated  by  the  Germans 
are  chiefly  near  the  coast,  and  most  of  the  cereals,  with  other 
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tropical  plants  are  successfully  grown.  'Stock  raising,  while  suc- 
cessful, has  not  been  developed  to  any  great  extent.  The  chief 
domestic  animals  are  sheep  and  goats,  there  being  1,750,000  of 
the  former,  and  2,200,000  of  the  latter  in  1910.  Mining  has  not 
yet  been  developed,  although  veins  of  coal  and  gold  have  been 
found  in  paying  quantities.  Precious  stones  such  as  agates,  topazes, 
and  garnets,  have  been  discovered  The  chief  ports  are  Dar-cs- 
Salaam,  Bagamoyo,  Saadani,  Pangini,  Kilwa,  Lindi,  Mikindani, 
and  Tanga,  but  none  of  these  have  deep  harbors.  Nearly  500  miles 
of  railways  have  been  constructed  to  date,  but  the  bulk  of  trans- 
portation follows  wide,  well-kept  highways,  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  already  constructed  over  1,000  miles.  The  total  exports 
in  1909  were  $3,280,000,  and  the  imports  were  $8488,000.  The 
estimated  budget  of  expense  for  191 1  was  $3,650,000,  with  revenues 
amounting  \o  $2465,000. 

The  various  parts  of  this  colony  were  acquired  between  1885 
and  1890.  The  country  is  controlled  by  an  Imperial  Governor,  and 
is  divided  into  9  districts,  each  with  an  administrator,  and  a  local 
council  of  from  3  to  5  members.  There  are  31  Government  schools 
besides  various  local  missions. 

KIAU-CHAU 

Kiau-chau,  a  seaport  on  the  east  coast  of  Central  China,  in 
the  Province  of  Shantung,  was  occupied  by  Germany  in  1897; 
and  a  lease  for  99  years  in  the  following  year  gave  that  country 
official  possession.  It  is  used  as  a  naval  port  and  base  of  supplies, 
and  its  administration  is  under  control  of  the  Imperial  Naval  De- 
partment. The  area  of  the  tract  surrounding  the  port  is  about 
200  square  miles.  There  is  a  native  population  of  33,000,  and 
a  white  population  of  1,0,074.  In  this  tract  are  included  some 
33  townships,  with  their  various  local  industries,  such  as  agri- 
culture, soap-making,  and  silk  spinning.  Total  exports  in  1909 
were  $13,683,000,  and  the  imports  were  $16,368,000,  including 
exports  and  imports,  passing  through  this  port  from  the  sur- 
rounding provinces.  The  estimated  budget  of  expense  for  191 1 
was  $3,385,000,  with  revenues  amounting  to  $  1,285,00a 

KAISER  WILHELITS  LAND 

In  1885  the  northeastern  section  of  New  Guinea  was  occupied 
by  Germany,  and  declared  a  protectorate  under  the  name  of 
Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land.  The  southeast  half  was  held  by  Great 
Britain,  and  the  entire  western  portion  by  Holland.  Area  of 
the  German  section,  about  70,000  square  miles.  Population,  110.- 
000  natives,  and  197  white  settlers.  The  chief  ports  are  Fried- 
rich  Wilhelmshafen.  Berlinhafen,  and  Konstantinhafen.  The  seat 
of  the  Government  is  Herbertshohe  in  the  Bismarck  Archipelago. 
The  native  products  are  chiefly  caoutchouc,  copra,  and  coconuts. 
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There  are  also  sago  palms,  ebony,  bamboos,  and  other  tropical 
woods.  Horses,  cattle,  and  goats  abound.  The  total  exports  for 
this  colony  and  the  Archipelago  for  1909  were  $614,750,  and  the 
imports  were  $666,500.  The  estimated  budget  of  expense  for  191 1 
was  $415,000,  with  revenues  amounting  to  $24,000. 

BISMARCK  ARCHIPELAGO 

Bismarck  Archipelago  lies  east  and  northeast  of  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm's  Land,  and  embraces  a  circular  group  of  islands,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  Neu  Pommern,  Neu  Mecklenburg,  Neu 
Lauenburg,  Neu  Hannover,  Admiralty,  and  Anchorite.  The  total 
area  is  estimated  at  20,000  square  miles,  the  native  population 
190,000,  and  the  foreign  population  400.  The  chief  port  is  Her- 
bertshohe,  which  is  the  seat  of  government.  The  chief  products, 
cotton,  coffee,  copra,  and  rubber. 


CAROLINE,  PELEW,  MARIANNE,  AND  MARSHALL 

ISLANDS 

These  chains  of  islands  lying  east  by  northeast  from  the  Phil- 
ippines, in  the  Pacific,  have  been  occupied  by  Germany  from  1886, 
tne  date  of  the  cession  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  to  1899,  when  the 
others  were  taken  over.  The  largest  of  the  Marianne  Islands, 
Guam,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1898.  The  total  area 
of  these  island  groups  is  about  960  square  miles.  The  population 
is  about  60,000.  The  Carolines  comprise  about  500  coral  islets, 
occupied  chiefly  by  Malays,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Chinese,  and  Jap- 
anese. The  chief  export  is  copra.  The  Pelews  are  also  coral 
islands,  numbering  26,  and  mostly  uninhabited.  The  Mariannes  are 
partly  coral,  and  partly  volcanic  in  origin,  and  have  a  few  rov- 
ing tribes  of  Malays.  The  Marshalls  consist  of  two  rows  of 
lagoon  islands,  numbering  24  in  all.  The  largest  is  Jaluit,  with 
the  seat  of  government.  The  four  groups  are  now  districts  of 
the  New  Guinea  Government.  The  first  three  groups  are  divided 
into  two  districts:  the  Eastern  Carolines,  with  Ponape  as  the  seat 
of  government;  and  the  others  with  Yap  as  the  seat.  The  Mar- 
shalls form  a  third  district.  The  total  exports  for  1909  were 
$1,467,250,  and  the  imports  were  $949,000.  The  estimated  budget 
of  expense  for  191 1  was  $14,250,  with  revenues  amounting  to 
$12,750. 

SOLOMON  ISLANDS 

The  portion  of  this  group  of  Pacific  islands  is  under  German 
control.  Bougainville,  the  largest  island,  and  Buka  were  acquired 
by  this  country  in  1886;  but  Great  Britain  obtained  most  of  the 
rest  in  1899.  The  German  islands  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
Imperial  Government  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land.    The  total  area 
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is  about  4,200  square  miles,  and  the  native  inhabitants  number 
about  230,000.  The  islands  are  wild  and  inhabited  by  roving 
tribes.  Sandalwood,  tortoise-shell,  and  fish  products  are  the  chief 
articles  of  barter. 

SAMOAN  ISLANDS 

Two  of  the  largest  of  the  Samoan  Islands  in  the  South  Pacific, 
Savaii,  and  Upolu,  were  transferred  to  Germany  in  1899.  These 
total  about  1,000  square  miles,  and  have  a  native  population  of 
about  37,000.  There  are  nearly  500  white  settlers,  and  civiliza- 
tion is  well  advanced.  Both  the  islands  are  fertile  and  well 
watered,  with  rising  ground  toward  the  center.  The  chief  port 
is  Apia,  which  is  the  seat  of  government.  Agriculture  flourishes, 
the  staple  products  being  copra,  and  cocoa  beans.  Rubber  is  also 
being  extensively  cultivated.  There  are  75  miles  of  good  roads, 
with  more  under  construction.  The  Government  maintains  a 
school  and  there  are  also  several  mission  schools.  The  imports 
are  chiefly  obtained  from  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  the  regular 
lines  being  established.  The  natives  are  of  the  Polynesian  race, 
and  many  have  been  nominally  converted  to  Christianity.  The 
total  exports  for  1909  were  $755,500,  and  the  imports  were  $834,- 
500.  The  estimated  budget  of  expense  for  191 1  was  $23,250,  with 
revenues  amounting  to  $21,000. 
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GREECE 

(Hellas) 

Capital — Athens 

King — Constantine   I    (acceded   Mar.   18,   1913,) 

GREECE  occupies  the  southern  prolongation  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between  the  .Aegean 
and  the  Ionian  Seas.  Its  only  land  boundary  is  Turkey 
on  the  north.  It  is  geographically  located  between  lat.  35°  50' 
and  390  54'  N.,  and  between  long.  170  and  230  50'  E.  The 
mainland  is  divided  into  two  parts,  united  by  the  narrow 
Isthmus  of  Corinth:  Northern  Greece  or  Livadia,  and  the  Pel- 
oponnesus or  Morea.  One-fifth  of  the  area  is  in  smaller  islands. 
Greece  is  preeminently  a  mountainous  region,  the  ranges  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  extending  into  and  through  the  country.  The 
islands  are  all  mountainous,  being  originally  a  part  of  the  main* 
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land.    None  of  the  rivers  is  large  enough  for  navigation  or  water 
power.    There  are  numerous  small  lakes  among  the  mountains. 

Early  History. — The  earliest  recorded  inhabitants  of  Greece 
(about  1384  B.  C.)  were  probably  the  Pelasgi,  an  Arian  nation 
coming  from  Central  Asia,  which  was  composed  of  several  tribes, 
the  Hellenes  being  the  most  powerful.  The  Hellenes  lived  in 
fortified  towns  and  occupied  themselves  with  war.  During  the 
Persian  wars  Greece  became  a  maritime  power.  From  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  in  490  B.  C,  to  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  in  431  B.  C,  Athens  was  the  world's  center  of  art  and  lit- 
erature. Internecine  conflicts  followed  between  Athens  and 
Sparta.  Sparta  gained  and  held  the  ascendancy  until  371,  when 
the  Thebans  defeated  them.  The  Theban  supremacy  continued 
until  the  Macedonian  conquests  under  Philip.  Following  the  reign 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  Rome  defeated  the  Greeks  (146  B.  C.) 
and  the  country  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire  known 
as  Achaia.  After  that  Empire  was  dissolved,  it  continued  as 
part  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  until  after  the  first  Crusade  in 
1202  A.  D.  The  Venetians  held  the  country  for  a  short  time, 
when  it  went  to  the  Turks,  who  held  it  until  1821,  when  the 
Greek  War  of  Independence  began.  In  1829  independence  was 
established,  but  four  years  later  Bavaria  obtained  control  of  the 
Government.  In  1844  Greece  finally  obtained  a  separate  constitu- 
tion. 

Constitution  and  Government. — According  to  the  revised  consti- 
tution of  1864,  Greece  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Suffrage  is 
restricted  to  male  citizens  of  21  years  or  over.  The  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  (the  Boule)  which 
consists  of  235  members  and  meets  annually  in  Athens,  the  mem- 
bers being  elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
The  executive  powers  are  held  by  the  seven  heads  of  departments, 
composing  the  ministry.  The  country  is  divided  for  administra- 
tive purposes  in  26  nomes,  which  are  subdivided  into  68  aparchies, 
and  448  demes. 

Area  and  Population. — The  total  area  is  25,014  square  miles, 
of  which  5,000  square  miles  is  islands.  According  to  the  census 
of  1907  the  population  was  2,631,952,  there  being  1,324,942  males. 
The  population  in  1909  was  estimated  at  2,666,000.  The  natural 
increase  of  population  has  been  offset  in  recent  years  by  increased 
emigration,  so  that  the  country  has  remained,  in  recent  years, 
almost  at  a  standstill  in  this  respect. 

The  years  1909  and  1910  showed  a  total  emigration  from  the 
port  of  Patras  for  the  United  States  of  25,126  and  25,166  respec- 
tively. They  were  almost  entirely  men  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  45. 

In  addition  to  emigration  to  the  United  States,  there  has  sprung 
up  a  considerable  movement  for  South  America,  notably  for  Ar- 
gentina. 

The  chief  cities  are  Athens,  population  (1907),  164,479;  Piraeus, 
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73.579;  Patras,  37,724;  Volo,  23,563;  Corfu,  18,978;  and  Larissa, 
18,041. 

Education  and  Religion. — Education  is  compulsory  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  12  years.  In  1902  (last  statistics  published)  there 
were  3,203  primary  schools  with  210,570  pupils  and  4,346  teachers ; 
285  Greek  schools  with  22,039  pupils  and  833  teachers;  39  gym- 
nasiums with  5,556  pupils  and  300  professors.  There  were  also 
24  private  schools,  one  commercial  school,  13  normal  schools,  2 
agricultural  schools,  and  numerous  trade  schools.  The  University 
of  Athens,  founded  in  1836,  had  57  professors,  48  lecturers,  and 
2,574  students.  The  Polytechnicon  Mezzovian  gives  instruction 
in  painting  and  sculpture. 

The  religion  of  the  State  is  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  The 
religious  administration  is  governed  by  a  permanent  council,  or 
Holy  Synod,  consisting  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Athens,  and  4  arch- 
bishops and  bishops.  There  are  9  archbishops,  and  23  bishops. 
Greece  has  171  monasteries  and  9  nunneries,  with  2,000  monks 
and  200  nuns.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  also  represented 
in  Greece  to  a  limited  extent. 

Industries. — The  chief  industries  are  agricultural,  horticul- 
tural, and  pastoral.  The  cultivated  area  includes  1,112,000  acres 
devoted  to  fruits  and  grains;  1,200,000  acres  to  pasturage;  and 
2,025,400  to  forests.  The  principal  products  are  currants,  figs, 
olives,  tobacco,  and  grains.-  The  currant  crop  for  1910-11  was 
estimated  at  262,500,000  pounds,  as  compared  with  395,000,000 
pounds  for  the  preceding  year;  but  the  191 1  prices  were  40  per 
cent  higher  on  account  of  greater  care  in  gathering,  drying,  etc 
The  exports  for  191 1  amounted  to  95  per  cent  of  the  whole 
crop.  The  center  of  the  fig  industry  is  in  Patras.  The  chief 
packing  houses  are  in  Calamata.  The  total  crop  in  1910  was 
35,000,000  pounds,  practically  all  of  which  was  exported.  The 
exports  were  valued  at  $1,000,000.  Tobacco  in  the  Patras  district 
amounted  to  8,500,000  pounds,  and  its  exports  were  valued  at 
$1,500,000.  The  olive  crop  is  practically  biennial.  The  year  1909 
was  the  full  season,  that  of  1910  falling  much  below  it  in  qual- 
ity and  quantity.  Olives  in  1909  were  exported  to  the  value  of 
$540,000;  olive  oil  was  exported  to  the  value  of  $375,000.  Wines 
and  liquors  in  1910  were  valued  at  $3,565,137.  Citrons  were  ex- 
ported to  the  amount  of  1,500,000  pounds. 

The  cultivation  of  grain  crops  is  not  advanced,  Greece  import- 
ing annually  large  quantities  of  wheat  Yet  the  soil  is  naturally 
fertile  and  adapted  to  all  cereals.  The  value  of  wheat  imported 
in  1909  was  estimated  at  $6,000,000,  of  which  85  per  cent  was 
supplied  by  Russia,  10  per  cent  by  Bulgaria,  and  5  per  cent  by 
the  United  States.  In  1910  the  crops  were  seriously  damaged  by 
rain,  the  result  being  that  about  $8,000,000  worth  of  wheat  was 
imported  from  the  Black  Sea  countries. 

The  country  is  well  adapted  also  to  stock  breeding  and  grazing. 
Especial  attention  has  been  given  during  the  last  few  years  to 
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improving  the  breeds.  In  1908  there  were  159,068  horses,  88,869 
mules,  4,568,158  sheep,  141,179  asses,  3,339,409  goats,  and  406,744 
cattle. 

There  are  two  principal  silk-producing  regions  in  Greece.  One 
is  in  the  north,  along  the  eastern  coast,  with  its  trade  center 
at  Volo.  The  other  is  in  the  south,  in  the  Provinces  of  Lakedemon, 
Laconia,  and  Messenia,  with  its  chief  trade  center  at  Calamata. 
No  data  are  available  showing  the  annual  production  of  silk, 
A  large  part  of  each  crop  is  taken  up  by  the  house  looms,  but 
a  great  share  of  the  crop  is  exported  In  1910  there  were 
exports  of  cocoons  valued  at  $237,165,  and  raw  silk,  $180,146. 
There  are  in  the  city  of  Sparta  7  spinning  factories  which  spin 
the  raw  silk  from  the  cocoons.  The  output  amounts  annually  to 
about  $250,000. 

At  Calamata  there  are  2  factories  spinning  raw  silk,  with  an 
average  estimated  output  of  $100,000  per  annum,  and  also  3 
factories  engaged  in  weaving  silk  stuff's.  Their  estimated  annual 
output  amounts  to  $50,000. 

Other  manufacturing  establishments  are  located  chiefly  in 
Athens  and  Piraeus.  There  were  in  Athens  (1911)  15  bookbinding 
establishments,  15  tanneries,  12  confectionery  factories,  10  car- 
riage factories,  8  lithographic  establishments,  7  hat  factories,  6 
distilleries,  6  potteries,  and  other  industries.  The  industries  of 
Piraeus  include  26  liquor  factories,  16  steam  flour  mills,  14  iron- 
work shops,  9  soap  and  sulphur-oil  factories,  8  weaving  factories, 
7  cotton-spinning  mills,  5  tanneries,  5  confectionery  factories,  and 
one  chemical  laboratory. 

Mining  is  relatively  important,  the  annual  production  of  the 
chief  ores  being  as  follows :  Iron,  895,000  metric  tons ;  magnesite, 
62,000;  zinc,  30,000;  salt,  14,000;  silver  lead,  14,000;  chromite, 
12,000;  and  manganese  ore,  11,000.  The  total  value  of  the  min- 
eral exports  for  1910  was  $4,996,063,  the  chief  items  being  lead, 
$1,500,000;  iron,  $1,400,000;  zinc,  $800,000;  and  marble,  $100,000. 

Imports  and  Exports. — According  to  the  official  Government 
statistics  the  foreign  trade  of  Greece  for  191 1  amounted  to  $60,- 
429,234,  as  compared  with  $58,885,651  in  1910  and  $45,802,636  in 
1909.  The  value  of  the  imports  in  191 1  was  $33,235,023,  against 
$30,983,448  in  1910;  the  exports  were  valued  at  $27,194,211, 
against  $27,902,203  in  1910. 

Greece  imports  all  the  coal  it  consumes.  The  annual  importa- 
tions to  the  consular  district  of  Patras  amount  to  about  60,000  long 
tons,  distributed  to  the  following  ports :  Patras,  30,000  tons ;  Cala- 
mata, 12,000  tons ;  Corfu,  9,000  tons ;  lesser  ports,  9,000  tons.  The 
bituminous  coal  is  used  in  manufacturing  and  in  gas  works,  and 
for  the  coaling  of  vessels.  Practically  none  is  used  for  domestic 
heating  purposes.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built  without  appoint- 
ments for  heating,  braziers  with  charcoal  being  used. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  and  exports,  by  classes, 
for  1910: 
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Articles 


Agricultural    products 

Animal    products 

Chemical   products  and    drugs 

Cotton,  yarns,  and  fabrics 

Esparto  and  hat-making  materials 

Fish  and  fish  products 

Forest    products 

Furniture  and  other  wood  articles 

Glassware  and  pottery 

Leather  and  manufactured  bones 

Live    stock 

Metals  and  minerals: 

Crude     '..... 

Manufactured    

Musical  and  scientific  instruments , 

Oil  and  oil  substances  

Paper  products  and  objects  of  art 

Sugar  and  sugar  products 

Tannery  materials  and  dyes 

Wines  and  liquors 

All    other   articles 

Total     $*O,601,4a 


Imports 
1910 

Export* 
1910 

18,871,680 

$12,078,651 

1,156,348 

1,040425 

1,419,137 

125,410 

4,156,48 

19,961 

314,796 

MM 

1,500,896 

275,714 

1,912,897 

455^9 

81,973 

614 

390,413 

99 

318,807 

4J66) 

657,530 

7.6K 

3,780,671 

4,996,0a 

1,740,960 

17UXR 

211,771 

•  •    •  •  •    ••• 

683,045 

3,685,74* 

926,408 

5,46* 

870,622 

26,62* 

90,815 

•77 

86,623 

3,565437 

620,654 

65,062 

$26*4641* 


TKe  chief  articles  of  export  are  currants,  olive  oil,  olives,  bev- 
erages, and  minerals.  The  most  favored  countries  are:  Great 
Britain,  which  obtains  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  fol- 
lowed by  Austria-Hungary,  France,  and  Germany,  which  obtain 
each  about  one-tenth;  then  Holland,  Italy,  Egypt,  United  States, 
Turkey,  Belgium,  and  other  countries-in  about  the  order  named. 

The  chief  articles  of  import  are  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  sugar, 
coffee,  rice,  wheat,  salt,  and  smoked  fish,  leather,  hardware,  and 
,  coal.  The  countries  of  origin  are  chiefly  as  follows :  Cotton  goods, 
Great  Britain,  Italy ;  woolen  .  goods,  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Austria;  sugar,  Austria,  Netherlands;  rice,  Italy,  Netherlands; 
wheat,  Russia,  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  United  States ;  fish,  Great  Britain, 
France;  leather,  France,  Germany,  United  States;  hardware, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Austria,  United  States;  and  coal, 
Great  Britain,  Belgium. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  total  imports  come  from  Great  Britain, 
other  leading  countries  being  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey, 
Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States. 

An  appreciable  increase  is  shown  in  practically  all  the  articles 
of  export  to  the  United  States,  attributed  to  the  healthier  financial 
conditions  prevailing  in  Greece  during  the  past  year,  and  also  to 
a  steady  development  of  commercial  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  due  no  doubt  to  the  large  number  of  Greeks  annually 
establishing  themselves  in  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
shares  in  the  commerce  of  Greece  to  the  extent  of  about  $3,000,000, 
of  which  imports  from  the  United  States  constitute  only  $500,000. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  merchandise  exported  to  the  United 
States  consists  of  currants,  the  shipments  of  which  var^r  according' 
to  the  crop,  and  average  within  recent  years  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $1,200,000. 
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Finance.— The  itemized  budget  as  approved  for  the  year  1910 
was  as  follows : 


Revenue 

Direct     taxes.. $4,904,200 

Duties  and  excise 11,644,800 

Sumps   and    dues 5,306,880 

Monopolies 3,064,000 

State  property,  revenue  1,286,180 

State   property,    sales..  176,700 

Deductions,    etc 718,669 

Exchange     17,894 

Various     810,600 

Extraordinary    items...  388,809 


Expenditure 

Public    debt $6,188,016 

Allowances     , .  136,881 

Pensions     1,622,268 

Civil    list 265,000 

•Chamber  of  Deputies..  211,424 
Ministries: 

Foreign    Affairs ....  648,917 

Justice     1^04,934 

interior  1,709,284 

Worship    and    In- 
struction   1,208,108 

War     4,630,048 

Marine    2,296,815 

Finance    878,820 

Administration     . . .  2,573,963 

Various     2,238,537 

$26,006,290 


Total 


$28,312,122 


In  1911  the  total  revenue  amounted  to  $45,776,220,  and  the  ex- 
penditure to  $36,257,660.  In  1912,  revenue,  $28,823,510  and  ex- 
penditure, $36,675,300. 

The  total  public  debt  in  1913  was  as  follows:  foreign  gold  debt, 
$173465,000;  interior  currency  debt,  $30,001,900. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  drachma,  equivalent  to  19.3  cents  Amer- 
ican money,  and  containing  100  lepta.  The  standard  coinage  is 
in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  and  nickel,  but  only  the  latter  coins  have 
been  minted  in  recent  years.  Gold  coins  of  other  countries  are 
accepted  at  one-fourth  discount.  There  are  two  banks  authorized 
to  issue  notes,  the  National  Bank  of  Greece,  and  the  Ionian  Bank. 
In  1909  the  National  Bank  had  gold  and  silver  on  hand  to  the 
amount  of  $700,000,  deposits  amounting  to  $34,000,000,  and  notes 
in  circulation  amounting  to  $26,800,000. 

Army  and  Navy. — Military  service  in  Greece  is  compulsory  for 
2  years  in  the  active  army,  and  10  years  in  the  reserve.  The  army 
is  divided  into  three  divisions,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into 
brigades  and  regiments  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  The 
total  strength  of  the  army,  in  1910,  was  i,$86  officers,  and  23,491 
men. 

The  Greek  navy  is  small.  The  fleet,  in  1910,  consisted  of  one 
armored  cruiser  of  10,118  tons,  3  cruisers  totaling  14,655  tons, 
2  coast  defense  boats  of  about  1,700  tons  each,  and  6  gunboats 
with  a  combined  tonnage  of  2,580.  They  were  manned  by  4,941 
officers   and  men. 

Trade  Routes. — Greece  is  advantageously  located  for  commerce 
passing  through  both  the  Black  and  the  Mediterranean  Seas.  The 
principal  port  is  Piraeus,  which  handles  about  one-half  of  the 
total  trade.  Two  dry  docks  at  Piraeus,  to  be  completed  in  1912, 
will  be  large  enough  for  the  new  cruiser  recently  acquired  by 
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Greece.  There  is  also  provision  for  docking  merchant  steam- 
ers. There  were  3,005  vessels  clearing  this  port  during  1910. 
Patras  is  also  becoming  a  prominent  port  of  call.  There  are  now 
3  steamship  lines  plying  between  this  port  and  New  York. 

The  merchant  marine  of  Greece,  consisting  of  those  steamers 
plying  regularly  between  the  various  ports  of  Greece  and  neigh- 
boring countries,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Italy,  and  Austria,  numbers 
124  steamers  of  100  tons  average  register,  and  is  claimed  to  bring 
into  the  country  some  $1,000,000  annually.  Vessels  in  the  for- 
eign trade  consist  of  200  steamers  of  1,200  to  6,000  tons  register, 
and  these  are  reckoned  to  bring  in  $4,000,000  annually. 

The  greater  part  of  the  recent  Greek  loan  amounting  to  $9,000,- 
000  is  to  be  applied  to  harbor  improvements,  irrigation  works, 
and  railway  construction. 

The  total  length  of  railways  in  1909  was  980  miles.  This  does 
not  include  several  electric  lines  which  unite  neighboring  towns. 

Owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Turkish  Government  to  permit  the 
connection  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  railroads,  hitherto  Greece 
has  been  completely  isolated  by  land  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  all 
communication  with  which  is  effected  by  sea.  Thus  all  mails  for 
the  west  are  carried  overland  as  far  as  Patras,  thence  by  steamer 
via  Corfu  to  Brindisi,  Italy,  there  being  five  such  sailings  weekly. 
The  line  proposed  by  Greece  for  the  connection  with  the  Turkish 
lines  is  via  Larissa,  Platamona,  and  Saloniki.  while  that  proposed 
by  Turkey  is  via  Larissa,  Tyrnavos,  Melouna,  and  Verria.  The 
latter  is  the  one  which  will  probably  be  built. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To  the  United  States 

Mr.  L.  A.  Coromilas.  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
Mr.  L.  L.  Coftanzoglu,  Charge  d" Affaires. 

From  the  United  States 
Jacob  G.  Schurman,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Athena. 
Frederic  Ogdrn  de  Billier,  Secretary  of  Legation. 
William  H.  Gale,   Consul  General,  Athens. 
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GUATEMALA 

(Rcpublica  de  Guatemala) 

Capital — Guatemala 

President — Manuel    Estrada    Cabrera    (until    1917) 

THE  northernmost  of  the  Central  American  Republics,  Guate- 
mala extends  from  lat.  130  45'  to  170  50'  N.,  and  from 
long.  8o°  15'  to  920  12'  W.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  British  Honduras,  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  and  the  Repub- 
lics of  Mexico,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.  With  the  exception  of 
a  small  strip  along  the  coast,  Guatemala  lies  at  an  altitude  of 
from  4,000  to  11,000  feet.  The  chain  of  mountains  which  trav- 
erses its  territory  forms  several  plateaus  on  which  products  of 
the  tropical  and  temperate  zones  are  grown. 

Early  History. — In  1524  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  one  of  Cortez's 
officers,  subdued  the  country  of  Guatemala,  then  inhabited  by 
Quiches,  Caribs,  and  other  Indian  tribes.  Three  years  later  he 
founded  the  city  of  Guatemala,  which  was  soon  destroyed.  It 
was  rebuilt  in  1542,  and  overwhelmed  by  an  earthquake  in  1773. 
Three  years  later  the  present  city  was  founded.  Several  attempts 
were  made  to  overthrow  the  Spanish  rule,  but  they  were  unsuc- 
cessful until  the  year  1821.  The  next  year  the  State  was  an- 
nexed to  Mexico,  but  the  latter  Empire  came  to  an  end  in  1823. 
Guatemala  then  became  part  of  the  Central  American  Federation, 
which  did  not  prove  lasting,  and  in  1839  the  State  again  became 
independent.  In  1847  lt  became  officially  known  as  the  Republic 
of  Guatemala. 

Constitution  and  Government. — Upon  separation  from  the  other 
Central  American  States,  Guatemala  adopted  the  unitary  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  with  powers  vested  in  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  branches. 

The  National  Assembly  consists  of  one  chamber  only,  composed 
of  69  Deputies,  1  for  every  20,000  inhabitants,  or  fraction  thereof 
over  10,000,  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  for  a  term 
of  four  years. 

The  President  is  elected  by  direct  vote.  His  term  of  office 
is  6  years,  and  his  salary  with  allowances  is  $3,600  per  annum. 
There  is  no  Vice  President,  but  two  designados  are  elected  who 
take  the  place  of  the  Chief  Executive,  in  case  of  his  absence.  If 
the  president  dies  they  hold  office  until  new  election. 

A  Cabinet  of  6  Secretaries  in  charge  of  the  Departments  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Government  and  Justice,  Treasury  and  Public 
Credit,  War,  Public  Instruction,  and  Promotion,  assists  the  Presi- 
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dent  in  the  administration  of  affairs  of  the  Republic,  and  there 
is  also  a  Council  of  State  composed  of  15  members. 

The  National  Supreme  Court,  6  courts  of  appeal,  and  district 
or  municipal  courts  comprise  the  judiciary  of  the  country.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  5  members,  and  the  courts  of  appeal  3  mem- 
bers each,  all  of  whom  are  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

Guatemala  is  divided  into  21  Departments,  each  of  which  is 
again  subdivided  into  districts.  The  political  chief  in  the  depart- 
ment is  appointed  by  the  President. 

Area  and  Population. — Guatemala  has  an  area  of  48,290  square 
miles,  and  a  population  (est.  1910)  of  1,992,000.  Sixty  per  cent 
are  native  Indians,  and  the  remainder  are  nearly  all  of  mixed 
Indian  and  Spanish  blood.  The  prevailing  language  is  Spanish. 
The  city  of  Guatemala,  the  capital,  has  125,000  inhabitants.  Other 
cities  are  Quezaltenango,  28,940;  Coban,  30,770;  Totonicapan, 
28,310;  and  San  Pedro,  10,190. 

Education  and  Religion. — Education  is  free  and  compulsory.  In 
1908  there  were  1,330  schools  in  the  country,  attended  by  51,280 
pupils,  showing  an  increase  of  68  schools  and  780  scholars  com- 
pared with  1907.  There  were  also  128  private  schools,  6  institutes 
and  normal  schools,  4  establishments  for  professional,  and  9  for 
special  instruction,  and  55  rural  schools.  Other  institutions, 
chiefly  at  Guatemala  and  Quezaltenango,  are  a  National  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  a  school  of  art,  a  German  school  endowed 
by  the  German  Government,  schools  for  law,  medicine,  and  en- 
gineering, and  a  National  Library.  There  are  also  night  schools 
for  artisans,  the  pupils  of  which  are  exempt  from  military  serv- 
ice. The  prevailing  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  all  other 
forms  of  worship  are  tolerated.  Guatemala  has  an  archbishop, 
under  whom  are  suffragan  bishops  for  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  Ni- 
caragua, and  San  Salvador. 

Industries  and  Resources. — Agriculture  is  the  leading  industry, 
the  soil  being  naturally  fertile.  The  State  is  seeking  not  only 
to  improve  the  methods  of  cultivation  employed  in  the  growing 
of  such  staples  as  coffee,  cacao,  and  sugar,  but  also  to  introduce 
new  cultures. 

Coffee  is  the  leading  article  of  export,  the  amount  shipped  in 
191 1  being  83476,090  pounds.  The  domestic  consumption  was 
over  20,000,000  pounds.  The  exports  of  sugar  totalled  11,632,270 
pounds.  Banana  growing  is  one  of  the  newer  but  most  profitable 
industries.  Many  plantations  have  been  established  on  the  eastern 
coast,  especially  in  the  vicinty  of  Puerto  Barrios.  Cotton  cultiva- 
tion has  been  encouraged  by  a  special  decree  of  the  Government. 
Corn  and  wheat  are  grown,  but  chiefly  for  home  consumption* 
Agricultural  products  formed  nine-tenths  of  the  total  exports  in 
1912,  being  shipped  chiefly  to  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Stock  raising  is  increasing  and  hides  form  an  annual  item  of 
export  In  1909  they  were  shipped  to  the  value  of  $308,685.    In 
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1910  there  were  250,000  cattle,  besides  sheep,  horses,  and  swine. 
The  forests  are  rich  in  cabinet  and  dye  woods,  and  rubber  and 
chicle  (the  latter  used  in  chewing-gum)  are  also  gathered. 

The  minerals  include  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  salt, 
and  antimony,  but  mining  has  not  been  developed  beyond  a  few 
placer  mines  for  gold,  and  some  silver  and  salt  mines.  In  1910 
an  American  company,  capitalized  at  $10,000,000,  obtained  an  ex- 
clusive concession  to  exploit  mines  on  public  lands. 

Manufactures  include  coarse  cotton  goods,  straw  hats,  pottery, 
soap,  candles,  and  some  furniture.  There  are  also  sugar  re- 
fineries and  tanneries. 

Exports  and  Imports.— The  total  foreign  trade  of  Guatemala 
for  the  year  191 1,  according  to  a  special  report  by  the  General 
Statistical  Office  was  $17,496,145.  The  imports  were  $6,514,421  and 
the  exports  $10,981,724.  Trade  for  the  preceding  year  by  countries 
was  as  follows: 


Exports 


Imports 


Germany     $5,828,564  $1,249,559 

United    State* 2,739,075  2481,859 

United    Kingdom 1,006,263  1,135,420 

Austria-Hungary     148,878  3,667 

Mexico     146,276  14,740 

South     America 120,697  7,226 

France  82,748  278,215 

Belgium  19,643  102,816 

Italy  17,830  73,677 

Central  America 15,720  6,532 

Other    exports 3,535  202,579 


Total     

15. 251 .3  J7 

Trade  by  articles  was  as  follows: 

Exports 

Imports 

Coffee     $8,816,274 

Hides    308,685 

Wood    263,673 

Bananas    229,566 

Rubber    173.620 

Sugar     1B3.0A6 

Chicle  71,874 

Skins  25.92T, 

Other    vegetable    prod- 
ucts       19,433 

Other    industrial    prod- 
ucts       5,310 

All    other   articles 11,888 

Total     ..: $10,079,218 


Textiles    and     manufac- 
tures             $1,769,311 

Metals    and   manufac- 
tures              1,133,109 

Alimentary     substances.  904,567 

Mineral  products 218,426 

Pharmaceutical    prod- 
ucts       212,805 

Leather     and     manufac- 
tures       104,843 

Wood   and   m  a  n  u  f  a  c- 

tures     130,821 

Taper  and   manufac- 
tures       97,307 

All    other    articles 680,128 

Total     $5,251,317 


Finance. — The  estimated  budget  for  1913  was  as  follows:  reve- 
nue, $4,200,000;  expenditure,  $4,302,030.  The  figures  show  little 
variation  from  the  preceding  year. 

Over     50     per     cent     of     the     revenue     is     derived     from 
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the  customs,  and  30  per  cent  from  taxes  on  tobacco  and  spirits. 
Expenditures  were  chiefly:  Finances  and  credit,  $2,288,000;  gov- 
ernment and  justice,  $368,000;  public  instruction,  $202,000;  de- 
fense, $194,000;  and  promotion,  $175,000. 

The  foreign  debt  in  1910  was  $7414,000,  with  unpaid  interest, 
December  31,  amounting  to  $3,558,735  additional.  The  interior 
debt  was  $3,674,286. 

The  monetary  unit,  the  silver  peso  (valued  at  38.9  cents  Ameri- 
can money)  is  not  now  in  circulation.  Instead,  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  paper  money,  which  fluctuates  widely  in  exchange 
values.  The  paper  peso,  in  191 1,  varied  in  value  from  7  to  10 
cents,  American  money.    There  are  smaller  nickel  coins. 

There  are  6  banks  of  issue,  which  by  a  law  of  1903  are  re- 
stricted to  specified  guarantees  for  all  note  issues. 

Defense — The  active  army  consists  of  7,000  officers  and  men. 
There  is  a  reserve  force  of  citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
30  years,  of  56,900,  and  an  auxiliary  force  of  30,000,  consisting 
of  those  between  the  ages  of  30  and  50,  military  service  being 
compulsory.    A  navy  has  not  yet  been  built. 

Trade  Routes. — Guatemala  is  accessible  both  from  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  its  principal  ports  on  the  Atlantic  being 
Puerto  Barrios  and  Livingston,  and  on  the  Pacific^San  Jos£  de 
Guatemala,  Champerico,  and  Ocos.  There  are  several  rivers  and 
lakes  navigable  for  light  craft.  The  Usumacinta  River  is  ob- 
structed in  places  by  bars.  The  Montagua  is  navigable  for  100 
miles,  and  the  Polichic  is  navigable  as  far  as  the  inland  port 
of  Panzos.  This  river  empties  into  the  Izabal  Lake,  the  largest 
lake  in  Guatemala,  which  in  turn  communicates  with  the  Duke 
River,  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  near  the  port  of 
Livingston,  the  three  combined  forming  an  important  waterway. 

There  were  450  miles  of  railway  in  1910.  Work  was  begun 
in  191 1  on  the  Guatemalan  section  of  the  Pan-American  Railway, 
connecting  with  Mexican  lines. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To  the  United  States 

Senor    Don    Joaquin    Mendez,    Envoy    Extraordinary   and    Minister    Plenipo- 
tentiary. 

Senor    Don    Francisco    Sanchez   Latour,    Secretary   of   Legation   and  Charge 
d' Affaires. 

From  the  United  States 

R.    S.    Reynolds   Hitt,    Envoy    Extraordinary    and   Minister    Plenipotentiary, 

Guatemala. 
Hugh  R.   Wilson,  Secretary  of  Legation. 
George  A.  Bucklin,  Consul  General,  Guatemala. 
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HAITI 

(Republique  d' Haiti) 

Capital — Port  au  Prince 

President — Tancrede   Auguste    (until    1919) 

THE  western  portion  of  the  Island  of  Haiti  is  occupied  by 
the  Republic  of  that  name,  the  eastern  part  comprising  the 
Dominican  Republic.     The  Republic  of  Haiti  lies  between 
lat.  17°  36'  and  190  58'  north,  and  long.  720  30'  and  740  28'  west 

Haiti  is  a  land  of  mountains  and  valleys,  shaped  like  an  im- 
mense U,  with  the  arms  pointing  westward  and  inclosing  the  Gulf 
of  Gonaives.  Several  small  islands  belong  to  Haiti.  Gonave,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Gonaives,  about  40  miles  long;  La  Tortue,  near  Port 
de  Paix,  33  miles  long;  Les  Caimites,  Alta  Vela,  and  others. 

Early  History. — The  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his 
first  voyage  and  remained  as  a  whole  under  Spanish  dominion  for 
two  hundred  years.  But  this  dominion,  as  regards  the  western 
end,  was  not  uncontested.  Roving  buccaneers,  chiefly  French, 
made  the  West  Indies  their  headquarters,  and  finally  effected  per- 
manent settlements  about  1630.  By  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697, 
Spain  ceded  the  country  held  by  the  adventurers  to  France,  but  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  French  and  Spanish  parts  was  not 
accurately  laid  out  until  1770.  The  native  Indians  were  soon  ex- 
terminated and  negro  slaves  imported  in  large  numbers.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  French  revolution  the  population  of  Haiti  was 
overwhelmingly  black,  but  slave,  and  controlled  by  a  handful  of 
white  French  soldiers,  landowners,  and  overseers.  In  1793,  the 
English  invaded  the  country,  but  were  driven  out  by  an  army  of 
slaves,  who  thus  earned  their  freedom  and  established  a  Republic, 
under  the  leadership  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture.  External  and  in- 
ternal strife  marked  the  next  50  years.  In  1849,  an  empire  was 
established,  which  again  gave  way  to  a  Republic  ten  years  after- 
ward.   Since  then  there  have  been  several  periods  of  civil  strife. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  present  constitution,  adopted 
in  1889,  provides  for  a  unitary  republican  form  of  government,  vest- 
ing the  administration  in  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
branches.  The  legislature  is  composed  of  two  chambers — a  Cham- 
ber of  Representatives  and  a  Senate,  the  two  together  forming  the 
National  Assembly.  The  Chamber  of  Representatives  consists  of 
99  members,  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and 
the  Senate  of  39  members,  chosen  by  the  Representatives  from  lists 
furnished  by  a  board  of  electors  and  by  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public, for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  Senate  is  renewed  by  thirds 
every  two  years.     The  National  Assembly  meets  annually  on  the 
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first  Monday  in  April  for  a  period  of  three  months,  which  may  be 
extended  for  another  30  days.  The  President  of  the  Republic  is 
elected  by  the  National  Assembly  for  a  term  of  seven  years  and 
cannot  be  reelected  except  after  an  interval  of  at  least  one  term. 
He  receives  a  salary  of  $24,000  per  annum.  A  cabinet  of  six  secre- 
taries assists  the  President.  The  departments  are  as  follows: 
Foreign  affairs  and  public  instruction ;  war  and  navy ;  interior  and 
general  police;  finance  and  commerce;  justice  and  worship;  public 
works  and  agriculture. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  tribunal  of  justice.  There 
are  also  5  courts  of  appeals,  one  for  each  Department,  a  number  of 
district  and  municipal  courts,  and  other  tribunals  of  special  juris- 
diction. 

The  country  is  divided  into  five  Departments,  which  are  again 
divided  into  "arrondissements,"  these  into  "communes"  and  the  lat- 
ter into  sections  or  districts.  The  governors  and  other  executive 
officers  of  the  Departments  are  appointed  by  the  President 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  Haiti  is  10,204  square  miles. 
The  five  Departments,  known  respectively  as  North,  Northwest, 
Artibonite,  West,  and  South,  have  an  estimated  population  (1910) 
of  2,029,700.  Nine-tenths  are  negroes  or  of  negro  descent.  Port 
au  Prince,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  90,000.  Other  important 
cities  are :  Jeremie,  with  35,000,  Cape  Haitien,  with  30,000,  and  Aux 
Cayes,  with  25,000  inhabitants. 

The  language  is  a  debased  form  of  French  known  as  Creole 
French. 

Education  and  Religion. — Primary  education  is  provided  by  the 
State,  and  in  1910  was  made  compulsory,  but  the  system,  especially 
in  rural  districts,  is  not  perfected.  There  were  410  public  schools 
of  all  grades,  5  high  schools,  and  various  private  schools. 

The  established  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  There  is  one 
archbishop  and  4  suffragan  bishops. 

Industries  and  Resources. — The  industries  of  the  country  are 
mainly  agricultural,  the  most  important  product  being  coffee.  Cacao 
is  also  grown  extensively,  the  annual  output  being  estimated  at 
6,000,000  pounds.  Cotton  is  exported  in  increasing  quantities. 
Cheap  lands  and  cheap  labor  make  this  branch  of  industry  attractive 
and  remunerative.  Agriculture  is  another  industry  which  had  its 
inception  on  the  island  but  a  few  years  ago,  and  has  flourished  to  a 
notable  degree.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  extending,  and  the 
manufacture  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  is  a  growing  industry.  There 
are  several  large  sugar  plantations,  but  no  refineries. 

Logwood  is  the  most  important  forest  product.  Lignum  vitae 
and  dyewoods  are  also  exported.  Quantities  of  various  field  and 
forest  products  are  shown  under  the  list  of  exports. 

The  mineral  resources  consisting  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  an- 
timony, tin,  sulphur,  coal,  kaolin,  nickel,  gypsum,  and  limestone,  are 
as  yet  undeveloped. 
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There  are  no  manufactures  of  importance,  beyond  the  making 
of  shoes  and  a  few  other  necessaries.  In  1910  concessions  were 
granted  for  flour  mills  in  three  Departments. 

Exports  and  Imports. — Owing  to  the  political  troubles  that 
existed  at  the  close  of  1910  the  outlook  for  business  during  the 
following  year  was  discouraging  and  a  large  decrease  in  imports 
from  the  United  States  was  expected.  Such  was  the  case  up  to 
the  latter  part  of  August,  when  the  revolution  ended,  but  during 
the  following  months  imports  from  the  United  States  were  ex- 
ceptionally large  and  instead  of  the  anticipated  decrease  there 
was  an  increase  of  $88,138.  The  total  dutiable  imports  from  the 
United  States  were  valued  at  $5,790,203.  If  to  this  figure  are 
added  the  free  imports  not  accounted  for  in  the  customs  returns 
the  total  amounts  to  over  $6,000,000. 

The  total  foreign  trade  in  191 1,  as  shown  by  customs  statistics, 
amounted  to  $26,501,777,  an  increase  over  19 10  of  $3,345,700.  The 
imports  in  191 1  were  valued  at  $7,948,117,  an  increase  of  $266,- 
117,  and  the  exports  at  $18,553,660,  a  gain  of  $3,078,329.  The 
following  table  shows  the  principal  exports  by  quantities  to  all 
countries  during  1910: 


Articles 

Beeswax pounds.. 

Brazil    wood do.... 

Cocoa    do.... 

Candelon    wood do ... . 

Cedar     wood do.... 

Coconuts    number. . 

Coffee     pounds.. 

Copper    (old) do.... 

Corn do.... 

Cotton     do.... 

Cotton     seed do.... 

Dyewood •  .do. . . . 

Fustic  (  wood do. .. . 

Goatskins    do.... 

Guaiac  wood do 

Guaiac  gum -do. . . . 

Hair     (horse) do.... 

Hides     number.. 

Honey   gallons.. 

Horns    (ox) pounds.. 


Articles 

Iron     (old) pounds. 

Lead     (old) do.... 

Logwood   do.... 

Lumber     feet.. 

Mahogany    do.... 

Nuts     pounds.. 

Orange    peel do.... 

Peanuts     do.... 

Pite     do.... 

Palma  Christ! 

beans     do.... 

Roucou     seeds do.... 

Rum     gallons.. 

Sponges     pounds.. 

Starch     do.... 

Sugar    do 

Tavernon  wood ....  feet . . 
Turtle  shell  ....pounds.. 
Zinc     (old) do.... 


72,686 

1,660 

4,023,304 

10,000 

95,000 

10,872 

75,406,896 

16,069 

13,944 

3,760,473 

6,651.004 

2,000 

60,000 

492.962 

4,928,969 

3,227 

1.422 

566 

683,474 

11,283 


27,654 

2,308 

100,195,861 

23,098 

4,017 

4,852 

245,245 

5,362 

3,822 

2,706 

1,976 

2,300 

856 

318 

298 

7,170 

2,696 

4,862 


Finance. — The  budget  for  1910-11  was:  revenue,  $5,602,690,  ex- 
penditure $6,508,261.  Both  figures  are  approximate,  on  account  of 
the  double  monetary  standard.  The  gold  gourde,  the  unit,  is 
equivalent  to  96.5  cents  American  money;  but  there  are  large 
amounts  of  paper  currency  in  circulation  with  the  result  that  the 
gold  premium  fluctuates  between  400  and  500  per  cent.  Customs 
duties  furnish  65  per  cent  of  the  revenue. 

The  foreign  debt  including  interest,  March  31,  1910,  was  $12,348,- 
596;  the  interior  debt  $13,988,251.  Besides  these,  the  outstanding 
paper  money,  bonds,  and  other  obligations  totaled  $10,038,436. 

The  National  Bank  of  Haiti  was  formerly  the  sole  State  deposi- 
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tory,  bank  of  issue,  and  financial  agent.  It  was  a  French  company,* 
capitalized  at  $2,000,000  with  the  headquarters  in  Paris,  and  6 
branches  on  the  island.  In  1910  a  general  committee  from  the  Pan 
American  Conference,  acting  in  the  interests  of  Haiti  alone,  was 
dispatched  to  Paris  to  make  a  careful  study  of  financial  conditions 
with  especial  reference  to  local  financial  reform.  The'  result  was 
a  bill  providing  for  a  new  bank  in  the  Republic,  which  was  ultimate- 
ly approved,  and  the  institution,  which  has  a  national  charter  and 
bears  close  relation  to  the  treasury,  was  opened  for  business  toward 
the  end  of  the  year.  Its  title  is  the  National  Bank  of  the  Haitian 
Republic. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  national  army  of  Haiti,  without  taking 
into  account  some  2,000  gendarmes,  numbers  7,000  officers  and  men. 
There  are  38  companies  of  infantry,  2  regiments  of  artillery,  and  50 
companies  of  gendarmes. 

The  navy  comprises  6  small  cruisers  about  20  years  old. 

Trade  Routes — There  are  1 1  ports,  viz.,  Port  au  Prince,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Republic  and  the  trade  center;  Cape  Haitien,  Port  de 
Paix,  Gonaives,  situated  on  the  great  bay  of  the  same  name;  St. 
Marc,  Petit  Goave,  Miragoane,  Jeremie,  Aux  Cayes,  Aquin,  and 
Jacmel. 

The  Artibonite,  the  Trois-Rivieres,  and  the  Grand  Anse  are  the 
most  important  streams.  The  Artibonite  is  navigable  for  some  100 
miles.  The  other  rivers,  owing  to  their  swift  currents,  are  not  nav- 
igable. Lake  Etang  Saumatre,  22  miles  long  and  60  miles  wide,  is 
navigable. 

In  191 1  there  were  64  miles  of  railway  in  operation,  all  short  dis- 
connected lines.    Others  are  projected. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To   the   United  States 

Mr.  Solon   Menos,   Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
Mr.   H.  Price,   Secretary  of  Legation. 

From  the   United  States 

Henry  W.  Furniss,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary.     Poet 

au    Prince. 
John   B.   Terres,   Consul,   Port  au   Prince. 
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HONDURAS 

(Re publico  de  Honduras) 

Capita! — Tegucigalpa 

President — Manuel  Bonilla  (until  19 16) 

THE  third  largest  of  the  Central  American  republics,  Hon- 
duras, lies  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Hon- 
duras, the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  the  Pacific  Ocean  (Gulf 
of  Fonseca),  and  the  Republics  of  Salvador  and  Guatemala,  ex- 
tending from  long.  830  20'  to  890  30'  west,  and  from  lat.  130  10' 
north  to  160  north,  with  a  seacoast  of  more  than  400  miles.  The 
country  is  mountainous  throughout  with  a  diversity  of  climate,  soil, 
and  products. 

Early  History.— In  1502,  Columbus  discovered  what  is  now 
known  as  "Cape  Honduras"  and  founded  the  town  of  Trujillo. 
Several  years  later  the  country  was  explored  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado 
and  Cristobal  de  Olid,  two  of  Cortez's  lieutenants,  who  were  suc- 
cessful in  subduing  the  native  Indians,  the  warlike  Caribs  and  Sam- 
bos, and  by  1524,  the  Spanish  rule  was  established.  Honduras  suf- 
fered numerous  attacks  from  buccaneers  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  The  famous  pirate,  Franqois  l'Olonnois,  for 
a  time  in  the  year  1660,  held  possession  of  the  country.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Sambos,  or  Misskiti  Indians,  defeated  the 
Spanish  forces  and  applied  to  Great  Britain  for  protection.  This 
was  granted,  and  in  the  year  1740  British  forces  occupied  the  Mos- 
quito coast.  By  agreement  with  Spain,  in  1786,  there  was  a  read- 
justment of  British  territory  to  include  parts  of  Yucatan  and  Hon- 
duras, now  known  as  "British  Honduras"  or  Belize.  In  1821,  the 
independence  of  Guatemala  was  declared.  The  history  of  Hon- 
duras is  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  the  other  Central  American 
States  from  this  date  on,  it  being  with  them  part  of  the  Mexican 
Empire  during  the  year  1822;  subsequently,  upon  the  downfall  of 
the  Empire,  it  became  one  of  the  States  of  the  Central  American 
Federation,  and  in  1838  finally  declared  its  independence. 

Constitution  and  Government. — When  Honduras  seceded  from 
the  Federation,  it  adopted  the  unitary,  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  Constitution  providing,  however,  that  it  might  again  be- 
come a  State  of  the  Federation.  The  usual  division  into  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  branches  is  followed.  The  Congress  is  com- 
posed of  only  one  branch,  called  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  consist- 
ing of  42  members,  elected  by  direct  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years 
at  the  rate  of  1  deputy  for  every  10,000  inhabitants,  the  Chamber 
being  renewed  by  halves  every  two  years.  An  equal  number  of  sub- 
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stitutes  are  elected  at  the  same  time  as  the  deputies.  Congress 
meets  annually  at  the  capital,  Tegucigalpa,  on  the  ist  day  of  Jan- 
uary, for  a  period  of  60  days,,  which  may  be  extended  40  days.  The 
President  may  also  call  extra  sessions. 

The  President  and  the  Vice  President  are  elected  by  direct  vote  for 
a  term  of  four  years,  and  may  not  be  reelected  for  the  next  conse- 
cutive term.  The  President  has  a  salary,  with  allowances,  of  $16,- 
800.  A  Cabinet  of  5  Ministers  appointed  by  the  President  is  in 
charge  of  the  following  departments:  Foreign  Affairs  and  Justice; 
Agriculture  and  Promotion;  Public  Instruction;  War;  Treasury 
and  Public  Credit. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  composed  of  5  justices,  who  are  elected 
by  popular  vote  for  a  period  of  four  years.  Judges  of  minor  courts 
are  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Justices  of  the  peace  are 
elected  by  popular  vote. 

The  Republic  is  divided  into  17  Departments  which  are  again  di- 
vided into  districts.  The  administration  of  each  Department  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  governor  appointed  by  the  President*  Municipal 
councils  are  elected  by  direct  vote. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  is  46,250  square  miles,  and  the 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1910,  was  553,446,  or  12  per 
square  mile,  an  increase  in  5  years  of  53,311.  There  were  270,722 
men,  and  282,724  women.  Eighty  per  cent  are  natives,  and  about 
90,000  Indians  are  uncivilized.  The  remainder  of  the  population 
are  chiefly  Spanish,  or  of  Spanish  descent.  The  largest  towns  arc 
Tegucigalpa,  34,692;  Juticalpa,  17,800;  Nacaome,  12,040;  La  Es- 
peranza,  11,453;  Santa  Rosa,  10,888;  Choluteca,  10,820;  and  San 
Pedro  Sula,  6,500. 

Education  and  Religion. — Instruction  in  the  public  schools  is  free 
and  nonsectarian.  The  courses  are  divided  into  elementary,  high, 
normal,  and  professional.  Elementary  instruction  is  compulsory 
and  is  in  charge  of  the  municipal  authorities  but  subsidized  by  the 
Government.  The  primary  schools  in  1910  numbered  679,  with 
29,857  students.  Normal  schools  for  both  sexes,  a  law  school,  a 
national  institute,  and  school  of  commerce  are  also  maintained.  The 
central  university  at  the  capital  has  courses  in  law,  medicine,  and 
political  science.    Higher  schools,  in  1910,  bad  3,000  students. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  all  creeds  are  on 
equal  footing,  and  none  receive  state  support. 

Industries  and  Resources — The  gathering  of  bananas  for  export 
is  the  industry  of  greatest  importance  The  exports  of  this  fruit 
from  Central  America  have  trebled  during  the  last  10  years,  and 
constitute  about  80  per  cent  of  all  the  bananas  imported  into  the 
United  States.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Atlantic  coast  district  alone 
produces  9,000,000  bunches,  of  which  the  majority  are  exported. 
The  banana  in  Honduras  grows  wild  in  practically  all  parts  of  the 
country  up  to  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet  or  more,  but  the  industry 
of  cultivating  this  fruit  for  export  is  confined  to  the  rich,  hot  lands 
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along  the  north  coast  and  not  extending  farther  inland  at  any  point 
than  50  or  75  miles.  Puerto  Cortez,  La  Ceiba,  and  Trujillo  are  the 
main  shipping  points.  The  shipments  from  Puerto  Cortez  average 
about  $1,000,000  in  value  a  year. 

Coffee  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  hill  country  at  altitudes  of  from 
1,500  to  3,000  feet.  The  climate  and  soil  have  also  been  found 
suitable  for  sugar  and  tobacco,  but  these  are  yet  in  experimental 
stages.  Coconuts,  rubber,  sarsaparilla,  rice,  and  indigo  are  ex- 
ported in  profitable  quantities.  Hard  woods,  dyewoods,  and  other 
good  timber  are  found  in  the  extensive  forests.  According  to 
statistics  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  191a, 
Honduras  produced  246,452,92c;  pounds  of  corn,  14,259,900  pounds 
of  Kafir  corn  (maicillo),  3,860,025  pounds  of  beans,  2,396,025 
pounds  of  rice,  and  814,575  pounds  of  wheat.  This  office  gives 
the  number  of  registered  agriculturists  as  686,  the  number  of 
cattle  ranches  as  1,019,  and  the  total  number  of  cattle  as  293,107. 

Mineral  deposits  are  extensive.  The  largest  mine,  near  Teguci- 
galpa, has  been  in  continuous  operation  for  30  years,  and  has  pro- 
duced over  $16,000,000  in  gold  and  silver.  Some  700  mining  claims 
have  been  allowed.  While  the  country  is  undoubtedly  richest  in 
silver,  denouncements  have  also  been  made  of  gold,  lead,  copper, 
kaolin,  crystal,  iron,  opals,  marble,  saltpeter,  aluminum,  chalk,  coal, 
antimony,  zinc,  nickel,  and  asphalt.  Petroleum  is  also  found,  and 
an  exclusive  privilege  to  extract  and  export  it  has  been  granted. 
Oil  has  been  discovered  recently  in  the  vicinity  of  Comayagua. 

Copper  and  iron  are  known  to  exist  in  paying  quantities,  but  al- 
though some  deposits  are  worked,  the  great  need  of  more  eco- 
nomic means  of  transportation  prevents  them  from  being  commer- 
cially successful. 

Exports  and  Imports. — The  total  foreign  trade  for  1910 
amounted  to  $5,591,332,  of  which  exports  were  $2,571,916,  and 
imports,  $3,019,416..  This  represents  a  total  increase  over  the 
preceding  year  of  $744,813. 

Trade  by  countries  was  as  follows: 


Country 


United    States.... 

Germany     

United    Kingdom. 

France     

Spain     

Mexico     

Cuba     

Belgium     

Central     Amerioa. 
Other     Countries. 


Exports 


Imports 


$2,255,011 

$2,059,522 

159,901 

284,887 

50,083 

424,077 

3,278 

101,720 

3,992 

18^07 

•  1,020 

9,928 

836 

13,353 

729 

17,499 

9G,494 

67,647 

572 

22,476 

$2,571,916 

$3,019,416 

Total 


During  the  fiscal  year  191 1  the  imports  into  Honduras  amounted 
to  $3*560,939,  against  $2,695,907  in  the  preceding  year,  according 
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to  official  statistics  recently  obtained,  of  which  $1,168,514  worth 
was  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Of  all  the  imports,.  $2,524,133,  or  71  per  cent,  came  from  the 
United  States.  The  principal  article  of  import  is  cotton  goods  of 
all  kinds,  of  which  alone  $1,180,303  worth  was  imported  from  the 
four  leading  countries — United  States,  England,  Germany,  and 
France.  The  United  States  exported  cotton  goods  to  Hon- 
duras amounting  to  $710,314,  while  England  exported  $338,609 
worth. 

Exports  of  bananas  were  valued  at  $1,283,946,  all  coming  to  the 
United  States;  and  of  gold  and  silver,  $1,045,285. 

Finance — According  to  a  message  of  the  President,  in  191 1,  the 
revenue  for  1910  was  $1,659,631,  and  the  expenditures  $11597,049. 
The  chief  sources  of  revenue  were  customs  duties  $640,127,  and 
liquor  taxes,  $640,108.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure  were: 
War,  $597,157;  interior,  $244,864;  commerce,  $210,688;  treasury, 
$116,213;  public  instruction,  $80,151. 

The  budget  for  1912  showed  little  variation  from  these  figures. 

The  internal  debt,  according  to  the  same  message,  was  $1,621,- 
348,  and  the  foreign  debt  $114,669,375.  Negotiations  were  con- 
ducted during  1910  with  the  United  States  for  the  conversion  of 
the  foreign  debt  of  the  nation,  about  which  there  has  been  a 
long-standing  dispute  with  foreign  bondholders,  and  early  in  191 1 
a  convention  providing  for  that  end  was  signed  in  Washington. 
As  a  result,  a  new  loan  of  $7,000,000  at  5  per  cent  was  obtained 
from  American  bankers,  for  the  protection  of  foreign  bondholders, 
cancellation  of  internal  debt,  and  railway  construction. 

In  February,  1910,  the  mint  of  Honduras  was  opened  for  the  first 
time  in  two  years,  and  silver  and  copper  coins  were  produced  to 
replace  those  that  had  disappeared  from  circulation.  The  monetary 
unit  is  the  silver  peso,  equivalent  to  38.9  cents  American  money. 

The  Bank  of  Honduras  is  the  financial  center  of  the  country, 
and  suffers  less  than  several  of  the  Central  American  States  from 
fluctuations  of  exchange. 

Army  and  Navy. — Military  service  is  compulsory.  The  standing 
army  numbers  about  2,000  men,  and  the  reserve  has  54,000  officers 
and  men.  There  is  no  navy,  but  two  small  vessels  of  12  and  108 
tons  burden  serve  as  revenue  cutters  and  do  patrol  duty. 

Trade  Routes. — With  a  coast  line  of  over  400  miles  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  Honduras  affords  ample  opportunities  for  commerce, 
while  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  gives  access  to  the 
largest  ocean-going  vessels.  The  principal  port  of  Honduras  on 
the  Atlantic  side  is  Puerto  Cortez,  other  ports  of  minor  importance 
being  La  Ceiba,  Omoa,  Roatan,  and  Trujillo,  while  on  the  Pacific 
side  the  largest  is  Amapala,  on  Tigre  Island.  San  Lorenzo  and  La 
Paz  are  smaller  ports  on  the  Bay  of  Fonseca. 

A  regular  line  of  steamers  plies  on  the  Ulua  River  for  a  distance 
of  125  miles  from  its  mouth  to  Progreso.    The  Agua  Negro,  Pa- 
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tuco,  and  Segovia  are  navigated  by  vessels  of  light  draft  for  short 
distances. 

The  principal  lake  is  the  Yojoa,  which  is  25  miles  in  length  by  6 
miles  wide,  and  is  navigable  for  steamers.  It  communicates  witfi 
the  Ulua  River. 

In  1910  there  were  106  miles  of  railway  in  operation. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To  the  United  States 

Dr.  Alberto  Mcmbreno,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
R.  Camilo   Diaz,   Secretary  of  Legation. 

From  the  United  States 
Charles  Dunning  White,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 


Tegucigalpa. 
r.  Butler  Wright,  Seen 
\rminius  T.  Haeberle, 


J.  Butler  Wright,  Secretary  of  Legation. 
Arminius  T.  Haeberle,  Consul,  Tegucigalpa. 
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ITALY 

(Regno  d'ltalia) 
Capital — Rome 
King — Vittorio   Emanuele   III    (acceded  July  29,   1900) 

THE  constitutional  monarchy  Italy  occupies  a  peninsula  in 
south-central  Europe,  lying  between  lat.  460  40  and  370  55' 
N.,  and  between  long.  6°  35'  and  180  35'  E.  On  the  north 
Italy  is  bounded  by  Austria-Hungary  and  Switzerland,  on  the  west 
by  France  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  east  by  Austria-Hun- 
gary, the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  Seas.  The  length  of  the  country, 
north  to  south,  is  about  718  miles,  and  the  average  breadth  about 
150  miles.  Insular  Italy  includes  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  several 
smaller  islands  which  are  volcanic  or  mountainous.  Italy  proper  is 
also  mountainous,  with  the  Alps,  at  the  north,  and  the  Apennines 
running  the  length  of  the  "boot."  The  Po  is  the  chief  river,  with 
its  tributaries  draining  an  area  of  27,000  square  miles. 

Early  History. — The  foundation  of  present-day  Italy  was  laid 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  demolished  Roman  Empire  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. A.  D.  For  ten  succeeding  centuries,  however,  the  country 
was  a  prey  to  the  various  warring  tribes  and  nations  of  Europe, 
and  its  chronicles  are  merely  those  of  temporary  rulers.  The  Cath- 
olic popes  also  obtained  temporal  power  during  this  time.  In  the 
13th  century,  Genoa,  Venice,  Pisa,  and  other  cities  attempted  to 
maintain  their  own  independence  and  engaged  in  war.  In  the  16th, 
17th,  and  18th  centuries  the  country  became  a  seat  of  war,  in 
which  Germany,  France,  and  Spain  each  held  Italian  territory  for 
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a  time.  The  French  seized  Savoy  and  Nice,  in  1792,  and  a  few 
years  later  the  Roman  Republic  was  proclaimed.  This  in  turn  gave 
way  to  the  conquests  of  Napoleon,  but  upon  his  overthrow  the 
country  once  more  became  divided  among  petty  princes,  upheld  by 
Austria  and  the  Holy  Alliance.  This  was  the  situation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  19th  century.  Secret  patriotic  societies  now 
became  active,  the  first  outbreak  occurring  in  1817,  and  for  the  next 
half  century  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  unrest.  In  the  north 
various  uprisings  were  successful  and  constitutions  were  granted. 
In  the  south  the  reactionaries  triumphed.  Finally  in  i860  Garibaldi, 
the  northern  patriot,  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  south  and  pro- 
claimed Victor  Emmanuel  as  King.  The  next  year  the  first  Italian 
parliament  convened,  which  ratified  Victor  EmmanuePs  crown.  In 
1870  the  Church  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  remnant  of  its 
territory  and  temporal  power,  and  Rome  became  the  capital  of 
United  Italy. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  present  constitution  is  based 
upon  the  Sardinian  statuto  of  1848.  It  centralizes  the  executive 
power  in  the  King,  who  is  represented  by  responsible  ministers. 
The  legislative  power  is  exercised  conjointly  by  the  King  and  a 
Parliament,  divided  into  two  houses,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Dep- 
uties. The  Senate  consists  of  princes  of  the  royal  blood  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  21,  and  life  members  appointed  by  the  King. 
The  members  of  the  House  of  Deputies  are  elected  by  male  citizens 
above  the  age  of  21.  Citizens  above  the  age  of  30,  not  priests  or 
holding  other  public  office,  are  eligible  to  membership  in  this  House. 
The  term  of  office  is  five  years.  The  Parliament  meets  every 
year,  and  the  King  has  the  power  to  dissolve  the  House  of  Deputies 
at  any  time. 

The  King  is  a  hereditary  monarch  and  attains  his  majority  at  the 
age  of  18.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the  army  and  navy,  declares  war, 
and  arranges  treaties.  The  constitution  provides  that  no  official 
act  shall  be  valid  unless  countersigned  by  a  Minister.  The  Minis- 
ters are  11  in  number,  in  charge  of  the  following  departments:  In- 
terior; Foreign  Affairs;  Justice  and  Fine  Arts;  War;  Marine;  Pub- 
lic Instruction;  Treasury;  Finance;  Agriculture,  Industry  and 
Commerce;  Public  Works;  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

For  administrative  purposes  Italy  is  divided  into  69  provinces, 
which  are  subdivided  into  197  territories  and  87  districts,  and  these 
are  divided  into  communes,  of  which  there  were  8,320  in  191 1.  At 
the  head  of  each  provincial  government  is  a  prefect,  appointed  by 
the  King  and  responsible  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  pre- 
fect is  assisted  by  a  Council.  The  commune  is  the  lowest  unit  in 
the  administration,  the  mayor  of  each  commune  being  assisted  by 
a  council. 

The  judicial  system  consists  of  five  Courts  of  Cassation,  four  of 
which  have  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters.  The  administration  of 
justice  is  divided  into  20  appeal  court  districts,  comprising  162  tri- 
bunal districts.    There  are  also  14  Pretori  or  special  tribunals  in 
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the  larger  cities,  which  look  after  penal  matters.    Civil  affairs  are 
handled  by  magistrates  known  as  tonciliatori. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  Italy  is  110,659  square  miles. 
The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1911,  was  34*686,653, 
showing  a  gain  of  2,211,400  in  10  years,  or  6.8  per  cent.  The 
foreign  population,  according  to  the  preceding  census,  was  61,106, 
of  whom  11,616  were  Austrians,  10,757  Swiss,  10,745  German, 
8,768  English,  and  6,953  French.  The  native  population  is  almost 
entirely  of  the  Italian  stock,  only  about  250,000  being  of  mixed  de- 
scent— French,  Albanian,  Teuton,  Greek,  and  Slav.  There  were 
18,689,103  persons  (1901)  in  the  total  population  unmarried;  11,- 
688,716  married;  and  2,097,434  widowers  or  widows.  In  1909  there 
were  265,263  marriages,  1,113,984  births,  and  737,221  deaths. 

In  191 1  the  total  number  of  emigrants  living  abroad  was  offi- 
cially estimated  at  1,964,988.  Each  year  between  500,000  and 
600,000  persons  emigrate,  but  many  return,  at  least  temporarily. 

The  total  emigration  in  1910  was  305,753.  The  arrivals  of  re- 
turning emigrants  at  Italian  ports  numbered  147,390.  Departures 
for  and  arrivals  from  the  United  States  were  222,235  ana  92,947, 
respectively. 

The  1 901  census  showed  the  following  division  of  occupations: 
agriculture,  9,611,003  persons;  clothing  trades,  1,113,843;  textiles, 
783,253;  rentiers,  600,752;  building,  564,798;  merchants  and  shop- 
keepers, 484,614;  domestic  service,  482,080;  transport,  423,791; 
wood,  straw,  furniture,  410,935;  mineral,  metal,  and  mechanical 
work,  320,151;  alimentary,  114,500;  national  defense,  204,012;  vari- 
ous public  services,  192,050;  instruction,  103,430;  without  occupa- 
tion, 8,355,773. 

There  are  67  cities  with  a  population  of  10,000  or  over,  the  prin- 
cipal ones  (1911)  being:  Naples,  723,208;  Milan,  599,200;  Rome, 
.538,634;  Turin,  A^7>732>  Palermo,  341.656;  Genoa,  272,077;  Flor- 
ence, 232,860;  Catania,  211,699;  Bologna,  172,633;  Venice,  160,- 
727;  Messina,  126,172;  Leghorn,  105,322;  Bari,  103,522. 

Education.— The  schools  are  divided  into  three  classes,  known 
as  elementary,  secondary  and  higher.  Elementary  instruction  con- 
sists of  two  grades.  Instruction  is  compulsory  under  the  age  of  12, 
and  every  commune  must  have  at  least  one  lower  school  for  boys, 
and  another  for  girls.  Communes  with  over  4,000  inhabitants  are 
required  to  have  higher  elementary,  normal,  and  secondary  schools. 
In  1908,  there  were  63,618  public  schools,  and  6,534  private  schools. 
The  attendance  was  2,548,583,  of  whom  1,375,553  were  males.  The 
normal  schools  numbered  134,  in  which  were  27,171  pupils.  There 
were  393  technical  schools  and  institutes  attended  by  over  88,000 
students.  In  1910,  there  were  17  State  universities,  4  free  universi- 
ties, and  university  courses  at  Bari.  Aquila  and  Catanzaro.  The 
total  attendance  at  these  institutions  was  22,882.  There  were  also 
13  university  institutions  with  3,812  students,  and  11  technical 
schools. 

Other  special  schools  were  as  follows:  34  schools  of  agriculture 
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with  1,725  students;  3  schools  of  mining  with  63  students;  310  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  schools  with  47,903  students;  174  schools 
of  design  and  molding,  with  12,256  students;  13  public  fine-art  in- 
stitutes and  2,932  students,  and  13  private  institutes  with  1,530 
students,  5  public  institutes  and  conservatories  of  music  with 
1,009  students,  and  48  private  institutes  with  4,596  students. 

The  estimated  expenditure  for  public  instruction,  in  191 1,  was 
$19,567,252. 

Religion. — The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  State  religion,  but  citizens 
have  religious  freedom.  The  civil  government  is  no  longer  con- 
nected witn  the  clergy.  The  seat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
Rome,  and  the  officials  of  the  Church  are  appointed  by  the  Pope. 
The  royal  approval  is  necessary  in  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  or 
archbishop.  The  Roman  Pontiff  has  under  him  50  archbishops, 
216  bishops,  and  6  cardinal  bishops.  The  many  acres  of  land 
owned  by  officials  of  the  Church  have  been  freed  for  agricultural 
purposes,  and  the  dispossessed  officials  received  life  pensions.  In 
1901  there  were  31,539,863  Roman  Catholics,  or  nearly  the  entire 
population.  There  were  20,706  parishes,  with  68,844  secular 
clergy,  and  60,000  other  attaches.  Other  religious  bodies  were 
Protestants  (65,595)  ;  Jews  (35,617)  ;  Greek  Orthodox  (2,472). 
Religious  education  is  given  children  in  the  public  elementary 
schools,  if  the  parents  desire  it. 

Agriculture. — Italy  is  largely  an  agricultural  country.  Of  the 
total  area,  70  per  cent,  or  50,000,000  acres,  is  productive.  Practi- 
cally one-third  of  the  entire  population  is  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  there  are  3,286,000  landed  proprietors. 

The  acreage  and  yield  of  the  principal  crops,  according  to  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  reports,  were  as  follows : 


Crops 


Wheat     11,741,000 

Corn     3,736,200 

Oats     1,270,500 

Barley     611,800 

Rye     302,200 

Rice     366,000 


Est.  Yield 

Yield 

1911 

1910 

In  Bushels 

In  Bushels 

192,396,000 

163,168.000 

93,837,000 

97,199,000 

40,973.000 

28.674,000 

10,882,000 

9,483,00ft 

6,297,000 

5,439.000 

14,012.000 

Wheat  is  not  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  for  domestic  needs; 
from  thirty  to  fifty  million  bushels  are  imported  annually,  the  bulk 
usually  from  Russia,  with  important  quantities  in  some  years  from 
the  United  States,  Argentina,  Roumania,  and  Australia.  Rice  is 
grown  chiefly  in  Lombardy  and  Piedmont. 

Other  important  products  are  wine,  with  8,923,250  acres  under 
cultivation,  and  olive-oil,  with  5,281,000  acres.  Of  the  former  the 
vintage  for  1910  was  761,634,000  gallons,  about  one-half  the  aver- 
age, but  the  yield  for  1911  exceeded  this  bv  600,000,000  gallons. 
Olive    oil    in    1912    amounted    to    65,170,862    gallons,    but    the 
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1911  crop  decreased  to  32,538,703  gallons.  In  1910  there  were  23,- 
144,800  acres  of  olive  trees  in  the  Kingdom;  Apulia  had  7,195,500; 
Liguria,  417,200;  Urabria,  812,500;  and  Tuscany,  1,897,200  acres. 
In  Calabria,  the  second  Province  in  importance  as  an  olive  grower, 
the  acreage  under  this  fruit  in  1910  was  5,167,000  acres.  Oranges, 
lemons,  melons,  and  other  fruits  are  found  chiefly  in  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, and  the  southern  coast  of  Italy. 

Stock  Raising,  etc. — Stock  breeding  has  received  little  encour- 
agement in  recent  years.  In  1908  the  live  stock  totaled  24,773,691 
head,  consisting  of  6,195,966  cattle;  2,714,513  goats;  2,506,970 
swine; 855,566  horses;  849,577  asses;  388,331  mules,  and  11,162,768 
sheep. 

Sillfr  culture  flourishes  chiefly  in  Piedmont  and  Lombardy.  In 
19 10,  about  200,000  persons  were  engaged  in  this  industry.  The 
cocoon  crop  of  191  o  amounted  to  22,657,969  pounds  as  compared 
with  21,869,957  pounds  in  1909,  and  27,933,290  pounds  in  1908.  In 
1909  there  were  three  establishments  in  Venetia  for  spinning  silk 
waste,  employing  1,433  persons. 

The  forest  area  is  about  10,233,000  acres,  with  an  annual  yield  of 
timber,  firewood,  nuts,  charcoal,  etc.,  of  about  $30,000,000. 
•  Fisheries  are  extensive,  the  chief  catches  being  anchovies,  sar- 
dines, mullef,  and  mackerel ;  coral  is  also  obtained.  In  1909,  there 
were  110,000  fishermen,  with  27,000  boats,  the  value  of  the  catch 
being  $4,000,000. 

Mining. — The  mineral  wealth  includes  sulphur,  copper,  iron,  zinc, 
mercury,  lignite,  gold,  silver,  salt,  lead,  manganese,  gypsum,  and 
alum.  Sulphur  is  found  in  Catania,  Girgenti,  Caltanissetta,  An- 
cona,  Forli,  and  Avellino ;  zinc  in  Sardinia  and  Lombardy ;  copper 
in  Tuscany  and  Piedmont ;  salt  in  Calabria  and  Sicily ;  and  iron  in 
the  island  of  Elba.  In  1909,  401  sulphur  mines  were  worked;  43 
coal;  29  iron;  15  copper*;  10  mercury;  and  92  lead  and  zinc.  In  all 
there  were  714  mines  and  the  production  was  valued  at  $15,549,995* 
Salt  is  a  Government  monopoly. 

Quarries  and  lime  and  brick  kilns  are  important  industries.  The 
marble  of  Italy  is  famous  for  building  and  sculpture..  In  1909  it  was 
produced  to  the  value  of  $3,450,000.  Other  stone  products  were 
valued  at  $10,000,000.  Persons  employed  numbered  69,143.  There 
were  98,412  persons  employed  at  lime  and  brick  kilns,  the  total 
product  being  valued  at  $31^827,000. 

Manufactures. — Manufacturing  has  not  been  developed  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  beyond  the  production  of  silk  already  mentioned. 
About  150,000  persons  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods;  40,000  in  woolen  goods;  and  26,000  in  hemp  and  linen. 
Chemical  products  are  becoming  more  important,  the  value  of  the 
output  in  1909  being  $26,864,000.  Art  work  in  the  precious  metals, 
also  glassware,  pottery,  mosaic,  and  terra-cotta,  is  done  to  a  limited 
extent.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  companies  on 
December  31, 1910,  and  the  amount  of  their  paid-up  capital : 

OD-21 
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Industries  and 
Business 


No.  of 
com- 
panies 


Capital 


Industries  and 
Business 


No.  of 

com- 

panies 


Capital 


Agricultural     

Aqueducts,  mineral 

waters,  and  baths 

Automobile 

Banking   

Building   

Chemical  

Electrical    

Food  and  drink... 
Hotels,  restaurants, 

and  theaters  .... 
Import  and  export 


26    {11,274,373 


60 

15,100,559 

44 

10,687,327 

347 

137,516,746 

107 

25.003,276 

172 

63,304,004 

192 

70,860,076 

163 

49,337,608 

38 

6,944,936 

22 

7,246,186 

Insurance  

Manufacturing, 
general    

Mechanical    

Metallurgical    

Mining  and  quarry- 
ing   

Real  estate   

Textile  

Transportation  .... 

Various   


43  tlAJBBZ,** 

211  41,450,3?$ 

134  43,32im 

67  49,903,0* 

51  15,006,70 

61  34,341,542 

183  S8,M»,M» 

151  178^744* 

2O0  26,OT,0ft 


Total 


2,200 


Clothing  and  articles  for  personal  use,  such  as  gloves,  hats,*shoes, 
canes,  and  umbrellas,  are  produced  in  considerable  quantities,  some 
being  for  export.  In  1910,  there  were  1,936,119  hats  shipped  to 
South  and  Central  America  alone. 

The  automobile  industry  is  gaining  ground,  2,158  cars  being  ex- 
ported in  1909,  and  2,120  in  1910,  at  a  total  value  of  $8,400,000. 

Italian  blast  furnaces  in  1910  produced  342,743  tons  of  iron  and 
there  was  an  additional  importation  of  204,853  tons  of  pig  iron. 
Fully  415,000  tons  of  scrap  iron  were  consumed.  Iron  and  steel 
and  their  products  were  imported  to  the  value  of  about  $111,000,- 
000.  Exports  of  these  products  amounted  in  value  to  about 
$13,000,000. 

Shipyards  and  arsenals,  both  Government  and  private,  were  un- 
usually busy,  especially  in  construction  work  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
Four  dreadnoughts  and  a  large  number  of  torpedo  boats  and  de- 
stroyers were  in  course  of  building. 

Exports  and  Imports. — Preliminary  6gures  by  the  Ministry  at 
Rome  show  the  total  value  of  Italy's  foreign  trade  for  the  calendar 
year  191 2  to  have  been  in  value  $1,158,048,313,  of  which  imports 
amounted  to  $695,592,111,  or  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
$41456,525,  and  exports  to  $462,456,202,  an  increase  of  $37.- 
031,416  over  191 1. 

This  increase  establishes  a  new  record  for  the  foreign  trade, 
as  the  year  191 1  was  the  largest  in  Italy's  history. 

The  volume  of  trade  from  1895  to  1912  increased  over  150  per 
cent,  a  larger  gain  than  that  shown  by  any  other  country.  Notable 
increases  were  shown  in  imports  of  coal,  cocoons,  copper,  brass 
and  bronze,  cotton,  hides,  cottonseed  oil,  precious,  stones,  etc  In 
exports  the  more  important  increases  were  in  automobiles,  canned 
vegetables,  cotton  fabrics,  and  fruits. 

The  enormous  imports  of  coal  into  Italy  each  year,  instead  of 
diminishing  through  the  introduction  of  water-power  machinery, 
are  increasing,  and  Italy  is  to-day  probably  the  best  market  in  the 
Mediterranean  for  the  sale  of  bituminous  coal.  American  imports 
in  191 1  continued  to  show  a  gain;  but  exports  declined  on  account 
of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  cotton  industry. 
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Exports  and  imports  by  articles  were  as  follows : 


Exports 

Almonds    17,604.434 

Automobiles   3,986,482 

Coral    2,747,007 

Cotton   38,468,379 

Fruit    10,417,033 

Floor    3,900,021 

Hats   4,971,939 

Hemp     10,688,392 

Hide  and  skins  8,190,384 

Instruments,    scientific. .  2,083,715 

Italian  pastes  6,640,000 

Marble  and  alabaster  ..  6,544,600 

Essential  oils  1,610,377 

Olive  oil   12,209,990 

Provisions   ••••••••••••••  23,799,274 

Rice    3,391,767 

Silk  ...; , 102,767,424 

Sulphur  6,809, Z/ 3 

Wines  and  liquors 11,777,488 

Zinc  ore  8,046,902 

All  other  articles 119,667,680 


Imports 

Animals    $14,041,376 

Breadstuff*   74,298,786 

Cheese   2,794,078 

Chocolate    864,736 

Coal    60,517,000 

Coffee    6,134,491 

Copper    9,728,879 

Cotton    43,783,379 

Fertilizers    6366*670 

Fish    11,830,522 

Hides   11,313,135 

Instruments,    scientific. .  12,044,998 

Iron  and  steel  47,427,060 

Linen  yarns  3,044,447 

Lumber   27,437,658 

Oats    4,080,796 

Vegetable  oils  6,349,955 

Mineral  oils  4.836,461 

Rubber    6,497.497 

Seeds,  oleaginous  7,666,066 

Shoes  1,000,329 

Silk  30,913,736 

Tobacco    5,113,049 

Wood  pulp  8,718,238 

Wool    25,8934173 

All  other  articles  202,966,471 

Total    8618,507,073 


Total    $387,597,040 


The  following  table  shows  the  trade  with  principal  countries; 


Countries 


Imports 


Exports 


Argentina  

Austria 

France   

Germany  

Switzerland   

United  Kingdom  .. 

United  States 

All  other  countries 


$18,776,005 

$28,798,302 

67,358,066 

30.272333 

64,048,787 

42,071,491 

103.872,986 

65,326,731 

16,234,388 

39,706356 

93,868,445 

40.166,003 

68,049,189 

50.282,676 

206,299,228 

100,972,161 

Total 


$618,507,078    $387,597,040 


Finance. — The  revenue  is  derived  from  direct  taxes,  including 
house  tax,  land  tax,  income  tax,  inheritance  tax,  and  stamps :  indi- 
rect taxes  such  as  customs;  and  government  monopolies  of  salt, 
tobacco,  and  lotteries.  One-tenth  of  the  proceeds  of  the  income  tax 
is  granted  the  communes. 

An  experiment  in  the  use  of  small  savings  banks  in  connection 
with  the  post  offices  has  been  authorized  by  the  Ministry  of  Posts 
and  Telegraphs.  Precise  information  as  to  the  type  of  this  pro- 
posed bank  is  not  available  at  this  date,  but  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  it  is  similar  to  the  system  now  in  use  by  the  English 
postal  authorities  for  a  similar  scope.  The  trial  in  Italy  is  to  be 
inaugurated  by  placing  the  banks  in  the  post  offices  at  Milar^ 
Genoa,  Spezia,  Bologna,  Venice,  and  other  cities. 
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The  following  was  the  estimated  State  budget  for  191 1: 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


Taxes  on  transactions  .. 

113.302,293 
91,818,000 
68,300,000 

104,263.375 

94,010,000 

34,006,080 

31,067,347 

5,993,660 

11,412.066 

Extraordinary  items  ... 

49,002,368 

Total    1493,174,169 


Treasury    8143,562,695 

Finance     61,048,7* 

Justice    10,614,7a 

Foreign  affairs  4vSf£90 

Instruction    19.567,252 

Interior   23,309,962 

Public    works    10.679,689 

Posts   and   telegraphs...  ff,66?,Tt3 

War    «z£0t649 

Marine    '    37,234.533 

Agriculture,      industry* 

commerce     4,074,364 

Extraordinary    items....  82*889,461 

Total    $483449,521 


The  budget  for  1912  was:  Revenue,  $508466,518;  expenditure, 
$498,141,635. 

The  National  Debt  in  19 13  was  stated  as  follows:  Consolidated 
debt,  $2,084,085,600;  Permanent  Papal  debt,  $13,014000;  Former 
State  debts,  $38,224,000;  Unfunded  debt,  $605,280,000.  Total, 
$2740,603,600. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  lira,  equivalent  to  19.3  cents  American 
money,  and  divided  into  100  centesemi.  Gold  coins  are  the  10  and 
20  lire  pieces;  silver  coins  are  the  5,  2,  1,  and  1-2  lire  pieces.  There 
are  smaller  coins  in  nickel  and  bronze.  Large  and  small  bank  notes 
are  in  circulation.  Outstanding  currency  and  coin,  October  31, 
1910,  was  as  follows :  State  notes,  $88,448,825 ;  bank  notes,  $412,- 
713,390 ;  and  about  $20,000,000  in  copper  and  nickel  coin. 

Banking. — Italy  has  no  National  Bank.  There  are  three  banks 
of  issue — the  Bank  of  Italy  (Rome),  the  Bank  of  Naples,  and  the 
Bank  of  Sicily.  On  January  1,  1910,  the  condition  of  these  banks 
was  as  follows:  Capital,  $60,400,000;  cash  and  reserve,  $302,161,- 
029;  deposits,  $512,234,906;  outstanding  loans,  $386,332,690.  Small 
savings  banks  connected  with  the  post  office  are  important. 

In  1910  there  were  1,168  rural  banks,  824  co-operative  credit  so- 
cieties, 193  ordinary  credit  companies,  and  20  other  banking  insti- 
tutions. There  were  also  9,043  post-office  savings  banks  with  total 
deposits  of  $317,303,629,  and  private  savings  banks  with  deposits  of 
$401,042,084. 

Army. — Service  in  the  Italian  army  is  compulsory,  beginning  at 
the  age  of  19  years.  The  period  of  service  is  two  years  in  the 
ranks,  8  years  in  the  reserves,  4  years  in  the  mobile  militia,  and 
7  years  in  the  territorial  militia.  The  field  army  is  composed  of 
12  army  corps  and  three  cavalry  divisions.  There  is  also  a 
body  of  frontier  troops  consisting  of  8  regiments  of  Alpine  in- 
fantry, and  2  regiments  of  24  mountain  artillery  batteries.  The 
Carabinieri,  or  military  police,  are  selected  from  the  army,  and 
while  performing  civil  duty  are  reckoned  as  part  of  it.  The 
peace  strength  in  19 10  was  given  at  225,000  men,  13,617  officers. 
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and  53,062  horses  and  mules.    The  organized  strength  is  estimated 
at  400,000  men. 
The  military  budget  for  191 1  was  $62,802,540. 

Navy.— /The  following  was  the  strength  of  the  fleet.  January  1, 
1912,  according  to  a  special  report  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Naval 
Intelligence : 


Vessels 


Number 


Tonnage 


Estimated 
Horse-Power 


Battleships    , 

Armored  Cruisers , 

Protected  Cruisers  .... 

Destroyers 

Gunboats   , 

Torpedo  Boats  , 

Submarines  

Total  


8 
10 

6 
22 
13 
83 

9 


108,903 

79,111 

42,000 

8,118 

'  5,094 


199,654 

142,095 

95,000 

94,410 


151 


201,226 


497,040 


During  191 1  there  were  under  construction  the  following:  Four 
battleships,  3  scout  cruisers,  10  destroyers,  32  torpedo  boats,  and  13 
submarines. 

The  naval  appropriation  for  1911-12  amounts  to  $46,751,552.  Of 
this  sum  $24,445,948  is  available  to  be  expended  in  1911-12  in 
building  the  vessels  at  present  under  construction  and  any  new 
vessels  that  may  be  begun. 

The  personnel  of  the  navy  is  as  follows :  1  admiral,  22  vice  and 
rear  admirals,  and  1,875  other  officers,  and  28400  men. 

Trade  Routes. — Italy's  long  narrow  peninsula  extending  well  into 
the  Mediterranean  gives  the  country  an  advantageous  commercial 
position.  Naples,  in  the  fine  bay  of  that  name,  is  the  chief  port. 
Genoa  is  second.  Others  of  importance  are  Messina,  Palermo, 
Venice,  Leghorn,  Catania,  Brindisi,  and  Ancona.  The  largest  river 
is  the  Po,  at  the  north,  which  is  navigable  for  600  miles.  There 
are  several  shorter  rivers  and  a  few  inland  lakes.  The  canal  sys- 
tem in  the  Po  basin  is  also  used  for  navigation  as  well  as  irrigation. 
Italy  offers  the  shortest  route  between  Europe  and  the  oriental 
countries,  and  its  easy  shipping  facilities  have  contributed  to  its 
commercial  importance.  Italy's  merchant  marine,  in  1910,  totaled 
630  steamships  and  4,840  sailing  vessels.  In  1910  the  total  length 
of  the  Italian  State  Railways  was  8,260  miles.  The  gross  income 
was  $98,596,294;  gross  expenses  were  $90,812,9^2,  leaving  a  balance 
turned  over  to  the  State  treasury  of  $7,783,362.  Merchandise  to 
the  amount  of  35,600,512  metric  tons  was  transported,  an  increase 
of  1,458,439  tons  over  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  rolling  stock 
of  the  Italian  railways  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  consisted  of 
4,675  steam  and  37  electric  locomotives,  103  steam  and  51  electric 
automotors,  9,896  passenger,  3,061  baggage,  and  88,377  freight  cars, 
with  an  additional  2,159  freight  cars  in  service  under  lease.  The 
above  figures  do  not  include  2,300  miles  of  privately  owned  lines. 

The  telegraph  lines  had  a  length  of  35,000  miles,  with  5,064 
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State  offices,  and  2,500  railway  offices.    The  telephone  service  had 
50,000  stations,  under  direct  working  of  the  State. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To  the  United  States 

Marchese  Cusani  Confalonieri,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 
Mr.   Giuseppe  Catalani,   Counselor  and   Charge  d'Affaires. 

From  the   United  States 

Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary,  Rome. 
Post  Wheeler,   Secretary  of  Embassy. 
James  A.  Smith,  Consul  General,  Genoa. 
William  W.  Handley,  Consul,  Naples. 


ITALIAN  PROVINCES  AND  DEPENDENCIES 

Italian  dependencies  include:  (1)  The  little  Republic  of  San 
Marino;  (2)  Eritrea;  (3)  Italian  Somaliland;  (4)  Tripoli  and 
Benghazi;  (5)  The  Tientsin  concession  in  China.  The  latter  was 
leased  by  an  agreement  with  China  in  1902,  and  embraces  an  area 
of  18  square  miles  and  a  native  population  of  about  17,000.  It  is 
located  upon  the  Pieho  River. 

A  description  of  the  other  dependencies  follows. 

SAN  MARINO 

The  Republic  of  San  Marino,  situated  in  north-central  Italy, 
occupies  an  area  of  about  38  square  miles.  It  is  located  in  the 
hills  about  10  miles  from  Rimini  on  the  Adriatic  coast.  San  Marino, 
the  capital,  is  about  2,200  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  fortified  wall.  This  town  was  built  about  the  year 
441.  The  Republic  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  the  Italian 
Kingdom  in  1862.  It  is  governed  by  a  Council  consisting  of  60 
members.  Two  members  are  appointed  every  six  months  to  act 
as  regents.  The  Republic  has  treaties  with  the  United  States, 
England,  Holland,  and  Belgium. 

The  population  in  19 10  was  10,489.  San  Marino,  the  capital,  has 
about  1,500  inhabitants.  Cattle  raising  and  vine  cultivation  are 
the  chief  occupations.  Silk  is  also  manufactured,  and  stone 
quarries  are  worked  to  some  extent. 

San  Marino  has  no  public  debt,  and  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
in  191  o  balanced  at  $79,780.  The  Republic  has  bronze  and  silver 
money  coined  in  Italy,  and  of  the  same  denomination,  of  which 
about  $42,000  is  in  silver,  and  about  $5,387  in  bronze. 

ERITREA 

Eritrea,  in  northeastern  Africa,  occupies  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  Red  Sea  from  Cape  Kasar  to  the  French  Somali 
coast.  The  coast  line  is  about  600  miles,  and  the  principal  town 
and  harbor  is  Massowa.  situated  on  a  coral  island  connected  with 
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the  mainland  The  surface  of  the  colony  is  generally  sandy  and 
barren,  and  the  productive  area  lies  in  the  highlands.  The  area 
is  estimated  at  45,800  square  miles. 

Italy  obtained  foothold  here  in  1881,  and  in  1885  occupied 
Massowa  and  Bailul.  A  war  with  Abyssinia  ensued  in  1887.  The 
boundaries  between  Eritrea,  Abyssinia,  and  the  Soudan  were  ad- 
justed by  an  agreement,  May  15,  1902. 

The  administration  is  vested  in  a  Governor  appointed  by  the 
King,  but  the  colony  has  control  of  its  own  matters.  The  popula- 
tion in  1008  was  estimated  at  277,874,  of  whom  2,930  were  Euro- 
peans,  The  natives  are  Arabs,  and  belong  chiefly  to  nomadic  tribes. 

The  climate  is  tropical,  and  during  the  dry  months  irrigation 
is  necessary  where  crops  are  grown.  The  natives  are  engaged 
chiefly  in  stock  raising,  and  meat  and  dairy  products  are  the  main 
items  for  local  consumption.  Oxen,  goats,  sheep,  and  camels 
thrive.  Salt  is  the  only  natural  product,  and  this  is  derived 
from  the  dried  lakes  and  lagoons.  Pearl  fishing  about  the  Dhalac 
Islands  is  profitable,  the  annual  output  of  mother-of-pearl  being 
about  $160,000,  and  that  of  pearls  about  $50,000.  There  are  also 
gold  mines  located  about  six  miles  from  Asmara. 

The  leading  exports  are  pearls,  mother-of-pearl,  hides,  and  an* 
imal  products.  The  imports  are  cotton  goods,  wine,  cattle,  and 
foodstuffs.  The  exports  in  1908  were  valued  at  $1,124459,  and 
the  imports,  $2,266^065.  The  revenue  of  the  colony  for  191 1  was 
estimated  at  $525,550,  and  the  Italian  Government  contributed 
$1,270,000  to  its  support.    The  expenditure  was  $1,444,740. 

Massowa  is  connected  with  the  interior  by  50  miles  of  railway, 
which  is  gradually  being  extended. 

ITALIAN  SOMALILAND 

Italian  Somaliland  occupies  the  central  tip  of  Africa,  on  the 
eastern  coast  between  the  equator  and  latitude  120  north.  The 
coast  line  is  about  900  miles  long,  and  the  country  is  about 
150  miles  wide.  The  surface  is  generally  arid,  and  vegetation 
is  poor.  The  forest  areas  are  few  and  unimportant,  and 
toward  the  interior  the  country  is  elevated.  Owing  to  the  hostility 
of  the  natives  the  interior  has  not  been  thoroughly  explored  The 
area  is  about  I39430  square  miles,  and  the  population  about 
450,000,  chiefly  wandering  Arabs. 

Italy  first  obtained  control  here  in  1889,  and  subsequent  treaties 
and  cessions  in  1892,  1897,  1905,  and  1908  have  determined  the 
present  limits  of  the  colony.  A  Governor  appointed  by  the  Crown 
is  located  at  Mogadisho. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  protectorate  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  namely,  the  Benadir  Coast  Colony,  the  Sultanate_of 
Obbia,  and  the  Sultanate  of  the  Mijertain.  The  principal  sea- 
ports are  Mogadisho  and  Obbia. 

Cattle  raising  is  the  chief  occupation,  as  the  natives  are  a 
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nomadic  people.  Sheep  and  camels  are  reared  in  the  Mijertain 
section.    Cotton  is  grown  in  a  limited  way. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1910  was  $139*589,  of  which 
hides  and  skins  valued  at  $255,645  was.  the  principal  item.  Other 
interesting  articles  of  export  were  gum  myrrh,  amber,  elephant 
and  hippopotamus  ivory,  rhinoceros  horns,  leopard  skins,  ostrich 
feathers,  camel's  fat,  fish  bones,  incense,  salted  fish,  alkanet,  and 
tortoise  shell.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  into  Benadir  and  the 
Mijertain  coast  for  1910  was  $847,811.  Cotton  piece  goods  valued 
at  $542,756 ;  tobacco,  coffee,  and  sugar  were  the  principal  articles. 

The  revenue  of  the  protectorate  for  191 1  was  estimated  at 
$114400,  and  the  National  Government  contributed  $595,800  ad- 
ditional. The  military  expenditure  in  this  year  amounted  to  $401,- 
200,  and  that  of  the  civil  administration  was  $165,775. 

TRIPOLI   AND  BENGHAZI 

The  African  country  of  Tripoli,  including  the  province  of.  Barca 
or  Benghazi,  remained  under  Turkish  control  from  the  16th  cen- 
tury until  the  year  1912.  In  November,  191 1,  the  Italian  parliament 
formally  annexed  the  province,  and  war  was  declared  upon  Turkey; 
with  the  result  that  Turkey  ratified  the  annexation  in  the  treaty 
of  Ouchy,  October,  1912. 

This  country  lies  upon  the  north-central  coast  of  Africa,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Libyan  Desert,  on  the  west  by  Tunis, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Sahara  Desert,  the  latter  boundary  be- 
ing indistinct.  It  comprises  about  398,900  square  miles,  and  has 
a  population  estimated  at  1,000,000;  but  the  estimate  is  only 
approximate  on  account  of  the  roving  character  of  the  people. 
The  country  is  generally  low  and  sandy,  with  the  exception  of 
the  northeastern  part  where  a  range  of  hills  attains  an  altitude  of 
2,000  feet.    The  rivers  flow  only  during  the  rainy  seasons. 

Agriculture  is  carried  on  in  a  limited  and  primitive  way.  The 
chief  industry  is  stock  raising,  their  animals  being  the  only  source 
of  wealth  of  some  of  the  nomadic  tribes.  The  chief  crops  are 
barley,  wheat,  dates,  and  olives. 

Although  this  country  depends  largely  upon  the  barley  crop, 
through  measures  instituted  by  the  Banca  di  Roma,  which  has 
operated  in  this  district  for  three  years,  the  export  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  camels  to  Egypt,  Malta,  and  Italy  has  been  greatly 
stimulated,  thus  relieving  the  situation.  However  unsatisfactory 
the  rains  have  been  for  the  crops  of  barley  and  wheat,  excellent 
pasturage  has  made  it  possible  to  raise  large  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats. 

The  trade  of  Tripoli  has  depended  for  many  years  upon  the 
successful  issue  of  its  caravan  enterprises,  initiated  by  Jewish 
merchants.  The  most  important  routes  leading  into  the  central 
and  western  Soudan  are  the  following:  Tripoli-Murzuc-Bihna- 
Kuka,  Tripoli-Murzuc-Abescer,  Tripoli-Ghat-Agades-Zinder-Kano 
and  Tripoli-Ghadames-In  Salah-Timbuktu.     The  principal  object 
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6i  this  commerce  of  the  desert  has  been  to  exchange  tea,  sugar; 
tobacco,  essences,  and  various  small  articles  for  hides,  skins, 
ostrich  feathers,  ivory,  and  gold  dust,  which  are  found  in  abun- 
dance and  are  collected  with  little  expense  by  slave  labor. 

In  1910  the  total  commerce  with  the  Soudan,  by  means  of 
camel  transportation,  amounted  to  $270,000,  with  2,000  animals 
engaged  in  the  trade.  Manchester  goods  to  the  value  of  $120,000, 
German  cloths,  needles,  cutlery,  *  etc.,  to  the  value  of  $7,000,  and 
$15,000  worth  of  articles  by  local  manufacture,  such  as  saddles, 
parachans,  mats,  and  fancy  slippers  and  shoes  were  sent  from 
Tripoli ;  and  there  were  received  in  return  $84,000  worth  of 
Soudan-tanned  skins,  $60,000  of  ostrich  feathers,  and  $6,000  of 
ivory. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Tripoli-in-Barbary  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  13,  191 1,  amounted  to  $2,613,690,  of  which  $772,- 
848  was  exports  and  $1,840,842  imports,  as  compared  with  a 
total  of  $3,242,686  in  the  preceding  vear,  of  which  the  exports 
were  $845,989,  and  the  imports  $2,396,697.  These  figures  do  not 
include  the  export  and  import  trade  with  the  rest  of  Turkey,  which 
average  about  $200,000  and  $300,000  respectively.  From  the 
foregoing  statistics  it  is  obvious  that  the  commerce  of  this  coun- 
try is  extremely  small. 

Tripoli  is  favored  if  a  good  crop  of  barley  can  be  harvested 
once  in  every  four  years;  that  period  in  the  cycle  passed  in  191 1 
without  reaping  a  satisfactory  crop.  In  1907  the  harvest  was 
phenomenal,  resulting  in  the  export  trade  jumping  from  $1,785,- 
443,  in  1906,  to  $2,666,874,  although  the  imports  increased  only 
from  $2,073,978  to  $2,153,494.  However,  the  effect  of  the  large 
export  trade  was  seen  during  1908,  when  the  imports  aggregated 
$2,634,256;  the  exports,  however,  fell  off  almost  $1,000,000,  due 
to  the  failure  of  crops  from  lack  of  rain.  The  foreign  trade  of 
Benghazi  amounts  to  about  $3,000,000  annually,  being  equally 
divided  Between  exports  and  imports. 

-  The  chief  port  is  the  city  of  Tripoli,  which  is  provided  with 
good  steamship  service,  in  view  of  its  small  commerce,  and  the 
light  passenger  traffic. 

During  1910  the  tonnage  entered  at  this  port  amounted  to 
365,796,  as  compared  with  353,929  in  1909.  Over  60  per  cent 
of  this  tonnage  flies  the  Italian  flag. 

Italy  has  not  only  assisted  its  shipping  interests  but  has  en- 
couraged its  leading  banking  institutions  to  establish  branches 
or  agencies  in  the  Orient.  Three  years  ago  the  Banca  di  Roma 
opened  a  branch  office  in  the  city  of  Tripoli,  and  an  agency  in 
Benghazi,  and  both  institutions  have  been  most  active  mission- 
aries for  Italy. 

.  The  sole  industrial  enterprises  undertaken  in  this  city  during 
the  last  three  years  have  been  made  possible  only  through  the 
assistance  of  this  bank.  A  modern  flour  mill  has  been  established 
at  a  cost  of  $350,000.    A  new  olive  oil  and  soap  factory  costing 
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$100,000  has  also  been  opened  with  Italian  capital.  Other  smaller 
industries  have  been  inaugurated  by  this  bank,  with  the  object  of 
developing  the  resources  of  the  country  and  increasing  the  com- 
merce with  Italy. 

Other  evidences  of  Italian  energy  are  the  construction  of  ad- 
ditional wharves  in  Tripoli  and  otherwise  improving  the  port* 
The  contract  for  a  large  breakwater  was  awarded  in  1912.  This 
is  one  of  two  which  when  completed  will  make  this  one  of  the 
safest  harbors  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Government  is  also  constructing  a  railroad  to  the  south  of 
Tripoli,  its  first  objective  point  being  the  olive  district,  about  80 
miles  inland. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

U.   S.  Consul,  John  Q.   Wood,   Tripoli. 
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JAPAN 

{Nippon) 

Capital— ToVio . 

Emperor — Yoshihito   (acceded  July  30,  1912) 

THE  island  empire  of  Japan,  or  Nippon,  extends  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Asia,  between  lat.  21  °  8'  and  500  56'  N., 
and  between  long.  1190  20'  and  1560  32'  E.  The  archipel- 
ago consists  of  six  large  islands  and  numerous  smaller  ones  stretch- 
ing from  the  southwest  to  the  northeast  Honshiu,  the  main  island 
of  the  group,  is  shaped  like  a  crescent  with  the  concave  side 
forming  the  southeastern  boundary  of  the  Sea  of  Japan.  In 
breadth  it  is  less  than  200  miles.  Shikoku  lies  southwest  of  Hon- 
shiu, being  separated  from  it  by  a  shallow  channel  known  as  the 
Inland  Sea.  West  of  Shikoku,  and  separated  from  Honshiu  by 
the  narrow  straits  of  Shimonoseki.  lies  Kiushiu.  North  of  the 
main  island  lies  Yezo,  or  Hokkaido,  and  northwest  of  that  the  long 
narrow  island  of  Sakhalin,  the  lower  half  of  which  belongs  to 
Japan,  the  upper  half  to  Russia.  Formosa  lies  off  the  coast  of 
China,  nearly  600  miles  southwest  of  the  main  group,  while  in 
between  is  a  scattered  chain  of  small  islands.  Korea,  annexed 
to  Japan  in  1910,  is  an  Asiatic  peninsula,  lying  south  and  sooth- 
cast  of  Manchurja.  It  is  the  only  foothold  Japan  has  on  die 
mainland,  and  is  separated  from  Kiushiu  by  the  Korea  Strait, 
150  miles  wide.  Korea  is  600  miles  long  and  135  miles  broad. 
The  official  Japanese  name  for  the  new  territory  is  Chosen. 

Japan,  as  a  whole,  is  a  volcanic,  mountainous  country,  with 
but  few  plains.     The  general  trend  of  the  mountain  systems  ii 
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along  die  length  of  the  islands.    There  are  three  great  rivers  in 
the  mainland,  the  Shinanogawa,  the  Tonegawa,  and  the  Kisogawa. 

Barly  History. — The  Empire  of  Japan  is  said  to  have  been 
ruled  for^  more  than  25  centuries  by  one  family.  The  present 
Emperor  is  the  I22d  in  line  from  the  Emperor  Jimmu,  who  invaded 
Japan  and  settled  in  Yamato  in  B.  C.  660.  The  first  epoch  of 
imperial  administration  ended  in  1185  A.  D.,  at  which  time 
feudalism  became  a  vital  factor.  The  military  dictators,  or  Sho- 
guns,  came  into  power  and  held  the  Government  until  after  the 
coming  of  the  white  men  to  Japan  had  thrown  the  country  open 
to  Western  civilization.  The  last  of  the  Shoguns  resigned  his 
office  in  1867,  when  the  Mikado,  or  Emperor,  long  a  figurehead, 
once  more  assumed  authority. 

The  result  of  the  American  Commodore  Perry's  visit  to  Japan, 
in  1853,  was  nothing  less  than  revolutionary.  He  found  a  medieval 
country  held  by  traditions,  and  suspicious  of  all  foreigners.  Fifty 
years  later,  the  country  became  a  modern  power.  In  1889  the 
Constitution  was  proclaimed  and,  two  years  later,  the  first  Diet 
met  In  1894  a  war  with  China  resulted  in  the  independence  of 
Korea,  and  the  cession  of  Formosa  to  Japan.  Korea  was  later 
annexed  to  Japan.  A  war  with  Russia  (1904-5)  over  the  Russian 
occupation  of  Manchuria,  resulted  in  a  second  triumph  lor  the 
Japanese  arms,  and  the  definite  recognition  of  Japan  as  a  world- 
power. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  Constitution  of  1889  pro- 
vides for  a  constitutional  monarchy  with  representative  institu- 
tions, based  largely  on  German  models.  The  executive  powers  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Cab- 
inet Ministers  who  are  responsible  to  him,  and  are  appointed  by 
him.  There  are  nine  Ministries — Foreign,  Home,  Finance,  War, 
Navy,  Justice,  Education,  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  and  Com- 
munications. There  is  also  a  Privy  Council.  The  Imperial  Diet 
consists  of  a  House  of  Peers  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  It 
meets  annually,  and  has  control  over  the  policy  and  expenditures 
not  fixed  by  the  Constitution.  The  House  of  Peers  is  composed 
of  all  adult  male  members  of  the  Imperial  family;  15  princes 
and  36  marquises;  counts,  viscounts,  and  barons  who  have  been 
elected  by  the  members  of  their  orders,  £nd  whose  number  is 
never  to  exceed  one-fifth  of  each  order;  various  persons  chosen 
by  the  Emperor;  and  persons  elected  in  each  Fu  (first-class  city) 
and  Ken  (prefecture,  by  the  15  male  inhabitants  paying  the  high- 
est amount  of  taxes,  and  who  have  been  nominated  by  the 
Emperor.  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  elected 
from  districts.  There  is  one  representative  to  approximately  127,- 
000  inhabitants.  There  are  at  present  379  members  elected  by 
popular  vote. 

Japan  is  generally  divided  into  prefectures  for  local  administra- 
tion. Prefectures  are  divided  into  municipalities  and  counties,  and 
counties  are  subdivided  into  towns  and  villages.    In  each  prefec- 
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ture  there  is  a  Governor,  an  Assembly,  and  a  Council.  Yezo 
has  a  Governor,  and  a  special  form  of  administration.  Formosa 
has  a  Governor-General,  with  extensive  authority,  and  is  divided 
into  20  local  divisions.  Korea  is  divided  into  prefectures  and 
governed  by  a  Japanese  Governor-General.  There  are  13  prov- 
inces divided  into  339  districts. 

Area  and  Population. — According  to  the  Financial  and   Econ- 
omic Annual  for  191 1  the  area  and  population  in  1909  were  as 

follows : 


Provinces 


Area 

Population 

Sq.  Miles 

1909 

1 19,001.475 
4   7,4*432 
<  10.929474 

86,798 

7,025 

3.288.310 

15,574 

7.246.934 

7,627 

501.818 

30,329 

1,137,45a 

84,031 

13,OTUT7 

13,828 

3,252£3» 

13,143 

26,398 

Central  Mainland... 
Northern  Mainland. 
Western     Mainland. 

Shikoku     

Kiushiu   

Okinawa,    etc 

Hokkaido     

Korea     

Formosa     

Japanese    Saghalin., 


\ 


Total 


258,355 


65.93S.9&; 


The  total  population  for  the  Empire,  according  to  official  esti- 
mates for  191 1,  was  as  follows:  Japan,  proper,  51,591,361;  Korea, 
13,125,027;  Formosa,  3,392,063;  Japanese  Saghalin,  35,823;  making 
a  total  of  68,144,274.  Of  this  number  34,841,584  were  males,  and 
33,302,690  were  females.  In  1908  the  number  of  marriages  was 
461,490,  the  number  of  births  1,672,627  and  the  number  of 
deaths  1,038,110.  The  foreign  population  is  insignificant,  amount- 
ing in  1910  to  about  20,000,  half  of  this  number  being  Chinese. 

The  chief  cities  (1909)  were  as  follows:  Tokio,  2,186,079; 
Osaka,  1,226,590;  Kioto,  442,442;  Yokohama,  394,303;  Nagoya, 
378,231;  Kobe,  378,197;  Nagasaki,  176,480;  Hiroshima,  142,763; 
Kanazawa,  110,994;  Kure,  100,679.  There  are  also  33  other  large 
cities  with  a  population  of  over  30,000. 

Education — The   Statistical   Resume  of  Japan   for   191 1    gives 
the  following  figures  in  regard  to  education  for  1909: 
A_ 


Schools 


Number 


Teachers 


Pnpds 


Elementary     

Middle     

High     

Girls'   High    

Normal     

Special    and    Technical. 
Various    


26,410 

134,484 

6.000.692 

294 

5,673 

114.39b 

8 

308 

5.435 

158 

2.372 

46.229 

75 

1,307 

21  .fit 

5,200 

7.245 

271^5 

3,024 

9.548 

200,283 

Total 


35,169 


160.937 


6,650  527 


There  are  three  universities  as  follows  (1910):    The  Imperial 
University  of  Tokio,  with  16  foreign  and  328  Japanese  instructors 
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and  5,503  students;  the  Imperial  University  of  Kioto,  with  5  for- 
eign and  179  native  instructors  and  1,323  students;  the  Imperial 
University  of  the  Northeast,  with  2  foreign  and  74  native  instruct- 
ors and  761  students.  There  are  also  numerous  other  schools  of 
commerce,  agriculture,  arts  and  sciences,  music,  beaux-arts,  and 
military  and  naval  instruction.  In  1910  these  schools  employed 
137  foreign,  and  3,060  Japanese  instructors,  and  were  attended 
by  35,217  students.  There  are  39  special  schools,  public  and 
private,  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb.  Thirty  of  these  are  in 
Honshiu. 

Religion. — The  chief  forms  of  religion  in  Japan  are  Shintoism 
and  Buddhism.  The  Shinto  has  12  sects;  Buddhism  has  12  sects 
and  33  creeds.  There  are  76,527  priests,  159  pupils,  and  53,720' 
temples  of  the  Shinto  cult  There  are  72,615  priests,  10,113  pupils, 
and  71,976  temples  of  the  Buddhist  cult.  (1008.) 

Roman  Catholics  have  an  episcopate  in  the  country,  with  170 
priests  and  170  churches.  Greek  Catholics  have  211  priests 
and  121  churches.  Of  the  Protestants  there  are  25  Methodist 
ministers  with  16  churches;  330  Presbyterian  ministers  with  205 
churches;  149  Congregationahst  ministers  with  119  churches;  354 
Episcopal  ministers  with  180/  churches;  and  97  Baptist  ministers 
with  61  churches.  The  Salvation  Army  has  25  ministers  and  13 
chapels. 

Agriculture. — Nearly  one-half  of  the  population  is  engaged  in 
agriculture.  Statistics  for  1910  to  the  Financial  and  Economic 
Annual  of  Japan,  are  as  follows: 


Crop 


Acreage     I 


Production 


Rice    . 

Barley 
Rye    .. 
Wheat 
Millet 


Buckwheat  ... 
Rapeseed  ..... 

Tea     

Sweet  Potato. 
Sugar  Cane.. 
Tobacco     


7,878,600 

287,830,218  bo. 

1,661,112 

47,386,068    M 

1,689,310 

34,262,341    M 

1,188,647 

24,396,728    M 

560,372 

13,262.810    M 

1,498,146 

23,816361    " 

898,067 

6,498,231    " 

360,418 

1366,706    M 

76,870 

67,161,633  lbs. 

737,470 

136,123,069  bu. 

47^63 

1,676,731392  lbs. 

.    73,136 

91,668,210   " 

The  shonoka,  or  small  farmers,  do  not  earn  more  than  ten  sen 
(five  cents)  a  day,  and  in  order  to  make  twenty  dollars  a  year 
they  are  compelled  to  work  late  and  early.  Most  frequently  their 
little  patch  of  arable  land  is  mortgaged.  The  total  amount  of 
money  owed  by  these  petty  proprietors  is  reckoned  at  $350,000,000. 

Formosa  is  an  important  tea-producing  district,  the  production 
for  191 1  being  estimated  at  24,000,000  pounds. 

Live  Stock  and  Fisheries^- In  1909  there  were  1,350,404  cattle, 
i>5SI»IS6  horses,  341 1  sheep,  87,338  goats,  and  287,107  swine  in 
the  country.     The  Government  is  giving  the  greatest  attention 
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to  the  improvement  of  horses  and  cattle,  for  which  purpose  stock* 
breeding  farms  have  been  established. 

The  raw  products  of  the  fisheries  amounted  in  value  to  $38,- 
796,354  for  the  year  1909.  The  value  of  the  manufactured  prod- 
ucts was  $20,109,870.  The  number  of  people  engaged  in  fishing 
was  810,717. 

Mining. — There  were  252  mining  companies  in  1910,  with  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  $92,649,075.    The  mineral  output  was  as  follows: 


Product 


Quantity 


Value 


Coal     

Silver     

SST..:::::: 

Iron     

Iron     Pyrites. 

Antimony 

Manganese 

Coal     

Sulphur     .... 
Petroleum    . . 


9,921  lbs. 

f2,76S,8K 

S1U29    " 

l«7,ltt 

66,109  tons 

12.21341* 

3,861    m 

214,98 

71,889    M 

M1U69 

65,880    " 

UkJttX 

174    " 

20.129 

6,046    M 

16,992 

7,088,814    M 

27.66MST 

47.012    " 

602.174 

82,672,141  gals. 

ijmj* 

While  the  production  of  crude  oil  in  Japan  has  not  as  yet  been 
successful  in  Hokkaido  or  southern*  Sakhalin,  the  number  of  ac- 
tive wells  in  the  northern  part  of  the  main  island  is  increasing, 
the  increase  for  1909  over  1908  being  245  wells,  the  total  for 
the  former  year  being  474. 

Manufactures — Certain  lines  of  industry  are  not  handled  bv 
factories  but  by  families.  In  1909,  according  to  the  Economic 
Annual,  there  were  88  cotton  mills  employing  89,325  persons; 
486,936  weaving  houses  for  cotton  and  silk  fabrics;  55,617  fam- 
ilies engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Japanese  paper;  27  factories, 
with  6,486  employees,  for  the  production  of  European  paper; 
5,429  families  engaged  in  making  porcelain  and  earthenware; 
5,921  families  making  lacquered  ware;  83,555  families  plaiting 
straw  goods;  and  1,931  families  making  camphor  products.  There 
are  14  modern  flour  mills  and  many  old  ones,  but  the  demand 
exceeds  the  native  supply,  and  Japan  imports  nearly  200,000  bar- 
rels of  flour  annually  from  America.  The  output  of  leading 
products  for  1910  was  as  follows: 


Articles 


Quantity 


Value 


Cotton     

Silk    Fabrics 

Silk  and  Cotton   mixed 

Cotton  Fabrics 

Hemp     Fabrics 

Japanese   paper , 

European     paper 

Matches     

Porcelain    and   Earthenware. 

Mats,    etc 

Lacquered    Ware 

Straw    plaits 

Leather     


413,786,069  lbs. 


HSJStJM 

1L614.CB 


247.8*4,628  lbs. 
49,972,039  gross 


1W4S 
14*474 
UUffJU 
7,QSft,4n 
<47Mtt 
147140 
3,TM,4tl 
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Exports  and  Imports.— According  to  the  Japanese  Department 
of  Finance,  the  total  foreign  trade  for  191 1  was  valued  at  $478,- 
697,000.  Exports  were  $222,822,000,  showing  a  slight  falling  off 
from  the  preceding  year;  and  imports  were  $255,875,000,  a  sub- 
stantial increase. 

The  expansion  of  American  trade  in  JapsCn  in  191 1  was  unprec- 
edented, the  increase  amounting  to  nearly  33  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  1910.     Detailed  figures  for  1910  were  as  follows : 


Exports 


Imports 


Articles 


Value 


Articles 


Value 


Grains  and  seeds $3,709,339 

Tea     7,271,167 

Marine    products 4,663,695 

Sugar,    confectioneries. .  3,129,904 
Bererages  and  comesti- 
bles       6,325,263 

Tobacco    628,330 

Animal  products  (skins, 

etc)   1,405,547 

Drugs,   chemicals,   dyes, 

etc.    4,872,934 

Oils  and  waxes 2,555,179 

Silk     89,693,661 

Cotton     34,463,759 

Other    textiles 3,309,285 

Clothing  and   accessor- 
ies     % 7,021,495 

Paper  and  stationery...  2,512,609 

Ores  and  minerals 8,817,423 

Metals     11,907,811 

Metal    manufactures ....  1,679,023 

Earthenware,  glass,  etc.  8,777,622 

Machinery     1.755,824 

Miscellaneous    30,324,743 


Total    $229,214,498 


Grains   and   seeds $12,437,936 

Sugar,    confectioneries. .  6,673,531 
Beverages  and   comesti- 
bles      4,209,844 

Animal   products    (skins, 

etc.)    3,657,120 

Drugs,    chemicals,    and 

medicines     11,016,388 

Dyes,  pigments,  paints..  4,974,449 

Oils  ana   waxes 9,966,670 

Cotton     86,787,300 

Wool    16,984,984 

Silk     1,101,088 

Flax,    hemp,   etc 2,291,859 

Other    textiles 2,251,508 

Clothing    and    accessor- 
ies      908,797 

Paper   and  stationery...  4,424,049 

Ores  and  minerals 4,413,525 

Iron    and   steel 17,075,379 

All  other    metals 4,749,825 

Metal    manufactures....  4,718,821 

Earthenware,  glass,  etc.  1,586,971 

Machinery     ll,809,bt>y 

Miscellaneous    21,088,405 

Total    $232,116,904 


Trade  by  countries  was  as  follows: 


Countries 


Exports 


Imports 


United    States 

Great    Britain 

France     

Germany     

Belgium     

Italy    

Switzerland     

Austria- Hungary    

Netherlands     

Russia 

Spain    

Other  European  Countries. 

China    

Philippines    

Australia 

Canada    

Other   Countries 


$71,851,125 

12,890,682 

22,462,616 

5,583,837 

1,732,420 

8,417.439 

971,520 

579,794 

362,976 

906,642 

134,956 

243,025 

66,322,861 

2,205,253 

3,276,229 

2,130,836 

89097,178 


$27,349,588 

47^)50,456 

2,702,425 

21,978,239 

4,704,638 

295,751 

847,100 

1,391,018 

459,604 

104,008 

268,245 

1,785,287 

39,492,176 

394,108 

3,800341 

426,063 

77,773,469 


Total 


$229,214,498         $232,116,904 
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Finance. — In  the  Japanese  budget  for  1912-13.  the  total 
revenue  and  expenditure  balance  at  $286,445,933,  as  follows: 
Ordinary  revenue,  $251,277,903;  extraordinary,  $35,168,030.  Ordi- 
nary expenditure,  $205,982,932;  extraordinary,  $80,463,001.  The 
sum  of  $5,451,458  is  appropriated  for  "extending  steamship  lines." 
The  present  policy  is  said  to  be  one  of  retrenchment.  The  sum  of 
$25,000,000  is  to  be  set  aside  for  redemption  of  national  debt ;  and 
$26,298,270  will  be  borrowed  for  expenditure  on  railways. 

The  budget  estimate  of  revenues  and  expenditures  for  the  fi- 
nancial year  ending  March  31,  191 2,  compared  with  that  for  the 
fiscal  period  1910-11,  was  as  follows: 


Items 

Income 

Expenditure 

1910-11 

191112 

1910-11 

191112 

$241,999,133       $246,069,000 
25,152,807           29,947,269 

$205,566311        $203,434,563 

Extraordinary 

61,586,119           72,419,174 

Total 

$267,151,940        f276.fll6.269 

$267,151,930        X27KJK3JCT7 

▼_  •  ■»,——»——— 

A  comparison  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenditures 
under  the  separate  departments  for  the  fiscal  years  191 1  and  1912 
follows : 


Departments 

Ordinary 
.  expenditures 

,    Extraordinary 
expenditures 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1910-11 

1911-12 

Foreign     affairs $2,120,319 

Home     affairs 5.743,994 

Finance     99,219,301 

War     ;JS,178.231 

Navy     19,237,358 

Justice   5,841,996 

Education     3,783,609 

Agriculture  and  commerce 3,631,648 

Communications     27,693,444 


$2,124,513 

$163,500 

$117^00 

5,907,366 

5,180,351 

9.374.751 

92,609,514 

14,826,908 

14.0U.69S 

38,185,618 

5,536,571 

11.010,566 

20.373,169 

18.623,703 

22.740.627 

5361,376 

370,890 

3S0>» 

4,016,085 

644,947 

358.546 

3,6G1,926 

3,756,633 

4.02MS6 

28,444,805 

9,037,899 

10,396,995 

The  Public  Debt  of  Japan,  August  31,  1912,  was  as  follows: 
Internal  debt,  $548,096,000,  at  4  and  5  per  cent;  External  debt, 
$716,283,000,  at  4,  4^2,  and  5  per  cent.    Total,  $1,264,379,000. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  yen,  equivalent  to  50  cents  American 
money.  The  pieces  coined  are  as  follows:  Gold  coins,  20,  10,  and 
5  yen  pieces ;  silver  coins,  50,  20,  and  10  sen  pieces ;  nicker  coin, 
5  sen  pieces,  and  bronze  coins,  1  sen,  and  5  rin  pieces.  The 
sen  is  a  hundredth  part  of  a  yen,  and  die  rin  is  the  tenth  part 
of  a  sen. 

Banking. — The  modern  system  of  banking  in  Japan  dates  from 
the  promulgation  of  the  National  Banks  Regulations,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1872.  Banks  of  every  description  have  since  been  created, 
their  number  being  2,173,  according  to  a  report  in  191 1. 

There  are  6  great  banking  institutions,  and  46  agricultural  and 
industrial  banks  created  under  special  laws:  also  1,605  ordinary 
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Hnks,  and  476  savings  banks.    Their  condition,  according  to  the 
Financial  and  Economic  Annual,   1910,  was  as  follows: 


Name  of  Bank 


Loans 


Bank   of  Japan 

Yokohama  Specie  Bank.. 
Hypothec  Bank  of  Japan 

Bank  of  Taiwan 

Hokkaido  Colonial   Bank 
Industrial  Bank  of  Japan 
Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial    Banks 

Ordinary    Banks 

Sayings    Banks 


$18,750,000 
12,000,000 
4^74,475 
3,125,000 
1,750,000 
8,125,000 

$13,280,000 

8,532,050 

1,179,700 

1,205,000 

401,000 

834,500 

$140,411,641 
60,432,489 

(1) 
9,430,484 
3,821,198 
4,437,690 

$71,458,963 

35,216,873 

44,211,573 

5,528,626 

7,188,162 

13,116,537 

16,309,515 

158,342,495 

23,615,148 

3,882,163 

48,390,647 

7,964,437 

9,002,077 
670,721,757 
133,304,004 

306,213 

267,986,750 

82,024,681 

Total     $245,391,633       $86,669,497       $931,501,240       $627,088,379 

(1)    No  figures  given. 

When  Korea  was  annexed  to  Japan  the  Governor-General  is- 
sued a  decree  enabling  the  old  Bank  of  Korea,  which  had  been 
organized  in  November,  1909,  to  continue  to  carry  on  its  business. 

The  new  bank  resembles  the  Bank  of  Formosa — both  being 
colonial  banks — in  its  lines  of  business  and  in  its  power  of  issu- 
ing convertible   notes. 

The  new  law  was  passed  in  order  to  change  the  name  of  this 
bank  and  make  it  a  Japanese  institution.  The  bank  of  Chosen  is 
directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  Governor-General  of  Chosen, 
while  the  Bank  of  Formosa  is  subject  to  the  Minister  of  Finance, 

The  Bank  of  Formosa  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  $3,175,000,  and 
a  reserve  fund  of  $1,310,000.  Its  branches  and  agencies  cover 
the  principal  cities  in  the  Far  East. 

The  Bank  of  Japan  is  the  central  bank  of  the  country,  and  is 
privileged  to  issue  bank  notes  which  are  protected  by  a  reserve 
of  gold  and  silver,  also  bonds  and  other  commercial  documents. 
The  authorized  capital  of  this  bank  is  $30,000,000. 

Army, — Military  service  is  compulsory.  Service  is  for  two  or 
three  years  in  the  ranks,  followed  by  five  years  and  four  months 
in  the  reserve.  After  seven  years  and' four  months  in  the  first 
line,  the  men  are  transferred  to  the  kobi,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  German  landwehr.  This  service  is  for  ten  years,  and 
the  men  next  enter  the  kokumin,  the  territorial  or  home  defense 
army,  serving  here  two  years  and  eight  months.  The  field  army 
consists  of  19  divisions,  2  independent  cavalry  brigades,  3  field 
artillery  brigades  of  12  batteries  each,  3  divisions  of  mountain 
guns,  and  4  regiments  of  heavy  artillery  each  with  24  guns. 
The  total  active  strength  in  1900  was  450,965  men.  The  reserves 
numbered  about  200,000.  The  military  budget  for  1912  was  $24,- 
500,000. 

Navy. — The  following  was  the  condition  of  the  navy  on  Jan- 
uary i,  1912,  according  to  a  special  report  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Naval  Intelligence.; 
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Vessels 


In  Commission 


No. 


Tonnage 


Building 


No. 


Tonnage 


Battleships    ( Dreadnought  type) 

Battleships,    first-class 13 

Coast   defense    vessels., 2 

Armored  cruisers    (new  type) 2 

Armored    cruisers 11 

Cruisers  above  6,000  tons 2 

Cruisers  6,000  to  3,000  tons 8 

Cruisers  3,000  to  1,000  tons 5 

Torpedo   boat   destroyers 59 

Torpedo    boats 58 

Submarines    10 

Total     m 


191,698 
9,086 

29,200 
108,900 

13,130 

30,303 
9458 

22,967 
6,560 
1,832 


8 

•  • 

8 


41,600 

■  •      •  •  * 

66,600 

•  •    •  •  • 

15,000 

•  •    •  •  • 

2£60 

•  •    •  •  • 

U60 


421334       13       115,410 


The  personnel  of  the  navy  on  the  above  date  was  as  follows: 
Admirals  of  the  fleet,  i ;  admirals,  7 ;  vice  admirals,  20 ;  rear  ad- 
mirals, 38;  captains  and  commanders,  296;  other  line  officers, 
1,710;  midshipmen  at  sea,  154;  engineer  officers,  696;  medical 
officers,  358;  pay  officers,  324;  warrant  officers,  1,520;  enlisted 
men,  42,043.    Total,  47,167. 

The  total  naval  estimates  for  the  year  1911-12  amount  to  $42,- 
944,329.  This  is  an  increase  of  $5,234,700  over  the  estimates  for 
the  preceding  year.  The  Japanese  Diet  has  recently  authorized 
the  amalgamation  of  existing  shipbuilding  appropriations.  The 
total  sum  available  amounts  to  $123,839,443,  which  is  to  be  ex- 
pended in  six  years — that  is,  up  to  and  including  the  fiscal  year 
1916-17.  Out  of  this  there  has  been  set  aside  for  the  construction 
of  men-of-war  the  sum  of  $78,837,591. 

Trade  Routes. — Japan's  geographical  position  affords  easy  com- 
munication by  water  with  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  also  with 
the  outside  world.  The  principal  ports,  with  foreign  vessels 
entering  same  (1909)  are  as  follows:  Nagasaki  (1232);  Yoko- 
hama   (1193);   Kobe    (2456);    Shimonoseki    (1370);   and   Moji 

(2343). 
The   Government   subsidizes   companies,   with   the   result  that 

regular  line  vessels  flying  the  Japanese  flag  now  visit  China,  Amer- 
ica, Australia,  India,  and  Europe. 

The  total  mileage  of  the  railroads  in  1910  was  5,130.  Private 
lines  were  506  miles,  and  the  rest  were  under  State  control.  The 
total  number  of  passengers  in  190Q  was  146,973,870.  The  total 
amount  of  goods  carried  was  25,455,799  tons,  and  the  total  re- 
ceipts were  $41,844,287.  The  estimated  budget  of  the  Railway 
Board  for  the  financial  year  1910-11  was:  Receipts,  $45,240,660, 
and  expenses  $4o,753>797- 

By  Imperial  ordinance  the  roads  of  Japan  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  namely:  State  roads  (koku-do)  802  miles;  prefec- 
tural  roads  (ken  do)  3,332  miles,  and  city,  town,  or  village  roads 
(ri  do)  24,235  miles.  On  the  island  of  Formosa 'there  are  now  273 
miles  of  Government  railroads,  360  miles  of  private  lines,  and  450 
miles  of  push-car  lines,  a  total  of  1,083  miles* 


KOREA  (CHOSEN) 

Industries,  trade,  etc.,  of  Korea  are  incorporated  under  Japan 
proper.  The  following  special  items  are  taken  from  a  recent  U. 
S.  Consular  report: 

According  to  reports  compiled  up  to  May  10,  1910,  the  popula- 
tion of  Korea  is:  Males,  6,863,650;  females,  6,071,632;  total,  12,- 
935,282.    The  households  number  3,742,263. 

The  Japanese  population  of  Korea,  not  including  the  military, 
is  of  a  fluctuating  character  and  numbers  between  145,000  and 
150,000.  Of  other  nationalities  the  estimates  are:  Chinese,  11,533; 
Americans,  600;  British,  183;  French,  89;  Germans,  42. 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  land,  say  5,500,000  acres,  is  arable.  Amer- 
ican and  other  foreign  companies  are  interested  in  mining,  chiefly 
gold,  copper,  iron,  and  coal. 

Korea's  total  foreign  commerce  for  the  year  191 1  aggregated 
$36,326,429,  a  gain  of  $6,597,523  over  1910.  Of  this,  exports 
were  $9,390,764,  and  imports,  $26,935,665. 

The  great  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  as  shown  above,  is 
largely  due  to  political  and  economic  relations  with  Japan.  In 
maintaining  its  garrison,  civil  and  police  administration,  railways, 
posts  and  telegraphs,  and  in  disbursements  connected  with  -new 
public  works,  Japan  has  spent,  it  is  estimated,  in  round  numbers, 
from  $12,500,000  to  $15,000,000  annually  in  excess  of  revenues 
derived  from  Korea. 

The  local  revenue  for  1910  was  $2,720,284,  and  the  expendi- 
ture $2,720,054.    The  customs  receipts  were  $1,714,236. 

The  Bank  of  Korea  had  a  paid-in  capital  of  $1,245,000  in  1910, 
deposits,  $47,751,136,  and  loans,  $11,178,391.  The  postal  savings 
banks  had  138,184  depositors,  and  $1,540,578  deposits. 

The  six  agricultural  and  industrial  banks  of  Korea  are  reported 
as  in  the  following  condition  during  1910:  Authorized  capital, 
$597,600;  paid-up  capital,  $276,515;  reserve  funds,  $87,394;  ninds 
advanced  by  Government,  $565,071;  deposits  received,  $10,908,458; 
loans  made,  $2,587,936;  bills  discounted,  $6,202,844. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To  the   United  Stales 

Viscount    Suteroi    Cfainda,    Ambassador    Extraordinary  and    Plenipotentiary. 
Mr.  K.  Shidehara,  Counselor  of  Embassy,  First  Secretary. 

From  the  United  State* 

Lars  Anderson,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary,  Tokio. 
Arthur  Bailly- Blanc  hard,    Secretary  of   Embassy. 
Thomas  Sammons,  Consul  General,  Yokohama. 
George  A.  Scidmore,  Consul  General,  Seoul,  Korea. 
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LIBERIA 

Capital — Monrovia 

President — Daniel    Howard    (until    1916) 

THE  negro  Republic  of  Liberia,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
occupies  the  area  between  lat.  40  45'  and  70  35*  N.,  and 
between  long.  6°  40'  and  120  20'  W.  It  extends  along  the 
coast-line  about  400  miles,  and  is  bounded  by  French  Guinea 
on  the  north,  Sierra  Leone  on  the  West,  the  French  Ivory  Coast 
on  the  east,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  southwest.  The  sur- 
face of  the  country  along  the  coast  is  fertile  and  sandy,  and  to- 
ward the  southeast  shore  it  is  elevated.  Thickly-wooded  hills 
are  to  be  found  in  the  interior,  and  between  the  mountain  ranges 
are  numerous  fertile  valleys.  A  portion  is  covered  with  swamps. 
The  rivers  are  generally  small,  the  longest  being  the  St  Paul. 

History  and  Government. — The  Republic  was  established  in 
1816  by  the  National  Colonization  Society  of  America  as  a  settle- 
ment for  American  negroes  who  were  denied  political  and  social 
privileges.  In  1822  the  society  became  active  and  allotted  to 
each  man  a  30-acre  tract  for  cultivation.  New  lands  were  pur- 
chased by  the  organization  in  later  years,  and  in  1847  Liberia 
was  constituted  a  free  and  independent  republic. 

The  system  of  government  is  modeled  after  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  Constitution  provides  for  a  President  and  Vice 
President,  exercising  executive  power,  and  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  with  legislative  power.  The  President  selects 
a  Cabinet  of  six  ministers.  The  President  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  elected  for  four  years,  and  the  Senate  for 
six  years.  The  voting  privilege  is  given  all  persons  of  negro 
blood  who  own  land.  A  superintendent  is  at  the  head 
of  each  of  the  3  coast  districts,  Maryland,  Sino,  and  Basa,  and 
Montserrado  has  four  superintendents.  Monrovia,  the  capital, 
is  named  after  the  American  President,  Monroe. 

Area  and  Population. — Liberia  occupies  an  area  of  about  40,000 
square  miles.  The  boundaries  have  been  the  subject  of  several 
treaties,  and  in  191 1  an  agreement  was  concluded  with  England 
exchanging  certain  inland  strips  of  territory.  The  population  of 
the  Republic  is  estimated  at  2,000,000.  The  American  negroes, 
who  control  the  Government,  number  about  12,000,  and  the  British 
negroes  about  3,000.  The  remainder  of  the  population  is  com- 
posed of  native  tribes  known  as  Mandingos,  Kisi,  Gola,  and  Krn, 
many  of  which  have  not  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  civ* 
ilized  negroes.  No  foreigner  can  own  land  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  Government 
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Monrovia,  the  chief  port  and  trade  center,  has*  a  population  of 
8,000.  Other  ports  are  Cape  Mount,  Sino,  Robertsport,  Katoo, 
and  Cape  Palmas. 

Education  and  Religion. — There  are  both  State  and  mission 
schools,  no  recent  figures  being  available.  In  1903  there  were  no 
schools,  with  no  teachers,  and  4,100  pupils.  The  mission  schools 
numbered  87,  and  were  attended  by  3,000  pupils.  Industrial  train- 
ing is  given  at  the  mission  schools,  and  there  is  a  Government 
college  with  12  instructors  and  120  students.  The  Protestant 
Episcopalians  have  a  high-school  at  Palmas,  and  conduct  three 
other  schools,  and  there  is  a  Methodist  college.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olics have  one  mission  school  at  Monrovia.  All  religions  arex 
tolerated.  The  Kru  tribes  are  mostly  pagans  and  strongly  ad- 
here to  native  traditions.  English  is  the  official  language  of  the 
Government. 

Industries  and  Resources. — The  country  is  naturally  fertile,  but 
little  progress  has  been  made  in  its  development.  In  cultivating 
the  soil  the  most  primitive  methods  are  still  in  use.  There  is 
absolute  dependence  on  manual  labor.  Plows,  harrows,  and  sim- 
ilar farming  implements  are  not  in  use,  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  are  unknown.  The  principal  exports  of  the  coun- 
try are  largely  agricultural,  and  for  a  long  time  must  remain  so. 
There  is  no  increase  in  the  annual  yield,  due  to  the  lack  of  mod- 
ern and  scientific  methods  of  cultivation.  A  ready  market  and 
good  prices  could  be  obtained  for  the  products  of  modern  truck 
farming,  yet  this  industry  is  totally  neglected. 

The  principal  agricultural  exports  are  rubber,  palm  oil,  piassava 
fiber,  cocoa,  ginger,  and  coffee.  Liberian  coffee  has  an  excellent 
flavor  and  is  highly  regarded  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  An  in- 
crease in  coffee  acreage  was  noted  during  the  past  year. 

Rice  is  the  staple  of  the  country  and  is  consumed  in 
great  quantities  by  the  aborigines  and  .Americo-Liberians.  Rice- 
producing  lands  are  abundant,  yet  the  annual  consumption  is 
largely  in  excess  of  the  yearly  production.  Several  varieties  of 
rice  are  grown,  and  experts  assert  that  all  of  them  are  nutritious 
and  have  excellent  food  value.  Rice  production  could  be  made 
profitable. 

The  climate  seems  particularly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  sugar 
cane,  and  with  competent  management  sugar  could  be  produced 
on  a  large  scale.  Fruit  in  great  variety  and  of  excellent  quality 
flourishes  in  Liberia.  Pineapples,  guavas,  and  other  fruits  suitable 
for  canning  grow  in  abundance  and  without  cultivation. 

The  forests  of  the  country  are  rich  in  valuable  timber.  Teak, 
mahogany,  ebony,  and  other  varieties  of  a  commercial  value  are 
plentiful.  There  is,  however,  a  lack  of  sawmills  to  take  care  of 
the  home  demand.  The  material  for  building  purposes  now  in 
use  is  largely  imported  from  America  and  other  sources.  Gum 
arabic,  croton  oil,  palm  oil,  rubber,  and  kola  nuts  are  other 
valuable  natural  products*    The  Liberian  Rubber  Corporation  has 
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an  exclusive  concession  for  the  exploitation  of  rubber  in  the  Gov- 
ernment forests. 

The  mines  of  the  country  are  worked  by  the  Liberian  Develop- 
ment Chartered  Company.  The  deposits  include  gold,  copper,  iron, 
zinc,  lead,  and  lignite.  A  few  diamonds  have  been  found.  Id 
1906  this  company,  composed  of  English  capitalists,  advanced  the 
sum  of  $500,000  to  the  Government  for  the  development  of  the 
country.  Roads  were  built,  public  works  improved,  and  a  Govern- 
ment bank  established. 

Manufacturing,  except  in  its  crudest  form,  is  not  carried  on 
in  the  Republic.  In  Monrovia  there  is  an  ice  plant  in  operation, 
but  its  capacity  does  not  meet  the  demand. 

Exports  and  Imports — The  chief  exports  are  coffee,  rubber, 
cocoa,  ivory,  palm  oil,  camwood,  ginger,  fiber,  dyewoods,  and 
palm  kernels.  The  imports  include  clothing,  cotton  goods,  food- 
stuffs, ammunition,  glass,  earthenware,  tobacco,  timber,  hardware, 
and  liquors.  The  exports  in  191 1  were  estimated  at  $975,000;  and 
the  imports  were  valued  at  $1,025,000.  The  bulk  of  Liberia's 
trade  is  shared  by  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  The  customs  sys- 
tem has  been  improved  in  recent  years,  and  local  conditions  are 
now  gaining  favor  with  the  foreign  countries  engaged  in  trade, 
A  German  cable  connects  Liberia  with  Europe. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  products 
shipped  from  Monrovia*to  Hamburg  and  Liverpool  in  1910: 


Articles 

Hamburg 

Liverpool 

Pounds 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

Kernels    

Coffee     

Fiber     (piassava) 

Ivory     

Rubber     

Cocoa    

Ginger     


172,215 

•  •  ■     •  •  • 

*U» 

1,569,385 

150,218 

11,050 

1.049 

434,828 

13,044 

348,830 

11,644 

5,258 

9,209 

172 

258 

14,069 

3,616 

6,774 

1,694 

6.900 

414 

1,400 

84 

35,300 

2,018 

•  p    •  p  • 

Finance — The  revenue  of  the  country  is  derived  largely  from 
customs'  duties,  and  the  tax  on  rubber.  The  cost  of  the  general 
administration  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  expenditure.  The 
annual  revenue  and  expenditure  balances  at  about  $375,000.  The 
total  outstanding  indebtedness  in  1909  was  $933,485. 

The  total  customs  revenue  during  1910  was  $356,842,  as  against 
$384,486  in  1909.  To  this  should  be  added  the  rubber  duties  col- 
lected in  London,  which  will  be  at  least  $8,500. 

The  coming  of  an  American  commission  to  Liberia,  in  1909, 
had  a  salutary  effect  upon  business  conditions  within  the  Republic 
Attention  was  directed  to  the  needless  waste  of  the  rich  forest 
and  soil  which  has  been  a  potent  cause  of  recent  financial  compli- 
cations. The  Liberian  Legislature  responded  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  commission  by  passing,  in  December,  1910,  what 
is  known   as  the  "enabling  act"  authorizing  a  loan  which  will 
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enable  the  Liberian  Government  to  refund  and  consolidate  tu, 
debts,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest. 
A  loan  of  about  $2,500,000,  which  was  negotiated  in  191 1,  is  to  be 
secured  by  pledging  the  customs  revenue  which  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  an  American  receiver-general.  A  reorganized  financial 
system  made  possible  by  this  loan  will  act  as  a  great  stimulus  for 
the  development  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  commerce.  It  may 
also  result  in  better  transportation  facilities. 

There  are  in  circulation  Liberian  silver  and  copper  pieces  in 
denominations  of  50,  25,  and  10  cents,  silver,  and  2  and  1  cent 
copper.  English  money  is  used  to  a  great  extent,  and  accounts 
are  kept  in  American  dollars. 

Trade  Routes. — The  Liberian  coast  is  generally  considered 
treacherous,  but  there  are  several  good  ports,  the  chief  one  being 
Monrovia.  The  St.  Paul  River,  navigable  for  18  miles  of  its 
length,  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  at  low  tide  is  seven  feet 
deep  at  its  mouth.  Other  rivers  of  less  importance  are  the  Saint 
John,  the  Junk,  the  Grand  Sesters,  and  the  Cape  Mount. 

During  1910  378  vessels  of  801,049  tons  entered  the  port  of 
Monrovia.  Of  this  number,  127  vessels  of  277,379  tons  were 
British,  230  of  497,244  tons  German,  17  of  24,121  tons  Spanish, 
and  4  of  2,30s  tons  French. 

Inland  roads  are  generally  bad,  there  ar^  few  bridges,  and  trans- 
portation is  by  ox-cart  A  good  motor  road  is  now  under  con- 
struction, and  there  are  about  20  miles  of  railway. 

U.  S.  Consular  Service. 

William  D.  Cram,  Minister  Resident  and  Consul  General,  Monrovia. 
Richard  C  Bundy,  Secretary  of  Legation. 
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LIECHTENSTEIN 

Capital — Vaduz 

Prince—John   II    (acceded  Nov.   12,    1858) 

THE  Principality  of  Liechtenstein,  one  of  the  smallest  inde- 
pendent states  in  Europe,  occupies  an  area  of  about  65 
square  miles,  and  is  situated  between  Austria  and  Switzer- 
land. It  is  traversed  north  and  south  by  two  branches  of  the  Rhae- 
dan  Alps.  The  surface  of  the  country  though  mountainous  is  gen- 
erally fertile.  The  valley  of  the  Samina  lies  between  the  mountain 
ranges  in  the  south,  and  a  good  portion  of  the  area  is  well  watered. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  two  principalities  of  Vaduz  and 
Schellenberg  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  House  of  Liechten- 
stein, and  were  recognized  by  Emperor  Charles  VI.    In  1806  the 
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united  principality  joined  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  and  1866  it 
became  independent. 

^  Liechtenstein  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  based  on  a  constitu- 
tion adopted  in  1862,  and  later  modified.  The  throne  is  hereditary. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Prince  and  a  Landtag  com- 
posed of  15  members.  Of  these  12  are  elected  indirectly,  and  3 
are  appointed  by  the  Prince.  The  members  of  this  body  serve  for 
a  term  of  four  years.  The  highest  court  of  authority  sits  at 
Vienna.  The  Principality  is  closely  connected  with  Austria-Hun- 
gary by  treaties. 

The  population  in  1906  was  9,650.  Of  these  4,715  were  males, 
and  4,935  females.  They  are  of  German  origin,  and  Roman 
Catholics. 

Nearly  all  are  agriculturists,  and  the  crops  grown  include  corn, 
fruit,  flax,  and  vegetables.  Vines  are  cultivated,  and  stock  raising 
and  weaving  of  textiles  are  other  occupations.  The  timber  gathered 
is  used  in  the  production  of  wooden  ware.  The  Principality  belongs 
to  the  Austrian  Customs-Union. 

The  revenue,  in  1909,  was  $129,333,  and  the  expenditure  $128460. 
Liechtenstein  has  no  public  debt.  The  Prince  has  estates  in 
Austria  and  elsewhere  which  yield  over  $500,000  a  year. 


LUXEMBURG 

Capital — Luxemburg 

Grand  Duchess — Marie  Adelaide  (acceded   Feb.  26.  19 12) 

THE  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  an  independent  state  in 
northwestern  Europe,  occupies  an  area  of  about  998  square 
miles,  and  has  as  its  boundaries  Germany  on  the  north, 
south,  and  east,  and  Belgium  on  the  west.  Its  greatest  length, 
north  and  south,  is  about  55  miles;  greatest  width,  34  miles.  The 
surface  of  the  country  is  rugged,  and  in  parts  well  wooded.  The 
Moselle  River  drains  the  country,  and  is  joined  by  the  Sauer  and 
its  tributaries,  which  flow  over  about  50  miles.  The  soil  is  gen- 
erally good,  the  fertile  area  lying  chiefly  in  the  southern  portion. 
Mineral  springs  are  found  at  Mondorf. 

The  present  Grand  Duchy  was  formally  recognized  by  the  treaty 
of  London,  1839,  and  in  1867  was  declared  a  neutral  state.  It  is 
now  a  constitutional  government,  under  a  constitution  adopted  in 
1848.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Grand  Duke,  assisted 
by  a  Ministry  representing  the  various  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Chamber  of  Deputies 
of  51  members,  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

The  population  in  1905  was  246,455.  Of  these  126,220  were 
males,  and  120,235  females.  Luxemburg,  the  capital,  had  a  popu- 
lation of  21,024.  The  inhabitants  are  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  a 
dialect  of  Low  German  is  commonly  spoken.   The  French  language 
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is  used  in  some  parts.  Nearly  all  are  Roman  Catholics.  In  1905 
there  were  2,269  Protestants,  1,201  Jews,  and  235  belonging  to 
other  religions. 

Education  is  compulsory  and  is  well  provided  for.  Besides  ele- 
mentary schools,  high  schools  and  2  colleges,  there  are  a  public 
library,  theological  seminary,  and  athenaeum. 

^  Trade,  Industry,  and  Finance. — Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupa- 
tion, and  nearly  all  of  the  area  under  cultivation  is  given  over  to 
cereals,  fruits,  and  vines. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  acreage  and  yield  of  the  principal 
crops  for  191 1  was  given  in  the  August  bulletin  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture: 

Yield  Harvested 

Crops  Acres  1911  1910 

Bushels         Bushels 

Wheat    27,000  640,000  623,000 

Rye    26,000  660,000  636,000 

Barley     2,333  61,000  58,000 

Oats     78,000  3,462,000  3,303,000 

Stock  raising  is  profitable.  In  1908  there  were  134,067  swine, 
103,485  cattle,  18,847  horses,  11,344  goats,  8,467  sheep,  and  27 
asses. 

The  manufactures  include  iron,  steel,  beer,  paper,  pottery, 
leather,  and  gloves.  In  1905  about  10,000  persons  were  employed 
in  the  iron  trades  in  Luxemburg,  and  the  production  of  iron  and 
steel  was  valued  at  $23,937,000.  The  mineral  resources  include 
iron,  copper,  lead,  and  antimony.  The  value  of  the  mineral  pro- 
duction in  1908  was  $3,481,250. 

Luxemburg  is  a  member  of  the  German  Zollverein,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  country  is  included  in  that  of  Germany.  The 
chief  exports  are  wine,  manufactures,  and  minerals,  and  the  im- 
ports are  mainly  foodstuffs,  manufactured  goods,  and  coal. 

The  revenue,  in  1910,  was  $3,645,835,  and  the  expenditure  $3,- 
731,324.  The  debt  of  the  country,  contracted  principally  for  the 
building  of  railways,  was  $2,102,300  in  1909.  The  savings  banks, 
in  19067  had  57,491  depositors,  and  total  deposits  of  $9,712,428. 

Luxemburg  has  no  separate  coinage  system,  except  fractional 
coins  based  on  the  franc.  The  French  franc  is  the  legal  unit  of 
exchange. 

The  total  length  of  railways  in  1910  was  340  miles. 

U.  S.  Diplomatic  Service. 

Lloyd  Bryce,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  The  Hague. 
James  G.  Bailey,   Secretary  of  Legation. 


MEXICO 

(Est ad os  Unidos  Mexicanos) 

Capital — Mexico  City 

President — Victoriano  Huerta  (provisional) 

THE  North  American  Republic  of  Mexico  lies  between  lat. 
140  31'  and  320  42'  N.,  and  long.  86°  4&  and  1170  V  W., 
having  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  east,  the  Pacific  Ocean 
on  the  west,  the  United  States  on  the  north,  and  Central  Amer- 
ica on  the  south. 

Two  mountain  chains  traverse  the  entire  territory,  forming 
between  them  a  number  of  valleys  and  plateaus  of  various  alti- 
tudes. That  of  Anahuac,  on  which  is  situated  the  capital  of  the 
Republic,  is  the  largest  and  most  important.  The  varying  altitudes 
and  climate,  partly  in  the  tropical  and  partly  in  the  temperate 
zone,  give  Mexico  a  diversity  of  products. 

Early  History. — In  15 17  Cordova  and  Grijalva  explored  the 
Mexican  coast,  and  their  reports  resulted  in  the  expedition  of 
Cortez  two  years  later,  who  overthrew  the  Aztec  Empire  which 
had  flourished  for  centuries.  The  country  then  became  a  vice- 
royalty  of  Spain  and  so  continued  until  1821.  The  last  of  the  62 
viceroys  was  driven  out  by  a  patriotic  uprising  led  by  General 
Iturbide,  who  was  chosen  Emperor.  The  Empire  was  but  short- 
lived, a  Republic  being  proclaimed  within  a  year.  After  an 
attempt  to  regain  control,  Spain  recognized  the  Republic  in  1836. 

Texas  seceded  from  Mexico  in  1836,  defeated  the  Mexican  forces 
and  established  an  independent  State.  Nine  years  later  it  sought 
and  obtained  admission  into  the  United  States,  this  act  resulting  in 
a  war  between  the  latter  country  and  Mexico  which  was  ended 
by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  (1848)  whereby  the  United  States 
acquired  all  the  territory  belonging  to  Mexico  north  and  east  of 
the  Rio  Grande  for  the  sum  of  $15,000,000.  An  intervention  of 
European  powers  in  1862  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Mexican  Empire  by  Napoleon  III,  who  placed  the  Austrian 
Prince,  Maximilian,  upon  the  throne.  He  was  crowned  in  1864. 
but  was  finally  defeated  and  executed  by  the  army  of  Juarez  in 
1867.  Since  then  Mexico  has  been  a  Republic,  although  subject 
to  much  internal  strife. 

Constitution  and  Governments— The  Constitution  of  the  United 
Mexican  States,  adopted  February  5,  1857,  provides  for  a  rep- 
resentative federal  form  of  government,  the  various  States  of  the 
Union  being  free  to  regulate  their  internal  affairs.  There  are  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial  branches.  The  National  Congress  is 
composed  of  the  Senate,  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  former  con- 
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sisting  of  56  members,  2  for  each  State  and  the  Federal  District! 
elected  indirectly  for  a  term  of  four  years,  one-half  of  the  Sen* 
ate  being  renewed  every  two  years.  The  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  of  which  there  are  233,  are  also  elected  indirectly, 
but  for  a  term  of  two  years,  at  the  rate  of  one  Deputy  for  every 
40,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  exceeding  20,000.  Suffrage  is  pos- 
sessed by  all  male  citizens  who  are  21  years  old.  Congress  meets 
twice  per  annum,  from  April  1  to  May  31,  and  from  September 
16  to  December  15.  The  first  session  may  be  extended  for  30 
days  and  the  last  for  15  days,  at  the  discretion  of  Congress  or 
the  President  A  committee  consisting  of  14  Senators  and  15 
Deputies  represents  Congress  during  recess  and  is  consulted  by 
the  President  on  all  matters  affecting  legislation.  It  may  also 
convene  Congress  in  extraordinary  session. 

The  President  and  Vice  President  are  chosen  by  electors  for 
a  term  of  six  years,  the  President  being  assisted  by  a  cabinet 
of  eight  secretaries.  His  salary  is  $25,000.  The  Cabinet  is  as  fol- 
lows: Foreign  Relations,  Interior,  Justice,  Public  Instruction  and 
Fine  Arts,  Promotion,  Colonization  and  Industry,  Communications 
and  Public  Works,  Finance,  War  and  Marine. 

A  Supreme  Court,  3  circuit  courts,  and  32  district  courts  com- 
prise the  national  judiciary.  The  Supreme  Court  justices,  11  in 
number,  are  elected  by  indirect  vote  of  the  people  for  a  term  of 
six  vears. 

Mexico  is  divided  politically  into  27  States,  3  Territories,  and 
1  Federal  District.  Governors  of  the  States  are  elected  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  President,  as  are  also  the  Legislatures  and 
the  judiciary  of  each  State.  The  Territories  are  administered 
by  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  President,  while  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Federal  District  is  in  the  hands  of  three  officials, 
likewise  appointed  by  the  President 

The  States  and  Territories  are  subdivided  into  municipalities, 
each  of  which  elect  their  own  administrative  councils  and 
mayors. 

Area  and  Population. — Mexico  is  the  fourth  largest  of  the 
American  republics.  It  has  an  area  of  767,097  square  miles,  in- 
cluding a  few  insular  possessions,  and  a  population  (census  of 
1910)  of  15,063,207,  or  19.6  per  square  mile.  The  census  of  1900 
showed  a  population  of  13,607,259,  the  net  gain  in  ten  years  being 
M55j$M8-  The  sexes  are  almost  evenly  divided.  The  popula- 
tion is  of  Spanish  and  Indian  descent,  speaking  a  Spanish  dia- 
lect About  38  per  cent  is  Indian;  19  per  cent  Spanish,  and  the 
remainder  a  mixed  race.  Foreign  residents  numbered  57,000, 
two-thirds  being  from  the  United  States  and  Spain. 

The  chief  cities  (1910)  were  Mexico  (capital),  470,659;  Puebla, 
101,214;  Guadalajara,  118,799;  San  Luis  Potosi,  82,946;  Leon, 
63,263;  Monterey,  81,006;  Pachuca,  38,620;  Zacatecas,  25,905; 
Guanajuato,  35,147;  Merida,  61,999;  Queretaro,  35,001;  Morelia, 
39,116;  Oaxaca,  37469;  Orizaba,  32,894;  Aguascalientes,  44£oo; 
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Saltillo,  35,063;  Durango,  34,085;  Chihuahua,  39,061;  Vera  Cruz, 
29,164;  Toluca,  31,247;  Celaya,  25,565. 

Education  and  Religion. — Education  is  compulsory  and  is  pro- 
vided both  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States.  In  191  o 
the  national  expenditure  under  this  head  amounted  to  $3,302,476, 
and  the  States  expended  nearly  twice  this  sum.  There  were  over 
1,000,000  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  public  and  private  schools. 
The  primary  schools  aggregated  12,000;  there  are  also  many 
prosperous  private  schools  where  satisfactory  instruction  is  given, 
great  influence  being  laid  upon  the  teaching  of  the  English 
language. 

In  1905  there  were  9,083  public  elementary  schools,  with  575,- 
972  pupils;  34  secondary  schools,  with  4,231  pupils;  and  68  in- 
dustrial schools  and  colleges,  with  9,327  students. 

There  is  also  a  national  library,  an  academy  of  fine  arts,  a 
conservatory  of  music,  a  national  pathological  institute,  and  other 
academies,  museums,  and  learned  societies. 

The  chief  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  including  practically 
all  of  the  population,  but  Church  and  State  are  separate.  There 
are  7  archbishops  and  23  suffragan  bishops.  Protestant  and  other 
religious  bodies  number  about  75,000  members. 

Agriculture. — While  the  soil  of  Mexico  is  naturally  fertile  and 
adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  tropical  and  temperate  products,  cul- 
tivation is  still  largely  by  native  means  and  therefore  in  an 
undeveloped  state.  But  despite  this  fact  the  agricultural  products 
are  beginning  to  rival  the  mineral  wealth,  which  has  long  been 
famous.  The  annual  value  of  vegetable  and  animal  products  now 
exceeds  $200,000,000.  There  are  30,027,500  acres  of  cultivated 
lands,  120,444,200  acres  of  grazing  lands,  and  43,933,200  acres 
of  forest. 

Among  the  standard  crops  of  the  country  Indian  corn  should 
be  mentioned  first,  as  being  the  great  food  of  the  people  and  a 
staple  article  of  cultivation  in  every  State,  and  also  because  the 
original  home  of  maize  is  Mexico,  and  from  there  it  has  spread 
throughout  the  world.  Sugar  and  cacao  have  been  cultivated  for 
ages;  rubber  was  probably  known  by  the  early  inhabitants;  to- 
bacco was  a  favorite  crop  of  the  natives;  coffee,  the  grape,  and 
the  olive,  fruits  and  beans,  were  introduced  by  the  Spaniards; 
and  cotton  was  known  to  the  Aztecs. 

The  June,  191 1,  issue  of  the  Mexican  Agricultural  Bulletin  gave 
the  acreage  and  production  of  the  four  principal  crops  for  19 10 
as  follows:  Corn,  13,375,377  acres,  with  190,765,977  bushels  yield; 
wheat,  2,627,550  acres,  with  11,975,941  bushels  yield;  rice,  207444 
acres,  with  202,325,547  pounds  yield;  cotton,  284,368  acres,  with 
191,635  bales  (of  500  pounds)  yield. 

Three  typical  and  important  Mexican  products  are  henequen, 
chicle,  and  guayule.  Henequen  is  a  fiber  derived  from  a  cactus- 
like plant,  which  is  used  for  cordage,  native  mats,  tapestries,  ham- 
mocks, etc.    The  exports  of  this  fiber  in  the  last  10  years  have 
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had  a  total  value  of  over  $13,000,000.  Chicle  is  the  foundation 
of  all  chewing  gum.  In  1910  there  were  6,980,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $1,704,783,  exported.  Guayule  is  a  native  hush  which 
produces  a  cheaper  grade  of  rubber,  which  has  been  developed 
only  since  1903,  but  already  $65,000,000  of  capital  is  invested:  in 
this  industry.  During  the  last  4  months  of  19 10  the  output  was 
6,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $1  a  pound. 

Coffee,  tobacco,  cacao,  vanilla,  and  sugar  are  exported  in  large 
quantities.  Cotton,  which  is  largely  grown,  is  consumed  in  the 
domestic  mills  which,  in  addition,  import  cotton  from  the  United 
States. 

The  live  stock  industry  has  been  growing  rapidly,  and  the 
last  official  figures  (1902)  are  now  much  too  low.  They  were: 
Cattle,  5,142,457;  sheep,  3424430;  horses,  859,217;  mules,  334,435; 
swine,  616,139;  asses,  287,991;  goats,  4,200,011. 

The  extensive  forests  furnish  a  variety  of  valuable  woods  such 
as  mahogany,  Spanish  cedar,  and  others  peculiar  to  the  tropics. 
In  the  northern  part  large  tracts  of  pine  timber  are  found. 
Nuts,  chicle,  and  other  forest  products  are  gathered  to  consid- 
erable profit.  The  annual  production  of  nuts  alone  is  valued 
at  $400,000. 

Mining  and  Manufacturing. — For  a  long  period  the  mines  of 
Mexico  have  been  famous,  adding  immensely  to  the  national 
wealth.  The  output  of  the  five  leading  minerals  for  1910  was 
valued  at  $79482,916,  an  increase  of  $4,500,000  over  the  previous 
year.  These  minerals  were  as  follows:  Gold,  $24,214,421;  silver, 
$38,202,877;  copper,  $13,086,107;  lead,  $3404,232;  zinc,  $575^79- 
The  quantity  of  gold  produced  was  1,188,537  ounces  troy,  and  of 
silver,  72,574,220  ounces  troy. 

Other  minerals  had  an  estimated  value  as  follows:  Iron,  $600,- 
000;  coal,  $2,200,000;  mineral  oil,  $1,400,000.  Mexico  consumes 
about  4,500,000  tons  of  coal  and  about  2,000,000  tons  of  coke  an- 
nually. As  the  total  output  of  the  country  is  less  than  1,000,000 
tons  each  year,  consumers  are  at  present  dependent  on  the  United 
States  and  Europe  for  the  remainder  of  their  fuel  supply.  During 
the  six  months  ended  June  30,  191 1,  titles  were  issued  to  977 
mining  claims  in  Mexico,  covering  a  surface  area  of  36,591  acres. 

Manufactures  in  Mexico  are  limited  to  such  articles  as  sugar, 
cotton-seed  meal,  tobacco,  and  straw,  hats.  The  total  value  of  all 
manufactured  products  exported  in  1910  was  $1,768,326.  There 
were  in  1910  2,000  sugar  factories,  producing  147,904,893  kilos 
of  sugar,  and  78744,068  kilos  of  molasses;  1,674  distilleries,  pro- 
ducing 9,838,000  gallons  of  alcohol;  421  tobacco  factories,  produc- 
ing 20,229,888  pounds  of  tobacco  products;  142  cotton  factories, 
producing  goods  valued  at  $25,325,678. 

Exports  and  Imports. — The  returns  of  Mexico's  foreign  com- 
merce in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  191 1,  show  that  the 
imports  totaled  $102,918,000  against  $97433,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
1909-10,  an  increase  of  5.63  per  cent,  and  that  the  exports  were 
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valued  at  $146,876,000  as  compared  with  $130,023,000  in  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  an  advance  of  12.96  per  cent.  The  showing  is, 
on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  and  proves  the  vitality  of  the  country 
under  adverse  circumstances. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  value  of  the  imports  into 
and  exports  from  Mexico,  by  countries,  during  the  calendar  year 
1910: 


Countries 


Imports 


Exports 


Countries 


Imports 


Exports 


United  States 

Austria- 
Hungary  .. 

Belgium 

Canada   

Central 
America   .. 

France 

Germany  .... 

Great  Britain 


$61,029,681    $106,367,236 


1,010.669 
1,876,090 
1,228,578 

86,228 

9,424,083 

11.982,678 

11.609.066 


3,496,266 
740,876 

786444 

5,486,661 

3,619.767 

17,096,100 


Italy 

Spain  

South 

America  .. 
West  Indies. 
All  other 

countries  .. 


$1,037,422 
2^90,529 

M72460 
112,036 

3,431,624 


$14U6» 


Total  ....  $107,09U66 


Trade  by  articles  was  as  follows: 

Imports 

Exports 

Articles 

Value 

Articles 

Value 

Animal    products 

Vegetable    products. . . . 

Mineral    products 

Textiles    and    manufac- 
tures      

Chemical    and   pharma- 
ceutical   products . . 

Liquors,  spirituous  and 
fermented     

Paper  and  manufac- 
tures of  

Machinery    and    appa- 
ratus     

Vehicles     

Arms  and    explosives.. 

All  other  articles 


M  ,813,392 
,488,828 
28,601,623 

11,606,822 

6,226,067 

3,416,000 

2,696,710 

12.2UU856 
3,926,927 
1,549,128 
4323,612 

Total    $107,061,965 


Mineral  products: 

Gold     

SiWer    

Other     

Vegetable    products.., 

Animal    products 

Manufactures    

All  other  articles.... 


Total 


$24,484,372 
88,700,017 

18.C 


43.91ft.StS 

10.140,716 

U7MK 

1.04UB 


Extracted  rubber  was  exported  in  the  year  1910-n  to  the  value 
of  $10,594,000,  and  crude  guayule  or  the  untreated  plant  to  the 
value  of  $5,899,000,  giving  a  total  of  $16,493,000  from  an  industry 
which  only  a  few  years  ago  was  nonexistent,  and  was  then  begun 
only  as  an  experiment. 

Raw  henequen  was  exported  in  the  fiscal  ye*ar  1910-11  to  the 
value  of  $12,531,000  against  $11,048,000  in  the  preceding  year. 
Coffee  scored  a  fair  gain,  $4,312,000  against  $4,003,000.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  exports  of  a  few  other  vegetable  products  in 
the  year  1910-11 :  Chicle  or  chewing  gum,  $1,873,000;  timber  and 
cabinet  woods,  $1,720,000;  raw  ixtle,  $1,595,000;  chick-peas,  $1> 
539,ooo;  vanilla,  $1,315,000;  frijole  (kidney  beans),  $741,000;  leaf 
tobacco,  $535,000. 
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The  Mexican  Chamber  of  Deputies  passed  the  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  which  provided  for  an  increase 
of  $2,870,000  (American  currency)  over  the  current  year.  The 
total  is  $55,500,000,  divided  chiefly  as  follows:  Executive,  $129,* 
000;  legislative,  $634,000;  judicial,  $348,000;  foreign  relations, 
$1,020,000;  gobemacion,  $7,316,000;  justice,  $824,000;  public  in- 
struction, $4,043,000;  fomento,  $2,042,000;  hacienda,  $17,500,000; 
war  and  marine,  $14,900,000. 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are :  Customs,  $25,000,000 ;  internal 
revenues,  $23,000,000.  No  exact  figures  for  the  past  year  are  ob- 
tainable, on  account  of  governmental  disturbances. 

The  Public  Debt  of  Mexico  in  1913,  at  the  close  of  the  Madero 
administration,  totaled  $219,537,264,  divided  as  follows:  External, 
$150,475,498;  Internal,  $68,925,067;  Floating,  $136,699. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  gold  peso,  of  100  centavos,  valued 
at  49.8  cents  American  money.  Gold  coins  are  5  and  10  peso 
pieces,  silver  coins  are  1  peso  and  10,  20,  and  50  centavo  pieces, 
and  there  are  fractional  coins  of  bronze  and  nickel.  The  total 
coinage  for  the  fiscal  year  1909-10  aggregated  $4,052,780,  com- 
posed of  gold  coins,  $2,505,000;  silver,  $1442,000;  nickel,  $103,030, 
and  bronze,  $2,750. 

Banking. — The  National  Bank  of  Mexico,  with  a  capital  of 
$32,000,000,  is  the  chief  financial  institution.  There  are  three 
classes  of  chartered  banks,  known  as  banks  of  issue,  banks  of  en- 
couragement, and  mortgage  banks.  There  are  24  banks  of  issue. 
The  capital  stock  of  these  banks  on  June  30,  1910,  was  $59,162,400; 
deposits  payable  on  demand,  $33*777483;  time  deposits,  $28,896,- 
961;  notes  in  circulation,  $55,856,010;  reserve  funds,  $16,538,268; 
emergency  funds,  $9,640,365;  and  sundry  creditors,  $194,343,065. 
There  are  two  mortgage  banks  with  capital,  $4,980,000;  bonds  in 
circulation,  $22,362491;  reserve  funds,  $391,215;  and  deposits, 
$2,058474;  and  6  banks  of  encouragement  with  capital,  $23,804,- 
400;  reserve  funds,  $1,169,165;  and  deposits  of  all  descriptions, 
$13,137,176. 

Army  and  Navy*— Service  in  the  army  is  voluntary  for  3,  4, 
and  5  years,  but  may  be  supplemented  by  conscription.  The  reg- 
ular army  in  1909  numbered  3,221  officers  and  26,745  privates. 
The  army  in  191  t  became  disorganized,  but  is  now  in  process  of 
reorganization.  The  official  strength  is  28  battalions  01  infantry, 
14  regiments  of  cavalry,  besides  various  scattered  detachments  of 
artillery,  engineers,  etc. 

The  navy  consists  of  the  following  coast-defense  vessels:  9 
gunboats,  5  torpedo  boats,  and  1  small  cruiser. 

Trade  Routes. — With  a  coast  line  of  2,800  miles  on  the  Pacific, 
and  of  1,600  miles  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
Mexico  is  easily  accessible.  There  are  24  ports  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  31  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Most  of  the  natural  har- 
bors are  on  the  Pacific  side,  the  best  known  being  the  Bay  of 
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Acapulco.  On  the  Atlantic  side  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico  have 
been  improved  so  that  they  are  now  the  most  important  commer- 
cial centers.  Following  are  the  ports  of  entry  open  to  foreign 
trade:  The  Gulf  ports  are  Campeche,  Puerto  Mexico,  Chetumal, 
Frontera,  Isla  del  Carmen,  Isla  de  Mujeres,  Progreso,  Puerto 
Morelos,  Tampico,  Tuxpan,  and  Vera  Cruz.  Pacific  ports  arc 
Acapulco,  Altata,  Bahia  de  la  Magdalena,  Guayamas,  La  Paz, 
Manzanillo,  Mazatlan,  Puerto  Angel,  Salina  Cruz,  San  Bias,  San 
Jose  del  Cabo,  Santa  Rosalia,  Todos  los  Santos,  and  San  Benito. 

The  rivers  of  Mexico,  although  numerous,  afford  but  scanty 
means  of  navigation.  The  Usumacinta,  Grijalva,  and  Panuco 
are  the  most  important,  the  two  former  being  navigable  for 
ocean  steamers  a  distance  of  90  miles  and  75  miles,  respectively. 
The  Panuco  is  navigated  by  a  regular  line  of  steamers  for 
250  miles.  The  Rio  Grande,  the  Lerma,  and  Mexcala  are  nav- 
igable for  short  distances  only.  Mexico  has  several  extensive 
lakes,  among  which  is  Chapala,  100  miles  long  by  35  miles  wide. 

The  total  number  of  vessels,  including  coastwise  and  foreign, 
entering  the  ports  of  Mexico  during  1910  was  6,890  steam  of 
12,563,092  gross  tons  and  3,578  sailing  of  224,785  gross  tons.  The 
total  number  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels  entering  from  foreign 
countries  was  1,943,  of  which  690  carried  the  American  flag. 

On  Sept.  16,  1910,  there  were  15,260  miles  of  railway,  including 
3,007  miles  controlled  by  various  States.  These  lines  were 
largely  built  by  private  capital,  but  the  Government  holds  a  large 
amount  of  the  stock.  The  National  Railways  system  owned 
5,896  miles,  and  controlled  8,612  miles  additional.  Only  54  miles 
were  added  during  the  remainder  of  that  fiscal  year.  In  1910 
the  railways  carried  10,839,154  passengers,  and  11,769.281  tons 
of  freight,  the  gross  earnings  from  the  former  being  $8,573,924, 
and  from  the  latter,  $32,487,667. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To  the   United  States 

Senor  Don   Manuel  Calero,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 
Senor  Don  Arturo  de  la  Cueva,  First  Secretary. 

From    the    United   States 

Henry  Lane  Wilson,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary,  Mexico. 
Montgomery  Schuyler,  Jr.,   Secretary  of  Embassy. 
Arnold  Shanklin,  Consul  General,  Mexico. 
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MONACO 

Capital — Monaco 

Prince — Albert    (acceded    Sept    10,    1889) 

THE  independent  principality  of  Monaco  occupies  an  area 
of  eight  square  miles,  and  is  situated  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean coast  in  Europe,  between  France  and  Italy.  It  is 
a  mountainous  country,  with  a  population  of  19,921,  and  includes 
the  towns  of  Monaco,  Monte  Carlo,  and  La  Condamine.  Monte 
Carlo  has  a  famous  gaming  establishment  which  pays  an  annual 
license  to  the  Prince. 

The  history  of  Monaco  dates  from  the  tenth  century  when 
the  principality  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Grimaldi,  a 
Genoese  family.  In  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  ruled  by  Spain 
and  later  by  France.  The  principality  was  reestablished  in  1814, 
and  in  1861  the  Prince  ceded  45  square  miles  of  his  possessions 
to  France. 

A  constitution  was  proclaimed  January  7,  191 1,  providing 
for  a  National  Council  elected  by  ballot.  This  Council  consists 
of  21  members  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  exercises 
legislative  power,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Prince.  The 
executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Prince,  who  is  assisted  by  a 
Ministry  and  a  Council  of  State.  There  are  three  communes, 
each  administered  by  local  bodies.  In  the  election  of  these  of- 
ficials women  are  granted  the  right  to  vote.  The  French  system 
of  laws  and  justice  has  been  adopted. 

A  small  percentage  of  the  inhabitants  are  connected  with 
agricultural  and  commercial  enterprises.  Orange  and  lemon 
groves  are  found  about  Monaco,  the  capital,  and  olives  are  grown 
in  some  sections.  The  leading  industry  is  providing  accommoda- 
tions for  tourists,  of  whom  it  is  estimated  there  are  1,000,000  an- 
nually. 

The  principal  source  of  revenue  is  the  gaming  tables,  $350,000 
being  paid  annually  for  the  concession.  The  money  thus  derived 
practically  covers  all  Government  expenses.  In  19 17  the  sum 
paid  to  the  Government  will  be  increased  to  $400,000,  in  1927 
to  $450,000,  and  in  1937  to  $500,000. 

The  only  coin  issued  is  the  100-franc  piece,  valued  the  same 
as  in  France.     The  State  also  issues  its  own  postage  stamps. 
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MONTENEGRO 

( Crnagora.    Kara-dagh) 

Capital— Cettinje 

King — Nicholas   I     (acceded   Aug.    14,   i860) 

THE  Kingdom  of  Montenegro  is  situated  in  the  northwest 
of  Turkey,  in  the  western  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
It  lies  between  lat.  41  °  55'  and  43 °  18'  N.,  and  between 
long.  180  30'  and  20 °  E.  The  area  of  the  country  is  elevated  and 
Stony,  with  a  few  scattered  patches  of  fertile  land.  Lofty  moun- 
tain peaks  are  in  the  northeast.  The  Zeta  and  Moraca  are  the 
leading  rivers,  and  the  Zeta  Valley  is  the  most  fertile  portion. 
The  forests  are  rich  in  valuable  timbers.  The  country  has  a 
frontage  on  the  Adriatic  Sea  of  but  a  few  miles. 

History  and  Government. — Montenegro  was  a  member  of  the 
Servian  Kingdom  up  to  1389,  when  it  was  seized  by  the  Turks. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Montenegrins 
sought  the  protection  of  Russia,  and  the  combined  forces  de- 
feated the  Turkish  army.  After  another  period  of  unrest,  Monte- 
negro was  recognized  as  an  independent  State  by  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  1878. 

Montenegro  is  a  hereditary  constitutional  monarchy  under  a 
constitution  granted  in  1905.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in 
the  King,  who  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  coniposed  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  Ministers  of  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  Justice,  Fi- 
nance and  Public  Works,  War,  and  Worship  and  Public  Instruc- 
tion. The  Assembly,  or  Council  of  State  is  made  up  of  76  mem- 
bers elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  country  is  divided  into 
five  districts,  each  under  the  supervision  of  a  Governor.  The 
Servian  code  of  laws  is  in  force,  and  there  are  courts  in  the 
56  rural  districts  and  five  chief  towns.  As  the  result  of  a 
resolution  passed  unanimously  by  the  Assembly,  August  28,  1910, 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  occupation  of  the  throne  by  the 
present  ruler,  he  assumed  the  title  of  King. 

Population  and  Social  Condition, — The  area  of  the  country  is 
3,630  square  miles,  and  the  population  is  estimated  at  250,0001 
The  leading  towns  are  Podgoritza  with  about  10,000  inhabitants, 
Dulcigno,  5,000;  Cettinje,  4,500,  and  Antivari.  2,500.  The  in- 
habitants belong  to  the  Servian  branch  of  the  Slav  race. 

Education  in  the  elementary  schools  is  compulsory  and  free. 
There  is  a  girl's  high  school,  a  college  for  boys,  and  a  theological 
seminary. 

Nearly  all  the  people  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church, 
which  is  loosely  related  to  the  State.  The  bishops  are  appointed 
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by  the  King,  and  in  rural  districts  the  clergy  are  maintained  by 
a  household  tax.  There  are  about  15,000  Mohammedans  and 
10,000  Roman  Catholics. 

Trade  and  Industry. — Montenegro  is  largely  a  farming,  graz-  f 
ing,  and  fruit-growing  country.  The  principal  crops  are  cereals, 
including  buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  tobacco.  An  Italian  company 
has  the  exclusive  concession  for  tobacco.  The  vine  is  also  culti- 
vated, and  quinces,  figs,  olives,  dates,  and  almonds  flourish.  In 
1909  live  stock  numbered:  Sheep,  400,000;  goats,  100,000;  cattle, 
60,000;  swine,  10,000;  horses,  4,000.  Bees  are  also  kept  with 
profitable  results. 

The  forests  abound  in  beech,  oak,  chestnut,  and  other  trees, 
but  nothing  has  been  done  to  develop  the  timber  resources. 

The  leading  articles  of  export  are  animal  products,  honey 
and  beeswax,  olive  oil,  wine,  and  tobacco.  The  imports  are 
mainly  cotton  goods,  rice,  corn,  coffee,  sugar,  petroleum,  and  salt 
The  countries  sharing  the  bulk  of  the  commerce  are  Russia, 
France,  Austria-Hungary,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Turkey.  The 
total  value  of  exports  in  1907  (last  figures  published)  was  $280,- 
000,  and  the  imports,  $1,300,000. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  year  1910  balanced  at 
$713,300.  The  revenue  is  derived  largely  from  customs,  monop- 
olies, and  land  tax.  The  public  debt  in  this  year  amounted  to 
$1,250,000.  The  four  banks  engaged  in  business  in  the  country 
are  the  National  Bank  of  Montenegro,  at  Cettinje  and  Antivan, 
the  Bank  of  Montenegro  at  Cettinj6,  and  the  banks  of  Podgoritza, 
and  Niksic. 

The  perper  is  the  monetary  unit,  nominally  equal  to  the  Austrian 
crown  (about  20  cents).  A  small  amount  of  the  native  money 
in  gold,  silver,  nickel,  and  bronze  is  minted. 

Defense  and  Trade  Routes — Every  male  upon  reaching  the  age 
of  18  years  is  liable  to  service  in  the  army  for  a  period  of  45 
years.  For  two  years  he  serves  in  the  recruit  class,  33  years  in 
the  active  army,  and  10  years  in  the  reserve.  Physically  defective 
men  receive  hght  duties.  The  able-bodied  men  serve  not  more 
than  15  days  a  year.    The  war  strength  is  estimated  at  30,000  men. 

The  seaports  of  the  country  are  Dulcigno  and  Antivari.  A 
line  of  railway  connects  Antivari  and  the  Lake  of  Scutari,  a  dis- 
tance of  21  miles.  A  line  of  steamers  plies  upon  this  lake.  The 
larger  towns  are  connected  by  good  highways,  but  many  parts 
of  the  interior  are  wild  and  almost  impassable. 

U.  S.  Diplomatic  Service. 

Jacob  G.  Schurman,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Athena, 

Greece. 
Frederic  Ogden  de  Billier,  Secretary  of  Legntion. 


MOROCCO 

(Maghrib-el-Aksa.   El  Gharb) 

Capitals — Fez  and  Morocco 

Sultan — Mulai  Abdul  Hafid  (proclaimed  Aug.  25,  1907) 

THE  Sultanate  of  Morocco  is  situated  in  the  northwestern 
corner  of  Africa,  adjoining  Algeria  on  the  east,  and  the 
Desert  of  Sahara.  It  extends  along  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  the  Atlantic  coast  for  a  distance  of  800  miles.  The 
surface  of  the  country  is  generally  mountainous,  being  traversed 
by  several  chains  of  the  Atlas  range.  The  rivers  are  unimportant 
with  the  exception  of  the  Sebu  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  which  is 
open  to  light  boats  for  a  distance  of  125  miles,  and  the  Muluya 
which  empties  into  the  Mediterranean  after  a  course  of  400  miles. 
Morocco  is  well  watered,  and  wooded  valleys  are  found  along 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  Atlas  Mountains. 

History  and  Government. — In  the  early  period  Morocco  was 
known  as  the  Roman  Province  of  Mauretania  Tingitana.  Fol- 
lowing the  decline  of  the  Empire,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Vandals.  The  Arabians  took  possession  in  698,  and  for  several 
centuries  the  history  of  the  country  is  the  rise  and  fall  of  petty 
dynasties.  Pirates  and  wild  mountain  tribes  overran  the  coun- 
try until  1817,  when  piracy  was  prohibited.  The  influence  of 
Christian  nations,  in  1814,  brought  about  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
The  wild  tribes  resumed  activities  in  Spanish  territory  in  later 
years,  resulting  in  a  war  between  the  countries  in  1859.  Since 
1905  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  have  revealed  a  political 
interest  in  Morocco  which  has  resulted  in  unrest  and  many  diplo- 
matic negotiations.  France's  interest  was  the  result  of  large 
financial  loans.  In  191 1  that  country  reached  an  agreement  with 
Germany  by  which  France's  interests  in  Morocco  were  recognized 
as  paramount. 

The  Government  is  an  absolute  despotism.  The  Sultan  is  the 
sole  ruler,  and  is  recognized  as  the  Chief  of  State  and  head  of 
the  religion.  He  is  assisted  by  a  Grand  Vizier  and  cabinet  of  six 
ministers,  namely :  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Minister  of  War, 
Minister  of  Home  Affairs,  Chief  Treasurer,  Chief  Administrator 
of  Customs,  and  the  Chief  Chamberlain.  The  throne  is  heredi- 
tary in  the  male  line,  and  the  ministers  are  vested  with  no 
power  other  than  that  given  them  by  the  Sultan.  In  1906  the 
Powers  suggested  a  number  of  reforms  in  the  administration* 
which  the  Sultan  agreed  to  institute.  Under  this  plan  a  Moorish 
police  force  is  being  established,  and  arrangements  are  being 
made  to  safeguard  the  rights  and  privileges  of  foreigners.    The 
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administration  of   the  local   government  is  entrusted  to   Caids, 
or  Governors  of  tribes. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  Morocco  is  estimated  at 
220,000  square  miles.  The  population  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  6,000,000  to  10,000,000.  Wandering  tribes  and 
the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country  make  a  careful  calculation 
impossible.  The  natives  are  principally  Berbers,  Arabs,  Tuaregs, 
Jews,  Moors,  and  negroes.  The  principal  cities  are  Fez,  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Government,  with  about  140,000  inhabitants;  Tangier 
with  30,000,  Marakesh  with  50,000,  and  Morocco,  the  southern 
capital,  with  25,000.  The  foreign  population  is  about  20,000,  of 
whom  10,550  are  Spanish. 

The  interior  of  Morocco,  although  generally  open  to  travelers, 
is  not  permanently  occupiable  as  yet  on  account  of  lack  of  se- 
curity to  both  life  and  property.  Immigration  is  confined  prin- 
cipally to  the  so-called  French  zone  of  influence  along  the  coast, 
centering  especially  in  and  about  Casablanca,  but  the  influx  of 
Germans  is  also  visibly  increasing  in  the  vicinity  of  Mogador. 

Education  and  Religion. — The  school  system  is  still  in  a  primi- 
tive state.  The  Jews  maintain  schools  at  Tangier,  Fez,  and 
Mogador  where  Hebrew,  French,  and  household  sciences  are 
taught.  There  is  a  Franco- Arab  school  at  Tangier  with  12a 
pupils,  and  a  French  college  with  an  attendance  of  90  pupils. 
A  German  school  is  located  at  Tangier.  One  primary  school, 
known  as  the  "little  college/1  is  maintained  in  which  250  pupils 
are  instructed  in  French  by  15  professors.  Throughout  the  coun- 
try there  are  small  schools  where  the  Koran  is  chiefly  taught.  The 
mass  of  Moroccans  are  deprived  of  instruction  except  in  the 
Koran. 

The  State  religion  is  Mohammedan,  comprising  practically  all 
the  people.  The  Catholics  have  two  churches  in  Tangiers,  and 
chapels  in  different  ports.  They  are  represented  by  Spanish 
priests.  The  Protestants  have  a  church  at  Tangier,  and  a  num- 
ber of  ministers  and  missionaries.  There  is  a  Jewish  synagogue 
in  every  large  town.  There  are  about  300,000  Jews,  and  15,000 
Christians. 

Industries. — The  industries  are  primitive  and  undeveloped. 
Agriculture  and  stock  raising  are  the  chief  occupations,  being  en- 
gaged in  by  the  Berbers  and  Arabs.  About  65  per  cent  of  the 
land  is  tillable,  but  less  than  10  per  cent  is  tilled  and  that  only 
roughly.  A  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  lead  a  pastoral  life 
and  subsist  principally  on  their  herds  and  flocks.  The  chief 
products  are  wheat,  barley,  corn,  millet,  beans,  peas,  lemons,  dates, 
figs,  olives,  and  oranges.  The  live  stock  are  mainly  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  and  small  horses,  which  are  numerous.  The  exportation 
of  live  stock  is  prohibited,  however,  except  through  the  port  of 
Tangier,  and  there  it  is  restricted. 

In  addition  to  the  agricultural  resources,  rich  mineral  deposits 
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of  copper,  iron,  lead,  antimony,  sulphur,  silver,  gold,  and  pe- 
troleum are  also  said  to  exist.  The  hostility  of  the  interior 
tribes  prevents  any  extensive  European  mining  enterprises,  but 
several  companies  have  been  organized.  The  promulgation  of 
a  mining  law  applicable  to  Morocco  is  now  under  international 
consideration,  and  its  publication  is  being  anxiously  awaited. 

The  country  is,  in  fact,  still  in  the  rudimentary  stage  of  both 
economic  and  commercial  development  Only  foreign  capital 
seems  available  for  the  development  of  trade,  agriculture,  the 
mooted  irrigation  projects,  railroads,  etc.  In  the  coastal  regions 
some  progress  is  being  made,  but  the  vast  rich  interior  remains 
unexploited,  with  a  large  section  actually  unexplored. 

Morocco  has  almost  no  native  manufactures,  and  because  of  the 
condition  of  its  unskilled  labor  it  is  not  likely  to  develop  this  class 
of  industry.  The  original  industries  have  become  almost  extinct 
Formerly  richly  woven  silks,  woolens,  and  embroideries  were  ex- 
tensively produced;  but  the  slipper,  jillaba,  and  carpet  industries 
are  now  all  that  remain,  although  there  is  a  constantly  decreasing 
quantity  of  tiles  and  pottery  still  manufactured  in  the  interior. 
These  economic  changes  have  taken  place  on  account  of  the  in- 
troduction of  similar  and  cheaper  products  of  European  and  ma- 
chine-made origin.  Although  $267,824  worth  of  slippers  was 
exported  in  1910,  this  industry  is  nevertheless  uncertain. 

The  best  carpets  are  made  at  Rabat.  Perhaps  4,000  to  5,000 
carpets — which  are  woven  exclusively  by  women — are  annually 
manufactured  in  Morocco,  principally  for  domestic  demand. 

The  dyeing  of  native  leather,  for  which  Morocco  has  long 
been  famous,  on  account  of  the  softness  of  its  tone,  its  texture, 
and  its  flexibility,  continues  to  be  practiced  in  Tafilet,  Sus,  Mo- 
rocco City,  Fez,  Tetuan,  and  Rabat,  but  artificial  dyes  are  also 
being  substituted  in  the  modern  process. 

Among  recent  industries  may  be  mentioned  successful  Euro- 
pean efforts  in  operating  gristmills,  and  especially  in  the  canning 
and  exportation  of  tunny  fish  and  sardines. 

Exports  and  Imports. — The  foreign  trade  for  1910  amounted  to 
$19,049,790,  comprised  of  $7,223,812  exports,  and  $11,825,978  im- 
ports ;  as  against  a  total  of  $22,276,728  for  1909.  The  decrease  in 
exports  is  accounted  for  by  the  interior  tribal  disturbances  of  the 
country  and  its  military  occupation  in  certain  heavily  producing 
regions.  Great  Britain  continues  to  lead  in  the  import  trade,  with 
France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  following  in  the  order  named.  With 
reference  to  imports  from  the  United  States,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  any  estimate  of  their  aggregate  value.  Morocco  offers  an 
extensive  and  important  field  for  American  products,  but  thus  fir 
manufacturers  and  exporters  in  the  United  States  have  limited 
themselves  to  circulating  their  literature,  which  under  the  circum- 
stances produces  little  result. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  exports  for  1910, 
with  the  snares  of  the  leading  countries: 
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Articles 


United 

States 


Great 
Britain 


France 


Germany 


Spain 


All  other 
countries 


Total 


1 •■  •    • ••  ... 1 
1  •  •  *    *••%•• 


Almonds    ... 

Carpets   

Coriander  

Cummin  seed  ....     $2,559 

Eggs    

Fenugreek    

Guns     

Hides  and  skins: 

Goatskins    ....    177,344 

Sheepskins    

Leather   work  

Nuts    

Olive  oil   1,048 

Slippers    

All  other  articles.       3,015 


$253,880 


11,251 
11,971 
56,970 
70,507 
18,071 

8,939 

208,599 

4,662 

271 

51,835 

7,087 

8,864 

594 

1,291,049 


$89,743 
1,608 
9311 
8,152 
19,496 
30,566 
8,082 

96,449 

809,253 

190,080 

1,926 

64,217 

9,017 

2,574 

94,340 

725,122 


$457,982 
401 
12,198 
28,936 
6,312 
37,050 
22,468 

19,513 

134,646 

65,205 

'  199,475 

"*Y,845 

'  848.836 


$4,284  $2,025  $807374 

5,543  524  9,004 

994    47,618 

607,189    689,967 

286  17,496  156,894 

175  9,481  58,277 


63,802 

686 

636 

1,711 

5^22 

936 

34 

19,215 

221,944 


49,737 

16,799 

4,133 

'  '3,646 


153,675 
364,844 


233,440 

845,727 

264,716 

8,908 

824,094 

17,040 

10,365 

267^24 

3,454,810 


Total    $184,466  $1393,488  $1,655,426  $1,835,717  $982,956  $621,503  $7,223312 

The  imports,  with  the  principal  countries  of  origin,  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: 


Articles 


United 
States 


Great 
Britain 


France 


Germany 


bpain 


Begium 


Total 


Beds   

Canned   goods    ... 

Cement   

Cloth,   clothing 

Manufactured. 
Cotton: 

Raw  

Cottonseed    oil.... 
Flour  and  semolina 

Glassware    

Iron    

Lard    

Lumber    

Machinery    

Matches  

Nails  

Petroleum  

Sewing  machines.. 

Soap    

Zinc    

All  other  articles. 


$1,007 
1,084 
1,010 


$6,042 

2,035 

1323 

19,300 

2,982476 

44386 
49,244 
12,795 

866 
34,408 

626 


$1,042 
2,559 

12,934 
136,151 
231,303 

2,269 

20,767 

293,842 

1,728 

3379 

442 


$296 


2,644 
3,949 
8,635 


3.951 

1,590 

4,018 

11348 


$716 
5,237 

'7.815 
18341 

826 


360 


$11,937 

"2,463 

156 

233 

12,286 

1,755 

24,530 


1,007 
1378 


49,674 
495 


31345 


4,218 
449 
1,040 
7,161 
1,599 
28,756 
7349 
1,494485 


19,598 

24,426 

2,418 

536 

379 

13,712 

1.999 

3,696,990 


17,862 

198 

5,467 

126 

2,429 


210 


692 

3,906 

•  «  ■  •  •  »  ■ 


434 

1,312,994 


851 
252,990 


320,243 


$8,096 

9371 

29338 

166,215 

3,246,499 

47,687 

76,192 

321397 

9,799 
14.183 
968 
73,038 
42,966 
46397 
15,462 
68,746 

4,902 

42,468 

10,833 

7.531,881 


Total    $86,800  $4,696357  $4,467,964  $1375,941  $287,946  $378,200  $11,825,978 

1  Finance. — The  revenue  of  the  country  is  derived  from  levies  on 
property,  confiscation,  fines,  customs,  and  government  monoplies. 
The  expenditures  are  directed  by  the  Sultan.  The  revenue  is 
estimated  at  $2,500,000  a  year,  of  which  the  customs  duties  form 
four-fifths.  A  rate  of  12.5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  of  which  10  per 
cent  goes  to  the  treasury  and  2.5  per  cent  toward  a  special  fund 
for  certain  public  works,  is  levied  on  practically  all  imports.  An 
international  company  has  the  exclusive  concession  for  the  tobacco 
trade,  and  pays  an  annual  fee  of  $230,000  for  the  privilege. 
The  public  debt,  in  1910,  was  estimated  at  $61,224,800.     The 
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French  loans  amounted  to  $12,400,000,  the  German  $560,000.  Other 
items  are  war  indemnities  and  advances,  and  a  new  Moorish  State 
Bank  loan,  made  in  1910,  of  $20,224,800.  The  French  loans  bearing 
5  per  cent  interest  are  payable  semiannually  up  to  1914. 

The  State  Bank  of  Morocco  is  the  leading  financial  institution, 
and  is  empowered  to  issue  notes.  Other  banks  established  in  the 
tountry  are  La  Compagnie  Algerienne,  capital  $5,000,000;  Le 
Credit  Foncier  d'Algerie,  capital  $8,000,000,  and  the  Deutsche 
Orientbank,  with  a  capital  of  $4,000,000.  Besides  these  there  are 
several  private  banking  concerns.  Five  new  branches  of  bank- 
ing houses  were  opened  during  1910. 

Moorish  coins,  minted  in  Europe,  are  in  circulation,  the  "dollar** 
comprising  10  "dirhems."  The  values  of  these  coins  fluctuate 
widely.  Spanish  coin  is  also  current,  and  many  tribes  adhere 
to  exchange  and  barter  methods. 

Defense  and  Trade  Routes. — The  army  is  loosely  organized, 
consisting  of  approximately  10,000  cavalry,  and  40,000  infantry. 
There  is  also  a  body  of  artillery  composed  of  about  1,000  men, 
Mounted  and  foot  police  are  stationed  in  the  larger  towns  and 
ports.  Besides  the  native  troops  there  are  authorized  French  and 
Italian  army  posts. 

Morocco  has  no  railroads,  and  the  sole  means  of  transporta- 
tion is  by  pack  animal.  The  roads  of  the  country  are  bridle 
paths,  worn  by  caravans  and  travelers.  The  country  is  connected 
with  the  principal  ports  of  Europe  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
by  direct  steamers.  The  leading  seaports  are  Casablanca, 
Larache,  Mazagan,  Mogador,  Rabat,  Saffi,  Tangier,  and  Tetuan. 
Over  3,000  vessels  visit  these  ports  annually,  one-third  of  them 
being  British. 

Public  improvements  since  1908  have  been  regulated  by  the 
customs  act  of  Algeciras,  and  an  annual  sum  of  $300,000  is  avail- 
able for  this  purpose.  The  Committee  of  Public  Works  is  com- 
posed of  six  delegates  of  the  diplomatic  corps  and  three  delegates 
of  the  Moorish  Government,  and  has  adopted  a  program  of 
works  to  be  carried  out  within  a  period  of  six  years,  costing 
altogether  about  $1,500,000.  The  works  are  especially  designed 
for  the  improvement  and  facilitation  of  trade;  consequently  they 
cover  such  matters  as  harbors,  and  roads  leading  to  local  custom 
houses.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road from  Tangier  to  Alkazar  is  now  under  consideration,  and 
will  be  effected  in  the  near  future. 


Fred    W.    Carpenter,    Envoy    Extraordinary    and    Minister    Plenipotentiary, 
Tangier. 


U.  S.    Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

Fred    W.    Carpenter,    Envoy    Extraord 

Tangier. 
Cyrus  F.  Wicker,  Secretary  of  Legation. 
Maxwell  Blake,  Consul  General,  Tangier 
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NEPAL 

Ca/nVaJ— Katmandu 

Maharaja — Bahadur  Shamsher.  Jang  (acceded  May  17,  1881) 

THE  independent  State  of  Nepal  is  located  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Himalayas  to  the  north  of  India,  and  has  as 
its  boundaries  Tibet  on  the  north,  Sidhim  on  the  east,  and 
Bengal,  British  India,  and  the  United  Provinces  on  the  south  and 
west  The  area  is  about  54,000  square  miles,  the  extreme  length 
north  and  south  is  500  miles,  and  the  breadth  150  miles.  The  sur- 
face of  the  country  is  composed  of  stretches  of  long  hills  and 
mountains,  while  along  the  northern  frontier  are  the  highest 
peaks  in  the  world.  The  slopes  of  the  hills  are  used  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  while  the  southern  lowland  is  thickly  wooded  and 
traversed  by  small  streams. 

History  and  Government. — In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  Nepal  was  ruled  by  rajahs.  The  native  Gorkhas  invaded 
Tibet  in  1790,  but  were  later  driven  back  and  defeated  by  the 
Chinese,  who  limited  the  Nepal  power.  The  Nepalese  continued 
their  encroachments  along  the  frontier  until  1814  when  the  British 
declared  war  and  seized  a  good  portion  of  the  territory.  During 
the  Indian  mutiny  in  1857,  the  native  ruler  and  troops  assisted 
the  British,  and  since  that  time  friendly  relations  have  been  main- 
tained with  the  Indian  Government. 

The  Government  is  a  military  oligarchy  of  which  the  Maharaja 
is  the  nominal  head.  The  Prime  Minister  is  vested  with  the 
power  of  governing  and  there  is  a  council.  Various  courts  are 
scattered  throughout  the  State,  and  under  British  influence  Nepal 
has  made  considerable  progress. 

Social  Condition  and  Trade. — The  population  is  estimated  at 

4,000,000.     Katmandu,  the  capital,  has  about  50,000  inhabitants. 
'he  native  population  consists  of  Gorkhas,  Magars,  and  mixed 
tribes  of  Mongolians  and  Hindus. 

Native  priests  look  after  the  education  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
the  children  of  the  wealthy  families  are  sent  to  schools  in  British 
India.  The  greater  portion  of  the  population  are  illiterate. 
Buddhism  and  Hinduism  are  the  predominating  religions. 

Agriculture  is  the  leading  industry,  and  the  crops  grown  in- 
clude rice,  wheat,  corn,  sugar  cane,  potatoes,  cotton,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, tobacco,  ginger,  and  hemp.  Sheep  and  goats  are  raised. 
Opium,  spices,  gums,  and  oil  seeds  are  also  exported.  The  manu- 
factures are  chiefly  cotton  cloth,  brass,  pottery,  copper,  iron,  paper, 
and  wood  carvings.  There  are  deposits  of  iron,  copper,  lead, 
lignite,  and  zinc. 
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The  principal  trade  route  is  from  Katmandu,  the  capital,  to 
the  Bengal  frontier.  The  bulk  of  trade  is  with  British  India  and 
Tibet.  The  trade  with  India  for  1910  was:  Exports,  $2,745,000; 
imports,  $1,020,000. 

The  annual,  revenue,  estimated  at  $5,000,000,  is  chiefly  derived 
from  the  customs,  monopolies,  and  land  rent. 


THE  NETHERLANDS 

(Koninkrijk  der  Ncdcrlanden) 

Capital — The  Hague 

Queen — Wilhelmina   (acceded  Nov.  23,   1890) 

THE  constitutional  monarchy,  the  Netherlands,  or  Holland, 
is  situated  on  the  northwest  coast  of  central  Europe,  be- 
tween lat.  500  45'  and  530  32'  N.,  and  between  long.  30 
25'  and  70  12'  E.,  and  has  as  its  boundaries  Germany  on  the  east, 
Belgium  on  the  south,  and  the  North  Sea  on  the  north  and  west 
The  coast  of  the  country  is  indented  by  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  the 
estuaries  of  the  Schelde  and  the  Maas.  Holland  is  recognized 
as  the  flattest  country  in  continental  Europe,  consisting  of  stretches 
of  low  sand  hills  and  plains  which  in  many  places  are  below  sea 
level.  Dikes  are  built  in  many  places  to  guard  the  country  against 
the  sea.  Between  the  dunes  and  dikes  is  a  large  fertile  area 
known  as  the  polders.  The  country  is  watered  by  three  large 
rivers,  the  Rhine,  the  Maas,  and  the  Schelde,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  streams.    A  network  of  canals  covers  the  country. 

Early  History — The  Netherlands  were  part  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire up  to  the  year  400,  when  the  country  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Franks.  In  the  eighth  century  Charles  the  Great  divided 
the  country  into  several  districts,  under  the  rule  of  dukes  and 
counts.  Northmen  entered  in  the  following  century.  Later 
the  burghers  built  up  prosperous  towns,  and  the  district  was  di- 
vided into  independent  lordships.  The  country  became  part  of 
the  Spanish  Emperor,  Charles  V's  dominion  in  the  16th  century. 
Persecution  by  Spanish  officials  in  conjunction  with  the  usurpa- 
tion of  rights  formerly  granted  the  people  resulted  in  rebellion 
in  1572.  The  Dutch  were  aided  by  an  English  army  in  1585, 
but  the  English  were  of  little  assistance.  On  the  sea  the  Dutch 
navy  defeated  the  Spanish  forces,  and  took  possession  of  the 
Spanish-Portuguese  possessions  in  the  East  Indies.  Peace  was 
declared  in  1609,  and  the  independence  of  the  country  was  rec-  < 
ognized.  The  truce  with  Spain  came  to  an  end  in  162 1,  and  the 
Dutch  became  involved  in  the  30-Years'  War,  after  which  all 
the  Powers  except  Spain  recognized  the  Dutch  Republic.  In  1797 
the  country  came  under  the  power  of  France.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  in  1814,  Holland  and  Belgium  were  united  as  the  King- 
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dom  of  the  Netherlands.  Belgium  seceded  in  1830  and  became 
an  independent  kingdom.  A  constitution  was  adopted  in  The 
Netherlands  in  1848. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  Government  is  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy.  The  constitution,  modified  in  1887,  places  the  ex- 
ecutive power  in  the  crown.  The  throne  is  hereditary.  The  ruler 
is  represented  by  a  Council  of  Ministers  in  charge  of  the  following 
departments:  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  Justice,  Colonies, 
Marine,  War,  Public  Works,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce  and  In- 
dustries. A  State  Council  composed  of  14  members,  appointed  by 
the  Crown  and  of  which  the  incumbent  of  the  throne  is  President, 
is  consulted  on  all  legislative  and  some  executive  matters.  The 
legislative  power  is  vested  jointly  in  the  Crown,  and  a  Parliament 
consisting  of  two  bodies:  The  Upper  House,  which  is  composed 
of  50  members  elected  by  the  provincial  councils  from  among  the 
highest  taxpayers,  and  officials  designated  by  law;  and  the  Lower 
House,  composed  of  100  members  elected  by  the  people.  The 
voting  franchise  is  granted  all  male  citizens  above  the  age  of 
25  years  in  good  standing. 

For  political  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  11  provinces, 
each  administered  by  a  royal  commissioner,  and  a  representative 
consisting  of  35  to  80  members,  according  to  the  population  of 
the  province.  There  are  1,123  communes,  each  with  a  council 
presided  over  by  a  mayor  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  a  High  Court  of  Cassation,  5  courts 
of  appeal,  23  district  courts,  and  106  cantonal  courts.  The  Crown 
appoints  all  judges  for  life,  except  the  cantonal  judges,  who  serve 
five  years. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  Holland  is  12,648  square 
miles,  and  the  total  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1909, 
was  5,898,429  (or  466  per  square  mile),  a  gain  of  794,292  in 
ten  years.  A  comparison  of  the  two  censuses  by  provinces  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Provinces 


Area 
Sq.  miles 


Population 


Dec.  31,1899    Dec.  31, 1909 


North     Brabant. 

Guelders     

South   Holland.. 
North    Holland. 

Zealand     

Utrecht     

Friesland  

Overyssel     

Groningen 

Drenthe    

Limburg 


1,980 

663,842 

628.089 

1,966 

666,649 

646,842 

1466 

1,144,448 

1,890,044 

1,070 

968,131 

1.112,682 

690 

216,296 

233,478 

634 

251,034 

289,118 

1,282 

340,262 

363,626 

1,291 

333,338 

385,622 

790 

299,602 

332,941 

1,030 

148,644 

175,118 

860 

281,934 

340,970 

Total 


12,648 


6,104,137 


5,898,429 


The  urban  population  (1909)  was  2,210,052,  and  the  rural,  3,68fc,~ 
377.     There  were  in  this  year  41,687  marriages,  170,766  births, 
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and  80,283  deaths.  There  were  2,939  emigrants  in  1909,  and 
3,191  in  1910. 

By  occupations  the  adult  population  is  divided  roughly  as  fol- 
lows: Manufacturing  and  miscellaneous  industries,  950,000;  agri- 
culture, 875,000;  commerce,  450,000;  all  other  lines,  550,000. 

The  people  belong  to  Teutonic  stock,  being  in  the  majority 
descendants  of  the  Batavians.  There  were  55,000  foreigners, 
32,000  being  Germans  and  15,000  Belgians.  The  population  of 
the  principal  cities,  according  to  the  census  of  1909,  was  as  fol- 
lows: Amsterdam,  568,130;  Rotterdam,  417,780;  The  Hague,  270,- 
109;  Utrecht,  118,386;  Groningen,  76,282;  Haarlem,  70,299;  Arn- 
hem,  64,685 ;  Leiden,  58,221 ;  Nimeguen,  55,828,  and  Tilburg,  50,- 
326.    There  are  21  cities  having  25,000  inhabitants  or  over. 

Education  and  Religion. — Elementary  education  is  compulsory 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  13  years.  No  religious  instruction  is 
permitted.  In  recent  years  private  schools  have  been  encouraged 
by  State  support.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  very  low,  being 
estimated  at  1.4  per  cent  from  the  military  conscript  list.  The 
school  census  of  1909  showed  the  following: 


Institutions 


Number 


Teachers 


Students 


Universities     

Technical     University. . 

Classical  Schools 

Industrial     Schools 

Navigation     Schools 
Middle     Class     Schools. 
Elementary  Schools: 

Public     

Private     

Kindergartens: 

Public     

Private     


4 
1 

SO 

334 

11 

90 

3,273 
1,943 

161 
1,037 


300 

70 

466 

2,679 

90 

1,456 

18,049 
10,568 


3,564 
1,244 
2450 


14,207 


97322 


The  4  universities  are  at  Leiden,  Utrecht,  Groningen,  and  Am- 
sterdam. The  technical  university  is  at  Delft.  There  are  also 
many  special  and  industrial,  or  trade  schools,  not  given  in  the 
above  table.  The  amount  expended  by  the  State  on  education  in 
1909  was  $11,037,500,  and  by  the  communes,  $6,703,730. 

All  religions  are  tolerated  in  the  Netherlands.  The  greater 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  including  the  royal  family,  belong  to 
the  Reformed  Church,  which  is  Presbyterian  in  government.  The 
State  pays  fixed  allowances  to  the  different  churches  as  follows: 
Protestants,  $550,400;  Roman  Catholics,  $227,200;  and  Hebrews, 
$5,600.  Church  memberships  were  as  follows:  Dutch  Reformed, 
2,471,021;  other  Protestant,  598,111;  Roman  Catholics,  1,790.161: 
Jansenists,  8,754;  Jews,  103,988.  In  1910  the  Presbyterians  had 
1,356  parishes,  and  the  clergy  numbered  1,626,  while  other  Prot- 
estant bodies  had  250  churches  and  as  many  clergymen.  The 
Roman  Catholics  had  1,100  churches,  and  2,600  clergymen;  the 
Jansenists,  26  churches  and  28  clergymen,  and  the  Jews,  171 
synagogues. 
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Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising. — About  three-tenths  of  the  area 
of  the  Netherlands  is  under  cultivation.  The  growth  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  forest  areas  of  the  country  has  continued  steadily 
during  the  last  half  century.  The  acreage  given  over  to  agricul- 
ture, pastures,  and  forests  in  1909  was  as  follows:  Agricultural 
and  garden  lands,  2,329,401  acres;  pasture,  2,981,288;  forests,  641,- 
720.  Much  of  this  land  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  diking, 
and  the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile.  The  marshlands  have  long 
been  famous  for  their  luxuriant  crops,  especially  of  vegetables. 

The  Dutch  are  skilled  farmers.  The  crops  grown  include  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  rye,  sugar,  potatoes,  flaxseed,  tobacco,  hemp,  and 
vegetables.  The  acreage  and  production  of  the  principal  crops 
in  19 10  was  as  follows: 


Acreage 


Production 


Rye   545,800  14,817,000  bu. 

Oats     345,100  20,357,000   M 

Wheat     131,900  4,324,000   » 

Barley     69,700  3383,000   " 

Potatoes     (1909) 398,309  97,275,000   " 

Tobacco     (1906) 1,700,000  lbs. 

Flaxseed     (1909) 24,800               219,000  bu. 

The  area  of  growing  crops  in  191 1  was:  Rye,  550,050  acres; 
oats,  326,066  acres;  wheat,  40,696  acres;  barley,  64,483  acres; 
potatoes,  405,370  acres;  sugar  beets,  134,808  acres. 

Flowers  and  flowering  bulbs  are  grown  on  a  large  scale,  and 
each  year  large  quantities  are  exported  to  foreign  countries.  The 
chief  center  of  this  industry  is  Haarlem. 

The  raising  of  cattle  is  one  of  the  important  industries  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  some  of  the  Holland  herds  have  pedigrees 
which  can  be  traced  back  several  centuries.  Cattle  thrive  best  along 
the  coast  In  1910  there  were  in  the  Netherlands,  2,026,943  cattle ; 
327f377  horses,  1,259,844  pi*s,  889,036  sheep,  and  224,231  goats. 
The  total  live  stock  was  valued  at  about  $112,560,000. 

The  country  also  is  famous  for  its  dairy  products.  Besides 
many  creameries  there  are  about  20  artificial  butter  manufac- 
tories, employing  1,900  laborers.  Edam,  a  few  miles  from  Am- 
sterdam, is  possibly  the  most  important  cheese  center,  and  gives 
its  name  to  the  product  of  that  section.  There  are  many  large 
cheese  factories  located  throughout  the  country. 

Poultry  raising  has  been  on  the  increase  during  recent  years. 
In  1906  the  imports  of  eggs  exceeded  the  exports  by  more  than 
2,000,000  pounds;  in  1910  the  exports  exceeded  the  imports  by 
14,000,000  pounds. 

Fisheries. — The  Holland  fishing  industry  is  divided  into  three 
portions,  namely:  river,  coast,  and  deep-sea.  The  Dutch  fishing 
fleet  consists  of  5,366  vessels.  About  25,000  persons  were  em- 
ployed in  this  branch  of  industry  in  1910.  Formerly  fishing  was 
the  chief  means  of  existence  in  some  sections,  but  its  importance 
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has  been  affected  by  the  introduction  of  manufacturing  and  ad- 
vanced methods  of  farming.  The  annual  catch  is  valued  at  about 
$5,000,000. 

Manufacturing  and  Mining. — Manufacturing  interests  are  diver- 
sified, chief  of  which  are  the  textile  and  diamond-cutting  indus- 
tries.    Calicoes,  fine  linens,  carpets,  and  woolens  are  produced 
chiefly    in   Amsterdam,   Haarlem,    North    Brabant,    Tilburg,   and 
Deventer.    The  center  of  the  diamond-cutting  is  Amsterdam,  the 
total  value  of  the  trade  being  from  $20,000,000  to  $30,000,000  a 
year.     There  are  approximately   160  shipyards  in   the  country, 
employing  over  20,000  men.    The  yards  of  the  Rotterdam  section 
started  191 1  with  orders  for  9  new  ships  costing  over  $3,000,000. 
Adjoining  the  yards  at  Amsterdam  are  shops  that  manufacture 
ships'  engines,  boilers,  and  all  other  marine  machinery.     These 
plants  also  turn  out  locomotives,  railway  cars,  electric  street  cars, 
steel  bridges,  sugar  machinery,  etc.,  and  employ  some  2,000  men. 
Electric  manufacturing  plants  are  located  at  Utrecht,  Rotterdam, 
Hengelo,  and  Dordrecht.     The  metal-working  industry  is  repre- 
sented chiefly  about  Eindhoven,  Maastricht,  Deventer,  and  Utrecht. 
Motor  factories  that  employ  over  1,000  workmen  are  located  at 
Utrecht,   Dordrecht,  The  Hague,  and  in  the  Rotterdam  district. 
The  automobile  industry  has  been  steadily  expanding  in  unison 
with  the  growing  home  demand  for  cars  and  a  widening  foreign 
market.     Amsterdam  has  two  automobile  factories,  and  there   is 
one  each  at  Amersfoort,  Scheveningen,  and  Voorburg.     The  bi- 
cycle works   give   employment  to   over   2,000   men.     There  are 
over  500  printing  establishments  that  employ   in   the  aggregate 
more  than  6,000  workmen.     Amsterdam  has  90  plants  employing 
3,500  persons.    There  are  some  40  chocolate  and  cocoa  factories 
employing  over  4,000  persons.    The  35  paper  mills  in  the  country- 
give  employment  to  3,000  men.    The  china,  pottery,  and  clay  in- 
dustry is  concentrated  at  Maastricht  and  Delft,     ihe  china  fac- 
tories employ  over  6,000  persons.    In  1909  there  were  44  brew- 
eries,  482    distilleries,   74  vinegar   manufactories,   39   sugar    re- 
fineries,  and   33    salt   works.      The   building   material   industries 
are    scattered   throughout   the   country.     Tobacco    factories    are 
numerous. 
-*      The  mineral   resources  of  the  country   are  small,  being  con- 
fined to  coal  and  bog  iron  ore.     The  coal  mines  are  located    in 
the  Province  of  Limburg,  and  the  quantity  obtained  in  1909  was 
1,232,937  tons,  valued  at  $2,942,000.     Bog  iron  ore  is  found    in 
the  east. 

Exports  and  Imports — Holland's  foreign  trade  is  carried  on 
chiefly  with  Germany,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Belgium,  and  Russia.  The  country  imports  from  its  colonial 
possessions  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  gum,  spices,  dVe- 
woods,  quinine,  and  tin,  and  distributes  them  to  other  countries. 
The  cfiief  exports  and  imports  for  1910  are  given  by  weight  in 
the  following  table: 
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Articles 


Cereals     5,981,010 

Coal     16,247,265 

Coffee     129,686 

Drugs,    chemicals,    etc 808,096 

Fertilizer     1,010,173 

Fruita     185,802 

Glassware     •....  113,554 

Metals,  and  manufactures   of 3.661,712 

Oils     949,459 

Paper     179,442 

Seeds     757,675 

Stone     3,645,643 

Sugar     317,129 

Woods     3,024,632 

All   other    articles 2,324,102 

Total     39,335,380 


Exports 
Tons 


4,314,646 

9,048,312 

96,463 

666,762 

712J&6 

160,469 

101,893 

2,147,148 

972,697 

340,648 

363,014 

1,524,444 

411,165 

1,549,334 

2,094,506 


24,396,345 


The  figures  for  191 1  show  little  variation  from  the  above.  No 
official  figures  of  the  value  of  the  trade  are  kept,  but  the  estimated 
value  of  the  exports  in  191 1  was  $1,092,954,000;  and  the  imports, 
$1>333i3°3>000«  The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  the  trade 
with  leading  countries  the  preceding  year : 


Countries 


Imports 


Exports 


Germany     

Great    Britain 

Belgium     

Dutch    East   Indies. 

Russia     

United     States 

British    India 

France     

Italy     


1302,720,000 
117,200,000 
115,960,000 
170,120,000 
223,040,000 
116,240,000 
41,000,000 
11,480,000 


1509,800,000 

200,000,000 

115,440,000 

36,160,000 

6,620,000 

39,800,000 

'7,560,666 
9,240,000 


Total 


$1,097,780,000  $922,520,000 


Free  trade  is  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  duties  are 
collected  on  a  few  articles  only.  Commodities  are  on  the  free 
list,  and  no  article  pays  more  than  5  per  cent  duty.  A.  good  por- 
tion of  the  trade  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland  passes 
through  the  Netherlands.  The  carrying  of  freight  for  other  na- 
tions is  considered  a  profitable  branch  of  commerce.  The  prin- 
cipal commercial  centers  are  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Utrecht, 
Flushing,  Leyden,  and  Dordrecht. 

During  191  o  trade,  navigation  and  shipping  interests  showed  a 
marked  improvement,  and  as  a  consequence  there  was  a  more 
lively  demand  for  ships  in  the  Oriental  trade.  The  ships  arriving 
from  foreign  countries  at  the  port  of  Rotterdam  represented  a  net 
registered  tonnage  of  nearly  11,000,000,  an  increase  of  1,083,000 
over  1909,  and  the  regular  Dutch  lines  to  the  colonies  and  other 
countries  show  satisfactory  progress. 

Finance  and  Banking.— The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure 
for  1912  were  $80,827,286,  and  $89,098,130  respectively.  The 
itemized  budget  for  the  preceding  year  was  as  follows : 
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Revenue 

Expenditure 

Domains     

$18,278,000 

23,292,000 

11.108,000 

5,289,600 

664,000 

6,261.200 

1,704,400 

.1,240,000 

1,675,256 

1,541,800 

902,400 
5,738,148 

$77,694,804 

Civil    list 

Cabinet    and    Legisla- 

Departments: 

$378,U08 
300.304 
496.491 

Post    Office 

"Pilot      dues 

4.402.30 
14,546,1*3 

8,085,716 

Paid    by   the    East    In- 
dies in   the  interest 
and  sinking  fund  of 

Shares  in  the  profits  of 
the   Bank   of  the 

War    

Public  Works 

10,737.71* 

11,975,0*9 

15,040^90 

3,452^32 

1.221,49$ 

Public     debt 

14,846.813 

90,099 

Miscellaneous     receipts 

$85,507,478 

The  expenditure  of  the  "  Colonies "  refers  to  the  central  ad- 
ministration. There  is  a  separate  budget  for  the  colonial  pos- 
sessions in  the  East  Indies,  voted  as  such  by  the  States-General. 
The  financial  estimates  for  the  year  191 1  are  distributed  between 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  in  the  following  proportions: 

Expenditure  in  the  colonics  $77 ,397.736 

Home  Government  expenditure  - 14.097.50i 

Total  expenditure $91,495,241 


Revenues  in  the  mother  country- 
Revenues  in  the  colonies  


9.649.89C 


Total  revenue  $85; 

The  provinces  and  communes  have  separate  budgets.  The  pub- 
lic debt  of  the  country  in  19 13  totaled  $465,3001,000,  the  bulk  of 
it  at  2Y2  and  3  per  cent. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  guilder,  or  florin,  equivalent  to  40.2 
cents  American  money.  The  gold  standard  coin  is  the  10- florin 
piece.     There  are  coins  in  silver,  nickel,  and  bronze. 

The  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  is  the  only  institution  in  the 
country  authorized  to  issue  bank  notes.  This  bank  has  branches 
in  the  important  towns,  and  is  the  depository  of  the  State  funds, 
and  of  the  cash  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  It  has  a  cap- 
ital of  $8,000,000,  and  a  reserve  fund  of  $2,200,000.  The  other 
banks  are  private  and  savings  institutions.  In  1909  the  State 
Postal  Savings  Bank  had  deposits  totaling  $64,169,600,  belong- 
ing to  1,462,615  depositors.  There  were  245  private  banks  in 
the  country  in  1908,  with  deposits  of  $37,866,800,  credited  to  411,- 
494  inhabitants. 

Army  and  Navy.— Military  service  is  voluntary  and  partly  com- 
pulsory, beginning  at  the  age  of  19  years.  The  term  of  service 
is  15  years,  of  which  8  are  in  the  militia,  and  7  in  the  Landwehr. 
Service  in  the  ranks  is  determined  by  drawing  lots.  The  term 
of  service  for.  voluntary  enlisted  men  is  10  years.    The  estimated 
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peace  strength  of  the  army  in  19 10  was  67,685  men,  and  2,167 
officers.  The  war  footing  is  upward  of  100,000  men.  The  mili- 
tary appropriation  for  191 1  amounted  to  $11,975,660. 

The  navy  consists  of  9  battleships,  7  unprotected  cruisers,  38 
torpedo  boats,  one  submarine  boat,  and  one  river  monitor.  There 
are  on  the  ways  4  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  and  one  submarine. 
The  vessels  in  19 10  were  manned  by  3  vice  admirals,  5  rear  ad- 
mirals, 634  officers,  and  8,500  seamen.  The  marines  number  50 
officers  and  2,600  men.  The  chief  dockyards  are  Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam,  Helder,  and  Hellevoetsluis.  The  naval  appropriation 
for  191 1  amounted  to  $8,085,716. 

Trade  Routes. — Large  ship  canals  facilitate  the  handling  of 
both  foreign  and  inland  trade.  Two  canals  connect  Amsterdam 
with  the  sea.  The  River  Maas,  the  main  outlet  of  the  Rhine, 
connects  Rotterdam  with  and  makes  it  a  distributing  point  for 
southern  Germany.  These  two  ports,  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam, 
command  nearly  all  of  the  sea  trade  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
country  is  known  as  a  land  of  canals,  and  towns  and  villages  are 
connected  by  this  system  of  waterways.  There  were  1,907  miles 
of  canals  in  19 10.  There  are  few  canals  wide  enough  to  accom- 
modate large  ships,  but  in  recent  years  various  improvements 
have  been  effected.  The  docks  at  Rotterdam  are  constantly  be- 
ing extended,  and  changes  are  also  under  way  at  the  approach 
canal  to  Amsterdam.  Extensive  dikes  have  been  constructed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Maas.  Over  $20,000,000  has  been  ex- 
pended on  these  improvements.  The  traffic  at  the  Holland  ports 
is  steadily  increasing.  In  1905  the  ports  were  entered  by  13,209 
vessels,  and  13,298  cleared.  In  1910  the  number  of  vessels  to 
enter  was  14,394,  and  14,372  cleared. 

The  total  length  of  the  railways  in  1909  was  1,908  miles,  oper- 
ated by  private  companies. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To  the  United  States 

Jonkheer  J.  Loudon,   Envoy   Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 
onkheer  H.  M.  van  Weede,  Secretary  of  Legation. 

From  the  United  States 

Lloyd  Bryce,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  The  Hague. 
Paxtoa  Hibben,  Secretary  of  Legation. 
Soren  Listoe,   Consul   General,  Rotterdam. 
Frank  W.  Makin,  Consul  General,  Amsterdam. 
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DUTCH  COLONIES 


Holland  proper  includes  less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  whole 
territory  flying  the  Dutch  flag.  The  colonial  possessions  in  the 
eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  known  respectively  as  Dutch 
East  Indies  and  Dutch  West  Indies,  are  as  follows: 


Dutch  East  Indies 


Date 
Acquired 


Area 
Sq.  Miles 


Population 
Dec  81,  1806 


Europeans 


Java  and  Madura 

Sumatra    

Borneo   

Celebes  

New  Guinea   

Molucca  Islands 


1816 

■ 1825 

, 1588 

1607 

, 1827 

, 1814 

Timor  Archipelago 1859 

Riau-Lingga,     Bali     and 
Lombok,    Banca.    Billiton 
and  other  islands 


50,554 
161,612 
163,200 

79,656 
151,789 

48,864 

17,698 


26,675 


30,066,006 

4,029,495 

1,288,666 

1,397,200 

240,000 

407,906 

808,600 


787,798 


64.917 
7.969 


1.572 
500 

2,729 


1067 


Dutch  West  Indies. 

1816 
1814 

735,048 

46,060 
408 

88,502,662 

87,086 
53,806 

81,374 
885 

860 

46,463 

140,894 

1,065 

Total  Dutch  Possessions 

781,611 

38348,566 

82.459 

DUTCH    EAST    INDIES 

The  possessions  in  the  East  Indies  are  administered  by  a  Gov- 
ernor-General, stationed  at  Batavia,  in  Java.  This  official  is 
assisted  by  a  council  of  5  members. 

The  total  area  of  the  East  Indian  possessions,  as  shown  above, 
*s  735>04&  square  miles;  the  total  population  December  31,  1905, 
was  38,502,662,  of  whom  81,374  were  Europeans. 

Finance. — The  local  budget  for  1910  was:  Revenue,  $78,561.- 
337;  expenditure,  $86,185,148,  leaving  a  deficit  for  the  colonies 
of  $7,623,811.     The  budget  estimates  for  191 1  were  as  follows: 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


In  Holland   $9,649,896 

In  the  Colonies  75,386,334 

Deficit    6,460,011 


By  Holland  $14,097,606 

By  the  Colonies   77397,736 


Total  $91,495,241 


Total  $91,495^41 


The  chief  sources  of  revenue  were  as  follows:  Receipts  in 
the  Netherlands  from  sales  of  Government  coffee,  $380,635;  cin- 
chona, $100,188;  tin,  $8,193,825;  railways,  $102,000;  share  of  the 
State  in  the  profits  of  the  Billiton  Company,  $320,000;  various, 
$553,260.  Receipts  in  India  from  sales  of  opium,  $10,343,650;  im- 
port, export,  and  excise  duties,  $11,793,600;  land  revenues,  $8,631,- 
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600;  sales  of  coffee,  $279,200;  sales  of  salt,  $5,322,520;  railways, 
$9,284,000;  tax  on  trades,  $2,287,600;  coal,  $1474,200;  income 
tax,  $2,062,000;  from  all  other  sources,  $23,907,158. 

Industry  and  Commerce. — The  East  Indian  Islands  are  devoted 
largely  to  agriculture,  forestry,  and  stock  raising.  The  chief 
agricultural  and  forest  products  are  shown  by  an  official  list  of 
the  foreign  trade  during  1910,  compiled  from  a  recent  American 
consular  report: 


Imports 

Coal   tons  116,068 

Cotton  goods: 

Unbleached    value  $2,539,023 

Bleached    "  $7,724,233 

Printed    and    colored, 

Taluc 16,060,568 

Gunny  bags value  $1,299,102 

Haberdashery,  etc  ..    M  $1,372,115 

Iron  and  Steel "  $897,811 

Liquors gallons  746,589 

Manures    value  $246,114 

Matches gross  boxes  3,508,635 

Mineral  water bottles  1,291,332 

Petroleum   gallons  9,838,282 

Provisions: 

Butter  pounds  2,813,302 

Flour   "  37,317,378 

Rice ..tons  462,875 

Other value  $3,284,990 

Soap    "  $200,678 

Woolen  goods "  $246,121 

Yarns    "  $761,233 


Exports 

Arrack gallons  787,209 

Coca  bales  13,729 

Cocoa    pounds  6,076,520 

Coffee   tons  11,786 

Copra    "  104,300 

Cinchona   bark pounds  20,427328 

Gum  dammar  cwt  116,344 

Gutta-percha    pounds  543*589 

Hides   number  908,470 

Indigo  pounds  177,032 

Kapok    bales  106,442 

Mace   pounds  287,776 

Nutmegs    M  694,416 

Pepper tons  16,581 

Rattans  "  666 

Rice   ,-  55,867 

Rubber   pounds  156,747 

Sugar  tons  1,159,119 

Sulphate    of    quinine 

ounces    1,533,200 

Tapioca  and  roots tons  48,312 

Tea  pounds  40,639,200 

Timbers  and  sleepers 

cubic  meters  46,864 

Tin   tons  10,708 

Tobacco    and    scrubs, 

pounds  87,678,656 


The  forests  abound  in  many  varieties  of  hardwood  and  resin- 
ous timber.    Teakwood  is  a  valuable  article  of  export. 

Live  stock  in  1905   totaled  3,103729  cattle,  and  482,619  horses. 

Profitable  tin  mines  are  found  in  Banca,  and  coal  and  petroleum 
in  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  and  othef 
minerals  are  also  found.  Tin  was  exported  in  1909  to  the  value 
of  $7,026,753;  petroleum  to  the  value  of  $8,007,345. 

Other  industries  are  the  making  of  bamboo  and  grass  hats,  ex- 
ported in  1909  to  the  value  of  $4,265,988;  and  obtaining  skins  of 
the  birds  of  paradise,  valued  at  $254,527  in  1909.  An  important 
article  of  export  from  Netherlands  India  is  tobacco  and  cigar- 
ettes, the  shipments  being  valued  at  $18,791,073  in  1909.  Of  the 
cigarettes  exported,  practically  all  went  to  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  during  1909  was  $287,- 
086,190,  against  $287,962,400  in  1908.  The  imports  in  1909  were 
valued  at  $106,704,330,  and  the  exports,  $180,381,860,  as  compared 
with  imports,  $102,771,020,  and  exports,  $185,191,380  in  the  previ- 
ous year. 
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JAVA  AND  MADURA 

The  Island  of  Java  with  Madura  and  several  smaller  islands 
is  officially  known  as  Java  and  Madura.  It  is  the  most  important 
of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies;  lying  between  lat 
5°  tpf  and  8°  46'  S.,  and  between  long.  105°  10'  and  1140  30/  E. 
On  the  northwest  the  Strait  of  Sunda  separates  it  from  Sumatra. 
Java  is  about  660  miles  long,  and  in  width  ranges  from  40  to  125 
miles.  Including  Madura  and  smaller  adjacent  islands  it  has  an 
area  of  50,554  square  miles.  The  surface  of  the  island  is  generally 
mountainous,  and  there  are  over  50  volcanic  peaks.  The  island 
is  visited  occasionally  by  earthquakes.  The  north  coast  is  low 
and  swampy,  while  the  south  coast  is  steep  and  dangerous  for 
vessels.  The  principal  harbors  are  Surabaya  and  Batavia  on  the 
north,  and  Kambangan  on  the  south;  The  longest  river  is  the  Solo, 
175  miles.  This  river  is  navigable  for  steamers  and  boats  nearly 
all  year. 

The  colony  is  divided  into  17  residencies,  each  governed  by 
a  Resident,  and  a  corps  of  native  assistants.  The  native  officials 
in  the  employ  of  the  Government  receive  a  salary  or  percentage 
of  the  amount  of  taxes  collected  from  the  natives.  The  revenue 
is  derived  mainly  from  taxes  on  houses  and  estates,  land,  cus- 
toms, railways,  and  Government  monopolies.  The  budget  of 
Java  is  part  of  that  for  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Justice  is  admin- 
istered  by  a  High  Court  at  Batavia,  in  Java,  and  there  are  courts 
in  the  larger  towns. 

In  1909  there  were  630  elementary  schools  for  the  natives,  of 
which  285  were  maintained  by  the  State.  Besides  these  there  were 
intermediary  and  normal  schools  for  training  native  teachers. 

This  colony  had  a  population  of  30,098,008  in  1905,  being  one 
of  the  most  thickly  settled  islands  in  the  world.  There  were 
500,000  Chinese,  64,917  Europeans,  and  27,000  Arabs. 

The  principal  towns  are  Batavia,  with  138,551  inhabitants; 
Surabaya,  150,198;  Soerakarta,  118,378;  and  Samarang,  96,60a 
The  European  population  of  these  towns  totaled  23,574. 

Agriculture  forms  the  chief  occupation.  The  Government  owns 
most  of  the  land,  the  remainder  being  nearly  all  private  estates. 
Laborers  have  been  required,  until  lately,  to  work  one  day  out 
of  the  seven  without  pay,  but  the  State  has  abolished  part  of  this 
enforced  labor,  requiring  instead  a  yearly  tax.  The  area  cul- 
tivated by  natives  in  1909  was  7,786,964  acres.  The  State  leased 
other  lands  to  847  European  companies,  and  69  Chinese  companies. 
The  total  area  thus  leased  was  1,122,060  acres.  Privately  owned 
land  totaled  2,845,223  acres.  In  1910  there  were  312,000  acres 
in  sugar,  with  an  output  of  1,377,349  tons.  The  principal  crops 
were:  Tea,  6,838,602  pounds;  coffee,  18,538,248  pounds;  cacao, 
938,975  pounds;  tobacco,  13,731,519  pounds;  cinchona,  535,210  tons; 
copra,  104,300  tons.  There  were  85,000  acres  devoted  to  rubber. 
Large  quantities  of  rice  were  exported  directly  to  China,  and  no 
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.  figures  are  obtainable.  The  exports  of  rice  continue  to  increase, 
amounting  to  about  55,857  long  tons  in  19 10,  a  gain  of  2,757  tons 
over  the  preceding  year.  This  rice  is  of  superior  quality  and  too 
high  priced  for  local  consumption.  The  imports  of  rice  rose 
from  211,658  to  452,575  long  tons. 

In  1905  there  were  2,654,461  cattle,  and  363,974  horses. 

About  one- fourth  of  the  area  of  Java  is  forest,  and  teakwood 
is  gathered  in  good  quantities  for  export.  The  mineral  resources 
of  the  country  include  coal,  petroleum,  sulphur,  salt,  and  lignite. 
The  bulk  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  is  car- 
ried on  through  the  ports  of  Batavia,  Surabaya,  and  Samarang. 
Exports  for  Java  and  Madura  in  1909  were  valued  at  $124,354,- 
800;  and  imports  at  $66,472,800. 

U.  S.  Consul,  B.  S.  Rairden,  Batavia. 

SUMATRA 

The  island  of  Sumatra  lies  northwest  of  Java,  between  the 
latter  and  the  mainland,  and  may  be  called  a  colonial  outpost.  The 
Dutch  control  in  the  interior  is  only  nominal,  the  native  Sultan 
of  Achin  in  the  northwest  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  Dutch 
authority.  The  chief  Dutch  settlements  are  known  as  the  West 
Coast,  the  East  Coast,  Benkulen,  Lampong,  Palembang,  and 
Achin. 

The  government  is  administered  b^  a  Governor,  under  the  Gov- 
ernor-General of  the  East  Indies,  assisted  by  an  executive  council. 
For  administrative  purposes  the  island  is  divided  into  8  districts, 
called  residencies,  each  in  charge  of  a  Resident.  The  Governor 
resides  at  Padang. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  island  is  1,115  miles,  and  the  extreme 
width  275  miles.  Its  area  is  161,612  square  miles,  and  the 
population  in  1905  was  4,029,495.  There  were  7,969  Europeans. 
The  island  is  traversed  almost  its  entire  length  by  a  mountain 
range.  The  southeastern  portion  is  well  watered.  The  Jambi 
River,  500  miles  long,  is  navigable  almost  its  entire  length.  Other 
rivers  are  the  Musi,  400  miles  long,  and  the  Singkel,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  west  coast  streams.  The  lower  plains  of  the  island 
ar?  rich  in  forests  and  dry  rice  fields.  The  most  thickly  populated 
ard  fertile  region  lies  in  the  west.  This  region  is  the  chief  indus- 
trial and  commercial  center  of  Sumatra.  The  equator  passes  di- 
rectly through  this  island.  The  industries  and  resources  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  other  East  Indies.  The  forests  yield  rubber, 
cr  nra,  bamboo,  camphor,  and  gums.  The  natives  are  skilled  in  the 
manufacture  of  fabrics,  filigree  articles  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
ornaments. 

The  principal  towns  are  Dili,  Padang,  Palembang,  Achin,  and 
Benkulen.  There  are  over  200  miles  of  railways  on  the  island. 
This  island  also  yields  some  coal,  and  the  production  in  191 1  of 
mineral  oil  is  commercially  important. 
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BORNEO 

The  island  of  Borneo  lies  due  east  of  Sumatra  and  also  on 
the  equator.  In  length  the  island  measures  850  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  is  600  miles.  The  area  of  the  island  is  283406 
square  miles,  of  which  the  Dutch  occupy  the  south,  east,  and  west 
portions,  an  area  of  203,200  square  miles.  The  British  occupy  die 
remainder — Brunei  and  Sarawak  on  the  west  coast,  and  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  island.  The  population  of  Dutch  Borneo  in  1905 
was  1,233,655.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  mountainous.  The 
interior  of  the  island  has  not  been  fully  explored.  Borneo  has  no 
volcanoes.  The  coast  of  the  island  is  mainly  a  stretch  of  marsh- 
land, indented  here  and  there  by  open  bays.  The  climate  of  the 
lowlands  is  unhealthful  for  Europeans,  while  in  the  higher  lands 
of  the  interior  it  is  moderate  and  healthful.  There  are  numerous 
navigable  rivers,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  Barito,  Ka- 
puas,  Rejang,  and  Koti.  The  Barito  is  nearly  600  miles  in  length, 
and  the  Rejang  is  navigable  for  140  miles.  Vegetation  flourishes, 
and  50  varieties  of  trees  furnish  valuable  timber,  as  well  as  gums, 
resins,  gutta-percha  and  camphor.  Crops  and  fruits  are  the  same 
as  those  of  adjoining  islands.  The  island  is  rich  in  mineral  de- 
posits. The  chief  seaport  and  trade  center  is  Sandakan,  on  the 
northeast  coast  Other  important  Dutch  settlements  are  Ban- 
jar  masin,  Koti,  Sambas,  and  Pontiana. 

The  Dutch  government  in  Borneo  is  divided  into  two  residencies, 
West  Borneo,  and  South  and  East  Borneo.  Pontiana  is  the  seat 
of  the  former  government,  and  Banjarmasin  of  the  latter.  The 
possession  is  subdivided  into  a  number  of  smaller  dependencies, 
and  as  far  as  possible  the  government  is  administered  through 
native  chiefs.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  are  divided  into  four 
races,  namely,  Chinese,  Malays,  Burgis,  and  Dyaks. 

CELEBES 

Celebes  lies  to  the  east  of  Borneo  and  is  divided  into  four 
peninsulas.  There  are  several  active  volcanoes  in  the  north 
and  center  of  the  island.  The  area  including  the  dependent  is- 
lands is  79,656  square  miles.  The  population  in  1905  was  1,397,200, 
including  1,572  whites.  The  largest  river  is  the  Sadang.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  lakes  and  hot  springs.  The  coast  line  of  the 
island  is  nearly  2,500  miles  in  length.  Agriculture  has  made  some 
progress  under  Dutch  influence.  The  forests  are  rich  in  oak,  cedar, 
palm,  teak,  upas,  and  bamboo. 

There  are  deposits  of  gold,  copper,  iron,  zinc,  coal  and  salt.  Sev- 
eral mining  companies  are  at  work  in  the  gold  district. 

The  chief  towns  are  Macassar,  Port  Rotterdam,  and  Vlaardin- 
gen.  The  government  is  administered  through  native  chiefs.  The 
native  population  consists  of  a  mixed  race  of  Malays,  and  some 
Chinese. 
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DUTCH  NEW  GUINEA 

The  Dutch  territory  in  New  Guinea  consists  of  about  half  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  island.  The  eastern  portion  is  shared  by 
Great  Britain  and  Germany.  The  island  lies  to  the  north  of 
Australia  and  as  a  whole  is  mountainous.  In  some  sections 
there  are  low  and  swamp  areas.  The  Fly  River,  which  trav- 
erses a  portion  of  the  Dutch,  German,  and  British  territory, 
is  about  620  miles  in  length,  and  is  navigable  for  over  500 
miles.  The  total  area  occupied  by  the  Dutch  is  151,789  square 
miles.  The  population  is  estimated  at  240,000.  The  "natives  be- 
long to  numerous  tribes,  and  differ  in  language  and  appearance. 
For  administrative  purposes  the  Dutch  domain  is  attached  to  the 
residency  at  Ternate,  Molucca  Islands.  Agriculture  is  engaged  in 
to  a  limited  extent,  and  the  crops  are  corn,  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee, 
tea,  and  tropical  fruits.  Rubber,  ebony,  cedar,  sandalwood  and 
timber  are  gathered  in  the  forests.  The  mineral  resources  are 
largely  gold  and  coal,  which  are  worked  by  the  European  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island,  who  number  less  than  500.  Pearls,  pearl  shells, 
sponges,  turtle  shells,  and  trepang  are  obtained. 

MOLUCCA  ISLANDS 

The  archipelago  comprising  the  Molucca  Islands  is  situated 
between  Celebes  and  New  Guinea.  It  consists  of  a  number  of 
small  islands  most  of  which  are  mountainous.  The  aggregate 
area  is  43,864  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1905  was 
figured  at  407,906.  The  islands  are  not  well-watered,  and  the  prod- 
ucts are  confined  to  a  few  articles  such  as  spices,  coffee,  tobacco, 
rice,  indigo,  and  cacao.  The  Dutch  settlers  cultivate  spices,  which 
they  export  in  large  quantities  to  Europe.  The  chief  commercial 
center  is  Amboyna.  For  administrative  purposes  the  Islands  are 
divided  into  two  residencies,  Ternate  and  Amboyna. 

TIMOR  ARCHIPELAGO 

The  island  of  Timor,  the  largest  in  this  group,  is  situated 
350  miles  southeast  of  Celebes,  and  700  miles  east  of  Java. 
Politically  it  is  divided  almost  equally  between  Holland  and 
Portugal.  The  Dutch  possessions  comprise  a  portion  of  Timor 
and  the  islands  of  Sumba,  Rotti,  Savu,  Eastern  Flores,  and 
the  Allor  and  Solar  groups.  The  aggregate  area  of  these  islands 
is  17,698  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1905  was  estimated  at 
308,600.  The  island  of  Timor  is  300  miles  in  length  and  60  miles 
m  width,  and  has  a  total  area  of  12,000  square  miles.  The  north- 
eastern half  of  this  island  belongs  to  Portugal.  The  surface  of 
the  islands  forming  this  group  is  mountainous,  and  they  lie  within 
the  volcanic  zone.  Agriculture  has  not  been  developed  to  any  com- 
mercial extent    Sandalwood,  trepang,  wax,  and  tortoise  shells  are 
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gathered.    Horses  and  cattle  are  raised,  some  of  which  are  export- 
ed.   Coffee  and  forest  products  form  the  bulk  of  the  exports. 

A  Dutch  Resident,  stationed  at  Kupang,  supervises  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government 


DUTCH   WEST   INDIES 

The  Dutch  West  Indies,  popularly  so  called,  comprise  Dutch 
Guiana,  on  the  South  American  mainland,  and  the  colony  of  Cura- 
qao,  a  group  of  small  islands.  Each  of  the  two  colonies  has  its 
own  governor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  assisted  by  a  State  and 
a  colonial  council.  The  total  area  of  the  West  Indian  possessions 
is  46463  square  miles,  and  the  total  population  (1905)  was  140,894 
of  whom  1,085  were  Europeans. 

DUTCH  GUIANA 

Dutch  Guiana,  situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of  South 
America,  between  lat.  20  and  6°  N.,  and  between  long.  530  $f 
and  580  20'  W.,  lies  between  British  and  French  Guiana,  and 
occupies  an  area  of  46,060  square  miles.  The  population,  in 
1907,  was  82,739  exclusive  of  some  5,000  natives  and  negroes.  The 
principal  city  is  Paramaribo,  with  34,795  inhabitants.  The  coast 
region  is  generally  swampy  and  covered  with  mangrove  forests. 
The  inhabited  portions  are  protected  by  dams  against  the  overflow 
of  rivers.  There  are  also  a  number  of  canals.  The  chief  river  is 
the  Maroni,  which  is  navigable  for  part  of  its  course.  Agriculture 
is  the  chief  occupation.  The  crops  grown  are  rice,  corn,  cotton, 
coffee,  bananas,  sugar,  and  cacao.  The  mineral  resources  include 
gold,  silver,  lead,  and  iron. 

In  1908  sugar  was  produced  to  the  amount  of  26,398,330  pounds; 
cacao,  3,101,474  pounds;  coffee,  1,106,380  pounds;  rice,  3,710,674 
pounds;  corn,  1,786,529  pounds;  bananas,  447,585  bunches;  rum, 
243,549  gallons;  and  molasses,  37,948  gallons. 

The  imports  in  1908  were  valued  at  $2,814,740,  and  the  exports 
$2,413,350.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  shared  by  Holland,  the  United 
States,  and  Great  Britain. 

In  1910  the  local  revenue  amounted  to  $2,326,235,  and  the  ex- 
penditure to  $2,695,270,  the  home  government  making  up  the  de- 
ficit The  estimates  for  191 1  were:  expenditure,  $2,923,276;  rev- 
enue,   $2,595,656;    Subvention,    $327,620. 

The  State  maintains  25  public  schools  attended  in  1908  by  2,731 
pupils,  and  there  were  38  private  schools  with  5,733  pupils;  also 
normals,  Catholic  and  Moravian  missions. 
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CURASAO 

The  colony  of  Curasao  comprises  6  islands  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  north  of  Venezuela,  with  a  total  area  of  403  square  miles 
and  53,808  inhabitants  (1908).  The  island  of  Curaqao,  the  largest, 
is  8  miles  wide  by  36  miles  long,  and  has  an  area  of  212  square 
miles.  The  population  of  this  island,  Jan.  1,  1910,  was  31,924; 
Bonaire,  6,335  J  Aruba,  9,049.  The  3  smaller  islands,  St.  Martin,  St. 
Eustache,  and  Saba  have  a  total  population  of  6,380.  The  surface 
of  the  islands  is  generally  flat,  with  a  few  elevations  in  the  south- 
western portion.  There  are  few  streams,  which  together  with  the 
lack  of  rain  has  discouraged  agriculture  in  several  sections.  The 
crops  grown  in  the  valleys  are  corn,  tobacco,  sugar,  vegetables  and 
fruits.  The  leading  minerals  are  salt  and  phosphate.  A  mining 
company  capitalized  at  $500,000  is  at  work.  Curasao  has  become 
a  center  of  commerce,  due  largely  to  the  excellent  harbor  on  the 
southern  side.  The  chief  port,  Willemstad,  lies  at  the  entrance  of 
this  harbor. 

The  imports  during  1909  were  valued  at  $1,245,529  (an  increase 
of  $120,949  over  1908),  and  exports,  about  $400,000.  Exports  to 
the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico,  consisting  chiefly  of  straw  hats, 
salt,  phosphate,  goatskins,  hardwoods,  mangrove  bark,  and  pea- 
nuts, were  valued  at  $220,079  *n  I910-  Holland  controls  most  of 
the  remaining  trade. 

The  revenue  for  191 1  was  estimated  at  $271,175,  and  the  ex- 
penditure at  $402,400;  the  deficit  being  supplied  by  Holland. 

U.  S.  Consul,   Elias  H.  Cheney,  Curacao. 
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NEW  ZEALAND 

Capital — Wellington 

Governor — The   Earl   of   Liverpool 

TILE  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  a  British  possession  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  is  composed  of  three  main  islands, 
with  several  groups  of  smaller  islands  lying  about  1,000 
miles  southeast  of  the  Australian  continent.  The  main  islands, 
known  as  the  North,  the  South,  and  Stewart  Islands,  are  situated 
between  lat.  330  and  53°  S.,  and  between  long.  1620  E.  and  1730 
W.  The  length  of  the  three  islands  is  1,100  miles,  and  the  breadth 
ranges  from  46  miles  to  250  miles,  the  average  being  140  miles. 
The  outlying  groups  are  the  Chatham,  Auckland,  Campbell,  Three 
Kings,  Antipodes,  Bounty,  and  Kermadec  Islands.  The  North  Island 
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is  in  parts  mountainous.  The  South  Island  is  intersected  along  al- 
most its  entire  length  by  a  range  of  mountains  known  as  the  South- 
ern Alps. 

Early  History. — In  1769  the  islands  were  visited  by  Captain  Cook, 
who  explored  a  portion  of  the  coasts.  The  first  attempt  at  coloni- 
zation was  made  by  a  company  formed  in  London.  Owing  to  the 
savage  character  of  the  inhabitants  this  attempt  resulted  in  a  fail- 
ure. In  1838  the  New  Zealand  Company  was  formed  for  coloni- 
zation purposes,  and  two  years  later  the  first  body  of  immigrants 
arrived  and  founded  the  town  of  Wellington.  Several  other  settle- 
ments were  soon  established.  In  1850  the  British  Government  ac- 
quired the  interests  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  and  a  repre- 
sentative government  was  established  in  1856.  Native  uprisings 
broke  out  in  i860,  lasting"  until  1870,  with  little  intermission.  In 
1871  peace  was  restored  with  the  natives,  who  have  since  made 
rapid  strides  in  civilization.  By  a  Royal  Proclamation,  September 
26,  1907,  New  Zealand,  formerly  a  colony,  was  designated  a 
"Dominion." 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  Governor,  appointed  by  the 
British  Crown,  is  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council  of  9  members. 
Most  of  these  officials  have  charge  of  more  than  one  department, 
but  among  them  the  usual  provisions  of  executive  administrations 
are  covered.  The  ninth  member  of  the  council  is  a  representative 
of  the  native  race.  The  Governor  receives  a  salary  of  $25,000  a 
year,  with  a  further  allowance  of  $10,000. 

The  legislative  power  is  placed  in  the  Governor,  and  a  General 
Assembly  composed  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  80  members.  Male  British  subjects, 
either  natural-born  or  naturalized,  unless  for  reasons  disqualified, 
are  eligible  to  membership  in  either  body.  The  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council  are  elected  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  and  the 
Representatives  for  three  years.  The  voting  franchise  is  granted 
to  both  males  and  females. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court  with  6  judges,  2  district  courts,  30 
minor  courts,  and  various  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  Dominion  is  divided,  for  administrative  purposes,  into  107 
counties  and  no  municipalities. 

Area  and  Population. — The  total  area  of  the  Dominion  is  104.- 
751  square  miles,  made  up  as  follows :  North  Island,  44,468 ;  South 
Island,  58,525;  Stewart  Island,  665;  Chatham  Islands,  375;  and 
other  smaller  islands,  718  square  miles.  The  length  of  the  coast- 
line is  about  3,000  miles.  According  to  the  census  of  191 1,  the 
population  is  1,008,407,  an  increase  of  119,829  since  1906.  This  is 
exclusive  of  the  Maoris  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cook  and  Niue 
Islands.  The  North  Island  contains  563,729,  the  South  Island 
441,120,  and  Stewart  Island,  3,558  inhabitants.  The  males  num- 
bered 531,858  and  the  females  479,549.  Half-castes  totaled  2377. 
and  Chinese  2,567.  The  census  of  the  Maori  population  in  1906 
was  47,731,  of  whom  25,538  were  males,  and  22,193  females.    In 
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1909  there  were  8,094  marriages,  26,524  births,  and  8,959  deaths. 
The  largest  cities  (1911)  including  suburbs  are:  Auckland,  102,- 
676;  Wellington,  70,729;  Christchurch,  78,442;  and  Dunedin,  64,- 
237  inhabitants. 

During  1909  there  were  38,650  immigrants,  and  33,931  emigrants. 
The  yearly  gain  in  arrivals  has  been  from  5,000  to  10,000  for 
several  years  past 

Education, — According  to  the  census  of  1906,  83.5  per  cent  of 
the  inhabitants  could  read  and  write.  Education  in  the  public 
schools  is  free  and  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14.    In 

1910  there  were  2,155  public  primary  schools,  with  over  4,000 
teachers,  and  155,542  pupils;  32  secondary  schools  with  6,500 
pupils ;  and  310  private  schools,  with  18,500  pupils.  These  were  for 
Europeans.  There  were  also  n  1  native  schools,  public  and  pri- 
vate, with  235  teachers  and  7,486  pupils.  There  were  66  district 
high  schools  attended  by  2,142  pupils.  Aside  from  these  there 
were  307  private  and  denominational  schools  attended  by  18,367 
students. 

There  were   11   industrial  schools  and  orphanages,  public  and 
private,  with  2,380  pupils,  as  well  as  a  school  for  deaf-mutes  sub- 
sidized by  Government,  and  a  school  for  the  blind.    During  1909, 
manual  training  was  given  in  over  1,260  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  while  1,702  technical  and  art  classes  were  held  at  over 
100  centers.    There  are  40  more  or  less  fully  equipped  technical  and 
art  schools  with  2,207  students.    There  are  4  colleges  at  Dunedin, 
Christchurch,  Wellington,  and  Auckland.    The  University  of  New 
Zealand  examines  and  confers  degrees  and  gives  scholarships.  In 
connection  with  the  Auckland  University  College  and  the  Otago 
University  there  are  fully  equipped  schools  of  mines.    There  are 
also  schools  of  mines  at  the  Thames,  Coromandel,  Karangahake, 
Waihi,  Waikino,  Westport  and  Reefton.     In  connection  with  the 
Canterbury  College  there  is  an  endowed  school  of  engineering  and 
technical  science.    During  1909  the  public  expenditure  on  education 
totaled  $5480,000. 

Religion—fThere  is  no  State  Church  in  the  Dominion,  nor  is 
State  aid  given  to  any  form  of  religion.  Government  in  the  early 
days  set  aside  certain  lands  as  endowments  for  various  religious 
bodies,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  done  for  many  years  past. 
The  Church  of  England  with  368,065  communicants  is  divided  into 
six  dioceses.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  126,995  communi- 
cants has  three  suffragan  dioceses.  Presbyterians  number  203,- 
597;  Methodists,  89,038;  and  other  denominations,  58,619. 

The  Church  of  England,  in  1906,  had  516  churches,  besides  us- 
ing 107  other  buildings  for  worship.  The  Presbyterian  Church  in 
this  year  had  382  churches,  with  the  use  of  203  buildings  as  places 
of  temporary  worship.  The  Catholics  possessed  290  churches. 
Methodists  had  286  churches,  and  used  81  other  buildings.  The 
total  number  of  churches  and  chapels  belonging  to  all  denomina- 
tions and  sects  was  1,872. 
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Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising. — New  Zealand  is  first  a  pastoral 
and  second  an  agricultural  country.  Sown  grasses  are  grown 
everywhere,  the  extent  of  land  laid  down  being  more  than  13,500,- 
000  acres.  The  Dominion  is  consequently  a  great  wool,  meat,  and 
dairy-produce  country.  Cereals  and  other  products  of  the  soil 
flourish. 

The  following  table  shows  the  acreage  and  production  of  the 
leading  crops: 


Crops 


Yield 
1910 

Bushels 


Wheat   321,541 

Oats   302,068 

Barley   33,212 

Corn    12,461 

Rye    4,372 

Peas   14,685 

Beans    1,777 

Potatoes   28,185 


8J7SJ36 

8J661460 

10,003,664 

ix&H,m 

020,530 

1,304.000 

643,740 

600,080 

106,727 

9U*i 

606,642 

460,000 

71,302 

60,001 

7,288,000 

7,400 ,008 

There  were  56,550  acres  in  rye-grass  in  1910,  producing  1,894,- 
650  bushels;  and  29,500  acres  in  cocksfoot,  with  4451,000  pounds. 
Other  crops  were  flax,  turnips,  hops,  and  tobacco. 

The  natural  pastures  include  more  than  8,000,000  acres  that 
have  never  been  plowed,  including  mountainous  country  and  large 
sections  of  the  plains.  The  raising  of  sheep  is  the  most  important 
live  stock  industry,  and  in  191 1  there  were  23,754,585  sheep,  an 
increase  of  788,913  over  the  previous  year.  Wool  was  exported 
in  19 10  to  the  value  of  $40,378,873.  The  number  of  live  stock 
in  191 1  was:  Cattle,  i,773>326;  horses,  363,259;  pigs,  245,092; 
goats,*  2,494,  and  asses,  519. 

According  to  the  1906  census  there  were  3,903  graziers,  1,845 
assistants,  536  managers,  etc.,  and  8,742  riders,  drovers,  shearers, 
and  laborers.  There  are  over  half  a  million  cows  kept  exclusively 
for  dairy  purposes.  This  industry  continues  to  flourish  and  the 
Government  spends  large  sums  of  money  in  fostering  it.  The 
value  of  the  dairy  products  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1910, 
was  as  follows: 

Butter  exported   during   year 3S*1?4J30 

Cheese  exported  during  year  

Milk,  butter,  and  cheese  for  local  consumption 

Total   - 

The  number  of  each  kind  of  poultry,  according  to  the  1906 
census,  was:  Fowls,  2,784,269;  ducks,  281,999;  turkeys,  77,101; 
geese,  44»3°°>  and  otner  kinds,  3,935. 

Manufacturing. — The  number  of  industrial  establishments  was 
4,186  in  the  1906  census.  Their  lines  of  industry  and  relative 
importance  are  enumerated  in  the  following  table,  issued  by  the 
Government  bureau: 
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Establishments 


Animal   products  

Butter  and  cheese  factories 

Sawmills   

Tanneries    

Printing  establishments  ... 

Grain-mills    

Iron  and  brass  foundries.. 

Clothing,  boots,  and  shoes. 

Breweries    

Tailoring  establishments   .. 

Flax-mills    

Woolen-mills    

Gas  works  

Dressmaking  establishments 

Furniture  and  cabinet- 
making    .4^. 

Coach  b  u  ild  i  n  g  and 
painting    

Grass-seed  dressing  estab- 
lishments     

Biscuit  factories   

Brick,  tile,  and  pottery 
works   

Agricultural   implements . . . 

All  other  industries 

Total    


Number 


Employees 


Wages  Paid 


Value  of 
Output 


89 

3,414 

$1,604,070 

126,726,145 

264 

1,484 

665,615. 

12,908,196 

444 

9,111 

4,174,685 

10,643,83* 

99 

1,336 

612,530 

9,181,650 

239 

3,898 

2,004,060    ' 

6^39435 

77 

540 

186,675 

5,293,430 

71 

1,838 

725,210 

1,882,636 

96 

4,120 

1,385,280 

4,060,040 

72 

731 

461,540 

2^62,895 

306 

2,997 

1,075,435 

2392,080 

240 

4,076 

1,137^00 

2,789,040 

10 

1,549 

525,180 

1,986,740 

38 

954 

568,925 

1,934,600 

338 

3,039 

666,830 

1,656340 

172 

1,528 

672,920 

1,640,925 

183 

1,465 

681,020 

1,474,090 

25 

92 

68,840 

1350440 

12 

587 

169,406 

1337380 

125 

1,254 

496,230 

1,082,750 

29 

793 

395,210 

998,705 

1,246 

12,563 

4,421,185 

20,510330 

4,186 


56,359 


$22,288,095   $117,221,175 


The  total  value  of  the  land  and  manufacturing  plants  was  $62,- 
546430.  Of  persons  employed  44,946  were  males,  and  11 ,41 3  fe- 
males. Industrial  disputes  are  settled  by  conciliation  councils 
and  a  court  of  arbitration.  There  is  a  penalty  for  strikes  and 
lock-outs. 

Mining. — The  mineral  resources  are  great,  and  have  exercised 
an  important  influence  in  the  development  of  the  Dominion. 
Gold  was  discovered  in  1853.  The  quantity  and  value  of  minerals 
obtained  during  1909,  and  the  total  value  of  all  mining  produce 
since  1853  are  as  follows: 


Mineral 


Value 
since  1863 


Gold,  ounces 506,371 

Silver,  ounces 1,813,830 

Coal,  tons 1,911,247 

Coke   (exported),  tons 22 

Kauri-gum,  tons - 8,250 

Scbeelite  ore,  tons 58 

Manganese  ore,  tons 6 

Copper  ore,  tons 5 

Antimony  ore,  tons.. 2 

Chrome  ore,  tons 

Shale,  tons 

Mixed  minerals,  tons 1,778% 

Total    


$10,034,500 

$377,704,015 

904360 

7,234,800 

5,193,710 

77,460,083 

115 

124335 

2,763,490 

74,742,005 

21,316 

200,865 

146 

809,430 

500 

96,990 

300 

274,245 

•  •  • 

190,010 

■  •  • 

86,075 

37330 

887306 

$18,966,666 


$639,249,480 


The  census  of  1906  places  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
the  mining  industry  at  118,373.  In  the  year  1909,  about  7,100 
Europeans  and  395  Chinese  were  employed  in  the  gold  mines. 
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Subsidies  are  granted  by  the  State  to  assist  parties  of  miners 
prospecting  for  gold  in  localities  recommended  by  the  Inspector 
of  Mines.  Private  persons  are  limited  to  5,000  acres  for  any 
purpose.  A  liberal  system  of  leasing  Crown  lands  with  the  right 
of  purchase  is  in  force.  In  1909  there  were  75,152  holdings, 
aggregating  38,204,349  acres. 

Exports  and  Imports. — The  foreign  trade  of  New  Zealand  has 
nearly  trebled  in  the  last  25  years.  The  total  trade  for  191 1  was 
valued  at  $187,550,792  made  up  of  imports,  $95,037,044  and  ex- 
ports $92,513,928.  While  the  value  of  imports  exceeded  that  of 
the  preceding  year  by  over  $12,000,000,  the  value  of  exports  di- 
minished over  $15,000,000,  placing  the  balance  of  trade  against 
the  country.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  trade  in 
1910,  and  the  share  of  the  principal  countries  in  the  trade: 


Countries 


Exports 


Imports 


United     Kingdom. . . 
British     possessions. 

United     States 

Germany     

Belgium     

France 

Netherlands     

Balance  of  Europe. 
All  other  countries. 


$30,583,894 

$61 .024,39? 

11,994,706 

19.272,544 

2,690,609 

6.706,387 

1,000,826 

1.9040* 

123,395 

489,619 

221,898 

618437 

•  •  •     •  •  • 

2814* 

78,324 
1,129,008 


1,611459 


Total 


$107,772,620 


$82451*733 


New  Zealand  is  eminently  a  pastoral  country.  Wool,  frozen 
meat,  butter  and  cheese,  tallow,  sheepskins,  and  hides  comprise 
nearly  seven-ninths  of  the  total  exports,  as  shown  by  the  following 
table : 


Articles 


Value 


Articles 


Value 


Wool    $4*478,878 

Meat,  frozen,  preserved 

and    cured 19.560.684 

Butter   and   cheese 14,615,711 

Gold     9,216405 

Tallow     3,674,233 

Sheepskins     3,602419 


Kauri-gum .  * 

Flax    fiber 

Hides     

Wheat,  oats,  and  barley 
All    other   articles 


$2410414 
2.179492 
1.119.611 
1409,451 


Total     $107, 


Included  among  the  meat  exports  are  considerable  quantities  of 
rabbits  and  hares,  which  in  1909  numbered  2.977,743,  valued  at 
$320,000.  Rabbit  skins  were  exported  to  the  number  of  7,533,137. 
valued  at  $447,665. 

An  itemized  list  of  leading  imports  for  the  preceding  year  was 
as  follows:  Clothing,  $17,457,630:  iron  and  steel  goods,  $14,501,- 
860;  sugar,  $3,069,750;  tea,  $1,399,500:  spirits.  $2,042,760;  tobacco, 
$1,768,060;  coal,  $1,265,405;  fruit,  $1,592,385:  oils,  $1,646445; 
paper,  books,  stationery,  $3,150,065;  bags  and  sacks,  $903,525; 
other  imports,  $25,289,925 ;  specie,  $4,286,285 ;  total,  $78,373»S9S 
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New  Zealand  offers  wider  preference  to  the  British  producer 
than  does  any  other  colony.  In  1903  its  legislature  imposed  a 
surtax  upon  certain  goods  not  British,  with  a  view  to  encourag- 
ing trade  between  this  country  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Finance  and  Banking. — The  budget  for  the  year  1912  was: 
Revenue,  $55,162,720,  and  expenditure,  $51,701,840.  This  shows 
an  annual  increase  of  about  $4,000,000  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years;  the  itemized  budget  for  1910  being  as  follows: 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


Customs   and    excise. 

Land 

Income     

Death    duties 

Other    taxes 

Railways     

Postal    

Telegraph    

Telephone     

Other    services 

Land     revenue 

Miscellaneous    , 


$13,982,460 
3,211,350 
1,684,175 

960,070 

1,541.246 

16.291315 

2334,960 

1,251,060 

721,490 
1,001,666 
1,348,660 
1,516,166 


Charges  of  public  debt..  $11,987,310 

Pensions  and   allowances  2,206,006 

Payment  to  local  bodies.  1,220,456 

Public    instruction 4,684,376 

judicial    and    legal 1,678,896 

Railways,      working     ex- 
penses      10,840,946 

Postal  and  telegraph  ser- 
vices       4,279310 

Defense     1,444,760 

Other    expenditure 6,618,565 


Total    $46,194385 


Total     $44,954,610 


The  gross  public  indebtedness,  on  March  31,  1912,  amounted  to 
$410,966,550.  The  increase  of  the  public  debt  during  ten  years 
was,  $19,760,555. 

The  English  pound  sterling  is  the  monetary  unit  of  the  country. 

The  development  of  banking  has  been  steady  since  1857.  ^n 
that  year  the  total  deposits  amounted  to  $1,716,590,  and  in  19 10 
this  had  increased  to  $109,983,105.  There  are  five  banks  of  issue. 
On  Jan.  1,  1910,  these  banks  had  a  total  paid-in  capital  of  $38,810,- 
£37,  and  reserve  funds  of  $28,819,120.  The  Bank  of  New  Zealand 
has  branches  in  London,  Australia,  and  Fiji,  while  its  branches 
and  agencies  within  the  Dominion  number  148.  The  other  four 
banks  have  165  branches.  During  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1910,  there  were  647  post  office  savings  banks  in  which  $53,544,690 
was  deposited,  while  $48477,570  was  withdrawn — an  excess  of  de- 
posits over  withdrawals  of  $5,067,120.  Expenses  were  $140,000, 
and  the  interest  paid,  $2,123,440.  The  total  amount  standing  to 
the  credit  of  all  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  $70,524,945. 
Five  private  savings  banks  held  $6,992,560  in  deposits. 

Defense. — The  New  Zealand  army  is  now  undergoing  changes 
in  accord  with  the  Defense  Act  passed  in  1909,  which  makes  serv- 
ice obligatory  on  the  part  of  all  males  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
21,  with  voluntary  service  up  to  30  years  of  age.  The  term  of 
service  under  the  new  conditions  consists  of  enrollment  for  a  period 
of  8  years  in  the  permanent  force,  of  which  the  last  three  years 
are  spent  in  the  reserve. 

The  peace  strength  of  the  army  will  be  about  22,000  men.  The 
total  military  expenditure  in  19 10  was  $1,444,750. 
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Trade  Routes. — New  Zealand's  insularity,  ruggedness  of  form, 
length  of  coastline,  and  numerous  ports,  combine  to  render  car- 
riage by  water  convenient  and  economical.  The  demands  of  a 
rapidly  growing  external  trade  have  attracted  the  service  of 
vessels  of  largely  increased  tonnage.  In  1900  the  total  number  of 
oversea  steamers  entered  inward  was  371,  with  728,581  tons.  In 
1909  there  were  445,  with  a  total  of  1,186,393  tons.  The  principal 
ports  of  the  Dbminion  are  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Bluff, 
Dunedin,  Napier,  Nelson,  Oamaru,  Westport,  Kaipara,  Timaru, 
Poverty  Bay,  Wanganui,  Greymouth,  Picton,  and  New  Plymouth. 

The  entire  railway  system,  with  the  exception  of  29  miles  of 
private  lines,  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  State.  The  length 
of  the  government  railways  open  on  March  31,  1910,  was  2,717 
miles,  of  which  1,144  were  in  the  North  Island,  and  1,573  *n  *hc 
South  Island.  The  revenue  from  the  government  railways  for 
the  year  1909-1910  amounted  to  $16,248,955,  and  the  expenditure 
$io,847>37a 

U.  S.  Consular  Service. 

William  A.  Prickett,  Consul  General,  Auckland. 
Leonard  A.  Bachelder,  Vice  Consul  General. 
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NICARAGUA 

(Re publico  de  Nicaragua) 

Capital — Managua 

President — Adolf o  Diaz  (until   1916) 

THE  largest  of  the  Central  American  Republics,  Nicaragua, 
lies  between  lat.  io°  41'  and  140  50  N.,  and  between 
long.  8o°  15'  and  870  40'  W.  It  is  triangular  in  shape, 
and  is  bounded  by  the  Carribean  Sea  on  the  east,  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  west,  Honduras  on  the  north,  and  Costa  Rica  00 
the  south.  Two  mountain  ranges  traverse  the  country,  while  in 
the  interior  lake  region  are  extensive  plains. 

Early  History — In  1 502  Columbus  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rama  River,  and  took  possession  of  the  adjoining  country.  Twen- 
ty-two years  later  Hernandez  de  Cordoba  subjugated  the  Indians 
and  established  settlements.  In  1570  Nicaragua  became  a  part 
of  the  captain-generalcy  of  Guatemala. 

Among  the  numerous  invasions  which  Nicaragua,  together  with 
other  Central  American  States,  suffered  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  those  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Henry 
Morgan  are  the  most  noteworthy.     In  1740  the  British  invaded 
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t  Mosquito  coast,  and,  establishing,  friendly  relations  with  the 
r-like  Misskito  or  Sambos  Indians,  took  possession  of  that 
rt  of  Nicaragua.  They  retained  possession  until  1786,  when 
was  exchanged  for  what  is  now  known  as  British  Honduras, 
Belize,  and  the  land  was  restored  to  Spain.  In  1821  Ni- 
ragua  became  a  State  of  the  Central  American  Federation. 
>on  the  dissolution  of  the  Federation  (1838),  Nicaragua  de- 
ired  its  independence,  an?  adopted  its  own  Constitution  as  a 
^public 

Constitution  and  Government — Under  the  Constitution  adopted 
2905*  the  legislative  power  was  vested  in  a  National  Assembly 
mposed  of  one  chamber,  the  members  of  which  were  elected 
•  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  six  years,  one  for  each  electoral 
strict  of  10,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  above  5,000,  the  cham- 
:r  being  partially  renewed  every  two  years.  Every  citizen 
rer  18  years  of  age  was  not  only  entitled  but  obliged  to  vote. 
he  Congress  meets  at  Managua,  the  capital,  once  in  two  years, 

1  September  1,  for  a  period  of  90  days.  At  the  present  time, 
Dwever,  the  Republic  is  governed  under  a  provisional  law,  is- 
led  September  15,  1910,  until  such  time  as  a  constitutional  con- 
ention  can  be  held  to  provide  for  a  new  Constitution.  Under 
lis  provisional  law  the  executive  as  well  as  the  legislative  func- 
ons  are  exercised  by  the  Provisional  President  and  his  official 
dvisers. 

The  Provisional  President  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  five  min- 
sters, as  follows:  Foreign  Relations  and  Public  Instruction, 
Government,  Justice,  Police,  and  Charities;  War  and  Navy, 
Treasury  and  Public  Credit,  Promotion  and  Public  Works.  The 
alary  of  the  President  has  been  .$9,600  per  annum. 

Atcording  to  the  new  provisional  law,  the  judiciary  is  consti- 
uted  as  follows:  A  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  with  seat  at  Ma- 
lagua;  three  courts  of  appeals,  in  Leon,  Granada,  and  Bluefields, 
md  several  district  and  local  courts. 

The  Republic  is  divided  into  13  departments,  3  districts,  and 

2  comarcas,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  municipalities.  The 
Governors  of  the  departments,  districts,  and  comarcas  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

Area  and  Population — The  area  of  Nicaragua  is  49,200  square 
miles,  and  the  population  (est.  1910)  is  600,000,  or  12.2  per  square 
mile.  The  population  is  mingled  Indian,  negro,  and  European, 
speaking  a  Spanish  dialect.  In  1908  there  were  23,828  births 
and  9,598  deaths. 

The  largest  towns  are:  Leon,  62,569;  Managua,  34,872;  Granada, 
17,092;  Matagalpa,  15,749;  Masaya,  13,023;  Jinotega,  13,899; 
Boaco,  10,581;  Chinandega,  10,542;  Jinotepe,  9,317;  Esteli,  8,281; 
Matapa,  8,279;  Somoto,  8,182;  Bluefields,  4,706. 

Education  and  Religion — The  chief  cities  are  well  provided 
with  schools,  and  efforts  have  recently  been  made  to  extend  the 

OD-23 
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system  to  all  rural  communities.    In  1910  there  were  about  360 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  10  colleges,  and  2  universities. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  prevailing  religion,  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  being  nominal  members.  The  head  of  the  State 
church  is  the  Bishop  of  Leon. 

Resources  and  Industries. — The  agricultural,  timber,  and  min- 
ing industries  are  the  principal  sources  of  national  wealth.  The 
area  under  cultivation  has  increased  in  recent  years,  the  chief 
product  being  coffee.  Nicaraguan  coffee  is  of  superior  quality 
and  commands  good  prices,  the  finest  plantations  lying  in  the 
northwestern  districts.  In  Matagalpa  and  Jinotega  the  crops  are 
worked  by  colonies  of  Americans  and  Germans,  who  apply  the 
natural  water  power  of  the  country  to  the  operation  of  such 
machinery  as  is  required.  The  coffee  yield  for  1908-9  was  about 
14,200,000  pounds;  the  crop  for  1909-10  is  estimated  at  22,300,000 
pounds.  Sugar  growing  is  profitably  conducted,  the  production 
of  this  article,  including  the  by-products — molasses,  rum,  and  al- 
cohol— having  a  valuation  of  considerably  over  $1,000,000  annu- 
ally. Bananas  are  grown  in  large  quantities  in  the  Bluefields 
region.  Cacao  ranks  next  in  importance.  At  present  the  entire 
output  is  consumed  in  the  country.  Other  crops  are  corn,  rice, 
beans,  tobacco,  and  fruits. 

Cattle,  horses,  and  swine  are  reared,  the  number  of  cattle  being 
estimated,  in  1908,  at  252,070;  horses,  28,276,  and  swine,  11,590. 

In  1909  vegetable  products  were  exported  to  the  value  of 
$2,610,507,  coffee  leading  with  $1,546,920;  and  animal  products 
were  exported  to  the  value  of  $221,680. 

The  forests  contain  mahogany  and  cedar,  which  figure  largely 
in  the  country's  exports,  many  valuable  timbers,  dyewoods,  such  as 
logwood,  and  medicinal  plants.  Gums  and  resins  abound,  and  the 
native  camphor  tree  is  said  to  yield  a  variety  equal  to  that  pro- 
duced in  the  Far  East.  Vanilla  of  an  excellent  quality  grows 
freely,  and  senna  is  a  native  product. 

Manufacturing  industries  are  confined  mainly  to  articles  of 
domestic  consumption,  and  include  the  manufacture  of  furniture, 
boots  and  shoes,  sugar,  rum,  beer,  candles,  cigars,  cigarettes,  and 
soap. 

Of  the  more  than  500  mines  registered  in  the  bureau  of  sta- 
tistics of  the  Republic  494  are  producers  of  gold,  while  silver 
and  copper  mines  and  quarries  of  valuable  stone  are  scattered 
throughout  the  country. 

Gold  was  exported  in  1909  to  the  value  of  $1,038,000;  and 
other  minerals,  $119,350. 

Exports  and  Imports. — For  several  years  only  fragmentary  sta- 
tistics of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Nicaragua  have  been  published. 
The  special  report  prepared  for  the  Pan  American  Union  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance  gives  the  latest  data  available,  which  are  for 
the  year  1909. 

The  total  foreign  trade  amounted  to  $6,572,685.    The  imports 
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ere  $2,583,257,  and  the  exports,  $3,989,428.  The  figures  for 
e  preceding  year  were  practically  the  same.  The  United  States 
id  the  bulk  of  the  trade  (exports,  $1,341,692;  imports,  $1,677,- 
oj,  followed  by  Great  Britain  (exports,  $843,453;  imports,  $625,- 
>8)  ;  France  (exports,  $776,429;  imports,  $131,826);  Germany 
exports,  $423,579;  imports,  $286,408),  and  other  countries  the 
imainder. 

The  chfef  articles  of  import  are  manufactured  goods,  textiles, 
ardware,  and  foodstuffs,  and  household  furniture.  Exports 
>r  1909  were  as  follows:  Vegetable  products,  $2,610,507;  animal 
roducts,    $221,680;    mineral    products,    $1,118,870;    other    items, 

Finance  and  Banking — According  to  a  special  report  prepared 
y  the  Minister  of  Finance  for  the  Pan  American  Union,  July 
,  191 1,  the  total  receipts  for  the  year  1910  amounted  to  $1,518,- 
85.  The  ordinary  expenditures  were  $1,205,285.  The  extraor- 
inary  expenditures  on  account  of  civil  war  in  the  country 
rere  $2,252,028,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $1,939,028.  The  chief 
ources  of  revenue  are  the  customs  duties  (about  60  per  cent), 
iquor  and  tobacco  taxes.  The  foreign  debt,  December  31,  1910, 
ccording  to  the  same  report,  was  $4,628,385,  placed  in  London 
it  6  per  cent;  and  the  interior  debt,  $5,107,931.  A  new  loan 
iom  American  bankers  was  ratified  in  October,  191 1,  to  refund 
he  debt  and  place  the  country  upon  a  sound  financial  basis.  This 
oan  is  for  $15,000,000  rated  at  90*4. 

In  1912  the  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua,  with  a  capital  of  over 
£2,000,000,  was  organized  at  Managua,  in  conformity  with 
ihe  plan  presented  by  the  minister  of  finance.  The  bank  is  a 
State  institution. 

The  chief  banking  center  is  the  Bank  of  London  and  Central 
America,  an  English  Company  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $650,000. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  silver  peso,  valued  at  38.9  cents  Ameri- 
can money.  There  is  also  a  paper  peso  in  circulation  which  has  a 
fluctuating  value.  The  new  monetary  unit  is  to  be  the  "cordoba," 
divided  into  100  equal  parts,  and  minted  in  both  gold  and  silver. 

Defense  and  Trade  Routes — The  strength  of  the  army  is  fixed 
at  each  session  of  Congress.  The  recent  wars  have  disorganized 
the  forces  somewhat,  but  they  are  being  reorganized  to  include 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  There  is  a  military  school  at 
Tegucigalpa.  The  navy  is  limited  to  a  few  small  armed  vessels 
for  coast  defense  and  revenue  service.  With  a  coast  line  of  nearly 
300  miles  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  of  200  miles  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  Nicaragua  has  ample  facilities  for  handling  the  products 
of  export  and  import  On  the  Atlantic  side  the  principal  ports  are 
Gracias  a  Dios,  Bluefields,  and  San  Juan  del  Norte,  or  Greytown, 
while  on  the  Pacific  side  are  Corinto  and  San  Juan  del  Sur. 

Nicaragua  has  several  navigable  rivers  which  flow  eastward  into 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  many  small  streams  that  discharge  into 
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the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  four  principal  rivers  of  the  country,  all 
of  which  drain  the  eastern  or  Caribbean  slope,  are  the  San  Juan, 
the  Coco  or  Segobia,  the  Grande  or  Matagalpa,  and  the  Mico  or 
.Bluefields. 

Lake  Nicaragua,  96  by  40  miles,  is  navigable  for  large  vessels. 
Lake  Managua,  connected  with  Lake  Nicaragua  by  the  Tipitapa 
River,  is  38  miles  long,  and  from  10  to  16  miles  wide,  and  is 
likewise  navigable.  Managua,  as  well  as  a  number  of  smaller 
towns,  is  situated  on  its  shores. 

The  National  Railroad,  171  miles  long,  is  the  only  State  line. 
There  are  about  25  miles  of  private  roads.  Other  lines  are  being 
surveyed. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To  the  United  States 

Sefior    Dr.    Don    Salvador    Castrillo,    Envoy    Extraordinary    and    Minister 

Plenipotentiary. 
Sefior  Dr.  Don  Joaquin  Cuadra  Zavalo,  Secretary. 

From  ike  United  States 
George    T.     Weitzel,    Envoy    Extraordinary    and    Minister    Plenipotentiary, 


Managua. 

a  Mott  uuntner,   secretary 
Arthur  J.  Clare,  Consul,  Bluefields. 


Franklin  Aloft  Gunther,  Secretary  of  Legation. 
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NORWAY 

(Norge) 

Capital — Christiania 

King — Haakon  VII  (acceded  Nov.  20, 1905) 

THE  European  kingdom  of  Norway  occupies  the  western 
portion  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  and  is  situated  be- 
tween lat.  570  59'  and  71  °  11'  N.,  and  between  long.  40  59' 
and  ji°  11'  E.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Sweden  and  Finland, 
and  is  surrounded  on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea.  Norway  measures 
from  southwest  to  northeast,  1,118  miles,  and  in  width  ranges  from 
60  miles  in  the  north  to  264  miles  in  the  south.  Nearly  300  miles 
of  the  country  lie  within  the  Arctic  circle.  The  coast-line  of 
Norway  measures  1,700  miles,  and  for  the  greater  part  is  broken 
by  bold  cliffs  and  inlets.  The  island  belt  along  the  coast  is  said 
to  consist  of  50,000  islands,  of  which  1,160  are  inhabited.  The 
surface  of  the  country  is  practically  covered  by  a  mountain  system. 
which  stands  out  in  groups  of  peaks.  Three  ranges  are  the  Lang- 
fjeld  in  the  north,  the  Dovrefjeld  toward  the  center,  and  the 
Kjolen,  which  separates  Norway  and  Sweden.  The  rivers  are 
numerous,  but  owing  to  falls  and  rapids  few  are  navigable,    The 
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are  chiefly  river  expansions,  the  largest  having  an  area  of 
square  miles. 

rly  History. — According  to  early  records,  the  first  settlers 
nomadic  tribes  of  Lapps  and  Teutons.  The  history  of  the 
:ry  begins  with  the  ninth  century.  Petty  tribal  chiefs  ruled 
ountry  until  the  year  863,  when 'Harold  Fairhair  established 
irst  centralized  government.  Harold's  son,  Haakon,  estab- 
i  the  seat  of  government  at  Trondhjem  and  attempted  to  in- 
ce  Christianity,  but  was  unsuccessful.  In  13 19,  Norway  and 
len  became  united  under  Magnus  V.  The  union  of  Norway, 
ten,  and  Denmark  was  brought  about  in  1397,  and  for  four 
ries  the  history  of  Norway  was  connected  with  Denmark, 
le  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  1814,  Denmark  was  compelled  to  cede 
ray  to  Sweden.  The  Norwegians,  however,  adopted  a  con- 
ion  which  was  accepted  by  Sweden.  Nothing  interrupted  the 
:  of  the  two  countries  up  to  1885,  when  the  Norwegians  began 
itiunion  agitation.  In  1905  the  Swedish  Riksdag  officially 
nized  Norway's  independence. 

i8titution  and  Government. — The  Government  is  a  constitu- 
.  monarchy.  The  constitution  places  the  executive  power  in 
ling,  who  exercises  his  authority  through  a  Council  of  State, 
ostd  of  the  President  of  the  Council  and  the  following  Min- 
:  Foreign  Affairs,  Worship  and  Instruction,  Justice,  Com- 
i,  Agriculture,  Labor,  Finance,  and  Defense.  The  legislative 
r  is  vested  in  a  Parliament  known  as  the  Storting,  divided 
two  houses,  the  Lagting  and  the  Odelsting.  There  are  123 
►ers  in  the  Storting,  of  which  the  Odelsting  contains  three- 
is  and  the  Lagting  the  remainder.    The  Storting  assembles 

year.  The  legislators  are  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
om  rural  districts,  and  41  from  towns.  The  office  of  repre- 
:ive  is  open  to  male  citizens  above  the  age  of  30  years.  The 
r  franchise  is  granted  every  male  citizen  above  the  age  of  25 
,  who  is  in  good  standing.    Since  1907  women  have  been  en- 

to  vote,  if  they  or  their  husbands  pay  taxes  on  an  income 
38  a  year  in  the  towns,  or  $81  a  year  in  the  country  districts, 
rway  is  divided  into  20  districts,  each  administered  by  a 
■nor.  The  towns  and  communes  elect  local  governing  bodies, 
the  same  conditions  prevailing  in  the  various  national 
3ns. 

»  judiciary  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court,  composed  of  a 
lent  and  six  other  justices,  elected  by  the  Lagting,  and  three 
ior  courts,  each  having  three  justices.  Criminal  cases  are 
before  a  jury  court. 

a  and  Population. — The  area  of  Norway  is  124,130  square 
and  the  population,  December  1,  1910,  was  2,392,698,  an 

ise  of  152,666  in  ten  years.  The  population  of  the  rural  dis- 
was  1,701,906,  while  690,792  resided  in  the  towns.    Practi- 

the  entire  population  is  native,  there  being  50,000  Swedes, 
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20,000  Lapps,  8,000  Finns,  3,800  Danes,  and  2,800  Germans.  The 
sexes  are  evenly  divided.  In  1909  there  were  14,051  marriages, 
61,234  births,  and  31,641  deaths. 

There  were  13  towns  with  a  population  of  over  10,000,  the 
largest  being  Christiania,  243,801;  Bergen,  76,917;  Trondhjtm, 
45,228;  Stayanger,  37,118;  Draramen,  24,904;  Frederikstad,  15,624; 
and  Christiansand,  15,154.  The  chief  commercial  centers  are 
Christiania,  Bergen,  Stavanger,  and  Christiansand. 

The  industrial  census  of  1900  showed  the  following  occupations: 
Agriculture,  309,016;  fisheries,  50,747;  mines,  242,642;  commerce, 
71,624;  transportation,  50,596;  household  work,  525,538;  profes- 
sional, 35,970.     There  were  724,061  females  employed. 

There  were  16,152  emigrants  in  1909,  nearly  all  (14,237)  going 
to  the  United  States. 

Education  and  Religion. — Elementary  education  is  free  through* 
out  the  kingdom.  Every  child  between  8  and  15  in  the  country, 
and  between  7  and  15  in  the  towns,  is  referred  to  the 
primary  school.  In  1910  there  were  5,966  elementary  schools  with 
277,000  pupils  and  5,611  teachers,  and  95  secondary  schools  at- 
tended by  16,000  pupils.  Some  of  these  are  Government  schools, 
others  municipal,  and  some  private.  There  are  also  schools  for 
deaf,  feeble-minded,  blind,  and  abnormal  children,  and  9  reform- 
atory schools.  There  were  6  public  and  several  private  normal 
schools.  Norway  has  one  university,  the  Royal  Frederik,  in 
Christiania.  The  teachers  of  the  university  are  divided  among 
5  faculties:  Theology;  law;  medicine;  history,  philology,  and 
philosophy;  mathematics  and  natural  sciences.  The  professors 
are  appointed  by  the  King.  Besides  the  foregoing  there  are  tech- 
nical, industrial,  and  special  schools  in  the  country.  In  1908 
the  sum  of  $5,442,513  was  expended  on  education,  $2400,000  of 
this  amount  being  paid  by  the  State,  the  rest  by  the  districts. 

All  religious  bodies  are  tolerated  except  the  Jesuits.  The 
national  church  is  Lutheran,  and  its  clergy  is  appointed  by  the 
King.  There  are  six  bishoprics,  and  about  1,000  parishes.  Nearly 
all  of  the  inhabitants  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
there  being  only  50,000  affiliated  with  other  denominations,  chief 
of  which  are  12,000  Methodists,  and  6,000  Baptists. 

Agriculture,  etc — The  total  area  under  cultivation  in  1910  was 
2,750,000  acres.  In  most  instances  the  farmer  owns  the  land  he 
tills,  there  being  259,352  separate  farms  in  the  country.  The 
principal  crops  in  1910  were  as  follows: 


Crops 

Acreage 

Production  in 
Bushels 

Wheat    

12.400                SMjQtt 

Oats    

2*2,600           10.488.t8t 

88,700             SJOMtt 

Rye     

37,200               SSfijMt 

Total    

400,900          tl^tflLMft 
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In  1909  the  potato  crop  yielded  22,084,000  bushels.  The  total 
value  of  field  crops  in  1910  was  $54,125,000. 

Nearly  all  of  the  farmers  are  engaged  in  stock  raising.  In 
early  summer  the  droves  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats  are 
driven  to  the  mountain  pastures.  In  1908  there  were  1,393,488 
sheep,  1,094,101  cattle,  318,556  swine,  296442  goats,  and  172,468 
horses. 

There  were  806  dairies  and  4  factories  for  the  manufacture  of 
condensed  milk  in  191  o.  The  Government  expends  annually  about 
$375,ooo  for  the  maintenance  of  agricultural  schools  and  experi- 
mental stations.  The  total  value  of  farm  products,  including 
dairying  and  stock  in  19 10,  was  about  $65,000,000. 

The  forests  of  Norway  occupy  an  area  of  about  26,685  square 
miles,  the  State  owning  3,029  square  miles.  Pine  trees  occupy 
about  three-fourths  of  the  forests.  The  timber  and  pulp  industry 
in  Norway  is  important,  and  the  sawmills,  wood  pulp,  and  cel- 
lulose factories  furnish  employment  for  about  15,000  persons. 
The  value  of  wood  pulp  exported  in  1910  was  $10,229,642,  and 
of   lumber   $8,845;394. 

Wood  flour  is  used  by  manufacturers  of  explosives,  linoleum, 
and  other  articles.  The  quantity  exported  annually  from  Norway 
is  only  about  10,000  tons,  while  the  export  of  wood  pulp  (mechan- 
ical and  chemical)  exceeds  600,000  tons  per  annum.  Exports  of 
wood  flour  from  Norway  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $12,- 
160  in  1909  and  $15,935  in  1910. 

Norway  is  one  of  the  leading  producers  of  wood  pulp  and 
paper,  as  noted  below  under  "Manufactures." 

Fisheries. — Fishing  has  been  a  leading  industry  for  centuries. 
The  cod  is  the  largest  catch,  with  the  herring  next  in  importance. 
The  value  of  the  fisheries  in  1908  was:  Cod,  $4,891,968;  herring, 
$1,718,010;  mackerel,  $680,157;  salmon  and  sea  trout,  $337,311; 
other  fisheries,  $2,153,790;  lobsters,  $309,717;  oysters,  $2,700. 
Total,  $10,093,653. 

The  catch  of  herring  in  1910  amounted  to  1,310,411  barrels. 
The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  fishing  industry  in  1908 
was  112,844.  The  number  of  craft  owned  by  Norwegian  fisher- 
men in  1910  was  9,080,  including  sailboats,  motorboats,  dories, 
and  steamships.  A  good  portion  of  the  fish  caught  is  sent  to 
the  canneries.  Fish,  such  as  small  herring,  mackerel,  roe,  and 
sprats,  are  canned  in  the  55  establishments,  the  greater  number 
of  which  are  located  in  Stavanger,  Haugesund,  and  Bergen. 
Whaling  is  carried  on  by  the  Norwegians  in  various  waters,  but 
is  prohibited  on  the  coast  of  Norway. 

Manufactures. — Shipbuilding,  pulp  making,  mechanical  engi- 
neering, timber  dressing,  ana  textile  manufacturing  are  engaged 
in  extensively.  The  Norwegian  shipyards  during  1910  were  largely 
occupied  in  building  whale  boats  for  home  use.  There  are  26 
paper  mills  in  the  country,  with  an  annual  production  of  150,000 
tons.    Fully  two-thirds  01  this  output  is  sent  to  the  United  King- 
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dom,  China,  United  States,  and  Australia.  The  production  of 
matches  in  Norway  during  1910  amounted  to  63,000  cases.  Other 
branches  of  industry  are  tanneries,  flour  mills,  weaving  mills,  brew- 
eries, tobacco,  soap,  earthenware,  brick,  tile,  tin,  and  nail  factories. 
There  are  691  factories  dealing  with  chemicals  and  allied  prod- 
ucts, such  as  oil,  soap,  candles,  fertilizers,  and  matches,  employ- 
ing 24,600  persons.  The  textile  establishments  employ  over  5,000. 
There  were  several  electric  steel  and  iron  companies  organized 
in  1910,  among  which  were  three  capitalized  at  over  $100,000. 
Over  250,000  persons  are  employed  in  manufactures  of  various 
kinds,   and   mining. 

Mining. — Norway  is  rich  in  minerals,  chief  of  which  are  cop- 
per, iron,  and  feldspar.  The  following  table  shows  the  condition 
of  the  mining  industry  in  1909: 


Apatite     1,364 

Copper     42,611 

Feldspar  36,439 

Gold 

Iron     40^389 

Lead   and  zinc 988 

Molybdenum     30 

Nickel     5,770 

Pyrites: 

Arsenica]     160 

Iron  and  copper 28M06 

Rutile    83 

Silver     1,739 


21S.00O 

•    •  •  • 

460,000 

HO 

127,000 

•     •  •  • 

2,000 

€7 

79,000 

on 

6.000 

281 

12,000 

m 

37,000 

is 

2,000 

4 

1,638,000 

um 

19,000 

•   •  •  • 

140,000 

184 

In  191  o  Norway  purchased  iron  and  steel  to  the  amount  of 
$4,581,000  and  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  valued  at  $4,832,0001 
Imports  of  other  metals  reached  $1,597,000,  and  other  metal  man- 
ufactures, $6,243,000. 

The  export  of  Norwegian  iron  ore  in  1910  was  placed  at  75,000 
tons,  valued  at  $201,000,  and  the  shipments  of  Swedish  iron  ore 
from  Narvik,  Norway,  during  the  year  amounted  to  2,043,151  tons. 
The  output  of  the  mines  at  South  Varanger,  northern  Norway,  in 
1910  was  about  80,000  tons  of  iron  ore. 

The  largest  copper  mine  and  copper-refining  works  in  Norway 
are  located  at  Sulitjelma.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  production 
of  copper  in  1910  amounted  to  120,000  tons  of  ore  and  1,800 
of  refined  copper,  of  a  total  value  of  $2,125,000. 

There  were  about  650  tons  of  nickel  and  125  tons  of 
mined  at  Christiansand  during  1910.  Silver  is  mined  at 
berg.  Aluminum  is  produced  at  Vigeland,  die  output  in  1910 
amounting  to  860  tons.  The  production  of  ferrosilicon  during  the 
year  amounted  to  5,000  tons. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  output  of  feldspar,  mag- 
nesite,  rutile,  apatite,  molybdenite,  and  other  quartz  for  1910  was 
$134,000.    The  exports  of  marble  in  blocks,  paving  stone,  flags. 
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and  stone  in  blocks  are  increasing,  considerable  quantities  of  which 
are  being  shipped  to  transatlantic  countries. 

The  total  value  of  the  output  from  Norwegian  mines  in  19 10 
was  estimated  at  $7,000,000. 

Exports  and  Imports. — Norway's  foreign  trade  shows  a  grad- 
ual increase  from  year  to  year.  In  1905  the  commerce  of  the 
country  was  valued  at  $142,119,000,  in  1910  amounted  to  $175,330,- 
209,  and  in  191 1  had  risen  to  $192,567488;  the  exports  in  191 1 
being  $74,079,810,  and  the  imports,  $118,487,678.  The  principal  ar- 
ticles of  export  and  import  for  1910  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


Articles—Exports 


Value 


Articles — Imports 


Value 


Foodstuffs   

Fishery  products: 

Cod- 
Dried     

Salted    

Guano    

Herring,     salted.. 

Oil     

Roe     

Sardines,    etc 

Granite     

Ice     

Matches    

Nails    

Ore,    copper 

Paper : 

Printing     

Wrapping    

Provisions: 

Butter     

Margarin     

Milk,    condensed. 

Pyrites    

Wood,    manufactures 

Lumber     

Pulp     


of: 


1437,349 


4,686,370 

4,667,336 

384,420 

4,421,303 

2,532,360 

545,863 

3,600,500 

815.863 

852,026 

535,978 

183,096 

7,718 

3,236,055 
2,676,918 

660,808 

151,045 

2,299,494 

1,947,476 

8,845,394 
10,229,642 


Breadstuffs: 

Barley     

Flour     

Meal,    rye 

Rye     

Coal   and   coke 

Coffee     

Cotton     

Hemp     

Liquors     

Machinery   and  motors.. 

Malt     

Oil,    petroleum 

Provisions: 

Beef     

Pork     

Rice    

Salt   

Sirup     

Sugar     

Tea   

Tobacco    

Wine    

Woolen     goods 


33,240,120 
2,807,086 
1,725,170 
6,608,666 

8,951,280 
3,246,961 
1*323,893 

289,681 
1,381,166 
4,294,378 

103,340 
1,389,600 

674,154 
360.701 
273,521 
545,065 
596,308 

3,272,521 

79,650 

608,678 

862,374 

2,301,604 


The  chief  countries  sharing  the  foreign  trade  were: 


Exports 

Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land       $22,989,123 

Germany  12,572,577 

United    States 7,531,110 

Sweden     4,540,609 

France     3,348,324 

Russia   and    Finland 2,667,934 

Spain     2,498,553 

Italy     2,489,076 

Other    countries 12,704,814 

Total    271,342,020 


Imports 

Germany    $31,660429 

Great  Britain  and  Ire* 

land     24,116,832 

Sweden     11,266,517 

America     9,717,894 

Russia-Finland    7,690.572 

Denmark-Iceland-Faroe   .  6,024,169 

Netherlands    3,477,087 

Other  countries   10,454,29* 

Total    $104,386,482 


Finance. — The  State  budget  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913, 
was:  Revenue,  $39,821,822;  expenditure,  $34,938,000.  A  detailed 
estimate  for  the  preceding  year  was  as  follows : 
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Revenue 


Expenditure 


Income    tax $1,971,000 

Customs    12,528,000 

Excise  on   spirits 391,500 

Excise    on    malt 742,500 

Succession    duties 270,000 

Stamps    465,750 

Judicial    fees 306,100 

Mines     197,659 

Post    Office 2,187,000 

T  e  1  e  g  r  a  nhs  and  tele* 

phones     1,425,600 

State    property 1,486,617 

Railways     5,434,290 

Miscellaneous    2,778,084 

Extraordinary    items 1,662,481 


Total     181.786,481 


Civil     list IJ0t53 

Storting     180,87 

Ministries     609J5R 

Church,  arts,  education..  3,872JM 

Justice     2.212.758 

Interior     14*0.28 

Post,  telegraphs,  etc 3J&US 

State  railways    (traffic)..  4,898,286 

Roads,  canals,  ports,  etc,  1£36£71 

Finance  and  customs....  1*290,91)9 

Mines     199,591 

Redemption   of   debt 1,247,331 

Interest    of    debt 2,967.®* 

Army     3,745.301 

Navy    1,459,944 

Foreign    affairs 301 .347 

Miscellaneous    207,596 

Extraordinary    items 1,662,4ft 

Total     $31,786,481 


The  public  debt  in  191 1  was  $99,265,261.  The  monetary  unit  is 
the  kroner,  or  crown,  a  silver  coin  valued  at  26.8  cents  American 
money. 

Banking. — The  leading  financial  institutions  are  the  Norges 
Bank  and  the  Kongeriget  Norges  Hypothekbank.  The  former  is 
a  joint  stock  company,  partly  owned  by  the  State.  Its  directors 
are  elected  by  the  Parliament,  except  the  president  and  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  head  office,  who  are  appointed  by  the  King.  The 
Hypothekbank  was  established  by  the  State,  which  supplies  nearly 
all  of  its  capital.  This  bank  meets  the  demands  for  loans  on 
mortgage.  In  1909  it  had  a  capital  of  $6,210,000.  There  were 
99  joint  stock  banks  in  the  country  in  1909  with  a  paid-up  cap- 
ital of  $11,585,167,  and  reserve  funds  amounting  to  $7,924,628. 
The  savings  banks  are  regulated  to  an  extent  by  the  law.  and 
must  be  chartered  by  royal  permission.  There  were  476  of 
these  banks  in  1909,  with  $128,996,279  to  the  credit  of  956.986 
depositors. 

Army  and  Navy. — Service  in  the  army  is  universal  and  com- 
pulsory, beginning  at  the  age  of  18  years,  and  continuing  to  the 
age  of  50.  Recruits  are  called  at  the  age  of  23.  The  period 
of  service  is  12  years  in  the  first  line,  8  years  in  the  landvam, 
and  the  remainder  in  the  reserves.  The  total  strength  of  tbf 
army  on  war  footing  would  be  110,000.  The  sum  of  $3,745,306 
was  appropriated  for  army  expenditure  in  191 1. 

The  vessels  in  the  navy  are  4  coast-defense  ships.  11  gunboats, 
2  destroyers,  37  torpedo  boats,  and  one  submarine.  There  arc 
now  building  3  destroyers,  one  torpedo  boat,  and  one  submarine. 
There  are  2,400  men  in  the  navy.  The  naval  budget  for  1911 
amounted  to  $1,459,944. 

Trade  Routes. — Norway's  long  coastline  with  its  many  fiords 
affords  excellent  communication  by  sea.     Nearly  all  of  the  for- 
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dgB  commerce  passes  through  the  ports  of  Christiania,  Fred- 
rikstad,  Bergen,  Trondhjem,  and  Drammen.  The  Norwegian 
merchant  marine  consists  of  1,740  steamships  of  860,030  net  tons, 
1,273  sail  ships  of  616,955  tons,  and  90  motor  vessels  of  2,693 
tons.  The  Norwegians  are  a  race  of  sailors.  There  are  over 
29,000  seamen.  The  number  of  vessels  to  enter  Norwegian  ports 
in  1909  was  10,684,  while  11,181  vessels  cleared. 

The  total  length  of  railways  in  19 10  was  1,912  miles,  of  which 
the  State  operated  1,620  miles,  and  private  companies  292  miles. 
Communication  is  mainly  by  coastwise  steamers. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To    the    United   States 

Mr.  H.  H.  Bryn,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
Mr.  L.  Aubert,  Secretary  of  Legation. 

From   the   United  States 

Laurits    S.    Swenson,    Envoy    Extraordinary    and    Minister    Plenipotentiary 

Christiania. 
Charles  B.  Curtis,  Secretary  of  Legation. 
Charles  A.   Holder,   Consul  General,   Christiania. 
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Capital — Maskat 

Sultan — Seyyid  Feysal  bin  Turki  (acceded  June  4,  1888) 

THE  Sultanate  of  Oman  occupies  the  southeastern  extremity 
of  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  Oman, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  western  boundary 
is  the  great  desert  of  central  Arabia.  On  account  of  the  vague- 
ness of  the  western  boundary  it  is  impossible  to  give  exact 
figures  as  to  area.  The  approximate  area  is  180,000  square  miles, 
of  which  only  about  one-tenth  is  suitable  for  agriculture.  The 
general  character  of  the  country  is  mountainous.  The  rainfall 
is  scanty  and  there  are  no  rivers. 

History  and  Government. — The  coast  was  occupied  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1558,  who  remained  in  possession  for  about  a  cen- 
tury. Arabians  from  the  interior  occupied  the  country  following 
this  period.  In  1741  Ahmed  bin  Sa'eed  recovered  the  country, 
and  his  descendants  have  ruled  since.  Upon  the  death  of  Sul- 
tan Said  in  1856  his  possessions  were  divided  between  his  two 
sons.  Interior  troubles  are  responsible  for  the  loss  of  a  portion 
of  the  State,  which  now  belongs  to  the  Persian  and  British  Gov- 
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cmments.  Friendly  relations  have  existed  between  England  and 
Oman  for  many  years,  and  the  Sultan  is  bound  by  treaty  and 
subsidy  to  the  Indian  Government. 

The  country  is  now  governed  by  the  Sultan  of  Maskat,  and  he 
is  represented  in  the  principal  towns  by  officials  called  walis. 
There  are  no  direct  taxes,  and  the  power  of  the  Sultan  is  little 
felt  in  the  interior.  On  the  coast,  however,  he  maintains  custom 
houses  in  all  the  important  ports,  where  duties  are  levied  on  all 
articles  brought  in  by  either  sea  or  land.  As  the  dates  and 
fruits  of  the  interior  intended  for  export  must  be  brought  to 
the  coast  for  shipment,  a  considerable  revenue  is  derived  from 
this  source. 

Population  and  Industries. — No  census  has  ever  been  taken, 
but  recent  consular  advices  (1911)  give  the  estimated  population 
at  250,000.  The  inhabitants  are  largely  Arabians,  Persians,  In- 
dians, and  Swahili  negroes.  There  are  numerous  tribes  of  Ara- 
bian origin,  some  of  which  are  nomadic.  No  mines  are  worked 
and  the  population  is  confined  to  the  spots  where  water  is  ob- 
tainable for  irrigation.  Wherever  water  is  to  be  had  there  is 
a  plantation  of  date  palms,  whose  fruit  forms  the  principal  article 
of  diet  and  export.  With  the  exception  of  the  coastal  plain 
lying  northwest  of  Maskat,  called  the  Batmah,  the  large  oases 
are  to  be  found  in  the  mountain  valleys  of  the  interior. 

The  wealth  of  Oman  is  derived  entirely  from  agriculture  and 
fishing.  There  are  some  small  local  industries  such  as  weaving, 
but  the  product  is  insignificant.  The  fisheries  are  important 
locally,  but  only  small  amounts  of  fish  are  exported.  The  pearl 
fisheries  near  Maskat  are  almost  exhausted,  and  those  of  the 
Pirate  Coast  of  Oman  market  their  product  at  Bahrein,  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Exports  and  Imports. — No  Maskat  dates  are  shipped  directly 
to  Europe,  but  some  may  reach  the  European  market  through 
India.  Some  fruit  is  also  exported,  mostly  pomegranates  to  India 
and  limes  to  Persia.    A  few  goatskins  are  exported  to  India. 

The  principal  imports  are  foodstuffs,  textiles,  and  firearms 
and  ammunition.  The  food  of  the  people  consists  largely  of  rice, 
fish,  and  dates,  the  rice,  which  is  imported  from  India,  being 
the  largest  item  of  import.  The  textiles  are  mostly  cotton  sheetings 
and  cheap  prints. 

No  statistics  are  published  for  any  port  but  Maskat  Gwadur, 
a  port  on  the  Persian  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  has  an  esti- 
mated annual  trade  of  $175,000  exports,  and  $65,000  imports. 
The  towns  of  Maskat  and  Matrah  are  only  2  miles  apart  by  sea 
and  may  be  considered  as  one  port.  The  population  of  Maskat  is 
estimated  at  10,000,  and  that  of  Matrah  14,000.  As  Maskat  is 
inaccessible  from  the  land  side,  the  caravan  trade  with  the  inte- 
rior is  carried  on  through  Matrah.  Statistics  covering  the  trade 
of  Maskat  are  as  follows; 
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Imports 


1909 


1910 


Principal  countries  of  origin 


Arms  and  ammunition     $664,328    $366,396 


Coffee     37,121       79,937 

Ghee  (clarified  butter)  47,619       32,608 
Grains : 

Rice    878,906 

Wheat    and    other 

grains    127,310     121,368 

Oils     67,492       47,442 


Specie     807,620  1,378,839 

Sugar     93,134  62,274 

Textiles: 

Cotton    goods 390,670  332,103 

Silk  and  silk  goods  100,569  90,612 

Twist  and  yam...  133,123  119,621 

Wines   and    spirits....  11,474  9,306 

All    other    articles....  196,881  14,071 


Total 


$3,586,049  $3,430,073 


Europe,    United    States    ($2,000    in 

1910). 
India. 
India,  Persia. 


806,497       India. 


India,    Persia,    Turkey. 

United  States  ($26,651  in  1910),  In- 

dia. 
India. 

do. 

India,    United    States    ($130,569    in 

1909  and  $114,911  in  1910). 
India,    Persia. 
India. 
Germany,  India. 


The  total  quantity  and  value  of 
1 9 10,   and  the   principal  countries 
the  following  table: 


the  exports  from  Maskat  in 
of  destination  are  shown  in 


Exports 


Principal  countries 
of  destination 


Cotton    goods cwt. 

Dates     tons., 

Fish    - cwt.. 

Fruit   cwt.. 

Hides  and   skins.... bales. 

Limes     cwt. 

Mother-of-pearl  do . . 

Pearls 

Specie    

All    other   articles 


131 

$11,433 

12.156 

479,402 

2,077 

26,920 

2,362 

18,279 

3,728 

18,142 

3,377 

23,961 

2,931 

22,919 

•      a   •   • 

149356 

•      •  •   • 

802,740 

•       ■  •    • 

3,171 

India. 

India,  United  States,  Turkey  in 

Asia. 
India. 

do. 

do. 
Persia. 
India. 

do. 
India,  Persia,  Turkey  in  Asia. 


Total 


$1,661,323 


The  number  of  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Maskat  in  1910 
was  262,  with  a  total  capacity  of  550,000  tons,  compared  with 
243  vessels,  with  a  total  capacity  of  498,543  tons  in  1909.  This 
does  not  include  native  craft  which  would  increase  the  number 
considerably,  as  a  large  coastwise  trade  is  carried  on  by  Arabs  with 
India,  Africa,  and  various  islands.  About  one-half  the  foreign 
vessels  are  British. 

Finance. — The  annual  revenue  is  estimated  at  $300,000,  derived 
chiefly  from  duties  on  imports.  There  are  no  banks  at  Maskat, 
and  all  banking  operations  are  carried  on  through  Bombay  or 
Karachi.  The  monetary  system  is  confusing,  and  this  also  renders 
trade  difficult.  The  Indian  rupee  is  generally  used  at  Maskat, 
the  only  local  coinage  being  the  Maskat  piece,  a  copper  coin 
worth  about  one-sixth  of  a  cent.  Besides  these  the  only  other 
coin  in  general  circulation  is  the  Maria  Theresa  dollar,  coined 
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in  Austria,  the  value  of  which  varies  with  the  price  of  silver. 
The  Maskat  rate  is  based  on  that  of  the  Bombay  exchange. 
During  the  past  year  the  Maria  Theresa  dollar  has  fluctuated 
between  40  and  42  cents,  United  States  currency. 

U.  S.  Consul,  Homer  Brett,  Maskat. 
Vice  and  Deputy  Consul,  Mahomed  Fazel. 


PANAMA 

(Republica  del  Panama) 

Capital — Panama 

President — Belisario  Porras  (until  1916) 

THE  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  comprises  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone,  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  Central  and  South  America.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Costa  Rica,  and  on  the  south  by  Colombia.  Two 
mountain  chains  traverse  the  territory  inclosing  valleys  and  plains 
in  which  the  products  of  the  tropical  zone  are  raised.  The  slopes 
of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  extensive  forests. 

Early  History. — Roderigo  de  Bastida  is  said  to  have  first  dis- 
covered the  coast  of  Panama,  but  it  was  left  for  Columbus  to 
explore  the  country  and  attempt  a  settlement.  On  November  2, 
1502,  he  entered  the  harbor  of  what  is  now  Puerto  Bello  and 
planted  a  colony  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians.  Later 
settlements  fared  no  better,  and  it  was  not  until  1510  that  the 
Spaniards  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves.  In  1 513  Balboa 
crossed  the  Isthmus  and  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  1518 
Davila  founded  the  city  of  Panama,  which  was  destroyed  by 
buccaneers  in  1671,  but  soon  rebuilt.  In  1821  Panama  revolted 
from  Spain  and  became  a  State  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 
It  seceded  from  that  union  in  1903,  and  promulgated  an  inde- 
pendent Constitution  in  1904. 

Constitution  and  Government. — Under  the  Constitution  the 
Government  is  divided  into  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
branches. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  National  Assembly, 
composed  of  one  chamber  with  32  members.  Deputies  are  elected 
by  direct  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years  at  the  rate  of 
one  deputy  for  every  10.000  inhabitants  or  fraction  of  5.000  or 
more.  An  equal  number  of  substitutes  are  elected  at  the  same 
time.  The  National  Assembly  convenes  once  every  two  years 
on  September  1,  for  a  period  of  90  days,  which  period  may  be 
extended  30  days,  and  extraordinary  sessions  may  also  be  called 
by  the   President. 

The  President  receives  an  annual  salary  of  $18,000,  and  Is 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  by  popular  vote,  every  citizen 
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over  21  years  of  age  being  entitled  to  suffrage.  He  may  not 
be  reelected  for  the  term  immediately  following  his  own,  unless 
he  resigns  his  office  18  months  prior  to  the  election.  He  is 
assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  five  secretaries  as  follows:  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Government  and  Justice,  Treasury,  Promotion,  Public  In- 
struction* There  is  no  vice  president,  but  the  National  Assembly 
elects  two  "designados"  every  two  years. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court  of  5  judges,  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  a  term  of  four  years,  a  superior  court,  several  circuit 
courts,  and  a  number  of  municipal  courts.  The  judges  of  the 
superior  and  circuit  courts  are  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
for  four  years,  and  the  municipal  judges  by  the  judges  of  the 
circuit  courts  for  a  term  of  one  year.  Panama  is  politically 
divided  into  seven  Provinces,  which  are  again  subdivided  into 
municipalities,  the  former  being  administered  by  Governors,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  a  term  of  one  year,  while  the  latter 
are  governed  by  municipal  councils,  elected  by  direct  vote  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  and  by  Mayors  appointed  by  the  Governors 
of  the  Provinces  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  Panama  is  32,380  square 
miles,  and  population,  according  to  a  census  completed  in  191 1,  was 
386,745,  including  some  36,178  Indians,  and  50,000  persons  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Canal  Zone  authorities.  The  native  inhabi- 
tants are  mingled  Spanish,  Indian,  and  negro,  speaking  a  Spanish 
dialect;  and  there  are  also  immigrants  from  the  United  States  and 
Europe;  and  some  3,500  Chinese.  The  city  of  Panama,  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  has  a  population  of  37,705,  and  Colon,  on  the  At- 
lantic, of  17,748.  David,  in  the  northern  part,  contains  10,000  in- 
habitants; Los  Santos,  8,000;  Santiago,  7,000;  Las  Tablas,  6,500; 
Bocas  del  Toro,  6,000. 

Education  and  Religion. — Elementary  instruction  is  provided  by 
the  State.  In  1910  there  were  257  public  schools  with  17,000 
pupils.  This  does  not  count  the  Canal  Zone  schools  with  1,721 
students.  There  are  about  15  private  schools.  Among  the  special 
institutions  are  the  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Languages,  the  National  School  of  Music,  and  the 
National  Institute.  A  school  for  native  Indians  has  also  been 
established. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  prevailing  religion. 

Resources  and  Industries. — While  the  soil  is  naturally  fertile, 
raising  all  the  tropical  fruits  and  plants,  little  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  systematic  agriculture.  The  lack  of  good  roads  and 
other  improvements  has  retarded  immigration,  without  which  the 
country  will  be  slow  in  developing.  The  State  is  promoting 
the  cultivation  of  coffee,  cacao,  coconuts,  rubber,  vanilla,  and 
sugar  cane,  all  of  which  articles  are  exempt  from  taxation.  The 
cultivation  of  bananas  is  the  principal  industry,  and  the  acreage 
devoted  "to  the  production  of  this  fruit  shows  a  steady  increase. 
The  United  Fruit  Company  controls  13,000  acres  in  bearing,  has  30 
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miles  of  railway,  and  in  1910  shipped  3,595,421  bunches  to  the 
United  States,  or  practically  an  average  of  300,000  monthly. 
All  other  companies  shipped  from  50,000  to  75,000  bunches 
monthly,  all  going  to  America.  About  6,000  persons  are  regu- 
larly employed  on  these  plantations. 

About  500  acres  of  rubber  and  cacao  have  been  planted  in 
the  past  three  years,  but  the  farms  are  not  yet  old  enough  to 
forecast  their  success.  On  the  banana  plantations  115,800  choco- 
late plants  have  been  placed  during  the  last  two  years.  A  law 
of  191 1  increases  the  cost  of  farm  land  from  50  cents  to  $2.50 
a  hectare  (2.47  acres),  and  it  is  thought  that  this  will  retard 
development,  which  is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  small 
farmer.  There  is  no  tax  on  land  which  produces  anything  for 
export  The  forests  contain  an  abundance  of  cabinet,  dye,  and 
building  woods.  Sugar  cane,  tobacco,  rice,  corn,  and  many  vege- 
tables and  fruits  grow  in  various  parts.  The  best  tillable  soil 
is  in  the  Province  of  Chiriqui,  and  it  has  extensive  fields  for 
grazing  and  breeding  cattle,  profitable,  no  doubt,  to  those  already 
engaged  in  it,  in  spite  of  certain  difficulties,  such  as  transpor- 
tation. Cattle  for  breeding  are  imported  duty  free.  In  1907 
there  were  65,000  cattle,  17,000  horses,  1,500  mules,  and  28,000 
swine. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Anton,  Province  of  Code,  are  many  salt 
mines,  producing  a  good  quality  of  table  salt,  and  the  plains 
stretching  from  Anton  to  Penonome  rival  those  of  Chiriqui  for 
breeding  and  grazing. 

Gold  and  copper  are  the  chief  mineral  deposits.  Only  one 
gold-mining  company  of  any  size  is  at  work.  There  were  13 
Qilning  claims  entered  in  1910.  Coral,  sponges,  and  pearls  are 
obtained  off  the  coast. 

Industrially  Panama  is  progressing  admirably.  There  are  sugar 
xpills  in  the  Republic,  and  the  Government  encourages  the  estab- 
lishment of  others.  A  refinery  also  has  a  concession,  and  it  is 
to  be  equipped  with  the  latest  and  best  machinery.  The  making 
of  Panama  hats  has  now  become  a  settled  industry  on  the  Isthmus. 
The  plant,  from  which  the  straw  for  the  hats  is  made,  grows 
wild  in  many  parts  of  the  Republic,  and  the  Government,  with  the 
object  of  utilizing  it,  has  established  a  school  of  hat  making  with 
the  most  desirable  results,  and  consignments  have  been  made  to 
merchants  in  the  capital.  Their  sale  will  increase  this  industry 
in  the  country. 

Exports  and  Imports. — According  to  a  special  report  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  the  total  foreign  trade  for  the  year  1910 
amounted  to  $11,826,324,  of  which  $10,056,994  were  imports,  and 
$1,769,330  were  exports.  The  figures  for  the  preceding  year 
were:  Imports,  $8,756,307,  and  exports,  $1,502,475.  This  shows 
a  total  gain  of  $1,567,541.  These  figures  differ  slightly  from  the 
U.  S.  Consular  reports,  which  gave  the  following  table  of  imports 
by  classes: 
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Classes 

Total 

United 
States 

United 
kingdom 

Ger- 
many 

'France 

Italy 

Spain 

Animal    products 

Jl.700,823 

$1,229,916 

$182,479 

$164,677 

$17,962 

$31,666 

$30,908 

V  e  g  etable  prod- 

2,522,867 

1,503446 

340,780 

266,909 

27441 

43,363 

40,280 

Mineral  prod 

976,413 

677,457 

132*878 

104*822 

6,264 

17,017 

6,631 

1,847,161 

564,,415 

957,333 

116,377 

10£27 

53,611 

22,301 

Chemicals,  etc... 

464,622 

238,569 

90,000 

89,466 

83,064 

7,660 

•  •    •  •  m 

737,098 

314,112 

138,4,76 

54,878 

152,397 

lfi|,659 

41.096 

159,250 

90,454 

13,508 

38,747 

5,361 

■  •««•• 

•  «•••• 

Machinery     .... 

258,179 

192,398 

33,508 

27,637 

2,479 

42,500 

37, 77 J 

2,890 

75 

Arms   and    ex- 

plosives     . . . 

53,952 

27,940 

9,457 

3,914 

•     •  •  • 

.  •  ... 

•  •  •    •  • 

1,109,926 

556,477 

285,800 

136,342 

62,824 

28,681 

11,083 

Total     .... 

$9,872,691 

$5,422,656  $2,186,962 

$991,743  $307,983  $198,466  $149,198 

The  countries  of  export  were:  United  States,  $1,508423;  United 
Kingdom,  $165,273;  Germany,  $93,669;  France,  $1,966.  Classes 
of  export  were:  Animal  products,  $184,918;  mineral  products, 
$I35>332;  vegetable  products,  $1,449,080.  Bananas  formed  the 
chief  item  of  export,  all  going  to  the  United  States,  and  being 
valued,  according  to  one  report,  at  $921,286;  and  according  to 
the  other,  $1,374,930.  This  fruit  is  shipped  from  Bocas  del  Toro. 
The  other  ports  are  Colon  and  Panama. 

Imports  in  191 1  were  valued  at  $9,865454,  and  exports,  $2,853,- 
725.  The  United  States  received  $2,566,115  of  these  exports;  Ger- 
many, $157,302;  and  England  $125,170. 

Finance  and  Banking. — The  total  receipts  of  the  Government 
for  the  year  191 1,  according  to  the  Director-General  of  Statistics, 
amounted  to  $3,364,788,  the  sources  being :  Customs  and  local  taxes, 
$2,756,221;  consular  rights,  $167,966;  posts,  etc.,  $105,105;  interest 
on  investments,  $335,505. 

Expenditures  for  191 1  totaled  $3,354,199,  the  allotments  being: 
Interior  and  justice,  $1,087,099;  foreign  affairs,  $236,069;  finance, 
$438,279;  public  works,  $908,378;  education,  $684,372. 

There  is  a  small  local  debt  of  $334,000. 

Under  the  Canal  Zone  treaty,  a  rental  of  $250,000  per  annum 
became  due  in  19 13.  In  addition  the  Republic  has  $6,000,000 
invested  in  first-class  mortgages  in  New  York  City,  which  is 
an  untouchable  capital,  according  to  a  constitutional  enactment; 
also  the  sum  of  $300,000  deposited  in  New  York,  to  guarantee 
the  par  value  and  gold  standard  of  the  fractional  silver  coin 
issued  by  Panama. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  gold  balboa,  equivalent  to  the  Amer- 
ican dollar.  At  present,  however,  the  silver  half-balboa,  or  peso, 
is  the  largest  coin.  There  are  smaller  coins  of  various  denomi- 
nations in  silver  and  nickel. 

The  chief  bank,  the  Mortgage  and  Loan  Bank,  has  been  made 
the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic,  with  increased  capital  and 
power  to  issue  paper  money.    There  are  2  banks  in  Colon. 
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Defense  and  Trade  Routes. — Panama  has  no  army  beyond  a 
national  police  corps  of  about  1,000  officers  and  men.  A  steam 
launch  is  used  for  revenue  service. 

The  advantageous  location  of  the  Isthmus  is  well  known, 
joining  as  it  does  the  two  western  continents  and  soon  to  be- 
come a  great  international  highway  through  the  completion  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  A  number  of  bays  and  ports  furnish  harbor 
facilities  for  coastwise  vessels,  the  chief  ones  on  the  Caribbean 
Sea  being  Colon,  Bocas  del  Toro,  Chagres,  and  Puerto  Bello,  and 
on  the  Pacific  side,  Panama,  Pedregal,  and  Puerto  Mutis.  Ocean- 
going vessels  for  Panama  dock  at  Balboa,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
canal,  where  efficient  port  facilities  are  provided. 

According  to  the  treaty  signed  between  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama and  the  United  States  of  America  on  November  18,  1905. 
the  latter  country  acquired  the  necessary  land  to  build  a  ship 
canal  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  a  strip  of  land  5  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  center  line  of  the  route  of  the  canal.  The  canal 
is  50  miles  in  length,  extending  from  Cristobal,  near  Colon,  to 
Balboa,  the  latter  place  being  about  3  miles  from  the  City  of 
Panama.  It  will  probably  be  completed  in  1913,  and  officially 
opened  for  traffic  January  1,  19 15. 

»  The  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  between  Colon  and  Panama, 
48  miles  in  length,  with  a  branch  line  3  miles  in  length  to  Bal- 
boa, the  Pacific  entrance  to  the  canal,  is  the  most  important 
transportation  route.  There  is,  besides  this,  a  system  developed 
in  the  territory  adjacent  to  Bocas  del  Toro,  principally  for  the 
banana  industry,  but  carrying  also  publicly  both  freight  and  pas- 
sengers, which  radiates  from  Almirante,  with  151  miles  of  track* 
Bids  have  been  issued  for  other  lines.     See  Panama  Canal. 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To   the   United  Stales 

oy  Extra* 
Juan  Brin,  Secretary  of  Legation 


Ramon  M.  Valdes,   Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister   Plenipotentiary- 

"  Let 


From  the  United  States 

H.    Pcrcival    Dodge,    Envoy    Extraordinary    and    Minister    Plenipotentiary, 

Panama. 
William  W.  Andrews,  Secretary  of  Legation. 
Alban  G.  Snyder,  Consul  General,  Panama. 
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PARAGUAY 

{Re public  a  del  Paraguay) 

Capital — Asuncion 

President— Eduardo   Schaerer    (until   1916) 

THE  inland  South  American  country  of  Paraguay  is  situated 
between  lat.  220  4'  and  270  30'  S.,  and  long.  540  32* 
and  61  °  20'  W.,  between  the  Republics  of  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
and  Argentina.  Paraguay  is  shut  in  on  the  west,  north,  and  east 
by  hundreds  of  miles  of  thick,  almost  uninhabited  forest  country. 
On  the  south  the  greater  part  of  the  outlet  is  barred  by  swampy 
land,  practically  without  population.  From .  the  day  of  its  dis- 
covery to  the  present  time  the  country  has  had  only  one  means  of 
exit  and  entrance,  its  waterways.  Both  the  Parana  and  the  Para- 
guay are  difficult  rivers  to  navigate.  To  this  inaccessibility  may  be 
largely  attributed  Paraguay's  backwardness;  not  directly,  but  in- 
directly, for  its  isolation  has  made  immigration  and  consequent 
development  slow. 

Early  History. — In  1526-27  Sebastian  Cabot  explored  the  upper 
Parana  and  Paraguay  Rivers,  and  the  adjacent  country.  He  was 
followed  by  Juan  de  Ayolas  and  Domingo  Irala,  who,  in  1536, 
founded  the  settlement  on  the  present  site  of  Asuncion.  In  1542 
De  Vaca  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Paraguay, 
which  at  that  time  comprised  all  of  the  country  drained  by  the  La 
Plata.  In  1591  the  Jesuit  missionaries  came  to  Paraguay.  They 
treated  the  Indians  kindly,  and  by  founding  schools  and  missions 
soon  won  their  allegiance,  forming  practically  an  independent  State 
v/hich  thrived  for  many  years.  In  1810  the  newly-formed  Argen- 
tine Republic  endeavored  to  annex  this  country,  but  was  prevented 
by  Paraguay,  which  soon  established  a  Junta,  or  Governing  Board. 
It  was  not  until  1844  that  a  Republic  was  formally  established  and 
a  President  elected. 

Constitution  and  Government — The  constitution  of  Paraguay 
provides  for  a  republican  form  of  government,  with  the  usual 
division  of  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  authority. 

The  National  Congress  is  composed  of  the  Senate  and  .  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  both  elected  by  direct  popular  vote,  a.'l 
citizens  over  18  years  of  age  being  entitled  to  vote.  Senators  are 
elected  for  a  term  of  six  years,  in  the  proportion  of  1  for  every 
12,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  exceeding  8,000,  The  Senate  is 
renewed  by  thirds  every  two  years.  Deputies  are  elected  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  1  for  every  6,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  exceed- 
ing 3,000.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  renewed  by  halves  every 
two  years. 
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The  President  and  Vice  President  are  chosen  by  electors  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  The  President  is  assisted  by  the  following 
Cabinet  of  5  Ministers  or  Secretaries:  Interior;  Treasury;  Justice, 
Worship,  and  Public  Instruction;  War  and  Marine;  Foreign  Af- 
fairs.   He  is  allowed  a  salary  of  $7,000  per  annum. 

The  Judiciary  includes  a  Superior  Court,  two  courts  of  appeals, 
and  a  number  of  minor  tribunals.  The  Superior  Court  is  com- 
posed of  three  justices,  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  84 
departments,  each  under  a  chief  appointed  by  the  President  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  These  departments  are  again  divided  into 
municipalities,  each  governed  by  a  mayor  and  municipal  council, 
elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  Paraguay  is  171,815  square 
miles.  The  population,  according  to  official  reports,  January 
«  I,  1909,  was  716,000.  The  capital  and  commercial  center  is  Asun- 
cion, with  a  population  of  52,000.  Other  towns  of  some  impor- 
tance are :  Villa  Rica  with  30,000,  Concepcion  with  25,000,  Encar- 
nacion  with  8,200,  and  San  Estanislao  and  Caazapa  with  7,000 
inhabitants  each. 

Tfie  people  are  mingled  Spanish,  Negro,  and  Guarani  Indian. 
There  are  some  50,000  of  the  latter,  and  about  20,000  foreigners, 
about  1,000  immigrants  arriving  annually. 

The  principal  zone  of  population  lies  along  the  Paraguay  Cen- 
tral Railway,  which  runs  from  Asuncion  southeasterly  across  the 
country  to  Encarnacion,  on  the  Parana  River.  All  that  portion  of 
Paraguay  lying  west  of  the  Paraguay  River,  known  as  the  Chaco, 
is  a  trackless  wilderness,  with  no  towns  or  civil  government,  and 
is  inhabited  by  wild  Indians.  The  only  industries  which  have 
gained  a  footing  there  are  cattle  raising  and  the  quebracho  busi- 
ness. 

Education  and  Religion. — Education  is  compulsory  and  provided 
by  the  State.  In  1910  there  were  485  public  schools,  with  861 
teachers  and  45,000  pupils;  besides  57  private  schools.  Only  67 
schools  have  their  own  buildings  and  premises.  An  agricultural 
school,  closed  temporarily,  will  probably  reopen.  At  Asuncion  is 
a  National  College  with  15  professors  and  200  students.  The  State 
also  maintains  42  students  annually  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  established  church,  but  freedom  is 
allowed  to  other  denominations.  Nearly  all  of  the  inhabitants  are 
enrolled  in  this  church. 

Resources  and  Industries. — The  climate  and  soil  are  suited  for 
all  tropical  growths.  Indigo  and  sugar  cane  yield  easily  to  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  forests  contain  many  different  grades  of  cabinet  and 
dyewoods,  resins,  and  balsams,  while  a  native  fiber  plant  known 
as  the  mapajo  is  used  by  the  Indians  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
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coarse  textile  for  garments.  The  quebracho  tree  is  a  valuable 
natural  product,  it  being  put  to  a  variety  of  uses.  Native  cotton 
having  a  long,  silky  fiber  is  favorably  known  abroad.  The  principal 
crop  is  yerba  mate,  or  Paraguay  tea,  which  amounts  to  about  17,- 
000,000  pounds  annually.  About  one-half  of  this  amount  is  ex- 
ported. The  plant  grows  wild  in  immense  tracts  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  sections.  Oranges  grow  in  profusion  and  form  a 
leading  item  of  export 

The  climate  is  favorable  for  cattle  raising,  neither  shelter  nor 
feeding  being  necessary  at  any  time  of  the  year ;  but  the  country 
is  subject  to  drought  This  industry  is  constantly  increasing,  many 
cattlemen  from  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil  having  located 
in  the  country  in  recent  years.  The  exports  of  meats  and  jerked 
beef  are  well  known  in  foreign  markets,  principally  Brazil,  Cuba, 
and  Spain,  and  the  hides  exported  to  Europe  command  good  prices. 
In  1908  there  were  5,500,000  cattle,  214,060  sheep,  182,790  horses 
7,626  mules,  23,900  swine,  and  32,334  goats.  There  are  two  beef- 
curing  establishments,  each  of  which  disposes  of  8,000  cattle  in  a 
season,  jerked  beef  being  a  leading  item  of  export.  There  are 
a  few  tanneries.  Other  manufactures  are  extract  of  quebracho, 
extract  of  beef,  verba  mate,  and  essential  oils,  all  of  which  are 
exported.  Manufactures  entering  only  into  the  domestic  commerce 
of  the  country  are  sugar,  alcohol  (a  by-product  of  sugar  cane  used 
in  lamps  and  stoves),  canna  (native  whisky),  furniture,  soap, 
beer,  sole  leather,  brick,  and  tile.  The  women  make  a  fine  grade 
of  lace,  which  commands  a  ready  sale  abroad. 

Various  minerals  are  found,  such  as  quartz,  a^ate,  opals,  kaolin 
iron,  manganese,  copper  and  mercury,  but  the  mining  industry  has 
been  little  developed. 

Exports  and  Imports. — The  total  foreign  trade  of  Paraguay  fof 
the  year  1910,  according  to  recent  consular  reports,  amounted  to 
$9,794,334,  o*  which  imports  were  $5*374,837,  and  exports  $4,419,- 
497.  The  figures  for  the  preceding  year  were  imports  $3,655,366, 
exports  $4,992,814;  total  $8,648,180.  This  shows  an  increase  in 
imports  of  $1,719471,  and  a  loss  in  exports  of  $573,317.  Detail 
figures  for  19 10  are  not  available,  but  figures  for  the  preceding 
year  showed  that  the  trade  was  snared  by  the  following  favored 
countries. 


Exports 

Argentina    $2,475,961 

Germany     1.360,703 

Uruguay     690,090 

Brazil     217.955 

Spain     98,669 

Belgium     70,992 

France     43,628 

United     States 5,539 

Other     countries 29,282 

Total    14,992314 


Imports 

United     Kingdom $1,244,533 

Germany     733,062 

Argentina     568,084 

Italy     254,330 

France     234,898 

United     States 202,760 

Spain     178,581 

Belgium     74,870 

Other     countries 164,222 

Total    $S.<K5,8tt 
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Trade  by  leading  articles  was  as  follows: 


Exports  1  Imports 


Hides   $1,134,608  Textiles    ......  $lj0tt.681 

Quebracho  extract 634,186  Foodstuffs  .*-..... IMjtH 

Yerba  mate 653,629  Nondurable    articles 77MO 

Timber    979,740  Hardware    ~...  SSJM 

Tobacco    634,066  Beverages    230,9X1 

Dried  meat 89,701  Haberdashery    llsVfitt 

Oranges    268,617  Drugs  4MH 

Petit    grain 89366  Arms  and  ammunition....  9.274 


Horns    66,372            Hats    tim 

Other  items  653412             Perfumery  27,911 

Books  tUKL 

Other  items   17<6» 

Total    $4,992,814 Total    "fMa.HI 

Finance  and  Banking. — The  budget  estimates  for  1910  were: 
Revenue,  $2,154,390;  and  expenditure,  $2,566,523.  The  President's 
message  in  191 1  stated  that  the  actual  revenues  for  1910  were 
$31076,350.  Import  duties  form  nearly  one-half  of  the  revenue, 
and  export  duties  about  one-fifth.  Internal  taxes  are  usually  paid 
in  paper,  which  is  subject  to  a  considerable  discount.  The  ex- 
penditure is  divided  among  the  legislative  and  administrative 
branches,  the  chief  items  (1910)  being  Public  Instruction  and 
War,  $595,000;  Interior,  $535,000;  Justice  and  Worship,  $465,000; 
and  payments  on  the  public  debt,  $647,000. 

The  public  debt  falls  under  two  heads,  one  placed  in  England, 
which  had  been  reduced  by  January  1,  191 1,  to  $3,745,250;  and  die 
other  a  loan  of  the  French  Rio  de  la  Plata  Bank,  reduced  on  the 
above  date  to  $600,000.  The  conversion  fund  for  maintaining  a 
parity  between  gold  and  paper  (the  emission  of  which  is  35,000,- 
000  pesos)  amounted  to  $737,973  gold,  on  April  1,  191 1,  according 
to  a  message  of  the  President. 

The  Bank  of  the  Republic,  capitalized  at  $6,000,000,  is  the 
principal  bank  of  issue.  The  Agricultural  Bank  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Its  office  is  in  dispos- 
ing funds  provided  by  its  organic  law  for  the  encouragement 
of  agricultural  industries.  There  are  4  other  banks,  also  a  Con- 
version Office  which  receives  an  annual  subsidy  of  $150,000,  and 
has  authority  to  change  paper  for  gold. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  gold  peso,  valued  at  96.5  cents  Amer- 
ican money.  The  paper  peso,  issued  in  quantities  mentioned  above, 
is  the  chief  medium,  and  was  worth  7  or  8  cents  in  1910. 

Defense  and  Trade  Routes. — The  standing  army  is  composed 
of  2.600  officers  and  men.  There  is  also  a  National  Guard,  all 
citizens  between  20  and  35  being  liable  to  military  service.  The 
navy  consists  of  a  small  dispatch  vessel  and  two  transports. 

Paraguay's  inaccessibility  has  already  been  noted.  The  reg- 
ular way  of  reaching  the  country  is  from  Montevideo  and  Buenos 
Aires,  via  the  Plata  and  Paraguay  Rivers.  The  distance  from 
Buenos  Aires  to  Asuncion   is   1,100  miles.     Three  transporta- 
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tion  companies  maintain  regular  lines  of  steamers  between  the 
River  Plata  ports  and  Asuncion.  River  traffic,  however,  is  diffi- 
cult and  uncertain.  There  are  scarcely  any  roads  fit  for  vehicles, 
and  all  travel  is  on  horseback.  Only  such  supplies  are  transported 
as  can  be  carried  in  bullock  carts,  which  are  two-wheeled  vehicles, 
apparently  homemade,  except  the  gigantic  wheels,  each  drawn 
by  6  oxen. 

The  only  railway  in  operation  in  Paraguay  is  that  of  the  Par- 
aguay Central  Railway  Co.,  which,  until  the  completion  of  the 
extension  to  the  Argentine  border,  ran  from  the  capital,  Asuncion, 
to  Pirapo,  a  distance  of  155  miles.  During  1910  construction 
work  on  this  extension  progressed  rapidly,  and  the  gauge  of  the 
older  section  of  the  line  was  changed  to  conform  to  that  of  the 
Argentine  railways.  By  July  1,  191 1,  the  entire  line  had  been 
opened  to  traffic  as  far  as  Villa  Encarnacion,  thus  giving  to 
the  Republic  an  increased  mileage  of  77  miles. 

Plans  for  the  trans-Paraguayan  route,  which  will  give  Para- 
guay an  outlet  by  rail  directly  east  to  San  Francisco,  Brazil, 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  are  making  definite  progress.  This  road 
will  be  highly  important  commercially. 

The  principal  shipping  points  on  the  Paraguay  River  are  Asun- 
cion, situated  near  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Pil- 
comayo;  Villa  Concepcion,  and  Humaita.  The  city  of  most 
importance  on  the  Parana  River  is  Villa  Encarnacion. 

U.  S.  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

Nkolay  A.  Grevstad,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

(Also  to  Uruguay)   Montevideo. 
A.  Campbell  Turner,  Secretary  of  Legation.  a 
Cornelius  Ferris,  Jr.,  Consul  General,  Asuncion. 
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PERSIA 

(Iran) 

Capital — Teheran 

Shah — Sultan  Ahmed    (acceded  July    17,   1909) 

PERSIA  is  situated  in  the  southern  portion  of  Asia,  and 
occupies  the  area  between  lat  25 °  and  40 °  N.,  and  be- 
tween long.  440  and  630  E.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Russia  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  east  by  Afghanistan  and 
Baluchistan,  on  the  west  by  Turkey  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Arabian  Sea.  In 
length  the  country  measures  about  1,000  miles,  and  in  width 
900  miles,  covering  a  large  part  of  the  Iranian  plateau  lying 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Indus  and  Tigris.  Great  mountain 
ranges  stretch  along  three  sides  of  the  country.  The  lowland 
areas  are  near  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
upland  valleys  are  situated  at  an  average  elevation  of  4,000  feet 
For  irrigation,  the  plains  and  valleys  are  dependent  on  the  moun- 
tains, which  collect  rain  and  snow.  The  valleys  are  easily  irri- 
gated and  are  more  fertile  than  the  plains.  The  Great  Salt 
Desert  is  about  500  miles  in  length.  Caravan  routes  are  laid 
through  a  part  of  this  area.  The  rivers  are  not  large  or  numer- 
ous. The  largest  exeception  is  furnished  by  the  Kizil-Uzen,  which 
reaches  the  Caspian  Sea  after  a  course  of  about  350  miles. 

Early  History. — Persian  history  began  a  few  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  according  to  Grecian  and  Scriptural 
records.  The  accounts  conflict  in  many  instances.  About  the 
sixth  century  B.  C.  Persia  gained  its  independence,  and  in  525 
B.  C.  Egypt  became  a  province.  Alexander  shattered  the  Empire 
in  334  B.  C,  but  the  work  of  restoring  Persia  to  its  former  power 
was  carried  on  by  succeeding  rulers.  Dynasties  and  petty  dynas- 
ties ruled  over  a  vast  country  for  several  centuries.  In  the  fif- 
teenth century  A.  D.  the  Turks  became  active  in  Persia.  Fol- 
lowing the  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  in  1747,  anarchy  and  civil  strife 
were  rife  until  1794,  when  the  present  dynasty  came  into  power. 
Persia  engaged  in  wars  with  Russia  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  which  resulted  in  the  cession  of  a  large  area 
and  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  to  the  latter  country.  Since 
1826  Russia  has  exerted  a  considerable  influence;  and  more  re- 
cently Great  Britain  has  also  had  some  control.  By  an  agree- 
ment between  these  two  powers  in  1907  the  independence  of 
Persia  was  respected,  and  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  powers 
was  limited  to  strips  along  their  respective  frontiers.  In  1911, 
however,  Russia  assumed  an  aggressive  attitude  which  threatened 
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the  country's  integrity.     Civil  troubles  resulted  in  the  adoption 
of  a  Constitution  in  1906. 

Constitution  and  Government. — Persia  for  centuries  was  an 
absolute  monarchy,  and  representative  government  is  yet  in  an 
experimental  stage. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Shah  and  a  Cabinet  of 
8  members.  A  National  Council  is  chosen  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  The  members  represent  the  reigning  dynasty,  clergy,  land- 
owners, merchants,  and  nobility.  The  National  Council  was  not 
completed  until  the  latter  part  of  1907.  Provisions  have  been 
made  for  the  election  of  a  Senate  composed  of  60  members,  but 
there  is  no  prevailing  desire  to  elect  members.  The  new  electoral 
law  passed  in  June,  1909,  limits  the  National  Council  to  120 
members,  40  comprising  a  quorum. 

For  administrative  purposes  Persia  is  divided  into  33  provinces, 
each  administered  by  a  Governor-General,  who  is  assisted  by 
a  lieutenant  and  minor  officials.  Justice  is  administered  by  the 
Governor-General,  his  representatives,  and  the  clergy.  Rural  and 
town  councils  are  chosen  by  popular  vote,  nearly  all  the  male 
citizens  being  entitled  to  these  ballots. 

Area  and  Population. — Persia  has  an  area  of  628,000  square 
miles,  and  the  population  (1911)  was  estimated  at  10,000,000. 
Of  these  about  2,000,000  are  nomads,  chiefly  Arabs,  Turks,  and 
gypsies.  The  principal  cities  are  Teheran,  the  capital,  with  280,- 
000  inhabitants;  Tabriz,  200,000;  Ispahan,  80,000;  Meshed,  65,000; 
Kerman,  60,000;  Shiraz,  50,000;  Yezd,  50,000.  The  population 
of  Persia  is  divided  into  two  classes,  known  as  town  and  tent 
dwellers.    The  Europeans  number  about  1,200. 

Education  and  Religion. — Elementary  instruction  is  confined  to 
the  Koran.  Private  tutors  are  employed  for  the  children  of 
wealthy  families.  European  professors  are  employed  in  the  poly- 
technic school  in  Teheran,  where  western  languages  and  sciences 
are  taught  A  German  school,  opened  in  1907,  accommodates 
700  pupils,  with  10  Persian  and  5  German  teachers.  The  Persian 
Government  contributes  about  $12,000  a  year  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  the  school,  and  $5,000  is  sent  from  Germany.  A 
French  school  is  supported  by  the  Alliance  Frangaise.  In  re- 
cent years  a  number  of  modern  schools  have  been  opened  in  the 
larger  cities,  but  their  attendance  is  limited.  Most  of  the  popula- 
tion are  taught  to  read  only  the  Koran.  There  are  numerous 
colleges,  supported  by  the  State,  for  higher  instruction  in  religion 
and  literature. 

Mohammedanism  is  the  prevailing  religion,  and  includes  prac- 
tically all  of  the  inhabitants.  The  priesthood  is  powerful,  and 
any  person  capable  of  reading  the  Koran  and  interpreting  the 
laws  may  assume  the  office  of  priest.  The  priests  attached  to 
the  mosques  and  shrines  are  paid  out  of  endowments.  Other 
religions  are  tolerated  in  the  cities  which  have  come  under  Euro- 
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pean  influence.  Their  adherents  number  as  follows :  Armenians, 
45»°o°;  Jews»  35*000;  Nestorians,  25,000;  Parsis,  9,000,  and  Roman 
Catholic  Armenians,  5,000. 

Resources  and  Industries. — The  chief  agricultural  products  are 
wheat,  rice,  barley,  cotton,  dates,  fruit,  and  tobacco.  Poppy  is 
cultivated  in  the  southern  and  central  provinces,  and  the  produc- 
tion is  sold  largely  to  London  and  China.  Rubber  and  gums  are 
gathered  in  good  quantities.  The  watered  sections  are  extremely 
fertile,  but  the  methods  employed  are  primitive  and  tend  to  dis- 
courage extensive  development  No  figures  are  obtainable  for 
the  total  yield  of  field  crops,  but  the  value  of  the  different  articles 
exported  is  shown  in  the  table  under  "Exports  and  Imports." 

Persia  is  noted  as  a  silk-producing  country.  Animal  products, 
such  as  Persian  lambskins,  sheep's  wool,  and  goat's  hair,  are 
also  commercially  important.  The  chief  manufacturing  industries 
are  the  production  of  fine  silk,  wool,  and  cotton  fabrics,  such 
as  shawls,  rugs,  carpets,  etc.,  which  are  highly  prized  abroad. 
Other  industries  are  enameling  copper  and  glass,  filigree  work, 
and  carving. 

Persian  articles  are  produced  or  handled  by  the  cheapest  of 
peasant  labor,  under  the  direction  of  landlords,  who  are  feudal 
barons  (especially  in  the  country  districts).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  upper  class  and  the  middle  class  use  nearly  all  the  things  con- 
sidered necessities  or  luxuries  in  western  countries.  Americans 
are  welcomed  in  Persia  for  the  development  of  the  country  along 
industrial  and  commercial  lines. 

The  mineral  resources  include  coal,  copper,  lead,  iron,  cobalt, 
sulphur,  salt,  asbestos,  and  pypsum-  The  cost  of  transportation 
in  the  absence  of  good  roads  has  hampered  mining  operations. 
An  English  company  has  been  working  the  oil  fields  in  southern 
Persia  since  1902.  The  Government  revenue  from  the  mines  of 
the  country  amounts  to  $80,000  a  year. 

Exports  and  Imports. — The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Persia  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  20,  1912,  was  $87,702,890, 
a  gain  of  $11,598,685  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  im- 
ports were  valued  at  $50,463,446,  a  gain  of  $7,584,521,  and  the 
exports  $37,239,444,  an  increase  of  $4,014,164.  The  trade  by 
countries  is  shown  by  the  following  table  for  a  preceding  year: 


Country 


Imports       I         Exports 


Russia     $88,518,767 

Great    Britain    26,065.499 

Turkey     2389,209                  74M.SQ 

France 1*6,874                 UWIT 

Germany     1,698.738                    M8J» 

Italy     470,911                  1»?!M5 

China     84,947                          ~~" 

United    States     57.346 

Other  countries 3,180,369 

Total     $75,216,160 
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The  articles  of  trade  for  1910  were  as  follows: 

Imports 

Exports 

■■^ 

Article                         Value 

Article 

Value 

Cottons     $21,451,620 

Sugar     18,235390 

Tea     4,692,510 

Gold  and  silver 9,395,250 

Petroleum     1,362,720 

Yarn    1,773,950 

Flour     572,930 

Woolens     2,424,200 

Indigo  and  cochineal....  711,290 

Clothing     792,710 

Rice    842,350 

Spices    379,960 

Wool    268,770 

Animals    244,630 

Matches    570,180 

Silks     771,800 

Tin,  zinc,  and  lead 182,750 

Tobacco     418,200 

Copper  and   nickel 409,020 

Iron   and   steel 2,327,640 

Timber    387,940 

Other    items 6,900,370 


Total    $75,216,160 


Fruits    $9,046,860 

Woolen    carpets 8,280,890 

Cotton     11,902,380 


3,615,220 
4,133,720 
5,781,360 
2,079,950 
2,991,490 
Wool    1,531,870 


Fish 

Rice    

Gold  and   silver. 

Gums     

Opium 


Cocoons 

Skins     

Animals    

Silk  stuffs  

Cottons   

Hides   

Silk    

Wheat  and  barley 

Pearls    

Woolens    

Drugs  

Timber    

Tobacco 


2,861,440 

2,026,740 

1,126,930 

896,780 

429,980 

844,900 

184410 
496,060 
301,760 
481,440 
430,780 
136,680 
453,730 
Other  items   3,376,960 

Total    $63,369,420 


Finance  and  Banking. — The  revenue  is  derived  from  assessments 
in  towns  and  villages,  customs,  posts,  telegraphs,  fisheries,  and 
mining  concessions.  The  laboring  classes  pay  most  of  the  taxes. 
The  expenditures  are  confined  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  Gov- 
ernment. No  official  statistics  of  revenue  and  expenditure  are 
available.  The  revenue  in  191 1  was  estimated  at  $13,500,000.  The 
net  income  from  customs  receipts  in  191 0  was  $5,404,470.  While 
there  have  been  reforms  in  this  and  other  administrative  branches, 
and  a  consequent  saving,  the  various  civil  disorders  of  recent 
years  have  caused  the  Government  to  continue  to  lose  financially. 

Persia's  public  debt  in  191 2  was  $33,600,000,  including  a  Rus- 
sian Government  loan  of  $16,500,000;  British  Government,  $1,600,- 
000;  Russian  Bank,  $5,800,000,  and  English  Bank,  $3,450,000. 
The  above  figures  do  not  include  compensation  claimed  for  losses 
sustained  by  Russian,  British,  and  French  subjects.  A  new  Brit- 
ish loan  was  consummated  in  191 1,  for  $6,250,000,  with  interest  at 
5  per  cent. 

The  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia  is  the  leading  financial  institution. 
It  has  the  right  to  issue  bank  notes  up  to  $4,000,000,  and  has 
certain  mining  concessions.  It  is  capitalized  at  $2,600,000,  and 
has  branches  in  all  the  principal  cities.  The  concession  for  a 
national  bank  was  signed  in  1907,  but  has  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished. A  German  bank  is  also  chartered  but  not  opened.  A  Rus- 
sian bank  is  located  in  Teheran  and  has  been  the  agent  for  the 
Russian  loans. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  kran,  a  silver  coin,  which  has  flue- 
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tuatcd  considerably  but  is  now  equivalent  to  about  17  cents  Amer- 
ican money.  There  are  fractional  coins  in  silver  and  copper. 
Gold  coins  of  higher  denomination  have  been  largely  withdrawn 
from  circulation. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  Persian  army  is  poorly  trained  and, 
consequently,  loosely  organized.  European  officers  have  been  em- 
ployed, but  could  do  little  with  the  forces  available.  The  regular 
troops  consist  of  79  battalions  of  infantry,  23  of  field  artillery, 
and  a  pioneer  battalion.  The  total  strength  of  the  army  is  over 
60,000  men,  exclusive  of  50,000  irregular  and  tribal  troops. 
Moslem  inhabitants  of  Kashan  and  Yezd  are  exempt  from  serv- 
ice in  the  army,  as  are  also  Christians  and  Jews  who  pay  a  tax. 
In  1905  a  plan  of  reorganization  was  introduced,  and  a  commis- 
sion has  been  appointed  to  consider  reforms. 

The  Persian  navy  is  made  up  of  3  steamers  and  5  smaller 
vessels  used  in  the  customs  service.  These  ships  are  equipped 
with  modern  guns. 

Trade  Routes. — The  inland  commercial  centers  are  Teheran, 
Tabriz,  Ispahan,  and  Meshed,  which  are  connected  by  caravan 
routes  with  other  parts  of  the  country.  All  transportation  is  by 
caravan  and  pack  animals. 

There  are  six  miles  of  railway  in  Persia,  operated  by  a  Bel- 
gian company  in  the  neighborhood  of  Teheran.  The  highways 
are  merely  mule  paths.  Mail  and  travelers  are  conveyed  by 
carts.  The  chief  seaports  of  the  country  are  Bender  Abbas, 
Lingah,  and  Bushire  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Enzeli,  Meshed- 
i-Sar,  Astara,  and  Bender-i-Gez  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  Brit- 
ish trade  is  carried  on  largely  through  the  Persian  Gulf  ports, 
and  the  Russian  trade  passes  through  the  Caspian.  There  is  a 
fortnightly  steamer  to  India,  a  German  line  to  Hamburg,  and  a 
Riisrian  steamer  to  Odessa. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To   the    United  States 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
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Mirza  AH  Kuli,  Khan,  Charge  d'A  ffa  ires  ad  interim. 

From   the  United  States 

Charles    W.    Russell,    Envoy     Extraordinary    and    Minister     Plenipotentiary, 

Teheran. 
Craig  W.   Wadsworth,   Secretary   of  Legation,   and  Consul  General,  Teheran. 
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PERU 

(Republica  del  Peru) 

Capital — Lima 

President — Guillermo    Billinghurst    (until    1916) 

THE  South   American  Republic  of  Peru  is  situated  on  the 
north-central  Pacific  Coast,  between  lat.  30  25'  and  180 
S.,  and  between  long.  720  30'  W.  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.    It 
is  about  1,000  miles  long  by  700  miles  wide. 

Peru  may  be  geographically  divided  into  three  distinct  zones, 
with  as  many  varieties  of  climate,  products,  and  soil.  The 
dry  zone  extends  along,  the  coast  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes 
and  in  it  practically  nothing  can  be  raised  without  irrigation, 
although  the  majority  of  the  larger  commercial  centers  are  lo- 
cated there.  Between  the  three  mountain  ranges  are  fertile  table- 
lands, crowned  by  high  peaks.  On  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
mountains  are  vast,  luxuriant  forests. 

Early  History. — Francisco  Pizarro  reached  the  coast  of  Peru 
in  1532.  The  vast  Inca  Empire  at  that  time  is  said  to  have 
extended  over  more  than  one-half  the  entire  South  American 
continent.  Pizarro  found  a  civilized  people  who  had  developed 
agriculture  to  a  very  high  degree.  He  seized  the  Emperor  and 
thus  obtained  complete  control  of  the  Empire,  and  was  appointed 
its  Governor  by  Spain.  He  founded  the  city  of  Lima.  In  1544 
the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  was  created,  extending  over  the  entire 
continent,  but  this  was  divided  into  three  parts  in  the  .eighteenth 
century,  when  the  viceroy alties  of  New  Granada  and  Rio  de  la 
Plata  were  created. 

The  struggle  for  independence  began  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  was  maintained  with  varying  success  and  consider- 
able bloodshed  for  twenty  years.  In  1821  independence  was 
finally  declared,  but  it  was  not  until  1824  that  the  Spanish 
army  was  finally  defeated. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  present  Constitution  of  the 
Republic  of  Peru  was  proclaimed  on  November  io,  i860.  The 
usual  division  of  the  administration  into  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  branches  is  followed.  The  National  Congress  con- 
sists of  two  chambers,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  former  composed  of  52  members,  and  the  latter  of 
116.  Both  Senators  and  deputies  are  elected  by  direct  popular 
vote  for  a  term  of  six  years,  deputies  in  the  proportion  for 
every  30,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  exceeding  15,000.  Both 
chambers  are  renewed  by  thirds  every  two  years.  Every  citizen 
over  21  year3  of  age,  who  can  read  and  write,  is  entitled  to 
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vote.  Congress  meets  annually  in  July  for  90  days.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  and  two  Vice  Presidents  are  also  elected 
by  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  may  not  be  re- 
elected for  a  second  consecutive  term. 

A  cabinet  of  6  ministers,  or  secretaries,  assists  the  President 
They  are:  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  Police,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Minister  of  the 
Treasury  and  Commerce,  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Minister  of  War  and  Marine,  Minister  of  Public  Works. 
The  President  receives  a  salary  of  $15,000  per  annum,  and  an 
allowance  of  $9,000  for  expenses. 

The  National  Supreme  Court,  the  superior  courts,  the  courts 
of  first  instance,  and  the  municipal  courts  compose  the  judiciary 
of  the  Republic. 

The  Republic  is  divided  into  19  departments,  two  coast  prov- 
inces, and  one  constitutional  province,  which  are  subdivided  into 
districts.  The  executive  authority  of  each  department  is  vested 
in  a  prefect  appointed  by  the  President,  while  a  subprefect 
governs  the  province,  and  the  Governor  the  district. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  Peru,  according  to  the 
Lima  Geographical  Society,  is  695,733  square  miles,  but  this  in- 
cludes one  or  two  doubtful  provinces  of  some  20,000  square  miles 
now  occupied  by  Chile.  No  census  has  been  taken  in  recent 
years,  but  the  population  in  191 1  was  estimated  at  4,500,000. 
An  accurate  estimate  is  difficult,  as  there  are  many  tribes  of 
uncivilized  Indians  living  among  the  mountains.  The  people  are 
mingled  Indian,  negro,  and  European,  speaking  generally  a  Span- 
ish dialect.  The  population  of  the  capital,  Lima,  according  to 
the  municipal  census  of  1908,  was  140,884;  Callao,  31,000;  Are- 
quipa,  35,000;  Cuzco,  15,000;  Iquitos  district,  12,000;  Ayacncho, 
14,346;  Huara,  7,646;  Huacho,  6,283. 

Education  and  Religion. — Elementary  instruction  is  provided  by 
the  municipal  schools,  and  is  nominally  obligatory.  In  1908  there 
were  2,339  primary  schools,  with  3,105  teachers,  and  162,298 
pupils — a  little  over  one-third  of  the  enrollment.  There  were 
3  normal  schools,  with  215  pupils,  and  several  high  schools  and 
numerous  kindergartens.  The  State  has  recently  been  increasing 
educational  facilities  so  far  as  funds  were  available.  The  ancient 
University  of  San  Marcos,  in  Lima,  opened  in  1551,  has  been 
enlarged,  and  the  University  of  Cuzco,  for  a  time  inactive,  was 
reopened  in  1910.  There  are  also  universities  in  Arequipa  and 
Trujillo,  besides  several  technical  and  industrial  schools.  Pri- 
vate high  schools  are  maintained  by  English,  German,  and  Ital- 
ian residents  in  Lima  and  one  or  two  other  cities.  Since  1909 
English  has  been  a  prescribed  course  in  the  public  schools. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  State  Church,  and  membership 
therein  is  required  by  the  Constitution.  But  other  creeds  are 
gaining  some  foothold,  nevertheless,  and  since  1897  civil  mar* 
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riages  have  been  legalized.    There  is  an  archbishop  at  Lima,  and 
8  suffragan  bishops. 

Mining  and  Manufacturing. — Mining  is  the  chief  source  of 
wealth,  the  annual  output  being  valued  at  over  $25,000,000.  The 
principal  mining  fields  are  confined  to  the  Andean  Cordilleras 
and  the  coast  ranges.  Minerals  found  are  copper,  silver,  petrole- 
um, coal,  and  to  a  much  less  extent,  bismuth,  mercury,  vanadium, 
tungsten,  nickel,  antimony,  iron,  sulphur,  salt,  and  peat. 
a  The  industry  is  largely  confined  to  the  extraction  and  reduc- 
tion of  copper  minerals.  The  leading  company's  mines  produce 
from  20,000  to  30,000  tons  of  ore  per  month,  while  the  smeltery 
treats  from  30,000  to  40,000  tons,  which  include  custom  ores 
of  the  district.  The  copper  production  is  at  the  rate  of  50,000,000 
pounds  per  year.  About  300,000,000  ounces  of  silver  are  also 
obtained.  The  next  largest  copper  producer  smelts  200  to  240 
tons  daily,  averaging  50  per  cent  copper  and  300  to  400  ounces 
of  silver  per  ton.  Puno  produces  70  per  cent  of  the  total  gold 
of  the  Republic.  Petroleum  production  is  increasing.  The  dis- 
tricts in  southern  Peru,  near  Lake  Titicaca,  produced  3,091,050 
gallons  in  1910.  There  are  about  600  oil  wells  in  all.  Vanadium 
was  discovered  in  1904,  and  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  world's 
supply  now  comes  from  Peru.  Both  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  are  found. 

Guano  deposits  are  another  natural  source  of  wealth,  the  revenue 
derived  being  over  $1,500,000  annually.  The  Peruvian  Corporation 
has  extracted  1,000,000  tons,  or  one-third  the  total  amount  allowed 
by  its  contract  with  the  Government.  The  net  income  derived, 
in  1910,  was  $501,322. 

Some  of  Peru's  most  important  manufacturing  industries 
consist  in  treating  the  products  of  agriculture  and  mining.  Be- 
sides cotton  and  woolen  mills,  there  are  sugar  factories,  distilling 
plants  for  rum,  brandy,  wine,  and  spirits,  and  for  benzine,  gasoline, 
and  kerosene ;  factories  for  making  chocolate,  cocaine,  lard,  cotton- 
seed oil,  hats  (Panama),  mats  from  straw,  etc.  There  are  9  flour 
mills,  the  largest  being  in  Callao,  but  most  of  the  wheat  is  im- 
ported. 

Agriculture. — The  chief  agricultural  products  are  sugar,  cotton, 
and  rice;  all  irrigation  crops.  Sugar  is  grown  chiefly  along  the 
coast,  the  area  under  cultivation  being  about  200,000  acres,  and  the 
average  annual  crop  150,000  tons.  There  are  about  50  plantations, 
the  product  being  largely  exported  to  England  and  Chile  for  re- 
fining. Five  crops  of  cotton  may  be  obtained  from  one  planting, 
the  third  year  representing  the  maximum  yield.  Irrigation  is  be- 
ing applied  in  Piura  and  Lima.  Tobacco,  coffee,  wheat,  corn,  and 
ramie  are  also  grown  in  some  sections,  but  chiefly  for  home  con- 
sumption. Silk  culture  is  a  growing  enterprise.  The  coca  plant, 
from  which  cocaine  is  obtained,  is  also  cultivated  chiefly  in  the 
Curco  Valley,  there  being  25  factories  devoted  to  producing  this 
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Stock  Raising. — Stock  raising  is  profitable  in  some  districts.  The 
wool  product  represents  an  annual  valuation  of  over  $2,000,000,  the 
export  quantity  being  over  4,000  tons.  Alpacas,  sheep,  and  llamas 
are  the  wool-bearing  animals  of  the  country.  The  total  output, 
however,  fails  to  meet  local  demands,  and  there  is  a  large  im- 
port trade  under  this  head.  Hides  are  exported,  goat  and  kid  skins 
being  especially ,  valuable.  There,  are  about  20  tanneries,  which 
do  a  profitable  business. 

Exports  and  Imports. — According  to  the  President's  message, 
in  1912,  the  total  foreign  trade  of  Peru  for  191 1  was  valued  at 
$68,967,080,  against  $53,652,271  for  1910.  Exports  in  191 1  were 
$37,110,140,  and  imports  $31,856,940.  The  detail  figures  for  a  pre- 
ceding year  show  the  division  of  trade  and  the  following  leading 
countries : 


Countries 


Imports 


Exports 


Countries 


Imports    Exports 


Argentina 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil     .. 
Chile     ... 
Ecuador 
France     . 
Germany 
Italy     .... 


$573,585 

1,203,602 

6,623 

83,713 

886,681 

165,373 

951,785 

3,344,414 

733,435 


$39,039 

205,327 

989,389 

13,042 

4,144,039 

90,683 

2,623,725 

1,703,723 

4,139 


Japan     $42,120 

Portugal     140,199 

Spain     255,584 

United    Kingdom  7.630,170 
United     States. .  4417,673 
All  o  t  h  er  coun- 
tries       784,312 


$418^65 


Z15.9M 
13.00&41C 
7,278,445 

864,456 


Total 


$20,919,269  S3U96,S! 


Invoices  certified  at  the  consulate  general  in  Callao  show  that 
the  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1910  was  $9,172,856, 
as  compared  with  $7,790,997  in  1909. 

Exports  to  all  countries,  by  classified  articles,  were  valued  as 
follows:  Minerals  and  metals,  $10,018,445;  rubber,  $4,773,115; 
sugar,  $4,136,490;  cotton,  $2,581,285;  wool,  $2,140,645;  guano, 
$1,960,645;  hides,  $623,380;  hats,  $484,690. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  were  valued  as  follows :  Textile?, 
$5,115,600;  coal,  $592,280;  machinery  and  hardware,  $1,644,550: 
foodstuffs,  $100,965;  leather  manufactures,  $288,755;  paper  and 
manufactures,  $622,070;  drugs,  $501,090;  wheat,  $1,035,200;  rice, 
$731,180. 

Finance. — According  to  the  President's  message,  the  actual  bud- 
get income  was  $13,605,640  and  the  actual  expenditures  $12,912.- 
460  in  1910.    The  Peruvian  Congress  disagreed  on  the  budget  for 

191 1  and  none  was  appropriated,  the  budget  of  the  preceding 
year  becoming  automatically  applicable  under  the  constitutional 
provision  for  such  instances.     The  budget  for  the  calendar  year 

1912  was  not  passed  until  March  28,  1912.  It  amounted  to  $16,- 
826,232.  A  loan  of  $24,332,500  for  national  defense  was  proposed 
during  191 1,  but  failed  to  pass  the  last  Congress.  In  December. 
191 1,  a  Government  loan  01  $5,840,000,  guaranteed  by  the  income 
from  the  salt  monopoly,  was  marketed  in  London.  These  bonds 
were  readilv  sold. 
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According  to  a  statement  furnished  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
and  Commerce,  the  only  foreign  debt  of  Peru  now  is  the  French 
loan  of  $5,839,800  negotiated  in  1909,  which  draws  an  interest  of 
Syi  per  cent.  With  the  proceeds  of  this  loan,  the  German  one  for 
$2,919,900  made  in  1905  was  paid 

Although  not  strictly  a  foreign  debt,  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  Government's  annual  obligation  of  $389,320  to  the  Peruvian 
Corporation  for  the  next  27  years,  aggregating  $10,511,640,  under 
the  contract  made  with  the  latter  in  1890. 

The  internal  debt  consists  of  two  issues  of  bonds,  one  bearing 
one  per  cent  interest,  and  the  other  no  interest.  Their  nominal 
value,  January  1,  191 1,  was  $19,938,050,  and  their  market  value 
$3,623,799. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  gold  libra,  of  the  same  weight  and 
value  as  the  pound  sterling  ($4.87  American  money).  The  English 
pound  also  circulates.  Silver  and  copper  coins  are  in  circulation, 
but  there  is  no  paper  money.  The  currency  of  Peru  was  changed 
and  regulated  by  laws  passed  in  1822,  1863,  1872,  and  1897,  m  which 
last  named  year  the  gold  standard  was  made  the  basis  of  the 
finances  of  the  country. 

Banking  and  Business. — There  are  6  general  banks,  besides  a 
State  Depository,  the  latter  having  a  capital  of  $500,000  and  dealing 
only  with  State  organizations.  The  condition  of  the  6  general 
banks  as  a  whole,  according  to  an  official  report  issued  January 
1,  191 1,  was  as  follows: 


Assets  Liabilities 


Cash  on    hand  and   in  Capital  and  reserve  fund  $8,394,330 

banks    ..* $8,310,409             Credit  accounts,  deposits, 

Securities    and    debit  and  drafts  payable...  34,094,834 

accounts    current 32,517,295              Sundry  liabilities 647,928 


Property  and  real  estate.  735,308 

Sundry   assets l,474,Q8i> 


Total  $43,037,098  Total  $43,037,098 

The  Lima  Savings  Bank  (Caja  de  Ahorros)  had  14,307  de- 
positors, and  deposits  of  $2,226,714.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  so 
much  capital  was  lying  idle  in  the  Lima  banks  at  the  end  of  1910, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  year  in  question  there  were  formed 
326  companies  for  industrial  and  commercial  purposes,  and  that 
capital  to  the  amount  of  $3,698,072  was  subscribed  for  these,  ex- 
ceeding by  $383,022  the  amount  previously  subscribed  for  concerns 
founded  in  1909. 

The  Peruvian  Corporation  is  a  foreign  company  with  head- 
quarters in  London,  formed  in  1890,  to  take  over  one-half  of  the 
then  existing  Peruvian  foreign  debt  of  $218,992,500.  The  corpora- 
tion was  to  receive  in  return  certain  valuable  concessions  and 
privileges,  and  an  annual  payment  from  Peru  for  33  years  of 
$389,320.    This  annual  subsidy,  however,  soon  proved  more  than 
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the  country  could  bear,  and  it  fell  into  arrears.  In  1007  matters 
were  readjusted  with  the  Government  The  guano  deposits  and 
railways  are  the  chief  sources  of  revenue.  The  preferred  stock 
of  the  Peruvian  Corporation  now  amounts  to  $36,498,750,  common 
.  stock,  $43,798,500;  and  debentures,  $26,028,962;  making  a  total  of 
$106,326,212. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  Peruvian  army  consists  of  7  battalions 
of  infantry,  7  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  a  regiment  of  artillery. 
Fourteen  French  officers  have  been  assigned  to  assist  in  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  army.  The  personnel  on  a  peace  footing  num- 
bers about  4,000  officers  and  men.  Every  citizen  of  Peru  is  liable 
to  military  service  from  his  nineteenth  to  fiftieth  year. 

The  Peruvian  navy  comprises  14  vessels,  the  more  important 
of  which  are  2  protected  cruisers  of  3,200  tons  each,  and  a  third 
cruiser  of  1,700  tons,  2  army  transports,  and  other  auxiliary  ships. 

Trade  Routes.— The  coast  of  Peru  has  a  number  of  indentations 
with  good  bays,  offering  shelter  and  anchorage  for  ocean-going 
vessels.  The  ports  at  which  steamers  call  regularly  are  Tumbez, 
Paita,  Eten,  racasmayo,  Salaverry,  Chimbote,  Huacho,  Puerto 
Ancon,  Callao,  Pisco,  Mollendo,  and  Ilo.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  Callao,  10  miles  from  Lima. 

The  majority  of  Peru's  navigable  rivers  are  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Andes,  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  being  of 
but  little  use  as  fluvial  arteries;  the  Tumbez  and  Chira  are  the 
only  two  that  are  navigable  even  for  short  distances.  The  Upper 
Amazon,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Peru,  the  Maranon,  with  its  numerous 
tributaries,  forms  the  extensive  river  system  of  eastern  Peru,  the 
Amazon  River  being  navigable  in  its  entire  length  in  Brazil  and  in 
Peru.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  from  3,000  to  4,000  miles  of 
rivers  in  Peru  navigable  for  vessels  of  from  8  to  20  feet  draft 
Iquitos,  on  the  Upper  Amazon,  is  the  principal  inland  port  Other 
inland  ports  of  some  importance  are  Yurimaguas,  on  the  Huallaga 
River;  Contamana,  on  the  Ucayali  River;  and  Puerto  Bermudez. 
On  Lake  Titicaca,  Puno  is  the  important  port  on  the  Peruvian  side. 

In  1910  there  were  1,656  miles  of  railway  in  operation  and  some 
400  miles  under  construction. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To  the  United  States 

Mr.  Fedcrico  Alfonso  Pezet,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
Mr*  Manuel  de  Freyrey  Santander,  First  Secretary. 

Front  the  United  States 

R.  Clay  Howard,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 
William  P.  Crcsson,  Secretary  of  Legation. 
William  H.  Robertson,  Consul  General,  Callao. 
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PORTUGAL 

{Re  public  a  de  Portugal  e  Alcarves) 

Capital — Lisbon 

President — Manuel  de  Arriaga  (until  Oct.  5,  191 5) 

PORTUGAL  occupies  a  narrow  strip  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula 
between  lat.  360  56'  and  420  N.,  and  long.  6°  15'  and  90 
30'  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Spain,  and 
on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  From  north  to 
south  Portugal  extends  over  350  miles,  and  the  average  width  of 
the  country  is  about  100  miles.  The  country  is  generally  moun- 
tainous. The  Tagus  Mountains,  running  northeast  by  southeast, 
divide  the  country  into  two  portions.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Douro,  Guadiana,  and  Tagus,  which  rise  in  Spain  and  enter 
the  sea  in  Portugal. 

Early  History. — Portugal  was  a  Roman  province  during  the 
days  of  that  empire.     With  its  overthrow  the  country  was  in- 
vaded, in  the  5th  century,  by  the   Visigoths.     Three  centuries 
later  Moors  and  Arabs  secured  a  foothold,  and  it  was  not  until 
1064  that  they  were   partially  dislodged.     Another   century  of 
warfare  followed  until  the  year  1147,  when  the  Christian  King 
Alfonso  I  took  Lisbon  and  made  it  his  capital.    From  this  time 
until  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  Portugal's  rise  was  rapid. 
The  kingdom  in  Europe  was  powerful,  and  the  flag  was  carried 
to  various  foreign  colonies  by  daring  navigators.    But  the  coun- 
try's fall  was  as  rapid  as  its  rise.    Many  of  these  foreign  holdings 
were  lost  in  wars  with  other  countries.    Napoleon's  conquests,  in 
1807,  drove  the  royal  family  to  Brazil  for  a  time.    In  1826,  the 
first  constitutional  charter  was  granted,  but  the  country  remained 
in  a  state  of  unrest,  and  a  republic  was  proclaimed  in  1910.    The 
new  constitution  was  adopted  August  19,  191 1. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  new  constitution,  which 
supplants  that  of  the  monarchy,  provides  for  a  republican  form 
of  government,  divided  into  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
branches.  The  President  is  chosen  for  a  term  of  four  years  and 
cannot  be  reelected  for  consecutive  periods.  There  is  no  vice- 
president  In  case  of  the  President's  disability  the  cabinet  has 
executive  power;  and  in  case  of  his  death  a  new  election  is  held. 
The  President  is  elected  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  two 
Houses  sitting  as  one  body.  He  can  also  be  removed  by  a  similar 
majority  of  the  two  bodies. 

Legislative  power  is  exercised  by  two  branches,  the  Senate  and 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  both  elected  by  direct  suffrage  of  the 
people.     They  jointly  constitute  the  National  Congress.     Sena- 
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tors  are  elected  for  a  term  of  6  years.  Half  the  Senate  is  re- 
newed every  time  an  election  of  Deputies  takes  place.  Deputies 
are  elected  for  a  term  of  3  years.  Congress  meets  on  December 
2  of  each  year. 

The  judiciary  comprises  a  supreme  court,  at  Lisbon,  with  vari- 
ous courts  of  appeal  and  courts  of  first  instance.  Judges  are 
named  for  life,  and  they  can  only  be  appointed,  removed,  or  trans- 
ferred in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  fundamental  law 
organizing  the  judiciary. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  7 
provinces,  including  the  insular  province  of  the  Azores  and  Ma- 
deira, which  are  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  republic. 

Area  and  Population. — The  total  area  is  35/490  square  miles. 
The  population  shown  by  the  last  official  census  (1910)  was 
5>975>ooo.  This  includes  the  insular  possessions  of  the  Azores 
and  Madeira. 

In  the  preceding  census  there  were  2,591,600  males  and  2,831,532 
females.  The  foreign  population  totaled  41,728,  of  whom  27,029 
were  Spanish,  7,614  Brazilian,  2,292  English,  1,841  French,  918 
Germans,  and  702  from  the  United  States.  The  urban  population 
was  1,627,476,  and  the  rural  3,388,791.  The  number  of  emigrants 
in  1908  was  40,0561,  most  of  whom  went  to  the  United  States  and 
Brazil.  In  1909  there  were  34,150  marriages,  176,707  births,  and 
111,395  deaths. 

By  occupations  the  population  was  divided  as  follows:  agricul- 
ture, 1,507,561;  commerce,  141,795;  general  industry,  455,296; 
transport,  66,364;  domestic  occupation,  66,204;  liberal  professions, 
35,156;  fishing  and  hunting,  21,474;  mining,  4,337. 

The  chief  cities  were:  Lisbon,  356,009;  Oporto,  167,955;  Brag** 
24,202;  Setubal,  22,074;  Funchal  (Madeira),  20,844;  Coimbra, 
18,144;  Ponta  Delgada  (Azores)  17,620;  Evora,  16,020;  CoviDia, 
75469;  Elvas,  13,881;  Tavira,  12,175;  Portalegre,  11,820;  Faro, 
11,789;  Angra  (Azores),  10,788. 

Education  and  Religion. — Although  elementary  instruction  is 
free  and  nominally  compulsory,  a  large  proportion  of  the  children 
of  lower  classes  do  not  attend  school.  The  census  of  1900  showed 
that  75  per  cent  of  the  children  of  school  age  could  not  read.  The 
State  has  been  trying  to  remedy  this  defect.  In  the  budget  of 
1910  the  sum  of  $4,041,975  was  set  aside  for  instruction.  In 
1908,  there  were  5,247  public  and  1,600  private  primary  schools. 
Higher  instruction  is  given  at  polytechnic  schools  in  Oporto  and 
Lisbon.  In  1909  there  were  31  State  lycees  and  a  municipal  sec- 
ondary school  attended  by  624  pupils.  There  are  also  18  semi- 
naries, a  college  for  missionaries,  27  industrial  schools,  2  commer- 
cial elementary  schools,  2  preparatory  schools,  2  higher  technical 
schools,  and  a  military  college,  with  a  total  attendance  of  7,00a 
Some  23  normal  schools  are  located  in  the  large  cities  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  The  schools  of  medicine,  agriculture,  musk, 
and  art,  are  well  attended,  as  is  also  the  University  of  Coimbra, 
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ere  courses  are  given  in  law,  theology,  mathematics  and 
losophy. 

The  Roman  Catholic  was  the  established  religion  prior  to  the 
mation  of  the  republic.  Since  that  time  connection  between 
urch  and  State  has  ended.  The  new  constitution  excludes  mo- 
st ic  orders,  as  formerly.  All  religions  now  have  equal  rights. 
te  Catholic  Church  has  three  districts.  The  Archbishop  of  Lis- 
n  has  seven  suffragan  sees,  the  Archbishop  of  Braga  five,  and  the 
chbishop  of  Evora  two.  In  1909  there  were  4491  Protestants 
d  481  Jews. 

Resources  and  Industries. — About  60  per  cent  of  the  population 
e  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.    The  principal  crops  grown 
e  cereals,  flax,  hemp,  olives,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  almonds. 
le  production  of  corn  in  1909  was  15,000,000  bushels,  and  of 
neat  5,000,000  bushels.    The  wheat  harvest  in  191  o  was  estimated 
6,000,000  bushels.     Vine-growing  is  carried  on  extensively  in' 
e    Douro   section,   and   an   expensive   port   wine    is   produced, 
arming  lands  are  held  in  four  ways,  including  peasant  ownership,' 
asing,    sharing,   etc.     Large   private   estates   are   found    in   the  • 
>uth,  while  peasants  own  a  good  part  of  the  northern  section.  t 
he  production  of  corkwood  in  1910  was  70,000  tons  valued  at' 
4,900,000. 

The  raising  of  live  stock  is  profitable.  In  1909  there  were: 
,072,988  sheep,  1,110,957  swine,  1,934,218  goats,  703,198  cattle, 
44,089  asses,  87,765  horses,  57,647  mules. 
The  fishing  industry  furnishes  employment  for  30,500  persons, 
nd  12,652  vessels.  The  value  of  the  fish  caught  in  1909  was 
16,132,758,  exclusive  of  the  catches  in  the  Azores.  > 

The  mineral  resources  are  valuable  but  have  not  been  fully' 
leveloped  owing  to  poor  transportation  facilities  and  civil  dis- 
turbances. The  total  value  of  products  in  1909  was  $1,741,600, 
is  follows:  copper,  214,015  metric  tons,  valued  at  $1,050,085; 
usenic,  1,420  metric  tons,  valued  at  $73,735;  gold,  $19,355;  silver 
are,  2,325  metric  tons,  valued  at  $88,165  \  *ead  ore,  736  metric  tons, 
valued  at  $17,810;  ore  for  sulphur,  74,419  metric  tons,  valued  at 
$112,330;  uranium,  2,899  metric  tons,  valued  at  $4,800;  wolfram, 
673  metric  tons,  valued  at  $336,960;  tin  ore,  18  metric  tons,  valued 
at  $5,250.  \ 

Portugal  is  not  known  as  a  manufacturing  country,  although  a 
variety  of  things  such  as  textiles,  sugar,  shoes,  porcelain,  tobacco, 
gloves,  brandy,  soap,  ironware,  glass,  paper,  cork,  copper,  tin,  and 
earthenware  are  manufactured  in  a  small  way.  The  last  census 
showed  319,998  males  and  135,298  females  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing industries  of  various  kinds.  The  chief  centers  of  industry, 
are  Lisbon,  Oporto,  Braganza,  Beja,  Chacim,  and  Coimbra. 

Exports  and  Imports. — The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  in 
191 1  was  $102,192^000,  of  which  the  exports  were  valued  at  $34,- 
065,000,  and  the  imports  $68,127,000.  For  1910,  exports  were  val- 
ued at  $35,724,009*  and  imports  were  valued  at  $69,507,000.    By 
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classes  the  exports  were:  Food  substances,  $16,700,502;  raw 
materials,  $7,399,213;  living  animals,  $4,473,863;  various  manu- 
factures, $2,361,012;  textiles,  $2,352,028;  machinery,  $745,725.  An 
itemized  list  of  the  leading  articles  follows: 


Exports 

Wine     $10,105,208 

Cork     4,472,276 

Cottons    and    yarns 1,951,968 

Fish,    preserved 1,925,089 

Fruits   and   vegetables....  1,560100 

Timber    1,048,557 

Copper    ore 977,680 

Olive    oil 749,012 

Fish    615,927 

Hides   and  skins .'.  407,295 


Imports 

Wheat     $5,681,9K 

Cotton     4.529,861 

Iron  and  steel   4,458,729 

Coal  T 4,372,073 

Codfish     4,388.421 

Cottons  and  yarns 3,235,070 

Machinery 2,960,871 

Sugar    2^62^94 

Maize     1,984,579 

Hides  and   skins 1,877,887 

Rice     1,789,653 

Chemical    products 1,579.599 

Wool     1,600,319 

Silk  tissues  and  yarn 1,306,819 

Oil  seeds   1,185,992 


The  principal  countries  of  Portugal's  import #trade  are:  United 
Kingdom,  32  per  cent;  Germany,  18  per  cent;  United  States,  12 
per  cent;  France,  10  per  cent;  Spain,  8  per  cent;  and  Brazil,  3 
per  cent.  Of  the  export  trade,  the  United  Kingdom  receives  34 
per  cent;  Spain,  24  per  cent;  Brazil,  22  per  cent;  Germany,  11 
per  cent;  and  United  States  and  France  each  about  4  per  cent 

Finance. — The  budget  for  1912  was  as  follows:  Revenue,  $76,- 
094,042;  expenditure,  $78,061,019.  The  estimates  for  191 1  were 
as  follows: 


Revenue 

Direct    taxes 316,343,705 

Registration    and    stamps  7,360,200 

Indirect    taxes 31,214,636 

Additional    taxes 1419,862 

National    property    and 

sundries     6,498,336 

Receipts 14,677,210 

Extraordinary     1,264,373 

Total     $76,468,211 


Expenditure 

Civil    list $2368.031 

Public    debt 34,479.206 

Finance  6,286,926 

Loss  on  exchange 

Interior 6,430.842 

Justice  and   worship 1,484,464 

War     9,279,106 

Marine     4,317,233 

Colonies     1.274 .378 

Foreign    affairs 626,151 

Public     works 11.446.061 

Deposit    office 1,198.437 

Extraordinary     791.038 

Total   $79,379,{ 


For  a  number  of  years  Portugal's  expenditure  has  been  in  ex- 
cess of  the  revenue,  and  the  deficit  is  added  to  the  national  debt. 
The  total  outstanding  debt  on  December  31,  1910,  was  $777,930,- 
388. 

The  external  loan,  placed  at  3,  4,  and  4J4  per  cent,  was  $195,- 
522,336,  and  the  internal  loan  at  from  3  to  5  per  cent  was  $590,- 
408,063. 
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The  monetary  unit  is  the  gold  milreis,  valued  at  $1.08  Ameri- 
can money.  The  gold  coins  in  circulation  are  the  io,  5,  2,  and  I 
milreis  pieces.  The  silver  coins  are  the  io,  5,  2,  and  1  testoon 
pieces,  equivalent  to  the  1,000,  500,  200,  and  100  reis  pieces,  re- 
spectively. The  1,000  reis  has  the  same  value  as  the  milreis.  The 
bronze  coins  are  the  20,  10,  and  5  reis  pieces.  The  nickel  coins 
are  the  50  reis  pieces.  Paper  money  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Portu- 
gal is  largely  circulated.  The  paper  milreis  equals  99.73  cents 
American  money.  The  milreis  in  1913  was  renamed  the  "escudo," 
having  the  same  value  and  divisions  as  the  old  coin. 

Banking. — The  Bank  of  Portugal  is  the  State  bank  of  issue. 
Its  condition,  December  31,  1910,  was  as  follows:  Metallic  stock, 
$11,964,360;  note  circulation,  $83,719,727;  deposits,  $2,577,581; 
commercial  account,  $24,307,081;  advances,  $1,576,168;  balance 
against  treasury,  $28,735,116.  The  capital  of  the  bank  is  $14,- 
580,000. 

The  State  Savings  Bank  and  the  Monte  Pio  Geral  had  aggregate 
deposits,  January  1,  191  o,  of  $25,462,080. 

There  are  about  50  banks  in  Portugal,  the  chief  banking  centers 
being  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  The  banks  in  these  two  cities,  in  1910, 
held  deposits  aggregating  $24,000,000. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  Portuguese  army  is  raised  by  conscrip- 
tion, and  the  recruits  join  at  the  age  of  20.  Service  is  universal 
and  compulsory,  but  exemption  can  be  had  by  payment  of  money. 
The  term  of  service  is  three  years  in  the  ranks,  five  years  in 
first  reserve,  and  seven  years  in  the  second  reserve.  The  active 
army  is  composed  of  six  divisions,  each  of  two  brigades  and  a 
rifle  battalion.-  There  is  also  a  regiment  of  field  artillery,  one  of 
cavalry,  and  a  company  of  engineers.  The  total  field  force  is 
15,000  men.  The  second  reserve  is  made  up  of  2^  infantry  regi- 
ments, of  64,000  men.  Regiments  of  infantry  are  stationed  at 
the  Azores  and  Madeira  islands.  In  these  possessions  there  is 
also  a  Colonial  army.  The  military  budget  for  191 1  amounted 
to  $9,279,107. 

The  Portuguese  navy  consists  of  1  battleship,  5  protected 
cruisers,  10  torpedo  boats,  4  transports,  2  destroyers,  2  submarines, 
1  scout,  and  one  steamer  for  torpedo  and  mine  service.  The 
naval  officers  number  420,  and  the  men  in  the  ranks  over  5,000. 
A  few  destroyers  and  small  cruisers  are  building  in  British  ship- 
yards. A  new  naval  programme  was  published  in  191  o,  but  it  has 
not  been  adhered  to.  In  the  budget  for  191 1,  $4,317,233  was  al- 
lowed for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  the  navy  which  is  to 
be  strengthened  as  soon  as  possible. 

Trade  Routes — The  chief  seaports  are  Lisbon  and  Oporto. 
About  11,000  vessels  visit  the  Portuguese  ports  annually.  The 
merchant  marine,  in  1910,  consisted  of  104  steamers  and  570  sail- 
ing vessels.  In  1910  there  were  1,775  miles  of  railway,  a  little 
over  one-third  being  owned  by  the  State. 
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Internal  trade  is  facilitated  by  the  rivers,  the  largest  ones  be- 
ing navigable  some  distance  for  light-draft  vessels. 

■ 

AZORES 

The  Azores,  which  are  included  as  a  province  of  Portugal, 
are  a  group  of  islands  about  800  miles  west  oi  that  country. 
They  extend  over  400  miles  from  about  lat.  $7°  to  400  N.,  and 
from  long.  250  to  310  16'  W.  The  total  area  is  922  square  miles, 
and  the  population  is  256,291.  There  are  9  large  islands,  besides 
islets  and  reefs,  the  largest  being  St.  Michael's  (299  square  miles). 
The  islands  are  well  watered  and  fertile.  A  variety  of  southern 
fruits  flourish.  The  chief  exports  are  pineapples,  olives,  oranges, 
and  some  grain,,  of  which  $2,441,752  worth  were  exported  in  191 1. 
Imports  for  191 1  totaled  $2,413,631. 

MADEIRA 

Another  Portuguese  province  is  the  group  of  the  Madeira 
Islands  lying  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  about  400  miles  west  of 
Morocco,  south  of  the  33d  parallel  of  latitude  N.  The  island  of 
Madeira  is  the  largest  of  the  group,  having  an  area  of  nearly 
300  square  miles;  the  total  area  being  314  square  miles  and  the 
population  150,574.  The  climate  is  very  healthful,  and  the  vege- 
tation luxurious.  A  complete  system  of  irrigation  from  the  hills 
is  necessitated  by  the  absence  of  rain  during  the  summer  months. 
There  are  more  than  80  species  of  plants  peculiar  to  the  island,  and 
an  abundance  of  orange,  lemon,  and  banana  trees,  figs,  pomegran- 
ates, grapes,  apricots,  pineapples,  citrons,  mangoes,  and  custard 
apples.  The  wine  industry  is  the  leading  one.  There  are  also 
exports  of  sugar,  tobacco,  and  coffee. 

U.  S.  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To  the   United  States 

Viscount  de  Alte,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
Mr.  d'Arenas  de  Lima,  Secretary. 

From  the  United  States 

Cyrus  E.  Woods,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Lisbon. 

William  W.  Andrews,  Secretary  of  Legation. 

Will  L.  Lowrie,  Consul  General,  Lisbon. 

Edward  A.  Creevey,  Consul,  St.  Michael's,  Azores. 

PORTUGUESE  COLONIES 

Portugal  has  nine  colonial  possessions,  five  of  which  are  situ- 
ated in  Africa  and  four  in  Asia.  The  total  area  of  these  col- 
onies is  802,952  square  miles.  The  estimated  population  is  9,144,- 
316.  Each  colony  has  its  own  rule,  under  the  home  government 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  possessions : 
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Name 


When 
Acquired 


Area 
Sq.  miles 


Africa: 

Angola    • 1885 

East    Africa 1498 

Guinea    1870 

Cape  Verde  Islands 1441 

Prince's  and  St  Thomas'  Islands •  1754 

Asia: 

Timor,    etc 1859 

Goa    1510 

Damoa  and  Diu.~ 1513 

Macao    1567 

Total    


Population 


484,800 

293,400 

13340 

1,480 

860 

4,119,000 

3,120,000 

820,000 

147,424 

42,103 

7,330 

1,469 

169 

4 

300,000 

475,513 

56,285 

63,991 

802,952 


AFRICAN  POSSESSIONS 


9,144,316 


ANGOLA 

The  colony  of  Angola,  is  situated  between  lat.  6°  and  iy°  S., 
and  between  long.  12°  to  250  £.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded 
by  British  Central  Africa,  on  the  north  by  French  Congo  and 
Congo  Free  State,  and  on  the  south  by  German  Southwest  Africa. 
Angola  occupies  an  area  of  about  484,800  square  miles.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  4,119,000  natives,  and  4,000  whites. 
The  colony  has  a  coast  line  of  1,020  miles  on  the  South  Atlantic. 
The  surface  is  mountainous.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  but  are 
navigable  only  a  short  distance.  The  most  important  rivers  are 
the  Kunene  and  Kwanza,  which  empty  into  the  Atlantic.  The 
Portuguese  explorer,  Diogo  Cam,  first  settled  in  the  vicinity  of 
Angola  in  1484,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Portuguese  Gov- 
ernment extended  its  rule.  The  boundary  lines  of  the  colony  were 
set  at  the  Berlin  Conference,  in  1885. 

The  colony  is  under  a  Governor  General  appointed  by  the 
Portuguese  Government,  and  is  divided  into  6  administrative  dis- 
tricts, each  under  a  local  governor.  Native  chiefs  rule  in  some 
parts.  The  State  maintains  52  schools,  and  there  are  also  7 
municipal  and  two  private  schools,  all  attended  by  about  2,410 
pupils.    Education  is  fostered  also  by  missionaries. 

The  crops  known  to  tropical  countries  flourish  in  Angola,  in- 
cluding coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  bananas,  cereals,  oil  palms,  man- 
groves, manioc,  coconut,  and  savannas.  Large  quantities  of 
rubber  and  ivory  are  gathered.  The  development  of  farms  is 
carried  on  by  Portuguese,  with  the  aid  of  native  laborers.  The 
mineral  productions  are  copper,  iron,  salt,  petroleum,  lead,  silver, 
and  malachite.  Asphalt  and  petroleum  are  produced  by  a  British 
organization.  The  leading  exports  are  coffee,  fish,  rubber,  and 
ivory.  The  imports  are  textiles  and  food  products.  The  ex- 
ports in  1909  were  valued  at  $131,422,  and  the  imports  at  $112,- 
992.    Trade  is  largely  carried  on  by  bartering  with  the  natives. 
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Nearly  all  of  Angola's  commerce  is  with  Portugal  and  its  other 
possessions.  The  length  of  the  railways  operated  in  1909  was 
510  miles.  A  line  extending  from  Lombito  Bay  to  Katanga,  1,200 
miles',  is  now  being  constructed.  The  steamers  of  the  Portuguese 
National  Navigation  Company  visit  the  cotony  regularly,  as  also 
British  and  German  liners.  In  1908,  the  ports  of  Lombito,  Am- 
briz,  Benguella,  Loando,  and  Mossamedes  were  entered  by  1,741 
vessels. 

The  revenue  of  the  colony  for  ion  was  estimated  at  $2,507,083, 
and  the  expenditure  $3,425,083.  The  deficit  was  made  up  by  the 
home  government. 

PORTUGUESE  EAST  AFRICA 

The  Portuguese  possession  in  Eastern  Africa  occupies  the  coast 
territory  formerly  known  as  Mozambique,  a  narrow  strip  situated 
between  latitude  io°  30'  and  270  south.  It  is  about  293400 
square  miles,  and  has  as  its  boundaries  German  East  Africa  on 
the  north,  Zululand  on  the  south,  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  east, 
and  '  Rhodesia,  Transvaal,  Lake  Nyasa  and  the  Central  Africa 
Protectorate  on  the  west.  The  population  is  estimated  at  3,120,000, 
composed  of  various  races  and  tribes.  There  are  a  few  whites. 
The  coast  line  of  the  colony  measures  about  1,400  miles,  and  in  the 
north  there  are  many  small  islands,  lying  a  short  distance  off. 
The  low  coast  affords  few  harbors.  The  Zambesi  River  forms  a 
great  delta,  and  divides  the  colony  into  two  parts.  North  of  this 
stream  the  country  is  mountainous.  Other  rivers  are  the  Sabi, 
Rovuma,  Limpopo,  Pungwe,  and  Shire. 

The  possession  was  discovered  by  Vasco  da  Gama,  in  1498. 
Portuguese  settlers  visited  the  coast  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
boundary  lines  were  fixed  by  agreement  with  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  in  1890  and  1891.  The  government  is  administered  by  a 
Governor-General  and  a  Council  composed  of  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  commercial,  industrial  and  agricultural  interests. 
There  is  a  local  council  in  each  district. 

The  coast  land  is  rich  in  its  yield  of  indigo,  coffee,  tobacco, 
sugar,  corn,  coconut,  rice,  wheat,  and  beans.  In  the  forests  are 
found  rubber,  ivory,  wax,  gums,  orchil,  and  oleaginous  seeds.  The 
mineral  resources  include  iron  and  coal.  Gold  is  worked  near  the 
Rhodesia  border,  and  along  the  upper  Zambesi.  The  Mozambique 
Company  received  a  royal  charter  in  1891,  granting  sovereign 
rights  over  the  Manica  and  Sofala  district  for  50  years.  This 
company  is  engaged  in  the  development  of  the  mines  and  rail- 
way facilities  in  its  territory.  The  Nyasa  Company  has  a  royal 
charter  giving  it  the  right  to  administer  the  territory  between 
the  Rovuma  River,  Lake  Nyasa,  and  the  Lurio  River.  The  ex- 
ports and  reexports  of  the  colony  in  1910  totaled  $8,523,945,  and 
the  imports  were  valued  at  $7,192,280.  This  does  not  include 
special  trade  of  the  two  companies  above,  which  totaled  $557,000, 
and  $6,672,577,  respectively,  for  the  first  6  months  of  1910.    The 
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leading  port  and  commercial  center  is  Lourenco  Marques.  Others 
are  Beira,  Mozambique,  Chinde,  Inhambane,  and  Quilimane. 
Nearly  all  the  trade  is  shared  by  Great  Britain,  India,  Germany 
and  France.  Over  1,600  vessels  called  during  19 10.  A  commer- 
cial agreement  for  the  transit  of  goods  between  Portuguese  and 
British  possessions  over  the  Delagoa  Bay  railway  was  concluded 
April  i,  1909.  The  length  of  this  railway  is  57  miles,  and  it  is 
connected  with  a  line  of  290  miles  running  into  Pretoria.  The 
Beira  railway  extends  over  204  miles,  and  there  is  a  road  42 
miles  in  length,  running  from  Lourenco  in  the  direction  of  Swazi- 
land. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  191 1  was  $5,852,339,  and  the  expend- 
iture $5,528,338. 

U„  S.  Consul,  George  A.  Chamberlain,  Lourenco  Marques. 

PORTUGUESE  GUINEA 

The  colony  of  Portuguese  Guinea  in  northwest  Africa  occupies 
an  area  of  about  13,940  square  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Senegal,  on  the  south  and  east  by  French  Guinea,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Atlantic.  The  coast  is  indented  by  numerous  islands, 
and  the  Rio  Grande  River  in  the  lower  part  forms  a  wide  inlet 
of  the  sea.  From  the  flat  coast,  the  land  rises  until  it  becomes 
part  of  the  mountains  of  French  Guinea.  Portuguese  navigators 
visited  this  coast  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century.  From  1792  to 
1870,  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  disputed  the  rights  to  the 
territory,  and  in  the  latter  year  the  United  States  settled  the  dis- 
pute by  justifying  the  claims  of  Portugal.  The  boundary  lines 
with  French  Guinea  were  fixed  in  1886.  The  natives  belong  to 
several  different  races  subdivided  into  tribes,  a  few  nomadic,  and 
some  warlike* 

A  good  portion  of  the  surface  is  fertile  and  covered  with  trop- 
ical forests  and  vegetation.  Rice  and  millet  are  cultivated,  and  in 
the  forests  valuable  woods  abound.  Rubber,  ivory,  wax,  oil  seeds 
and  hides  comprise  the  leading  products.  Commerce  is  largely  con- 
trolled by  the  French.  In  1908  the  exports  were  estimated  at 
$532,016,  and  the  imports  at  $925,727.  The  chief  commercial 
center  and  seaport  is  Bissau.  In  1909,  the  ports  were  visited  by 
114  vessels.  The  government  is  administered  by  a  Governor- 
General  and  a  council.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  191 1 
balanced  at  $334,692. 

CAPE  VERDE  ISLANDS 

The  group  of  islands,  fourteen  in  number,  comprising  the  Cape 
Verde  Archipelago,  is  situated  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  about 
400  miles  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  between  lat.  140  20'  and 
17°  20'  N.,  and  between  long.  220  20'  and  250  30'  W.  The  nearest 
island  to  the  African  coast  is  the  Boa  Vista,  about  200  miles  di*» 
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tant.  The  islands  are  mountainous  and  of  volcanic  origin.  The 
island  of  Fogo  has  an  active  volcano,  10,560  feet  in  height  These 
islands  were  discovered  in  1441  by  Antonio  and  Bartolomeo  di 
Nolli.  Settlers  first  appeared  in  1456.  The  total  area  of  the 
group  is  figured  at  1,490  square  miles,  and  the  population  about 
147,424.  The  inhabited  islands  are  Santiago,  Santo  Antao,  Sao 
Nicolao,  Boa  Vista,  Sao  Vicente,  Brava,  Fogo,  Maio,  Sal,  and 
Santa  Luzia.  There  are  four  uninhabited  islands.  The  group  is 
situated  in  the  trade-wind  zone.  The  climate  on  some  of  the 
islands  is  hot  and  unhealthy,  and  the  droughts  which  occur  are 
followed  by  famines.  These  disasters  have  obstructed  the  progress 
of  the  possessions.  The  crops  harvested  are  those  of  the  tropics. 
Indigo  and  castor-oil  plants  are  cultivated.  Whales  are  hunted 
in  the  neighboring  seas.  Rubber  and  cinchona  are  gathered.  Salt 
is  obtained  from  the  lagoons,  and  amber  and  coral  are  found. 
The  exports  in  1909  were  valued  at  $254,766,  and  the  imports  at 
$2,062,406.  In  this  year  the  seaports  of  the  islands  were  visited 
by  1,888  vessels.  The  chief  ports  are  Prain,  in  Santiago  Island, 
and  Porto  Grande,  in  Sao  Vicente  Island,  which  is  a  coaling  sta- 
tion for  vessels.  The  government  of  the  colony  is  under  a 
Governor-General,  assisted  by  subordinate  officials  on  each  island. 
The  estimated  revenue  for  191 1  was  $484,265,  and  the  expendi- 
ture $462,816. 

PRINCE'S  AND  ST.  THOMAS'S  ISLAND 

Prince's  and  St.  Thomas's  Islands  are  situated  a  short  distance 
off  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  opposite  French  Congo.  St  Thomas's 
Island  occupies  an  area  of  about  320  square  miles,  nearly  on  the 
Equator.  Prince's  Island  is  located  90  miles  to  the  northeast,  and 
has  an  area  of  40  square  miles.  The  population  of  the  two  islands 
is  estimated  at  42,103.  St.  Thomas's  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of 
mountain  peaks  of  volcanic  origin.  A  good  portion  of  the  sur- 
face of  both  is  covered  by  tropical  vegetation.  The  leading 
products  of  these  islands  are  cacao,  coffee,  vanilla,  cinchona,  rub- 
ber, balsam,  and  timber.  For  many  years  negroes  have  been 
imported  and  forced  to  work  on  the  plantations,  but  these  abuses 
are  being  removed  by  the  Government.  The  exports  in  1909 
were  valued  at  $8,900,262,  and  the  imports  $2,765,434.  St  Thomas's 
has  one  commercial  port,  Anna  de  Chaves,  near  the  town  of  St 
Thomas.  The  seaports  and  commercial  centers  of  Prince's  Island 
are  Santo  Antonio  and  the  Bay  of  Agulhas.  A  local  govern- 
ment and  custom  house  are  established  at  Santo  Antonio.  Trad* 
ing  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  Portugal,  and  in  1909  the  islands 
were  visited  by  231  vessels.  The  only  railway  is  a  line  of  9  miles 
now  being  built.  The  Governor-General,  who  resides  in  the  Island 
of  St.  Thomas,  has  jurisdiction  also  over  Prince's  Island.  The 
inhabitants  are  blacks  and  a  mixture  of  Portuguese  colonists  called 
Creoles.  The  revenue  for  191 1  was  estimated  at  $1100498639  and 
the  expenditure  at  $759,580. 


ASIATIC  COLONIES 

TIMOR 

Timor  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  is  situated  between  lat 
8°  40'  and  io°  40'  south,  and  between  long.  1230  30'  and  1270  east. 
It  is  the  easternmost  and  largest  of  the  Lesser  Sunda  group, 
and  in  1859  was  divided  between  Portugal  and  Holland.  The 
boundary  lines  were  fixed  in  1904,  and  Portugal  occupies  about 
7»330  square  miles.  This  colony  has  a  population  of  about  300,000, 
mostly  Papuans,  and  a  mixture  of  Malays  and  Chinese.  The 
structure  of  the  island  is  partly  coral  formation,  and  it  is  traversed 
by  a  chain  of  mountains.  The  coasts  are  steep,  and  the  coral  reefs 
prevent  easy  landing  by  boat  There  are  a  few  small  streams.  The 
soil  is  productive,  and  the  northern  and  coast  lands  are  cultivated. 
The  leading  crops  are  coffee,  eacao,  coconut,  sugar,  pepper,  rice, 
and  nutmeg.  Sandal  wood,  wax,  and  tortoise  shells  are  gathered. 
The  mineral  resources  are  petroleum  and  gold.  In  1909  the  ex- 
ports were  valued  at  $337,073,  and  the  imports  at  $425,704.  Coffee 
is  the  leading  item  of  export,  and  in  1909  the  shipments  totaled 
$249,180.  The  principal  town  and  seaport  is  Dilli,  the  capital, 
which,  in  1909,  was  visited  by  288  vessels.  The  affairs  are  ad- 
ministered by  a  Governor-General,  aided  by  native  officials.  The 
estimated  revenue  for  19x1  was  $216,000,  and  the  expenditure  the 
same. 

GOA,  DAMAO  AND  DIU 

The  Portuguese  possessions  on  the  west  coast  of  India  consist 
of  Goa,  Damao,  and  Diu.  The  first  named  lies  between  Madras 
and  Bombay,  and  was  in  the  early  period  an  important  trade 
center.  It  occupies  an  area  estimated  at  1,469  square  miles,  and 
has  a  population  of  about  475,513.  It  is  dotted  in  parts  with 
mountain  spurs.  A  few  rivers  traverse  the  possession,  and  Pan- 
jin,  the  capital,  affords  a  good  harbor.  The  soil  is  fertile;  and 
the  crops  include  rice,  coconut,  betel  nut,  mangoes,  and  spices. 
There  are  some  500  salt  works  furnishing  employment  for  2,000 
men.    The  annual  production  is  estimated  at  12,200  tons. 

Damao  is  situated  100  miles  north  of  Bombay,  and  occupies  an 
area  of  141  square  miles  between  the  Coileque  and  Calem  Rivers. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  43,000.  Timber  is  available  here  for 
repairing  ships,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the 
ship  industry.  The  agricultural  products  are  the  same  as  in  Goa. 
There  are  also  deep  sea  fisheries,  and  11  salt  works. 

Diu  is  a  small  island,  covering  an  area  of  about  3  square  miles. 
It  is  situated  about  140  miles  west  of  Damao,  off  the  south  coast  of 
Gujarat,  India.  It  is  a  seaport,  and  the  channel  between  the  island 
and  mainland  is  frequented  by  fishing  boats.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  13,285.   The  trade  of  the  island  is  very  small. 
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The  government  of  the  three  possessions  comprising  Portuguese- 
India  is  administered  by  a  Governor-General,  assisted  by  native 
and  subordinate  officials.  The  revenue  for  191 1  was  estimated  at 
$1,258,458,  and  the  expenditure  at  $1,186,246.  The  exports  of  the 
possessions  in  the  year  1909  were  valued  at  $669,038,  and  the  im- 
ports at  $2,129,384.  In  this  year  the  transit  trade  to  and  from 
British-India  was:  Exports,  $1,800,772;  imports,  $5,772,904.  The 
port  of  Marmagao,  in  Goa,  is  connected  with  the  railway  lines 
entering  British-India.  The  length  of  the  Marmagao  road  is  51 
miles, 

MACAO 

Macao  is  a  Chinese  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River.  It 
occupies  a  small  peninsula,  and  with  adjacent  islands  of  Taipa 
and  Coloane  measures  about  4  square  miles,  and  is  connected  by  a 
narrow  isthmus  to  the  island  of  Hiang-Shang  on  the  north.  In 
1557,  Portugal  obtained  permission  from  the  Chinese  Government 
to  form  a  settlement  and  trade  at  Macao.  For  many  years  Portu- 
gal paid  a  yearly  tribute  for  the  trading  privilege.  By  a  treaty 
with  China,  in  1887,  Macao  became  a  Portuguese  dependency.  The 
population  is  63,991,  of  whom  60,057  are  Chinese,  and  3,780  Por- 
tuguese. Macao  has  been  for  several  centuries  a  commercial 
colony,  and  is  engaged  in  transit  trade  with  Canton,  Hong  Kong, 
and  Goa.  The  leading  articles  of  commerce  are  tea,  opium,  anise, 
anise  oil,  cassia,  and  cassia  oil.  The  value  of  the  imports  in  1909 
were  $8,316,051,  and  the  exports  $7,545,778.  About  one-half  of 
these  amounts  represents  trade  in  junks.  In  1909  it  was  visited 
by  1,486  steamers,  and  6,437  junks.  The  Government  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  Portuguese  resident.  The  estimated  revenue  for 
191 1  was  $687,366,  and  the  expenditure  the  same. 
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ROUMANIA 

Capita*— Bucharest 

King— Charles  I  (acceded  March  26,  1881) 

THE  kingdom  of  Roumania,  one  of  the  Balkan  States  in 
southeastern  Europe,  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Servia;  on  the  north  by  Austria-Hungary 
and  Russia;  on  the  east  by  Russia  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the 
south  by  Bulgaria.  The  Transylvanian  Alps  running  along  the 
western  boundary  separate  the  country  from  Austria-Hungary.  In 
places  these  mountains  reach  a  height  of  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet 
Wallachia  occupies  the  southern  slope,  and  is  traversed  by  several 
affluents  of  the  Danube  River,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary. 
The  chief  ports  of  entry  reached  by  this  river  are  Galatz  and 
Braila.  The  Black  Sea  extends  along  the  east  of  the  country  for 
130  miles,  and  its  leading  ports  are  Sulina  and  Kustendje.  The 
latter  is  a  new  port  but  promises  to  become  important. 

Early  History. — In  the  early  period,  Roumania  formed  part  of 
the  Roman  Province  of  Dacia.  The  Goths,  Huns,  Bulgarians, 
Magyars,  and  Poles  occupied  the  country  up  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  passed 
under  Turkish  rule.  A  struggle  for  independence  arose  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  1802  Turkish  troops  poured  into  the  coun- 
try. Russia  sided  with  the  oppressed  inhabitants,  and  established 
a  protectorate  over  the  principalities.  Several  years  later  they 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  disorder  followed.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1856,  the  two  principalities  were  united 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte.  They  joined  Russia  in  the  war 
against  Turkey  in  1871,  and  at  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  in  1878,  their 
independence  was  finally  recognized,  and  they  were  united  to  the 
kingdom  of  Roumania. 

Constitution  and  Government — The  Constitution  of  Roumania, 
first  adopted  in  1866,  was  modified  in  1879  and  1884.  The  execu- 
tive power  is  vested  in  a  King,  assisted  by  a  Cabinet  of  eight 
ministers.  The  legislative  power  is  placed  in  a  Senate  and  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  120  members,  elected 
for  a  term  of  eight  years.  All  citizens  are  eligible  to  membership 
in  either  House.  A  Senator  must  be  40  years  of  age,  or  more, 
and  a  Deputy  25  years,  or  over.  The  voting  franchise  is  given 
male  citizens  who  pay  direct  taxes,  or  have  an  income  above  a 
stipulated  amount.  The  voters  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
or  colleges,  according  to  the  amount  of  income  or  taxes  paid. 
For  political  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  districts  as 
follows:   Wallachia,    17;   Moldavia,   13;   and   Dobruja,   2.     The 
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Dobruja  districts  do  not  elect  Senators  or  Deputies.     There  are 
2,664  communes. 

Area  and  Population — The  area  of  Roumania  is  50,720  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1909  was  6,865,739.  During  the  period 
1899  to  1909,  the  population  showed  an  increase  of  909,049.  In 
1909  the  surplus  of  births  over  deaths  was  94,017.  The  foreigners 
are  chiefly  Austro-Hungarians  (110,000),  Turks  (25,000),  and 
Greeks  (20,000).  Many  Roumanians  are  found  in  the  neighbor- 
ing States  of  Hungary,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  total  number  in  southeastern  Europe  is  12,000,000. 

The  chief  cities  are  Bucharest,  288,565;  Galatz,  65,495;  Jassy, 
79f32o;  Braila,  59,964;  Ploieshti,  48,999;  Craiova,  45,807;  Boto- 
shani,  33,738;  Barlad,  24,248;  Focshani,  24,652;  Buzeu,  23484; 
Tulcea,  20,736;  Turnu-Severin,  20,379. 

Education  and  Religion. — Education  is  free  and  compulsory, 
but  on  account  of  lack  of  schools  the  percentage  of  illiterates 
is  heavy,  being  60  per  cent  in  the  1909  census.  The  rural 
primary  schools  in  1909-1910  numbered  4,695,  attended  by  504^97 
pupils,  over  whom  were  6,460  teachers.  In  this  year  there  were 
379  urban  primary  schools,  with  80,656  pupils,  and  1,324  teach- 
ers. The  secondary  schools  for  boys  consisted  of  23  gymna- 
siums, 20  lyceums,  and  4  seminaries,  making  a  total  of  47  insti- 
tutions in  which  were  14,016  pupils  and  873  teachers.  There 
were  jo  high  schools  for  girls,  attended  by  1,615  pupils  and  161 
teachers.  Other  schools  were:  45  professional  schools  for  boys, 
28  for  girls,  5  normal  schools  for  men,  14  agricultural  schools, 
11  commercial  schools,  and  6  domestic  economy  schools  for  girls. 
The  two  universities  are  located  at  Bucharest,  the  capital,  and 
Jassy.  In  the  Bucharest  institution  there  are  120  professors  and 
3422  students,  and  in  Jassy,  60  professors  and  534  students. 

The  national  religion  is  that  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church, 
which  includes  almost  the  entire  population.  Jews  number  269,- 
015;  Catholics  and  Protestants,  168,176;  Mohammedans,  43,470; 
and  Armenians,  16,598.  At  the  head  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
are  two  archbishops,  known  as  the  Primate  of  Roumania  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Moldavia,  six  bishops,  and  about  7,000  priests 
who  are  paid  by  the  Government. 

Mining  and  Manufacturing. — The  production  of  petroleum  ranks 
second  among  the  industries  of  Roumania.  The  total  output  of 
the  oil  fields  in  1910  was  1,352,300  tons,  an  increase  of  4.3  per 
cent  over  1909.  The  capital  invested  in  this  branch  of  industry 
was  about  $70,832,000. 

Manufacturing  establishments  other  than  flouring  mills  are  rela- 
tively few.  There  were  in  1910  about  1,000  factories  of  all  sorts, 
with  an  invested  capital  of  $55,000,000,  and  employing  150,000 
persons.  The  manufactured  products,  other  than  foods,  are  chiefly 
small  articles  of  domestic  use. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  country  include  coal,  gold,  cop- 
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per,  lead,  silver,  quicksilver,  manganese,  salt,  iron,  sulphur,  salt- 
peter, and  marble.    Salt  mining  is  a  State  monopoly. 

Agriculture  and  Forestry^— Nearly  all  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  About  two-fifths  of  the  farm- 
ing land  is  shared  by  1,015,302  peasant  proprietors.  The  hold- 
ings of  each  farmer  seldom  exceed  25  acres.  The  soil  of  the 
country  is  rich,  but  the  summer  drought  in  191 1  injured  all 
crops.  The  four  leading  crops  were  as  follows,  according  to  re- 
ports issued  December,  191 1: 


Crops 


Acreage 
1911 


Est.  Yield 

1911 

Bushels 


Yield 
1910 
Bushels 


Wheat     4,769,400  93,724,000  110,761,000 

Rye     326,700  4,989,000  7.885,000 

Barley  1,253,300  26,157,000  29,359,000 

Oats     991,900  26,222,000  29,647,000 

Other  crops  are  corn,  103,639,655  bushels  in  1910;  rapeseed, 
3>934,6o9  bushels;  linseed,  360,860  bushels;  millet,  beans  peas, 
hemp,  and  tobacco,  the  latter  being  a  Government  monopoly.  In 
all  there  are  20,000,000  acres  of  land  under  cultivation.  Grapes, 
plums,  and  other  fruits  abound. 

The  beet-sugar  industry  is  steadily  increasing.  In  19 10  32,908 
acres  were  devoted  to  beet  cultivation,  producing  301,976  tons, 
valued  at  $1,664,966.  The  product  was  consumed  entirely  by 
six  local  sugar  refineries. 

Owing  to  the  increased  consumption  of  meat  in  the  country 
and  a  decreasing  production  on  the  part  of  breeders,  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  is  decreasing.  During  the  last  ten  years  this  de- 
crease has  been  20  per  cent.  There  were  in  1910  5,000,000 
sheep,  2,000,000  cattle,  850,000  horses,  1,125,000  swine,  and  200,- 
000  goats. 

Lumber  forms  the  third  largest  of  Roumania's  articles  of  ex- 
port. Roumania  has  some  6,935,120  acres  of  forest  land,  2,712,- 
502  acres  of  which  are  owned  by  the  State.  Its  woods  consist 
of  cedar,  stone  and  yellow  pine,  oak,  larch,  maple,  birch,  elm, 
willow,  and  walnut.  The  exports  of  lumber,  etc.,  in  1909 
amounted  to  $5,683,001,  as  against  $5,110,251  in  1908.  This 
business  is  carried  on  by  15  large  companies,  with  an  invested 
capital  of  about  $10,000,000. 

Exports  and  Imports. — The  foreign  trade  of  Roumania  for 
1910  (latest  statistics  available)  was:  Exports,  $118,985,440;  im- 
ports, $79,075,106.  The  trade  for  the  preceding  year  was:  Exports, 
$89,755,927:  imports,  $71,081,919.  The  bulk  of  the  export  trade 
was  made  up  of  cereals  and  derivatives.  The  chief  items  were: 
Wheat,  787,200  ton9,  valued  at  $27,168,096;  corn,  811,621  tons, 
valued  at  $19,023,860;  barley,  159,133  tons,  valued  at  $3,615,687. 
The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  imports  and 
exports : 
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Articles 


Exports       I      Imports 


Animals  and  animal  products. 

Caoutchouc,     gutta-percha 

Chemical    products 

Cereals  and  derivatives 

Fruits,    spices,    etc 

Hides  and  leather  goods 

Machinery     

Metals  and  mineral  products.. 

Oils     

Silks     

Textiles  

Vehicles     

Vegetables,    flowers,    etc 

Wearing    apparel 

Wood,  timber,  etc 

Other    articles 


$2,044,109 

128,696 

170,245 

69,014,40 

239,478 

416,040 

89,244 

182,578 

7,001,882 

7,251 

226,767 

246 

4,086,092 

7,549 

6,683,011 

607,681 


88,706J06 


U5WK* 
784,682 
2444JU8 
2,618^06 
6,196,867 

18,774467 
1,064,70 
2467,662 

1*422412 
1,488468 
1488J99 
2,497452 
1484442 
6,090,084 


Total 


189,755,927 


$71,061419 


The  following  table  shows  the  trade  by  countries: 


Countries 


Exports     I        Imports 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium     

Bulgaria     

Egypt    

France     

Germany     

Greece     

Italy     

Netherlands    

Russia  .  • 

Servia     

Spain     

Switzerland     

Turkey     

United     Kingdom. 
Other  countries  ... 


$22,200,794 

23,410,280 

847,407 

1429,076 

5407425 

5484,535 

128441 

6461415 

9451408 

796466 

252,777 

148419 

15,428 

4,144,422 

6,689,034 

3442481 


$16466.762 

X242.579 

180421 

76466 

4469,675 

24,094469 


1484422 

2,080479 

88461 

139474 

1448468 

*4*<U» 
11,180,784 


Total 


$89,756,927 


$71481419 


Owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  statistics  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  ascertain,  even  approximately,  the  exact  amount  of  American 
imports  in  Roumania.  According  to  the  Roumanian  authorities 
practically  the  only  articles  imported  in  any  quantities  directly 
from  the  United  States  are  agricultural  machinery  and  cottonseed 
oil.  However,  many  other  articles  of  American  manufacture  are 
constantly  seen  either  exposed  for  sale  or  in  actual  use  at  Bucha- 
rest. There  is  not  a  shoe  store  in  this  city  that  does  not  at  least 
pretend  to  sell  American  shoes,  and  such  shoes  are  undoubtedly 
very  popular.  American  typewriters  of  several  makes  are  seen 
everywhere.  Recently  a  number  of  American  automobiles  have 
appeared,  and  American  sewing  machines  are  also  widely  used, 
most  of  which  are  made  by  branch  factories  in  Europe. 

Finance. — At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1910,  the  public  debt  amounted  to  $310,630,505,  most  of  which  is 
in  bonds  at  4  and  5  per  cent  The  estimated  budget  for  1910- 
191 1  was: 
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Revenue 


Expenditure 


>«.«•«*««.< 


Direct 

Indirect    taxes 

Registration  and  stamps. 

State    monopolies 

ublic  services... 

State    domains 

Subventions    ••.■•••.••••• 
Ministries: 

Finance    

Interior    

Justice 

Foreign   affaire. ..••■••.•• 

Domains    

War    

Public  works 

Worship  and  instruction 
Commerce  and  industry. 


18,776,000 

14,666,000 

6400,000 

13,493,000 

22427400 

6,806,800 

4,048,200 

13,250,860 

1482,018 

868,800 

48,800 

66,400 

128,091 

487,120 

1388,708 

290,400 


Ministries  t 

War     $12,284^88 

Finance    89,626,621 

Worship    and   public   in- 
struction      8414,706 

Interior    9,277,682 

Public  works 16486,728 

Justice     2,106431 

Agriculture  and  domains  1,467429 

Commerce  and  industry.  487,161 

Foreign    affairs 688,411 

Council  of  ministers 8487 

Extraordinary    items 628447 

Railway  reserve   fund...  848,428 


Total 


••••...••a 


....    $92416,988 


Total    $92416488 


Banking. — The  National  Bank  of  Roumania  is  the  financial 
center  of  the  State.  There  are  1,849  other  accredited  banks, 
besides  a  deposit  and  consignment  house,  several  agricultural 
banks  and  credit  organizations,  and  three  private  banking  institu- 
tions.    Another  institution  buys  and  sells  property  to  peasants. 

As  a  result  of  the  good  agricultural  season  (1910)  native 
and  foreign  capitalists  have  enjoyed  an  increase  in  their  invest- 
ments, and  the  five  large  banking  institutions  of  Bucharest  have 
seen  their  capital  increase  by  nearly  $5,000,000;  21  new  banks 
of  credit  have  been  founded,  one  with  a  capital  of  approximately 
$3,500,000,  and  20  smaller  ones  with  a  maximum  capital  of  $200,- 
000.  Ten  new  savings  banks  and  credit  institutions  have  been 
established,  making  a  total  capital  for  new  institutions  during 
die  year  of  over  $5,400,000.  Besides  this,  the  old  banks  have 
increased  their  capital  by  over  $2,500,000.  The  National  Bank 
of  Roumania  at  the  close  of  1909  had  a  capital  and  reserve  of 
$7,811,000,  and  a  circulation  of  $57,187,200  in  notes  and  bonds. 

The  unit  of  money  value  in  Roumania  is  the  gold  leu,  equiv- 
alent to  the  franc,  or  19.3  cents  American  money.  Other  gold 
coins  are  the  20,  10,  and  5  leu  pieces.  Silver  coins  are  minted 
in  smaller  denominations.  Nickel  coins  are  the  20,  10,  and  5 
centime  pieces. 

Army  and  Navy. — Service  in  the  Roumanian  army  is  com- 
pulsory and  general.  In  April,  1910,  a  law  was  introduced  calling 
for  reforms  and  reorganization  of  the  army.  Young  men  enter 
the  ranks  at  the  age  of  21  years,  and  the  term  in  active  and 
reserve  force  extends  over  a  similar  period.  The  recruits  num- 
ber about  60,000  annually.  All  young  men  exempted  from  serv- 
ice in  the  ranks,  and  the  surplus  recruits,  form  a  reserve.  Be- 
tween the  age  of  18  and  21  years,  young  men  receive  training 
in  their  homes.  The  Roumanian  field  force  consists  of  5  army 
corps  and  2  cavalry  divisions.  The  organized  strength  of  the 
army  is  estimated  at  170,000  men*    The  peace  strength  of  the 
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army   in   1910  was  89,227  non-commissioned  officers  and  men, 
4415  officers  and  18,920  horses. 

The  naval  fleet  consists  of  1  protected  cruiser,  7  gunboats,  8 
torpedo-boats,  1  training  ship,  1  dispatch  boat,  and  12  naval 
police  boats.  The  fleet  is  gradually  increasing,  and  the  project 
is  now  under  way  to  build  two  armored  cruisers.  A  marine 
arsenal  is  located  at  Galatz.  The  war  budget  for  the  year  1910- 
191 1  amounted  to  $12,234,933. 

Trade  Routes. — The  leading  ports  of  Roumania  are  Galatz  and 
Braila  on  the  Lower  Danube,  Constantsa  in  the  Dobruja  section, 
and  the  Sulina  and  Kustendje  on  the  Black  Sea.  An  International 
Commission,  created  in  1856,  has  sovereign  powers  over  navi- 
gation on  the  Danube.  Since  its  inception  this  body  has  au- 
thorized and  supervised  many  improvements  on  the  Danube  and 
Sulina  Rivers,  in  the  matter  of  cleaning  and  deepening  the  chan- 
nels. The  construction  of  canals  has  also  shortened  die  distance 
for  navigators.  The  Commission  places  a  tax  on  steamers,  and 
the  yearly  income  thus  derived  is  estimated  at  $400,000.  In 
1908  the  ports  of  Roumania  were  entered  by  32,888  vessels.  The 
popular  port  is  Braila,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dan- 
ube, about  90  miles  from  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  river,  and  10 
miles  from  Galatz.  The  port  is  accessible  to  large  ocean-going 
steamers,  the  depth  of  the  water  in  the  harbor  ranging  between 
26  and  32  feet.  Braila  has  improved  accommodations  for  hand- 
ling its  traffic,  one  wharf  being  especially  arranged  for  the  load- 
ing of  petroleum  on  tank  steamers. 

The  railways  of  Roumania  in  1910  extended  over  2,207  miles. 
including  2,132  miles  operated  by  the  State.  There  are  1,806,580 
miles  of  national  highways  affording  easy  communication  to 
rural  districts. 

U.  S.  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

John    B.    Jackson,    Envoy    Extraordinary    and     Minister     Plenipotentiary, 
Bucharest. 

R.  B.  Strassbtirger,   Secretary  of  Legation  and  Consul  General,  Bucharest. 
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RUSSIA 

Capital— St  Petersburg 

Emperor — Nicholas  II    (acceded  Nov.   i,   1894) 

THE  -extensive  Empire  of  Russia,  which  embraces  one-sixth 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  including  more  than  one* 
half  of  Europe  and  the  whole  of  northern  Asia,  lies 
between  lat  380  20'  and  77°  30*  N.,  and  between  long*  170  38*  E. 
and  1700  W.  Its  extreme  dimension  from  east  to  west  is  6,000 
miles,  and  from  north  to  south  2,300  miles.  The  Empire  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  China,  Turkestan,  Persia,  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  Roumania,  Aus- 
tria, Germany,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula.  The 
Empire  may  be  divided  into  five  parts:  (1)  European  Russia 
{including  Poland  and  Finland),  (2)  The  Caucasus,  (3)  Siberia, 
(4)  Russian  Central ^Asia,  and   (5)  Northern  Manchuria. 

The  surface  of  European  Russia  is  a  vast  plain  broken  occasion* 
ally  by  minor  mountain  ranges  and  table-lands.  From  the  broad 
central  plateau  the  country  divides  itself  into  four  basins  border* 
ing,  respectively,  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Baltic,  the  Black 
and  the  Caspian  Seas.  These  basins  are  traversed  by  great  rivers* 
Into  the  Arctic  flow  the  Onega,  Dwina,  Mezene,  and  Petchora; 
the  Baltic  receives  the  Neva,  Duna,  Niemen,  and  Vistula;  the 
Black  receives  the  Pruth,  Dniester,  Bog,  Dnieper,  and  the  Don; 
and  the  Ural  and  Volga  empty  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  The 
larger  bodies  of  water  in  European  Russia  are  Lakes  Onega 
and  Ladoga  in  the  north,  and  the  Sea  of  Azof  in  the  south.  The 
Ural  Mountains  in  the  east,  and  the  Caucasus  in  the  southeast 
are  the  most  important  of  the  ranges. 

Early  History. — Russia  did  not  become  a  factor  in  European 
history  until  after  the  advent  of  Peter  the  Great  in  1689.  The 
foundation  of  the  Empire  is  ascribed  to  Rurik,  a  Scandinavian 
chief,  who  established  himself  in  Novgorod  about  860.  About 
the  end  of  the  13th  century  came  the  Mogul  conquest,  which  re- 
tarded the  country's  progress.  In  1610  there  came  a  national 
uprising,  a  convocation  of  representatives,  and  the  election  of 
Michael  Romanof  as  Czar.  He  was  the  first  of  the  family  which 
has  ruled  Russia  until  the  present  day.  Peter  the  Great  was  the 
first  great  ruler,  his  reign  being  a  period  of  national  development. 
Catherine  II  (1762-1796)  furthered  the  spread  of  western  civili- 
zation and  introduced  important  administrative  changes.  She 
took  from  the  Turks  Crimea  and  Azof,  and  obtained  two-third3 
of  Poland  at  the  time  of  the  dismemberment  of  that  country. 
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Alexander  I  through  the  Napoleonic  era  played  a  leading  role 
in  European  politics.  During  his  reign  Finland  became  a  part 
of  the  Empire.  It  was  under  Nicholas  I,  a  reactionary,  that 
Russia  was  defeated  in  the  Crimea.  His  son,  Alexander  II, 
gained  the  title  of  the  Liberator  by  decreeing  the  emancipation 
of  the  serfs  (1861).  This  great  reform  reconstructed  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  relations  of  the  people  who  became  the  col- 
lective possessors  of  the  communal  land.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1905  that  government  by  popular  election  was  made 
possible,  and  this  is  as  yet  only  in  the  experimental  and  evolu- 
tionary stage. 

Constitution  and  Government — The  Government  is  a  consti- 
tutional hereditary  Monarchy  under  an  autocratic  Czar.  By  the 
edict  of  1905  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  two  chambers, 
the  Council  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Duma,  or  State  Council 
The  former  consists  of  members  elected  by  the  Czar  and  mem- 
bers elected  by  the  zemstvos,  or  provincial  assemblies;  by  landed 
proprietors,  in  districts  not  represented  by  zemstvos;  by  the 
clergy;  by  the  nobility;  by  the  universities;  and  by  the  councils 
of  commerce  and  industry.  The  Czar  appoints  members  every 
year  in  numbers  not  to  exceed  the  elected  members.  All  members 
elected1  serve  terms  of  9  years.  The  Second  House,  or  Duma, 
is  composed  of  442  members,  elected  by  indirect  suffrage  for  5 
years  in  the  principal  departments  and  cities.  Seven  cities  have 
direct  suffrage.  Electors  are  Russian  subjects,  of  25  years  of 
age    or   more. 

The  Senate  has  partly  deliberative  and  partly  executive  func- 
tions. It  is  the  high  court  of  justice,  and  promulgates  laws. 
It  is  divided  into  six  sections.  Another  council  is  the  Holy 
Synod.  A  third  is  the  Committee  of  Ministers.  Tne  fourth,  and 
most  important,  is  the  Council  of  Ministers,  which  comprises 
heads  for  the  usual  departmental  branches.  There  is  a  special 
Imperial  Cabinet  of  three  sections:  Economy,  Mines  and  Manu- 
factures, and  Legislation.  The  Emperor  has  two  private  Cab- 
inets occupied  with  charitable  and  private  institutions.  There  is 
also  a  Cabinet  for  the  reception  of  petitions. 

The  Empire  is  divided  into  governments  and  provinces  which 
are  subdivided  into  districts.  There  are  78  governments,  of 
which  49  are  in  European  Russia  proper,  10  in  Poland,  8  in 
Finland,  7  in  the  Caucasus,  and  4  in  Siberia.  There  are  21 
provinces:  1  in  European  Russia,  5  in  the  Caucasus,  9  in  Cen- 
tral Asia,  and  6  in  Siberia.  There  is  also  1  circuit,  that  of 
Sukhum  in  the  Caucasus.  Some  of  the  governments  and  prov- 
inces are  united  under  a  Governor-General.  Governments  and 
provinces  are  subdivided  into  from  5  to  15  districts  each,  815 
m  all.  Local  administration  in  European  Russia  is  entrusted 
to  the  people,  for  which  purpose  the  country  is  divided  into 
about  18,000  cantons.  The  provincial  assemblies,  or  zemstvos, 
are  composed  of  representatives  elected  by  the  peasants,  the  house- 
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holders,  and  the  landed  proprietors.    Towns  and  cities  have  munic- 
ipal institutions  resembling  the  zemstvos. 

Area  and  Population. — The  total  area  of  the  Empire  is  8,647,657 
square  miles.  The  last  complete  census,  in  1897,  showed  a  pop*- 
ulation  of  129,209,297.  Since  that  year  there  have  been  various 
partial  enumerations,  or  "revisions,"  the  last  being  in  1910,  when 
the  total  was  given  as  160,095,200.  The  area  and  population 
are  divided  as  follows: 


Population 

mo 


Ares 
Sq.  Miles 


European     Russia 116,506,500  1,862,624 

Poland     11,671.800  49,018 

Caucasus     11,393,400  180,603 

Central     Asia 9,631,300  1,325,530 

Siberia     7,878,500  4,788,730 

Finland     3,015,700  126.784 

Internal     waters 817,468 

Total     1604)96.200  8,647,667 

Russians  form  65.6  per  cent;  Turko-Tartaric  races,  10.6  per 
cent;  Poles,  6.2  per  cent;  Finns  and  Esthonians,  4.5  per  cent; 
Jews,  3.9  per  cent;  Lithuanians  and  Letts,  24  per  cent,  and 
Germans  and  Swedes,  1.6  per  cent. 

The  population  has  shown  rapid  increases  in  the  last  200  years. 
In  1722  there  were  14,000,000,  and  in  1815,  45,000,000.  During 
the  past  century  the  increase  has  been  over  1,000,000  per  year. 
The  births  in  1909,  for  European  Russia,  totaled  5,118,663,  and 
the  deaths  3,149,958.  In  1909  the  flow  of  emigration  and  immigra- 
tion was  nearly  equal,  being  571,988  and  584,318,  respectively. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  constant  stream  of  Russians,  largely  Jews, 
emigrating  to  the  United  States.  About  nine-tenths  of  tie  em- 
igration is  to  the  United  States.  From  1873  to  1900  the  total 
was  839,364.  In  1909  there  were  139,050  emigrants,  of  whom 
112,764  came  to  the  United  States.  According  to  a  special  cen- 
sus of  1908,  the  urban  and  rural  population,  by  sexes,  was  as 
follows : 


Urban 


Rural 


Males 


Total 


Females 


European  Russia 14,977,900  101,527,600  67,499,000  69,006,6»00 

Poland     2,668,900  9,012,900  5,883,200  6,788,600 

Caucasus     1,449,700  9,942,700  6,006,900  6,386,600 

Siberia     817,300  7,061,200  4,029,100  3349,400 

Central     Asia 1,270,200  8,361,100  6,192,400  4,438,900 


21,174,000       136,906,600       78,809,600       78,469,900 


In  European  Russia  there  is  an  average  of  one  town  to  every 
4.7  square  miles.  The  following  table  shows  the  population  of 
the  cities  having  over  150,000  population:  St.  Petersburg,  1,678,- 
000;  Moscow,  1,359,254;  Warsaw,  756,426 ;  Odessa,  520,000;  Lodz, 
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35l>57<>'>  Kiev,  319,400;  Riga,  318,400;  Kharkov,  206,315;  Sara- 
tov, 197,822;  Tiflis,  196,935;  Baku,  177,777;  Wilna,  167,959;  Tash- 
kent, 164,749;  Kazan,  161,749;  Yekaterinoslav,  156,511.  Helsing- 
fors,  the  capital  of  Finland,  has  a  population  of  130,844. 

Education. — In  Russia  proper,  exclusive  of  Finland,  only  2* 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  can  read  and  write.  In  Poland 
there  are  31  per  cent  of  literates;  Finland,  23  per  cent; 
Caucasus,  12  per  cent;  Siberia,  12  per  cent,  and  Central  Asia, 
5  per  cent.  The  Empire  is  divided  into  15  educational  districts 
under  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  There  are  other  founda- 
tions under  which  are  various  schools.  In  1907  there  were  48,288 
national  elementary  schools,  with  117,706  teachers,  and  3,660,628 
pupils.  Under  the  charge  of  the  Holy  Synod  there  were  42,696 
elementary  schools,  with  49,827  teachers  and  1,983,817  pupils. 
Under  other  ministries  and  various  foundations  there  were  1,517 
schools,  with  3,361  teachers  and  93,844  pupils.  The  total  num- 
ber of  elementary  schools  was  92,501,  with  170,894  teachers,  and 
5738,289  pupils.  According  to  the  last  issue  (1910)  of  the  "Year 
Book  of  Russia/'  school  statistics  for  .1908  were: 


Number 
of  schools 

Students  or  pupils  attending  the  schools 

High 
schools 

Middle 
schools 

Special 
schools 

Primary 
schools 

Total 

European    Russia. . 
Transcaucasia     .... 

82,983 
6.649 
3,554 
2,493 
4.846 
9,100 

40,769 
462 

•  •     ■  •  • 

241 
2,906 

286381 
15,634 

8,472 
15,814 
15,779 

7,515 

164.089 
16,726 
2,947 
8,708 
7.818 
6,263 

4,66*218 
271,383 
16ft415 
103,786 
210,768 
66,868 

309,751 
11M4S 
13Mt6 
MUM 

108.626 

44,378 

349,996 

199,633 

5,462,382 

MHm 

The  above  is  exclusive  of  the  cities  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Kronstadt,  sad  the 
governments  of  Warsaw  and  Tiflis. 

There  are  universities  at  St.  Petersburg  (10,364  students  and 
auditors),  Moscow  (8,085).  Kharkov  (5,274),  Kiev  (4,098), 
Kazan  (3,484),  Odessa  (3,193),  Yuriev  or  Dorpat  (2,749),  Tomsk 
(1,347),  and  Warsaw  (closed  temporarily).  Total  number  of 
students,  35,329;  of  auditors,  4,165;  of  students  and  auditors,  39,494 
(January  1,  1908).  A  new  university  has  been  created  at  Saratov 
in  1909,  and  a  Popular  University  was  opened  at  Moscow  in  1908. 
Other  higher  institutions  are:  4  theological  academies  at  luev, 
Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Kazan;  an  Armenian  theological 
high  school  at  Echmiadzin;  a  Catholic  college  at  St.  Petersburg; 
6  medical  schools,  and  various  industrial,  scientific,  and  technical 
institutions. 

Religion. — The  Greco-Russian  is  the  established  religion  of 
the  Empire.  This  church  is  governed  by  the  Holy  Synod,  estab- 
lished in  1 721,  which  is  composed  of  three  metropolitans  of  St 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Kiev,  the  archbishop  of  Georgia  in  the 
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Caucasus,  and  several  bishops.  Its  decisions  must  be  approved 
by  the  Emperor,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Church.  The  President 
of  the  Holy  Synod  is  the  Metropolitan  of  St.  Petersburg.  The, 
Procurator  has  great  authority  and  is  the  real  director  of  church 
policies.  There  are  66  bishoprics  with  three  metropolitans,  14 
archbishops,  and  50  bishops.  In  1908  there  were  51,413  churches, 
with  48,036  priests.  According  to  the  census  published  in  1905, 
there  are  89,000,000  Orthodox  Greeks,  11,500,000  Roman  Catholics, 
4,000,000  Protestants,  1,200,000  other  Christians,  14,000,000  Mo- 
hammedans, and  5,000,000  Jews.  Besides  these  there  are  several 
hundred  thousand  Buddhists  and  pagans.  All  religions  may  be 
freely  professed  except  that  of  the  Jews,  who  are  placed  under 
severe  restrictions.  The  expenditure  on  behalf  of  the  Synod  in 
the  budget  of  1910  was  $17,097,608.  The  expenditure  for  other 
churches  was  $707,738. 

Agriculture. — The  Russian  Empire  is  preeminently  an  agricul- 
tural State,  with  four-fifths  of  its  population  subsisting  by  hus- 
bandry. Cereals  and  fiber  crops,  potatoes,  beetroot,  and  tobacco 
are  the  greatest  agricultural  products.  The  total  area  under 
cultivation  (in  thousands  of  acres)  was  as  follows  in  1910: 


Cereal 
Crops 


Potatoes 


Flax  and 
Hemp 


Total 


Meadows 


European    Russia 188,(06  7,487  6,045  200,407  65,831 

Poland     11,307  2,470  100  18,886  2,372 

North  Caucasia  and  Black  Sea 

Gort.     13335  199  109  14,148  4,600 

Siberia    (4    Govts.) 10,193  170  233  10,596  10,429 

Central  Asia  (4  Provs.) 3,462  29  72  3,663  3336 

Total  for  72  Govts,   and 

Provs.     226312       10306       5,668       942386       87,127 

According  to  returns  of  the  Central  Statistical  Committee  (1910) 
the  area  occupied  by  wheat  was  19,097,697  acres,  and  that  under 
rye,  69,741440  acres.  The  yield  of  straw  in  1910  aggregated 
44,176,355  tons,  an  increase  of  4,175,211  tons  over  the  previous 
year.  On  the  average  there  were  gathered  per  acre  1,204  pounds 
of  rye  straw,  1,290  pounds  of  wheat  straw,  and  675  pounds  of 
barley  straw. 

The  area  occupied  by  natural  grasses  was  94,154,424  acres 
and  the  total  production  of  hay  45,510,559  tons.  Farm  products 
in  1910,  compared  with  1909,  were  as  follows: 


Crops 


1909 
Bushels 


1910 
Bushels 


Crops 


1909 
Bushels 


1910 
Bushels 


Wheat    . . . 

Rye     

Barley    ... 

Oats    

Spelt    • .  •  • 
Millet  .... 


843,622,600 
900,799,714 
488,206,750 
1459,444,125 
12378,400 
126484380 


833,629,800 
872,401,590 
472,690,000 
1,061,191,125 
9.076,600 
120,134,880 


Corn  .... 
Buckwheat 
Potatoes    . 

Peas    

Lentils  ... 
Beans 


56,036,000  101,683,148 
63,502,750  57,676300 
1,200,766300  1,339,072,800 
81,242,000  28,771,800 
13364,800  10,716,000 
.     2363,800         2,607,000 
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The  above  figures  show  that  the  1910  crop  was  nearly  as 
large  as  that  of  1909,  which  was  a  banner  year.  In  corn,  bock- 
wheat,  and  potatoes  the  yield  even  exceeded  that  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  shipments  of  wheat,  which  is  the  principal  commodity  that 
Russia  exports,  amounted  to  224,736,000  bushels,  valued  at  $208,- 
662,550  in  1910,  against  188,555,400  bushels,  worth  $197,849,095 
in   1909. 

Live  Stock. — In  its  live  stock  industry  Russia  surpasses  every 
4ther  country  in  Europe.  The  following  table  gives  the  number 
of  live  stock  for  1910: 


Country 


Cattle 

Horses 

30,800,826 

20,934,415 

2,377,285 

1,280,410 

1,491,264 

327,817 

2,876*437 

1,368,193 

1,926,083 

2,004,328 

4,026*822 

3,138,883 

2,304*977 

Voo^KKI 

2,343,000 

1,614,000 

Sheep 


Swine 


Russia  proper 

Poland     

Finland     , 

Northern     Caucasia. 

Centra?   Asia 

Siberia      

Transcaucasia     

Other    Provinces. . . . 


88,048,736 

9.963^73 

1,339,274 

746^52 

904,447 

221,072 

6,452,351 

781,700 

7,532,749 

80,016 

4,078.550 

864406 

6,302,268 

309,479 

5,443,000 

186,400 

Total    Russian    Empire...        48,147,594       31,056,962       70,101^65       13,143,098 

Forests. — The  forests  in  European  Russia  cover  39  per  cent 
of  the  total  area,  or  550,000,000  acres.  The  vast  wooded  domains 
of  Asia  have  never  been  accurately  estimated.  The  State  owns 
300,000,000  acres  of  forests  in  Europe,  and  650.000,000  acres  in 
Asia.  The  net  revenue  derived  in  1908  was  $21,300,000.  The 
shipments  of  timber,  which  rank  second  among  Russia's  export- 
ing commodities,  are  increasing  yearly.  The  quantity  of  timber 
exported  in  1910  was  6,696,338  tons,  valued  at  $70,879,450. 

Mining. — Russia  is  one  of  the  richest  mineral  countries  in 
the  world.  Lack  of  fuel  and  means  of  communication  have  until 
now  prevented  the  mining  industry  from  attaining  its  full  devel- 
opment. The  following  was  the  output  of  various  minerals  in 
1907  (last  official  figures  issued):  Gold,  68,459  pounds;  platinum, 
11,662  pounds;  silver,  4,710  pounds;  lead,  512  tons;  zinc,  9,955  tons; 
copper,  13,037  tons;  pig-iron,  2,773,000  tons;  iron  and  steel,  2,364,- 
000  tons;  coal,  24,537,000  tons;  naphtha,  7,675,000  tons;  salt, 
1,836,000  tons. 

Russia  produces  about  90  per  cent  of  the  world's  output  of  plati- 
num, it  being  found  chiefly  in  the  Ural  Mountains.  In  19 10 
the  output  reached  12,045  pounds.  The  total  output  of  silver 
reached  284,126  ounces;  copper,  49,804,416  pounds.  Asbestos  is 
found  in  the  Urals  and  the  Governments  of  Perm,  Kutais,  Irkutsk, 
and  Yeniseisk.  In  1910  there  were  21  asbestos  mines  operating 
in  the  Urals  and  the  total  production  amounted  to  24,406,776 
pounds. 

The  total  production  of  naphtha  was  9,153,548  tons. 
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Fisheries. — Russia  ranks  third  among  the  fish  producing  countries 
of  the  world.  The  total  yield  of  fish  amounts  to  about  1,206,000,000 
pounds  per  annum,  valued  at  about  $36,050,000.  This  yield, 
however,  is  by  far  insufficient  for  the  population  of  the  vast 
Empire.  The  shortage  is  made  up  by  imports  of  all  kinds  of  low- 
priced  fish,  especially  codfish  and  herring;  Russia's  purchases 
of  the  former  aggregate  90,000,000  pounds  and  of  the  latter 
396,000,000  pounds.  Though  it  exports  annually  about  79,200,000 
pounds  of  caviar,  fish,  and  crawfish,  the  balance  of  the  trade  is 
not  in  its  favor  because  Russia  pays  approximately  $7,210,000 
per  year  to  foreign  countries  for  fish  and  deep-sea  food,  the 
purchases  of  which  annually  exceed  the  sales  by  406,800,000 
pounds. 

A  steady  falling  off  in  the  catch  of  all  the  various  species  of 
fish  is  noticed  in  European  Russia.  According  to  official  data, 
the  yield  of  fish  in  European  Russia  dropped  from  1,587,600,000 
pounds  in  1893  to  1,044,000,000  pounds  in  1907. 

Manufactures. — Manufactures  are  relatively  unimportant  as  yet 
On  January  1,  1910,  there  were  14,710  industrial  establishments 
in  the  Empire  employing  1,831,396  workmen,  of  which  about 
1,150,000  were  men,  500,000  women,  and  180,000  children.  These 
establishments  turn  out  a  variety  of  products,  but  Russia  still 
imports  a  large  portion  of  its  manufactured  goods,  such  as  tex- 
tiles, machinery,  art  goods,  food  products,  etc.  In  ipio  there 
were  2,809  distilleries  producing  114,278,000  gallons  of  alcohol; 
and  277  sugar  works,  producing  1,711,000  tons  of  sugar.  About 
20  per  cent  of  the  industrial  capital  invested  is  supplied  by  foreign 
companies.  Exports  of  manufactures  in  1910  were  valued  at  $12,- 
057,180,  and  imports  at  $160,785,060. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  is  carried  on  extensively  at  many 
important  commercial  centers,  including  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg, 
and  Novgorod.  These  mills  find  strong  competition  both  in  Finland 
and  Norway.  Russia  has  262  silk  mills,  employing  35,000  work- 
men. Children  under  15  years  are  not  employed.  These  mills 
turned  out  goods  in  1909  to  the  value  of  $15,000,000.  In  the  Mos- 
cow district  alone  there  are  124  mills.  There  are  28  factories 
producing  buttons  of  various  kinds,  chiefly  cheaper  grades  from 
metal  and  bone  intended  for  home  use.  Only  one  manufactures 
ivory  buttons.  While  tobacco  is  grown  extensively,  most  of  it 
is  of  inferior  grades  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  cigars. 
The  finer  grades  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  wealthy  manufacturers  who  import  the  best  tobacco  for  this 
purpose.  About  80,000  tons  of  tobacco  are  produced  annually,  only 
one-fourth  being  of  the  finer  Turkish  and  American  varieties.  The 
brewing  industry  is  extensive,  the  Province  of  Riga  alone  produc- 
ing 8,000,000  gallons  of  beer  annually. 

iron  and  steel  mills  are  becoming  important  la  1910  the  total 
amount  of  iron  and  steel  worked  was  2,560,000  tons,  South  Russia 
leading  with  1425,000  tons. 
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Exports  and  Imports. — Russia's  foreign  trade  in  191 1  across 
the  European,  Caucasian,  and  Black  Sea  frontiers,  including  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  aggregated  $1,306,246,000,  an  increase 
of  $102,837,300  over  1910.  Exports  in  191 1  amounted  to  $779,- 
555,500;  and  imports  to  $56,689,985,  showing  a  balance  of  trade 
in  favor  of  Russia,  of  $252,865,515,  which  approaches  the  banner 
year  of  1909  when  the  excess  amounted  to  $299,340,720. 

Compared  with  the  average  for  the  five  previous  years  the  im- 
portations were  higher  in  value  by  33.7  per  cent,  and  the  exporta- 
tions  by  33.2  per  cent. 

Accurate  recent  figures  of  the  entire  Russian  trade  are  hard  to 
obtain,  on  account  of  the  great  extent  of  frontiers  and  the  numer- 
ous custom  houses  to  be  considered. 

The  imports  and  exports,  by  groups,  for  1910  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


Groups 


Imports 


Exports 


Provisions     

Raw  and  partially   manufactured   articles. 

Animals     

Manufactures     


162,622,546 

265,936,215 

1,581,660 

160,786,060 


246t.066.2tt 

221562,270 
14,908^220 
12,067481 


Total 


$490,824,870 


1712^83,870 


The  amounts  credited  to  the  United  States  in  the  following 
table  are  misleading,  as  many  shipments  go  by  way  of  British, 
German,  and  Danish  ports,  and  consequently  are  credited  to  the 
trade  of  those  countries.  The  total  imports  and  exports  of  Rus- 
sia by  countries  for  1910,  according  to  the  latest  official  reports, 
were: 


Countries 


Imports 


United    States.. 
Austria-Hungary 

Belgium     , 

China     

Denmark     

East    India 

Egypt 

Finland    , 

France     

Germany     

Great    Britain... 

Italy     

Netherlands 

Norway     

Persia     

Portugal     , 

Roumania     

Spain     

Swedfen     

Switzerland 

Turkey     

Other     countries. 


188,066.410 

17,580,040 

3.574,100 

6.304,240 

3.970,135 

0.175,240 

5.231,160 

IS.554,850 

30,574,620 

227.08&.765 

79,076,705 

8,699,380 

9,945,080 

3,358,315 

46,350 

1,904.985 

1,14^390 

2.229,175 

3,941,295 

3.970,650 

5,208  jM6 

13,130,440 


25.49M7I 


ft,)* 

1.71 
to 


201.I5MI9 

16&212JS 
38,7tSp3S 


1.0MJBB 
7.75M* 


24,8flU7t 


Total 


$490,824,870 
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The  exports  and  imports  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  in 
1910  show  an  increase  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  the 
excess  of  imports  being  $20,148,385.     The  figures  follow: 


Specie  and  bullion 

Exports 

Imports 

1909 

1910 

1909                   1910 

Silver    coin    and    bullion... 

110,614,160       $15331,035       $13,666,010       $26,253,155 
3,706,940           1,230,295         10,171,260         10,466,660 

Total     

$14,320,090       $16,661*330       $23,836,260       $36,709,715 

The  exports  by  articles 

during  1910  were  as  follows: 

Articles 

Value 

Articles 

Value 

Alcohol 

Barley     

Bran,  flour  

Bristles     

Butter     

Cattle     

Cocoons    

Iff  .::::::::::::::::: 

Flax     

Furs     

Grass    seeds 

Hemp      

Hides  and  skins 

Iron    

Lumber     

Maize    

Meat    

Naphtha  and  products 


$2,560,280 

81,599,175 

12.617,600 
3,113,690 

26,204,230 
1,967,815 
2.620,320 

32,799,835 
3,221,165 

38,321,665 
7,710,066 
5,733.496 
5.940,010 
8,887,365 
8,174,110 

70,879,450 
9,869,460 
2,548,220 

14,573,470 


Oats    $32,787,475 

Oil,   vegetable,   products  28,930,640 

Platinum    6,932,416 

Poultry     7,543,720 

Pulse 12,016,485 

Rubber    goods 3,209,996 

Rye     18,302,585 

Silk     goods 1,581,050 

Steel     rails 1,794,775 

Sugar     4,373,895 

Tobacco     2,291,235 

Turpentine     1,204,070 

Vegetables  1,822,070 

Wheat  and  flour 214,575.265 

Wool    2,807,780 

All    other    articles 33,079,195 


Total    $712,683,870 


The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  imports,  by  leading 
articles,  for  19 10: 


Articles 


Value 


Articles 


Value 


Cotton  and  products....  $73,083,136 

Metals    and    products...  54,662,346 

Woolen     goods 44,221,375 

Manufactures: 

General     41.163,735 

Agricultural   17,035,170 

Implements     1,188,106 

Animals  and   products..  31,311,345 

Silk   and-  products 17,079,460 

Tea     15,512,830 

Fish     13,595.485 

Leather     goods 13.187,850 


Clothing   and    textiles...  $12,023,445 

Paper  and  manufactures  11,963,966 

Foodstuffs     11,497,375 

Scientific     apparatus....  5,791,690 

Cereals    4,363,595 

Tanning    materials 3,580,280 

Coffee    3,454,306 

Building    materials 1,656,300 

All    other   articles 131,973,990 


Total     $490,824,870 


Finance. — The  budget  estimates  for  1913  balanced  at  $1,652,- 
329,585.  Ordinary  revenue  included:  Direct  taxes,  $128,680,855; 
indirect  taxes,  $338,573463;  duties,  $112,402,437;  royalties,  $476,- 
531,084.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure  were:  War,  $280,974,- 
*fc>3;  marine,  $118,642,816;  education,  $70418,255;  communica- 
tions, $334,548,970  J  agriculture,  $69,943,755 ;  railway  construction, 
^57^49,195. 
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The  budget  estimates  for  19 12  presented  by  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  to  the  Duma  were  as  follows : 


Revenue 

Direct    taxes $112,500,000 

Indirect    taxes 3H'!S£'££ 

Custom     duties 89,900,000 

State    monopolies 433,650,000 

State    domains,    etc...  .    407,360,000 

Sale   of    domains 900,000 

Redemption  of  land....  400,000 
Reimbur  sement    of 

Treasury    expenses  66,960,000 

Miscellaneous    receipts  7,900,000 

Extraordinary    items..  •      60,076,000 


Total     $1,4*7,626,000 


Expenditure 

Imperial     household...  J8,2QO,06t 
Higher  State*  institu- 
tions       4,€6M6* 

Holy  Synod «M»©.«6 

Ministries: 

Interior   *KJ50,0W 

Finance    212,050.001 

Justice    4L500.00I 

Foreign  Affairs  ...  SjHMMt 

Education     57.2004W 

Waya   and   communi- 
cation     283,650,001 

C  o  m  m  e  rce  and  in- 
dustry       24,600,001 

Agriculture     58,860,001 

State    studs 1,100,001 

War     »7,15M0I 

Marine 824«0,0» 

Auditing     5^00,0» 

Public   debt    services..  202^00,001 

Miscellaneous    6»000\Mt 

Extraordinary     144,OTM0I 

Total     |l,4g7,62€.0H 


The  total  national  debt,  on  January  i,  1912,  amounted  to  $4,613,- 
200,077.    The  gold  reserve  against  this  was  $662,000,000. 

The  legal  unit  of  money  is  the  silver  ruble  of  100  kopeks,  equal 
in  value  to  51.5  cents  American  money. 

Gold  coins  are  the  imperial  and  half  imperial  of  15  and  7>j 
rubles.  Paper  currency  to  the  extent  of  600,000,000  rubles  is 
authorized  by  a  deposit  of  half  this  amount  in  gold. 

Banking. — The  Bank  of  Russia  is  the  national  bank  of  issue.  It 
is  also  a  general  house,  having  113  branches  among  the  principal 
cities.  In  January,  191 1,  its  condition  was  as  follows:  Capital  and 
reserve,  $27,500,000;  deposits,  $255,000,000;  cash  and  credits,  $913*- 
700,000 ;  notes  in  circulation,  $650,000,000. 

There  are  also  50  mortgage  banks,  which  advance  money  on 
farming  and  other  properties,  and  31  shareholders'  banks  of  com- 
mercial credit  In  1909  there  were  6,752  savings  banks,  with 
6,559,757  depositors,  and  $603,778,000  in  deposits.  In  1910  the 
number  of  depositors  increased  by  509,000,  and  deposits  by  $35,- 
175,000  over  and  above  all  withdrawals. 

The  financial  activities  of  the  Government  savings  banks  in  1910 
resulted,  according  to  preliminary  calculations,  in  a  net  profit  of 
$3»759,5oo. 

Army. — Military  service  is  universal  and  compulsory  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  43.  Service  is  three  years  in  the  active  first 
line,  15  years  in  the  reserve,  and  5  years  in  the  Territorial  army. 
The  Cossacks  in  the  southwestern  part  of  European  Russia  hold 
their  land  by  military  tenure,  and  are  liable  to  service  for  life. 
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There  are  three  armies  in  the  Empire:  The  army  of  European 
Russia,  the  army  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Asiatic  army.  The  field 
army  of  European  Russia  consists  of  27  army  corps,  each  of  two 
divisions.  The  cavalry  consists  of  20  divisions  and  four  brigades. 
The  field  army  of  the  Caucasus  has  3  army  corps  of  2  divisions 
each,  and  4  cavalry  divisions.  The  Asiatic  army  has  6  brigades 
and  a  Turkestan  Cossack  division.  In  Siberia  there  are  5  army 
corps  and  4  Cossack  cavalry  divisions.  The  total  enlistment  of 
the  Russian  army  is  about  1,850,000.  The  army  is  now  undergoing 
extensive  reorganization. 
The  military  budget  estimates  for  1912  amounted  to  $234,364,500. 

Navy-— Russia  has  four  distinct  fleets.  They  are:  The  Baltic 
fleet  with  its  base  at  Kronstadt,  the  Euxine  fleet  with  its  head- 
quarters at  Sevastopol  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caspian  fleet,  and 
the  Asiatic  fleet  ' 

The  following  was  the  condition  of  the  navy  on  January  1, 
1912,  according  to  a  special  report  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Naval 
Intelligence : 


Vessels 

In  Commission 

Building 

Number 

Tonnage 

Number 

Tonnage 

Battleships  (Dreadnought  type) 

Battleships     9 

Armored    eruisera    € 

Cruisers     11 

Destroyers 96 

Torpedo    boats 29 

Submarines     31 

Coast   defense  Teasels 2 

Total    183 


100,000 
76,000 
10,000 
38,000 

•  •    •  •  • 

6,000 


■  • 
13 

•  • 

8 


116,000 

•  •  •     •  •  • 

8,000 
"i,600 


The  navy  was  manned  by  two  admirals,  16  vice-admirals,  25 
rear  admirals,  361  captains,  1,975  under  officers,  and  47,215  men. 

The  naval  estimates  for  191 1,  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ex- 
penditures, amount  to  $58,749,655.  In  addition  to  these  estimates 
the  sum  of  $15463,390  was  asked  for  the  reequipment  of  the  yards 
and  works  under  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  and  a  further  sum  of 
$14,000,000  for  new  ship  constructions,  making  a  total  of  $88,- 

633>°45r 

Russia  at  present  has  under  construction   four  battleships  of 

23,000  tons  displacement,  which  will  be  launched  in  19 13. 
Contracts  were  recently  awarded  for  the  construction  of  the  fol- 
lowing ships,  intended  for  the  Black  Sea  fleet:  Three  battleships 
of  22,000  tons  displacement,  9  destroyers  of  1,050  tons  displacement, 
and  6  submarines.  The  strength  of  the  naval  personnel  was 
increased  by  5,000  men  in  19 12. 

The  Russian  Admiralty  has  proposed  a  new  naval  program 
which  provides  for  three  fleets — the  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the   Pacific;  the   Baltic  to  consist  of  16  battleships,  8  armored 
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cruisers,  16  cruisers,  36  destroyers,  and  12  submarines;  the  Black 
Sea  fleet  to  consist  of  a  single  division,  intended  to  be  one  and  a 
half  times  as  strong  as  the  naval  forces  at  the  disposal  of  powers 
in  those  waters;  the  Pacific  fleet  to  consist  of  2  cruisers,  18  torpedo 
vessels,  12  submarines,  and  3  mining  vessels*  This  program 
has  not  yet  been  authorized  by  the  Duma. 

The  Council  of  Ministers,  during  one  of  the  last  sessions,  ap- 
proved the  Black  Sea  fleet-building  program,  which  calls  for  an 
appropriation  of  approximately  $77,250,000.  It  is  intended  to 
build  several  protected  cruisers,  and  smaller  vessels  and  gunboats. 

Trade  Routes. — The  principal  trade  routes  are  through  the 
European  frontier,  through  the  Black  Sea  frontier  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  by  way  of  Finland.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  customs  duties  are 
levied  in  these  three  routes.  A  large  trade  is  growing  up  through 
Vladivostok,  the  chief  port  of  entry  for  Eastern  Siberia,  and  the 
terminus  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  The  principal  European 
ports  are  Riga,  Moscow,  Batum,  St  Petersburg,  Odessa,  and  War- 
saw. Russia  has  a  registered  mercantile  marine  running  through 
the  White  Sea,  the  Baltic,  the  Black,  and  Azov,  and  the  Caspian 
Seas.  In  1910  there  were  4,000  steamers,  and  25,000  other  vessels 
in  this  trade.  The  total  length  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals  in 
European  Russia,  exclusive  of  Finland,  is  147,730  miles.  Rafting 
and  navigation  are  carried  on  over  112,258  miles,  and  steamboats 
ply  over  19,954  miles. 

The  artificial  waterways  maintained  by  the  Ministry  of  Ways 
and  Means  of  Communication  comprise  1,289  miles. 

In  Asiatic  Russia  there  are  188  rivers  of  a  total  length  of  73,558 
miles,  4  lakes  with  a  navigable  length  of  707  miles,  and  1  canal  4# 
miles  long.  Rafting  and  navigation  are  carried  on  for  55,210 
miles.  Rafting  is  exclusively  done  over  a  distance  of  3,759  miles, 
and  steamboat  navigation  is  maintained  over  21,667  miles,  while 
passenger  boats  ply  over  13,668  miles. 

On  January  1,  191  o,  there  were  44,950  miles  of  railway  in  the 
Empire;  34465  miles  in  European  Russia  and  10,485  in  Asiatic 
Russia.    Of  the  total  mileage  the  Government  owns  33,027  miles. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To  the  United  States 

George  Bakbmetieff,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 
Constantin  Nabokoff,  First  Secretary. 

From  the  United  States 

Curtis  Guild,  jr.,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary,  St.  Peters- 
burg. 
George  Post  Wheeler,  Secretary  of  Embassy. 

John  H.  Snodgrass,  Consul  General,  Moscow, 
acob  E.  Conner,  Consul.  St  Petersburg. 


RUSSIAN  DEPENDENCIES 

Russian  dependencies  include  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  and 
the  Central  Asiatic  States  of  Bokhara  and  Khiva. 


FINLAND 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  was  ceded  to  Russia  in  1809.  It 
still  has  the  Swedish  constitution  of  1772,  reformed  in  1906.  The 
National  Parliament  consists  of  one  chamber  of  200  members 
popularly  elected.  Suffrage  is  given  to  all  Finnish  citizens,  men 
and  women,  who  have  passed  their  twenty-fourth  year.  There  are 
16  electoral  districts  divided  into  voting  circuits.  The  Diet  is 
elected  for  three  years  with  sessions  of  90  days.  The  Governor* 
General  of  Finland  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Czar.  In  1868 
the  Government  of  the  country  was  incorporated  with  that  of 
Russia. 

Finland  has  an  area  of  125,784  square  miles,  and  a  population 
(1909)  of  3,015,700.  Its  chief  cities  are  Helsingfors,  the  capital, 
with  143,382  inhabitants;  Abo,  49,377;  Tammerfors,  45,139;  and 
Wilborg,  33,494.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  population  are  native 
Finns,  there  being  350,000  Swedes.  In  1909  there  were  19,418 
marriages,  95,005  births,  and  50,577  deaths. 

There  were  19,144  emigrants  in  this  year.  Education  is  free 
and  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15.  In  1909  there  were 
4,588  public  schools  (elementary  and  high),  with  172,642  pupils; 
282  trade,  industrial,  and  agricultural  schools,  with  7,814  pupils; 
besides  8  normals,  66  lyceums,  1  polytechnic  institute,  and  1  uni- 
versity. 

The  chief  industry  is  agriculture.  There  were  273,000  separate 
farms  in  1909,  with  an  average  annual  production  as  follows: 
Wheat,  15,000  bushels;  rye,  1,316,667;  barley,  600,000;  oats,  2,166,- 
667;  potatoes,  1,900,000. 

The  State  forests  cover  31,970,725  acres,  and  their  annual  rev- 
enue to  the  Government  amounts  to  $1,956,000.  Iron  is  the  chief 
mineral  product.  In  1908  the  output  was :  Ore,  9,393  metric  tons ; 
pig  iron,  11,712;  bar  iron,  19,760. 

In  1909  there  were  9,165  manufacturing  establishments, 
employing  127,075  persons,  and  with  an  annual  output  valued  at 
$96,117,720.  Of  these  1,673  were  iron  and  mechanical  works,  1,236 
were  clothing  and  dyeing  establishments ;  881  were  wood  and  bone 
industries;  870  were  leather  works;  and  the  remainder  were  paper 
works,  distilleries,  chemical  laboratories,  etc. 

The  total  foreign  commerce  of  Finland  in  1910  was  $130,024,- 
100,  of  which  the  imports  amounted  to  $74,054,100  and  the  exports 
to  $55,970,000.  The  imports  showed  a  gain  of  $3,223,100  over 
those  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  exports  an  increase  of  $6,369,- 
000.    The  leading  exports  for  1910  were  as  follows :  Lumber,  203,- 
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788,804  cubic  feet;  wood  bobbins,  8726  tons;  wood  pulp,  78,766 
tons;  paper  and  pulp  boards,  119,961  tons;  granite,  51,416  tons; 
butter,  11,100  tons. 

The  revenue  for  this  year  was  $37,010,765,  and  the  expenditure 
$35>53°>000-  The  debt,  on  January  1,  1910,  was  $35,940,820.  This 
was  caused  chiefly  by  railway  construction. 

BOKHARA 

Bokhara  is  a  Russian  vassal  State  in  Central  Asia,  situated  in 
lat.  360  40'  and  41°  30'  north,  and  long.  61  °  40'  and  73  °  east.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Russian  Turkestan,  on  the  south  by 
Afghanistan,  on  the  east  by  the  province  of  Ferghana,  and  on  the 
west  by  Khiva  and  the  Russian  Trans-Caspian  territory.  The  area 
is  83,000  square  miles,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  State  is  1,100 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  Oxus  is  the  largest  river,  and  flows 
from  southeast  to  northwest  The  capital,  Bokhara,  is  surrounded 
by  a  mud  wall  eight  or  nine  miles  in  circumference. 

The  Russians  first  invaded  the  country  in  1850.  In  1868  the 
native  army  was  defeated  and  terms  of  peace  were  concluded,  by 
which  the  Ameer  granted  special  privileges  to  Russia.  By  a  treaty 
signed  in  1873  no  foreigner  is  admitted  to  Bokhara  without  a 
Russian  passport.  The  state  is  now  recognized  as  a  Russian  de- 
pendency, although  a  native  Ameer  is  the  nominal  ruler.  It  is 
divided  into  several  districts  administered  by  Beks  who  are  respon- 
sible to  higher  officials.  The  Ameer  is  vested  with  unlimited 
power,  and  the  Beks  are  required  to  turn  into  his  treasury  each 
year  a  stipulated  tribute.  There  is  a  Russian  Political  Agent 
stationed  at  the  capital. 

The  population  is  estimated  at  1,250,000,  divided  among  Uzbegs, 
Kirghizes,  Tadjiks,  Turkomans,  Arabs,  Afghans,  Persians,  Jews, 
Sarts,  and  Russians.  Bokhara  is  called  the  most  populous  khanate 
of  Turkestan.  It  is  also  said  to  have  more  schools  than  any  other 
country  in  Central  Asia,  but  these  are  chiefly  for  instruction  in  the 
Koran  by  the  clergy.    The  religion  is  Mohammedan. 

About  one-tenth  of  the  total  area  of  the  country  is  under  cut* 
tivation,  and  good  crops  of  corn,  fruit,  tobacco,  cotton,  cereals, 
and  rice  are  harvested.  There  is  little  rain,  and  artificial  irriga- 
tion is  necessary.  The  mineral  deposits  of  this  country  include 
gold,  alum,  salt,  and  sulphur. 

The  foreign  trade  is  largely  with  Russia,  India,  and  Persia. 
The  wagon  roads  of  the  country  are  in  poor  condition,  and 
caravans  are  the  chief  transportation  facilities.  There  is  one 
railway  of  186  miles.  Green  tea,  indigo,  drugs,  and  shawls  are 
imported  from  India,  while  raw  silk  is  exported  to  that  country. 
The  treaty  of  1873  calls  for  a  duty  of  2j4  cents  ad  valorem  00 
all  merchandise,  imported  or  exported,  belonging  to  Russian 
traders.  No  other  tax  is  imposed.  It  is  estimated  that  the  an- 
nual trade  with  Russia  amounts  to  $10,000,000. 


KHIVA 

Khiva  is  situated  in  Central  Asia,  lying  between  lat.  430  40' 
and  400  N.,  and  long.  $7°  an(1  °2°  20'  E-  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Aral  Sea,  on  the  east  by  the  River  Oxus,  and 
on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Russian  Trans-Caspian  Province. 

Early  in  the  18th  century  Khiva  is  said  to  have  come  under 
the  control  of  Russia.  In  1872  a  Russian  military  expedition 
resulted  in  a  treaty  which  definitely  made  the  khanate  a  depend- 
ency. The  Khan  remains  the  nominal  head  of  the  State,  but 
he  holds  power  only  because  supported  by  Russian  arms. 

The  area  of  Khiva  is  24,000  square  miles.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  800,000,  about  one-half  of  this  number  being  nomadic 
tribes.  The  people  are  mixed  Mongolian  and  Aryan.  There 
are  few  towns  of  any  size,  the  capital,  Khiva,  having  about 
6,000  inhabitants.    The  religion  is  Mohammedan. 

The  country  is  chiefly  a  sandy  waste,  with  a  few  oases,  and 
is  watered  by  the  Amu  Darya  and  connecting  canals.  There  is 
little  rainfall.  The  irrigated  portions  grow  rice,  wheat,  and 
other  cereals,  cotton,  and  a  few  fruits.  Camels,  horses,  and  sheep 
are  raised.  Silk  is  cultivated.  There  are  no  figures  given  for 
either  trade  or  revenue. 
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SALVADOR 

(RepubUca  del  Salvador) 

Capital — San    Salvador 

President — Manuel  E.  Araujo  (until  March  i,  1915) 

HE  Republic  of  El  Salvador,  sometimes  erroneously  called 
San  Salvador,  the  name  of  its  capital,  is  the  smallest  of 
the  American  Republics.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  States  lying  wholly  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is 
bordered  on  the  land  side  by  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Ni- 
caragua. Two  mountain  chains  cross  the  country  almost  in  its 
entire  length,  sending  out  numerous  spurs  and  attaining  con- 
siderable altitudes.  Inclosed  by  these  ranges  are  numerous 
valleys,  among  which  that  of  the  River  Lempa  is  the  most  im- 
portant. 

Early  History. — In  1524  Pedro  Alvardo,  an  officer  under  Cortez, 
invaded  the  country,  defeated  the  natives,  and  early  in  the  year 
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1525  captured  their  capital,  Cuscatlan.     Salvador  then 

a  part  of  the  captain-gcneralcy  of  Guatemala  and  later  of  the 

viceroyalty  of  Mexico. 

In  1821  Salvador  joined  the  Central  American  Federation,  was 
incorporated  into  the  Mexican  Empire  the  following  year,  then 
returned  to  the  Federation,  from  which  it  withdrew  in  1841* 

Constitution  and  Government — The  Constitution  now  in  force 
was  promulgated  on  August  13,  1886.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  the  National  Assembly,  composed  of  one  chamber, 
called  the  National  Assembly  of  Deputies.  It  has  42  members, 
3  Deputies  being  elected  for  each  department  by  direct  popular 
vote  for  a  term  of  one  year,  one  for  every  15,000  inhabitants. 
Every  citizen  over  18  years  of  age  is  not  only  entitled  hot 
obliged  to  vote. 

The  President  and  Vice  President  are  elected  by  popular  vote 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  A  cabinet  of  4  ministers  assists  the 
President  They  are  as  follows:  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Justice;  Minister  of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit;  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction,  Public  Works,  and  Government;  and 
Minister  of  War  and  Marine,  The  salary  of  the  President  is 
$3,840  per  annum. 

The  judiciary  is  composed  of  a  Supreme  Court  of  Justice, 
several  courts  of  first,  second,  and  third  instance,  and  a  number 
of  minor  courts.  The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  elected 
by  the  National  Assembly  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  the 
judges  of  the  first  instance  are  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  justices  of  the,  peace  are  appointed 
by  the  judges  of  first  instance. 

The  Republic  is  divided  into  14  departments,  subdivided  into 
districts,  and  these  into  towns  and  municipalities.  The  Governors 
of  the  departments  are  appointed  by  the  President  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  as  are  also  the  executive  chiefs  of  the  districts. 
The  Mayors  and  municipal  councils  of  the  cities  are  elected  by 
direct  vote. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  is  7,225  square  miles,  and  the 
population  (1906)  was  1,116,253.  The  bulk  of  the  population 
consists  of  native  and  mixed  races.  There  are  772,200  Ladinos,  or 
Mestizos,  and  234,648  Indians.  The  largest  towns  are  San 
Salvador  (capital),  59,540;  Santa  Ana,  48,120;  San  Miguel,  24.- 
768;  Nueva  San  Salvador,  18,770;  San  Vicente,  17,832;  Son- 
sonate,  17,016. 

Education  and  Religion, — Education  is  free  and  compulsory. 
There  are  500  primary  schools,  with  32,000  pupils;  3  normal 
schools,  with  550  pupils;  and  several  technical  and  industrial 
schools.  Special  instruction  is  given  in  the  National  School  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Practical  School  of  Arts  and  Trades.  The 
higher  branches  are  taught  in  the  National  Institute  of  San  Sal- 
vador and  in  private  institutions  working  under  the  authority 
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of  the  Government.     Besides  these,  several  municipalities  main- 
tain their  own  schools  of  the  lower  grades. 
The  leading  religion  is  Roman  Catholic. 

Resources  and  Industries — The  interests  of  the  country  are 
essentially  agricultural,  the  principal  crop  being  coffee,  of  which 
the  annual  output  amounts  to  37,500  tons,  valued  at  approximately 
$5,000,000,  cacao,  rubber,  balsam,  sugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  bananas, 
and  cotton  are  other  leading  products,  but  little  is  exported.  Bal- 
sam was  shipped  in  1910  to  the  value  of  $81,120;  rubber,  $38,698, 
and  tobaceo,  $19,370.  * 

The  forests  of  the  Republic  contain  cabinet  and  hard  woods 
of  different  grades  and  qualities,  mahogany,  cedar,  mulberry,  iron- 
wood,  walnut,  and  laurel;  also  dyewoods,  barks,  balsams,  gums, 
and  resins.  Among  the  textile  fibers  produced  are  henequen, 
ramie,  escobilla,  coconut,  and  capulin. 

Cattle  and  horses  are  bred  with  profit,  especially  near  the  sea- 
coast.  In  1908  there  were  284,013  cattle,  74,336  horses,  21457 
sheep,  and  422,980  swine. 

Mining  is  conducted  to  some  extent  in  different  sections. 
Numerous  deposits  of  copper,  iron,  lead,  gold,  and  silver  are 
worked,  and  other  minerals  have  been  located  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  The  richest  mineral  sections  are  Santa  Ana, 
where  veins  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  gold,  and  silver  ores  exist, 
and  San  Miguel,  where  active  mining  operations  are  conducted. 
Silver  was  exported  in  1910  to  the  value  of  $619,819;  gold"  $601,- 
319,  and  ores,  $35,044. 

The  manufacturing  industries  are  local  and  native,  being  chiefly 
fiber,  ropes  and  hammocks,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  palm-leaf  hats, 
and  mats,  saddlery,  confectionery,  and  dairy  products.  The  man- 
ufacture of  textiles  is  successfully  conducted,  the  value  of  the 
cotton  and  silk  tissues  being  about  $100,000  per  year. 

Exports  and  Imports. — The  foreign  commerce  for  191 1  totaled 
$14,167,464.  The  exports  were  $8,883,351,  and  the  imports,  $5,- 
284,113;  both  showing  a  decided  gain  over  the  preceding  year,  as 
itemized  below.  Exports  to  the  United  States  (1911)  were  $2,- 
908,312;  and  imports  from  this  country,  $1,924,652.  The  full  list 
for  1910  was  as  follows: 


Countries 


Exports 


United  States 

Germany     

France     

Italy     

United    Kingdom. 
Austria-Hungary 

Spain     

Panama     

Peru     

Other  countries... 


$2,279,609 

1,584.632 

1,097,118 

609.674 

483.809 

419.776 

170,871 

142.546 

96,757 

413,985 


Imports 


21,346,697 

407,392 

262,294 

133,700 

1,165.993 

12,468 

67486 


349,378 


Total 


27,297,836 


$3,746,249 
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Trade  by  articles  was  as  follows: 


Exports 


Imports 


Article 


Value 


Article 


Value 


Coffee    

Silver    

Gold   

Indigo    

Sugar     

Hides  

Rubber    

Tobacco    

Balsam    

Hats 

Rice    

Other    articles. 


$5428,761 

619,819 

601,318 

314,843 

292.765 

93,487 

38,698 

19,370 

81420 

8,737 

7,710 

73,218 


Total    17,297,836 


Cotton  and  manufactures. 

Flour    

Drugs  and  medicine 

Boots  and  sboes 

Clothing  and  textiles 

Liquors  

Silk  goods 

Machinery     - 

Paper  and  stationery 

Glassware     

Furniture    and    cabinet 

work   

Other    articles 


Total 


$1,222,611 

247,4H 

214,511 

174.8M 

122.814 

119  .OS 

102,477 

70,608 

28,484 

19.S44 

16419 
1,411,101 

13,742  Jil 


Finance  and  Banking* — According  to  a  report  of  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  the  budget  for  1912  was:  Revenue,  $5,251,900;  expen- 
diture, $5,314,700.  These  figures  show  little  variation  from  a  pre- 
ceding statement  which  was  as  follows : 


Revenue 

Import  duties $2433,472 

Export    duties 346,660 

Tax  on  liquors 1,041483 

Stamped  paper  and  stamp 

tax    119.166 

Minor    taxes 384,101 

Services    223,766 

Extraordinary  receipts....  1,052,304 


Expenditure 

National   assembly $1640$ 

Presidency  of  Republic...  4.254 

Department: 

Government    775471 

Fomento   396,672 

Public    instruction 196*879 

Foreign   affairs ........  89,723 

Justice  -  199,571 

Charities   206JM 

Treasury    -. ...  236*07 

Public  credit 1J6SJO 

War  and  marine 1,227,013 

Sundry  disbursements....  71,466 

Total    


Total    $5400,660 


The  national  debt,  March  I,  1912,  was  divided  as  follows:  Ex- 
ternal debt,  gold,  $4,122,500;  internal  debt,  gold,  $2,284,000;  in- 
ternal debt,  silver,  $229,900;  treasury  bonds,  silver,  $1471,000, 
making  a  total  indebtedness  of  $8,107400,  ranging  at  from  4  to  6 
per  cent. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  silver  colon,  or  peso,  equivalent  to 
38.9  cents  American  money.  While  nominally  under  a  gold 
standard,  gold  is  at  a  premium  and  silver  is  the  medium  of  ex- 
change. The  Government  has  recently  contracted  with  the  four 
banks  of  San  Salvador  for  the  coinage  abroad  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  silver  pieces  of  5,  10,  and  25  centavos,  aggregating  300,- 
000  pesos.  The  fractional  currency  in  circulation  now  consists 
of  silver  reals  (i2j4  centavos),  one-half  real  pieces  (654  cen- 
tavos), and  quartillos  (J4  tcsl\9  or  3^  centavos).    The  decimal 
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coins  are  not  accepted  in  the  native  stores  or  in  the  markets, 
but  the  Government  offices  and  the  banks  receive  them. 

The  4  banks  of  issue,  all  in  San  Salvador,  have  a  total  paid-up 
capital  of  $2,250,000. 

Defense. — The  national  army  may  be  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct parts:  (1)  available  forces,  consisting  of  590  officers  and 
15,554  privates;  (2)  forces  that  can  be  mustered  in  and  made 
available,  consisting  of  405  officers  and  11,176  privates;  (3)  the 
reserve  forces,  composed  of  1,994  officers  and  15,554  men. 

A  navy  is  yet  to  be  created. 

Trade  Routes. — Salvador  is  accessible  by  water  only  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  its  ports  being  La  Union,  El  Triunfo,  La  Con- 
cordia. La  Libertad,  and  Acajutla,  of  which  the  last  named  is 
the  commercial  center.  In  1910  3470  steamers  visited  the  ports. 
San  Salvador  can  best  be  reached  by  rail  from  Acajutla.  The 
rivers  are  navigable  only  for  small  craft.  There  are  several 
small  lakes,  the  largest  being  15  miles  long.  Good  highways 
are  gradually  being  constructed.  In  1910  there  were  97  miles 
of  railway  lines.     In  191 1  38  additional  miles  were  constructed. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To  the  United  States 
Sefior  Don  Federico  Mejia,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
J.  Gustavo  Guerrero,  Secretary  of  Legation. 

From  the  United  States 

Willirfm    Heimke,    Envoy    Extraordinary    and    Minister    Plenipotentiary*    San 

Salvador. 
Thomas  Hinckley,   Secretary  of  Legation  and  Consul  General. 
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SERVIA 

(Kralyevina  Srbiya) 

Capital — Belgrade 

King — Peter    I    (acceded   June    13,    1903) 

THE  European  Kingdom  of  Servia  is  situated  in  the  north- 
central  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  between  lat.  420 
30'  and  450  N.,  and  between  long.  190  and  220  30'  E. 
It  is  a  compact  inland  State,  and  has  as  its  boundaries  Hungary 
on  the  north,  Turkey  on  the  south,  Roumania  and  Bulgaria  on 
the  east,  and  Bosnia  on  the  west.  The  surface  of  the  country 
is  generally  mountainous.  In  the  east  there  are  volcanic  forma- 
tions of  limestone.  Servia  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  and 
is  well  watered  by  this  great  river  and  its  tributaries.    The  most 
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important  river  is  the  Morava,  which  is  navigable  for  60  miles. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Danube  Valley. 

Early  History. — Servia  formed  part  of  the  Roman  Province 
of  Moesia  in  the  early  centuries.  The  Serbs,  or  Servians,  a 
Slavic  tribe,  entered  the  country  about  the  year  637  and  estab- 
lished an  independent  State.  The  Byzantine  authorities  tried 
to  subdue  the  Servians,  but  in  the  eleventh  century  their  rule 
was  thrown  off*  Under  Stephen  Nemanya  (1159-1195)  Servia 
expanded  and  showed  indications  of  becoming  a  power.  The 
last  of  this  dynasty  died  in  137 1,  and  the  Kingdom  began  to 
fall  to  pieces,  finally  being  seized  in  1459  by  the  Turks.  Mean- 
while Belgrade  was  taken  by  the  Hungarians.  Servia  suffered 
oppression  under  the  Turkish  rule,  and  in  1691  about  36,000 
families  left  the  country  to  settle  in  parts  of  Hungary.  The 
people  rose  in  1804,  under  Czerny  George,  and  with  the  aid 
of  Russia  succeeded  in  obtaining  their  independence.  In  181 5 
the  country  again  fell  under  Turkish  rule,  and  all  Servians  took 
up  arms.  Turkey  finally  recognized  the  country's  independence 
in  1830.  By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  1878,  Servia  received  full 
recognition  of  independence,  and  in  1882  a  Kingdom  was  pro- 
claimed. 

Constitution  and  Government — A  new  Constitution  was  adopted 
January  2,  1889,  vesting  the  executive  pdwer  in  the  King,  and  a 
Cabinet  of  eight  ministers.  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Na- 
tional Assembly  and  a  State  Council.  The  Assembly  is  composed 
of  160  members  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  for  a  term  of 
four  years.  The  State  Council  is  made  up  of  16  members,  8 
appointed  by  the  Kin^,  and  8  elected  by  the  Assembly,  and  is 
always  in  session.  The  Assembly  meets  October  1,  of  each  year. 
The  voting  privilege  is  given  citizens  above  the  age  of  21.  There 
are  17  counties,  and  1407  communes,  which  have  their  own 
administrative  bodies.  The  judiciary  consists  of  a  High  Court 
of  Appeal,  a  court  of  cassation,  a  commercial  court,  and  23 
courts  of  first  instance. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  Servia  is  18,650  square 
miles,  and  the  population  according  to  the  census  of  1910  was 
2,911,701,  an  increase  of  222,954  in  five  years.  The  native  Servians 
number  2,250,000.  The  foreign  population  consists  of  Hungarians, 
Turks,  Austrians,  Roumanians,  Germans,  and  Greeks.  The  prin- 
cipal cities  (191 1)  are:  Belgrade,  90,890;  Nish,  24,949;  Kragu- 
yevaz,  18452;  Leskovaz,  14,266;  Pozarevaz,  13,411;  Vranya,  11,- 
439,  and  Pirot,  10,737. 

Education  and  Religion. — Education  is  free  and  compulsory 
throughout  Servia.  The  elementary  schools  in  1910  numbered 
1,296,  in  which  there  were  2,548  teachers  and  138434  pupils. 
There  were  20  secondary  schools  attended  by  327  teachers  and 
6,061  pupils;  4  special  schools  in  which  there  were  34  teachers 
and  321  pupils;  4  normal  schools  with  27  teachers  and  437  students: 
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and  3  girls'  superior  schools  with  68  teachers  and  over  1,000 
pupils.  There  is  also  a  theological  school,  and  schools  of  agri- 
culture, industrial  training,  etc.  The  Belgrade  University,  at 
the  head  of  the  educational  system,  had  67  instructors  and  1,050 
students. 

The  religion  of  the  State  is  Greek  Orthodox,  and  the  Church 
is  administered  by  a  Synod  of  five  bishops,  the  Archbishop  of 
Belgrade  being  president.  The  Minister  of  Education  and  Pub- 
lic Worship  has  control  of  the  officials  who  worship.  Nearly  the 
entire  population  belongs  to  the  Orthodox  Church.  There  are 
11,689  Mohammedans,  10,423  Roman  Catholics,  5,729  Jews,  3,056 
Mohammedan  Turks,  and  1,399  Protestants.  The  clergy  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  numbered  1,042,  and  church  property  was  val- 
ued at  $4,693,000  in  1910. 

Agriculture  and  Live  Stock. — Agriculture  furnishes  occupation 
for  about  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants.  Nearly  every  peasant 
owns  a  farm,  varying  in  size  from  10  to  30  acres.  The  leading 
crops  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  and  fruits. 
Vine  and  silk  culture  are  engaged  in  on  a  small  scale. 

The  acreage  and  crops  of  the  leading  products  in  1910  were 
as  follows: 


Crops 


Total 

Production 

Acreage 

Bushels 

1,446,000 

29,000,000 

928,000 

10,000,000 

221,000 

2,206,000 

241,700 

2,067.000 

102.900 

768.000 

66.000 

646,000 

Corn 

Wheat    

Oats    

Barley    

Rye    

Potatoes    , 


The  principal  fruit  cultivated  in  Servia  is  the  plum,  and  the 
total  area  under  cultivation  in  19 10  was  380,000  acres.  Only 
a  small  portion  of  the  plum  crop  is  exported  in  fresh  condition. 
The  largest  proportion  is  transformed  into  dried  plums  (prunes), 
or  into  marmalade,  without  the  addition  of  sugar,  called  in 
Servia  "pekmez."  The  inferior  plums  are  utilized  for  making 
brandy.  The  plum-drying  industry  is  extensive  and  remunerative, 
the  Servian  prunes,  owing  to  their  fine  aroma,  being  in  demand 
throughout  Europe.  The  average  annual  quantity  of  prunes  ex- 
ported from  Servia  during  the  past  10  years  was  32,665  tons. 

Other  fruits  extensively  cultivated  are  apples  and  pears.  Ap- 
ples are  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  The  average  annual 
apple  yield  for  the  past  10  years  was  38,000  tons,  valued  at 
$1,085,000. 

Walnut  growing  is  steadily  advancing,  the  number  of  trees 
increasing  from  398,000  in  1901  to  over  650,000  in  1910.  The 
average  annual  export  of  walnuts  in  shell  is  493  tons,  chiefly 
shipped  to  France. 

The  raising  of  live  stock  is  a  profitable  industry.     In   1905 
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there  was  a  total  of  5,724,639  head  of  stock,  divided  as  follows: 
Sheep,  3,160,166;  cattle,  969,953;  swine,  908,108;  goats,  510,063; 
horses,  174,363;  asses  and  mules,  1,986. 

Mining  and  Manufactures — The  Government  has  monopolies 
in  salt,  tobacco,  and  petroleum,  and  the  revenue  from  these 
sources  is  large.  The  manufactures  are  limited,  and  include 
cotton  goods,  pottery,  glass,  ironware,  sugar,  beer,  carpets,  cel- 
luloid, tobacco,  flour,  soap,  paints,  and  hats.  Concessions  for 
industrial  enterprises  were  authorized  by  the  Government  in 
1898,  consisting  of  free  land  grants,  exemption  from  customs 
duties  and  taxes,  and  reduction  of  railway  tariff  by  25  per  cent 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  consists  of  copper,  coal,  gold, 
silver,  lead,  iron,  zinc,  quicksilver,  antimony,  graphite,  sulphur, 
asbestos,  gypsum,  marble,  arsenic,  and  building  stone. 

Notwithstanding  the  encouragement  given  by  the  Government 
to  the  development  of  the  mining  industry,  it  is  only  within 
the  last  10  years  that  progress  has  been  made.  In  1901  the 
number  of  concessions  in  force  was  37,  and  at  the  end  of  1910 
they  were  62.  The  value  of  the  total  mining  output  for  1910 
is  estimated  at  over  $4,000,000. 

The  copper  production  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  value  of  the  mining  output.  In  1909  over  4,000  tons 
of  blister  copper  were  produced,  against  2,300  tons  in  1908,  while 
during  1910  5,100  tons  were  produced  at  one  mine  alone.  This 
mine  is  operated  by  a  French  company.  The  extent  of  the  cop- 
per lode  is  estimated  at  6l/2  miles  in  length  and  over  1  mile 
in  width.  The  ore  yields  an  average  of  6  per  cent  of  copper. 
The  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  1  ton  of  blister  copper  averages 
$15.05   and  $1.56,   respectively. 

After  copper,  coal  is  the  most  important  mining  product.  Dur- 
ing 1910,  17,000  tons  of  bituminous,  52,000  tons  of  glance  coal, 
and  a  lar^e  quantity  of  lignite  were  produced.  The  foregoing 
statistics  do  not  include  the  output  of  the  mine  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Servian   State  Railroads. 

Exports  and  Imports. — The  total  foreign  trade  of  Servia  for 
191 1  was  valued  at  $44,841,961,  against  $35,135,147-  The  imports 
were  $22,277,105,  and  the  exports  were  $22,564,856. 

Comparative  totals  and  details  for  1910  are  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


Exports 


Imports 


Animals  $1,936,517  Cotton    92J74JK 

Breadstuffs    8,479,020  Hide*    IMJBtl* 


Copper   1,596,217  Iron  and  steel. 

Fruit  2,622,249  Leather  manufactures.... 

Hides  and  skins 708,171  Oils   63SJ9 

Provisions    1,347 ,381  Wool  and  manufactures. .       1,169  J94 

All  other  articles 2,299,334  All  other  articles. 


Total     118,988,889  Total $1*»14«J» 
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The  countries  sharing  the  bulk  of  the  trade  were:  Exports, 
Austria-Hungary,  30  per  cent;  Germany,  17  per  cent;  Turkey, 
24  per  cent;  Belgium,  11  per  cent.  Imports,  Germany,  38  per 
cent;  British  Empire,  10  per  cent;  Turkey,  7  per  cent.  The 
imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $202,250;  and  the 
exports  to  this  country,  $907,624,  the  bulk  of  the  latter  ($824,135) 
being  copper. 

Finance.— The  Servian  budget  for  1912  provides  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  $24,715,540;  with  receipts  to  balance  same.  The 
various  apportionments  differ  little  from  a  preceding  budget,  as 
follows : 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


Direct  taxes   $6,447,000              Civil  list $240,000 

Customs    2.460,000             Court  officers 8,730 

Excise    .-.     1.320,000             Interest  on  debt 6,639,870 

iudicial  taxes 1,103,000              General    187,381 

lonopolies    6,002,000             Pensions,  etc., 932,049 

Domains   1,400,092              Public  accounts 78,606 

Posts  and  Telegraphs....          626,400             Extraordinary    items 109,000 

Railways  2,400,000  Ministries: 

Other    items . 1^98,056                Justice   4W>,008 

Instruction    1,637,990 

Foreign  Affairs 487,073 

Interior  992,506 

Finances  2,197,043 

War  5,325,887 

Public    Works 2,941,878 

Agriculture    and    Com- 
merce    752,388 


Total  123,055,548  Total    $23,009,307 


The  public  debt,  January  i,  1912,  totaled  $132,767,400,  chiefly  in 
bonds  at  4  and  5  per  cent. 

The  leading  banking  institution  is  the  National  Bank  of  Servia, 
in  Belgrade,  established  in  1833,  which  has  a  capital  of  $4,000,000, 
and  is  authorized  to  issue  bank  notes.  The  notes  circulated  by 
this  bank  totaled  $7,472,586  in  1908.  The  Uprawa  Fondowa,  or 
mortgage  bank,  advances  sums  for  interior  development. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  dinar,  which  is  equal  to  one  franc 
(19.3  cents).  The  gold  coins  are  the  10  and  20  dinars;  silver 
coins  of  5,  2,  1,  and  %  dinar. 

Defense — All  males  between  the  age  of  18  and  50  years  arc 
liable  to  service  in  the  Servian  army.  Recruits  join  at  the  age 
of  21,  and  the  term  of  service  ends  at  43  and  44.  The  five 
military  areas  into  which  Servia  is  divided  each  supply  two 
brigades  of  two  regiments  containing  four  battalions,  a  field  ar- 
tillery, and  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  The  active  strength  of  the 
Servian  array  in  1910  was  2,004  officers  and  33,580  men.  The 
reserves  brought  the  total  up  to  160,000.  The  war  strength  is 
estimated  at  355,000  men. 

Servia  has  one  steamer  which  it  uses  for  military  purposes. 
The  military  budget  for  1910  amounted  to  $5,325,387. 
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Trade  Routes. — Servia's  inland  geographical  position  renders 
her  more  or  less  dependent  upon  Austria-Hungary  for  communi- 
cation with  the  outside  world.  The  two  countries  in  191 1  nego- 
tiated a  new  commercial  convention  by  which  Austria-Hungary 
again  secured  most- favored-nation  treatment. 

Servia  has  three  navigable  rivers,  namely,  the  Danube,  which 
is  open  to  steamers  for  a  distance  of  198  miles,  the  Drina,  106 
miles,  and  the  Save,  90  miles.  The  Danube  and  Save  have 
a  line  of  Servian  steamers,  as  well  as  boats  from  Russia,  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  Roumania. 

The  railways  extend  over  430  miles.  In  recent  years  new  roads 
have  been  built  for  the  devlopment  of  the  mines.  The  railways 
are  under  Government  control. 

U.  S.  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

J.  B.  Jackson,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Bucharest. 
K.  B.  Strassburger,  Secretary  of  Legation  and  Consul  General*  Bucharest. 
Maddin   Summers,   Consul,    Belgrade. 
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SIAM 

(Sayatn,  or  Muang-Tai) 
Capital — Bangkok 
King — Chowfa  Maha  Vajiravud  (acceded  Oct.  23,  1910) 

THE  independent  Kingdom  of  Siam  in  southeastern  Asia  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  northwest  by  Burma,  on  the 
south  by  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  on  the  east  by  French  Indo- 
China,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  of  which  one  is  known  as  Upper  Siam,  and  the  other 
Malay  Peninsula.  The  surface  is  mountainous  in  the  north, 
sloping  to  the  south  and  southwest.  The  principal  river,  the 
Menam,  flows  through  about  800  miles  of  the  country. 

History  and  Government. — Siam  has  been  held  at  various 
times  by  both  the  Burmese  .and  the  Chinese.  The  present  dynasty 
was  established  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century  by  a  Chinese  gen- 
eral, Chakri.  By  the  Treatv  of  Paris  in  1904,  France  acquired 
about  8.000  square  miles,  and  a  portion  of  the  country  also  passed 
under  British  influence.  A  new  boundary  was  set  in  1907.  and 
Siam  ceded  to  France  a  number  of  provinces  adjacent  to  Cam- 
bodia. The  Anglo-Siamese  Treaty  in  1909  gave  to  Great  Britain 
the  territories  of  Kedah,  Perlis,  kelantan,  Tringganu,  and  adja- 
cent islands. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  King,  who  is  assisted  by 
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ft  cabinet  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  following  departments: 
Justice,  Finance,  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  War,  Marine,  Public 
Instruction,  Public  Works,  Police,  and  representatives  of  the  local 
government.  This  body  is  composed  largely  of  relatives  of  the 
King.  The  legislative  Council  consists  of  51  members,  divided 
as  follows:  ministers,  six  princes  of  the  royal  house,  and  persons 
appointed  by  the  King.  The  Council  may  appoint  committees  to 
deal  with  proposed  legislation,  but  royal  assent  must  be  obtained 
before  new  laws  can  be  enforced.  For  political  purposes  the 
kingdom  is  divided  into  17  provinces,  each  administered  by  a 
commissioner  appointed  by  the  King.  A  few  of  the  tributary 
districts  are  governed  by  their  own  chiefs.  The  King  is  an  abso- 
lute monarch,  and  names  his  successor. 

Area  and  Population*— On  account  of  recent  cessions  of  terri- 
tory the  area  of  Siam  has  been  variously  given,  but  now  is  esti- 
mated at  200,000  square  miles.  The  population  is  also  in  doubt 
as  no  complete  census  has  ever  been  taken.  A  census  of  12  of  the 
17  districts,  taken  in  1904,  showed  a  total  of  3,308,032  persons,  of 
whom  2,667,987  were  native  Siamese.  An  estimate  of  die  remain- 
ing districts  gives  a  total  for  the  country  of  6,000,000*  Bangkok 
has  700,000  inhabitants,  and  Puket,  200,000,  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  Siamese,  Chinese,  Malays,  and  the  mixed  races  known  to 
southeastern  Asia.  The  Siamese  language  is  a  mixture  of  Chinese 
and  Malay.  English  is  the  court  language,  and  most  of  the  high- 
class  natives  speak  French  and  German  as  well. 

Education  and  Religion.— There  are  138  Government  primary 
schools  in  Bangkok,  the  capital,  in  which  10,083  pupils  receive  in- 
struction. Bangkok  has  also  6  English  schools  attended  by  549 
pupils;  I  civil  service  college;  I  training  college;  I  medical  college; 
and  a  few  upper  primary  and  secondary  schools.  In  rural  dis- 
tricts schools  are  few  and  of  indifferent  character.  The  religion 
of  the  kingdom  is  Buddhism,  and  the  priests  are  active  in  educa- 
tional work.  There  are  about  13,000  Buddhist  temples  in  the  king- 
dom, attended  by  about  157,000  pupils,  over  whom  there  are  about 
93,000  priests.  Missionary  work  is  carried  on  by  French  Roman 
Catholics  and  American  Protestants. 

Resources  and  Industries. — Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry. 
The  leading  crops  are  rice,  pepper,  cotton,  tea,  tobacco,  sugar  cane, 
coconuts,  pineapples,  hemp,  and  other  fruits.  The  pineapple  season 
lasts  for  about  five  months,  and  large  quantities  of  pineapples  are 
raised  yearly  for  home  consumption,  but  so  far  no  attempt  has 
been  made  in  canning  for  export.  The  state  of  the  trade  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  amount  of  rice  available  for  export  each  year, 
and  its  export  forms  the  chief  resource  of  the  kingdom.  The 
forests  yield  large  quantities  of  rosewood,  teakwood,  and  sappan- 
wood,  while  ivory  and  rubber  are  gathered  in  some  sections.  Cattle 
and  horses  are  reared  There  are  over  2,000,000  of  the  former, 
and  100,000  of  the  latttfc 
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Rice  mills  are  located  in  Bangkok.  Musical  instruments,  pottery, 
cutlery,  and  leather  goods  are  produced.  A  few  crude  hand  looms 
are  operated  by  women,  but  the  production  of  <;otton  goods  and 
silks  is  not  of  a  high  quality.  The  mineral  resources  consist  of 
coal,  iron,  tin,  zinc,  gold,  precious  stones,  manganese,  quicksilver, 
and  antimony. 

Exports  and  Imports—- According  to  the  customs  statistics,  the 
foreign  trade  of  Siam  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1911, 
amounted  to  $65,531,865,  against  $63,781,393  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  The  imports  amounted  to  $25,235,971,  against  $45*830,333 
the  preceding  year,  and  the  exports  were  $40,295,894  and  $37,951,- 
060  for  the  two  years,  respectively.  The  distribution  of  imports 
from  and  exports  to  the  leading  countries  were  as  follows: 


Export*     I 


United  States  |1M» 

Belgium    728,89* 

China  63,71ft 

Germany   2,113,188 

Hong  Kong 14,18,700 

India 1,170,098 

Netherlands 1,715,188 

Singapore     15,243,480 

United  Kingdom    * ,  19,320 

Other  countries    4,996,881 

Total $40,296,894 
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The  following  table  gives  the  principal  articles : 


Exports 

Cardamoms  .-. 660,128 

Cotton   46,546 

Fish    - 172,892 

Hides   and  skins 631,600 

Horns    85,220 

Mussels   170,204 

Pepper  254,966 

Precious    stones 369,896 

Rice  and  paddy 33,692,525 

Salt  44,129 

Silk   417,478 

Sticklac  96,722 

Woods   .....  3,034,131 

All   other  articles 1,329,468 

Total    $40,295,894 


Imports 

gottoa  goods |4r 

oW  leaf ^ 

Gunny  bags l£T7.1 

Iron  and  steel,  m. 1,08.4 

fe^..:::::::::::::::: 

Opium  

Provisions 1.7663M 

Silk  and  manufactures.  l,tt7jM 

Sugar  1*001.4*7 

Tobacco 407, 

Spirits   

Gold  coin,  etc 1,140. 

All  other  articles.  - 

Total    125.135371 


The  rice  exports  for  the  last  fiscal  year  reached  over  1,000,000 
tons,  the  largest  amount  shipped  in  any  one  year  in  the  history  of 
the  kingdom.  The  only  other  agricultural  product  of  interest* 
pepper,  of  which  2,531,866  pounds,  valued  at  $245,956,  were 
ported  during  1910-191 1. 

Border  trade  between  Northern  Siam  and  Burma  in  1910 
as  follows:   The  imports,  such  as  cotton,  silk,  apparel,  hardware, 
and  jewelry  amounted  to  $1,200,000;  and  tha  exports,  teak, 
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elephants,  etc.,  to  $1,450,000.    There  is  a  considerable  local  trade 
on  the  northern  frontiers  with  the  British  Shan  States  and  Yunnan. 

Finance  and  Banking. — The  revenue  of  the  kingdom  is  derived 
chiefly  from  land  tax,  fisheries,  forests,  mines,  railways,  post  office, 
customs,  capitation,  opium  tax,  liquor  tax,  and  lottery  and  gambling 
tax.  The  ordinary  revenue  for  191 1  was  estimated  at  $24,245,280, 
and  the  expenditure  at  $24,245,070.  The  extraordinary  expenditure 
was  $3,556,395.  Loans  have  been  contracted  in  recent  years 
for  railway  construction  and  improvements  as  follows:  In  1905 
for  $§,000,000,  in  1907  for  $15,000,000,  and  in  1909  for  $20,000,000. 
A  British  officer  acts  as  financial  adviser. 

Branches  of  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong  banks  are  located  in 
Bangkok,  as  is  also  the  French  Bank  of  Indo-China,  and  the 
Chartered  Bank  of  India.  The  Commercial  Bank  of  Siam  is  a 
native  institution. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  silver  tical,  equivalent  to  37  cents 
American  money.    There  are  fractional  pieces  in  nickel  and  bronze. 

Since  1902  the  State  has  issued  currency  notes,  which  in  19 10 
circulated  to  the  value  of  $6,212,565. 

Army  and  Navy. — Service  in  the  army  is  compulsory,  but  ex- 
emptions are  numerous.  The  Chinese  settlers  pay  a  tax  in  lieu  of 
service,  and  the  members  of  the  uncivilized  tribes  are  not  forced  to 
serve.  The  standing  army  is  said  to  number  6,000,  and  the  total 
peace  strength  1,200  officers  and  25,000  men. 

The  navy  comprises  one  armored  cruiser  and  several  torpedo 
boats,  chiefly  used  for  coast  patrol  and  revenue  duty. 

Trade  Routes— -The  principal  ports  are  Bangkok  and  Puket.  In 
1910-11,  822  vessels,  not  counting  junks,  visited  the  country.  Ger- 
man ships  comprised  43  per  cent,  Norwegian  29  per  cent,  and 
British  10  per  cent.  There  were  670  miles  of  railway  in  operation. 
The  first  section  of  the  Southern  Railway  extension  from  Per- 
chaburi  to  Cha  Aim  was  opened  on  June  1,  191 1.  This  will  eventu- 
ally link  the  Siamese  and  Federated  Malay  State  systems. 

The  Menam  and  the  Bankpakong  Rivers  are  the  principal  water- 
ways, but  are  more  used  for  irrigation  than  for  navigation. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To  the  United  States 

Prince  Traidos  Prabandh,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
Edward  H.  Loftus,  First  Secretary. 

From  the  United  States 

P.  W.  Carpenter,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Bangkok. 
Sheldon  II  Croaby,  Secretary  of  Legation  and  Consul  General. 
Carl  C.  Hansen,  Vice  Consul  General. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA 

(Union  of  South  Africa) 

Capital — Pretoria 

Governor-General — Viscount  Gladstone,  of  Lanark  (appointed 

May  31,  1910) 

THE  Union  of  South  Africa  is  composed  of  the  British 
Colonies  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal,  Transvaal,  and 
Orange  Free  State,  which  were  united  on  May  31,  1910, 
under  one  Government.  The  new  Union  occupies  the  entire  lower 
tip  of  the  African  continent,  its  extreme  northern  boundary  on 
the  eastern  half  extending  as  far  as  the  226.  degree  of  latitude 
south. 

Early  History. — The  occupation  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
1814,  by  Great  Britain  was  the  first  step  in  the  formation  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  The  British  became  active  in  the  ad- 
ministration, and  in  1825,  English  replaced  Dutch  as  the  official 
language.  In  1842,  the  Governor  of  Cape  Colony  took  military 
possession  of  Natal,  and  in  1877  Transvaal  was  annexed  by  the 
British.  The  Boers  in  Transvaal  revolted  against  British  rule, 
and  in  1884  the  British  resident  and  all  direct  control  over  native 
affairs  was  abolished.  The  Transvaal  aided  by  the  Orange  Free 
State  engaged  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  1809- 1002,  but  British 
arms  triumphed.  These  two  colonies,  with  Natal  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  were  finally  coalesced  into  the  Union  of  Sooth 
Africa,  in  191a 

Constitution  and  Government — The  South  Africa  Act  of  1909 
is  the  enabling  act  which  makes  this  Union  self  governing.  The 
Governor-General,  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council,  exercises  the 
executive  power.  This  official  establishes  Departments  of  State, 
and  the  responsibilities  are  shared  by  ten  appointed  officers,  who 
are  Ministers  of  State  and  members  of  the  Executive  Council. 
The  Senate  is  composed  of  40  members,  of^whom  8  are  appointed 
by  the  Governor-General,  and  32  elected,  eight  for  each  province. 
The  Senators  serve  for  a  term  of  8  years,  and  vacancies  in  any 
provinces  are  filled  by  the  provincial  council.  The  House  of  As- 
sembly is  made  up  of  121  members,  of  whom  51  represent  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  36  Transvaal,  17  Natal,  and  17  Orange  Free 
State.  British  subjects  of  European  descent  are  eligible  to  mem- 
bership of  either  House.  The  first  Parliamentary  election  was 
held  September  15,  1910.  Each  province  has  its  own  council 
which  legislates  in  matters  delegated  to  it,  such  as  direct  taxation, 
municipal  institutions,  agriculture,  primary  education,  and  local 
affairs.  Ordinances  passed  by  a  provincial  council  are  subject  to 
the  veto  of  the  Governor-General     The  Governor-General  ap- 
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points  an  Administrator  for  each  province,  who  serves  for  5 
years.  The  membership  of  each  provincial  council  is  as  follows: 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  51;  Transvaal,  36;  Natal,  25;  and  Orange 
Free  State,  25. 

Area  and  Population. — The  total  area  of  the  provinces  com- 
prising the  Union  is  473,100  square  miles.  The  census  of  191 1 
showed  a  total  population  of  5,973,394,  a  gain  of  797,570  in  seven 
years.  The  area  and  population  of  each  province  is  given  in  the 
following  table: 


Area 
Square  Miles 


Census  of  1904 


Census  of  1911 
(Preliminary) 


Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Transvaal    

Orange  Free  State... 
Natal    

Total    


276,995 

2,409,804 

2,564,965 

110,426 

1,269,961 

1,686,212 

50,389 

387,315 

628,174 

35,290 

1,108,754 

1,194,043 

473,100 


6,176,824 


6,973,394 


In  191 1,  Europeans  numbered  1,278,025;  natives,  4,061,082; 
and  other  races,  619,392.  There  are  24  towns  having  over  5,000 
inhabitants.  The  population  of  the  principal  cities  was :  Johannes- 
burg, 119,953;  Durban*  31,783;  Cape  Town,  29,863;  Pretoria,  29,- 
618;  Port  Elizabeth,  18,190;  Woodstock,  17,957;  Germiston,  15,- 
579;  Bloemfontein,  14,720. 

Education. — Primary  and  secondary  schools  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  local  officials,  who  are  responsible  to  the  Minister  of  Ed- 
ucation for  the  Union.  In  most  districts  education  is  compulsory 
for  children  of  European  extraction.  Comparatively  few  illiter- 
ates are  found  among  the  Europeans.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  schools  and  average  attendance  during  1909-1910, 
according  to  the  "Colonial  Office  List:" 


Schools 


Average 
I  Attendance 


'1    ■ 


Primary   and    secondary 5,166  260,118 

Native    Schools    244  11,189 

High    Schools , 9  1,646 

Colleges    12  10,241 

Total    M3I  283.193 


During  the  year  1908- 1909,  Cape  Colony  expended  on  education 
$2,608,435;  Natal,  $539,825;  and  the  other  provinces  various  sums 
not  stated. 

Religion. — Protestantism  has  the  largest  following,  and  the 
Boers  are  generally  members  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 
The  other  denominations  represented  are  Roman  Catholic,  Jewish 
and  Mohammedan.  Bible  history  is  taught  in  the  Transvaal 
schools,  but  no  religion  is  encouraged.     Conservative  estimates 
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would  place  the  followers  of  the  Protestant  Church  at  75  per  cent 
of  the  total  population. 

Agriculture. — Agriculture  is  one  of  the  important  industries. 
In  the  Orange  Free  State,  the  acreage  given  over  to  agriculture 
totals  1,463,086  acres,  and  in  Natal,  993,638  acres.  The  leading 
crops  grown,  and  the  production  in  1910,  was  as  follows:  Wheat, 
2,500,000  bushels;  oats,  3,500,000;  barley,  3,000,000  bushels.  In 
1909,  the  yield  from  other  crops  was:  Corn,  20,000,000  bushels; 
potatoes,  2,106,000  bushels;  and  tobacco,  11,064,000  pounds.  Other 
agricultural  products  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  the  Union  in- 
clude sugar,  turnips,  beans,  tea,  lemons,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
The  number  of  boxes  or  packages' of  fruit  exported  from  Cape 
Town  during  the  past  season  (Nov.  23  to  Apr.  26,  191 1)  was  as 
follows:  Grapes,  66,443;  pears,  58,845;  plums,  41403;  peaches, 
22,283;  apricots,  4,122;  nectarines,  3,167;  melons,  766;  mangoes, 
513;  apples,  82;  and  other  varieties,  199.  The  government  has  in 
its  employ  a  number  of  specialists  who  are  educating  the  farmers 
in  the  use  of  scientific  and  practical  farm  implements.  In  die 
Guano  Islands,  a  territory  of  Cape  Colony,  guano  and  penguin 
eggs  are  gathered.  Wine  was  produced  in  1910  to  the  amount  of 
3,500,000  gallons,  and  other  spirits  to  the  amount  of  1,318,021 
gallons. 

Stock  Raising. — Stock  raising  in  conjunction  with  farming  is 
carried  on  by  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  breeding 
of  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  and  ostriches  is  an  important  and 
profitable  occupation.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
live  stock  in  each  State  of  the  Union,  at  the  last  census: 


Province 


Year 


Cattle 


Horses 


Mules!  Sheep 


Swine 


Asses 


Goats 


Cape  of  Good 

Hope   ....  1904  1,964,390  265,060  64,433  18,807,168  385,945  100,470  7,37644* 

Natal     1909  502,212  68,186  7,032  1,068,996  77,238  10.330  910,841 

Orange    Free 

State    ....  1909  721268  132,574  4,674  7,481,251  52,982  5.323  1.251  JSS 

Transvaal     ..  1909  899,673  126,961  9,011  3,011,906  167,879  28,510  1,526.795 

Total   Live 

Stock  ...,  4,077,633    571,771    85,150    30,369,321    684,046    142.633    11,064,30? 

The  production  of  wool  in  Natal  in  1909  amounted  to  2,669,088 
pounds. 

Mining  and  Manufactures. — Mining  is  by  far  the  leading  indus- 
try. The  mineral  resources,  which  are  systematically  worked,  are 
diamonds,  gold,  coal,  copper,  iron,  and  lead.  The  most  valuable 
of  the  minerals  obtained  is  the  diamond.  In  1910  the  diamond 
production  in  two  of  the  States  was  as  follows :  Transvaal,  $6,587,- 
3p5;  and  Orange  Free  State,  $7,628,530.  The  output  in  Cape 
Colony  in  1909  was  about  5,000,000  carats.  The  principal  diamond 
mines  are  at  Kimberley.  Coal  is  mined  in  every  State,  as  also 
iron,  lead,  copper,  tin,  mica,  and  graphite.     The  production  of 
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coal  in  Natal  in  1009  was  valued  at  $3,168,020,  and  in  Orange 
Free  State,  $703,160.  There  are  12  coal  mines  in  Cape  Colony. 
The  copper  mines  of  Cape  Colony  yielded  a  total  output  of  106,994 
tons  in  1909. 

The  gold  output  of  the  Transvaal  alone  in  1910  amounted  to 
7>533>843  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $1 55736,433*  or  more  than  34  per 
cent  of  the  world's  output  as  estimated.  The  total  working  profits 
of  the  Transvaal  gold  mines  for  the  year  amounted  to  $56,291,286, 
while  the  dividends  declared  amounted  to  $44,381,750.  The  out- 
look for  gold  production  in  this  country  is  extremely  promising, 
and  many  companies  are  at  work  prospecting  and  developing. 

The  coal  output  of  the  Transvaal  for  1910  greatly  exceeded  that 
of  1909,  the  increase  being  nearly  600,000  tons,  with  an  increased 
value  of  $580,000. 

The  industrial  establishments  include  flour  mills,  saw  mills, 
breweries,  tanneries,  distilleries,  engineering  works,  and  tobacco 
factories.  In  1910,  brick  valued  at  $509,215  was  produced  in  the 
Transvaal;  cement,  $854,556;  and  lime,  $503,375;  sulphuric  acid, 
$100,000.  The  large  output  of  the  tobacco  factories  has  enabled 
the  Union  to  export  considerable  amounts  of  cigarettes,  cigars, 
and  other  forms  of  manufactured  tobacco. 

Exports  and  Imports. — Since  the  consummation  of  the  Union, 
figures  for  the  trade  of  the  four  provinces  are  not  published 
separately,  but  only  for  the  Union  as  a  whole.  Exports  in  1910 
were  valued  at  $266,119,871,  and  $278,890,423,  in  1911.  The  value 
of  imports,  including  Government  stores  ($13,237,800  in  1910  and 
$9,635,384  in  1911),  amounted  to  $178,733,732,  as  compared  with 
$185,099,7^7. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  from  the  dif- 
ferent countries,  during  1910: 


Countries 


Value 


Countries 


Value 


United    Kingdom 197,564,361  France   $2,661,099 

Canada 3.074,795  Netherlands    2,581,196 

India    3,771,809  Norway   1.003,098 

Australia    7,827,015  Sweden    3,143,379 

Other    parts    of    British  Brazil   2,326,834 

Empire    3,006,663  Other  countries   6,022,697 

Germany    17.096,572 

United    States 12,959,908 


Belgium     2,457,616 Total     $165,496,932 

Over  91  per  cent  of  the  exports  went  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  remainder  was  distributed  among  various  European  countries 
and  America.  The  United  States  received  $1,955,458,  the  chief 
articles  being  ostrich  feathers  and  animal  products.  While  the 
United  States  is  the  chief  market  for  diamonds  few  are  shipped 
direct.  A  rebate  of  duties  is  allowed  on  all  goods  grown  or  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  Kingdom.  Rebate  of  duties  is  granted  also  to 
British  colonies  and  possessions,  which  grant  an  equivalent  rebate 
to  the  various  products  and  manufactures  of  the  Union. 
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Exports  and  imports  by  articles  were  as  follows: 


Exports 


Articles 


Value 


Imports 


Articles 


Value 


Gold   

Diamonds  

Wool    

Feathers,    ostrich 

Animals  and  products... 

Coal    

Grain    

Ores  and  minerals 

Food  and  drink,  articles 

of   ..* 

Other  articles   


$166,906,760 

41,272,178 

18,642,681 

11,060,806 

10,908,479 

4,798,617 

8,736,271 

£216,762 

786,825 
4.842,008 


Machines  and  machinery 

Iron  and  steel,  manu- 
factures     •••• 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

Breadituffs   ••• 

Leather  and  m  a  n  n  • 
factures    of 

Wood  and  manufactures 
of  

Electrical    material 

Vehicles    

Oils  

Drugs  and  chemicals.-.. 

Other    articles 


H4JU.741 
U*0.4ft 


sjMja 


14IIOJIK 
9MM.T7I 


Total    1266,119,871 


Total 


Finance  and  Banking. — The  revenue  of  the  Union  for  the  year 
1911-1912,  was  estimated  at  $74,295,000,  and  the  expenditure  $80,- 
830,000.  The  public  debt,  March  31,  191 1,  was  $582,500,000.  The 
financial  condition  of  each  province  in  1910  was  as  follows: 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


$*4,X7  J8ft 


107,674^* 
37.600.Qei 


Cape  of  Good  Hope $88,660,660  $38,406,6* 

Transvaal     27,928,185  29,872,4SS 

Natal    21,468,686  17,661,746 

Orange  Free  State 4,764,200  4,788,706 

Total    $90,721,730  $85,719,430 


The  British  pound  sterling,  equivalent  to  $4.86  American  money, 
is  the  monetary  unit  of  the  country. 

Six  banks  have  offices  in  the  various  provinces,  namely,  the 
National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  the  African  Banking  Corpora- 
tion, the  Natal  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Africa,  the  Netherlands  Bank 
of  South  Africa,  and  the  Standard  Bank.  Their  condition  in  1910 
was:  Capital,  $22,284,625;  reserves,  $13,228,610;  assets  and  liabili- 
ties, $73,333>5<>5- 

The  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  also  has  offices  in  all  four  prov- 
inces, and  in  1910  had  169,603  depositors  and  $18,883,450  in 
deposits. 

Defense. — Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Union  each  province 
had  its  own  body  of  militia.  These  bodies  are  being  maintained, 
but  a  plan  of  organization  is  forward  to  form  a  central  force  for 
common  protection.  Each  province  has  also  its  police  or  mounted 
riflemen.    There  is  as  yet  no  navy. 

Trade  Routes. — The  principal  ports,  with  their  relative  impor- 
tance, are  shown  by  the  distribution  of  imports  which  in  19x0 
as  follows:  Cape  Town,  17.6  per  cent;  East  London,  11.1  per 
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Dclagoa  Bay,  18.2  per  cent;  Port  Nolloth,  0.1  per  cent;  Port 
Elizabeth,  21. 1  per  cent;  Durban,  30.3  per  cent;  Mossel  Bay,  1.2 
per  cent;  and  the  balance  through  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Harbor  improvements  have  been  made  recently  about  Port 
Elizabeth,  Table  Bay,  and  East  London.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Buffalo  River,  East  London,  work  has  been  started  to  overcome 
the  obstruction  of  sandbars,  which  have  partly  closed  the  mouth 
of  this  stream.  The  entrance  to  the  river  is  now  protected  and 
sheltered  by  a  breakwater,  and  the  least  depth  of  water  over  the 
bar  is  about  19  feet  at  low  water.  Lights  and  buoys  mark  the 
entrance  to  Durban  harbor,  and  the  average  depth  at  the  mouth  is 
34  feet,  and  in  harbor  channels  30  feet 

Before  the  Union,  the  railways  were  owned  and  operated  by 
the  separate  colonies.  Now,  however,  they  are  all  merged  into 
one  system,  the  South  African  Railways,  under  the  Union  Govern- 
ment control.  The  total  open  mileage  of  this  system  is  about 
7,100  miles.  The  actual  increase  during  191  o  was  295  miles.  Nine 
hundred  miles  of  railway  were  under  construction  in  1911,  at  a 
cost  of  $20,250,000.  The  estimated  railway  revenue  for  the  finan- 
cial year  1910-11  (to  June  30,  1911),  as  computed  by  the  Minister 
of  Railways  and  Harbors,  is  given  at  slightly  over  $50,000,000. 
The  passengers  carried  in  1908-9  numbered  27,800,000,  and  in 
1911-12  the  number  is  expected  to  reach  34,332,000.  The  tonnage 
of  goods  for  1911-12  is  estimated  at  10,219,000.  The  capital  ex- 
penditure on  railways  and  harbors  is  at  present  $362,495,852. 
This  will  be  increased  by  March  31,  1912,  to  $388,288,302.  Of 
the  increase  in  capital  expenditure  $14,000,000  is  for  new  lines,  in 
course  of  construction,  and  $7,500,000  for  rolling  stock. 

U.  S.  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

Richard  Guenther,  Consul  General,  Cape  Town. 
Edwin  N.  Gunsautas,  Consul,  Johannesburg. 
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SPAIN 

(Espana) 

Capital — Madrid 

King — Alphonso  XIII   (acceded  May  17,  1886) 

THE  kingdom  of  Spain  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Iberian  Peninsula,  situated  between  lat  30^  and  440  Nn 
and  between  long.  90  20'  W.,  and  30  15'  E.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  northeast  by  France,  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  Portugal  and  the  Atlantic 
The  surface  of  the  country  is  remarkable  in  its  contrast  between 
the  lofty  and  treeless  plateau  sloping  toward  the  west  and  the 
interior  which  is  composed  of  a  table-land  rising  from  2,000  to 
3,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  table-land  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct portions  by  the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama.  The  rivers  are 
numerous,  and  follow  the  direction  of  the  great  mountain  ranges. 
The  principal  streams  are  the  Tagus,  Douro,  Ebro,  Guadiana, 
Minho,  and  Guadalquivir. 

Early  History. — In  early  times  this  peninsula  was  occupied  by 
the  Iberians  and  Celts.  It  afterward  became  a  province  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  Carthaginians  invaded  the  country,  238 
B.  C,  but  were  not  able  to  establish  themselves  permanently.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  barbarians  from  the  north  crossed 
the  Pyrenees  and  established  a  Gothic  monarchy  which  lasted  un- 
til the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  when  they  in  turn  gave  way 
to  the  Arabs  and  Moors.  The  latter  founded  a  Mohammedan 
dynasty  which  flourished  over  practically  the  whole  country  for 
nearly  three  centuries,  and  in  the  southern  part  for  four  centuries 
more,  finally  coming  to  an  end  in  Granada,  in  1492,  when  Ferdi- 
nand of  Castile  ana  Aragon  took  the  Moorish  capital  The  rise 
of  the  Houses  of  Castile  and  Aragon  had  been  coincident  with 
the  decadence  of  the  Moorish  power.  The  year  1492  marked 
the  summit  of  Spanish  prosperity,  for  it  was  then  also  that 
Columbus  made  his  discovery  of  the  new  world.  During  the 
next  century  Spanish  dominion  was  greatly  extended,  both  in 
Europe  and  on  the  seas.  The  decline  of  the  kingdom  was  rapid 
in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  until  from  a  position  of  command- 
ing importance  Spain  finally  became  an  inferior  power.  The 
struggle  for  a  liberal  constitution  came  to  a  head  in  1836,  when  a 
revolutionary  movement  forced  the  monarchy  to  recognize  the 
constitution  first  enacted  in  18 12. 

Constitution  and  Government. — Spain  is  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy under  a  constitution  adopted  June  30,  1876.  The  executive 
power  is  vested  in  the  King  and  a  council  of  nine  Ministers.    The 
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legislative  power  is  placed  in  the  Cortes,  consisting  of  a  Senate 
and  Congress.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  360  members,  divided 
into  three  classes.  The  first  includes  members  of  the  royal  family, 
archbishops,  high  officials,  and  grandees;  the  second  is  made  up 
of  100  life  members  appointed  by  the  King,  and  the  third  180 
Senators  elected  by  the  provinces,  communes,  churches,  universi- 
ties, and  academies.  The  Congress  is  composed  of  406  members, 
one  deputy  in  proportion  to  every  50,000  of  the  population.  The 
elective  Senators  serve  for  five  years,  one-half  retiring  at  the  end 
of  each  terni  The  President  and  Vice-President  are  appointed 
by  the  King  from  the  membership  of  that  house.  Senators  and 
deputies  receive  no  pay  for  their  services.  The  voting  privilege  is 
granted  all  males  over  25  years  of  age. 

There  are  49  provinces  and  communes.  Each  province  has  its 
elected  assembly,  and  there  is  a  local  assembly  composed  of  from 
5  to  39  members.  The  Alcalde,  or  presiding  official,  is  appointed 
by  the  King.  By  the  constitution,  neither  the  Executive  or  the 
Cortes  can  interfere  in  the  local  government,  except  for  the  pro- 
tection of  national  or  permanent  interests. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court  of  Cassation,  with  a 
seat  at  Madrid;  district  courts,  civil  courts,  justices  of  peace,  and 
municipal  courts. 

Area  and  Population. — The  total  area  of  the  49  provinces  is 
194,783  square  miles.  The  largest  province  is  Badajoz,  which  oc- 
cupies 8,451  square  miles.  The  population,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1910,  was  19,503,068,  or  an  average  of  357,205  for  each 
province.  The  population  to  the  square  mile  was  97.7.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  principal  cities  in  1910  was:  Madrid,  571,539;  Bar- 
celona, 560,000;  Seville,  155,366;  Valencia,  213,530;  Malaga,  133,- 
045;  Murcia,  124,985;  Cartagena,  99,871;  Zaragoza,  105,788;  Bil- 
bao, 92,514;  Granada,  77425;  Cadiz,  67,174;  Valladolid,  67,742; 
Palma,  63,937;  Jerez,  63473;  Cordoba,  65,160;  Santander,  65,209; 
Alicante,  51,165;  Oviedo,  52,874. 

Nearly  all  the  people  are  of  Spanish  descent,  although  the  Bas- 
ques in  the  north,  numbering  440,000,  differ  from  the  Spanish 
type  in  appearance  and  language.  There  are  also  some  gypsies, 
Morescoes,  and  Jews  in  the  south. 

The  average  annual  movement  of  population  for  five  years  is: 
marriages,  139,000;  births,  654,000;  and  deaths,  481,000;  showing 
an  annual  increase  of  173,000.  Emigration  during  this  period  has 
averaged  135,000.  In  1910  there  were  191,763  emigrants,  of  whom 
137,128  were  males,  and  54,635  females.  Most  of  them  were 
bound  for  Cuba,  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Argentina. 

Education. — Education  is  free  and  nominally  compulsory.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  illiterate,  but  educative 
conditions  are  improving.  In  i860,  75.3  per  cent  of  the  population 
could  neither  read  or  write.  In  1900,  58.9  per  cent  could  neither 
read  or  write. 

The  primary  schools  are  supported  by  the  municipalities.    These 
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schools  number  34,954,  and  were  attended  in  1909  by  1,966,884 
pupils.  There  were  58  secondary  schools  with  an  attendance  of 
36,514.  There  were  8,100  private  schools,  which  are  regulated  by 
the  educational  authorities.  There  are  ten  universities,  located 
at  Barcelona,  Madrid,  Granada,  Seville,  Valencia,  Zaragoza,  San- 
tiago, Salamanca,  Oviedo,  and  Valladolid.  The  universities  are 
attended  by  16,000  students,  and  there  are  faculties  of  law,  medi- 
cine, physics,  pharmacy,  philosophy,  and  mathematics.  Besides 
these  there  are  technical  schools  and  classes  in  agriculture,  fine 
arts,  architecture,  music,  and  engineering.  An  American  day 
and  boarding  school  for  girls  was  recently  established  at  Sarria, 
a  suburb  of  Barcelona.  It  is  under  the  management  of  American 
teachers,  and  has  now  between  50  and  60  pupils.  About  $10,506,- 
269  was  expended  on  education  and  the  fine  arts  in  1910,  half  of 
which  was  given  to  primary  education. 

Religion. — The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  national  Church  of  Spain, 
and  its  influence  in  the  country  is  powerful.  All  the  inhabitants 
are  followers  of  this  faith,  with  the  exception  of  7,000  Protestants, 
4,000  Jews,  and  19,000  representing  other  religions.  There  arc 
9  metropolitan  sees  and  47  suffragan  sees.  There  are  3,253  re- 
ligious houses  with  50,670  members.  Schools  are  maintained  by 
many  orders.  The  nation  is  required  by  the  constitution  to  sup- 
port the  clergy  of  the  Church,  and  about  $8,200,000  is  appropriated 
each  year  for  this  purpose.  This  heavy  burden  upon  the  govern- 
ment has  resulted  in  an  Anti-Clerical  movement  which  seeks  to 
separate  the  Church  and  State. 

Agriculture. — The  Iberian  peninsula  is  known  for  the  richness 
of  its  soil,  and  agricultural  products  are  the  principal  assets  of  the 
nation.  There  are  124,666,121  acres  of  land,  of  which  53,627,816 
are  under  cultivation,  59,441,257  acres  yield  something  in  the  way 
of  pasture,  wood,  etc.,  and  11,597,048  acres  are  unproductive. 
During  the  past  decade  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  has 
been  increased  by  7410,000. 

About  75  per  cent  of  the  land  under  cultivation  is  devoted  to 
cereals.  The  crop  statistics  for  191 1,  according  to  official  returns, 
were  as  follows: 


Crop 


Acres 


Yield  la 
Bushels 


Vsluc 


Wheat 
Barley 
Rye    .. 
Oats    . 
Corn 


9,606,500 
3,574,600 
2,048,400 
1.266,100 
1,134,800 


156,600,000 
89,750,000 
31,626,000 
16,500,000 
26365,000 


$306,137,389 


32,917  J970 
14^2,709 
28JT7 .013 


Total 


17,631,400 


818,931,000 


There  were  also  some  93,779  acres  under  rice,  yielding  457,- 
335,ooo  pounds.  Official  statistics  of  the  Spanish  Agronomical 
Service  give  vegetable  crops  of  1911  as  follows:  Chick-peas,  97,- 
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467  tons;  beans,  194841  tons;  green  peas,  21,325  tons;  French 
beans,  155,340  tons;  locust  beans,  109,993  tons;  lentils,  12,421  tons; 
peanuts,  14,014  tons;  miscellaneous,  79,753  tons.  Except  chick- 
peas (decrease,  1,735  tons)  and  locust  beans,  all  other  figures  show 
increases  over  last  year's  crop. 

Grapes  are  grown  to  a  large  extent,  the  total  area  under  vines 
in  1900  being  3,203,205  acres.  The  principal  vineyards  are  located 
in  Catalonia,  Aragon,  and  Castile.  The  annual  production  of  wine 
is  over  528,400,000  gallons,  with  an  estimated  value  of  $63,000,000. 

Spain  occupies  first  place  as  an  olive-growing  country,  and  the 
world's  greatest  producer  of  olive  oil.  Every  year  more  ground 
is  planted  with  olive  trees.  Modern  methods  have  supplanted 
the  old  unsystematic  methods  in  olive  culture.  The  greatest  aver- 
age production  is  in  the  Province  of  Malaga.  The  production  for 
this  year  amounted  to  1,349,473,620  pounds.  The  exports  of 
olive  oil  in  1909  amounted  to  58466,318  pounds,  valued  at  $4,774,- 
560. 

Beet  and  cane  sugar  are  produced  in  large  quantities.  Sugar 
cane  is  grown  in  the  southern  part  of  Spain,  while  beet  sugar  is 
produced  in  the  northern  provinces.  The  1910  corkwood  crop  is 
stated  to  be  the  largest  ever  obtained  in  Spain.  The  export  of 
this  product  was  valued  at  $5,946,143  in  1909,  and  at  $7,770,279 
in  191a  Oranges,  almonds,  raisins,  lemons,  and  other  fruits  also 
flourish. 

The  forests  cover  about  7,500,000  acres,  but  the  supply  of  tim- 
ber is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  local  demands. 

Stock  Raising* — Spain  is  famous  for  its  fine-fleeced  merino 
sheep,  though  the  breeding  is  not  carried  on  as  extensively  as  a 
decade  ago.  In  mountain  districts,  goats  are  reared  largely. 
Pastures  are  numerous  in  the  northwest,  and  dairy  farming  is 
confined  to  this  area.  The  live  stock  in  1910  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Sheep,  15471,183;  goats,  3,285,320;  cattle,  2,317478; 
swine,  2,296,011;  mules,  864,555;  asses,  834,709;  horses,  494,853; 
with  a  total  of  25,564,1  op. 

The  animal  products,  including  milk,  cheese,  and  goat  flesh,  are 
favorite  foodstuffs  among  the  inhabitants. 

Fisheries. — There  are  employed  in  the  Spanish  fisheries  about 
14,000  boats,  and  71,500  men.  The  principal  catches  are  sardines, 
cod,  and  tunny  fish,  valued  at  about  $12,000,000  a  year.  In  the 
waters  neighboring  Barcelona  the  catch  in  19 10  amounted  to 
3,891,250  pounds,  valued  at  $459,856.  The  number  of  ships  em- 
ployed in  the  fishing  industry  in  Barcelona  is  203,  giving  employ- 
ment to  1,133  fishermen.  There  are  590  factories  in  Spain  where 
sardines  are  prepared,  in  which  there  are  16,500  employees.  The 
estimated  value  of  the  annual  output  is  $3,000,000. 

Manufactures. — There  are  93  sugar  refineries  in  Spain,  44  being 
devoted  to  cane  sugar  and  49  to  beet  sugar.  There  are  large  cork 
factories  located  in  the  districts  of  Catalonia,  Estremadura,  and 
Andalusia.    The  culture,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  tobacco,  cigars, 
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and  cigarettes  in  Spain  was  transferred  to  one  company  by  the 
government  for  25  years  in  1896.  This  company  has  factories  in 
11  cities.  The  receipts  of  the  company  in  1909  amounted  to  $37,- 
687,523. 

Large  amounts  of  foreign  capital  are  invested  in  Spain  in  dif- 
ferent enterprises.  During  1910  there  were  116  companies  formed, 
of  which  28  were  organized  with  foreign  capital  amounting  to 
$13,464,000.  The  amount  of  Spanish  money  invested  in  the  other 
88  companies  was  $15,500,000.  The  chief  manufacturing  center  is 
Barcelona,  which  is  noted  for  its  textile  manufactures.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  taken  during  March,  191 1,  there  are  located  in 
the  city  742  textile  establishments,  representing  an  investment  of 
$96,744,000.  There  are  also  a  number  of  silk  mills  with  an 
annual  output  valued  at  $7,200,000;  28  wire  factories;  11  firearm 
manufactories;  47  iron  and  steel  foundries;  37  shoe  factories, 
employing  7,350  persons;  28  makers  of  safes  and  scales;  and  9 
nail  factories.  The  paper  industry  of  Barcelona  is  capitalized  at 
$2,422,000  and  employs  2,500  persons.  The  annual  output  of  the 
paper  mills  is  valued  at  $2,941,000.  In  the  cork  factories  of  Bar- 
celona 12,500  men  find  employment,  and  the  annual  production  is 
valued  at  $9,510,000.  In  Catalonia  there  are  several  alcohol  dis- 
tilleries employing  700  men. 

Mining. — The  country  abounds  with  mineral  wealth.  The  sta- 
tistics in  1908  give  the  value  of  the  output  at  $81,514,997,  or  $11,- 
116,000  less  than  in  1907.  England  and  Germany  are  the  princi- 
pal purchasers  of  Spain's  mineral  products,  though  large  quanti- 
ties of  iron  ore  are  sent  to  the  United  "States.  In  1908  there  were 
114,039  men,  1,832  women,  and  21,712  children  employed  in  the 
mines.  The  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal  minerals  ob- 
tained were  as  follows: 


Minerals 


Metric  tons 


Value 


Minerals 


Metric  tons  I    VahK 


Antimony  .... 
Anthracite  ... 

Arsenic  

Asphalt  

Mercury  

Sulphur    

Zinc    

Copper    

Tin    

Phosphorite    . 


124 

188,463 

5.533 

12,373 

42,210 

23,872 

166,233 

2,985,779 

438 

4,483 


$2,582 

616,538 

22,967 

24,746 

1,160,076 
27,641 

1.431.884 

12,702330 

21,201 

26,199 


Iron    

Iron  pyrites.. 

Coal    

Lignite    

Manganese   . . 

Silver    

Lead  .  - 

Argentiferous 

lead    

Salt    

Wolfram 


9,271,692 

pjsum 

263.457 

aust 

3,697.663 

9,4X351 

233,100 

5523*1 

17.H0 

X.6C 

672 

3ttJM 

126,676 

sjnjcs 

155^82 

C.6403B 

837308 

1.64M* 

About  2,000,000  tons  of  coal  and  300,000  tons  of  coke  are  im- 
ported annually  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  which  local  mines 
do  not  supply. 

Exports  and  Imports. — According  to  advance  statistics  the  com- 
merce of  Spain  in  1912  amounted  to  $379,014,294,  which  exceeds 
the  commerce  of  any  previous  year.  Of  this  amount,  $188,547,147 
was  imports  and  $190,467,147  exports.  The  balance  of  trade,  long 
against  the  country,  now  shows  in  its  favor. 
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The  imports  for  191 1  were  valued  at  $191,844,974;  and  the  ex- 
ports $173,790,359.    Details  for  preceding  years  were  as  follows: 


Groups 

tmports 

Exports 

1909 

1910 

1909 

1910 

Raw  materials    $86,268,470  $87,422,858  $83,663,972  $63,324,197 

Manufactures    56,772,975  58.636,597  22,960,864  41.266,246 

Food    products 28,182,606  32,223,451  57,283,027  66,979.680 

Gold     8.005  126.471  86,047  60,624 

Silver    1,028,846  715,768  2,673,611  2,675,066 

Total     $172,255,800  $179,125,145  $166,667,411  $178306,702 

Trade  by  articles  for  1910  was  as  follows: 


Exports 


Imports 


Articles 


Value 


Articles 


Value 


Metals    $26,988,206 

Fruits  and  nuts 28,638,980 

Ores    -. 28,270,916 

Wines    16,570,524 

Cotton,  manufactures  of  9,465,172 

Olive  oil 8,068,047 

Cork,  manufactures  of..  7,770,279 

Animals  and  products..  7,174,666 

Fish  6JL07,721 

Wool,  manufactures  of.  3,192,247 
Paper  and  manufactures 

of  « 2^380,802 

Iron   and   steel,   manu* 

factures  1,468,903 

All  other  articles 87,284,299 


Total    $173,806,762 


Cotton    and    manu- 

factures    of $28,286,287 

Metals    14,863,536 

Agricultural    products...  12,132,508 

Chemicals  and  drugs....  11,740,572 

Animals  and  products..  11,023,688 

Wood,  manufactures  of  8,581,430 

Machinery   8,279,132 

Fish    6,621,627 

Coffee  •• 4413,664 

Iron  and  steel,  manufac- 
tures     3,649,621 

Silk,   and   manufactures 

of   3,590,875 

Paper,     and     manufac- 
tures of 2,706.207 

All   other  articles 67,666,999 

Total  $179,125,146 


1 

Trade  by  countries  for  1909  (latest  figures  published)  was  as 
follows : 


Countries 

United    Kingdom 

France    

United    States 

Germany    

Portugal    

Argentina   

Belgium     

Netherlands     

Brazil    

Russia    

All   other  countries   .... 

Total 


Exports 


Imports 


$48,060,154 

43,013,987 

11,127,068 

8,720,433 

8,729,568 

9,307,634 

6,538,734 

9,777,143 

238,126 

1,181,156 

19,958,418 


$37,128,468 

36,649,149 

21,907,169 

20,617,978 

8,687,879 

6.268,938 

.    6,803496 

2,868,970 

2,130,082 

4,413318 

26,790,114 


1166,667,411  $172,256,800 


Finance. — Since  the  war  of  1898  the  public  economy  of  Spain 
and  its  industrial  and  commercial  activity  have  undergone  impor- 
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tant  changes.  In  order  to  cover  the  expenses  caused  by  the  Cuban 
and  Philippine  campaigns,  and  the  war  with  the  United  States, 
it  was  necessary  to  reorganize  the  national  budget  From  1900 
up  to  1910  the  country's  receipts  show  a  growing  rate  of  progress, 
while  the  expenses  have  increased  in  practically  the  same  pro- 
portion. The  total  increase  in  the  expenditures  during  the  past 
10  years  has  been  $36,900,000;  the  national  debt  showing  an  in- 
crease of  $5,200,000. 

The  budget  estimates  for  1913  were:  Revenue,  $233,487,295: 
expenditure,  $229,380,000.  Detailed  figures  for  the  preceding  year 
were: 


Revenue 

Direct    taxes $96,141,014 

I ndirect  taxes 79,160,000 

Tobacco    monopoly,    lot- 
tery, mint,  etc 42,180,000 

National  property: 

Revenue    3,467,078 

Sales    260,600 

Public  Treasury 8,092^60 


Expenditure 

Civil     list fl.78O.0W 

Cortes    481^60 

Public     debt 81,676,977 

Various    obligations 211,836 

Pensions   15,OG3j6B0 

President  of  Council.. ...  133,137 
Ministries : 

State    1,307.832 

Justice   2J8XJU2 

Worship    8.279.W 

War    J*J»,ia 

Marine    6,330,381 

Interior     15,55*847 

Instruction    11,345 J31 

Public  works,  etc...  14,40tU284 

Finance  3,880.334 

Tax  collecting 7.S8S,47« 

Colonial    39OJ08 

Total    taaUTXMB 


Total     $226,291,243 


The  public  debt  in  1912  amounted  to  $1,956,438,000,  chiefly  in 
internal  bonds  at  4  per  cent. 
The  monetary  unit  is  the  silver  meseta,  valued  at   19.3  cents 

American  money.  * 

Banking — The  Bank  of  Spain  is  authorized  to  issue  notes  under 
the  law  of  1902.  In  1910  this  bank's  condition  was  as  follows: 
Capital  and  reserve,  $34,000,000;  cash  on  hand,  $262,722,2*;  de- 
posits, $106,246,800;  notes  in  circulation,  $335,621,200.  There  are 
various  private  banks  in  the  principal  cities,  and  also  savings  banks, 
the  latter  having  deposits  aggregating  $40,000,000. 

Army. — Service  in  the  army  is  compulsory,  but  there  are  many 
exemptions.  Money  payment  is  accepted  in  place  of  personal  serv- 
ice. The  period  ot  service  consists  of  3  years  in  the  active  army, 
3  years  in  the  first  reserve,  and  6  years  m  the  second  reserve.  Re- 
cruiting is  by  the  method  of  conscription,  and  young  men  are  taken 
usually  at  the  age  of  19  years.  The  peace  strength  of  the  army, 
in  accord  with  the  law  of  1907,  is  80,000  men,  but  in  191 1  an  in- 
crease to  115,432  was  sanctioned.  The  army  is  divided  into  in- 
fantry, artillery,  cavalry  squadrons,  and  engineer  battalions.  The 
total  strength  of  the  army  in  time  of  war  is  estimated  at  220,000 
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men*   Laws  have  been  passed  prohibiting  the  emigration  of  soldiers 
belonging  to  the  reserve  army,  but  notwithstanding  these  restric- 
tions over  23,000  persons  embarked  at  Barcelona  in  1910,  of  whom 
23yooo  went  to  Argentina,  and  30,000  likewise  left  Gibraltar. 
The  military  budget  in  1911  amounted  to  $36,980,131. 

Navy. — The  Spanish  navy  is  composed  of  1  battleship,  7  Cruisers, 
and  18  torpedo  boats.  Under  a  law  passed  in  January,  1908,  there 
are  building  3  battleships,  4  gunboats,  3  destroyers,  and  24  torpedo 
boats.  The  arsenals  at  Carthagena  and  Ferrol  were  ordered  re- 
constructed under  this  act,  which  provided  for  an  expenditure  of 
about  $40,000,000.  The  naval  force  consists  of  16,700  sailors  and 
officers,  and  about  9,000  marines.  The  Spanish  navy  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  or  captured  in  the  war  with  the  United  States. 

Trade  Routes. — Spain's  position  on  the  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean places  it  in  excellent  communication  with  all  countries. 
The  principal  ports  are  Bilbao,  Barcelona,  Malaga,  Cadiz,  Va- 
lencia, .Seville,  Gijon,  and  Santander.  The  number  of  vessels 
entered  at  the  Spanish  ports  during  1910  was  21,630,  of  21,544,- 
905  tons,  and  the  number  cleared  was  18,780,  of  20,554,591  tons. 
The  Spanish  merchant  marine  consisted  on  January  1,  191 1,  of  302 
sailing  vessels  of  over  50  tons  each,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  44,- 
940,  and  577  steam  vessels  of  744,517  tons,  making  a  total  of  879 
ships  and  789457  tons.  The  Government  allows  annual  subsidies 
to  its  merchant  marine  for  carrying  mails.  The  subventions  are 
let  as  a  whole  to  one  company. 

There  are  about  800  miles  of  waterways,  of  which  300  miles  can 
be  used  for  light  craft  the  year  round. 

Of  the  9,043  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in  Spain,  in  1910, 
4,392  miles  center  in  Madrid,  and  the  construction  of  the  direct 
lines  to  Valencia  on  the  Mediterranean  and  to  Bilbao  on  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  which  are  to  be  completed  within  five  years,  will  make 
it  the  most  important  railroad  center  in  the  kingdom.  The  Spanish 
part  of  the  trans-Pyrenean  railroads,  which  France  and  Spain 
agreed  to  build  several  years  ago,  progresses  slowly,  while  the 
French  section  is  nearing  completion.  The  original  plans  called 
for  three  lines  across  the  Pyrenees,  one  via  Huesca,  one  by  way  of 
Lerida,  and  the  third  from  Barcelona,  through  the  Province  of 
Gerona. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To  the  United  States 

Sefior  Don  Juan  Riano  y  Gayangos,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni. 

potent!  ary. 
Sefior  Don  Francisco  de  Zca  Bernrades,  First  Secretary. 

Prom  the  United  States 

Henry  Gay  Ide,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Madrid. 
Gnstave  SchoIIe,  Secretary  of  Legation. 
Henry  H.  Morgan,  Consul  General,  Barcelona. 
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SPANISH  COLONIES 


Spanish  oversea  possessions  include  the  Canary  and  Balearic 
Islands,  and  colonies  in  Africa.  The  total  area  of  these  colonies 
is  about  90,556  square  miles,  and  the  population  a  little  over  1,000,- 
000,  divided  approximately  as  follows,  according  to  figures  pub- 
lished in  1910: 


Possessions 


Area 
Sq.  mile* 


PopolfttlM 


Canary  Islands  2,807  419J0O 

Balearic  Islands 1,836  82S.708 

Spanish   Sahara 7S400  130,000 

Spanish   Guinea 12314  223^44 


Total    -..  90,666  1.Q93.3&4 


CANARY   ISLANDS 

For  administrative  purposes  the  Canary  Islands  are  considered 
part  of  Spain.  This  group  lies  off  the  northwest  coast  of  Africa 
between  lat.  270  40'  and  290  25'  north,  and  between  long.  130  25* 
and  180  16'  west.  They  are  13  in  number.  Of  these  seven  are 
inhabited,  and  six  mere  rocks.  The  entire  group  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  eruptions  have  occurred  in  recent  times.  The  islands 
were  called  by  the  early  settlers  Fortune  Islands,  on  account  of 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  climate  is,  perhaps,  unsurpassed  by 
any  place  in  the  world.  The  total  area  of  these  islands  is  2,807 
square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1910  was  419,809.  For  ad- 
ministrative purposes,  the  islands  are  divided  into  seven  districts, 
under  a  Governor,  who  has  his  seat  in  Teneriffe.  This  official 
directs  the  affairs  of  the  other  oversea  possessions  of  Spain,  with 
a  staff  of  assistants.  The  islands  have  been  occupied  by  Spain 
since  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century.  The  present  inhabitants 
are  mainly  of  Spanish  blood,  though  the  islands  were  inhabited  in 
the  early  periods  by  the  Guanchos,  a  Berber  tribe.  The  lack  of  rain- 
fall is  one  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  to  the  agricultural  de- 
velopment of  the  islands.  The  leading  products  are  bananas,  toma- 
toes, and  potatoes.  Oranges,  figs,  grapes,  plums,  apricots,  and  other 
fruits  are  grown,  but  are  not  cultivated  to  any  great  extent,  and 
do  not  enter  into  the  export  trade.  Live  stock,  principally  mules. 
oxen,  camels,  and  donkeys  are  used  for  heavy  work.  The  forests 
were  demolished  some  years  ago,  and  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
the  trees  undoubtedly  had  a  great  effect  in  diminishing  the  amount 
of  rainfall. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  islands  is  with  England,  Germany. 
France,  United  States,  and  Italy.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  of 
bananas,  tomatoes,  and  potatoes  from  the  Canary  Islands  during 
I909  and  1910  was  as  follows : 
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Articles 

1909 

1910 

Quantity 

Value- 

Quantity 

Value 

2,783,299 
739,174 
399,203 

13,246,067 

1,326,743 

349,077 

2,700452 

1,013,806 

384,703 

98,780,493 

Tomatoes 

2,027,612 

Potatoes    . 

336,615 

Total 

14,921,887 

$6,144,720 

The  manufacturing  industries  are  unimportant  and  are  confined 
to  silky  cotton  goods,  and  coarse  linens.  There  are  no  valuable 
minerals  in  the  islands. 

The  two  principal  seaports  are  Santa  Cruz,  in  Teneriffe,  and 
Las  Palmas  in  Grand  Canary.  Of  recent  years  the  Canaries  have 
come  under  British  influence.  British  banks,  fruit  firms,  shipping 
firms  and  goods  predominate.  German  interests  are  striving  to 
gain  an  equally  secure  foothold,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  have  been 
successful.  These  two  nations  are  the  leading  foreign  rivals  for 
the  commerce  of  the  islands. 


BALEARIC  ISLANDS 

The  Balearic  Islands  are  also  an  integral  part  of  the  Home 
Government.  This  is  a  group  of  5  islands,  situated  off  the  coast  of 
Valencia  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between  lat.  38°  40'  and  400 
5'  N.,  and  between  long.  i°  and  sP  E.  The  total  area  is  1,935 
square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1910  was  325,703.  The  largest 
of  these  islands,  the  Malorca,  occupies  1430  square  miles.  The 
soil  of  all  the  islands  is  fertile,  and  the  limited  crops  harvested 
include  wheat,  figs,  oranges,  flax,  barley,  corn,  potatoes,  fruits, 
melons,  and  almonds.  Large  areas  are  given  over  to  vine  cultiva- 
tion. Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  are  reared  in  the  larger  islands.  In 
Malorca  and  Minorca  are  found  lead,  copper,  iron,  marble,  and 
slate. 

The  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  are  included  in  those  of 
continental  Spain.  The  principal  seaports  are  Porto  Colom,  An- 
draix,  and  Soller,  in  the  Malorca  Islands.  The  Balearic  Islands 
are  administered  by  a  Governor,  who  is  responsible  to  the  Crown. 
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Rio  de  Oro,  and  a  portion  of  Adrar,  the  Spanish  possessions  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  Sahara  Desert,  occupy  an  area  estimated  at 
73,000  square  miles,  and  have  a  population  of  about  130,000.  Rio 
de  Oro  extends  along  the  coast  about  400  miles,  and  is  bounded 
by  Morocco  on  the  north,  French  Sahara  on  the  soujth,  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west.  Adrar  adjoins  Rio  de  Oro  on  the 
east.  Rio  de  Oro  is  largely  a  rocky  and  sandy  plateau,  situated 
at  a  height  of  about  1,000  feet,  while  Adrar  contains  a  considerable 
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portion  of  fertile  land.  Toward  the  interior  of  Rio  de  Oro  there 
are  a  number  of  oases.  Near  the  sea  is  found  a  scant  growth  of 
esparto  grass.  The  crops  grown  in  Adrar  are  wheat,  barley,  grain, 
dates,  and  melons.  The  inhabitants  of  both  possessions  are  Ber- 
bers, negroes,  mixed  tribes  and  nomads.  They  raise  sheep,  cattle, 
oxen  and  camels,  and  subsist  principally  on  animal  products. 
Beds  of  rock  salt  are  located  at  Shingit,  in  Adrar.  A  caravan 
route  unites  Adrar  with  Morocco.  Rio  de  Oro  and  Adrar  are 
under  the  governorship  of  the  Canary  Islands.  A  Lieutenant- 
Governor  is  stationed  at  Rio  de  Oro.  The  Spaniards  established 
themselves  along  the  Sahara  coast  in  1476,  and  in  1884  proclaimed 
a  protectorate  over  the  country.  The  boundary  lines  were  fixed 
in  1892  by  agreement  with  France. 


SPANISH  GUINEA 

Spanish  Guinea  includes:  (1)  A  colony  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  just  north  of  the  equator,  com- 
prising 12,000  square  miles  and  200,000  inhabitants;  and  (2)  a 
group  of  islands  lying  in  this  Gulf  and  including  Fernando  Po, 
Corsico,  Annabon,  and  the  two  Elobey  Islands.  The  largest  of 
these  islands  is  Fernando  Po,  a  volcanic  island  about  20  miles  off 
the  coast  and  having  an  area  of  770  square  miles.  The  area  of 
the   islands   is  814   square  miles,   and   the   inhabitants   number 

23»844. 
The  population  of  Spanish  Guinea  consists  of  native  negroes, 

Spaniards,  and  Portuguese.  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  mission- 
aries are  engaged  in  work.  There  are  about  500  foreigners, 
chiefly  traders.  The  principal  products  are  rice,  corn,  yams, 
sugar,  ivory,  palm  oil,  and  rubber.  Fernando  Po  is  a  penal  set- 
tlement. The  mainland  colony  has  no  deep  harbors  or  navigable 
rivers.  The  coast  is  low  and  marshy.  The  French  and  English 
have  established  small  factories  and  trading  posts  along  the  coast 
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SWEDEN 

(Sverige) 

Capital—Stockholm 

King — Gustaf   V    (acceded  Dec   8,    1907) 

THE  eastern  portion  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  is  occu- 
pied by  Sweden,  extending  from  lat  55°  20'  to  690  N., 
and  from  long  11°  to  24°  E.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  west  by  Norway,  and  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  Baltic  Sea. 
The  northern  part  is  called  Norrland,  the  middle  section  Svea- 
land,  or  Sweden  proper,  and  the  southern  division  Gotaland. 
The  western  part  is  mountainous,  the  Kolen  range  forming  the 
boundary  between  Norway  and  Sweden.  The  lowlands  are  found 
mainly  in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  country.  A 
group  of  small  islands  lying  in  the  Baltic  and  Cattegat,  north  of 
Goteborg,  belong  to  Sweden*  Sweden  is  richer  in  its  waterways 
than  most  European  countries.  The  largest  river  is  the  Klaralfven 
which  flows  into  Lake  Vaner,  and  continues  as  the  River  Gota, 
covering  400  miles.  Lake  Vaner  is  2,150  square  miles  in  extent 
and  Lake  Vatter  733  square  miles.  There  are  other  large  inland 
bodies  of  water  m  the  north  and  south.  The  coast  line  of  the 
country  is  1,400  miles  in  length.  The  west  coast  is  rocky,  and 
along  the  south  and  southeast  are  found  a  combination  of  low 
shores  and  sharp  cliffs. 

Early  History. — The  modern  history  of  Sweden  dates  from  the 
tenth  century,  when  two  rival  tribes  of  German  origin,  the  Goths 
and  Swedes,  divided  the  country.  The  reigns  of  the  eariy 
Swedish  kings  were  short  and  uneventful,  and  in  1389  the  throne 
was  offered  to  Margaret,  Queen  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  who 
united  the  three  Scandinavian  countries.  Gustavus  Vasa  led 
the  Swedes  in  revolt  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  thus  became  King  of  Sweden.  He  organized  the  kingdom  as 
a  hereditary  monarchy,  and  fostered  industry,  learning,  and  na- 
tional institutions.  Charles  IX,  who  was  crowned  in  1604,  laid 
the  foundation  of  Goteborg  and  other  trade  centers,  and  aided 
in  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  war  broke  out  with  Poland,  fol- 
lowed later  by  wars  with  Denmark,  Russia,  and  Germany.  Peace 
was  finally  restored  by  the  Treaty  of  Kiel,  in  1814,  when  Den- 
mark ceded  Norway  to  Sweden.  The  union  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  continued  for  nearly  a  century,  but  relations  became 
strained  in  the  final  years,  and  in  1905  die  union  was  dissolved 
peaceably  and  by  mutual  consent.  The  first  Constitution  was 
granted  in  1809,  and  has  since  been  modified 
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Constitution  and  Government. — Sweden  is  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy. The  present  Constitution,  as  amended  in  1866  and  1909, 
vests  the  executive  power  in  the  King  and  a  ministry  represent- 
ing the  following  departments:  State,  Foreign  Affairs,  Justice, 
War,  Marine,  Interior,  Finance,  Education  and  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs,  Agriculture,  and  two  general  departments.  Every  new 
law  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Kin£.  The  legislative  power 
is  placed  in  two  bodies  known  as  the  First  Chamber  and  Second 
Chamber.  The  First  Chamber  consists  of  150  members,  who 
are  elected  by  the  citizens  of  provinces  and  municipalities  for  a 
term  of  six  years.  The  Second  Chamber  is  composed  of  230 
members,  elected  by  universal  suffrage  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
Membership  in  the  First  Chamber  is  open  to  citizens  above  35 
years  of  age  of  property  qualifications.  The  regular  sessions 
are  4  months,  but  extra  sessions  can  be  called.  The  voting  privi- 
lege is  granted  to  native  citizens  over  24  years  of  age.  The 
country  is  divided  into  56  voting  districts. 

A  Governor  is  at  the  head  of  the  provincial  administration 
in  Stockholm,  and  there  is  a  prefect  in  charge  of  the  affairs  in 
each  of  the  24  local  governments.  Each  commune  or  municipal- 
ity has  its  assembly,  and  there  are  councils  in  the  towns.  The 
administration  of  justice  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Chief  Justice, 
Attorney-General,  one  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  divided  into 
three  high  court  districts,  and  212  district  courts. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  of  Sweden  is  172,876  square 
miles,  of  which  13,900  square  miles  is  covered  by  water.  The 
population,  January  1,  1910,  was  5476,441,  an  increase  in  ten 
years  of  340,000.  The  population  is  almost  entirely  Scandinavian, 
a  Teutonic  stock.  There  were  23,000  Finns,  7,000  Lapps,  and  a 
few  thousand  other  Europeans.  The  sexes  were  almost  evenly 
divided.  In  1909  there  were  32,500  marriages,  139,400  births, 
and  64,800  deaths.  In  the  same  year  there  were  21,992  emigrants, 
of  whom  18,331  went  to  the  United  States. 

Leading  occupations,  by  families,  in  the  preceding  census  were: 
Agriculture,  2,340,112;  manufactures,  740,152;  genera]  trade,  414,- 
143;  mining,  310,683;  lumbering,  150,065;  fisheries,  33,944- 

There  are  26  cities  of  10,000  and  over,  the  principal  ones 
being  Stockholm,  341.816;  Goteborg,  163,957;  Malmd.  81,169; 
Norrkoping,  45,471;  Halsingbore,  32,763;  Gafle,  31,930;  Orebro, 
29,107;  Eskilstuna,  ?7ffij\  Karlskrona,  27,460;  Upsala,  25,620. 

Education — Elementary  education  is  free  and  compulsory 
throughout  Sweden,  and  children  not  attending  school  must  show 
proof  that  they  are  being  privately  educated.  The  schools  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Government.  There  were  *4*539  ele- 
mentary schools  in  the  country  in  "1909,  attended  by  780,248  pupils, 
over  whom  were  20,508  teachers.  The  high  schools  and  uni- 
versities are  modeled  on  the  German  system.  There  were  116 
high  schools  attended  by  24,065  pupils,  9  technical  schools  with 
3,700  pupils,    15   normal   schools   for  elementary  teachers  with 
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1,555  pupils,  and  schools  and  institutions  for  deaf  mutes  and  the 
blind  There  were  also  medical,  veterinary,  military,  and  special 
schools;  and  10  navigation  schools  with  788  pupils.  The  two 
universities  at  Upsala  and  Lund  were  attended  by  2,035  and 
1,070  jrapils,  respectively.  Private  universities  are  located  in 
Stockholm,  and  Goteborg,  and  there  is  a  State  faculty  of  medi- 
cine in  Stockholm.  The  expenditure  on  elementary  education 
amounted  to  $10,601,213,  of  which  one-fourth  was  contributed 
by  the  national  Government. 

Religion. — The  State  religion  is  Lutheran  Protestant,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  people  are  adherents.  Other  religions  are  toler- 
ated. In  the  preceding  census  there  were  56,844  other  Protestants, 
3,912  Jews,  and  2,378  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  State  Church  in 
1910  there  were  13  bishoprics,  and  2,573  parishes.  The  clergy  is 
supported  principally  by  the  parish  revenues,  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  Church  lands. 

Agriculture. — More  than  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  are  en* 
gaged  in  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  Of  Sweden's  101,317,000 
acres,  about  9,102,500  are  arable ;  107,500  acres  comprise  orchards ; 
53,615,000  acres  timber  land;  and  3,317,500  acres  natural  meadows. 
The  largest  and  most  productive  area  of  farm  lands  is  in  the 
east  and  south.  The  acreage  and  production  of  the  leading  crops 
in  1910  were  as  follows: 


Crops 

Wheat     

Oats     . 

Barley    

Rye    

Potatoes  

Beans,   peas,   etc 

Sugar-beet  and  root  crops. 
Mixed    cereals 


Acres 


I 


Production 


228,600 

7,460.000  bu. 

1.994,100 

75.238,000  * 

476,900 

14,763,000  ** 

968,700 

24,164.000  " 

874,288 

61.981,000  " 

101,229 

108,424,000  lbs. 

136,796 

1,793^80,000  " 

382,696 

682,096,000  " 

Nearly  all  of  the  crops  showed  a  greater  yield  in  19 10  than 

in  any  year  of  the  preceding  decade.  There  were  359,117  farms. 

The  value  of  the  agricultural  production  was  estimated  at  $216,- 

189,000. 

Considerable    progress    has    been    made    in    dairy-farming    in 

recent  years,  and  in  1909  there  were  1,700  dairies  in  operation, 
of  which  470  were  cooperative  dairies.  The  live  stock  was  as  fol- 
lows: Cows,  1,838,000;  other  cattle,  846,000;  sheep,  1.010,000; 
pigs,  897,000;  horses,  575,000;  reindeer,  237,000;  goats,  66,000. 

Forestry. — Sweden  is  noted  for  extensive  forests,  the  total  area 
being  53,615,000  acres,  or  about  52  per  cent  of  the  entire  country. 
In  the  southern  and  central  parts  the  forests  extend  over  many 
miles  without  interruption.  Oak,  birch,  fir,  maple,  and  beech  trees 
are  found  in  the  south  and  other  parts.  Forestry  is  one  of 
Sweden's  principal  industries,  and  it  is  upon  the  good  and  numer- 
ous waterways  that  the  best  results  of  its  forest  work  depend. 
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About  35,000,000  logs  are  carried  down  to  the  mills  yearly  by 
the  water  routes.  In  1909  there  were  1,200  sawing  and  planing 
mills  in  Sweden.  About  40,000  people  were  employed  in  the 
timber  industry  in  this  year. 

Fisheries. — The  lakes  and  rivers  are  stocked  with  trout  and 
salmon,  and  herring  are  caught  along  the  east  coast  The  fish- 
eries are  not  as  productive  as  they  were"  several  years  ago,  and 
the  large  shoals  of  herring  which  visited  the  coast  of  the  Baltic 
have  almost  entirely  disappeared  The  Swedish  fisheries,  while 
important,  no  longer  suffice  the  needs  of  the  country.  The  catches 
in  the  Goteborg  district  were  valued  at  $1,978,615.  These 
figures  include  the  fish  caught  along  the  Swedish  west  coast,  in 
the  Cattegat,  in  the  North  Sea,  and  near  Shetland,  Iceland,  and 
outside  the  coast  of  Norway.  The  value  of  the  herring  catch 
during  the  winter  of  1909-1910  was  $714,647. 

Manufacturing. — Great  progress  has  been  made  in  almost 
every  branch  of  the  manufacturing  industry,  and  the  number  of 
establishments  increase  from  year  to  year.  The  country's  great 
mineral  wealth,  extensive  forests,  and  natural  water  power  unite 
to  give  it  great  manufacturing  advantages.  In  1908  there  were 
11,308  factories  employing  295,892  persons.  The  estimated  value 
of  the  output  was  $390,285,000.  Among  the  special  groups  of 
factories  the  sawing  and  planing  mills  ranked  first  in  value  with 
$37,908,000  output.  The  grain  and  rice  milling  industry  came 
next  with  $30,672,000,  followed  by  iron  and  steel  foundries,  $21,- 
733,000;  wood  pulp  mills,  $22,492,000;  weaving  and  textile  mills, 
$18,711,000;  mechanical  workshops,  $17,307,000;  spinning  mills, 
$16,227,000,  and  sugar  refineries,  $14,742,000.  The  handicrafts 
for  1908  employed  58,000  workmen  and  52,000  laborers.  There 
were  66  paper  mills  employing  7,725  workmen.  The  paper  indus- 
try has  hitherto  been  principally  carried  on  in  the  south  of 
Sweden,  but  there  are  several  signs  indicating  its  development 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  largest  and  surest 
supplies  of  raw  materials  are  to  be  found.  There  were  256 
chemical  factories;  187  factories  for  oil,  tar,  etc. 

The  match  industry  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  King- 
dom and  has  grown  rapidly.  Twenty  factories  produced  matches 
valued  at  $3,422,000  in  1909.  Nine-tenths  of  the  total  product 
is  exported.  Swedish  matches  are  now  in  general  use  all  over 
the  world. 

The  manufacture  of  cellulose,  or  wood  pulp,  is  another  highly 
developed  Swedish  industry,  based  also  primarily  upon  its  forest 
wealth.  The  factory  for  grinding  wood,  established  at  Troll- 
hattan  in  1857,  was  the  pioneer  of  the  pulp  industry. 

The  textile  trades  are  centered  principally  in  Stockholm,  Malmo, 
Goteborg,  Halsingborg,  Norrkoping,  and  Boras;  the  watch- 
making and  paper  industry  about  Jonkoping,  and  the  metal-work- 
ing industry  in  Eskilstuna. 
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Mining. — Sweden  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  an  excellent  quality 
of  iron  is  found  about  Dannemora,  Falun,  Gellivare,  and  Gafle. 
It  is  said  to  be  almost  free  from  phosphorus  and  of  superior 
value  for  the  manufacture  of  steel.  About  3,886,060  tons  of  iron 
ore  were  mined  in  1909.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  coal  are 
obtained  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Coal  is  mined  in 
the  southern  part  in  inconsiderable  quantities,  which  makes  nec- 
essary the  importation  of  about  3,000,000  tons  a  year.  Copper 
is  obtained  near  Falun.  The  mineral  production  other  than  iron, 
in  1909,  was  as  follows :  Copper  ore,  9,562  tons ;  zinc  ore,  43,760 ; 
silver  and  lead  ore,  1,721;  sulphur  pyrites,  .16,104;  manganese, 
5,212,  and  coal,  246,808  tons.  The  number  of  persons  employed 
was  29,157. 

Exports  and  Imports. — The  total  foreign  trade  of  Sweden  for 
191 1  amounted  approximately  to  $353,600,000,  a  gain  of  $11,632,- 
000  over  1910.  Exports  (1911)  were  $173,333,000,  a  gain  of  $13,- 
605,000;  and  imports,  $180,267,000;  a  loss  of  $1,973,000  from  the 
preceding  year. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Sweden  for  1909  (latest  detail  figures 
published)  was  $294,242,130,  of  which  exports  were  $127,704,635, 
and   imports   $166,537,495. 

Trade  by  articles  was  as  follows: 


Articles  1       Exports 

Textile  manufactures $690,413 

Cereals  and  flour 475,296 

Raw    textiles 619,288 

Minerals  (of  imports  mostly  coal) 10,668,060 

Machinery,    etc 12,661,245 

Animals  and  products 18,110,343 

Metals    11397,662 

Timber   57,451,740 

Paper  and  manufactures 7,401,136 

Other  articles 8,334,472 


Imports 


$14,367,161 

15,617,415 

14,312,973 

22,406,379 

18,197,925 

16,609,922 

7,044,181 

2,829,965 

831,183 

54,418,441 


$127,704,635 

$166,637,495 

The  following 
cipal  countries: 

table 

shows 

the 

value 

of 

trade  with 

the  prin- 

Country 

Exports 

Imports 

Germany    

Great    Britain.. 

Denmark     

Norway    

Russia    

France    

Spain    

Netherlands     . . . 

Belgium     

United    States. . 
Other  countries. 


$26,246,382 

41,354,916 

12.169,686 

6.596,797 

6,677,058 

9.682,666 

1,460,397 

3,651,969 

3,566,493 

4,476.468 

11.551,841 


$57,762,279 
42,539,444 
11.128,101 

5,773,468 
10.798,437 

6.332,543 
792,695 

4,293,079 

2,127,699 
13,020,417 
11,974,443 


Total     $127,704,635       $166,537,496 
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Finance*— The  budget  for  1912  balanced  at  $69443,190,  which 
shows  a  decided  increase  over  the  preceding  year,  the  itemized 
figures  of  which  were  as  follows: 


Revenue 

Domains     $10,841,850 

Customs    16,200,000 

Post    6,102,000 

Stamps    4,590,000 

Impost  on  spirits  12,987,000 

Tax  on  incomes 8,707,500 

Corporate    dividends 351,000 

Bank    dividends 1,689,120 

Surplus    67,500 


Expenditure 

Royal    household $408,110 

Justice     1^49,CM 

Foreign    affairs 193,812 

Army    XMMJtt 

Navy    5.23&SS 

Interior     UJQ5.1* 

Education  and  religion..  6, 436,77 J 

Finance    3,4OL0tf7 

Agriculture     2JS9BJ3K 

Pensions  1,407,275 

Special    expenditure 6,5S3,U9 

Workmen's         insurance 

fund    378,069 

Accident  insurance  fund  2704*9 

Deficit   fund 1.215,000 

Extraordinary 7,729 ,96ff 

Total    )61£35,9?) 


Total    $61,535,970 


The  public  debt,  January  I,  1912*  was  $140,805,000,  at  3,  3V& 
and  4  per  cent.  The  debt  was  caused  chiefly  by  railway  construc- 
tions, the  roads  now  yielding  a  net  annual  revenue  of  about 
$2,700,000. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  kroner,  or  crown,  the  same  as  in 
Norway  and  Denmark,  and  equivalent  to  26.8  cents  American 
money.  National  bank  notes  of  from  5  to  1,000  kroner  are  also 
legal  tender. 

Banking. — The  National  Bank  of  Sweden  belongs  to  and  is 
also  managed  by  the  State.  This  bank  accepts  deposits,  lends 
money  on  security,  and  regulates  financial  relations  with  foreign 
countries.  It  is  the  bank  of  issue.  The  capital  and  reserve  are 
fixed  by  its  constitution,  and  it  is  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
Diet.  On  January  I,  1910,  its  condition  was  as  follows:  Capital, 
$13*500,000;  reserve,  $3,375,000;  deposits,  $17,459,862;  notes  in 
circulation,  $55,137,485;  bills  receivable,  $42,952,658;  cash  on  hand, 
$22,971,125.  There  were  18  private  banks  with:  Capital,  $32,089,- 
500;  reserve,  $20,119,320;  deposits,  $157,265,591;  notes  in  circula- 
tion, $4,094,085 ;  bills  receivable,  $69,942,840 ;  cash  on  hand,  $5,290,- 
508.  There  were  66  joint  stock  banks  with:  Capital,  $61,757,851; 
reserve,  $29,585,595;  deposits,  $224,615,531;  notes  in  circulation, 
$6,623,792;  bills  receivable,  $88,913,572;  cash  on  hand,  $8,031,851. 
Since  1903  none  except  the  National  Bank  has  been  allowed  to 
issue  notes. 

According  to  statistical  reports  there  were  431  savings  banks  in 
Sweden  in  1910.  The  largest  is  the  Savings  Bank  of  Stockholm, 
with  77,732  depositors  having  $11,950,000  to  their  credit  The 
Savings  Bank  of  Lund  has  27,979  depositors  and  $6,030,000  on 
deposit  The  Savings  Bank  of  Goteborg  has  54,728  depositors  with 
$5*963,000.    The  total  number  of  depositors  for  the  whole  country 
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was  1,523,333,  and  their  deposits  aggregated  $203,800,000,  an  in- 
crease in  the  year  of  $12,550,000. 

The  Post  Office  Bank  held  $12,258,730  to  the  credit  of  555,487 
depositors. 

Army. — Service  in  the  army  is  compulsory  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  40  years.  The  army  is  now  being  reorganized,  and 
it  is  expected  the  new  plan  will  be  fully  effected  in  1914.  The 
periods  of  service  in  the  army  is  8  years  in  the  line,  4  years  in 
the  first  reserve,  and  8  years  in  the  second.  The  total  peace 
strength  in  1910  was  2,229  officers,  2,222  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, and  63,837  men.  There  are  28  regiments  of  infantry 
with  81  battalions,  10  regiments  of  cavalry  with  50  squadrons, 
9  regiments  of  artillery,  and  4  battalions  of  engineers. 

The  total  enlisted  strength  is  about  275,000,  and  that  of  the 
reserve  of  officers  and  voluntarily  enlisted  men  is  26,250.  In 
the  budget  of  191 1  the  sum  of  $13,494,288  was  appropriated  for 
army  expenditure. 

Navy. — The  Swedish  navy  in  1909  was  composed  of  12  coast 
defense  vessels,  1  armored  cruiser,  5  torpedo  vessels,  7  torpedo 
boat  destroyers,  50  torpedo  boats,  and  3  submarines.  Besides 
these  there  were  building  one  torpedo  boat  destroyer,  8  torpedo 
boats,  and  3  submarines.  In  December,  19 10,  a  legislative  defense 
committee  expressed  the  necessity  of  adding  several  larger  battle- 
ships to  the  present  fleet.  In  addition  to  these,  the  committee 
recommended  the  building  of  other  war  craft.  Three  battleships 
will  be  built,  in  accordance  with  this  plan,  between  1912  and  1919. 
The  naval  force  is  divided  into  three  classes :  The  active  list,  the 
reserve,  and  the  retired  list  The  active  list  contains  4  flag  officers, 
8  commodores,  880  other  officers,  and  4,000  men.  In  19 10  there 
were  7,500  men  of  all  ranks. 

The  sum  of  $5,233,258  was  set  aside  in  the  191 1  budget  for  naval 
expenditure. 

Trade  Routes. — Sweden's  long  coast  line  and  numerous  inland 
waterways  tend  to  render  communication  easy.  Much  of  the 
coast,  however,  is  precipitous,  and  the  ports  are  blocked  with 
ice  for  5  months  in  the  year.  The  most  important  harbors  are 
Stockholm,  Goteborg,  Gafle,  Lulea,  Malmo,  Halsingborg,  Sunds- 
vall,  and  Norrkoping.  These  are  visited  annually  by  some  15,000 
sailing  vessels,   and  20,000   steamers. 

There  were  109,260  vessels  passed  through  the  canals  of  Swe- 
den in  1909.  The  Swedish  merchant  marine  consisted  of  1,751 
sailing  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  213,424,  and  1,187  steamers  with 
a   tonnage  of   564,300. 

The  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals  provide  2,500  miles  of  interior 
navigation,  connecting  with  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas.  The 
principal  inland  waterways  are  those  which,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Trollhatte  and  Gota  canals  and  the  lakes  Vener  and  Vetter, 
run  from  Goteborg  across  the  country  to  the  Baltic. 

On  January  1,  1910,  there  were  2,709  miles  of  railways  owned 
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and  operated  by  the  State,  and  5,089  miles  of  road  privately 
owned.  During  1909  the  number  of  passengers  carried  was  iS,- 
206,554,  and  the  freight  totaled  9,639,155  tons. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To  the  United  States 
Mr.  W.  A.  F.  Ekengren,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
Count  Claes  Bonde,  Secretary  of  Legation. 

From  the  United  States 
Charles    H.     Graves,     Envoy    Extraordinary    and    Minister    Plenipotentiary, 

Stockholm. 
T.  H.  Stabler,  Secretary  of  Legation. 
Ernest  L.  Harris,  Consul  General,  Stockholm. 
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SWITZERLAND 

(Schweis,  or  Suisse) 

Capital — Berne 

President — Edouard  Miiller  (for  1913) 

THE  Federal  Republic  Switzerland,  in  central  Europe,  b 
situated  between  lat.  46°  and  480  N.,  and  between  long. 
5°  and  io°  30'  E.,  and  has  as  its  boundaries  Germany  on 
the  north,  Austria-Hungary  on  the  east,  France  on  the  west 
and  Italy  on  the  south.  The  boundaries  of  Switzerland  do  not 
follow  natural  features,  and  the  Jura  Mountains,  which  sep- 
arate the  country  from  France,  form  the  only  natural  boundary. 
In  length,  north  and  south,  the  country  measures  120  miles, 
and  in  width,  200  miles.  Switzerland  is  known  as  the  most 
mountainous  country  of  Europe,  about  three-fourths  of  its  area 
being  covered  with  lofty  mountain  chains.  The  loftiest  peaks 
belong  to  the  Alps,  which  are  situated  in  the  south.  The  coun- 
try is  well  watered,  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries  forming  the 
principal  river  system.  The  rivers  and  lakes  are  dependent 
largely  on  some  600  glaciers.  The  principal  lakes  are  Geneva 
and  Constance. 

Early  History. — Switzerland  was  occupied  by  two  races,  known 
as  Helvetii  and  Rhaetii,  previous  to  the  invasion  by  the  Romans. 
The  Germans  appeared  in  the  country  before  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  west,  and  took  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory east  of  the  Aar.  The  Franks  succeeded,  and  under  Frank* 
ish  rule  Switzerland  made  considerable  progress.  The  whole 
country  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  German  Emperors  in  the 
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eleventh  century.  The  Counts  of  Savoy  and  Kyburg  extended 
their  rule  to  include  this  territory  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
tyrannical  rule  of  the  Hapsburgs  resulted  in  a  struggle  for 
Swiss  independence,  and  in  1231  Emperor  Frederick  II  granted  a 
special  charter  of  liberties  to  Uri.  Schwyz  received  similar  recog- 
nition in  1240,  as  also  Unterwalden.  The  three  Cantons  leagued 
themselves  together  in  1291,  to  oppose  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 
They  secured  full  independence  in  131 5,  and  were  joined  by 
Lucerne  in  1332,  Zurich  in  1351,  the  Cantons  of  Glarus  and  Zug 
in  1352,  and  the  city  of  Berne  in  1353.  The  cantons  later  became 
engaged  in  wars  against  Austria,  and  after  many  years  of  fighting 
succeeded  in  maintaining  and  strengthening  the  State.  During  the 
Napoleonic  era,  the  country  was  occupied  by  the  French,  but  in 
1814  the  Congress  of  Vienna  recognized  its  independence.  The 
six  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  "Perpetual  League"  of  the  three 
original  cantons  was  celebrated  in  1891. 

Constitution  and  Government. — Switzerland  is  a  republic  under 
a  constitution  finally  revised  May  29,  1874.  The  executive  power 
is  vested  in  a  Federal  Assembly.  The  members  of  this  Cabinet, 
or  Council,  are  elected  for  three  years,  except  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  who  are  chosen  annually.  The  two  last  named  are 
the  chief  magistrates  of  the  confederation.  The  Federal  Assembly 
consists  of  two  bodies,  namely,  the  Standerath  and  Nationalrath. 
The  former  is  composed  of  44  members  chosen  by  the  Cantons, 
and  the  latter  of  167  representatives  elected  by  popular  vote.  The 
members  of  the  Standerath  serve  for  three  years.  The  method 
of  electing  the  representatives  varies  in  some  cantons.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Nationalrath  are  elected  by  ballot  every  three  years. 
Swiss  citizens  in  good  standing  are  eligible  to  membership  in  either 
branch  of  the  Legislature. 

There  are  22  cantons,  of  which  three  are  subdivided  into  halves. 
The  principles  of  initiative  and  referendum  are  in  force.  By  these 
principles,  if  a  petition  be  presented  by  30,000  citizens  calling  for 
the  revision  or  annulment  of  a  law  passed,  or  if  such  demand  be 
made  by  eight  cantons,  the  law  must  be  referred  to  the  direct  vote 
of  the  people. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  a  Federal  Tribunal  of  19  members  and 
9  subordinate  judges,  appointed  by  the  Federal  Assembly  for  a 
term  of  six  years.  The  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Court 
serve  for  two  years.  Civil  and  criminal  courts  are  located  in  each 
canton.  The  system  of  local  government  differs  in  each  canton, 
but  usually  it  is  on  the  basis  of  direct  rule  by  the  people.  In  the 
smallest  cantons  the  laws  are  made  and  approved  by  the  citizens 
in   assembly. 

Area  and  Population. — The  total  area  of  the  22  cantons  is  15,- 
950  square  miles.  The  population,  census  of  1910,  was  3,753,293, 
a  gain  of  437,850  in  ten  years.  The  largest  cantons  were:  Berne, 
645,877;  Zurich,  503»9J5;  St.  Gall,  302,896;  Vaud,  317457;  Aargau, 
^3°A*4;  Lucerne,  167,223;  Geneva,  154,906.     In  1910,  2,599,154 
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spoke  German,  796,244  French,  301,325  Italian,  and  39,384  Rou- 
xnansch.  The  number  of  foreigners  resident  in  Switzerland  in 
1910  was  565,296. 

In  1909  there  were  27,395  marriages,  97,296  births,  and  59412 
deaths.  The  average  annual  emigration  is  about  5,000.  In  1910 
there  were  5,178  emigrants. 

The  largest  cities  (1910)  were:  Zurich,  189,088;  Basel,  131,914; 
Geneva,  125,520;  Berne,  85,264;  Lausanne,  63,926;  St.  Gallen, 
37,657:  Chaux  de  Fonds,  37,636;  Lucerne,  39,152;  Bienne,  23,583; 
Winterthur,  25,066;  Neuchatel,  23,505. 

The  leading  occupations,  as  shown  by  the  preceding  census, 
were  as  follows:  Agriculture,  481,649;  textiles  and  clothing,  296,- 
yyy\  building  and  woodwork,  186,100;  metal  work,  120,625;  food- 
stuffs, 59,343;  mining,  5,475.  Besides  these  there  were  140367 
engaged  in  trade  and  hotel  management. 

Education. — Elementary  education  is  free  in  all  of  the  cantons. 
The  system  of  education  in  the  majority  of  cantons  is  placed 
under  the  National  Department  of  Education.  Each  of  the 
cantons  is  autonomous  in  the  arrangement  of  its  school  system. 
There  is  in  8  of  the  cantons  a  compulsory  "repetition"  school 
which  directly  follows  the  elementary  school.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  schools  and  the  students  enrolled  in 
1909: 


Schools 


Number 


Kindergarten  schools    1,196         60.343 

Primary    schools 4,186       539JS9J9 

Secondary    schools 642         54,474 

Continuation    schools - 3,454        100,963 

Intermediate    and    industrial S48          17,971 

Polytechnikum   and   high 8 

Private  and  special  schools: 

For   general    education 

Reform   schools 

Total     9,993       797,433 


There  are  18  private  deaf  and  dumb  schools,  27  for  weak 
minded,  35  orphan  schools,  and  a  number  of  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, technical,  and  domestic  economy  schools  for  girls. 

The  Government  grants  subsidies  to  enterprises  and  institutions 
concerned  with  the  furtherance  of  arts  and  industrial  training. 
domestic  and  vocational  training  of  women,  commercial  educa- 
tion, and  agricultural  education.  The  subventions  to  technical 
education  in  1909  amounted  to  $772,000.  Four  commercial  high 
schools  were  subsidized  by  the  Government  in  1910. 

There  are  7  universities,  namely,  at  Zurich,  Berne,  Basel, 
Geneva,  Fribourg,  Lausanne,  and  Neuchatel,  with  860  instructors 
and  6,752  students  (1910),  of  whom  1,100  were  women.  The 
expenditures  for  the  entire  system  of  education  in  the  country 
have  increased  from  $5,460,000  in  1886  to  $16,729,095  in  1909. 
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Religion. — All  religions  and  orders  are  tolerated  in  Switzer- 
land, except  the  Jesuits.  The  approval  of  the  confederation 
must  be  had  before  a  bishopric  can  be  created,  and  all  religious 
orders  may  be  prohibited  whose  action  is  dangerous  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  founding  of  new  convents  and  religious  orders 
is  not  permitted.  In  the  census  of  1910  the  religious  population 
of  Switzerland  was  as  follows:  Protestant,  2,108,590;  Roman 
Catholic,  1,590,792;  and  Jews,  19,023.  There  are  five  Roman 
Catholic  bishops,  and  6,000  regular  and  secular  priests.  The 
Protestant  Church  is  Calvinistic  in  doctrine  and  Presbyterian  in 
form. 

Agriculture. — The  differences  of  elevation  and  climate  give  to 
Switzerland  a  varied  vegetation.  About  three-fourths  of  the  soil 
is  under  cultivation,  divided  among  300,000  peasant  proprietors. 
Grass  meadows  and  pasture  lands  occupy  about  36  per  cent  of 
the  surface,  while  18  per  cent  represents  the  forest  area.  Con- 
sidering its  agricultural  resources,  Switzerland  derives  less  than 
most  European  countries.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
potatoes,  vegetables,  fruit,  olives,  lemons,  almonds,  chestnuts,  and 
walnuts.  Vines  thrive  in  the  warmer  cantons.  The  following 
was  the  acreage  and  yield  of  the  principal  crops: 


Crops 


Acreage 
1911 


Est.  Yield 

1911 
Bushels 


Harvested 
1910 

Bushels 


Wheat     106,000          3,006,000          2,750,000 

Rye     00,000           1,800,000           1,614.000 

Barley     13,000             462,000             395,000 

Oats    80.000          4,646,000          4,085,000 

»^^— ■   i  .■  1 1.           ■  ■    ■■■■..     I.——  i          ■■■■■I,.  . .    ,.i           iii.* 

Stock  raising  is  engaged  in,  and  in  many  instances  it  is  the 
only  resource  of  the  inhabitants.  The  number  of  live  stock  in 
the  country  in  1906  totaled  2,759,432,  divided  as  follows:  Cattle, 
1498,144;  swine,  548,97°;  sheep,  209,997;  horses,  I35»372;  goats, 
362,117;  mules,  3,153,  and  asses,  1,679.  The  dairy  products  of 
Switzerland  are  of  considerable  importance,  and  the  country  is 
famous  for  its  cheese.  The  annual  production  of  cheese  is  about 
50,000,000  pounds.  Condensed  milk  is  also  manufactured  in  great 
quantities. 

Forests  and  Fisheries.— The  forests  cover  about  one-sixth  of  the 
surface  of  the  country,  or  an  area  of  2,105,214  acres.  The  private 
forests  occupy  about  609,855  acres.  A  law  was  passed  in  1876 
to  the  effect  that  the  forest  area  should  never  be  reduced,  and 
new  wood  planted  where  required.  The  free  forest  area  extends 
over  1,477  square  miles,  and  in  19 10  the  timber  cut  amounted 
to  1417,449  cubic  yards.  The  number  of  trees  planted  in  1910 
was  21,849,303.  The  valuable  woods  contained  in  these  forests 
are  maple,  beech,  and  pine. 

The  lakes  and  rivers  of  Switzerland  abound  in  fish,  and  there 
are  over  155  establishments  engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry. 
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Manufactures  and  Mining. — The  manufactures  are  also  of  im- 
portance. A  unique  feature  of  the  industrial  system  is  that 
various  articles  are  produced  in  the  homes  of  the  workmen. 
Most  of  the  work  is  done  by  country  people  and  residents  of 
villages  who  are  engaged  in  farm  work  or  other  occupation 
during  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  but  who  spend  the 
winter  months  in  the  production  of  articles,  the  material  for 
which  is  furnished  by  the  manufacturers.  The  latest  statistics 
show  that  there  are  about  130,000  people  in  Switzerland  engaged 
in  this  method  of  manufacture.  The  per  cent  of  workmen  thus 
employed  in  the  various  branches  of  industry  is  as  follows :  Tex- 
tiles, 39  per  cent;  watches  and  jewelry,  24  per  cent;  clothing,  10 
per  cent ;  straw  braids,  56  per  cent,  and  wood  carving,  52  per  cent 

The  leading  articles  of  manufacture  are  laces,  embroideries,  silks, 
ribbons,  watches,  musical  boxes,  clocks,  leather  goods,  jewelry, 
wood  carving,  straw  goods,  chocolates,  machinery,  and  foodstuffs. 
There  are  80  silk  mills,  most  of  them  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  em- 
ploying about  25,000  persons,  the  majority  of  whom  are  women. 
Almost  the  entire  population  of  the  Canton  of  St  Gall,  and  a 
portion  of  Thurgau  and  Appenzell  are  dependent  on  the  em- 
broidery industry,  about  75,000  persons  being  employed  in  this 
and  allied  trades.  The  Swiss  watch  trade  has  been  affected 
of  late  years  by  the  competition  of  other  countries.  The  manu- 
facturers are  now  equipping  their  plants  with  modern  machinery 
and  are  depending  less  upon  home  hand  work.  There  are  12  paper 
mills  with  a  capacity  of  20,000  tons  a  year.  There  were  7,820 
cheese  factories  in  1910. 

The  mining  industry  of  Switzerland  is  of  small  importance. 
Rock  salt,  limestone,  and  building  stone  are  found  in  three  cantons. 
Coal  is  mined  near  Berne,  and  some  iron  ore  is  obtained  in  the 
Jura  Mountains.    Other  mineral  products  are  marble  and  asphalt 

Tourist  Trade  and  Hotels. — A  large  annual  revenue  is  derived 
from  the  influx  of  tourists.  The  actual  money  invested  in  hotels  is 
$160,000,000.  The  maintenance  of  the  properties,  and  a  profit 
on  the  business,  which  employs  over  80,000  people,  is  practically 
all  paid  by  tourists.  The  importance  of  the  tourist  traffic  may 
be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  it  more  than  covers  the  balance  of 
trade  against  the  country,  amounting  to  nearly  $100,000,000.  In 
1910  tleneva  was  visited  by  140,000  foreigners,  and  Lausanne 
by  442,500.  This  great  influx  makes  it  necessary  for  Switzer- 
land to  go  into  other  markets  for  animal  products  and  foodstuffs. 

Exports  and  Imports — The  foreign  commerce  of  Switzerland 
reached  a  record  figure  in  191 1,  the  aggregate  being  $590,517,347. 
an  increase  of  $28,938,300  over  1910.  Exports  for  191 1  were 
valued  at  $242,662,066,  a  gain  of  $11,858,783;  and  imports  at 
$347,855,281.  a  gain  of  $17,079,517.  While  this  shows  a  balance 
in  trade  against  the  country  of  $105,193,215,  it  is  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  tourist  trade. 
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Exports 


Articles 


Value 


Imports 


Articles 


Value 


Silk  and  manufactures  of  862,182,203 

Embroideries    37,677,612 

Watches    ...4 28,374,291 

Dairy   products 18,067,679 

Cotton    manufactures...  14,864,028 

Machinery   14,102,787 

Metals     13,128,687 

Animals  and  products...  11,612,676 

Woolen  goods 6,046,834 

Chemicals  and  drugs....  4,936,296 

Grain    1,006,278 

All  other  articles 30,315,263 

Total    $230,803,283 


Metals    .  261.086322 

Animals  and  products...  47,460,632 

Grain     89,826,229 

Silk  and  manufactures  of  35,417,092 

Cotton    manufactures...  34,016,646 
Fruits,    vegetables    and 

groceries   * 22,840,763 

Woolen   goods 14,908,844 

Liquors     10,106,709 

Machinery    ..  8,223,560 

Chemicals  and  drugs....  8,112,710 

All  other  articles 48,774,777 

Total    8330,774,764 


Figures  for  trade  by  countries  are  misleading,  due  to  the  fact 
that  Switzerland  is  an  inland  country  and  can  ship  no  goods  di- 
rectly to  foreign  ports.  The  neighboring  countries  naturally  share 
the  bulk  of  the  trade,  Germany  leading  with  about  30  per  cent  of 
the  imports  and  25  per  cent  of  the  exports;  followed  by  France, 
imports  20  per  cent,  exports  12  per  cent;  and  Italy,  Austria-Hun- 
gary and  other  European  countries.  To  all  of  America,  listed 
imports  are  about  7  per  cent  and  exports  20  per  cent  of  the  whole, 
but  the  actual  trade  is  greater. 

Finance. — The  Swiss  budget  for  1912  was:  Revenue,  $17,903,- 
000;  expenditure,  $18,640,000.  Details  for  the  preceding  year 
were: 


Revenue 

■■      I.       J-ZZ  - 

Expenditure 

General    administration . . . 
Departments : 

Political    

Justice  and  police.... 

.     $357,383 

892,964 

16,720 

4.0UU 

11,200 

174,460 

728,460 

16,642,801 

196,320 

206,882 

6,230 

818,136,000 

General    administration.. 
Departments : 

Finance  and  customs. 
Commerce,   industry, 

Miscellaneous    . .  - 

21,426,900 
274,410 

208,664 
2,888,622 

412,080 
8.786,316 
1.764.189 

Finance  and    customs 
Commerce,  industry, 

2,613317 

112,002 

9,210 

118,492,000 

On  January  1,  1912,  the  public  debt  was  $24,470,000.  This  does 
not  include  the  Swiss  Federal  Railway  Loans,  the  total  liabilities 
of  which  (1912)  were  $304,147,489;  and  the  assets  the  value  of 
lines  and  equipment.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  franc,  equivalent 
to  19.3  cents  American  money. 

Banking. — There  were  25  banks  in  the  country  in  1910,  with  a 
capital  of  $41,958,500.     These   institutions  have  formerly  been 
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authorized  to  issue  notes,  and  are  subject  to  Federal  inspection. 
A  new  National  Bank  was  opened  in  1907,  with  headquarters  in 
Berne  and  Zurich.  Within  a  few  years  this  bank  will  be  given 
the  exclusive  right  to  issue  notes.  There  are  savings  and  loan 
banks  in  many  of  the  cantons.  On  December  31,  1910,  the  National 
Bank  had  notes  to  the  amount  of  $65,030,000  in  circulation;  and 
other  banks,  $1,930,000. 

Army. — Military  service  is  compulsory  and  universal  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  48  years.  In  cases  of  exemption  or  rejection, 
the  persons  excused  pay  a  tax.  Actual  service  begins  at  the  age 
of  20.  The  number  of  years  spent  in  the  branches  are :  12  years  in 
the  Auszug  or  Elite,  8  years  in  the  Landwehr,  and  8  years  in  the 
Landsturm.  The  cavalry  service  consists  of  11  years  in  the  Auszug, 
and  12  years  in  the  Landwehr.  In  1910  a  law  was  passed  calling 
for  a  reorganization  of  the  military  department.  The  strength  ot 
the  army  in  1910  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Divisions 


Auszug 


Landwehr 


Infantry     - 96,376  4SJBV 

Cavalry  6.239  4J063 

Artillery 1*,7»  «JS4 

Engineers 5.681  2,4ft 

Medical  and  other  services - 13,645 


Total     1*MK>       68.467 

The  military  budget  in  1911  was  $8,785,300. 

Trade  Routes. — Switzerland  is  an  inland  country,  and  its  trade 
with  foreign  countries  is  tKrough  the  neighboring  States.  Nearly 
all  of  the  traffic  is  carried  by  the  railroads.  In  1910  the  length  of 
lines  was  3,131  miles.  A  number  of  railways  are  in  the  course  of 
construction,  chief  of  which  are  those  through  the  Loetschberg 
Tunnel  and  the  Mont  d'Or  Tunnel.  The  Loetschberg  Tunnel  is 
through  the  Bernese  Alps,  connecting  Basel  and  Berne  with  the 
Simplon  Tunnel.    The  country  also  has  excellent  highways. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To  the  United  States 

Dr.  Paul  Ritter,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
Mr.  Henry  Martin,  Secretary  of  Legation. 

Prom  the  United  States 

Henry  S.  Boutell,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 
James  G.  Bailey,  Secretary  of  Legation. 
Robert  E.  Mansfield.  Consul  General,  Zurich. 
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TURKEY 

(Ottoman  Empire) 


Capital — Constantinople 
Sultan — Mohammed  V 


(acceded  April  27,  1909) 


THE  name  Turkey  is  specifically  applied  to  a  country  in 
southeastern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  European  Turkey 
lies  in  the  central  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  between 
lat.  380  46'  and  420  50'  N.,  and  between  long.  190  20'  and  290  10' 
E.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bosnia,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria ;  on 
the  east  by  the  ^gean  Sea  and  Greece;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Ionian  and  Adriatic  Seas.  Most  of  the  Turkish  territory  lies  in 
Asia,  extending  from  about  lat.  12°  to  41  °  N.,  and  from  long. 
25°  to  480  E.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Black  Sea;  on 
the  east  by  Russia  and  Persia;  on  the  south  by  Arabia;  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Red  and  Mediterranean  Seas.  Extending  south 
from  about  lat.  290  N.,  the  Turkish  possession  is  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  bordering  the  Red  Sea  and  with  the  eastern  line  poorly 
defined.  The  empire  also  embraces  territory  in  Africa,  and  islands 
in  the  Mediterranean,  some  of  which  territory  is  either  tributary 
or  almost  free  of  Turkish  control. 

Early  History. — The  history  of  the  empire  begins  with  the  com- 
ing of  a  Turkish  tribe  from  Khorassan  into  Asia  Minor  about  the 
year  123 1.  Osman,  or  Othman,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  inde- 
pendent power  of  his  tribe  on  the  ruins  of  the  Seljuk  dominions  in 
Asia  Minor  about  1300,  and  his  name  was  later  given  to  the 
empire.  The  Turks  were  essentially  a  warlike  race  by  instinct  and 
training,  and  their  religious  fanaticism  carried  them,  in  succeeding 
centuries,  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  and  also  through 
Asia  Minor  into  Europe.  With  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  in  1453, 
they  obtained  a  foothold  in  Europe  which  they  have  since  main- 
tained, though  precariously.  The  decline  of  the  Turkish  arms  may 
be  said  to  date  from  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  1571,  when  the  fleets 
of  the  "Holy  League"  defeated  those  of  Turkey.  Since  that  time 
Turkey  has  suffered  successive  losses  of  territory,  the  most 
recent  being  in  1912  when  the  African  province  of  Tripoli  was 
ceded  to  Italy,  as  the  result  of  war;  while  in  1912-13  a  war  was 
waged  by  the  Balkan  League  which  caused  a  contraction  of 
Turkish  dominions  almost  to  the  Vilayet  of  Constantinople. 

Constitution  and  Government — The  Government  is  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  whose  laws  are  based  upon  the  Koran  and  the 
"Multeka,"  or  sayings  of  Mohammed.  Until  recent  years  it  was 
in  reality  an  absolute  monarchy.  Various  forms  of  constitutional 
government  have  been  attempted  in  the  past  50  years.  The  first 
was  proclaimed  in  1856,  the  last  on  July  24,  1908.    It  provides  for 
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the  security  of  personal  liberty  and  property.  Parliament  con- 
sists of  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  meet 
annually  on  November  i,  and  sit  until  March  i.  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  nominated  by  the  Sultan,  but  must  not  exceed  in  num- 
ber one-third  of  the  Chamber.  The  latter  consists  of  members 
elected  for  four  years,  in  the  proportion  of  one  member  to  50,000 
male  citizens.  All  measures  must  be  passed  by  both  Houses  and 
afterward  presented  to  the  Sultan  for  his  final  sanction  before 
becoming  law. 

The  Sultan  is  the  supreme  arbiter  of  laws,  decrees,  and  ques- 
tions of  authority.  He  appoints  and  is  represented  by  a  Cabinet 
containing  the  following  offices  and  departments:  Grand  Vizier, 
Foreign  Affairs,  Justice,  Council  of  State,  Interior,  Finance,  Public 
Works  and  Commerce ;  Mines,  Forests,  and  Agriculture ;  and  Pious 
Foundations. 

There  is  a  Supreme  Court  of  30  members,  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, one  of  9  members  being  the  chamber  of  accusation,  the  other 
21  members  being  the  chamber  of  judgment.  All  judges  are  irre- 
movable except  by  process  of  law.  The  empire  is  administratively 
divided  into  37  districts,  or  vilayets,  as  follows:  Europe,  8;  Asia 
Minor,  11 ;  Armenia  and  Kurdestan,  5;  Mesopotamia,  3;  Syria,  6; 
Arabia,  2;  and  Africa,  2.  These  districts  are  subdivided  into 
sanjaks,  which  are  further  subdivided  into  kazas.  A  governor 
appointed  by  the  Sultan  and  assisted  by  a  local  council  is  in  charge 
of  each  vilayet.  This  governor  usually  appoints  inferior  officers 
for  the  sanjaks  of  his  province. 

Area  and  Population. — The  area  and  population  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  in  191 1,  prior  to  the  cession  of  Tripoli  and  the  Balkan 
War,  were  as  follows : 


Sq.  miles 


Population 


European    Turkey 66,350  6,130,200 

Asia     Minor 193,540  9,089,100 

Armenia  and  Kurdestan 71,990  2,470.900 

Mesopotamia     14£,250  1,998.290 

Syria     114,520  3,675400 

Arabia     170,300  1,060,000 

Tripoli   and   Benghazi 398,900  1,000,060 

Tributary  States: 

Crete    3,400  310.200 

Samos     180  63,400 

Egypt 400,000  10,000,009 


Total     1,561,440  36477,200 

The  chief  cities  have  the  following  estimated  population:  Con- 
stantinople, 1,200,000;  Salonica,  174,000;  Adrianoplc,  83,000; 
Smyrna,  350,000;  Bagdad,  75,000;  Damascus,  350,000;  Aleppo, 
210,000;  Beirut,  150,000;  Brusa,  110,000;  Kaisarieh,  54,000;  Ker- 
bela,  65,000;  Mosul,  70,000;  Mecca,  80,000;  Basra,  40,000;  Me- 
dineh,  40,000;  Horns,  70,000;  Hama,  60,000;  Konia,  45,000;  Sivas, 
65,000;  Jerusalem,  80,000;  Jaffa,  45,000;  Rodosto,  42,000;  Gaza, 
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40,000;     Erzerum,    80,000;     Bitlis,    40,000;     Trebizond,     51,000; 
Diarbekr,  38,000. 

The  races  and  tribes  forming  the  empire  are  a  conglomerate 
of  Turks,  Greeks,  Albanians,  Syrians,  Armenians,  Arabs,  Kurds, 
Jews,  Circassians,  and  many  others.  The  first  three  comprise 
nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  population. 

Education  and  Religion. — Education  in  Turkey  is  free  and 
nominally  obligatory  between  6  and  11  years  of  age.  All  schools 
are  under  Government  control,  but  there  is  no  interference  with 
the  religious  education  of  the  various  communities.  There  are 
36,230  schools  in  the  empire  with  about  1,331,200  pupils,  or  one 
to  every  24  of  population.  There  is  a  university  at  Constantinople, 
founded  in  1900,  with  14  professors.  There  is  an  Imperial  Art 
School,  an  Imperial  School  of  Medicine,  a  Greek  National  School, 
and  a  Greek  Theological  Seminary.  Primary  and  secondary 
education  is  usually  entrusted  to  the  clergy,  and  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  Koran  and  the  Turkish  language.  In  some  schools  trades 
and  industries  are  beginning  to  be  taught.  School  matters  are 
generally  left  in  the  care  of  local  communities,  with  the  result 
that  no  official  figures  are  obtainable  showing  the  progress  of 
education. 

The  State  religion  is  that  of  Islam,  but  religious  privileges  are 
given  to  the  different  communities.  One-half  the  population  in 
European  Turkey  and  the  great  majority  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are 
Mohammedan.  Nine  other  religious  bodies  are  recognized  by  the 
Turkish  Government,  namely,  Roman  Catholips,  Orthodox  Greeks, 
Bulgarians  under  an  exarch  at  Constantinople,  Armenians  under 
their  Patriarch,  Syrians  and  United  Chaldeans,  Maronites,  Prot- 
estants, Jews,  and  Nestorians. 

Agriculture. — Although  the  soil  of  Asiatic  and  European  Turkey 
is  generally  fertile,  the  system  of  agriculture  is  primitive.  There 
is  little  freehold  property  as  nearly  all  the  lands  belong  either  to 
the  church  or  the  State.  The  chief  products  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia  are  the  cereals,  wines,  figs,  olives,  roses  (for  the  attar), 
tobacco,  flax,  hemp,  opium,  and  silk.  In  European  Turkey  (1910) 
there  were  1,061,200  acres  devoted  to  wheat,  with  a  production  of 
19,462,000  bushels;  and  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  over  2,000,000  acres, 
with  a  yield  of  35,000,000  bushels.  The  total  tobacco  crop  for  all 
Turkey  was  74445,244  pounds,  obtained  from  107,368  acres.  Vine 
culture  is  important.  In  1900  there  were  153,615  registered  wine 
growers,  and  the  crop  totaled  35,000,000  gallons  of  wine.  Turkey 
and  Bulgaria  furnish  most  of  the  world's  supply  of  attar  of  roses, 
the  Turkish  production  amounting  to  about  6,000  pounds  annually. 
Coffee  and  opium  are  important  crops  in  some  sections.  Silk 
culture  is  becoming  increasingly  important  In  1909  the  two 
provinces  of  Brusa  and  Ismid  produced  14,000,000  pounds  of 
cocoons.  There  are  extensive  mulberry  plantations  for  the  silk- 
worm, and  about  250,000  plants  are  distributed  to  the  peasants 
annually.    Jewish  and  German  colonies  have  become  established 
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in  Palestine,  with  some  15,000  acres  under  active  cultivation, 
chiefly  cereals,  cotton,  and  fruits. 

There  arc  some  22,000,000  acres  of  forest  land,  3,000,000  being 
in  Europe,  but  forestry  is  unknown,  and  the  woodlands  have  been 
preserved  only  where  the  lack  of  roads  has  made  their  destruction 
difficult.  Elsewhere  great  mountain  tracts  are  perfectly  bare  and 
used  for  pasturage. 

Stock  raising  is  the  chief  occupation  in  the  central  and  western 
parts  of  European  Turkey.  In  Asiatic  Turkey  the  industry  is 
on  a  great  scale,  and  more  than  meets  the  local  requirements. 
The  following  table  shows  the  approximate  number  of  animals 
in  1910: 


Cattle 

Horses 

Sheep 

Asses         Goats 

1,000,000 
3,000,000 

600,000 
800,000 

10,000,000 
45,000,000 

2.500,000    t,000,0* 

Total    Live    Stock....... «. 

4,000,000 

1,400,000 

56,000,000 

2,500,000    9.000.0W 

The  fisheries  of  the  Empire  are  important.  The  Bosphorus 
gives  over  $1,000,000  worth  of  fish  a  year.  The  Mediterranean 
is  rich  in  sponges;  mother  of  pearl  is  found  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  produces  excellent  pearls. 

Mining. — Various  Turkish  provinces  are  rich  in  minerals,  espe- 
cially in  Asiatic  Turkey,  but  the  mines  are  not  worked  to  any 
extent.  Manganese,  chrome,  silver  lead,  copper,  antimony,  coal, 
and  meerschaum  are  obtained  in  Asia  Minor.  The  annual  value 
of  mining  products  here  is  estimated  at  $600,000.  Mining  laws 
are  being  modified  in  order  to  encourage  activity.  Five  conces- 
sions were  granted  in  1910,  one  for  emery,  one  for  silver  and 
gold,  and  one  for  silver  lead,  one  for  lignite,  and  one  for  lead. 
During  1910  works  on  a  considerable  scale  have  been  carried  out 
at  the  Karabournou  mercury  mines.  Emery  stone  is  also  quarried 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

Salt  is  a  State  monopoly,  the  receipts  from  the  internal  trade 
in  the  fiscal  year  1910  aggregating  $5,087,710,  against  $4,648,901 
in  the  previous  year.  The  export  trade  amounted  to  $439*966  in 
191  o,  against  $483,881  during  the  preceding  year.  While  the 
bulk  of  the  salt  produced  is  consumed  at  home,  some  of  it  is  ex- 
ported to  India  and  Bulgaria.  Salt  is  found  at  Salif,  Aleppo, 
Crete,  Samos,  and  elsewhere. 

Manufactures. — The  majority  of  the  Turkish  manufactures  arc 
the  products  of  the  hand  loom  and  the  brass  and  coppersmith. 
Industrially  the  province  of  which  Smyrna  is  the  principal  city 
holds  high  rank  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  Smyrna  is  second  among 
Ottoman  cities  in  the  number  of  its  factories  and  industrial  enter- 
prises. During  the  year  progress  was  made  in  the  construction 
of  a  cottonseed-oil  mill.  There  are  spinning  and  weaving  mflls 
at  Adana,  Tarsus,  Salonica,  and  Constantinople.    Carpet  wearing 
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is  done  at  Anatolia.  Damascus  produces  many  fabrics,  but  chiefly 
by  hand  looms.  The  tanning  of  leather,  once  important,  has  de- 
clined. The  silk  mills  have  a  limited  output  and  much  of  the  silk 
and  textile  manufactured  products  are  imported.  Art  objects  in 
brass  and  copper  and  household  utensils  are  made  by  native 
methods. 

Exports  and  Imports. — The  result  of  the  above  conditions  is 
that  Turkey  imports  a  great  deal  more  material  than  it  exports, 
not  only  of  manufactured  products  but  of  food  supplies.  Exports 
in  191 1  were  valued  at  $97,150,707;  and  imports,  $187,246,299. 
For  1910  the  figures  were:  exports,- $80,073, 168;  imports,  $146,883,- 
247.    The  exports  officially  listed  for  the  preceding  year  were: 


Articles 


Value 


Articles 


Value 


Animals,   live $2,382,488 

Animal  food  products 3,961,262 

Books,     musical     instru- 
ments,   etc 44,436 

Canned     and     preserved 

goods    345,299 

Cereals  and  seeds 5,813,192' 

Fruit  and  vegetables 19,727,027 

Fuel    635.487 

Jewelry,  precious  stones, 

etc 95,391 

Lumber     and      manufac- 
tures . 1,062,734 

Machines,    implements. . .  38,588 

Metals  and  metal  ware..  2,269,986 

Oils,    mineral 464 


Oils,  vegetable,  and  soap.  $2,748,339 

Paints    * 186,331 

Paper  and  rags 128,393 

Perfumery    and    scented 

soap    83,884 

Resin,  tar,  and  glue 488,158 

Rubber  and  gutta-percha.  7,146 

Salts,  acids,  and  ayes...-  2,069,296 

Skins,  leather,  and  shoes.  2,606,734 

Spirits,  wine,  etc 220,512 

Stone,  earthen  and  glass- 

ware  102,890 

Sugar,  spices,  coffee,  etc.  9,406,351 

Textiles    20,545,694 

All   other   articles 4,145,925 

Total    $79,075,966 


According  to  Turkish  returns  the  export  trade  was  distributed 
as  follows:  Great  Britain,  $22,031,018;  France,  $15,582,727;  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, $10,625,769;  Germany,  $4,931,668;  Italy,  $4,318,639; 
America,  $3,016,205;  Russia,  $2,465,423;  Belgium,  $745,640;  all 
other  countries,  $15,358,867. 

Great  Britain  furnishes  30  per  cent  of  Turkey's  imports,  and 
Austria  comes  next  with  13  per  cent,  the  principal  articles  being 
sugar,  woolen  goods,  cottonades,  paper  and  stationery,  clothing 
and  underclothing,  ironware,  glassware,  lumber,  and  mineral  oils. 

France  is  claimed  to  be  third  in  rank  of  nations  exporting 
to  Turkey,  and  is  credited  with  10  per  cent  of  the  latter's  imports, 
the  principal  articles  being  skins  and  furs,  silks,  woolens,  cotton- 
ades, and  sugar.  Italy  furnishes  8  per  cent  of  Turkey's  im- 
ports, exporting  large  quantities  of  cotton  piece  goods  and  cot- 
ton yarn,  silk  goods,  woolens,  and  wax  matches.  Russia  also  is 
credited  with  8  per  cent,  the  principal  articles  being  sugar,  pe- 
troleum, grain,  flour,  and  alcohol.  Germany  occupies  sixth  place, 
the  principal  imports  from  that  country  being  iron  and  ironware, 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  manufactures  drugs  and  chemicals.  The 
figures  relating  to  the  trade  with  the  United  States  are  not  ac- 
curate, owing  to  the  prevailing  custom  of  crediting  the  imports 
to  the  country  under  whose  flag  the  goods  are  shipped  or  from 
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which  they  immediately  come,  and  the  same  criticism  holds  with 
regard  to  the  export  trade.  According  to  official  consular  returns 
the  totaf  exports  from  Turkey  to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$14,877,809  in  the  calendar  year  1910  and  to  $19,929,629  in  191 1. 
There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  United  States  ranks  second 
as  a  purchaser  of  Turkish  products. 

Finance  and  Banking. — The  budget  estimates  for  1911-12  were 

as  follows: 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


Land   tax 

Military  exoneration  tax 

Sheep    tax 

Customs  revenues 

Tithes    

Salt  tax 

Tobacco  

Posts  and  telegraphs.... 

Railway    

Road  tax 

Stamps    

Other   revenues 


$12,411,604 

4,488,000 

9,680,000 

20,310,400 

28,600,000 

6,146,416 

4,583,568 

3,515,908 

947,320 

2,437,327 

1,903,845 

31,872,715 


Public    debt 

Civil  list 

Legislative  body 

Finance  • 

Customs  administration. 
Posts  and  telegraphs.... 
Land  registry  dept..... 

Interior     •. 

Public    safety •» 

Foreign  affairs • 

Justice  and  public  wor- 
ship  

Public  instruction 

Public  works  and  com- 


$4740118 


2j*4*i 


5J 


GOBJB1 


M4MM 


merce 

Marine    

War    

Police   , 

Other  revenues. 


5,2tt,?K 


39,9094tt 

10,: 


Total    $126,897,103 


Total  $U4,0M,TO 


On  September  14,  1910,  the  national  debt  was  as  follows:  Se- 
cured on  Egyptian  tribute,  $81,612,951 ;  secured  on  administered 
revenues,  $394,110,156;  various  loans,  $94,917,240. 

On  November  9,  1910,  the  Government  concluded  a  loan  for 
$48,000,000  with  a  group  of  German  and  Austrian  banks,  secured 
by  the  customs  receipts  at  Constantinople.  This  loan  was  to 
cover  deficits  in  the  budget  for  two  or  three  years  and  provide 
for  payments  on  former  debts. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  piaster  valued  at  .04  cents  American 
money.    The  lira,  gold,  comprises  100  piasters. 

The  bank  tif  issue  is  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  with  a  capital 
(Nov.  30,  1910)  of  $44,000,000;  cash  on  hand,  $15,782,070;  and 
notes  in  circulation,  $4,141,500. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  Turkish  Army  is  at  present  undergoing 
reorganization  as  a  result  of  the  revolution  of  1908.  About  20 
German  army  officers  are  in  charge.  The  Empire  is  divided  in- 
to 7  army  corps  districts.  All  Mussulmans  are  liable  to  service. 
Christians  and  certain  Arabs  may  pay  an  exemption  fee.  There 
are  three  divisions  of  the  army;  the  active  army,  the  body  of 
men  corresponding  to  the  landwehr,  and  the  body  corresponding 
to  the  landsturm.  In  all,  the  service  is  for  17  years.  The  active 
troops  number  about  260,000,  the  reserves  about  120,000,  and  the 
total  is  nearly  1,000,000.     Most  of  the  troops  are  widely  dis- 
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tributed  about  the  Empire.     The  best  of  them  are  in  European 
Turkey.    In  1911,  the  military  budget  was  $39,909,188. 

The  navy  has  about  31,000  officers  and  men,  and  about  9,000 
marines.  There  are  2  admirals,  9  vice  admirals,  16  rear  admirals, 
and  879  other  officers.  In  1910,  the  navy  consisted  of  9  coast 
defense  ironclads,  5  protected  cruisers,  6  torpedo  vessels,  1  gun- 
boat, 21  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  27  torpedo  boats,  and  2  sub- 
marines. The  navy  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  British  Board 
of  six  naval  officers.  The  naval  budget  in  191 1  amounted  to 
$6,222,748. 

Trade  Routes. — Barring  Constantinople,  Haidar  Pasha,  Smyrna, 
Salonica,  and  Beirut,  no  adequate  harbors  exist  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Turkish  Empire.  Investigations  have  been  made,  plans  and 
specifications  drawn  up,  and  some  contracts  given  to  establish 
new  ports. 

On  the  Black  Sea  coast,  the  port  of  Samsoun  is  the  necessary 
complement  of  the  future  railroad  from  Samsoun  to  Sivas  and 
beyond.  Another  harbor  will  have  to  be  established  to  serve  as 
a  port  for  the  region  of  Erzerum.  Real  harbors  will  have  to 
be  constructed  at  Kerassund,  Sinope,  and  Heraclea. 

In  European  Turkey  the  harbor  of  Rodosto  has  already  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  contract. 

At  Mersine  a  harbor  will  be  built  so  as  to  afford  an  outlet  for 
the  Adana  Railway. 

Railways  had  a  mileage  (1911)  of  3,873  miles,  divided  as  to 
nationalities  as  follows:  Turkish,  932;  German,  944;  English, 
321;  Austrian,  593;  French,  1,056;  other,  26.  All  of  the  foreign 
railroads  except  the  Aidin  Railway  (English)  enjoy  a  guaranty 
by  the  Government.  During  the  last  six  years  the  Government 
has  paid  guaranties  aggregating  $18,688,722. 

Since  the  constitutional  Government  came  into  power  the  fol- 
lowing railroad  concessions  have  been  granted:  Horns-Tripoli 
(French),  66  miles;  Hodeida-Sana  (French),  186  milea;  Soma- 
Fanderma  (French),  118  miles;  Baba-Eski-Kirk-Kilisse  (Aus- 
trian), 30  miles;  Bagdad  continuation  (German),  892  miles.  With 
the  exception  of  the  latter,  none  of  the  above  lines  will  receive 
guaranties. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To  the  United  States 

Youssouf  Zia  Pacha,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 
Abdul  Hak  Hussein  Bey,  First  Secretary. 

From  the  United  States 

William  Woodville  Rockhill,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary, 

Constantinople. 
Hoffman  Philip,  Secretary  of  Embassy. 
Gabriel  Bie  Ravndal,  Consul  General,  Constantinople. 
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DETACHED  AND   TRIBUTARY  STATES 

Egypt  is  nominally  tributary  to  Turkey.  It  pays  an  annual  trib- 
ute, but  is  otherwise  outside  of  Turkish  influence.  Great  Britain's 
influence  in  Egypt  is  paramount.  The  country  will  be  found 
treated  under  its  own  head. 

The  islands  of  Crete  and  Samos,  until  1913,  were  nominally 
Turkish. 

CRETE 

The  island  of  Crete  lies  due  south  of  European  Turkey  in  the 
Mediterranean,  about  midway  between  Europe  and  Africa.     It 
was  taken  from  Venice  by  the  Turks  in  1669,  and  has  since  been 
a  province  of  that  Empire.     Throughout  the  nineteenth  century 
rebellions  were   frequent,  until,  in   1898,  the  powers  of  Europe 
intervened  and  forced  the  Turkish  Government  to  grant  autonomy 
to  the  island.     Since  that  time  it  has  been  nominally  a  part  of 
the  Empire,  but  has  paid  no  annual  tribute.     Greece  has  had  an 
active  voice  in  Cretian  affairs  for  some  years,  and  the  question 
of  the  island's  annexation  to  that  country  is  still  pending.     Crete 
now  has  its  own  constitution,  granted  in  1907,  which  provides  for 
an  assembly  of  65  members,  who  are  elected  for  a  three-year 
term.    There  is  a  High  Commissioner  appointed  by  Greece  with 
the  consent  of  the  protecting  powers. 

The  island  is  long  and  narrow,  being  some  160  miles  long,  with 
an  average  width  of  20  miles,  the  total  area  being  3,370  square 
miles.  The  census  of  1900  showed  a  population  of  310,185,  of 
whom  269,848  were  Christian,  39,496  Mussulman,  and  728  Jewish; 
and  6,113  foreigners,  of  whom  3,977  were  Greek  subjects,  and 
1,075  Turkish.  The  language  spoken  is  Greek.  Primary  educa- 
tion is  free  and  compulsory.  In  19 10  there  were  637  Christian 
primary  schools,  with  862  teachers,  and  38,642  pupils,  and  19 
Moslem  primary  schools,  with  71  teachers,  and  1,917  pupils. 
There  were  15  secondary  schools,  with  45  teachers,  and  2,378 
pupils. 

The  island  is  chiefly  agricultural  and  pastoral  in  its  industries. 
The  chief  products  are  olives  and  olive  oil,  chestnuts,  dates, 
carob  beans,  silks,  and  animal  products.  The  imports  and  exports 
in  1909  (latest  figures  published)  were  as  follows:  Imports 
$3,410,054;  exports,  $2,581,970,  a  decrease  as  compared  with  190$ 
of  $691,715  in  imports,  and  of  $994,506  in  exports,  caused  chiefly 
by  the  failure  of  the  olive  crop.  The  principal  imports  in  190a 
and  the  countries  from  which  they  were  imported,  were  as  fel- 
lows: Flour,  $707,640;  from  Italy  ($267,000),  Roumania  ($170.- 
000),  Greece  (in  transit,  $112,000),  Bulgaria  ($73,000),  Turkey, 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Russia,  Germany,  etc.  Cotton  mane- 
factures,  $316,400:  Greece  (in  transit,  $148,400),  Austria,  United 
Kingdom,  Italy,  Turkey,  Egypt,  etc.  Agricultural  machinery. 
value  not  given:  from  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  United 
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dom.  The  harvest  is  gathered  with  very  primitive  implements. 
The  only  other  imports  of  any  consequence  were  butter,  coal, 
coffee,  fish,  rice,  silks,  caustic  soda,  sugar,  timber  ($102,000), 
and  woolen  textiles. 

The  principal  exports  were  olive  oil,  $1,160,000;  carob  beans, 
$267,500;  soap,  $238,700;  wine,  cedrates,  olive,  kernel  oil,  goat- 
skins, and  valonia. 

The  total  revenue  in  1909  amounted  to  $1,186,000,  and  the  ex- 
penditure was  practically  the  same.  The  public  debt,  including  a 
recent  loan,  authorized  for  public  works,  is  $2,900,000.  The 
monetary  unit  is  the  Grecian  drachma,  valued  at  19.3  cents 
American  money.  The  Bank  of  Crete,  which  has  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000,  is  the  sole  bank  of  issue.  There  is  also  an  Agricul- 
tural Bank  which  loans  to  farmers. 


SAMOS 

Samos  is  a  small  island  (180  square  miles)  lying  close  to  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  a  short  distance  below  Smyrna.  The  island 
has  remained  a  Turkish  tributary  State  under  the  guarantee 
of  Russia,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  in  1832.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  55,000,  the  larger  proportion  being  Greeks.  The 
language  is  Greek,  and  the  religion  that  of  the  Greek  Church. 

The  chief  resources  are  agricultural.  Olives  and  olive  oil,  wine, 
and  tobacco,  are  exported.  There  are  also  extensive  grazing 
lands,  and  animal  products  figure  in  the  trade.  The  island  is 
rich  in  various  mineral  deposits,  but  there  has  been  little  system- 
atic mining.  'The  foreign  trade  in  1909  was  valued  at  $2,530,220, 
of  which  exports  were  $1,224,740,  and  imports  $1,305,480.  The 
chief  exports  were  leather,  olive  oil,  cigarettes,  brandy,  wine, 
raisins,  dates,  and  carob  beans.  The  revenue  for  1910  was  $163,- 
546,  and  the  expenditure,  $159,609.  The  public  debt,  January  I, 
1910,  was  $91,000. 

The  island  is  annually  visited  by  about  4,500  vessels,  chiefly 
Turkish,  Greek,  French,  and  Austrian. 

Bibliography. 

Turkish  Official  Almanac  (Salname). 
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URUGUAY 

(Republica  Oriental  del  Uruguay) 

Capital — Montevideo 

President — Jose  Battle  y  Ordonez  (until  March  I,  1915) 

THE  South  American  Republic  of  Uruguay  lies  upon  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  between  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Re- 
public.  It  is  separated  from  Brazil  by  the  Rivers  Cuareim 
and  Jaguarao,  and  Lake  Merim,  and  from  the  Argentine  Republic 
by  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  the  Uruguay  River.  The  country  is 
chiefly  composed  of  long,  rolling  plains,  broken  by  low  mountain 
ranges,  and  watered  by  numerous  streams. 

Early  History.— Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  who  is  credited  with  the 
discovery  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  in  1515,  attempted  to  land  upon 
Uruguayan  soil  but  was  slain  by  the  Indians.  It  was  not  until 
a  century  later  (1624)  that  permanent  settlements  were  made  by 
the  Jesuits.  The  territory  was  then  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Paraguay,  and  later  under  the  viceroyalty  of  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
Portugal  then  laid  claim  to  the  territory,  and  it  was  for  nearly 
two  centuries  a  matter  of  contention  between  the  two  powers. 
The  territory  was  finally  ceded  to  Spain  in  1777.  When  the 
South  American  countries  began  their  struggle  for  independence 
Brazil  attempted  to  annex  Uruguay,  but  the  latter  was  aided  by 
Argentina.  Both  the  larger  powers  finally  recognized  its  inde- 
pendence in  1828. 

Constitution  and  Government- — The  constitution  of  Uruguay 
was  promulgated  on  July  18,  1830,  and,  with  some  slight  amend- 
ments, is  still  in  force.  The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
compose  the  .general  assembly,  in  which  all  legislative  power  is 
vested,  and  meet  annually  from  February  15  to  June  15.  Repre- 
sentatives, the  number  of  whom  varies  with  the  population,  are 
elected  directly  by  popular  vote,  in  the  proportion  of  1  for  every 
3,000  inhabitants,  or  fraction  exceeding  2,000,  and  for  a  term  of 
three  years.  The  Senate  consists  of  19  members,  who  are  elected 
indirectly  for  a  term  of  six  years,  one  for  each  Department.  The 
Senate  is  renewed  by  thirds  every  two  years;  Every  citizen  over 
20  years  of  age  is  entitled  to  vote.  The  President  is  chosen  by  the 
general  assembly  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  may  not  be  re- 
elected for  the  term  immediately  following  his  own.  In  case  of 
the  President's  disability  or  death,  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate  assumes  the  Presidency,  as  there  is  no  Vice  President  in 
Uruguay.    The  salary  of  the  President  is  $36,000  per  annum. 

A  cabinet  of  7  ministers  is  appointed  by  the  President  and  is 
directly  responsible  to  him  and  to  the  Legislature,    The  cabinet 
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has  charge  of  the  following  departments:  Interior  and  Worship; 
Foreign  Affairs;  Public  Works;  Industries  and  Labor;  Justice 
and  Public  Instruction;  War  and  Marine;  and  Finance. 

The  judiciary  is  composed  of  two  courts  of  appeals,  and  a 
number  of  lower  courts.  The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
elected  by  the  national  assembly,  while  the  judges  of  the  other 
courts  are  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Republic  is  divided  into  19  departments,  which  are  sub- 
divided into  sections  and  districts.  The  chief  executive  of  each 
department  is  appointed  by  the  President  He  is  assisted  by  an 
administrative  council,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  by 
direct  vote. 

Area  and  Population. — Uruguay  is  the  smallest  republic  in 
South  America,  having  an  area  of  72,210  square  miles.  Advance 
figures  of  the  census  of  191 1  give  the  country  a  population  of 
1,042,680,  as  against  1,094,688  for  1909,  and  978,000  for  1902. 
The  Department  of  Montevideo  has  309,231  inhabitants.  There 
are  some  200,000  foreigners,  75,000  being  Italian,  60,000  Spanish, 
28,000  Brazilian,  16,000  Argentine,  13,000  French,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  scattered  nationalities.  There  are  about  20,000  more 
immigrants  than  emigrants  each  year,  coming  chiefly  from  Italy 
and  Spain.  In  1909  there  were  6,591  marriages,  35,663  births, 
and  15,249  deaths. 

^  Education  and  Religion. — Elementary  education  is  free  and  ob- 
ligatory. In  1909  there  were  788  public  schools,  and  263  private 
schools,  with  91,882  pupils.  There  is  also  a  preparatory  school, 
and  other  secondary  and  higher  institutions  with  a  total  of  2,591 
pupils.  The  university  at  Montevideo  had  112  instructors  and 
1,191  students.  There  are  also  normal  schools  for  both  sexes, 
agricultural  schools,  a  school  of  arts  and  trades,  religious  semi- 
naries, and  a  military  college. 

The  established  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  which  includes 
practically  all  the  people.  Other  creeds  are  permitted.  The 
Archbishop  of  Montevideo  has  2  suffragan  bishops. 

Resources  and  Industries. — The  country  is  agricultural  and 
pastoral.  A  recent  consular  report  states:  "From  Montevideo  to 
the  Brazilian  border  one  passes  through  magnificent  rolling  prai- 
ries intersected  by  numerous  more  or  less  important  streams. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile,  judging  from  the  abundant  grass  and 
growing  crops,  among  the  latter  being  fields  of  corn,  small  grains, 
and,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns,  well-cultivated  gardens  and 
fruit  orchards.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses  were  grazing,  and  at  no  time  were  we  out  of  sight  of  com- 
fortable houses.  The  roads  were  fenced  throughout  the  entire 
distance,  and  were  everywhere  fit  for  the  use  of  automobiles. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  streams  some  timber  was  to  be  seen,  al- 
though it  was  of  little  value.  To  the  north  of  Castillas  a  forest 
of  gigantic  palms  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see." 
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During  1909,  the  42,502,201  acres  in  Uruguay  were  divided  into 
43,081  estancias,  1,986,684  acres  being  devoted  to  agriculture,  for- 
ests occupying  1,065,557  acres,  the  balance,  used  as  pasture,  be- 
ing divided  into  66485  fields.  The  total  area  of  land  under 
cereal  cultivation  was  1,257,529  acres,  valued  in  1905  at  $410,- 
414,042,  whereas  in  19 10  the  value  had  increased  to  the  total 
amount  of  $933,818,656. 

Of  the  109,449  persons  employed  on  the  land  in  1909,  67,791 
were  men,  22,052  women,  and  19,606  children.  There  were  35,- 
110  proprietors  residing  on  their  estates,  the  renters  numbering 
about  15,000,  only  2,000  being  natives  of  the  country. 

The  output  of  cereals  in  1909,  being  the  latest  statistics  avail- 
able, in  tons,  was  as  follows:  Wheat,  233,910;  corn,  169464;  bar- 
ley, 3,072;  oats,  6,710;  linseed,  13,259;  and  birdseed,  no.  The 
total  value  of  the  cereal  production  for  1909  was  about  $39,258,- 
000,  with  a  wage  account  of  $4,136,000  and  176,894  tons  of  fer- 
tilizer used,  valued  at  $210,616. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  in  its  infancy,  although  in  1909 
it  furnished  a  revenue  amounting  to  $610,417,  the  acreage  being 
8,776,  which  produced  a  crop  of  3,472  tons. 

Except  the  2,010,025  acres  devoted  to  agriculture,  the  entire 
area  is  occupied  with  the  raising  of  live  stock  on  the  natural 
pasture  lands,  estimated  at  37,500,000  acres.  In  1908  there  were 
8,192,602  cattle;  26,286,296  sheep;  180,099  hogs;  19,951  goats; 
690  African  and  242,182  native  ostriches;  2,056,477  chickens; 
81,719  ducks;  70,503  turkeys;  47,246  geese;  60,737  pigeons;  and 
641,591  unspecified  poultry. 

During  1910,  898,000  cattle  were  slaughtered.  Refrigerated  and 
preserved  meatc,  wool,  and  other  animal  products  are  the  leading 
items  of  export  Refrigerated  meats  in  1910  were  valued  at 
$2,871,727. 

There  are  about  1,650,000  acres  of  forest,  but  little  timber  is 
obtained  Of  recent  years  the  State  has  taken  an  active  interest 
in  promoting  forestry. 

Many  minerals  are  found.  Coal  is  known  to  exist  in  Cerro 
Largo,  Montevideo,  and  Santa  Lucia,  and  borings  carried  on  dar- 
ing 1910  gave  satisfactory  results.  Mica  has  been  discovered 
in  the  Canelones,  manganese  is  being  developed,  gold  has  for 
years  been  worked,  petroleum  has  been  found,  and  precious  stones 
are  known  to  exist. 

Exports  and  Imports. — The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  for 
1910  was  $85,708,799,  of  which  exports  were  $41,526,309,  and  im- 
ports, $44,182,490.  The  principal  countries  of  export  were :  France. 
$9,191,260;  Belgium,  $8,018,862;  Argentina,  $5,156,857;  Brazil 
$4,242,226;  Germany,  $4,163,898;  Great  Britain,  $3,546,748;  United 
States,  $2,768,291;  Italy,  $1,639,529.  The  leading  countries  of 
import  are  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  United  States,  Italy, 
and  Argentina,  in  the  order  named.  Articles  of  trade  for  1910 
are  given  only  in  metric  tons,  and  not  by  value,  and  are  as  follows; 
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Exports 

Imports 

Articles 

Metric  tons 

Articles 

Metric  tons 

Coal  . 

Food  and  drinks 

General    merchandise. . 

Machinery    

Oils,  illuminating 

Salt    

Construction  material . 
Live  stock  products... 
Agricultural  products. . 
Other   articles 


11,702 

13,304 

74,283 

2,686 

2,961 

15,900 

12,664 

216,291 

24^13 

12,872 


Charcoal     .. 

Coal    

Food  and  drinks   , 

General     merchandise.. 

Machinery     

Oils,    illuminating: 

Salt    7. 

Wood    

Construction    material. . 
Live  stock  products.... 
Agricultural    products. 
Other    articles 


15,R# 

618,854 

113,196 

200,011 

10,694 

26,808 

67,669 

7,428 

236,926 

89,172 

48,350 

21326 


Total    276,767 


Total    1,289,791 


The  customs  revenue  for  Uruguay  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  191 1,  amounted  to  $16,071,311,  an  increase  of  $531,697  over  the 
previous  12  months. 

Finance  and  Banking— During  the  last  few  years  there  has 
been  a  surplus  in  revenue  over  expenditure.  That  of  1910  was 
$2,345,233.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  were  as  follows:  From 
customs,  $15,702,031  direct  taxes,  $6,212,915;  internal  and  con- 
sumption taxes,  $2,314480;  posts  and  telegraphs,  $673,158;  con- 
sular revenues,  $465,222 ;  total,  $25,368,806.  No  itemized  list  of  ex- 
penditures is  tmblished,  but  the  estimates  for  191 1  were:  legis- 
lature, $558,864;  presidency,  $76471;  foreign  affairs,  $534,898; 
government,  $3,412,251;  finance,  $1,523,84-3;  industries,  $2,308,794; 
public  works,  $374,322;  war  and  marine,  $3,580,740;  justice,  $323,- 
354;  national  obligations,  $16,639,724;  total,  $23,333,261. 

The  public  debt,  January  1,  191 1,  was:  Internal,  $8,013,902;  ex- 
ternal, $127,791,882;  total,  $135,805,784.  The  monetary  unit  is 
the  peso,  equivalent  to  $1.03  cents  American  money. 

The  Bank  of  the  Republic,  the  bank  of  issue,  has  had  a  capital 
of  $12408,000,  which  by  executive  decree  in  191 1  was  increased 
to  $20,680,000.  The  changes  in  its  charter  make  it  a  purely  State 
Institution.  There  are  4  British  banks,  and  one  each,  Spanish, 
Italian,  French,  and  German.  There  are  2  private  banks,  and 
various  loan  and  mortgage  houses. 

Defense. — The  personnel  of  the  army  numbers  600  officers 
and  7400  men.  The  navy  consists  of  12  small  ships,  60  officers, 
and  600  men.  Four  additional  ships  are  now  in  process  of  con- 
struction. 

Trade  Routes.— -Uruguay  is  easily  accessible  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  the  Uruguay  River,  possessing 
numerous  ports  along  the  latter,  which  afford  an  easy  and  con* 
venlent  outlet  for  its  products.  Its  principal  port  and  commercial 
center  is  Montevideo,  situated  on  the  estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  where  the  largest  ocean-going  vessels  may  enter.  The  total 
number  of  steam  vessels  arriving  at  Montevideo  during  1910  was 
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2,904  of  8,252,692  tons,  of  which  1,406  vessels  were  British,  517 
German,  268  Italian,  226  French,  and  95  American.  The 
other  ports  on  the  Atlantic  are  Maldonado,  La  Paloma,  and  La 
Coronilla,  while  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  are  Colonia,  Sauce,  Con- 
chillas,  and  Martin  Chico. 

The  excellent  and  extensive  river  system  provides  the  country 
with  over  700  miles  of  navigable  rivers,  the  most  important  being 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  Uruguay  River,  which  together  furnish 
over  500  miles.  The  Rio  Negro  is  navigable  for  ocean-going 
vessels  as  far  as  the  city  of  Mercedes,  and  above  that  for  tight- 
draft  vessels;  and  14  other  streams  are  navigable  short  distances 
for  ocean-going  vessels  and  for  small  craft  into  the  interior  of 
the  country.  The  only  lake  of  any  importance  is  Lake  Merim, 
situated  on  the  border  of  Brazil,  on  which  is  a  regular  line  of 
steamers. 

In  1910  there  were  1,472  miles  of  railway  in  operation.  During 
191 1  there  were  105  miles  constructed.  Highways  are  numerous 
and  excellent. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To  the  United  States 

Dr.    Carlos    Maria    de    Pena,    Envoy    Extraordinary   and    Minister    Plenipo- 
tentiary. 
Dr.  Alfredo  de  Castro,  First  Secretary  and  Charge  d'Affaires. 

From  the  United  States 

Nicolay    A.    Grevstad,    Envoy    Extraordinary    and    Minister    Plenipotentiary, 

Montevideo. 
R.  E.  Pennoyer,  Secretary  of  Legation. 
Frederic  W.  Goding,  Consul,  Montevideo. 
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VENEZUELA 

(Estados  Unidos  de  Venezuela) 

Capital — Caracas 

President — Juan  Vicente  Gomez  (until  191 4) 

THE  United  States  of  Venezuela  occupy  the  northernmost 
part  of  •  the  South  American  continent,  stretching  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  between  lat.  20  and  n°  N.,  and  long.  6o°  and 
740  W.,  and  are  bounded  on  the  land  side  by  Colombia,  Brazil 
and  British  Guiana.  Venezuela  may  be  geographically  divided 
into  three  distinct  zones,  viz. :  the  plains  and  river  valleys,  knowa 
as  the  llanos,  affording  excellent  pasturage  for  cattle;  the  moun- 
tain section,  formed  by  the  three  mountain  ranges;  and  the 
table-lands. 
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Early  History^— The  Venezuelan  coast  was  first  sighted  by 
jolumbus  on  August  1,  1498,  on  his  third  voyage,  and  was  ex* 
riored  by  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  Alonso  Nino,  and  .others.  The  coun- 
ry  at  that  time  was  inhabited  by  no  less  than  150  tribes  of 
ndians,  among  which  the  Caribs  and  Teques  were  the  most  war- 
ike  and  savage.  They  succeeded  for  many  years  in  preventing 
he  permanent  settlement  of  the  country.  In  1527  Ambrosio  de 
Ufinger  attempted  to  subdue  the  country,  but  met  with  little 
uccess,  and  it  was  not  until  some  twenty  years  later  that  a  settle- 
aent  in  the  interior  was  effected  by  Juan  de  Carvajal.  There 
vere  many  uprisings  by  the  Indians,  while  roving  buccaneers 
long  the  coast  increased  the  early  settlers'  difficulties.  In  1718 
he  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada  was  created,  which  included  this 
erritory.  The  first  movement  for  independence,  in  1797,  was 
insuccessful.  In  181 1  another  revolution  was  suppressed.  In 
he  year  following  Simon  Bolivar  took  up  arms  against  the 
Spanish  authorities  and  finally  defeated  the  Royalists.  This  ended 
be  Spanish  dominion  in  northern  South  America.  Venezuela 
lien  became  a  part  of  Greater  Colombia,  but  seceded  in  1830. 

Constitution  and  Government.— The  constitution  now  in  force 
}  that  of  August  5,  1909,  and  provides  for  legislative,  executive, 
nd  judicial  branches  of  the  Government.  The  legislative  au- 
tarky is  vested  in  a  Congress  composed  of  a  Senate  and  Chamber 
f  Deputies,  the  former  consisting  of  40  members  elected  for  four 
ears  by  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  States,  two  Senators 
nd  two  substitutes  for  each  State;  the  latter  composed  of  depu- 
tes, who  are  also  elected  for  four  years  by  direct  popular  vote  at 
tie  rate  of  one  deputy  for  every  35,000  inhabitants  or  fraction 
xceeding  15,000,  with  substitutes  elected  in  the  same  manner. 
Suffrage  is  possessed  by  all  citizens  who  are  21  years  old. 

Congress  meets  annually  on  April  io,  the  session  lasting  70 
ays,  which  period  may  not  be  extended,  but  it  may  be  convened 
a  extra  session  at  any  time  by  the  President. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President  elected  for  four 
ears  by  Congress.  He  receives  an  allowance  for  salary  and 
xpenses  of  $20,844.  The  President  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of 
ight  ministers,  which  he  appoints,  one  of  whom  is  the  Governor 
f  the  Federal  District,  and  a  council  of  government  of  10  mem- 
ers,  elected  by  Congress  for  four  years.  There  is  no  Vice 
'resident,  but  the  presiding  officer  of  the  council  of  government 
eplaces  the  President  in  case  of  absence,  disability,  or  death, 
lie  cabinet  has  charge  of  the  following  departments:  Interior 
delations,  Foreign  Relations,  Finance  and  Public  Credit,  War 
nd  Marine,  Promotion,   Public  Works,  and  Public  Instruction. 

The  Federal  judiciary  comprises  the  Supreme  Court,  several 
ourts  of  appeal,  and  a  number  of  minor  courts.  The  Supreme 
*ourt  justices,  seven  in  number,  are  elected  by  Congress  for 
our  years. 

The  country  is  divided  into  20  States,  2  Territories,  and  a 
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Federal  District  The  States  are  politically  equal,  each  having 
a  legislative  assembly,  a  president,  secretary-general,  and  a  coun- 
cil of  government.  The  Territories  are  administered  by  gover- 
nors appointed  by  the  presidents,  as  is  also  the  Federal  District, 
the  latter  also  having  a  municipal  council  elected  by  popular  vote. 

Area  and  Population* — The  area  of  Venezuela  is  393,976  square 
miles.  The  population  in  191 1,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  was  2,713,703.  This  shows  an  average  annual  increase 
for  five  years  of  20,000.  During  1910  there  were  82,487  births 
and  55,436  deaths.  The  people  are  mingled  Spanish  and  Indian, 
speaking  the  former  tongue. 

The  principal  cities  and  their  population  are:  Caracas,  73,000; 
Maracaibo,  50,000;  Valencia,  40,000.  Margarita  Island,  the  seat 
of  the  pearl  fisheries,  has  a  population  of  20,000. 

Education  and  Religion. — Primary  education  is  free  and  com- 
pulsory. Education  in  all  branches  is  provided  by  National, 
State,  and  private  schools.  In  1910  there  were  1,220  primary, 
60  secondary,  and  2  normal  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  about 
30,000  pupils.  There  are  54  National  and  State  colleges,  with 
a  central  university  at  Caracas,  and  a  university  at  Merida. 
Special  instruction  is  afforded  by  the  Fine  Arts  Academy,  Col- 
lege of  Engineers,  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  Nautical  School, 
and  Military  Academy. 

The  Government's  budget  of  expenses  for  191 1  contained  the 
following  items:  For  universities  in  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, $51,378;  Federal  colleges,  $67,332;  normal  schools, 
$6,440;  academies,  $46,074;  subventions  to  private  schools,  $10,- 
000;  prizes  and  premiums,  $10,000;  10  students  in  national  con* 
courses,  $2,970;  6  scientific  students  in  Europe,  $5,940;  4  students 
of  fine  arts,  in  Europe,  $4,632 ;  1  student  in  normal  school,  United 
States,  $1,505;  special  schools,  $1,667;  popular  instruction,  $ao,~ 
380;  second-grade  schools,  $60,216;  first-grade  schools,  $308,107. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  established  and  prevailing  religion. 
The  Archbishop  of  Caracas  has  5  suffragan  bishops.  Other 
creeds  have  liberty. 

Agriculture,  etc. — Venezuela  is  both  an  agricultural  and  a  min- 
ing country.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  its  three  distinct 
zones,  which  may  be  called  the  farming,  grazing,  and  forestry 
zones.  In  the  first  may  be  found  coffee  (comprising  some  200,- 
000  acres),  sugar  cane,  cacao,  tobacco,  and  various  cereals.  There 
are  some  33,000  separate  coffee  estates,  with  an  annual  export  of 
45,000  tons;  11,000  sugar  estates,  exporting  3,000  tons;  and  5,000 
cacao  estates,  exporting  17,000  tons.  A  good  grade  of  cotton 
is  cultivated,  and  is  almost  entirely  consumed  in  the  textile 
mills  operating  in  Valencia.  Rubber  and  balata  are 
exported.  A  trust  of  the  manufacturers  of  cigarettes  has 
formed  with  a  capital  of  $2412,500,  the  principal  office  and  £ 
tories  to  be  in  Caracas, 
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The  live  stock  has  always  been  a  source  of  national  wealth, 
but  the  extensive  llanos  toward  the  south  and  in  the  drainage 
area  of  the  Orinoco  River  will,  when  better  utilized,  make  of 
Venezuela  one  of  the  best  grazing  lands  in  America. 

In  1908  there  were  2,004,257  head  of  cattle;  swine,  1,618,214; 
goats,  1,667,272;  asses,  312,810;  horses,  191,079;  sheep,  176,668; 
mules,  89,186. 

Mining. — The  country  is  rich  in  minerals,  gold,  silver,  iron, 
•  copper,  and  salt  being  mined.  Coal  deposits  are  worked  in  the 
States  of  Zulia  and  Merida,  and  they  are  known  to  exist  in  the 
State  of  Falcon.  Pearl  oyster  beds  off  the  island  of  Margarita 
have  been  worked  since  the  earliest  times.  Salt  is  mined  in 
abundance,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  one  company  paying 
a  rental  to  the  Government.  The  gold  field  was  formerly  pros- 
perous, producing  $25,000,000  worth  between  1870  and  1890,  but 
at  present  only  one  mine  is  in  operation.  In  1910  the  exports 
of  this  mineral  were  valued  at  $309,287.  Copper  was  exported 
to  the  value  of  $151,505.  Iron  and  silver  mines  are  being 
opened  by  various  companies. 

The  production  of  asphalt,  however,  is  attracting  more  atten- 
tion to  this  country  than  any  other  mineral  deposit.  While  the 
"pitch  lake"  of  Trinidad,  a  surface  a  mile  and  a  half  across 
of  pure  asphaltum,  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  occurrence 
of  this  mineral  in  nature,  the  Lake  of  Bermudez,  which  covers 
1,000  acres,  is  fast  equaling  the  first  in  commercial  importance. 
Asphalt  is  also  found  in  the  Perdenales  district,  as  well  as  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Maracaibo.  In  19 10  asphalt  was  exported 
to  the  value  of  $183,133,  but  the  industry  is  assuming  increasing 
importance,  especially  for  the  United  States. 

Exports  and  Imports.— Exports,  exclusive  of  specie,  in  1912  were 
valued  at  $26,270,000;  and  imports  at  $17,954,000;  showing  a 
considerable  gain  in  two  years.  Detail  figures,  by  countries,  for 
1910  were  as  follows: 


Countries 


Exports 


Imports 


United     States $6,305,486  $3,778,538 

Great    Britain    2,109,020  3.721,948 

Germany     2,313,556  2,039,288 

France 6,625,845  998,906 

Other    countries 1,594,664  1,848,862 

Total     $17,948,570       $12,387,541 

Of  the  three  principal  articles  of  export  the  United  States 
took  of  coffee,  $3,985,492;  cacao,  $399,047;  and  balata  rubber, 
$90,645.  France,  coffee,  $2,510,530;  cacao,  $1,930,061;  balata  rub- 
ber, $836,255.  United  Kingdom,  coffee,  $23,468;  cacao,  $521,285; 
balata  rubber,  $590,644.  Germany,  coffee,  $845,681 ;  cacao,  .$877,- 
605 ;  and  balata  rubber,  $771,853. 
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The  ports  sharing  the  bulk  of  the  trade  were :  La  Guaira,  25 
per  cent;  Maracaibo,  23  per  cent;  Ciudad  Bolivar,  21  per  cent; 
Puerto  Cabello,  20  per  cent. 

Trade  by  articles  was  as  follows: 


Exports 


Articles 


Value 


Imports 


Articles  I     Value 


Coffee    $8,*D50,870  Cotton    goods f3,7 

Cacao  3,381,783  Flour 


fialata    2,193,904  Drugs  and  medicines 6&4JH1 

Animals  and  products...  1,741,970  Machinery     41T.SB 

Rubber  861,939  Wines  and  liquors 

Minerals     347,815  Canned  goods,  provisions. 

Gold   bullion 309,286                    etc    

Timber    98,360  (Ml     

All  other  articles 972,707  Woolen  goods 

All  other  articles &3fM* 


Total    $17,948,570  Total 


Finance  and  Banking. — The  official  budget  for  1913  balanced  at 
$10,500,000.  Revenue  estimates  for  the  preceding  year  were ;  Import 
customs  duties,  $4,313,550;  surtax,  $2,372,451;  cigarette  papers 
and  stamps,  $1,158,000;  salt  works,  $772,000;  liquor  taxes,  $617,- 
600;  interes't,  $57,900;  transit  tax,  $67,550;  consular  service, 
$82,990;  telegraphs  and  cables,  $46,320;  match  taxes,  $38,600; 
other  sources,  $341,484;  total,  $9,868,445. 

Out  of  this  sum  the  following  appropriations  are  to  be  made: 
Interior,  $2,152,891;  Foreign  Relations,  $196474;  Finance  and 
Public  Credit,  $3,625,679;  War  and  Marine,  $1,537,933;  Com- 
merce and  Promotion,  $653,621;  Public  Works,  $579,000;  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  $661,399;  extraordinary  expenditures,  $443,349. 

The  public  debt,  in  1912,  was  $38,435,000. 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  bolivar,  equivalent  to  19.3  cents 
American  money.  In  1896  a  law  was  passed  to  the  effect  that 
no  more  paper  money  be  issued  by  the  State,  and  no  silver  or 
nickel  money  be  coined  without  consent  of  the  Legislature. 
the  intention  being  to  issue  in  future  only  gold  coin  and  cer- 
tificates representing  gold  in  hand.  Gold  pieces  were  coined  in 
Paris,  in  1904.  to  the  value  of  $2,000,000. 

The  Bank  of  Venezuela,  capitalized  at  $2,400,000,  had,  in  1910. 
a  guarantee  fund  of  $80,541,  and  a  reserve  fund  of  $240,000,  and 
a  note  circulation  of  nearly  $400,000.  The  Bank  of  Caracas,  with  a 
capital  of  $1,200,000,  had  a  reserve  and  guarantee  fund  amounting 
in  1910  to  $199,617,  and  note  circulation  of  $155,328;  the  Bank 
of  Maracaibo,  a  capital  of  $250,000,  and  a  note  circulation 
of  $193,286.     There  are  many  smaller  banking  institutions. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  standing  army  numbers  5,632  men,  in- 
cluding commissioned  officers.  The  infantry  battalion  comprises 
4  companies  of  100  men  each,  and  there  is  also  a  squadron  of 
cavalry.     The  reserve  army  is  estimated  at  100,000. 

The  navy  consists  of  1  cruiser  of  750  tons,  1  torpedo 
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of  631  tons,  3  gunboats,  and  a  transport.     Service  in  the  navy, 
as  in  the  army,  is  compulsory.     The  personnel  of  the  navy  com- 
prises 457  officers  and  men. 
The  191 1  budget  for  defense  amounted  to  $1,537,933. 

Trade  Routes. — With  a  coast  line  of  more  than  2,000  miles, 
Venezuela  possesses  no  less  than  50  bays  and  32  ports,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  La  Guaira,  the  principal  port  and  com- 
mercial center;  Puerto  Cabello,  Guanta,  and  Cumana,  at  which 
ocean-going  vessels  call  regularly.  Ciudad  Bolivar,  on  the 
Orinoco  River,  373  miles  inland,  and  Maracaibo,  on  Lake  Mara- 
caibo,  are  the  most  important  inland  ports. 

The  waterways  form  important  routes,  there  being  70  nav- 
igable rivers,  with  a  total  navigable  length  of  over  6,000  miles, 
of  which  the  Orinoco,  with  its  tributaries,  furnishes  nearly 
4,000  miles.  The  more  important  of  the  other  navigable  rivers 
are  the  Meta,  the  Apure,  the  Portuguesa,  and  the  Yaracuy. 
Ocean-going  vessels  enter  Lake  Maracaibo,  which  covers  an  area 
of  8,000  square  miles  an3  is  navigable  in  its  entirety.  It  is 
connected  with  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela  and  the  Caribbean  Sea 
by  means  of  a  strait  34  miles  in  length  and  from  5  to  9 
miles  wide. 

The  total  length  of  railways  in  operation  in  1910  was  542  miles. 
The  number  of  lines  was  12,  with  an  invested  capital  of  over 
$4,000,000. 

The  improvement  of  national  highways  is  now  occupying  seri- 
ous attention.  During  1910  the  total  expenditure  on  road  con- 
struction and  repairs  amounted  to  $140,000;  on  streets,  $43,000; 
and  on  bridges,  $9,000.  In  191 1  this  work  was  continued  with 
vigor. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 

To  the  United  States 

Senor  Don  P.   Ezequiel  Rojas,   Envoy   Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary. 
Senor  Dr.  Don  Esteban  Gil-Borges,   First  Secretary. 

From   the    United  States 
Elliott  Northcott,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Caracas. 
Jefferson  Caffery,  Secretary  of  Legation. 
Isaac  A.  Manning,  Consul,  La  Guaira.  * 

Bibliography. 

Venezuelan  Official  Reports. 

Publications  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

U.  S.  Consular  and  Trade  Reports. 
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PART   III 

RECORDS    AND    STATISTICS 


ANNUAL  AND  SPECIAL  REPORTS 

DEPARTMENT   OF   STATE 

^^HE  Department  of  State  issues  no  annual  reports  covering 
the  activities  of  this  office,  beyond  occasional  volumes  of 
diplomatic  and  consular  correspondence  and  lists  of  diplo- 
matic and  consular  representatives. 

AMERICAN  AMBASSADORS  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY 


Country 


Name  and  State 


Salary 


Aust.-Hungary  Richard  C.   Kerens,  Mo $17,600 

Brazil    Edwin  V.  Morgan,   N.   Y 17,500 

France    Myron  T.   Herrick,   Ohio 17,500 

Germany    John  G.  A.  Leishman,  Pa 17,600 

Great  Britain   Walter   H.   Page,  N.   Y 17.500 

Italy Thomas  T.  O'Brien,  Mich 17.500 

Iapan    Larz  Anderson,  D.  C 17,500 

lexico   Henry  Lane  Wilson,  Wash 17,500 

Russia Curtis    Guild,    Mass 17,500 

Turkey   William  W.  Rockhill,  D.  C 17,500 


ENVOYS  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  MINISTERS  PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Argentina John  W.  Garrett,  Md $12,000 

Belgium  Theodore  Marburg,  Md 12,000 

Bolivia    Horace  G.  Knowlcs,  Del 10,000 

Chile    Henry  P.   Fletcher,  Pa 12,000 

China    William  J.  Calhoun,  111 12,000 

Colombia  James  T.  Du  Bois,  Pa 10,000 

Costa  Rica  Lewis  Einstein,  N.  Y 10,000 

Cuba    Arthur  M.  Beaupre,  III 12,000 

Denmark   ..Maurice  Francis  Egan,  D.  C 10,000 

Dominican  Rep William  W.  Russell,  D.   C 10,000 

Ecuador  : 10\000 

Greece    Jacob  G.  Schurman,  N.  Y.1 10,000 

Guatemala  R.  S.  Reynolds  Hitt,  111 10,000 

Haiti    Henry   W.   Furniss,    Ind 10,000 

Honduras    Chas.  Dunning  White,    N.   J 10,000 

Morocco  , 10,000 

Netherlands   Lloyd  Bryce.  N.  Y.a 12.000 

Nicaragua  Ueorge  T.  Weitzel,   Mo.... 102000 

Norway    Laurits  S.   Swenson,   Minn 10,000 

Panama H.  Percival  Dodge,  Mass 10,000 

Paraguay  Nicolay  A.  Grevstad,   Ill.». 10,000 

Persia   Charles  W.  Russell,  D.  C 10,000 

Peru H.   Clay   Howard,    Ky 10,000 

Portugal  .Cyrus   E.   Woods,   Pa 10,000 

Roumania  John  B.  Jackson,  N.  J.4 10,000 

Salvador William   Heimke,  Kan 10,000 

Siam    Fred  W.  Carpenter,  Cal 10,000 

Spain  Henry  Clay   Ide,  Vt 12,000 

Sweden  Charles    H.    Graves,    Minn 10,000 

Switzerland    Henry   S.    Boutell,    111 10,000 

Venezuela  Elliott  Northcott,  West  Va 10,000 

MINISTER  RESIDENT   AND   CONSUL  GENERAL 

Liberia    $5,000 


1  Also    to    Montenegro.     *  Also    to    Luxemburg.     ■  Also    to    Uruguay.     *  Also 
accredited  to  Bulgaria  and  Servia. 
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SECRETARIES  OF  EMBASSIES  AND  LEGATIONS 


Country 


Name  and  State 


Salary 


Argentina     Geo.  L.  Lorillard,  R.  I 

Austria-Hungary     U.  Grant  Smith,   Pa - £009 

Arthur   H.   Frazier,   Pa.   (2d  Sec.) £<W0 

Belgium     J.   Butler  Wright,  Wyo £€25 

Brazil    George  B.   Rives,  Va £000 

Chile    Rollin  B.  Harvey,  Md £C3 

China Edward  T.  Williams,  Ohio 

G.  T.  Summerlin,  La.  (2d  Sec.) 1.809 

Colombia    Leland   Harrison,    111 2,000 

Cuba    Hugh  S.  Gibson,  Cal • 2,625 

Ecuador     Rutherford  Bingham,  Mo 2.600 

France    Robt  Woods  Bliss,  N.  Y £000 

Sheld.  Whitehouse,  N.  Y.   (2d  Sec.) 2.000 

Warren  D.  Robbins,  Mass.     (3d  Sec) £S» 

Germany    Jos.  C.  Grew,   Mass 3,009 

Willing  Spencer,  Pa.   (2d  Sec.) 2,000 

A.  B.  Ruddock,  111.  (3d  Sec.) £900 

Great    Britain Irwin  B.  Laughlin,  Pa £000 

Wm.  P.   Cresson,  Nev.   (2d  Sec.) 2. 


Hallett Johnson,  N.  T.  (3d  Sec.) £200 

Guatemala     Hugh  R.  Wilson,  111. £000 

Italy Post  Wheeler,   Wash £000 

Japan    A.   Bailly-Blanchard,  La....- £000 

Chas.  Campbell,  Jr.,  Va.  (2d  Sec. ) 2-090 

Mexico Montgomery  Schuyler,   Jr.,  N.  Y £00U 

N.  O'Shaughnessy,  N.  Y.  (2d  Sec) £000 

Morocco     Cyrus  F.  Wicker,  N.  Y £*0 

Netherlands    Tames  G.    Bailey,    Ky ., £620 

Nicaragua    Arthur    M.  Jones,    N .  Y £000 

Norway    Francis  M.   Endicott*  Mass £095 

Panama 2.A09 

Paraguay     Richard  E.   Pennoyer,  Cal £009 

Persia    Craig  W.  Wadsworth,  N.  Y £<*« 

Peru Alex  R.  Magruder,  Md £*>» 

Portugal    . Wm.  W.  Andrews,  Ohio £000 

Roumania     Ralph  B.  Strassburger,  N.  Y £0*» 

Russia     Chas.   S.  Wilson,  Me £090 

Fred.  A.  Sterling,  Tex.  (2d  Sec) £000 

Salvador    Thos.   Hinckley,  D.  C - £000 

Siam     Sheldon  L.  Crosby,  N.  Y... £000 

Spain    Gu stave  Scholle,   Minn £€25 

Sweden Jordan  H.   Stabler,  Md -  £000 

Switzerland     Wm.  W.  Smith,  Ohio £000 

Turkey     Hoffman  Philip,  N.  Y £009 

G.  C.  Tarler,  N.  Y.   (2d  Sec,) £000 

Venezuela    feffcrson  Caffery,   La ., £000 

FOREIGN  EMBASSIES  AND  LEGATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Country  Representatives 


Rank 


Argentina   ..Mr.   Romulo  S.  Naon Envoy    Extraordinary    and    Minister 

Plenipotentiary. 

Mr.  Manuel  E.  Malbran First  Secretary. 

Austria-  , 

Hungary  ..Baron   Hengelmuller  von 

Hengervar Ambassador        Extraordinary        and 

Plenipotentiary. 
Count    F.    von    Brusselle- 

Schaubeck    First  Secretary. 

Belgium   ....Mr.  E.  Havenith Envoy    Extraordinary   and    Minister 

Plenipotentiary. 

Mr.   Charles   Symon Secretary. 

Bolivia Senor  Don  Ignacio  Calderon.. Envoy    Extraordinary   and 

Plenipotentiary. 
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Country 


Representatives  I  Rank 


Brazil Mr.  Domido  da  Gama Ambassador      Extraordinary      and 

Plenipotentiary. 


Mr.  J.  J5".  de_Barros  Pimentel.. Secretary. 

roy    Ext 
Plenipotentiary. 


Chile   Senor  Don  Eduardo  Suarez....  Envoy   Extraordinary   and    Minister 


Senor  Don  Alberto  Yoacham.  .First  Secretary. 

China Mr.  Chang  Yin  Tang Envoy    Extraordinary   and    Minister 

Plenipotentiary. 

Mr.  Yung  Kwai First  Secretary. 

Colombia  ...Senor  Don  Julio  Betancourt. . Envoy    Extraordinary    and   Minister 

Plenipotentiary. 

Costa  Rica.. Senor  Don  Joaquin  Bernardo 

Calvo    Envoy   Extraordinary   and   Minister 

Plenipotentiary. 

Cuba Senor  Lcdo.  Antonio  Martin 

Rivero  Envoy    Extraordinary   and  Minister 

Plenipotentiary. 

Senor  Antonio  Carrillo  de 

Albornoz   First  Secretary. 

Denmark  ...Count  Moltke Envoy    Extraordinary   and  Minister 

_      .  .  Plenipotentiary. 

Dominican 

Republic' ..Senor    Dr.    Don    Francisco   J. 

Peynado    * Envoy    Extraordinary  and  Minister 

Plenipotentiary. 

Ecuador    ...Senor  Dr.  Don  Rafael  Maria 

Arizaga    Envoy    Extraordinary   and  Minister 

Plenipotentiary. 

Senor  Don  Alfredo  Flores  y 

Caamano  First  Secretary. 

France    Mr.  J.  J.  Jusserand * Ambassador      Extraordinary      and 

Plenipotentiary. 

Mr.  de  Peretti  de  la  Rocca.... First  Secretary. 

German 

Empire    ..Count  Johann  Heinrich  von 

Bernstorff  Ambassador      Extraordinary      and 

Plenipotentiary. 

Mr.  Albert  Kienlm Secretary. 

Great 

Britain   ...Right  Hon.  James  Bryce Ambassador      Extraordinary      and 

Plenipotentiary. 

Mr.  G.  Young First  Secretary. 

Greece    Mr.  L.  A.  Coromilas Envoy   {Extraordinary   and   Minister 

Plenipotentiary. 

zogiu Chi 

Guatemala.. Joaquin  Antonio   Mendez Envoy   Extraordinary   and    Minister 


Mr.  L.  L.  Caftanzoglu Charge  6? Affaires. 


uuatemaia..joaquin  Antonio   Menaez envoy   extraordinary   and    Minister 

Plenipotentiary. 
Haiti   Mr.   Solon  Menos ».. Envoy    Extraordinary   and    Minister 

Plenipotentiary. 
Honduras. ...Dr.  Alberto  Membreno Envoy   Extraordinary   and    Minister 

Plenipotentiary. 
Italy  Marquis  Cusani  Conf alonieri. . .  Ambassador      Extraordinary      and 

Plenipotentiary. 
Japan    ."Viscount  Sutemi  China's Ambassador      Extraordinary      and 

Plenipotentiary. 

Mr.  Masanao  Hanihara First  Secretary. 

Mexico   Senor  Don  Manuel  Calero Ambassador      Extraordinary      and 

Plenipotentiary. 

Senor  Don  Carlos  Pereyra First  Secretary. 

Nether- 
lands    Jonkheer  J.  Loudon Envoy   Extraordinary  and  Minister 

Plenipotentiary. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Schmolck Secretary  of  Legation. 

Nicaragua  . .  Senor    Dr.    Don    Salvador 

Castrillo.  Jr Envoy   Extraordinary   and   Minister 

Plenipotentiary. 
Norway   ....Mr.  H.  H.  Bryn.~ ..Envoy   Extraordinary  and   Minister 

Plenipotentiary. 
Panama   ....Ramon  M.  Valdes ...Envoy   extraordinary  and   Minister 

Plenipotentiary. 
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Country 


Representatives 


Rank 


Persia   Mirza  Ali  Kuli  Khan..... Charge  d'Affaires. 

Peru    Mr.  Felipe  Pardo Envoy    Extraordinary   and 

Plenipotentiary. 
Mr.  Manuel  de  Freyre  y 

Santander  First  Secretary  and  Charge  d'Affaires. 

Portugal    ...Visconde  de  Alte • Envoy    Extraordinary   and    Minister 

Plenipotentiary. 

Russia  M.  George  Bakhmetieff Ambassador      Extraordinary      and 

Plenipotentiary. 
Mr.    Cons  tan  tin    Nabokoff First  Secretary. 


Salvador    ...Senor  Don  Federico  Mejia.... Envoy   Extraordinary   and    Minister 

Plenipotentiary. 
Siam    Prince  Traidoa  Prabandh Envoy    Extraordinary   and 


Plenipotentiary. 

troy    Extraordina 

Plenipotentiary. 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Loftus First  Secretary. 

Spain    Senor    Don    Juan    Riano    y 

Gayangos    ^nv2J    Extraordinary   and    afitM—»r 

Plenipotentiary. 
Count  Galarza «... First  Secretary. 


Sweden    ....Mr.  W.  A.  F.  Ekengren .Envoy    Extraordinary   and 

Me  • 
voy 
Plenipoten  tiary . 


Plenipotentiary. 
Switzerland.  Dr.  Paul  Ritter Envoy    Extraordinary   and 


Mr.  Henri  Martin Secretary. 

Turkey     . ...Youssouf  Zia  Pacha..* Ambassador       Extraordinary      and 

Plenipotentiary. 

Ibrahim  Zia  Bey Secretary. 

Uruguay    ...Dr.  Carlos  Maria  de  Pena. ...  Envoy    Extraordinary    and    Minister 

Plenipotentiary. 

Dr.   Alfredo  de  Castro First  Secretary. 

Venezuela  . .  Senor  Don  P.  Ezequiel  Rojas.  Envoy   Extraordinary   and    Minister 

Plenipotentiary. 
Dr.  Don  Esteban  Gil* Borges. .  First  Secretary. 


AMERICAN  CONSULAR  SERVICE 

There  are  about  1,130  consular  representatives  of  various  grades 
serving  this  country  in  foreign  capitals,  commercial  centers,  and 
ports.  Their  names  and  addresses  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of 
each  country,  treated  in  Part  II  of  this  volume.  In  addressing 
them  upon  official  matters,  however,  it  is  best  not  to  address  them 
by  name,  but  address  the  "American  Consul"  at  the  place  in  ques- 
tion, or  mark  "Official  Business"  on  the  envelope.  Such  letters 
are  opened  and  attended  to  by  the  person  who  happens  to.  be  in 
charge  of  the  office.  If  addressed  to  the  consul  by  name  they 
are  forwarded  to  him  unopened  if  he  should  be  absent,  and  a 
delay  thus  intervenes;  if  he  should,  in  the  meantime,  have  gone 
out  of  office,  they  may  wholly  escape  attention. 

The  following  consuls-general-at-large  (each  salary,  $5,000) 
represent  the  United  States  in  the  countries  named: 

George  H.  Murphy.  For  eastern  Asia,  including  the  Straits  Settlements,  Aus- 
tralia,   Oceania,   and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 

Charles  C.  Eberhardt.  For  South  America,  Central  America,  the  West  t^«*tt%  and 
Curacao. 

Alfred  L.  M.  Gottschalk.  For  European  Russia,  the  Balkan  States,  Greece.  Aata 
Minor,  Persia,  India  (as  far  as  the  western  frontier  of  the  Straits  Settle* 
ments),   and  Africa. 

James  E.  Dunning.    For  Europe,  excepting  European  Russia,  the  Balkan 
and  Greece. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1912,  contained  the  following: 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Government  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1912,  were  as  follows: 

GENERAL-FUND   RECEIPTS 

Receipts  into  the  genera]   fund,   including;  various  trust-fund 

receipts,   but  excluding  postal  revenues: 

Customs     $311,321,672.22 

Internal  revenue — 

Ordinary    1283,028,896.93 

Corporation    tax    28,583,303.73 


321,612,199.66 

Sales  of  public  lands  5,392,796.75 

Miscellaneous     53,451,796.74 

Total    9691,778,465.37 

Extraordinary  receipts    ....i 63,726,749.15 

Grand    total    * $746,606,214.52 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Disbursements  for  current  expenses  and  capital  outlays,  in- 
cluding various  trust-fund  disbursements,  but  excluding 
postal  and  Panama  Canal  disbursements  1664,568,963.47 

Panama  Canal   disbursements  - 36,327,370.66 

National-bank  note  fund: 

Redemptions    28,527,711.50 

Miscellaneous  redemptions  of  the  public  debt 120,616.03 

Total  disbursements  from  the  general  fund 8718,529,661.66 

Excess  of  receipts  over  disbursements   26,975,56X88 

in    iii 

Grand    total    * 8746,606,214.6? 

» 

GENERAL-FUND    BALANCES 

Balance  in  general  fund  June  30,  1911 $140,176,926.13 

Excess  of  general -fund  receipts  for  year 26,975,662.80 

Balance  in  general  fund  June  30,  1912 $167,162,478.99 

Of  the  receipts  in  1912,  compared  with  191 1,  customs  show 
a  decrease  of  $3, 175,399.02,  corporation  tax  of  $4,933,672.86,  sales 
of  public  lands  of  $338,840.13,  and  from  miscellaneous  sources  of 
$6,020,348.03,  while  an  increase  appears  in  internal  revenue  of 
$4,016,671.73,  and  from  the  District  of  Columbia  of  $857,678.69. 
The  net  result  is  a  decrease  in  ordinary  receipts  for  the  year  of 
$9,593,909.62.  The  net  increase  in  ordinary  disbursements  was 
$415,965.58. 

The  balance  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Panama  Canal  bonds 
under  the  terms  offered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  May 
16,  191 1,  amounting  to  $33,189,104.15,  was  paid  into  the  Treasury 
by  the  successful  bidders.  The  total  net  disbursement  for  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to  June  30, 
1 91 2,  reimbursable  from  proceeds  of  bonds  not  yet  sold,  is  $137,- 
886,359.04. 
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BUDGETS   FOR   1912  AND   1913 

Comparison  of  tfie  estimates  for  1913  with  the  appropriations 
for  1912  shows  a  decrease  in  the  1913  estimates  of  $11,835,395.13, 
as  exhibited  in  the  tables  following: 

STATEMENT  OF  ESTIMATES  OF   APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1913, 
DECREASED   UNDER   APPROPRIATIONS    FOR  1912 

(Excluding  Sinking  Fund  and  Postal  Service  Payable  from  the  Postal  Reretraes.] 


Departments,  etc. 


1913  estimates 

including 

permanent 

annual 


Legislative     

Executive     

Department  of  State 

Treasury  Department: 

Treasury   Department,    exclusive   of 
public    buildings 

Public  buildings 

New   revenue   cutters 

War  Department: 

War  Department,  exclusive  of  rivers 
and    harbors 

Rivers  and  harbors. .'. 

Navy  Department: 

Navy  Department,  exclusive  of  build* 
ing   program 

Navy  building  program 

Department   of  the  Interior: 

Department  of  the  Interior,  exclu- 
sive of  pensions  

Pensions    

Post    Office    Department,    exclusive    of 

postal  service 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.... 

Department  of  Justice 

Territorial    governments 

Independent  offices 

District  of  Columbia 


$12,992,733.68 

848.170.00 

4,665,117.41 


49,008,806.75 

6,083,100.00 

350,000.00 


122,696,206.48 
31,620,038.00 


116,246,212.46 
12,911,800.00 


38,121,214.60 
162,687,760.00 

1,642,190.00 

22,939,452.00 

16,960,268.60 

10,608,630.90 

287,700,00 

3,017.893.12 
13,579,520.60 


1912  appro- 
jMriations 
including 

permanent 
annual 


112,819,603.* 
827.410.69 

4.69J10.41 


47,702,480.31 


32^39,019.90 


114J3^2K.» 
15.082.92S.fl0 


2461^X957 
22^600^06.00 
16414.4 


SQM5M0 


22,775.000.00 

22,710.0*tflfl 

$637,920,803.35 

$648,455,68151 

47,263,760.20 

48J564,aaOL]g 

Total     

$685,184,563.65 

$697,019.968JB 

ESTIMATES  FOR   I9I4 

The  total  estimates  of  appropriations  for  ordinary  purposes 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  are  $732,556,023.03. 
These  are  exclusive  of  the  estimates  of  expenditures  for  the 
Panama  Canal,  which  may  be  .paid  from  bond  sales,  and  those 
for  the  postal  service,  which  are  repaid  from  the  postal  receipts. 
The  estimates  of  receipts,  for  the  same  period,  which  will  be 
available  for  the  general  fund — from  which  payments  on  such 
appropriations  must  be  made — are  $710,000,000.  The  estimates 
of  appropriations  for  ordinary  purposes  for  191 4  are,  therefore, 
$22,556*023.03  in  excess  of  the  estimated  revenue. 
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The  expenditures  for  the  Postal  Service  for  the  year  191 4  will 
approximate  $282,000,000,  and  under  normal  conditions  of  busi- 
ness the  postal  revenues  are  expected  to  equal  this  sum. 

It  is  estimated  that  upon  the  basis  of  existing  laws  the  ordinary 
receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1914  will  be : 

From    customs    '....: 1325,000,000.00 

From  internal  revenue,   ordinary 298,500,000.00 

From  corporation  tax    29,500,000.00 

From   miscellaneous  sources    57,000,000.00 

Total    $710,000,000.00 

The  estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1914,  as  sub-» 
mitted  by  the  executive  departments  and  offices,  are  as  follows: 

Legislative    Establishment    $13,291,983.22 

Executive    820,790.00 

Department  of   State    4.492,012.61 

Treasury  Department  58.828,870.80 

War    Department    181,080,270.00 

Navy    Department    154,301,577.53 

Department  of  the  Interior  226.623,164.53 

Post  Office  Department,  exclusive  of  postal  service  2,014,510.00 

Department  of   Agriculture   ..- 23,976,430.00 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  16,873,264.62 

Department  of  Justice    10,798,337.00 

Territorial    governments    . . ... 128,750.00 

Independent   offices    2,836,166.12 

District  of   Columbia    13,629,897.60 

Interest  on   the  public   debt   _22, 860,000.00 

Ordinary    - "   $732,556,023.03 

Panama  Canal   30,174,432.11 

Total     $762,730,455.14 

PUBLIC   DEBT 

The  public  debt  of  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  as  stated  in  the  debt  statement  of  June  30,  191 2,  is  set  forth 
in  detail  as  follows: 

Interest-bearing  debt: 

Loan   of  1926,  4   per  cent 1118,489,900.00 

Loan  of  1906-1918,  3  per  cent 63,945,460.00 

Consols  of  1930,   2   per  cent 646,250,150.00 

Panama  Canal  loan,  2  per  cent 84,631,980.00 

Panama  Canal  loan,  3  per  cent 50,000,000.00 

Postal-savings  bonds,  2%  per  cent 459,280.00 

Debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased:  $963,776,770.00 

Funded  loan   of  1891 $28,650  00 

Loan    of    1904 13.250.00 

Funded   loan    of  1907 -.  800,360.00 

Refunding    certificates    , 14,050.00 

Old    debt   904,150.26 

Debt  bearing  interest:  ""~*o7n77™        1.760,450.26 

United    States    notes    (greenbacks) $34fi,68  .016.00 

National-bank  notes,  redemption   account 24.710.831.50 

Old  demand  notes  oS'???!2 

Fractional   currency    6.866,154.90 

378.301,284.90 

Total   interest   and  noninterest -bearing   debt $i,343,838,505,16 

Certificates   and    notes   issued   on   deposits   of   coin 
and  silver  bullion: 

Gold    certificates    $1,040,057,369.00 

Silver   certificates  481-5i?»295-00 

Treasury  notes  of  1890. 2,929,000.00 

1,624,635,369.00 

Total  debt  June  30,  1912 ► $2,868,373,874.16 
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During  the  fiscal  year  19 12  there  was  an  addition  of  $459,280 
to  the  interest-bearing  debt,  caused  by  the  issue  of  postal-savings 
bonds,  authorized  by  the  act  of  June  25,  1910. 

Cash  Reserves  and  Circulation. — On  June  30,  1912,  the  gold  in 
the  Treasury  amounted  to  $1,207,464,264.22,  of  which  $1,004,524.- 
844.66  was  m  coin.  Set  apart  for  the  respective  uses,  it  was  held 
on  the  following  accounts:  Reserve  fund,  $150,000,000;  trust  funds 
(for  redemption  of  gold  certificates  in  actual  circulation),  $943,- 
435i6i8;  and  in  general  fund  f  belonging  to  the  Treasury),  $114,- 
028,646.22.  The  imports  of  gold  during  the  fiscal  year  were  $48,- 
936,500,  the  exports  $57,328,348,  and  the  net  excess  of  exports 
$8,391,848. 

The  United  States  bonds  pledged  to  secure  bank  circulation 
increased  $25,961,680  during  the  fiscal  year  and  amounted  to  $724,- 
493,740  on  June  30,  19 12.  United  States  bonds  and  other  securi- 
ties amounting  to  $48,309,500  were  held  to  secure  public  deposits 
in  national  banks.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  25, 
1910,  establishing  the  Postal-Savii.gs  System,  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  held  in  trust,  as  security  for  postal  savings,  bonds 
and  securities  amounting  to  $50,232,371.26  on  June  30,  1912. 

The  average  amount  of  national-bank  notes  in  circulation  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  was  $739,940,744,  and  the  amount  of  such  notes 
presented  for  redemption  was  $649,954,710,  or  87.84  per  cent  of 
the  average  amount  outstanding.  The  national-bank  notes  as- 
sorted and  delivered  during  the  year  amounted  to  $645,011,311,  of 
which  $198^550,800,  or  30.78  per  cent,  were  returned  to  the  respec- 
tive banks  of  issue  for  further  circulation. 

The  trust  funds,  gold,  and  silver  coins  held  to  redeem  out- 
standing notes  and  certificates,  took  on  a  growth  of  $62,919,700 
and  amounted  to  $1,524,535,369  at  the  close  of  the  year,  June 
30,  1912. 

The  redemptions  from  the  reserve  fund  during  the  fiscal  year 
were,  in  United  States  notes,  $45490,350,  and  in  Treasury  notes, 
$7,955,  making  a  total  of  $45498,305.  Under  provisions  of  the  act 
of  March  14,  1900,  the  redeemed  notes  were  exchanged  for  gold 
each  day,  and  thereby  the  reserve  was  maintained  at  the  fixed 
amount  of  $150,000,000. 

CASH  IN  THE  TREASURY  JUNE  30,  1912 

Reserve  Fund: 

Gold  coin  and  bullion  (150,000,000.00 

Trust  funds:  _  ^ 

Gold   coin   and  bullion 11,040,067,369.00 

Silver  dollars  481,549,000.00 

Silver  dollars  of  1890 2,929,000.00 

General  fund: 

In  Treasury  offices   (working  balance) 98,742,426.00 

In  banks  and  in  treasury  of  Philippine  Islands  38,362,338.84 

Bullion*    coin,    and    currency   in  Treasury..  30,047,714.76 

Total  in  General  Fund tU74&3;41S£9 
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The  aggregate  monetary  material,  both  metallic  and  paper,  and 
the  distribution  of  each  component  between  the  Treasury  and  the 
circulation,  at  the  close  of  June,  191 1,  are  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  i 


Kinds 


In  Treasury 
and  mints 


In  circulation 


Total  stock 


Gold  coin  and  bullion. 

Silver    dollars 

Subsidiary     silver 


$1,163,901,184 

492,587,318 

21,186,641 


$589,296,538 

72,446,049 

138,421,723 


$1,753,196,722 
566,033,367 
159,607,364 


1,677,674,143 

800,163,310 

2,477,837,463 

7,691,894 

8  744 

40,493,225 

338,989,122 

3,237,266 

687,701,283 

346,681,016 

3,246,000 
728,194,608 

46,193,863 

1,029,927,661 

1,078,121,524 

Aggregate  metallic  and  notes 

1,726,868,006 

1,830,090,971 

8^65,958,977 

64,502,740 
9,966,304 

930,367,929 
463,543,696 

74,458,044 

1,383,911,625 

$3,214,002,596 

$3,566,958,977 

The  original  deposits  of  gold  at  all  of  the  offices  of  the  Mint 
Service  during  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $175,383,090.  The 
total  coinage  of  the  year  amounted  to  $126,071,140.99,  of  which 
$118,925,512.50  was  gold,  $3,195,726.40  was  silver,  $2,631,903.50 
was  nickel,  and  $1,318,004.59  was  bronze. 

The  production  of  gold  in  the  United  States  for  the  calendar 
year  1910  is  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Geological  Survey,  at  4,657,017  ounces,  of  the  value  of 
$96,269,100,  and  the  production  of  silver  is  estimated  at  57,137,- 
900  fine  ounces,  of  the  commercial  value  of  $30,854,500. 

Paper  Currency; — The  notes  and  certificates  of  United  States 
paper  currency  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  1912  numbered  290,- 
809,347  pieces,  of  the  total  value  of  $916,852,000.  The  redemptions 
were  273,426,336  pieces,  of  the  total  value  of  $853,932,300.  The 
pieces  outstanding  number  327,3291,159  of  the  total  value  of  $1,872,- 
216,385.  There  is  demand  for  elasticity  in  the  denominations  as 
well  as  in  the  volume  of  currency  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  the  burden  of  supplying  the  smaller  denominations  required 
falls  upon  the  Treasury.  Through  the  process  of  redeeming  the 
larger  denominations  of  United  States  paper  currency  and  issuing 
smaller  denominations  in  lieu  thereof,  the  Treasury  has  been 
enabled  to  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  demand  for  such  bills. 

The  volume  of  United  States  notes  is  fixed  at  $346,681,016  by 
the  act  of  May  31,  1878.  The  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  14, 
1900,  authorized  changes  in  denominations  of  paper  currency 
issued  directly  by  the  Government  that  resulted  in  converting  the 
greater  part  of  the  United  States  notes  into  denominations  of  $10 
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by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1907,  at  which  time  those  outstanding 
in  said  denomination  amounted  to  $283,757,706.  Another  change 
was  authorized  by  the  act  of  March  4,  1907,  whereby  United  States 
notes  of  the  denomination  of  $10  and  above  were  converted  into 
$5  notes,  and  the  effect  has  been  a  reduction  of  the  $10  notes  out- 
standing from  $283,757,706  on  June  30,  1907,  to  $121,805,556  on 
June  30,  191 1,  while  the  $5  notes  outstanding  have  increased  from 
$6,620,115  to  $151,748,170  during  the  same  period.  These  changes 
have  been  made  in  order  to  enable  the  Treasury  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  small  denominations  of  currency. 


COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  CURRENCY 

The  annual  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  1912 
contained  the  following: 

Business  in  general  has  shared  in  the  National  prosperity  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  returns  from  national  and  other  banks  of  the 
country.  Reports  depicting  in  detail  the  items  of  assets  and  liabili- 
ties of  25,195  banks  have  been  tabulated  showing  aggregate  assets 
of  approximately  $25,000,000,000.  The  capital  of  these  financial 
institutions  amounts  to  approximately  $2,010,000,000  and  the  liabil- 
ities to  depositors  over  $17,000,000,000.  Cpmpared  with  191 1  the 
current  returns  show  increase  in  capital  of  $58,400,000,  in  deposits 
of  $1,117,000,000,  and  in  aggregate  assets,  $1,355,000,000. 

Of  the  10,285  national  banks  chartered  from  1863  to  October  31, 
19 12,  there  are  in  active  operation  7,397  banks,  as  shown  by  the 
reports  for  September  4,  19 12.  The  paid-in  capital  is  stated  at 
$1,046,012,580;  combined  surplus  and  other  undivided  profits, 
$943,756,626;  circulating  notes  outstanding,  $713,823,118;  due  to 
banks,  $2,177,488,662;  individual  deposits,  $5,891,670,007;  United 
States  deposits,  $59,227,328;  rediscounts  and  bills  payable,  $82,- 
374,789;  and  aggregate  liabilities,  $10,963,400,760. 

About  60  per  cent  of  the  banks'  loanable  funds  is  represented  by 
loans  and  discounts,  which  aggregate  $6,061,009,345.  Nearly  17 
per  cent,  or  $1,850,584,138,  is  invested  in  United  States  and  other 
bonds  and  securities,  about  7  per  cent  of  the  amount  being  invest- 
ments in  United  States  bonds,  of  which  $724,085,520  are  on  deposit 
with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  secure  national  bank 
circulation,  $46,228,460  to  secure  public  deposits,  and  $7,804,070 
held  in  bank  unpledged.  Credits  with  other  banks,  that  is  the 
amount  "due  from,"  are  $1,453*069,556;  checks  and  other  cash 
items,  including  exchanges  for  clearing  house,  are  $333,359,723; 
and  cash  in  bank,  that  is,  specie,  legal  tender  notes,  bank  notes, 
and  minor  currency,  $947,843,746;  these  two  latter  amounts,  total- 
ing $1,281,203,469,  equal  nearly  22  per  cent  of  the  liabilities  to  de- 
positors, the  actual  cash  means  being  16  per  cent  of  such  liabilities. 

On  September  1,  191 1,  there  were  in  operation  7,301  banks,  with 
capital  of  $1,025,441,384,  surplus  and  other  profits,  $904,434,537; 
circulation,  $696,982,033;  due  to  other  banks,  $2,088,187,242;  jn<fi- 
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vidual  deposits,  $5489,995,002;  United  States  deposits,  $48,343,- 
741;  rediscounts  and  bills  payable,  $78,531,117;  and  aggregate 
liabilities,  $10,379,439,384.  The  loans  and  discounts,  including 
overdrafts,  aggregated  $5,690,561,906,  or  a  fraction  less  than  55 
per  cent  of  the  banks'  total  assets. 

With  a  net  increase  during  the  year  19 12  of  96  in  number  of 
active  banks,  there  was  an  increase  in  capital  of  $20,571,195,  to- 
gether with  an  addition  of  $39,322,089  to  the  surplus  and  other 
profits.  The  increase  in  bank-note  circulation  was  $16,841,085.  In 
this  period  individual  deposits  increased  $401,674,995,  and  United 
States  deposits  $11,979,832.  On  the  credit  side  of  the  account  the 
following  increases  are  shown:  Loans  and  discounts,  $377,430,197; 
United  States  bonds,  $11,899,830;  other  bonds,  $38,810,583;  cash 
means,  $6,338,039;  and  aggregate  resources,  amounting  to  $583,- 
961,376. 

A  steady  increase  is  shown  in  the  volume  of  loans  and  dis- 
counts, while  overdrafts  declined  from  $35,950,532  on  December 
5,  191 1,  to  $20,168,074  on  September  4,  1912.  Bonds  deposited 
as  security  for  circulation  increased  from  $713,619,820  to  $724,- 
085,520,  while  the  amount  of  securities  on  account  of  Govern- 
ment deposits  increased  from  $44,978,000  to  $46,228460.  There 
was  a  material  increase  in  bonds  other  than  "Governments"  de- 
posited as  security  for  public  deposits,  as  the  rise  was  from  $25,- 
663,796  to  $32479,536.  Investments  in  bonds  and  other  securi- 
ties, excluding  United  States  bonds,  standing  at  $1,052,219,286 
in  December  last,  increased  but  slightly  until  June  14,  19 12,  when 
the  amount  reported  was  $1,077,783,000,  but  by  September  4,  in- 
vestments of  this  character  had  decreased  to  $1,072,466,088.  Im- 
mediately available  cash  amounted  to  $1,281,203,469. 

INTERNAL    REVENUE 

The  receipts  from  internal  revenue  taxes  for  the  fiscal  year 
1912,  as  shown  by  collectors'  reports,  were  $321,615,894.69,  a  net 
total  decrease  of  $910,405.04  from  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The 
decrease  was  principally  from  fermented  liquors,  $1,099,007.14, 
and  corporation  taxes,  $4,928,265.19.  The  principal  increase  was 
from   distilled   spirits,  $1,111,629.52,   and  manufactured   tobacco, 

$3>584,20i.  04. 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  collection  of  the  internal  revenue 
for  the  fiscal  year  191 2  were  $5,509,983 .94. 

The  receipts  from  internal-revenue  taxes  for  the  fiscal  year 
191 1,  as  shown  by  collectors'  reports,  were  $322,526,299.73,  a  net 
total  increase  of  $32,569,079.57  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
This  increase  was  principally  from  distilled  spirits,  manufactured 
tobacco,  fermented  liquprs,  and  special  excise  tax  on  corporations, 
as  follows:  Distilled  spirits,  $7,250,546.71;  manufactured  tobacco, 
$8,887493.53;  fermented  liquors,  $3,795,489.11;  special  excise  tax 
on  corporations,  $12,551,741.26. 
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RECEIPTS  FROM  INTERNAL  REVENUE  IN  1910  AND  1*U 


Fiscal  year  ended — 


June  30, 1910 


June  90, 1911 


Distilled     spirits 

Manufactured    tobacco 

Fermented    liquors 

Corporation    tax 

Oleomargarine    

Filled    cheese .. 

Mixed     flour 

Adulterated    butter 

Process  or  renovated  butter. 

Banks,    bankers,    etc 

Miscellaneous     


$148,029,311.64 

58,118,467.08 

00,572,288.54 

20,959,783.74 

1,099,502.84 

2,847.33 

3.06L30 

37,350.70 

121,554.73 

174.85 

1,012,897.66 


1156,279,858.26 

67,005,960.56 

64.387,777.66 

33,511,525.00 

1,000,214.79 

2,764.14 

4,7,886.00 
101,95L68 

"i,208,372.« 


*7,3 

8,887,4 

*." 
12,551,741* 


19JSHM 


195,475-H 


Total     $289,957,220.16       $322,536,299.73       132.569, 


Net     increase. 


$32,446 .87S-U 


From  statistics  compiled  by  the  "United  States  Tobacco  JournaP 
from  the  monthly  returns  of  the  Internal  Revenue  receipts,  the 
following  statistics  are  obtained  in  regard  to  the  output  of  cigar, 
cigarette,  and  tobacco  industries  throughout  the  country  for  the 
calendar  year  191 1,  in  comparison  with  the  output  for  the  pre- 
ceding year:  * 


1910 


1911 


Cigars     (number! 

Cigarettes   (number! 

Little  Cigars  .(number] 

Manufactured  Tobacco   (pounds) 


7,069,806,746 

8,644,637,090 

1,047,737,879 

444J4U60 


7.27M44.8B 
9,82SjGB2,0S 
1.267.74&JB 


DEPARTMENT  OF  WAR 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  1912,  contained 
the  following: 

The  act  of  February  2,  1901,  limits  the  President's  authority  to 
a  total  enlisted  force  in  the  Army  of  not  exceeding  100,000  men 
at  any  one  time,  including  the  Philippine  Scouts, 

Army  Strengths— On  July  1,  1912,  the  authorized  strength  of 
the  Regular  Army  was  4,812  officers  and  81,409  enlisted  men,  a 
decrease  of  36  officers  and  an  increase  of  3,886  enlisted  men  over 
the  preceding  year.  In  addition  the  authorized  strength  of  the 
Philippine  Scouts  is  180  officers  and  5,732  enlisted  men,  the  same 
as  during  the  preceding  year. 

On  June  30,  191 2,  the  actual  strength  of  the  Regular  Army  was 
4,470  officers,  and  77,835  enlisted  men,  a  total  of  82,305,  and  an 
increase  since  June  30,  191 1,  of  189  officers  and  7,834  enlisted  men, 
In  addition  to  this,  the  actual  strength  of  the  Philippine  Scoots 
on  June  30,  1912,  was  180  officers  and  5480  enlisted  men.  On  that 
date  the  Army  was  distributed  geographically  as  follows: 
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In  the  United  States  61,584 

In  Alaska    1,282 

In  the  Philippines: 

Of  the   Regular  Army    10,970 

Philippine   Scouts   5,680 

In  China  1,256 

In  Porto   Rico   614 

In  Hawaii    3.969 

In  the  Canal  Zone   821 

Troops  en  route  and  officers  at  other  foreign  stations 1,868 

Personnel. — The  following  table  shows  the  strength  of  the 
Army  by  branches  of  service,  as  per  previous  Adjutant-General's 
report: 


Branches  of  service 


Officers 


Enlisted 
men 


Total 


General    officers 

Staff  corps  and  departments. 

Engineers 

Cavalry     

Field    artillery 

Coast    Artillery    Corps 

Infantry     

Miscellaneous     


21 

•  •     •  •  « 

21 

924 

2,316 

3,940 

186 

1,817 

2,003 

760 

11,003 

11,763 

232 

4,807 

6,039 

667 

17,930 

18,597 

1,520 

23,666 

25,186 

•     •  •  • 

5,920 

5,920 

67,469          71,769 
5,100            5,266 

72,559          77,035 

MAJOR  GENERALS  OF  THE  LINE 

Date  of  appointment 

Date  of  retirement 

Leonard    Wood Aug.  8,  1903 

J.  Franklin  Bell Jan.  3,  1907 

Thomas  H.    Barry April  29,  1908 

William   H.    Carter Nov.  13,  1909 

Arthur    Murray Mar.  14,  1911 

William  W.  Wotherspoon.... May  12,  1912 


Oct.  9,  1924 

Jan.  9.  1920 

Oct.  13,  1919 

Nov.  19,  1915 

April  29,  1915 

Nov.  16,  1914 


BRIGADIER  GENERALS  OF  THE  LINE 


Frederick  Funston April  1, 

Tasker  H.  Bliss Tuly  21, 

Albert  L.  Mills May  7. 

John  J.  Pershing Sept.  20, 

Ramsay  D.   Potts Jan.  31, 

Frederick  A.    Smith Oct.  24, 

Marion  P.  Maus June  10, 

Ralph  W.  Hoyt Mar.  18, 

Montgomery  M.    Macomb Nov.  15, 

Walter  S.  Schuyler Jan.  5, 

Robert  K.  Evans Jan.  30. 

George  S.  Anderson. 


Mar.     20, 

Clarence  R.  Edwards May     12, 

Edgar  Z.  Steever Aug.      5, 


1901 
1902 
1904 
1906 
1908 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1912 
1912 


Nov.  9, 

Dec.  31, 

May  7, 

Sept.  13, 

Sept.  1, 

May  15, 

Aug.  25, 

Oct.  9, 

Oct.  12. 

April  26, 

Nov.  19, 

Sept.  30, 

Jan.  1, 

Aug.  20, 


1929 
1917 
1918 
1924 
1914 
191B 
1913 
1916 
1913 
1913 
1916 
1913 
1923 
1913 


Activities. — In  a  former  report,  the  secretary  noted  the  return 
to  their  stations  of  the  troops  which  had  been  mobilized  in  Texas 
during  the  progress  of  Madero's  revolution  against  Diaz.  Sub- 
sequently, and  owing  to  various  later  revolutions  which  were  set 
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on  foot  against  the  Government  of  President  Madero,  it  again 
became  necessary  to  patrol  the  frontier  in  aid  of  the  neutrality 
laws.  On  their  return  from  the  Philippines  the  Second  Cavalry 
were  sent  to  Fort  Bliss,  El  Paso,  and  the  Fourteenth  Cavalry  to 
Forts  Clark  and  Mcintosh.  On  September  7,  1912,  owing  to  border 
raids  by  Mexicans,  formerly  part  of  Orozco's  rebel  army,  the  Ninth 
Cavalry  was  ordered  from  Fort  D.  A  Russell  to  Douglas,  Ariz^ 
and  the  Thirteenth  Cavalry  was  ordered  to  El  Paso,  Tex.,  from 
Fort  Riley. 

The  army  is  at  present  distributed  among  49  posts,  in  24  States, 
and  31  of  these  posts  have  a  capacity  for  less  than  one  regiment 
each.  The  Secretary  therefore  recommends  the  abolishment  of 
many  smaller  posts,  and  the  concentrating  of  regiments  in  larger 
units. 

In  a  supplementary  report  dated  January  28,  1912,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  acting  upon  a  report  from  the  General  Staff,  decided  that 
no  less  than  sixteen,  and  probably  eighteen,  army  posts  should  at 
once  be  abandoned,  "in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  extravagance 
and  inefficiency  resulting  from  improper  distribution  of  the  mobile 
army." 

The  posts  condemned  are:  Apache,  Arizona;  Boise  Barracks, 
Idaho;  Brady,  Michigan;  Clark,  Texas;  George  Wright,  Washing- 
ton; Jay,  New  York;  Lincoln,  North  Dakota;  Lo^an  H.  Roots, 
Arkansas;  Mcintosh,  Texas;  Mackenzie,  Wyoming;  Madison 
Barracks,  New  York;  Meade,  South  Dakota;  Niagara,  New  York; 
Ontario,  New  York;  Wayne,  Michigan;  Whipple  Barracks, 
Arizona;  William  Henry  Harrison,  Montana,  and  Yellowstone, 
Wyoming.  Of  Fort  Apache  it  is  said  a  possibility  of  Indian  trouble 
near  this  post  still  exists,  and  that  Fort  Jay  might  be  retained  as 
headquarters  of  the  Eastern  Division  and  as  the  site  of  the  Eastern 
Military  Prison. 

There  is  another  formidable  list  of  posts  which,  while  not  rec- 
ommended for  immediate  abandonment,  are  declared  not  to  be 
located  with  a  view  of  obtaining  economy  of  administration  and 
supply,  or  a  full  measure  of  military  effectiveness.  Consequently 
their  garrisons  will  not  be  increased,  and  ultimately  will  be  with- 
drawn to  such  concentration  centers  as  Congress  may  authorize. 
These  posts  are :  Ethan  Allen,  Vermont ;  Plattsburg  Barracks,  New 
York;  Robinson.  Nebraska;  Missoula,  Montana;  Logan,  Colorado; 
Douglas,  Utah,  and  Russell,  Wyoming. 

By  the  concentration  of  the  army  in  eight  posts,  it  is  declared, 
the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  army  would  be  reduced  by 
about  $5,500,000  a  year. 

The  following  posts  are  declared  to  be  so  located  as  to  permit 
of  their  being  retained  as  strategic  concentration  points:  Fort 
Porter,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (Albany  is  suggested  as  an  alternative 
position)  ;  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.  (especially  desirable  for  a  cavalry 
brigade)  ;  Fort  McPherson,  Atlanta,  Ga.  (of  great  strategic  value 
with  reference  to  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast)  ;  Fort 
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Houston,  Texas  (the  best  strategic  position  for  the  Southern 
frontier)  ;  Fort  Lawton,  near  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Vancouver  Bar- 
racks, YVash.,  near  Portland,  and  the  Presidios  of  San  Francisco 
and  Monterey,  Cal.,  one  or  both  of  which  may  be  included  in  the 
California  strategic  group. 

A  speedy  reduction  of  the  number  of  regiments  of  troops  in  the 
Philippines  by  one-half  which  was  decided  upon  by  the  Govern- 
ment, was  carried  out  .during  the  year  1912.  Four  regiments 
of  infantry  and  two  of  cavalry  will  take  over  the  duties 
now  performed  by  twelve  regiments.  The  reduction  of  the  Philip- 
pine force  will  make  possible  the  stationing  of  a  large  number  of 
troops  in  Hawaii  a  year  or  two  earlier  than  had  been  contemplated. 
The  important  strategic  position  of  these  islands  has  long  been 
apparent  to  the  officials  of  the  War  Department,  and  a  permanent 
garrison  of  adequate  size  is  a  military  and  commercial  necessity. 
It  is  proposed  to  garrison  Hawaii  with  about  12,000  or  15,000 
troops,  as  those  islands  are  regarded  as  the  key  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
from  a  military  point  of  view. 

Organized  Militia.— The  strength  of  the  Organized  Militia,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  reports,  is  117,988  officers  and  enlisted  men; 
a  net  decrease  of  1,672  over  the  preceding  year.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  camps  of  instruction  for  officers  of  the  Infantry,  Cavalry 
and  Field  Artillery,  more  than  a  thousand  officers  of  the  Organ- 
ized Militia  served  for  periods  of  14  days  with  the  maneuver 
division  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.  Twelve  batteries  of  Field  Artillery 
were  given  instruction  with  the  Regular  Army  batteries,  and  the 
Coast  Artillery  Reserves  received  the  usual  annual  instruction 
at  fortifications. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1911,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  detach  not  exceeding  200  officers  of  the  active  list 
from  their  proper  commands  for  duty  as  inspectors  and  instruc- 
tors of  the  organized  militia,  200  additional  officers  being  created 
in  the  regular  army  to  support  this  additional  requirement.  This 
number  of  extra  officers  was  calculated  as  necessary  in  order  to 
detail  one  officer  on  duty  with  each  militia  regiment  of  infantry, 
squadron  of  cavalry,  and  battalion  of  field  artillery.  Thus  far 
one  infantry  officer  has  been  assigned  with  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory, and  officers  of  cavalry,  field  artillery,  and  coast  artillery  to 
districts  formed  from  contiguous  States  having  these  arms.  This 
number  will  be  increased  as  fast  as  the  law  can  be  carried  into 
effect  by  the  examination  and  commissioning  of  the  new  officers. 
Beneficial  and  far-reaching  results  to  the  militia  may  be  reason- 
ably expected,  but  inasmuch  as  the  officers  detailed  to  the  militia 
are  selected  because  of  their  efficiency  and  their  places  with  the 
regular  troops  must  be  filled  by  newly  appointed  officers  without 
experience,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  this  legislation  has  brought 
no  relief  to  the  regular  army,  the  discipline  and  instruction  of 
'Which  have  for  many  years  been  suffering  from  a  shortage  of 
officers. 
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The  following  is  a  roster  of  militia  by  States: 

MILITIA  IN  VARIOUS  STATES 


State 


Headquarter! 


Officers 


Alabama    

Arizona     , 

Arkansas     

California    

Colorado     

Connecticut     

Delaware    

District    of    Columbia. 

Florida     

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho     

Illinois    

Indiana    

Iowa    

Kansas    

Kentucky    

Louisiana    

Maine    

Maryland    

Massachusetts    

Michigan    

Minnesota    

Mississippi    

Missouri    

Montana    

Nebraska    

'Nevada    

New  Hampshire....... 

New  Jersey 

New    Mexico 

New  York 

North   Carolina 

North    Dakota 

Ohio    

Oklahoma     

Oregon     

Pennsylvania    . . .. 

Rhode   Island 

South    Carolina 

South   Dakota 

Tennessee    « 

Texas    

Utah 

Vermont    

Virginia    

Washington    

West   Virginia 

Wisconsin    

Wyoming 


..Montgomery  .. 

.  .Phoenix     

..Little  Rock... 
..Sacramento    .. 

..Denver    

..Hartford  ..... 
.  .Wilmington  . . 
,  .Washington  . . 
..St  Augustine.. 

..Atlanta     , 

..Honolulu     .... 

..Boise    

,  .Springfield  . . . 
.  .Indianapolis  . . 
..Des    Moines... 

..Topeka    

.  .Frankfort 
..Baton   Rouge.. 

..Augusta    

.  .Annapolis 

..Boston    

..Lansing    

..St.  Paul 

..Jackson     

.Jefferson  City. 

..Helena    

..Lincoln    


..Concord   

..Trenton 

..Santa  Fe 

..Albany    

..Raleigh    

..Bismarck    , 

..Columbus  

..Oklahoma  City. 

..Portland 

.Harrisburg    .... 
.  .Providence 

..Columbia    , 

..Watertown 

.  .Nashville    ..-.., 

,  .Austin     

,  .Salt  Lake  City. . 

..St.  Albans 

..Richmond    

.Seattle    

..Charleston  ..... 

..Madison    ....... 

.Cheyenne    


117 


ISO 

40 

IS 

101 


10s 


i» 

142 
112 


152 
440 
207 
102 


04 

122 


267 


511 
60 
167 
7B 
100 


vm 
urn 

uu 

UK 
UK 


1,7* 
U» 

urn 

um 
u» 

UK 

us 

5.40 

tm 

2.4K 

UK 

1* 

41 
UK 

118 

m 

UK 

m 

MK 

m 

UK 


127 


U» 
UK 

IK 
UK 


67 
180 

00 
102 
120 

40 


LBI 

m 


Total    0472 


*  No  organized  militia  (mustered  out  May  20.  1906). 
The  strength  of  the  organized  militia  in  1910  was  9,165 


officers  and  UOJ606 


River  and  Harbor  Improvements. — The  total  amount  aetniO* 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  connec- 
tion with  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1911,  was  $32457,012.01.  This  is  $2,842,16277 
more  than  the  expenditures  for  die  fiscal  year  1910.  In  the 
annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  are  given  tne  difrereat 
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items  for  which  the  expenditures  were  made,  and  the  different 
projects  for  river  and  harbor  improvements  are  described  in  de- 
tail, giving  a  history  of  each  project  and  a  description  of  the  work 
which  has  been  done. 

Estimates.— /The  estimates  for  the  support  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment proper  during  the  fiscal  year  1912,  involving  chiefly  things 
consumed  during  the  year,  was  $3,257,904  less  than  the  appropri- 
ations for  the  fiscal  year  191 1,  which  totaled  the  sum  of  $160,- 

I35>975. 
The  total  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1913  show  a  net  increase 

of  $4,251,854  over  the  appropriations  for  1912.  Of  this  amount 
43.5  per  cent  is  for  the  Organized  Militia ;  27.8  per  cent  for  forti- 
fications and  other  works  of  defense ;  24.9  per  cent  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Army  proper  (including  the  Military  Academy) ;  and 
the  remainder  for  miscellanies. 

The  Secretary  recommends  the  passage  of  a  volurtteers  bill  pro- 
viding the  necessary  legislation  under  which  in  time  of  war  a 
force  of  national  volunteers  can  be  created  without  delay.  Such  a 
bill  now  before  Congress  is  intended  to  provide  United  States 
volunteers  which  shall  be  called  out  after  the  organized  militia 
has  been  mustered  in.  The  machinery  for  organizing  and  calling 
out  militia  has  been  provided  by  the  law  of  May  27,  1908. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

The  annual  report  of  the  Attorney  General  for  1912  contained 
the  following: 

During  the  four  fiscal  years  1909,  1910,  191 1,  and  1912  the  total 
amount  actually  collected  and  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  through  this  department,  including  amounts  collected 
by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  in  compromise  of  claims  not  in 
suit,  was  $11,212,958.56.  The  aggregate  amount  so  collected  and 
paid  during  the  four  preceding  fiscal  years  (1905,  1906,  1907,  and 
1908)  was  $3,597442.43.  The  total  expenses  of  the  department  prop- 
er during  the  fiscal  years  1909,  1910,  191 1,  and  1912,  including  the 
offices  of  the  Attorney  General,  all  of  the  United  States  attorneys, 
and  assistants  and  special  assistants  to  those  officials,  amounted  to 
$8,756,565.23,  while  the  amounts  expended  for  the  same  purposes 
during  the  four  preceding  fiscal  years,  1905,  1906,  1907,  and  1908, 
-was  $6,366,798.  So  that  while  the  expenses  of  the  last  four  years  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  previous  four  years  by  $2,389,767.23,  the  col- 
lections during  the  last  four  years  exceeded  those  of  the  earlier 

period  by  $7,6i5>5I6.i3- 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  347  civil  cases  relat- 
ing to  the  public  domain  were  disposed  of  favorably  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, resulting  in  the  recovery  of  180,781  acres  of  public  lands, 
and  $291,503.10  in  money;  while  107  criminal  cases  for  offenses 
connected  with  public  lands  were  disposed  of,  resulting  in  the  im- 
position of  fines,  penalties,  and  costs  aggregating  $24,674.39.    Dur- 
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ing  the  four  fiscal  years  1909,  1910,  191 1,  and  1912,  1,095  ^^ 
cases  relating  to  the  public  domain  have  been  decided  favorably 
to  the  Government,  resulting  in  the  recovery  of  1,623,119  acres 
of  public  lands  and  the  collection  of  $992,263.43  in  money,  while 
455  criminal  cases  for  offenses  connected  with  public  lands  were 
disposed  of,  resulting  in  the  collection  of  fines,  penalties,  and  costs 
aggregating  $185,091.31.  There  were  pending,  undetermined,  on 
March  4,  1909,  16  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  brought  by  the  United 
States  under  the  Sherman  antitrust  law,  all  of  which  have  been 
disposed  of  except  2  now  awaiting  decision  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
Thirty-nine  criminal  indictments  and  thirty-one  civil  suits,  under 
the  Sherman  antitrust  law,  have  been  brought  since  March  4, 
1909,  and  up  to  September  1,  1912,  while  much  time  and  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  the  dissolution,  pursuant  to  decrees  of  the 
court,  of  the  American  Tobacco  Combination,  and  the  Powder 
Trust,  and  a  large  number  of  investigations  of  complaints  of 
violation  of  the  antitrust  law  carried  on  which  have  not  yet  re- 
sulted in  legal  proceedings. 

CRIMINAL   PROSECUTIONS  UNDER  THE   SHERMAN   LAW 

The  experience  of  the  last  year  in  endeavoring  to  enforce 
criminal  liability  under  the  Sherman  law  has  not  been  encouraging. 
In  the  case  of  Steers  vs.  United  States  (192  Fed.,  1)  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  in  the  sixth  circuit  affirmed  the  conviction  of  cer- 
tain defendants  in  what  were  known  as  the  "night  rider"  cases, 
for  conspiracy  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  tobacco  in  interstate 
commerce  by  violence  and  intimidation.  The  acts  of  the  defend- 
ants consisted  in  preventing  by  force  and  threats  the  shipment  of 
leaf  tobacco  from  Kentucky  into  other  States. 

The  trial  of  the  beef  packers  in  Chicago,  which  was  commenced 
December  6,  191 1,  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal  of  all  the  de- 
fendants on  March  27,  1912. 

The  trial  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  of  the  indictment  against  the  defend- 
ants who  had  united  in  what  is  known  as  the  Bath  Tub  Trust 
resulted  in  a  disagreement  of  the  jury  on  March  14,  1912. 

The  trial,  in  New  York  City,  of  the  defendants  in  United  States 
vs.  Kissell,  resulted  in  the  disagreement  of  the  jury  on  March  31, 
1912. 

The  trial  of  the  defendants  Jay  B.  Pearce  and  others,  for  com- 
bination to  prevent  the  sale  of  wall  paper  to  a  competitor,  resulted 
in  the  acquittal  of  the  defendants  by  the  jury  in  the  district  court 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  May  24,  19 12. 

Four  indictments  were  found  in  the  District  Court  of  Alaska 
against  railway  and  wharf  companies  for  conspiracy  to  monopolize 
transportation  in  that  region;  demurrers  to  two  of  the  indictment* 
were  sustained,  overruled  as  to  the  third,  and  sustained,  as  to 
certain  of  the  defendants  in  the  fourth.  The  indictments  which 
were  held  good  were  brought  to  trial  at  the  December  term. 
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A  demurrer  was  sustained  by  Judge  Putnam  in  the  district 
court  in  Boston,  Mass.,  to  one  indictment  found  against  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  and  its  officers  and  to  one  count  in  a  second 
indictment  Appeal  has  been  taken  by  the  Government  in  each 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  case  advanced  and  set  for 
hearing  in  January. 

A  demurrer  to  an  indictment  against  the  National  Cash  Register 
Co.  and  its  directors  was  overruled  by  Judge  Hollister  in  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio,  and  pleas  of  not 
guilty  being  interposed,  trial  was  commenced  in  November  of 
1912. 

Dissolution  National  Packing  Co. — Following  the  termination 
of  the  trial  of  the  indictment  of  Messrs.  Swift,  Armour,  and  the 
other  packers  in  Chicago,  steps  were  taken  by  the  officers  of  the 
National  Packing  Co.  to  accomplish  a  voluntary  dissolution  of  that 
concern.  The  National  Packing  Co.  was  organized  to  take  over 
a  large  number  of  separate  companies  engaged  in  the  meat-pack- 
ing business.  Its  stock  was  owned  by  Messrs.  Armour  &  Co., 
Swift  &  Co.,  and  Morris  &  Co.,  in  certain  proportions,  and  the 
facilities  afforded  for  meetings  of  the  representatives  of  these 
companies  as  directors  in  the  National  Packing  Co.  were,  it  was 
charged  in  the  indictment  above  mentioned,  utilized  to  restrain 
trade  and  commerce  between  these  three  separate  concerns.  The 
properties  held  by  the  National  Packing  Co.  have  been  distrib- 
uted among  its  stockholders  by  actual  conveyances.  Many  of 
these  properties  were,  although  actually  owned  by  the  National 
Packing  Co.,  operated  in  the  names  of  corporations  supposed  to 
be  independent.  They  are  now  conveyed  into  the  names  of  their 
actual  owners,  and  the  business  is  being  conducted  by  such  owners 
in  their  own  names. 

Cotton  Corner  Case. — The  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the 
circuit  court  in  New  York  sustaining  the  demurrer  to  the  indict- 
ment in  this  case,  which  was  argued  in  the  Supreme  Court  in 
October,  191 1,  was  reassigned  by  the  court  for  reargument,  and 
was  reargued  and  submitted  at  the  next  term. 

Anthracite-Coal  Combine. — The  appeal  from  the  judgment  in  the 
suit  against  the  Reading  Co.,  and  others,  as  constituting  an  illegal 
combination  of  the  anthracite-coal  producers  and  carriers  in  Penn- 
sylvania, was  argued  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  October 
term,  191 1. 

Southern  Pacific  Merger. — The  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the 
circuit  court  in  the  eighth  circuit  in  the  suit  against  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Cos.,  to  enjoin  the 
continued  control  of  the  former  by  the  latter,  was  argued  in  the 
Supreme  Court  in  April,,  1912. 

Lumber  Trust. — In  the  four  equity  suits  against  the  defendants 
known  generally  as  the  Lumber  Trust,  the  taking  of  testimony  has 
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proceeded  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  bring  the  cases  to  trial 
at  an  early  day. 

Sugar  Trust.— Demurrers  interposed  to  the  petition  in  equity 
filed  in  the  district  court  in  New  York  City  against  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  others,  were  overruled,  and  the  taking  of 
testimony  is  being  proceeded  with. 

Trans-Atlantic  Steamship  Pool. — The  demurrers  to  the  petition 
filed  January  4,  191 1,  against  the  Hamburg- American  Packet  Co., 
and  other  lines  alleged  to  be  engaged  in  a  combination  control- 
ling steerage  traffic  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  were  overruled  by  the 
four  circuit  judges  sitting  in  the  district  court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York  on  December  20,  191 1.  Two  further  suits 
have  been  brought  against  steamship  lines  charging  them  with 
combination  to  monopolize  and  illegally  restrain  commerce  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  viz. :  United  States 
vs.  American- Asiatic  Steamship  Co.  et  al.  and  the  United  States  vs. 
Prince  Line  (Ltd.)  et  al. 

Steel  Corporation. — Issue  has  been  joined  in  the  suit  in  equity 
against  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  others,  for  vio- 
lation of  sections  1  and  2  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  and  the 
taking  of  testimony  is  proceeding. 

Towing  Monopoly. — The  suit  against  the  Great  Lakes  Towing 
Co.  and  others,  alleged  to  be  engaged  in  monopolizing  the  towing 
facilities  in  the  Great  Lakes,  has  been  argued  and  submitted  to  the 
circuit  judges  sitting  in  the  district  court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio,  and  decision  is  awaited. 

Coal  Roads  Combination. — The  suit  in  equity  brought  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  against  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway 
Co.  and  other  railroads,  by  reason  of  agreements  and  arrangements 
alleged  to  constitute  a  combination  and  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
commerce  in  mining  and  transportation  of  coal,  has  been  argued 
and  submitted  to  the  circuit  judges  sitting  in  the  district  court 
and  decision  is  awaited. 

Harvester  Trust. — After  several  months  of  fruitless  negotiation 
with  the  attorneys  for  the  International  Harvester  Co.  over  propo- 
sitions made  by  them  looking  toward  a  voluntary  division  of  the 
properties  and  business  of  that  defendant,  a  petition  in  equity  was 
filed  against  it  on  April  30,  1912,  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  Minnesota,  charging  it  with  attempting  to  monopolize 
harvesting  and  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  and  twine. 
by  means  of  combinations,  conspiracies,  and  unlawful  practices. 
Issue  has  been  joined,  and  the  taking  of  testimony  is  going 
forward. 

New  Proceedings. — Petitions  in  equity  have  been  filed  in  the 
following  cases,  which  are  pending: 

United  States  vs.  National  Cash  Register  Co.  et  al.  Petition  m 
equity  filed  December  4,  191 1,  in  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
Southern  District  of  Ohio,  alleging  conspiracy  and  numerous  other 
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unlawful  acts,  resulting  in  monopoly  in  the  manufacture,  sale,  and 
shipment  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  of  cash  registers 
and  other  registering  devices,  and  praying  for  perpetual  restrain- 
ing order  giving  general  relief. 

United  States  vs.  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  et  al.  Petition  in 
equity  filed  December  12,  1911,  in  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
District  of  Massachusetts,  alleging'  combinations,  conspiracies, 
and  other  unlawful  acts  in  restraint  of  interstate  and  foreign 
trade  in  shoe  machinery,  and  praying  for  perpetual  restraining 
order,  dissolution  of  company,  and  restoration  of  normal  condi- 
tions. 

United  States  vs.  The  Keystone  Watch  Case  Company  et  al. 
Petition  in  equity  filed  December  20,  191 1,  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  alleging  unlaw- 
ful contracts,  combinations,  and  conspiracies  with  a  view  to 
monopolizing,  and  which  have  resulted  in  a  substantial  monopoly 
of  interstate  trade  and  commerce  in  filled  watch  cases  and  the 
Howard  watch,  and  praying  for  a  permanent  decree  ordering 
the  dissolution  of  the  company  and  enjoining  defendants  from 
further  committing  the  unlawful  acts  complained  of.  Issues 
joined  and  testimony  now  being  taken. 

United  States  vs.  American  Naval  Stores  Co.  et  al.  Petition 
in  equity  filed  January  8,  1912,  in  the  United  States  District  Court. 
Southern  District  of  Georgia,  alleging  unlawful  combination  and 
conspiracy  resulting  in  the  restraint  of  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  and  praying  for  specific  and  general  relief  by  per- 
petual injunction. 

-United  States  vs.  Associated  Billposters  and  Distributors  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  et  al.  Petition  in  equity  filed 
August  3,  1912,  in  the  United  States  District  Court,  Northern 
District  of  Illinois,  charging  defendants  with  engaging  in  a  com- 
bination and  conspiracy  to  place  unlawful  restraints  upon  inter- 
state and  foreign  trade  and  commerce  in  posters,  and  seeking  to 
prevent  further  action. 

United  States  vs.  Motion  Picture  Patents  Co.  et  al.  Petition 
in  equity  filed  August  15,  1912,  in  the  United  States  District 
Court,  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  to  remove  the  restraints 
which  defendants  have  imposed  upon  interstate  and  foreign  trade 
and  commerce  in  machines,  appliances,  and  apparatus. 

Coffee  Valorization. — A  petition  was  filed  May  18,  1912,  in  the 
United  States  District  Court,  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
against  Hermann  Sielcken  and  others,  to  prevent  an  undue  re- 
straint upon  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  coffee,  growing 
out  of  the  operations  of  what  is  known  as  a  valorisation  plan, 
effectuated  by  means  of  certain  contracts  between  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo,  in  Brazil,  and  a  syndicate  of  bankers  and  others,  whereby 
the  disposition  of  a  very  large  amount  of  coffee  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee,  and  competition  in  the  importation  into 
and  sale  of  such  coffee  in  the  United  States  was  controlled  by  such 
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committee,  whose  operations  resulted  in  doubling  the  retail  price 
of  coffee  in  the  American  markets.  A  motion  was  made  for  a 
temporary  injunction  to  restrain  the  sending  out  of  the  country 
of  920,000  bags  of  coffee  held  under  the  valorization  plan,  stored 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  motion  was  denied.  Demurrer  to 
the  petition  has  been  filed  by  defendant  Sielcken,  the  only  de- 
fendant other  than  the  warehouse  company  with  which  the  coffee 
was  stored  upon  whom  service  of  process  has  so  far  been  made. 

Criminal  Indictments. — Criminal  indictments  have  been  found  as 
follows : 

United  States  vs.  Joe  Cotton,  Smith  Cotton,  Walter  Barlow,  et  al. 
During  the  progress  of  a  strike  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  an 
order  was  obtained  restraining  strikers  from  committing  acts  of 
violence  against  the  company  or  its  employees,  etc. 

United  States  vs.  A.  Haines  et  al.  Four  indictments  returned 
December  16,  191 1,  in  the  southern  district  of  Florida,  against 
Haines  and  others,  for  combining,  conspiring,  and  agreeing,  under 
the  name  of  the  Longshoremen's  Association,  Local  No.  625,  to 
unlawfully  impose  fines  upon  the  Mason  Forwarding  Co. 

United  States  vs.  New  Departure  Manufacturing  Co.  et  al.  In- 
dictment returned  January  8,  1912,  in  the  western  district  of  New 
York,  against  6  corporations  and  18  individual  defendants,  charg- 
ing unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  mo- 
nopolizing the  entire  coaster-brake  business,  and  fixing  and  main- 
taining prices  for  coaster  brakes.  Plea  in  abatement  overruled 
April  2,  19 1 2. 

United  States  vs.  Calvin  N.  Payne  et  al.  Indictment  returned 
'August  29,  1912,  in  the  northern  district  of  Texas  charging  de- 
fendants with  unlawfully  and  knowingly  engaging  in  a  conspiracy 
in  restraint  of  interstate  and  foreign  trade  and  commerce  in  oils 
and  oil  products. 

United  States  vs.  Consolidated  Rendering  Co.  Indictment  returned 
October  31,  191 2,  in  the  district  of  Massachusetts,  charging  mo- 
nopoly of  interstate  trade  and  commerce  in  rendering  materials. 

United  States  vs.  Consolidated  Rendering  Company  et  al.  In- 
dictment returned  October  31,  1912,  in  the  district- of  Massachu- 
setts, charging  monopoly  of  interstate  trade  and  commerce  in 
rendering  materials. 

The  last  two  indictments  mentioned  were  brought  to  meet  de- 
fects found  by  the  court  on  demurrer  to  exist  in  indictments  previ- 
ously found. 

United  States  Prisoners. — The  number  of  United  States 
prisoners  in  confinement  in  the  United  States  penitentiaries  at 
Atlanta,  Georgia;  Leavenworth,  Kansas;  and  McNeil  Island, 
Washington;  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane;  the 
National  Training  School  for  Boys;  and  in  State  institutions 
other  than  county  jails,  on  June  30,  191 1,  was  2,547,  a  decrease 
of  80  from  the  preceding  year. 
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Of  the  number  2,067  were  confined  in  the  United  States  peni- 
tentiaries at  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Leavenworth,  Kansas;  and  McNeil 
Island,  Washington,  and  of  the  172  confined  in  State  penitenti- 
aries 71  were  confined  in  institutions  which  receive  prisoners  for 
terms  of  less  than  one  year;  103  were  confined  in  the  National 
Training  School  for  Boys  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  79  in  State 
reformatories  and  houses  of  correction.  There  were  126  United 
States  prisoners  transferred  for  treatment  to  and  confined  in  the 
Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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For  the  first  time  since  1883  the  Post  Office  Department  showed 
a  surplus  in  1911.  The  Postmaster  General's  report  for  191a 
showed  a  deficit  of  $1,785,523.10,  which  was  due  to  the  exceptional- 
ly large  use  of  franked  matter  during  the  political  elections. 

In  1909  the  postal  service  was  in  arrears  to  the  extent  of  $17,- 
479,770.47,  the  largest  deficit  on  record.  The  wiping  out  of  this 
deficit  in  two  years  was  accomplished  without  curtailment  of 
postal  facilities.  On  the  contrary,  important  extensions  have  been 
made.  The  growth  in  service,  and  revenue  and  expenditure  to 
date  are  shown  by  the  subjoined  table: 
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Estimates  and  Recommendations. — The  commission  appointed  to 
consider  rates  on  second-class  matter  reported  to  the  president,  in 
February,  1912,  recommending  an  increase  from  1  cent  to  2  cents 
a  pound  on  all  second-class  publications.  The  President  transmitted 
this  recommendation  to  Congress,  but  action  has  not  yet  been 
taken. 

There  is  a  widespread  popular  interest  in  the  plan  to  lower  the 
postage  charge  on  letters  from  2  cents  to  1  cent  an  ounce.  If  the 
rate  of  postage  on  second-class  mail  were  sufficiently  increased  to 
cover  the  cost  of  handling  and  transporting  such  mail  it  would  pave 
the  way  for  this  change.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  third  and 
fourth  classes  of  mail  matter  be  consolidated. 

A  former  recommendation  is  that  the  franking  privilege  be 
discontinued,  and  that  legislative  authority  be  granted  for  the 
use  of  special  envelopes  and  stamps  to  be  furnished  on  requisi- 
tion through  the  agency  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  This  to 
determine  the  exact  amount  of  mail  matter  carried  free  and  to 
enable  the  department  to  give  an  accurate  accounting. 

Postal  Savings  Banks. — The  work  of  establishing  postal  sav- 
ings depositories  at  presidential  post  offices  was  completed  early 
in  191 1,  and  since  then  the  system  has  been  extended  to  include 
4,004  fourth  class  post  offices,  as  well  as  645  branch  offices  and 
stations  in  the  larger  cities.  There  are  now  (1912)  12,812  de- 
positories at  which  patrons  of  the  system  may  open  accounts.  The 
number  of  depositors  has  increased  to  about  300,000  and  the 
amount  of  their  deposits  to  approximately  $28,000,000. 

Parcel  Post— The  parcel-post  system  went  into  operation  on 
January  1,  191 3.  As  the  desired  legislation  was  not  enacted  by 
Congress  until  late  in  August,  the  period  allowed  in  which  to  or- 
ganize a  service  so  extensive  was  exceedingly  brief  and  required 
energetic  measures.  When  it  is  understood  that  the  parcel  post 
reaches  every  city  and  town  served  by  the  express  companies; 
and  also,  through  the  smaller  post  offices  and  the  rural  delivery 
service,  more  than  20,000,000  people  who  hitherto  have  had 
no  such  facilities,  its  great  extent  can  be  appreciated.  It  is  the 
only  time  in  the  history  of  the  department  that  a  new  service 
extending  throughout  the  entire  country  was  put  into  immediate 
operation  as  a  whole  without  first  giving  it  trial  on  a  limited 
scale. 

Although  the  postage  rates  for  the  new  parcel-post  system  range 
considerably  lower  than  corresponding  express  charges,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  experience  will  show  them  to  be  higher  in  some  instances 
than  is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the  service  at  cost.  Like- 
wise, the  restriction  that  places  an  11 -pound  limit  on  the  weight 
of  parcels  mailed  should  be  regarded  as  merely  tentative.  After 
the  system  is  thoroughly  organized  on  that  basis  the  scope  of  the 
service  in  its  usefulness  to  the  public  should  be  still  further  en- 
larged by  increasing  the  weight  limit. 
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The  first  few  months  of  the  new  system  demonstrate  its  wide 
utility  and  success.   Forty  million  parcels  were  sent  the  first  month. 

PARCEL-POST  INFORMATION 

The  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  parcel- 
post  system  provides  that  on  and  after  January  i,  1913,  fourth- 
class  mail  matter  shall  embrace  all  other  matter,  including  farm 
and  factory  products,  not  now  embraced  by  law  in  either  the  first, 
second,  or  third  class,  not  exceeding  11  pounds  in  weight  nor 
greater  in  size  than  72  inches  in  length  and  girth  combined,  nor 
in  form  or  kind  likely  to  injure  the  person  of  any  postal  employee 
or  damage  the  mail  equipment  or  other  mail  matter,  and  not  of  a 
character  perishable  within  a  period  reasonably  required  for  trans- 
portation and  delivery.    A  special  stamp  is  required. 
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1  pound 10.06 

2  pounds 06 

3  pounds 07 

4  pounds 08 

5  pounds 09 

6  pounds 10 

7  pounds 11 

8  pounds 12 

9  pounds 13 

10  pounds 14 

U  pounds.......      .15 


10.05 

$0lO6 

10.07 

$0.06 

$0.09 

$0.10 

$0.11 

$0.12 

.06 

.10 

.12 

.14 

.16 

.19 

.21 

.24 

.11 

.14 

.17 

.20 

.23 

.28 

.31 

.96 

.14 

.18 

.22 

.26 

.30 

.37 

.41 

.48 

.17 

.22 

.27 

.32 

.37 

.46 

.51 

.60 

.20 

.26 

.32 

.38 

.44 

.55 

.61 

.72 

.28 

.30 

.37 

.44 

.51 

.64 

.71 

.84 

.26 

.34 

.42 

.50 

.58 

.73 

.81 

.96 

.29 

.88 

.47 

.56 

.65 

.82 

.91 

1.08 

.32 

.42 

.52 

.62 

.72 

.91 

1.01 

1.20 

.35 

.46 

.57 

.68 

.79 

1.00 

1.11 

1.32 

The  local  rate  is  applicable  to  parcels  intended  for  delivery  at 
the  office  of  mailing  or  on  a  rural  route  starting  therefrom. 


POSTAL  INFORMATION 
CLASSIFICATION   OF  DOMESTIC   MAIL  MATTER 

First  Class. — Includes  written  matter,  namely,  letters,  postal 
cards,  private  mailing  cards,  and  all  matter  wholly  or  partly  in 
writing,  whether  sealed  or  unsealed  (except  manuscript  copy  ac- 
companying proof-sheets  or  corrected  proof-sheets  of  the  same). 
All  matter  sealed  or  otherwise  closed  against  inspection  is  also 
of  the  first  class. 

Second  Class. — Includes  newspapers  and  periodicals  bearing 
notice  of  entry  as  second-class  matter. 

Third  Class. — Includes  miscellaneous  printed  matter,  facsimile 
copies  of  typewriting  produced  by  mechanical  process,  such  as 
the  printing  press,  mimeograph,  hektograph,  etc.,  and  matter 
bearing  hand-stamped  imprints,  correspondence  of  the  blind,  seeds, 
bulbs,  roots,  scions,  etc. 
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Fourth  Class. — Includes  all  matter  not  included  in  the  previous 
classes,  such  as  blank  cards,  paper,  address  tags  and  labels, 
calendar  pads  mainly  blank,  celluloid  printed  or  imprinted,  cigar 
bands,  cut  flowers,  dissected  maps  and  pictures,  drawings  framed 
and  un  framed,  dried  fruits,  dried  plants,  engravings  when  framed, 
letterheads,  merchandine  samples,  metals,  minerals,  oil  paintings 
framed  and  unframed,  order  blanks  and  report  forms  mainly 
blank,  and  printed  matter  on  other  material  than  paper,  etc 

RATES  OF  POSTAGE  ON  DOMESTIC  MAIL  MATTER 

First  Class. — Rate,  two  cents  an  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 
On  postal  cards  or  private  mailing  cards,  i  cent  each.  Limit 
of  weight  4  pounds. 

Second  Class. — Rate  of  postage  on  newspapers  and  periodical 
publications  of  this  class,  when  sent  by  others  than  the  publishers 
thereof,  or  a  news  agent,  is  I  cent  for  each  four  ounces  or 
fraction  thereof,  on  each  separately  addressed  copy  or  package 
of  unaddressed  copies.  Copies  of  publications  admitted  as  second- 
class  matter,  when  mailed  by  the  publishers  thereof  to  subscrib- 
ers, are  subject  to  postage  at  the  rate  of  i  cent  a  pound. 

Third  Class. — Rate,  i  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof,  on  each  individually  addressed  piece  or  parcel.  Must 
be  unsealed  to  admit  of  easy  inspection.  Limit  of  weight  4 
pounds,  except  in  single  book.  Written  designation  of  contents 
is  necessary  on  matter  mailable  as  third  class. 

Fourth  Class. — Rate,  1  cent  an  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 
Must  be  unsealed  to  admit  of  easy  inspection.  The  affixing  of 
special  delivery  ten-cent  stamps  in  addition  to  the  regular  postage 
entitles  fourth-class  matter  to  special  delivery.  Limit  of  weight, 
except  liquids  and  single  books,  4  pounds. 

The  domestic  mail  rate  applies  to  matter  addressed  to  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  Philippine  Archipelago,  Guam,  Tutuila  (including 
all  adjacent  islands  which  are  possessions  of  the  United  States), 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  includes  letters,  but  not  other  articles,  ad- 
dressed to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Newfoundland;  letters 
for  Germany,  despatched  only  by  steamers  which  land  the  mails 
at  German  ports;  matter  addressed  to  officers  or  members  of 
the  crews  of  vessels  of  war  of  the  United  States;  matter  sent 
to  the  United  States  Postal  Agency  at  Shanghai,  China,  and  with 
certain  exceptions  to  that  sent  to  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama. 

REGISTERED  MAIL 

All  kinds  of  mailable  matter  may  be  registered  at  the  rate 
of  ten  cents  for  each  package  in  addition  to  the  regular  postage, 
which  must  be  affixed.  This  matter  can  be  registered  at  all  post 
offices  in  the  United  States.  An  indemnity,  not  to  exceed  $50 
for  any  one  piece,  shall  be  paid  for  the  loss  of  first  class  reg- 
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istered  matter  mailed  at  a  United  States  post  office.  An  in- 
demnity of  any  amount  claimed  within  the  limit  of  50  francs  (ap- 
proximately $9.65)  will  be  paid  on  account  of  the  loss  of  any 
registered  article  exchanged  between  the  United  States  and  any 
foreign  country  embraced  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  and 
lost  in  the  international  mails,  except  for  the  loss  of  "Parcel 
Post"  mail. 

MONEY  ORDERS 

Domestic  money  orders  are  issued  at  post  offices  in  any  amount, 
up  to  $100.  The  rate  for  amounts  not  exceeding  $2.50  is  three 
cents,  with  graduated  charges  up  to  30  cents  for  a  $100  order. 


FOREIGN  PARCEL  POST 

Any  article  admissible  to  the  domestic  mails  of  the  United 
States  may  be  sent  in  unsealed  package  by  Parcel  Post  to  most 
of  the  foreign  countries,  a  list  of  which  can  be  had  in  the  Post 
Office  Department.  A  parcel  must  not  contain  packages  addressed 
to  persons  other  than  the  person  named  in  the  outside  address 
of  the  parcel  itself.  The  Department  is  not  responsible  for  the 
loss  or  damage  to  any  article. 


FOREIGN  POSTAGE  RATES 

Articles  for  or  from  foreign  countries  (except  Canada,  Mex- 
ico, Cuba,  and  the  Republic  of  Panama)  are  not  designated 
"first-class  matter/'  "second-class  matter,"  etc.,  but  are  classified 
as  "letters,"  "post  cards,"  "printed  matter,"  "commercial  papers," 
and  "samples  of  merchandise."     The  rates  are  as  follows: 

Letters  and  sealed  matter:  5  cents  for  the  first  ounce  and 
3  cents  for  each  additional  ounce  or  fraction. 

Post  cards:  Single,  2  cents;  double,  4  cents. 

Commercial  papers:  1  cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction,  but 
not  less  than  5  cents  on  each  packet. 

Printed  matter:  1  cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction. 

Samples  of  merchandise:  1  cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction, 
but  not  less  than  2  cents  on  each  packet. 

Domestic  postage  rates  apply  to  mail  matter  for  Canada,  Canal 
Zone,  Cuba,  Guam,  Hawaii,  Mexico,  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  Re- 
public of  Panama,  Tutuila,  and  the  United  States  Postal  Agency 
at  Shanghai.  The  domestic  rate  for  letters,  but  not  for  other 
articles,  applies  also  to  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  Newfoundland.  Letters  for  Germany  paid  at  the  Postal 
Union  rate  (5  cents  per  ounce  or  fraction  thereof)  will  be 
dispatched  by  the  fastest  steamers  aud  forwarded  via  Great 
Britain  or  France. 

The  regulations  of  the  International  Postal  Union  provide  that 
letters  and  post  cards  must  be  dispatched  to  foreign  countries 
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even  if  no  postage  whatever  is  prepaid.  Other  articles  must  be 
prepaid,  at  least  in  part.  In  all  cases -double  the  amount  of  the 
deficient  postage  is  collectible  of  the  addressee  upon  delivery. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY   * 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  1912  con- 
tained the  following: 

The  naval  force  of  the  United  States  is  now  divided  into:  (1) 
the  Atlantic  Fleet,  (2)  the  Pacific  Fleet.  (3)  the  Asiatic  Fleet, 
(4)  the  Atlantic  Torpedo  Fleet,  (5)  the  Pacific  Torpedo  Fleet, 
(6)  Unattached  Vessels. 

Throughout  the  fiscal  year  the  Atlantic  Fleet  was  under  the 
command  of  Rear  Admiral  Hugo  Osterhaus.  No  foreign  cruises 
were  made  during  the  year.  On  October  14,  1912,  the  ships  as- 
sembled at  New  York  were  inspected  in  the  forenoon  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the 
President  inspected  the  fleet,  and  on  the  following  day  reviewed 
it  as  the  ships  passed  out  of  the  harbor  in  fleet  formation. 

During  the  review  there  were  31  battleships,  4  armored  cruisers, 
and  88  smaller  vessels,  representing  a  total  displacement  of  720,486 
tons.  There  were  attached  to  these  vessels  1,300  officers  and  27,464 
enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

The  Pacific  Fleet,  consisting  of  two  divisions  of  armored 
cruisers,  three  in  the  first  division  and  two  in  the  second,  was 
under  the  command  of  Rear-Admiral  Chauncey  Thomas  until 
March  7,  1912.  On  that  date,  Rear-Admiral  W.  H.  H.  Souther- 
land  assumed  command,  the  West  Virginia  being  detached  and 
placed  in  reserve,  due  to  shortage  of  personnel,  and  the  remaining 
four  vessels  united  in  one  division. 

The  entire  naval  force  of  the  United  States,  on  January  1,  1913, 
was  as  follows : 


Built 


No. 


Tons 


Building 


No. 


Tons 


Battleships   (Dreadnought  type) 8  167,660 

Battleships   (Pre dreadnought) 26  384,146 

Coast-defense  vessels  4  12,900 

Armored  cruisers    11  149,296 

Cruisers 15  73,760 

Torpedo  boat  destroyers  42  25,772 

Torpedo  boats 20  3,771 

Submarines 28  5,813 

Total   tonnage    773,107 


8 

• . 
16 


109.000 

•  •  »  •  •  • 

8,270 

"i.i" 


125,238 


A  total  of  41  battleships,  with  a  proportional  number  of  other 
fighting  and  auxiliary  vessels  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary, 
the  least  that  will  place  this  country  on  a  safe  basis  in  its  relations 
with  other  world  powers.  This  number  should  be  reached  as  soon 
as  practicable  and  then  the  fleet  should  be  kept  up  to  its  standard 
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rength  by  replacing  obsolete  vessels  with  new  ones  by  a  uniform 
sarly  replacement  program. 

The  mobilization  of  the  fleet  demonstrated  the  need  of  battle 
misers  and  of  smaller  vessels,  such  as  scouts,  destroyers,  gun- 
oats,  submarines,  colliers,  and  ammunition  ships. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  battleships  in  commission  and  building: 


Vessel 


Guns 


Indiana     1891  10,288 

Massachusetts   - 1891  10,288 

Oregon 1891  10,288 

Iowa     1893  11,846 

Kearsarge    1896  11,520 

Kentucky     1896  11,620 

Alabama     1896  11,552 

Illinois     1897  11,662 

Wisconsin    1897  11,552 

Maine    1899  12,500 

Ohio    1899  12,500 

Missouri 1900  12,500 

Georgia     1901  14,948 

Virginia    1902  14,948 

Nebraska    1902  14,948 

New    Jersey 1902  14,948 

Rhode  Island 1902  14,948 

Connecticut    1903  16,000 

Louisiana    1903  16,000 

Minnesota    1903  16,000 

Vermont     1904  16,000 

Kansas    1904  16,000 

Idaho     1904  13,000 

Mississippi    1904  18,000 

New    Hampshire 1905  16,000 

Michigan    1906  16,000 

South    Carolina 1906  16,000 

Delaware    1907  20,000 

North   Dakota 1907  20,000 

Florida   1909  21,825 

Utah    1909  21,825 

Arkansas   1910  26,000 

Wyoming 1910  26,000 

New  York 1911  27,000 

Texas     1911  27,000 

Oklahoma    1912  27,500 

Nevada    1912  27,500 

•Main  armament  only. 

Building   Program   and   Estimates On   January    1,    1912,   the 

United  States  had  in  course  of  construction,  2  first-class  Battle- 
ships, 15  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  4  colliers,  1  gunboat,  and  16 
submarines. 

The  naval  budget  for  1912  amounted  to  $129,000,000,  which  sum 
included  provision  for  the  two  superdreadnoughts.  This  figure 
marks  low  water  in  the  retrenchment  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion, so  far  as  the  navy  is  concerned.  Th*  estimates  are  the 
same  as  the  appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  These 
appropriations  were  $5,000,000  less  than  the  estimates  for  the 
preceding  year,  and  these,  in  turn,  were  $10,000,000  less  than 
the  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1908-09. 


15.56 

37 

18.21 

34 

16.79 

85 

17.09 

32 

16.82 

32 

16.90 

44 

17.01 

43 

17.46 

36 

17.17 

37 

13.00 

38 

17.82 

38 

18.16 

36 

19.26 

68 

19.01 

48 

19.08 

60 

19.18 

48 

19.01 

46 

18.78 

74 

18.82 

60 

18.86 

66 

18.33 

66 

18.09 

67 

17.12 

40 

17.11 

40 

18.16 

66 

18.79 

40 

18.86 

84 

ZL66 

34 

21.01 

34 

20.76 

•10 

20.76 

•10 

20.60 

•12 

20.50 

•12 

2L00 

no 

21.00 

•10 

21.00 

•10 

21.00 

•10 
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Personnel. — The  personnel  of  the  navy  on  January  1,  1912,  was 
as  follows:  Rear  Admirals,  30;  captains  and  commanders,  212; 
other  line  officers,  1,114;  midshipmen  at  sea,  287;  medical  officers, 
348;  pay  officers,  202;  chaplains,  24;  warrant  officers,  645;  en- 
listed men,  47,500;  marine  officers,  334;  enlisted  men  (marines), 
9,521.    Total,  60,217. 

The  United  States  now  has,  temporarily,  as  extra  numbers,  doe 
to  promotion  for  war  service,  and  to  officers  restricted  by  law  to 
engineering  duty  on  shore  only,  12  flag  officers;  26  captains;  4 
commanders;  11  lieutenant  commanders,  and  1  lieutenant,  these 
figures  being  subject  to  change. 

The  ranking  officers  are  as  follows: 


Name 


Date  of 
Commission 


Date  of 
Retirement 


Admiral : 

George   Dewey Mar. 

Rear  Admirals: 

Joseph  B.   Murdock Nov. 

Hugo  Osterhaus  Dec. 

Charles  E.  Vreeland Dec. 

Aaron    Ward - Jan. 

William  H.  H.  Sontherland May 

Albert  Mertz Oct. 

Vincendon  L.  Cottman Nov. 

Thomas  B.  Howard... Not. 

Walter  C.  Cowles 

Austin   M.    Knight 

Charles  J.  Badger 

Reginald  F.  Nicholson May 

Charles  B.  T.  Moore June 

Alfred    Reynolds July 

Bradley  A.  Fiske Aug. 

George  B.  Ransom Sept. 

John  R.  Edwards ." Sept. 

James  M.  Helm Sept. 

Albert  B.  Willits Sept. 

Cameron  McR.  Winslow Sept. 

Nathaniel  R.  Usher Sept. 

Frank   F.    Fletcher Oct. 

Frank  E.  Beatty Apr. 

Robert  M.  Doyle June* 


2,   1899 


20, 
4, 
27, 
9, 

k 

7, 
14, 
14, 
29, 

8, 

1», 
14, 
13, 

8, 
14. 
14, 
14. 
14. 
14, 
14, 
17. 
27. 

7, 


1909 
1909 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1912 
1912 


Feb.  13, 

iune  15. 

far.  10. 

Oct.  10, 

July  10, 

Mar.  26, 

Feb.  13, 

Aug.  10, 

July  11. 

Dec  IB, 

Aug.  0, 

Dec  15 

uly  29, 

ept  7, 

une  1?% 

une  28* 

uly  9, 
16. 

Mar.  7, 

July  29, 

Apr.  7, 

Not.  23, 

Not.  26, 

May  6, 


I 


ins 

1313 
1914 
1913 
1914 
191* 
1914 
191C 
1915 
1916 
1915 
1914 
1915 
1915 
1916 
1913 
1915 
1917 
19U 
1916 
1917 
1917 
tlSlS 
J915 


Naval  Militia. — At  present  there  are  23  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  supporting  Naval  Militia  organizations,  aggregatihg 
a  force  of  approximately  6,800  men  and  600  officers,  a  total  lof 
about  7400  naval  militiamen,  organized  under  the  laws  of  tjhe 
different  States  bordering  upon  the  seas  and  upon  the  Gr£at 
Lakes.  Naval  Militia  organizations  have  in  the  past  year  b£en 
formed  in  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Florida,  (ag- 
gregating about  660  officers  and  men. 

To  the  Naval  Militia  service  are  assigned  34  vessels,  seven  of 
which  are  assigned  to  general  duty  with  the  status  of  "reserve 
commission." 

Comparative  Naval  Strength  of  the  Powers. — The  subjoined 
tables,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Intelligence,  show  the 
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relative  strength  of  the  various  naval  powers  of  the  world,  on 
January  I,  1912: 

VESSELS  BUILT 


England    

Germany    

United    States. 
France    ....... 

J»P*n   

Russia    

Italy   

Austria    


Battle- 

Armored 

Cruisers 

Destroy- 

Torpedo 

Sub- 

ships 

Cruisers 

ers 

boats 

marines 

54 

39 

79 

192 

69 

66 

28 

11 

39 

109 

22 

14 

81 

12 

30 

36 

28 

20 

20 

22 

10 

72 

200 

66 

18 

13 

16 

68 

69 

10 

9 

6 

11 

96 

29 

81 

8 

10 

6 

22 

46 

9 

6 

3 

6 

14 

43 

6 

VESSELS  BUILDING  OR  AUTHORIZED 


Battle- 
ships 


Armored 
Cruisers 


Cruisers 


Destroy- 
ers 


Torpedo 
boats 


Sub- 
marines 


England    

Germany  

United  States. 
France  

t»l»?   

Russia   

Italy   

Austria    


10 

m 

0 

10 

81 

0 

17 

9 

3 

6 

12 

0 

10 

6 

0 

1 

14 

0 

18 

4 

0 

0 

13 

0 

16 

3 

4 

3 

2 

0 

3 

7 

0 

0 

13 

0 

8 

4 

0 

3 

10 

46 

11 

4 

0 

3 

6 

12 

6 

A  special  bulletin  from  the  Navy  Department,  January  22,  1912, 
was  as  follows: 

With  the  completion  of  all  vessels  now  under  construction  or 
authorized  the  United  States  will  have  a  fleet  of  382  vessels  of 
all  classes,  with  an  aggregate  displacement  of  nearly  a  million  and 
a  half  tons.  Eleven  of  the  ships,  weighing  30,300  tons,  are  unfit 
for  sea  service. 

There  are  thirty-two  vessels  now  under  construction  for  the 
navy,  and  twenty-four  more  with  a  total  displacement  of  344,570 
tons  have  been  authorized.  Total  displacement  of  vessels  of  all 
classes  of  the  navy  as  it  stands  to-day  is  1,126,715,  including  tugs 
and  auxiliaries. 

The  warship  tonnage  is  757,711,  putting  the  American  navy  next 
to  Great  Britain  with  1,896,149  tons;  Germany  third  with  749,699 
tons;  France  fourth  with  630,705  tons;  Japan  fifth  with  421,369 
tons;  Russia  sixth  with  297,819  tons;  Italy  seventh  with  203,812 
tons;  and  Austria  eighth  with  167,993  tons- 

Were  all  the  vessels  now  building  completed,  however,  Germany 
would  take  second  place  with  1,087,399  tons  and  this  country's 
total  would  be  increased  only  to  885,866.  Great  Britain  would 
still  hold  first  place  with  2,324,579, 

The  American  building  program  for  1912,  in  regard  to  authoriz- 
ing two  new  battleships,  was  a  matter  of  some  doubt  earlv  in 
February,  owing  to  adverse  action  of  the  House  Naval  Committee, 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary,  for  the  fiscal  year  1912, 
was  largely  a  summary  of  the  separate  reports  of  the  important 
Bureaus  and  Divisions  of  this  Department.  The  separate  reports 
ere  summarized  in  the  subjoined  pages. 


BUREAU    OF    PENSIONS 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  the  sum  of  $152,- 
986,433  was  paid  as  pensions,  a  decrease  of  $4,338,726  from  last 
year,  making  the  total  amount  paid  in  pensions  since  the  Civil 
War,  $4,286,922,719.  There  were  33,891  names  dropped  from  the 
roll  and  1,513  added.  The  total  number  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
860,294,  the  smallest  since  1892.  The  table  below  is  itemized  for 
the  preceding  year. 

The  amounts  that  have  been  paid  for  pensions  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Government  to  June  30,  1912,  are  as  follows: 

War  of  the  Revolution  (estimate) $70,000,00(100 

War  of  1812    (service  pension)    45,890,843.39 

Indian   wars    (service    pension) 11,713,609  51 

War  with    Mexico    (service   pension) 46,447,6?2L44 

Civil    War    4,129,099,071.90 

War  with  Spain  and  insurrection  in    Philippine  Islands 38,114.062.42 

Regular    establishment    25,014,227.64 

Unclassified     s lfi.4fiS.47G.43 

Total   disbursements   for   pensions    |4.3S3,368,16U8 


PENSIONERS  IN  EACH  STATE 


Alabama   3,648 

Alaska  Territory 83 

Arizona    • 838 

Arkansas    10,567 

California    29,681 

Colorado 9.138 

Connecticut   11.201 

Delaware   2.655 

Dist.  of  Columbia 8,241 

Florida    4.747 

Georgia  3,386 

Idaho   2,563 

Illinois    61.374 

Indiana    64,290 

Iowa    31,402 

Kansas    34.725 

Kentucky  23.701 

Louisiana 6.369 

Maine    15.891 

Maryland    12.015 

Massachusetts  37,301 

Michigan    37,50* 

Minnesota   15,217 

Mississippi  - 4,606 

Missouri  44,277 

Montana    2,438 

Nebraska    14,635 


Nevada   415 

New  Hampshire  7,10t 

New    Jersey ~.  90,978 

New    Mexico 2.134 

New    York 75.1» 

North    Carolina 3,897 

North     Dakota 1,780 

Ohio     86.474 

Oklahoma   12J19 

Oregon 8J&9 

Pennsylvania   86,672 

Rhode    Island 6,9*9 

South     Carolina 1,924 

South     Dakota 6,339 

Tennessee     17,311 

Texas     9,149 

Utah     U10 

Vermont    7.214 

Virginia     8,319 

Washington     11.606 

West    Virginia 11,289 

Wisconsin     - 21 .928 

Wyoming     9K 

Insular    Possessions 178 

Foreign     5.476 

Total     
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The  amount  disbursed  for  pensions  from  1790  to  1865  was  $9*V 
445,444.  In  1866  there  were  126,722  pensioners;  in  1870,  198,606; 
and  in  1880,  250,802,  the  annual  disbursement  reaching  $56,000,000 
in  that  year.    The  record  by  years  since  that  date  is  as  follows : 


Fiscal  year 


Paid  aa 
pensions 


Cost  main- 
tenance, and 
expenses 


1881    $50,583,406  $1,072,059 

1882    54,313,172  1,466,236 

1888    60,427.573  2,591,648 

1884    57,912,387  2,835,181 

1886    65,171,937  3,392,576 

1886    64,091.142  8,246,016 

1887    78,762,997  8,753,400 

U88    78,960,601  3,616,057 

1889    88,842,720  3,466,968 

1890 106,093,860  3,526,382 

1891    117312,690  4,700,636 

1892    139,394,147  4,898,666 

1898    156,906,637  4,867,734 

1894    139,986,726  3,963,976 

1896    139,812,294  4,338,020 

1398    138,220,704  3,991,376 

1897    139,949,717  3,987,783 

1898    144,651,879  4,114,091 

1889    138,365,052  4,147,517 

1900 138,462,130  3,841,706 

1901    138,531,483  3,868,795 

1902    137,504,267  3,831,378 

1908    137,759,663  3,993,216 

1904    141,093,671  3.849,366 

1906    141,142,861  3,721,832 

1906    *.  139,000,288  3,623,269 

1907    138,165,412  3,309,110 

1908    153,093.086  2,800,963 

1909    161,973,703  2,852,583 

1910    159,974.056  2.G57,673 

1M1  167,326,160  2,617,127 

1912  162,986,433  2,448,867 


Total 


261,656,464 

65,779.408 

63,019,222 

60,747,568 

68,664,518 

67,336,169 

77,506,397 

82,465,668 

92,309,688 

109,620,232 

122,0X3,326 

144,292,812 

161,774,372 

143.950.702 

144,150,314 

142,212  080 

143,937,600 

148,765.971 

142,502,570 

142,303,887 

142.400.279 

141,335,646 

141,752,870 

144,942,937 

144,864,694 

142,523,567 

141,464,522 

155,894,049 

164,826,287 

162,631,729 

159,842,287 

156,436,291 


Number 
of  pen- 
sioners 


268,830 
286,697 
803,668 
822,756 
346,125 
366,783 
406,007 
462,567 
489,726 
637.944 
676,160 
876,068 
966,012 
969,544 
970,524 
970,678 
976,014 
993,714 
991,519 
993,529 
997,735 
999,446 
996,546 
994.762 
996,441 
986,971 
967,371 
961,687 
946,194 
921,083 
892,098 
860,294 


The  number  of  soldiers  and  sailors  on  the  pension  roll  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1911  was  570,050;  dependents  and  widows, 
321,642,  and  army  nurses,  406.  There  were  529,884  survivors  of 
the  Civil  War,  35,243  having  died  during  the  year.  It  is  believed 
that  only  about  25  per  cent  of  the  estimated  2,213,365  individuals 
in  the  United  States  service  during  the  Civil  War  are  now  living, 
the  death  rate  of  the  survivors  being  now  slightly  in  excess  of  6 
per  cent  yearly.  The  average  age  of  survivors  is  now  about  70 
years. 

The  Pension  bill,  carrying  $152,200,000,  passed  the  House, 
February  2,  1912.    Seventeen  pension  agencies  were  abolished. 


BUREAU    OF   EDUCATION 


The  Commissioner  of  Education's  report  is  issued  in  two 
volumes,  one  dealing  with  foreign  countries,  and  the  other  with 
the  United  States.  The  latter  is  published  about  April  1.  The 
last  report,  issued  in  1912,  contains  school  statistics  for  1910-1911. 
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Figures  for  public  schools  are  given  under  separate  States.  There 
were  17,506,175  children  in  the  elementary  schools,  out  of  a  pos- 
sible 24,000,000  of  school  age.  There  were  506453  teachers,  of 
whom  398,153  were  women.  The  total  amount  expended  on  public 
schools  was  $401,397,747.    Details  were  as  follows: 


State 


Number 

of  children 

5  to  IS 


Pupils 
enrolled 


Average 

duration 

of  school, 

in  days 


Teachers 


Total 
expenditure 


Alabama    975,818 

Arizona    - 34,000 

Arkansas    522,375 

California    517,250 

Colorado    - 189,783 

Connecticut     251,331 

Delaware     53,125 

District  of  Columbia 70,633 

Florida    181391 

Georgia    816,000 

Idaho    88340 

Illinois    1344,200 

Indiana     660,000 

Iowa    634,286 

Kansas    - 495333 

Kentucky    706333 

Louisiana    530,125 

Maine   171316 

Maryland     -  358,666 

Massachusetts     720,200 

Michigan     750,200 

Minnesota     699375 

Mississippi    602,143 

Missouri    965,800 

Montana    80300 

Nebraska     354333 

Nevada     16325 

New    Hampshire 92,600 

New    Jersey 615,571 

New    Mexico 80,472 

New    York 1,926,935 

North    Carolina 670,000 

North   Dakota 149,430 

Ohio     1,059,686 

Oklahoma    503,125 

Oregon    140373 

Pennsylvania     1,757,651 

Rhode    Island 118,850 

South     Carolina 617,876 

South    Dakota 151,000 

Tennessee    693,714 

Texas     1,273,823 

Utah    118,166 

Vermont    70,296 

Virginia     644,714 

Washington    232,000 

West    Virginia 323,359 

Wisconsin     685,000 

Wyoming    27,000 

Total    24,239,820 

Geographical  divisions 

North     Atlantic 6,724,949 

South     Atlantic 3,636.763 

South    Central 6,606,456 

North    Central 7,849,643 

Western     1323,009 


416390 
28,608 
374,154 
362,278 
162,660 
187376 

•  •  *     •  •  • 

64,792 
141328 
647,912 

74,207 
997,453 
530,341 
606192 
394380 
619,192 
249,067 
146,810 
239,420 
630,444 
635,860 
435109 
450,961 
706,690 

54,627 

281.375 

9,761 

66,033 
424,534 

47,987 
1386  712 
521,202 
135,203 
792,513 
381329 
114,467 
1,263,084 

78,764 
334.902 
121,979 
612,158 
833,631 

84303 

66,174 
894,072 
205366 
276333 
466,564 

23,182 


115.9 
135.0 

98.2 
185.0 
156.2 
184.6 
170.1 
177.1 
115.6 
132.0 
136.6 
171.6 
15010 
176.0 
154.0 
120.0 
130.9 
148.0 
187.0 
186.0 
171.8 
161.5 
123.0 
15L0 
139.4 
174.0 
156.6 
161.1 
188.0 
118.0 
186.3 
101.3 
144.0 
170.0 
140.0 
128.8 
169.0 
194.0 

98.0 
154.0 
128.0 
128.0 
162.0 
160.0 
131.0 
171.2 
135.5 
168.0 
139.1 


8373 

793 

9,164 

10  747 

6,500 

5,179 

897 

1,602 

3,878 

12331 

2,104 

28332 

16396 

27307 

13,230 

11.186 

6340 

7,461 

5,452 

16,093 

17,763 

14,762 

9,651 

18,129 

2,015 

10,679 

414 

2,972 

11,235 

1.220 

41331 

10357 

7358 

26.272 

8,736 

4,453 

34,706 

2,294 

6,876 

5.774 

10.450 

20,098 

2,265 

3.137 

10,098 

6,718 

8.499 

14,677 

976 


13,496,708 
889448 

3,110,614 
15385366 
5,143304 
5,023,152 
639357 
2,797,192 
1.714338 
4,065325 
1398.189 


13329,725 

11.925,017 

8336353 

4,860,189 

3.667396 

2,772362 

3,748,021 

19,407355 

14,690384 

11342,449 

2,674,648 

13,151365 

2,070496 

7.271,445 

499.898 

1368441 

15,651325 

539345 

53388349 

2393,045 

4,479371 

25,415,063 

2300,000 

3.635316 

88,528.925 

2375,693 

1.9053K 

3,645,990 

3,404355 

10,289,755 

2,762380 

1,512.649 

4393362 

8341.589 

4,287306 

10,676314 


17,506,175       155.3     506,453    $401,398,747 


4,149,381  179.0  128398  2140.613.641 

2,550.107  138.6  60,485  36334,882 

3,745,902  123.8  83397  33,7X314 

5,902,639  164.7  202,678  157386,797 

1,158,146  16L2  37496  42.668,113 
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There  were  also  1488,701  pupils  enrolled  in  private  schools. 
A  summary  of  public  and  private  high  schools,  normals,  col* 
leges,  and  universities  for  the  same  year  is  given  in  the  sub* 
joined  table: 


Schools  and  Colleges 


Number 


Teachers 


Male 


Female 


Students 


Male 


Female 


Public  High   Schools 10,213 

Prirate  Secondary  Schools 1,781 

Public  Normal  Schools 196 

Private  Normal  Schools 68 

Universities,  Colleges,  etc 494 

Colleges   for  Women 106 

Total    12,800 


18,890 

22,777 

398,625 
55,474 

516,586 

4,512 

6,634 

61.926 

1,105 

2,080 

17,096 

62,460' 

255 

820 

2,660 

6,365 

21,813 

2,854 

162,194 

61,217 

648 

1,964 

26,997 

47,223       36,629       636,989       734,491 


Schools  and  institutions  other  than  the  above,  such  as  professional 
schools  and  public  and  private  institutions  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and 
feeble-minded  are  summarized  below.  Complete  figures  are  hard 
to  obtain  owing  to  their  varied  character  and  activities.  Further 
details  will  be  found  under  the  separate  States,  in  Part  I.  The 
reported  number  of  institutions  and  pupils  is  as  follows : 


Other  Institutions 


Number 


Pupils 


Professional  Schools: 

Theology   

Law    

Medicine    

Dentistry  - 

Pharmacy    

Veterinary  medicine.... 
Schools  for  the 

Blind    (State) 

Deaf   (State) 

"       (Public  day) 

*     (Private) 

Feeble-minded  (State).. 

"  (Private) 

Training  schools  for  nurses. 

Commercial  schools 

Manual  training  schools.... 
Reform    schools 


184 

11,102 

114 

19,567 

136 

21,894 

53 

6,439 

79 

6,266 

20 

2,717 

48 

4,345 

58 

10,399 

53 

1,606 

20 

639 

25 

16,678 

16 

892 

405 

31,851 

541 

134,778 

325 

54,458 

115 

56,663 

PATENT   OFFICE 

From  the  earliest  period  to  1870,  inclusive,  the  United  States 
issued  120,573  patents  and  foreign  countries  238437;  from  1871 
to  1910,  the  United  States  granted  869,561  and  foreign  countries 
1,899,654  patents;  making  the  totals  to  December  31,  1910,  United 
States  990,134  (including  9,957  patents  issued  prior  to  July  I, 
1836)  and  foreign  countries  2,138,091.  The  aggregate  number  for 
the  United  States  far  exceeds  that  for  any  other  nation.  Germany 
ranking  second  with  a  total  of  440,898  patents,  Great  Britain 
next  with  425,374,  France  following  with  248,106,  Belgium  with 
237,500,  and  Canada  with  133,690. 
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During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  the  Patent  Office 
received  69,256  applications  for  mechanical  patents,  1,775  applica- 
tions for  designs,  195  applications  for  reissues,  7,238  applications 
for  trade  marks,  941  applications  for  labels,  and  362  applications 
for  prints. 

There  were  35,539  patents  granted,  including  reissues  and  de- 
signs, and  4,635  trade-marks,  625  labels,  and  268  prints  were 
registered. 

The  number  of  patents  that  expired  was  19,634.  The  number 
of  allowed  applications  which  were  by  operation  of  law  forfeited 
for  nonpayment  of  the  final  fees  was  6,970.  The  total  receipts  of 
the  office  were  $2,094,059.  The  total  expenditures  were  $2,025,912, 
and  the  net  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures  was  $68,147. 

The  surplus  for  all  years  to  date  amounts  to  $7,132,073. 

RECLAMATION  SERVICE 

By  the  act  of  June  17,  1902,  known  as  the  Reclamation  Act, 
Congress  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  the 
construction  of  works  of  irrigation  in  the  arid  land  portion  of 
the  United  States.  These  works  were  to  be  self-supporting,  their 
cost  being  met  from  charges  for  irrigation.  The  reclamation 
service  having,  however,  embarked  on  various  costly  enterprises 
beyond  the  means  of  the  reclamation  fund,  Congress  was  required 
to  pass  a  law  in  1910  authorizing  the  issuance  of  certificates  of 
indebtedness  against  the  reclamation  fund  to  the  amount  of  $30,- 
000,000,  payable  from  future  receipts  of  the  fund. 

On  June  30,  191 1,  the  annual  report  showed  the  following  proj- 
ects and  the  amount  of  money  expended  upon  them  since  the 
service  was  inaugurated: 


State  and  project 


Expenditures 


State  and  project 


Expenditures 


Arizona:  Salt  River... 
Arizona-California 

Colorado    River. . . . 

Yuma 

California :  Orland. . . . 
Colorado:  Grand 

Valley     ^ 

Uncompahgre  .... 
Idaho:    Boise 

Minidoka    

Kansas:  Garden  City.. 
Montana:    Huntley.... 

Milk  River 

Sun    River 

Montana-North  Dakota: 
Lower   Yellowstone 

Nebraska- Wyoming: 
North     Platte 

Nevada: 

Truckee-Carson .... 
New  Mexico:  Carlsbad 

Hondo 


99,161,437.56 

43,669.73 

4,313,868.21 

499,004.53 

83,683.71 

4,509,697.63 

4,515,525.06 

3,741,216.57 

380,030.09 

863,472.76 

911.487.99 

768,493.35 

2,922,442.00 
5,130,965.7? 

4,103,346.71 
671,181.37 
349,212.20 


New  •  Mexico-Texas : 

Rio   Grande 

North  Dakota: 

Missouri    River 
Pumping   ........ 

Oklahoma:  Cimarron.. 
Oregon : 

Central   Oregon.... 

Umatilla    

Oregon-California: 

Klamath 

South    Dakota : 

Belle    Fourche 

Utah: 

Strawberry  Valley. 
Washington : 

Okanogan     ....*... 

Yakima    

Wyoming :  Shoshone . . 
Secondary  development 
General   accounts 


1290,746.75 

815,474.71 
8,873.1/ 

40,416.67 
l,206,39L3l 

1^12,476.07 

2,688^45.61 

1,214,411.90 

539,866.49 

4306.1S1.83 

3^80^49.28 

12,997.0* 

351,689.63 


Total     160,940.834.08 
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The  actual  work  of  irrigation  as  carried  out  usually  in- 
volved the  building  of  a  large  dam  or  a  series  of  canals  or 
tunnels,  to  store  up  and  divert  running  water  to  the  sections 
needed.  In  some  cases  wells  have  been  drilled  for  the  utilization 
of  underground  water. 

The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  gain  made  to  Novem- 
ber i,  191 1,  as  a  result  of  the  irrigation  projects  partly  completed: 


State 


Project 


Total  in 
project 
Acres 


Irrigated 
in  1911 
Acres 


Total  in- 
crease in 
land  values 
Estimated 


Arizona 

Arizona-California 
California     

Colorado    , 


Idaho    

Kansas   

Montana    

Montana-N.    Dakota. 
Nebraska- Wyoming. . . 
Nevada 


New    Mexico 

New  Mexico-Texas. . 

North    Dakota 

Oregon     

Oregon-California. . . 

South    Dakota 

Utah    

Washington   


Wyoming 


Salt  River 

Yuma     

Orland     

(Grand    Valley 

1  Uncompahgre    .... 

j  Boise     , 

I  Minidoka     , 

Garden     City 

i  Huntley 
Milk  River 
Sun   River 

Lower    Yellowstone. 

North    Platte , 

Truckee-Carson     — 

(Carlsbad    

J  Hondo     

Kio    Grande , 

Mo.   River  Pumping. 

Umatilla   

Klamath     . .- 

Belle  Fourche  

Strawberry     Valley. . 

(Okanogan    -. 

(Yakima     

iSunnyside  Unit.... 
Tieton  Unit 
Shoshone     , 


230,000 

160,000 

818.000,000 

131,000 

10,060 

4,600,000 

14,000 

2,661 

1,260,000 

63,000 

*  •  •     •  •  • 

140,000 

24.000 

14,000.000 

243.000 

121000 

14,680,000 

124,100 

57,000 

6.000.UUO 

10,677 

32,406 

12,000 

2.400,000 

216,000 

2,000 

3.226,000 

222,000 

7,170 

5,600.000 

60.116 

18,375 

2.000.000 

129,270 

74.302 

6,000,000 

206.000 

34 ,950 

14,500,000 

20,267 

13,673 

1600,000 

10,000 

1,000 

100,000 

160,000 

26,000 

8.000,000 

23,214 

6,040 

1,000,000 

26,000 

3,574 

2,500,000 

72,000 

27,597 

3,000,000 

100,000 

83(362 

4,000.000 

60,000 

•  •  •     •  •  • 

10,061 

6,349 

600,000 

26,628 

68.612 

24,000.000 

34,600 

6,362 

6,000,000 

164,122 

14,580 

8,000,000 

Totals     2,588,450    711,347    8140,156.000 

The  total  net  cost  to  June  30,  19 12,  was  $72,042,173. 
A  summary  of  results  from  the  beginning  of  reclamation  work 
to  this  date  was  as  follows : 


Area  to  be  irrigated  on  completion  of  28  projects acres.. 

Area  for  which  the  Service  is  prepared  to  supply  water...    M    .. 

Total  canals  and  ditches miles . . 

Tunnels,  72  in  number,  total  length   (113,634  feet) "    .. 

Storage  and  diversion  dams,  volume cubic  yards.. 

Dikes,  80  miles  in  length,  volume "         "    .. 

Canal  structures  built,  number 

Bridges,  number  2,908,  total  length feet.. 

Flumes  miles.. 

Roads  constructed    M 

Railroads  constructed  M    .. 

Telephone  lines  constructed •• M    .. 

Power  transmission  lines  constructed "    .. 

Water  power  developed  horsepower.. 

Material  excavated  cubic  yards.. 

Concrete,  in  place  

Cement  used  ••••-•••••»«»«■•»«•••••••« ......•••..... ..barrels.* 


8,020,689 

1,168,530 

7.364 

21.5 

8,702.267 

3.563.000 

36.106 

61,136 


44 

2,118 
311 


90,674,381 
1,157,507 
1,389,656 
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GEOLOQICAL  SURVEY 

The  fallowing  is  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Director 
of  the'U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  for  1912: 

Under  the  Withdrawal  Act  of  June  25,  1910,  the  Geological 
Survey  recommended  during  the  year  1912  more  than  one  and 
one-fifth  million  acres  of  oil  reserves  and  almost  one  and  one- 
third  million  acres  of  phosphate  reserves,  based  on  geologic  data, 
and  more  than  one-third  million  acres  of  waterpower  sites  and 
60,000  acres  of  irrigation-reservoir  sites,  based  upon  hydro- 
graphic  and  topographic  surveys,  and  86,000  acres  of  public  water 
reserves  essential  to  the  control  of  the  public  grazing  lands.  More 
than  800,000  acres  were  classified  as  coal  land  and  valued  at  nearly 
$15,000,000,  while  nearly  14,000,000  acres  were  classified  as  non- 
coal  lands. 

Geologic  surveys  and  investigations  were  continued  in  40  States 
by  a  force  of  109  geologists.  Fifty-nine  per  cent  of  the  appropria- 
tion was  expended  in  the  public-land  States.  Systematic  detailed 
surveys  of  mining  districts  were  continued  in  Colorado,  Arizona, 
Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  and  Nevada,  and  general  and  de- 
tailed geologic  and  paleontologic  investigations  were  conducted  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  A  large  amount  of  geologic  work  was 
done  in  the  coal  fields  of  the  public-land  States. 

In  Alaska  13  field  parties  covered  14,460  square  miles  by  recon- 
noissance  topographic  survevs,  and  246  miles  by  detailed  topo- 
graphic surveys.  Reconnoissance  geologic  surveys  were  made  of 
10,550  square  miles  and  detailed  geologic  surveys  of  496  square 
miles.  In  addition  8,000  square  miles  were  covered  by  exploratory 
geologic  surveys,  and  investigations  of  the  water  supply  in  placer 
districts  covered  approximately  8,000  square  miles,  including  68 
steam-gauging  stations  and  309  measurements  of  stream  volume. 

The  duties  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  not  only  include  the 
foregoing,  but  also  land  classification,  specifying  and  valuing 
mineral  deposits,  water  resources,  topographic  surveys,  and  the 
preparation  of  maps. 

Up  to  June  30,  1 91 2,  the  total  area  surveyed  and  mapped  in  the 
United  States  was  1,160,396  square  miles,  or  38.34  per  cent  of  the 
entire  country.  The  total  new  area  mapped  during  the  fiscal  year 
was  28,136  square  miles. 

The  area  covered  by  topographic  surveys  in  Alaska  during  the 
fiscal  year  was  14,706  square  miles.  Surveys  were  also  carried 
on  in  Hawaii,  the  area  mapped  being  281  square  miles,  making 
the  total  surveyed  to  date  879  square  miles. 

The  work  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  will  thus  be  seen  to 
overlap  on  the  one  side  with  that  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  and 
on  the  other  hand  with  the  General  Land  Office  activities.  Among 
them  they  are  classifying  and  making  accessible  large  areas  and 
immense  natural  resources  of  our  country. 

The  work  of  the  Mineral  Resources  Division  consisted  in  the 
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preparation  of  the  reports  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United 
States  for  the  calendar  years  1910  and  191 1.  Knowledge  of  the 
storehouses  from  which  the  nation's  future  supplies  are  to  be 
drawn  is  considered  to  be  of  prime  importance,  of  greater  value, 
indeed,  than  the  record  of  past  mining  achievements  which  is 
presented  in  the  statistical  compilations  of  the  report. 

Large  figures,  some  of  them  record-breakers,  were  attained  in 
the  mineral  output  for  19 12.  In  coal  production,  all  previous  rec- 
ords were  surpassed  by  about  50,000,000  tons.  The  production  for 
191 1  was  496,221,168  short  tons;  the  estimate  for  1912  is  550,000,- 
000  tons,  and  the  final  figures  may  reach  a  higher  mark. 

The  production  of  copper  was  also  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  industry,  the  high-water  mark  reached  in  191 1  being  sur- 
passed. The  output  of  blister  and  Lake  copper  was  1,249,000,000 
pounds  in  1912,  compared  with  1,097,232,749  pounds  in  191 1.  The 
production  of  refined  copper  is  estimated  at  1,560,000,000  pounds 
in  1912,  compared  with  1,433,875,026  pounds  in  191 1. 

The  production  of  iron  ore  was  from  25  to  32  per  cent  greater 
than  that  of  191 1,  the  figures  for  1912  being  between  54,500,000 
and  57,500,000  long  tons. 

Detailed  figures  for  1909  and  1910  were  as  follows: 


Product 

1909 

1910 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Metals : 

Pig  iron   (long  tons) 

Silver    (ounces,    troy) 

Gold    (ounces,   troy) ........ 

Copper   (pounds) 

Lead    (short    tons) 

Zinc    (short    tons) 

Quicksilver     (flasks) 

Aluminum     (pounds) 

Antimony    (snort    tons) . . . 
Antimonial   lead    (short 

tons)     

Platinum    (ounces,    troy) . . 
Tin     (pounds) 

Nonmetals: 
B  i  t  u  m  i  nous  coal  (short 

tons)     

P  e  n  n.  Anthracite  (long 

tons)     

Stone     

Petroleum    (barrels) 

Natural     gas 

Peat    (tons) 

Clay     products 

Cement     (barrels) 

Lime    (short    tons) 

Sand-lime     brick 

Slate    

Mineral  waters  (gallons 

sold)     

Phosphate  rock  (long  tons) 

Salt   (barrels)    

Zinc  Oxide    (short  tons).. 
Gypsum    (short  tons) 


25,796,471 

54.721,500 

4,821,701 

1,092,951,624 

354.188 

230,225 

21.075 

34,210,000 

■     •■•    «■•    ■■• 

12,896 
638 


379,744,257 
72,384,249 


6fi.r<<9  7^5 
3,484,974 


64,674,486 
2,330,152 

30,117,646 

68,974 

2,252,785 


1419,175,000 

28,455,200 

99,673,400 

142.063,711 

30,460,168 

24,864,800 

957,859 

6,575,000 


27308,567 

57,187,900 

4,657,018 

1,080,159,509 

372,227 

252,479 

20,601 

47,734,000 


1,231,019 

15,960 

4,832 


405,486,777 

149,181,587 
71,345,199 

128,328,487 

63,206,941 

174.269 

166,321,213 

53,610  563 

13,846,072 

1.150,680 

5,441.418 

6,894,134 
10,772,120 
8,343,831 
6,166,756 
5,906,738 


14,069 
773 


$425,115,235 

30,864,500 

96,269.100 

137.130.267 

22,755,978 

27.267.732 

958,153 

8,955,700 


1338,000 
25,277 
23,447 


417,111,142  469,281,719 

75,433,246  160,275302 

,76,520,584 

209,556,048  127.896,228 

70,756,158 

37,024  140,209 

170,115,974 

77,785,1*1  68,752,092 

3,481,780  13.894,962 

1,169,153 

6,236.759 

62,080425  6,867,599 

2,654,988  10,917,000 

30,305,656  7,900344 

69,888  5326.6S6 

2379,067  6,622,029 
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Product 


1909 


1910 


Quantity 


Value 


247,070 
1,580 

198,409 

76,539 


N  oumetals— Continued : 

Borax    (short  tons) 41,434 

Arsenious  oxide  (pounds).  2.429,000 
Manufactured  paints 

(short     tons) 211,637 

Grindstones     

Talc  and  toapatone  (abort 

tons)     81.802 

Asphaltum    (short  tons)...  228,080 

Precious    stones , 

Pyrite   (long  tons) 

Corundum  and  emery 

(short    tons) 

Abrasive  quart!  (short 

tons)     

Feldspar    (short  tons) 

Oilstones,    etc 

Garnet   (short  tons) 2,972 

Mica  scrap  (short  tons)....  4,080 

Mica,    sheet    (pounds) 1,809,532 

Barytes    (short   tons) 61,945 

Bromine     (pounds) 569,726 

Fluorspar   (short   tons)....  50,742 

Feldspar    (short   tons) 76,589 

Manganiferous   ores    (long 

tons)     68,654 

Manganese  ore  (long 

tons)     1,544 

Quartz    (short    tons) 135,469 

Thorium  minerals  (pounds)  543,981 

Graphite     (pounds) 6,296,400 

Bauxite    (long    tons) 129,101 

Sulphur    (short    tons) 239,912 

Fuller's  earth  (short  tons).  33,486 

Glass  sand   (short  tons)...  1,104,451 

Marls    (short  tons) 21,814 

Infusorial  earth  (short  tons)   

Pumice    (short   tons) 15,103 

Millstones 

Chromic  iron  ore  (long 

tons)    598 

Magnesite  (short  tons)....  9,465 

Asbestos    (short  tons) 8,085 

Sand  and  gravel  (short  tons)  69,565,551 

Titanium  ores  (pounds)   ...  121 

Tungsten  ores  (short  tons)  1,619 


1,534,366 
52,946 

24,253,620 
804,051 

862,002 
2,138,273 

634,380 
1,028,157 

18,185 

249,466 

424,602 
274,019 
102315 

46,047 
23M82 
209,727 

57,600 
291,747 
424,602 

216,925 

19,676 
249,466 

65,282 

246,509 

679,447 

4,432,066 

301,604 

1,163,375 

45,053 
122,348 

33,439 

36393 

8,300 

37,860 

62.C03 

18,336,990 

10,000 

614370 


Quantity 


42,857 
2394,000 

208,098 


79,006 
930,080 

"238,154 

1,028 

6837T 
8U03 

*'  "8314 
4,065 

2,476,190 

42.976 

246,487 

69,427 

81,102 

61,101 

2,258 

63,577 

99301 

5,590392 

148,932 

266,634 

82,822 

1,461,089 


23,271 


205 

12,443 

8,693 

69,410,436 

566 

1321 


Value 


1,201,842 
62301 

24,799,092 
796394 

1,592393 

3,080,067 

295,797 

958,608 

15377 

196,767 
502*45* 
228.694 
113,674 

683« 
28338S 
121,746 

41384 
430,196 
602,461 

186,765 


183,757 
12,006 

296,738 

716,258 
4,606,112 

293,709 
1316,711 

•  • •    •  •  »    ••• 

190,006 
94.943 
28,217 

2,729 

74,658 

68.367 

21,037,630 

44,480 

807307 


Total    value    of    non- 
metals     

Total  value  of  metals 

Estimated     value     of 

m  i  n  e  r  al  products 

unspecified    


$1,132,976,404   $1,242,701,402 

753,496,439    700,743,467 


300,000   . 


300,000 


Grand    Total $1,886,772343 


$2,003,744,830 


In  the  above  statement  all  unnecessary  duplication  has  been 
avoided.  The  manufactured  coke  product,  amounting  in  1910  to 
41,708,810  short  tons,  and  valued  at  $99,742,701,  is  excluded,  as 
the  coal  used  in  its  manufacture  is  included.  Similarly,  white  lead, 
red  lead,  lithopone,  Venetian  red,  litharge,  and  orange  mineral, 
whose  aggregate  value  for  the  last  ten  years  has  largely  exceeded 
$15,000,000,  are  not  given  in  the  table,  the  base  from  which  they 
are  made  being  included  in  the  output  of  pig  lead. 
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GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE 

The  year  1912  saw  the  completion  of  100  years  of  existence  of 
the  General  Land  Office  as  a  separate  bureau.  At  the  time  of  its 
creation,  May  7,  1812,  the  organization  of  the  Land  Office  consisted 
of  10  persons,  including  the  commissioner.  There  were  19  dis- 
trict land  offices  and  1  office  of  surveyor  general.  At  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  1912  the  employees  numbered  1,417,  with  102  dis- 
trict land  offices,  13  offices  of  surveyors  general,  and  12  field 
divisions. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  by  the  field  force  in  the 
disposition  of  coal-land  investigations  in  Alaska.  There  have 
been  submitted  reports  on  454  claims  during  the  year,  and  out  of 
1,129  coal  locations  before  the  General  Land  Office  there  are  only 
199  which  have  not  been  investigated. 

Another  important  work  in  the  field  is  the  California  oil  land 
investigations.  There  are  included  in  withdrawals  in  California 
over  1,500,000  acres  containing  valuable  petroleum  deposits.  Of 
the  lands  withdrawn  approximately  100,000  acres  are  covered  by 
pending  entries  and  selections.  Much  of  the  remainder  is  covered 
by  mineral  locations  of  oil,  gypsum,  and  asphaltum.  A  number  of 
special  agents  and  mineral  inspectors  of  the  field  service  are  de- 
voting almost  their  entire  time  to  the  work  of  investigating  these 
entries  and  selections,  and  in  assisting  the  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  suits  instituted  for  recovery  of  title. 

The  total  cash  receipts  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  including 
fees  and  commissions  on  both  original  and  final  entries,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1912  were  $6,671,718.  Miscellaneous  receipts  were  as 
follows:  From  sales  of  Indian  lands,  $2,284,538;  reclamation 
water-right  charges,  $914,5*42;  sales  of  timber  in  Alaska,  depreda- 
tions on  public  lands,  sales  of  Government  property,  and  copies 
of  records  and  plats,  $102,248,  making  the  aggregate  total  of  cash 
receipts  of  the  General  Land  Office  during  the  fiscal  year  1912, 
$9,973,048,  a  decrease  of  $1,116,879  from  the  preceding  year. 

The  total  expenses  were  $850,121.  The  aggregate  expenditures 
and  estimated  liabilities  of  the  public-land  service,  including  ex- 
penses of  district  land  offices  and  surveys,  were  $3,573,692,  leaving 
a  net  balance  of  $6,399,355,  including  Indian  moneys. 

The  total  area  of  public  and  Indian  land  originally  entered  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  was  14,574,688  acres.  The  area  patented  was 
^ofiS5A75  acres.  Of  this  area  5,011,948  acres  were  patented  under 
the  homestead  law.  During  the  past  year  there  were  approxi- 
mately 182,800  acres  of  agricultural  lands  in  national  forests 
opened  to  settlement  and  entry  under  the  act  of  June  11,  1906. 

INDIAN   AFFAIRS 

The  functions  which  the  Department  of  the  Interior  exercises 
with  regard  to  Indian  affairs  are  among  the  most  important  and 
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at  the  same  time  the  most  difficult  in  the  entire  Government  serv- 
ice. The  Indian  lands  which  are  still  under  varying  degrees  of 
governmental  control  through  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  are 
valued  at  over  half  a  'billion  dollars.  This  property  is  of  every 
sort  and  character.  It  embraces  agricultural  lands  suitable  for 
cultivation  by  ordinary  methods;  lands  which  must  be  cultivated 
by  means  of  irrigation;  lands  suitable  for  grazing;  timber  lands 
of  all  sorts;  oil  lands,  gas  lands,  and  asphalt  lands;  lands  contain- 
ing coal  and  other  minerals,  and  water-power  sites  of  great 
potential  value.  The  value  of  timber  resources  on  Indian  lands  is 
over  $80,000,000.  Appropriations  for  irrigation  work  in  1913  were 
allotted  to  18  reservations,  the  total  expenditure  amounting  to 
the  sum  of  $1,070,000. 

Government  supplies  to  the  Indians  in  1912  amounted  to 
$3,082,639. 

Five  Civilized  Tribes, — The  settlement  of  the  estates  belonging 
to  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Cherokee,  Creek,  and  Seminole 
Tribes,  located  in  what  was  formerly  Indian  Territory,  now  a 
part  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  consisting  of  approximately 
19,526,000  acres  of  land,  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  the  State  of 
Maine,  which  has  been  divided  among  101,221  enrolled  members 
of  said  tribes,  has  been  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  problem 
the  Government  has  undertaken  to  solve  in  connection  with  Indian 
affairs.  The  lands  of  said  tribes  were  formerly  held  in  common, 
and  the  general  public  has  little  conception  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  or  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  encountered  and  the 
thousands  of  intricate  questions  necessary  to  determine  in  sever- 
ing tribal  relations  and  alloting  the  lands  in  severalty.  This 
work  is  now  nearing  completion  and  has  resulted  not  only  in 
changing  the  land  tenure  of  the  tribes  from  common  to  individual 
ownership,  but  in  the  admission  to  the  Union  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  with  her  vast  agricultural,  mineral,  and  timber  re- 
sources, and  an  estimated  population,  white  and  Indian,  of  nearly 
2,000,000  people. 

The  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  was  created  by 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1893,  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  into  negotiations  with  these  several  tribes  for  the  allot- 
ment of  their  lands  in  severalty. 

Agreements  with  all  of  the  tribes  were  finally  completed  by 
1902,  the  first  allotment  of  land  being  in  1899.  Since  that  time, 
up  to  June  30,  1912,  allotments  have  been  made  to  members  of 
the  five  tribes,  totaling  15,811473  acres,  leaving  3,162,946  acres, 
including  432,584  acres  segregated  for  coal  and  asphalt  to  be  dis- 
posed of;  and  of  which  946,300  acres  have  been  sold  for  $6,250,- 
811.  The  partial  payments  made  thereon,  amounting  to  over 
$3,000,000,  have  been  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  various  tribes. 
Of  the  unallotted  lands  there  remained  for  sale,  June  30,  1912, 
approximately  2,621,200  acres. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  1912 
contained  the  following: 

Most  productive  of  all  agricultural  years  in  this  country  has 
been  191 2.  The  earth  has  produced  its  greatest  annual  dividend. 
The  prices  at  the  farm  are  generally  profitable  and  will  continue 
the  prosperity  that  farmers  have  enjoyed  in  recent  years.  The 
total  crop  value  is  so  far  above  that  of  191 1  and  of  any  preceding 
year  that  the  total  production  of  farm  wealth  is  the  highest  yet 
reached  by  half  a  billion  dollars.  Based  on  the  census  items  of 
wealth  production  on  farms,  the  grand  total  for  1912  is  estimated 
to  be  $9,532,000,000. 

During  the  last  16  years  the  farmer  has  steadily  increased  his 
wealth  production  year  by  year,  with  the  exception  of  1911,  when 
the  value  declined  from  that  of  the  preceding  year.  If  the  wealth 
produced  on  farms  in  1899  be  regarded  as  100,  the  wealth  pro- 
duced 16  years  ago,  or  in  1897,  is  represented  by  84,  and  the  wealth 
produced  in  19 12  by  202.1.  During  the  16  years  the  farmers'  wealth 
production  increased  141  per  cent. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimated  the  acreage,  production,  and  value  of  impor- 
tant farm  crops  of  the  United  States  in  191 1  and  1912  as 
follows : 


Crops 


Acreage 


Production 


Farm  Value 
Dec.  1 


Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Buckwheat 

Flaxseed 

Rice 

Potatoes 

Hay 

Tobacco 


(1912) 107,083,000 

(1911) 106,826,000 

(1912) 45,814,000 

(1911) 49,543,000 

(1912) 37,917,000 

(1911) 37,763,000 

(1912) 7,530,000 

(1911) 7,627,000 

(1912) 2,117,000 

(1911) 2,097,000 

(1912) 841,000 

(1911) 833,000 

(1912) 2,851,000 

(1911) 2,757,000 

(1912) 722,800 

(1911) 696,300 

(1912) 3,711,000 

(1911) 3,619,000 

(1912) 49,530,000 

(1911) 43,017,000 

H912) 1,225,800 

(1911) 1,012,800 


3,124,746,000  bu. 
2,531.488,000  " 
730,267,000 
621,338,000 
1,418,837.000 
922,298,000 
223,824,000 
160.240,000 

35,664,000 

33,119,000 

19,249,000 

17,549,000 

28,073.000 

19,370,000 

24,054,000 

22,934.000 
420,647,000 
292,737,000 

72.691.000  tons 

47,444,000   " 
962,866.000  lbs. 
905,109,000 
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$1,520,454,000 

1,545,258,000 

555,280,000 

543.063.000 

452,469,000 

414.603,000 

112,967.000 

139,182,000 

23,636,000 

27.557,000 

12,720,000 

12,735,000 

32,202,000 

35,272,000 

22,423,000 

18,274,000 

212.650,000 

233,778,000 

856.695.000 

694,570,000 

104.082,000 

85,210.000 


The  total  production  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  for  the 
season  of  1911-12  amounted  to  7,121,713,000  pounds,  equivalent  to 
14,885,000  bales  of  500  pounds  each,  gross  weight. 

Details  by  States  are  given  under  each  separate  State  in  ftilL 
See  Part  I. 
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Census  Agricultural  Statistic*. — The  Census  Bureau  on  Septem- 
ber 7,  1911,  gave  out  a  statement  containing  figures  and  details 
of  the  agricultural  statistics  of  continental  United  States,  col- 


lected at  the  Thirteenth  Decennial  Census,  April  15,  1910.  The 
results  are  embraced  in  the  table  printed  on  page  889.  The  state- 
ment said: 

During  the  ten  years  which  followed  the  census  of  1900,  the 
population  of  the  United  States  increased  21   per  cent,  but  the 


number  of  farms  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion. From  5,737,372  in  1900,  the  number  grew  to  6,340,357,  an 
increase  of  603,085.  or  10.5  per  cent.  For  the  whole  United 
States  this  is  the  lowest  rate  of  increase  which  has  been  noted 
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since  the  number  of  farms  was  first  recorded  in  1850,  Measured 
by  number  of  farms,  agriculture  exhibits  a  diminished  rate  of 
i,  and  in  large  areas  of  the  country  is  practically  stationary. 


In  striking  contrast  with  the  slow  growth  in  the  number  and 
acreage  of  farms  and  the  area  of  improved  land  during  the  ten 
years  is  the  enormous  rise  which  has  occurred  in  the  value  of 
farm  property.  Farm  land,  exclusive  of  buildings,  which  was  valued 


at  $13,058,008,000   in   1900,  had  more  than  doubled  before    1910, 
being  then  returned  as  having  a  value  of  $28,386,770,000.     The 
enormous  increase  here  recorded  of  $15,328,762,000  represents  an 
advance  of  117.4  per  cent  in  the  value  of  all  land  in  farms. 
It   is   immediately   evident  that  the   relatively  small   increase 
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in  the  total  acreage  of  farm  land,  4.2  per  cent,  was  one  of  the 
least  important  of  the  factors  causing  the  great  increase  in  aggre- 
gate value.  The  average  value  of  farm  land  per  acre  increased 
from  $15.57  m  I9°°  to  $32-49  m  I9I0»  a  gaui  °*  $16.92  per  acre, 
or  108.7  Per  cent* 

In  connection  with  the  increase  in  the  average  value  of  farm 
land,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  in  the  past  decade, 
as  for  many  decades  previously,  there  has  been  a  much  more 
rapid  increase  in  urban  than  in  rural  population.  The  popula- 
tion classed  by  the  Census  Bureau  as  urban  constituted  46.3  per 
cent  of  the  total  in  1910,  as  compared  with  40.5  per  cent  in  1900. 

Improved  machinery  and  farming  conditions,  however,  have  re- 
sulted in  a  steady  increase  in  farm  production  and  wealth.  For 
example,  the  average  value  per  acre  of  land  and  buildings  increased 
100  per  cent  in  ten  years.  The  following  table  compiled  by  the 
Census  Bureau  shows  the  relative  condition  in  1900  and  1910: 


1910 


1900 


Increase 


All    farms. 


6340,367 


6,737,372 


602,986 


Total    acreage 

Improved     acreage 

Per   cent    of  improved  acreage 
of  total  acreage 

Average  acres  per  farm 

Value  of  land  and  buildings. . 

Value    of    land 

Value   of   buildings 

Value   of   implements   and  ma- 
chinery      

Average  value  per  acre  of  land 
and  buildings 

Ave  rage  value   per  acre   of 
land    alone 

Expenditures  for— 

Labor     

Fertilizer     

All  forms  by  color  of  farmer: 

White     farmers 

Negro  and   other  non- 
white     farmers 


873,729,000 
477,448,000 

56 

138 

$34,681,507,000 

$28,386,770,000 

(6,294,737,000 

$1,262,022,000 

$39.69 

$32.49 

$645,612,000 
$114  277,000 


888,592,000 
414,499,000 

49 

146 

$16,614,648,000 

$13,068,008,000 

$3,556,640,000 

$749,776,000 

$10.81 

$16.67 

$357,392,000 
$63,432,000 


85,137,000 
62,949,000 


—8 

$18,066,869,000 

$15,328,762,000 

$2,738,097,000 

$612,246,000 

$19.88 

$16.92 

$288,220,000 
$60,845,000 


5,422,892 
917,466 


4,969,608 
767,764 


453,284 
149,701 


Total 

All  farms  by  tenure: 

All  owners 

Owners,    mortgaged. 

Tenants     

Managers     


Distribution  by  acreage  groups: 

19  acres  and  under 

20  to  49  acres 

60  to  99  acres 

100  to  174  acres 

175  to  499  acres 

600  to  999  acres 

1,000  acres  and  over 


6,340,357 

6,737,372 

602,986 

8,933,706 

8,668,823 

280,382 

1JOJM 

•  •  *     *  •  • 

2,349,264 

2,024,964 

324,290 

67,898 

69,085 

—1,687 

829^03 

673,870 

155*433 

1,410,992 

1,267,496 

163,496 

1,435,743 

1,366,038 

69,705 

1,513,235 

1,422,262 

90,978 

976,597 

868,020 

108,677 

124,883 

102,526 

22,857 

49,604 

47,160 

2,444 

Live  Stock. — The  following  table  (Census  Bulletin)  summarizes 
the  statistics  of  domestic  animals  for  the  United  States,  recorded 
as  of  April  15,  1910: 
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LIVE   STOCK,  1910 


T 

Farms  Reporting 

Animals 

Age  and  Sex  Group 

Number 

P.  C.  of  all 
Farms 

Number 

Value 

Total 


Cattle     

Dairy  cows  (cows  and 
heifers  kept  for 
milk,  born  before 
Jan.  1,  1909) 

Other  cows  (cows  and 
heifers  not  kept  for 
milk,  born  before 
Jan.  1,  1909) 

Heifers  born  in  1900.. 

Calves  born  after  Jan. 
1,    1910 , 

Steers  and  bulls  born 
in    1909 s 

Steers  and  bulla  born 
before  Jan.  1,  1909.. 

Class    not   specified.... 


Horses   and   colts 

Mares,    stallions    and 

J  el  dings  born  before 
an.    1,   1909 

Colts  born  in  1909 

Colts  born  after  Jan. 

1,    1910 

Class   not  specified... 


Mules  and  mule  colts 

Mules    born    before 

Jan.   1,   1909 

Mule  colts  born  in  1909 
Mule  colts  born  after 

Jan.   1,   1910 


Asses  and  burros  (all  ages) 


Swine 


Hogs  and  pigs  born  be- 
fore Jan.  I,  1910 

Pigs  born  after  Jan. 
1,     1910 


Sheep    and    lambs 

Ewes  born  before  Jan. 

1,     1910 

Rams  and  wethers 

born  before  Jan.  1, 

1910     -.... 

Lambs  born  after  Jan. 

1,     1910 


Goats  and  kids  (all  ages) . . 


86,671 


43,238 


4,340,692 
4,082,606 
1363,661 


609,323 
689,415 

296413 
469,031 


83,446 


1.4 


108,361 


0.7 


101,392 


68.6 
64.4 
29.4 


68,000381 
86,016,408 
22,985,224 


9.6 
9.3 

4.7 
7.4 


51,809,068 
81388397 

7,604,672 
12,622,299 


1.3 


2,798,160 


6,017,142 

94.9 

$4,731,182329 

5.266,772 

83.0 

61,225,791 

81,484389,647 

5,127,635 

80.9 

20,580,845 

704,612420 

1,440,883 
2372305 

22.7 
37.4 

11,788,473 
7353,450 

iffi.ffti.iy 

2,647,484 

41.8 

7,757335 

6130339 

1344,727 

8L2 

6,409,711 

903443a 

857364 
6,442 

13.5 
0.1 

7,447,662 
987315 

251,4903^7 
20,686,499 

4,671,441 

73.7 

19,731,060 

92,0763*7328 

4,647,632 
1,024,008 

73.3 
16.1 

17344316 
1,721,964 

1,951,808.486 
101301387 

439,254 
1,762 

6.9 

607,957 
66323 

20336359 
2,452,097 

1,861.474 

29.4 

4,183372 

8522,402,080 

1,756338 
167.612 

27.7 
2.6 

3,764342 
810369 

486,158368 
22,788,798 

4385,614 


813,092367 


3398308378 

380381,488 

47,021390 


928038231? 
153,421.188 

38398471 
28,913,40 


25,964312 


•Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  made  the  following  e9ti- 
mates,  from  reports  of  correspondents  and  agents  of  the  Bureau, 
of  the  numbers  and  values  of  farm  animals  on  farms  and  ranges 
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in  the  United  States  on  January  1  of  1912  and  1911,  respectively. 
The  Census  report  of  numbers  in  1910  was  used  as  a  base,  to 
which  the  percentages  of  yearly  variations  of  numbers  were 
applied.  The  estimates  of  total  numbers,  therefore,  are  not  strictly 
comparable  with  similar  estimates  of  this  Bureau  made  prior  to 
1910: 

LIVE  STOCK,  1911   AND  1912 


Numbers 

Values 

Farm  Animals 

Per  Cent 
of  pre- 
ceding 
year 

Total 
number 

Per 
head 

Aggregate 

Horses 
Mule* 

Milch  Cows 
Other    Cattle 
Sheep 
Swine 


1912 101.1  20,608,000  $106.94 

1911 102.6  20,277,000  11L35 

1912 100.9  4,362,000  120.50 

1911 102.7  4*23,000  125.92 

1912 99.4  20,699,000  39.39 

1311 - \...  100.9  20,828,000  39.97 

1912 93.9  37,260,000  21.20 

1911  96.4  39,679,000  20.54 

1912 , 97.6  52362,000  3.46 

1911 102.3  53,633,000  3.91 

1912 99.7  66,410,000  8.00 

1911 112.8  66,620,000  9j87 


$2,172,573,000 
2,259,981,000 
525,600,000 
644,359,000 
815,414,000 
832,209,000 
790,064,000 
815,184,000 
181,170,000 
209,535,000 
623,328,000 
615,170,000 


POULTRY  ON  FARMS  IN  1910 


Kind 


Farma  Reporting 


Number 


P.  C.  of  all 

Farms 


Number  of 
Fowls 


Value 


Chickens   6,577,218 

Turkeys 858,679 

Ducks 603,673 

Geese   661,189 

Guinea  fowls  839,922 

Pigeons    ..- 99,409 

All  other 2,005 

Total  5,686,012 


88.0 

13.4 

7.9 

10.4 

5.4 

L6 


280,340.643 
3,688,688 
2,904,359 
4,431,623 
1,765,038 
2,730,996 
14,834 


$140,192,912 

6,905,640 

1,566,176 

8.192,861 

613,282 

762,372 

460,899 


88.1  295,876,176  $153,394,142 


BEES 

The  number  of  farms  reporting  bees  decreased  from  707,215  in 
1900  to  590,207  in  19 10,  or  16.5  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  col- 
onies of  bees  decreased  from  4,108,239  to  3,444,520,  or  16.2  per 
cent;  whereas  the  value  increased  from  $10,178,000  to  $10,372,000, 
or  1.9  per  cent.    In  1910  only  9  farms  in  each  100  reported  bees. 

Agricultural  Exports. — Over  a  billion  dollars  is  for  the  fourth 
time  the  value  of  the  exports  of  farm  products.  They  are  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  national  Government.  The  billion- 
dollar  mark  was  first  reached  in  1907,  when  the  value  of  the 
agricultural  exports  amounted  to  $1,054,000,000.  That  amount  has 
not  since  been  equaled,  but  the  exports  of  1908  and  191 1  exceeded 
a  billion  dollars  in  value,  and  in  191 2  the  amount  fell  short  of  the 
record  exports  by  only  $4,000,000. 
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Cotton  is  the  great  mainstay  of  the  export  trade  and  marked 
increase  in  its  exports  is  conspicuous.  Apples  are  supporting  an 
increased  export  trade,  which  now  amounts  to  about  $10,000,000, 
both  dried  and  fresh  apples  being  included  Packing-house  prod- 
ucts have  declined  in  value  of  exports  since  1906,  when  they 
reached  the  high  value  of  $208,000,000,  and  have  declined  still 
more  so  in  quantity  because  of  the  increasing  prices;  the  value 
was  $164,000,000  in  19 12.  The  value  of  exports  of  grain  in  1912 
was  $123,000,000.  The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  exports  of 
farm  products  was  $278,000,000  in  19 12.  The  favorable  balance 
has  been  declining  since  1908  for  the  reason  that  the  imports  have 
increased  faster  than  exports.  Forest  products  exported  in  1912 
were  valued  at  $108,000,000  and  imports  at  $173,000,000. 

Forestry. — The  forest  area  in  the  United  States  is  550,000,000 
acres,  or  about  one- fourth  of  the  total  area.  Forests  publicly 
owned  contain  one-fifth  of  all  timber  standing.  The  original 
forests  covered  850,000,000  acres,  with  a  stand  of  not  less  than 
5,200,000,000,000  board  feet  of  merchantable  timber.  There  were 
five  forest  regions — the  northern,  the  southern,  the  central,  the 
Rocky  Mountain,  and  the  Pacific.  The  present  rate  of  cutting 
is  three  times  the  annual  growth.  The  heavy  demands  for  timber 
have  been  rapidly  pushing  the  great  centers  of  lumber  industry 
toward  the  South  and  West.  In  consequence,  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington has  led  for  several  years  in  lumber  production,  now  fol- 
lowed in  order  by  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and 
Arkansas.  In  1909  the  production  of  yellow  pine  lumber  amounted 
to  sixteen  and  one-quarter  billion  feet;  the  Douglas  fir  of  the 
Northwest  held  second  place,  with  over  four  and  three-quarter 
billion  feet;  while  oak  came  third,  with  four  and  one-half  billion 
feet.  The  drain  upon  forests  yearly,  including  waste  in  logging 
and  in  manufacture,  is  20,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  wood,  valued 
at  about  $1,250,000,000. 

The  national  reserves  were  set  aside  as  follows:  By  President 
Harrison,  13,416,710  acres;  by  President  Cleveland,  25,686,320 
acres;  by  President  McKinley,  7,050,089  acres;  by  President 
Roosevelt,  148,346,924  acres. 

During  the  administration  of  President  Taft  3,891,800  acres 
have  been  eliminated  from  the  national  forests,  making  their 
area  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  191 1,  190,608,243  acres.  The 
eliminations  threw  out  land  which  was  found  to  be  better  suited 
for  agricultural  and  other  purposes  than  for  forestry.  An  act 
of  Congress,  passed  in  1907,  prohibits  any  additions  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  national  forest  area  in  Washington,  Oregon.  Idaho, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado. 

The  last  detailed  report  as  to  the  production  of  lumber  in 
the  United  States  was  for  the  year  1909,  and  was  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service. 
It  was  as  follows : 
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Species 


Quantity 
Mfeet 


Value 


value  per 
Mfeet 


Ash     291,209 

Basswood    899,151 

Beech     611,244 

Birch     462,370 

Cedar    846,008 

Chestnut     868,891 

Cottonwood  265,800 

Cypress    966,686 

Douglas  fir - 4,866,878 

Elm   847,466 

Hemlock    8,061,899 

Maple    1406,604 

Oak    4,414,467 

Poplar    (yellow) 868,600 

Red  gum 706*46 

Redwood  621,630 

Spruce 1,748,647 

Western    pine *. 1,499,986 

White  pine 3,900,064 

Yellow  pine 16,277,186 

All   other 1,336,633 

Total    44,609,761 


87416,069 
7,781,663 
6,778,006 
7,666.186 
6,901.948 

10768,130 

4,794,424 

19,649,741 

60,436,793 

6,088,098 

42,680,800 

17,447,814 

90,612,069 

21,799,854 

9,384,268 

7,720,124 

29,561315 

28,077,864 

70,880,181 

206,506,297 

27300,365 


824.44 

3fc£9 
13J6 
16J6 
19.96 
16.12 
18.06 
20.46 
12.44 
17.52 
18.96 
15.77 
2O50 
26.39 
13.29 
1430 
16.91 
1&39 
18.16 
12.69 
20.44 


1684,479,869  $1538 


Inspection  of  Foods  and  Drugs, — The  inspection  force  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  collected  9,500  official  samples  of  foods  and 
drugs  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  2,000  additional  samples  for  use 
in  scientific  investigations  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
food  law,  providing  data  on  which  312  seizures  were  based. 
Each  of  these  samples  was  referred  to  the  appropriate  laboratory 
at  Washington  or  to  one  of  the  21  branch  inspection  laboratories, 
the  reports  from  the  latter  points  showing  that  3,280  inter- 
State  samples  were  found  to  be  legal  and  3,113  misbranded  or 
adulterated,  while  503  check  analyses  were  made  to  insure  that 
correct  results  were  obtained  before  recommending  action  on 
the  samples.  In  connection  with  this  work  5,370  hearings  were 
held,  less  than  half  being  by  correspondence.  There  were  96,129 
floor  inspections  made  of  imported  products,  of  which  over  half 
were  made  at  New  York.  A  total  of  9,698  imported  foods  aad 
drugs  were  anaylzed  at  these  ports,  of  which  number  3,085  were 
adjudged  adulterated  or  misbranded  and  1,268  were  released  with- 
out prejudice  to  future  shipments.  The  miscellaneous  samples 
examined  at  the  branches  aggregated  1,406,  making  a  total  of 
18,000  samples. 

Inspection  of  Public  Roads. — An  investigation  completed  during 
the  year  shows  that  the  total  road  mileage  of  the  United  States, 
exclusive  of  Alaska  and  insular  possessions,  is  2,210,857  miles, 
of  which  only  187,910  miles,  or  849  per  cent  of  all  our  roads, 
are  improved.  In  1904  only  153,531  miles,  or  7.13  per  cent  of 
our  public  roads,  were  improved. 

Weather  Bureau. — The  work  of  the  Weather  Bureau  during 
the  year  has  been  carried  on  along  accustomed  lines.    Its  prac* 
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tical  operations  have  consisted  in  the  collection  and  dissemination 
of  weather  information  and  the  issue  of  forecasts  and  warnings, 
and  its  remaining  energies  have  been  devoted  to  the  study  of 
meteorological  problems  yet  unsolved.  The  routine  work  has 
been  characterized  by  extension  into  new  fields  wherever  op- 
portunity was  offered,  mainly  in  the  fruit-growing  districts  of 
the  West,  where  spring  frost  warnings  have  been  distributed 
under  a  more  specialized  system.  The  marine  work  has  been 
enlarged  to  include  meteorological  charts  for  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  were  formerly  not  represented  in 
the  series  of  ocean  meteorological  charts. 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
visited  England  during  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in 
the  International  Radiotelegraphic  Conference  held  at  London  on 
June  4  to  July  6,  inclusive.  As  a  result  of  his  intercessions,  which 
were  indorsed  by  all  the  delegates  from  the  United  States,  the 
conference  agreed  to  an  international  regulation  which  shall  give 
weather  observations  the  right  of  way  over  all  messages  except 
distress  calls.  This  is  an  important  regulation  and  will  make  it 
possible  in  time  to  organize  complete  ocean  weather  services,  the 
value  of  which  to  life  and  property  through  the  issue  of  warnings 
to  shipping  at  sea  cannot  be  estimated. 

Among  the  more  striking  weather  features  successfully  forecast 
during  the  year  were:  The  cool  weather  following  the  prolonged 
hot  wave  in  July,  191 1 ;  the  hurricane  of  August  along  the  Georgia 
and  Carolina  coasts;  the  freezes  in  the  west  Gulf  States  in  No- 
vember; the  severe  freeze  in  California  during  December;  the 
record-breaking  cold  wave  of  January;  and  the  heavy  snowfalls 
in  the  Middle  West  during  the  winter  of  1911-12.  The  warnings 
issued^  in  advance  of  the  two  severe  freezes  in  the  west  Gulf 
States  in  November  enabled  sugar,  orange,  and  truck  growers  to 
protect  crops  to  the  value  of  several  million  dollars  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost.  During  the  December  freeze  in  Cali- 
fornia the  citrus  crop,  valued  at  $40,000,000,  suffered  damage  to 
the  amount  of  about  $6,000,000.  This  loss  resulted  from  an  in- 
adequacy of  facilities  for  general  smudging.  Where  smudging 
was  done,  not  only  the  fruit  buds  but  trees  in  bloom  were  saved 
from  injury.  But  for  the  frost  warnings  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
at  this  time  and  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  orange  growers  the 
loss  would  have  approximated  $20,000,000. 

There  is  also  a  river  and  flood  service.  The  river  forecasts 
issued  daily  contribute  in  no  small  measure  to  the  success  of 
navigation.  Flood  warnings  give  specific  information  as  to  the 
time  of  arrival  and  duration  of  floods. 

Vessel-reporting  stations  are  maintained  at  various  points  where, 
in  addition  to  their  meteorological  duties,  the  officials  are  re- 
quired to  report  marine  disasters,  etc.  The  enormous  volume  of 
this  work  is  indicated  by  the  report  of  the  Cape  Henry,  Va, 
station  that  19,876  vessels  passed  it  in  1912. 
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The  far-reaching  duties  of  this  Department  bear  fruit  in  a 
variety  of  publications,  such  as  the  daily  consular  and  trade  re- 
ports issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures;  the  monthly  sum- 
mary of  commerce  and  finance,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics ; 
the  annual  Statistical  Abstract,  also  issued  by  the  latter  bureau; 
the  various  reports  of  the  Census  Bureau ;  the  annual  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor;  and  special  publications  of  various  other 
bureaus.  The  daily  consular  and  trade  reports  have  been  sum- 
marized under  various  countries  throughout  the  present  volume. 

With  the  incoming  of  a  new  Administration,  in  19 13,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  was  created,  which  will  take  over  some  of  the 
bureaus  a"d  activities  of  the  former  department.  _ 

Exports  and  Imports. — The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
f(>r  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  according  to  the  monthly 
summary  of  commerce,  was  as  follows:  Exports,  $2,204,322409,  a 
gain  of  $155,002,210  over  191 1 ;  and  imports,  $1,653,264,934,  a  gain 
of  $126,038,829  over  191 1.  Total  foreign  trade  (1912)  $3,857,587,- 
343,  not  including  specie.    Figures  for  two  preceding  years  were: 


Classification 

Imports 

Free  of  duty 

Dutiable 


1910 


1911 


$755,311,396 
801.636.0S4 


$776,972,459 
750.2S3  646 


SI  656  947  430 

$1,527,226,105 

Exports 

$1,710,083,998 

34.900,722 

$2,013,549,025 
35,771,174 

Total     

11,744,984,720 

$2,0(9,320,199 

$188,037,290 

$522,094,004 

MEANS  OF  TRANSPORTATION 


Exports 


1910 


1911 


Cars  and  other  land  vehicles. 

American  steam   vessels , 

American  sailing  vessels , 

Foreign    steam    vessels 

Foreign    sailing    vessels , 


$215,528,986 

105,888,537 

5,616,936 

1,357,962,745 

25,066,794 


$261,544,919 

126,536,989 

5,920,875 

1.598,378,561 

22,167,691 


Imports                                           J  1910 

Cars  and  other  land  vehicles $90,408,369 

American   steam    vessels 140,061,750 

American    sailing   vessels 7,039,226 

Foreign    steam    vessels 1,309,871,794 

Foreign    sailing  vessels 9,566,291 

O  D-29  897 


1911 


$90,229,004 
141.079,158  * 

6,407,610 
1,281,374,177 

8,136,161 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER 


1910 


mi 


Gold: 

Imports  84833*306 

Export*  118366,81* 

Silver: 

Imports $4*317,194 

Export*  *....  6*3863*1        *4,74M*8 


EXPORTS 


Articles 


Value 


Articles  I      Value 

Musical  instruments....        tt.471.4ffl 

Naval  stores 2*322,739 

Nickel,     nickel     oxide, 

and  matte 63*4,414 

OU  cake,  oil  cake  meal.        UJUUSt 
OiU:  ^^ 

Animal  7V39* 

Mineral,    crude 6,417313 

Mineral,   refined  or 
manufactured  .... 

Vegetable  -.. 

Paints,    pigments,    and 

colors    ej»i,74S 

Paper,     and     manufac- 
tures of. 19,HM9t 

Paraffine,  paraffins  wax.  7376*39* 

Provisions: 

Beef  products 2*336,461 

Hog  products 104J6236* 

Dairy   products tilUVfl* 

Seeds: 

Clover  a77jM 

All  other 1387.127 

Soap    » 4346361 

Spirits,  distilled «.• 

Starch    

Molasses,  and  syrup.... 

Sugar ~ 

T  o  b  a  ceo,  unmanufac- 
tured   

Tobacco,    manufactures 

of   

Vegetables   *3«&3tl 

Wood,     and     manufac- 
tures of 

Wool,     and     manufac- 
tures of 

MAHMBMM.K 

Total  exports,  domes- 
tic, including  all 
other  items  62.01134*306 

Exports,  foreign  mer*  __^_ 

cnandise K.TT1J74 

Total  exports,  domes-  

tic  and  foreign $1,049329.199 

Specie:   Gold f&JSQ&CO 

Specie:  Silver 64.74»3** 

Total  exports,  domes- 
tic  ana  foreign $2,136379316 


Agricultural  implements 
Aluminum    and    manu- 
factures of 

Animals  

Brass  and  manufac- 
tures of 

Breadstuffs: 

Corn    

Oats  

Wheat    

Wheat  flour......... 

Cars,  carriages,  and 
other      vehicles     and 

parts  of 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes. 

and    medicines 

Docks,     watches,     and 

parts  of 

Coal: 

Anthracite    

Bituminous 

Copper  ore,  matte  and 

regulus    

Copper,      manufactures 

Cotton,  unmanufactured 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

Earthen,  atone,  snd 
china    ware 

Fertilizers    

Fibers,  vegetables,  snd 
textile  grasses,  manu- 
factures   of 

Fish     

Fruits  and  nuts 

Furs  and  fur  skins 

Glass  and  glassware.... 

Glucose  or  grape 
■ugar  

Hay   .._ 

Hides  and  skins 

Hops  

India  rubber  manufac- 
tures     

Instruments  for  scien- 
tific purposes - . 

Iron  and  steel,  manu- 
factures   of 

Leather,  and  manufac- 
tures of 

Malt  liquors , . 

Marble,  stone  and 
manufactures  of 


|36,978,S98 

1,380,018 
10,048468 

6^80,092 

86,961,479 

882,718 

22,040^78 

49386346 


80384386 

23,007,414 

8026,771 

I5,f90331 
293234°* 

1,096396 

103,813,110 

686.818,869 

40351,918 

3,138,188 
10,721432 

8366,990 

7,698321 

24,498,466 

10.473,617 

8346391 

8396388 
1,032391 
4302,637 
2430,972 

12,462,662 

12,421,612 

230,725361 

68,673,067 
1,076369 

1.690,180 
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IMPORTS 


Articles 


Value 


Articles 


Value 


Animals     

Art  works .•... 

Bristles    

Cement,    Portland,    hy- 
draulic     

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes, 
And    medicines... 

Clocks,     watches,     and 
parts    of 

Coal,  bituminous 

Cocoa,  crude,  and  shells 
of   

Coffee  

Copper,    and    manufac- 
tures of  (not  ore).... 

Cork  wood,  and  manu- 
factures of 

Cotton,  unmanufactured 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

Earthen,      stone,      and 
china  ware 

Feathers,  flowers,  etc... 

Fertilizers  

Fibers,    vegetable,    un- 
manufactured   

Fibers,  vegetable,  manu- 
factures of 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Furs,  and  manufac- 
tures of 

Glass,  and  glassware. . . . 

§air,  unmanufactured, 
its,  bonnets,  and  ma- 
terials for 

Hides  and  skins,  other 
than  fur 

India   rubber,    gutta- 
percha,   and    substi- 
tutes for,  unmanufac- 
tured  ; 

Iron     and    steel,     and 
manufactures  of 


$6350,964 

22.485342 

2,970,4*1 

324,949 

95,101,006 

3,162,901 
4375,914 

14,552,879 
90367,788 

82,013362 

6,609318 
24,776320 
66,996361 

11,411,666 

9,040,844 

10,150,142 

80,762,250 

64,766,999 
41,515,067 

28,618,948 
6,881,891 
4,755,131 

7318381 

70304,980 


92,910,613 
34,8)6,968 


Jewelry  and  precious 
stones     

Lead,  and  manufactures 
of  

Leather,  and  tanned 
skins,  and  manufac- 
tures of • 

Malt   liquors 

Meats,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts     

Oils   - 

Paper,  and  manufac- 
tures of 

Paper  stock,  crude 

Rice  

Silk,   unmanufactured.. 

Silk,  manufactures  of.. 

Spices  

Spirits,  distilled,  proof. 

Sugar   

Tea    

Tin,  in  bars,  blocks,  or 
pigs    

Tobacco,  unmanufac- 
tured   - 

Tobacco,  manufactures 
of   

Toys    

Vegetables    ............. 

Wines  

Wood,  and  manufac- 
tures of 

Wool,  unmanufactured. 

Wool,  manufactures  of. 


142307,446 

4,196,760 


14,636,720 
3396,366 

13,890,536 
33,023,687 

18,626380 

5,481,680 

2,126322 

74,924,004 

31,900,054 

4,946,200 

6,076329 

96,691,096 

17,613309 

37,935,978 

27,855,996 

5,416,466 
7,964,835 
9,293,866 
8331.613 

52,931,803 
23,228,006 
18,569,791 


Total  merchandise  «. ..  $1,527,226,106 


Specie:  Gold... 
Specie:  Silver. 


73,607,018 
46,937349 


Total  imports $1,646,770,367 


1  Including  all  other  articles  than  those  enumerated. 


TRADE  BY  COUNTRIES 


Countries 


Austria-Hungary 
M 


Aaores  and 

Belgium    

Bulgaria    

Denmark    ....... 

Finland 

France  

Germany    

Gibraltar    

Greece 

Italy    

Malta,  Gozo,  etc 
Netherlands  .. 
Norway    


adeira  Islands. 


Imports 


116,958,009 

188,994 

37,084,748 

284,254 

1,712,600 

190,066 

116,414,784 

168,242360 

6,824 

8,188,049 

47384309 

14,427 

82,026,498 

S309V490 


Exports 


H9314.787 

174,943 

46,010,622 

89,768 

13,196360 

2,216,482 

185,271,648 

287,496,814 

82B.909 

627,820 

"TO 
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Countries 


Imports 


Portugal     

Roumania    

Russia  in   Europe 

Servia    » 

Spain    - 

Sweden   

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Bermuda    

British    Honduras 

Canada    

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

Central  American  States: 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala    

Honduras     

Nicaragua 

Panama    

Salvador     

Mexico    

West  Indies: 

Barbadoes    - . 

Jamai  ca   

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Other  British «. 

Cuba     

Danish    

Dutch     

French     

Haiti  

Santo    Domingo 

Argentine    Republic 

Bolivia     

Brazil     

Chile  

Colombia    .  - 

Ecuador    .. 

Guianas: 

British     

Dutch     

French 

Paraguay 

Peru     

Uruguay     

Venezuela    — 

Aden    - 

Chinese  Empire   

French  China 

German  China    . - 

Japanese  China 

East  Indies: 

British  India 

Straits   Settlements   

Other   British 

Dutch    

French    - 

Hong    Kong «. 

Japan    «. 

Korea     

Persia  

Russia,   Asiatic 

Siam     

Turkey  in   Asia • 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

British  Oceanica   

French   Oceanica 

German    Oceanica 

Philippine    Islands 


$7,015,363 

273367 

11,004,164 

674,141 

19,784,998 

8,632,422 

25,662,299 

7,540,440 

261,289.106 

699,616 

1,184,873 

100,863,418 
1,380,935 

4338,416 
2,562,488 
2,667,000 
1,442.299 
3306,735 
1,463,792 
57,460,111 

310,918' 
6,242,700 

4,666410 
1,039,867 

110,309,468 

136417 

353,256 

25,267 

813,713 

3,632,463 

29,090,732 

327 

100,867,184 

19,941,000 

8394,460 

3,628306 

473,060 
999,221 

31.433 


9,314,080 
1403,781 
7,635366 
1,629,681 
34327,808 

"' 9143» 
187,761 

43362,047 

19,968,618 

8,723364 

9334489 

87 

2,718315 

78327,496 

245,661 

1,065308 

1499388 

76306 

10450379 

9.1023W 

2,676370 

14.788 

1,017,478 

6X073 

17,400^398 


H3893M 
984398 


13,866 

26361318 

7373381 

701381 

23K441 

5763U374 
1357,631 


989308313 
4304382 

3,471471 
2.481.TW 


2.475,7» 

90387319 

2400,712 

G3n3is 


819381 

um4st 


27. 
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Countries 


Imports 


Exports 


British 
British 
British 
Canary 
French 
German 


West  Africa. 
South  Africa. 
East  Africa.. 

Islands 

Africa  

Africa  


Liberia 
Madagascar 
Morocco    . . 
Portuguese 
Turkey    in 
Tripoli 


Africa , 

Africa— Egypt. 


Total 


$212,156 

$2,041,893 

2,160,312 

12,842,442 

1.184,191 

639,517 

95,121 

683,526 

672,851 

1,454,455 

536,274 

239,455 

745 

103,161 

61,575 

14,294 

296,229 

42,207 

250,086 

3.395,737 

21,674.653 
69.448 

2,114,596 

$1,527,226405 

$2,049,320,199 

Trade  by  grand  divisions  for  the  fiscal  year  191 1  is  shown  by  the 
following  table: 


Countries 


1911     • 


Imports 


Exports 


Europe $768,167,760 

North   America    305,496,793 

South     America 182,623,750 

Asia   and   Oceania 243,724,182 

Africa     27,213,620 


$1,308,275,778 

457,059^79 

108,894,894 

151.489  741 

23,600,607 


Trade  by  principal  ports  for  the  fiscal  year  1911  was  as  follows: 


r. 

3 


Principal   Ports 


Imports 

Exports 

$881,592,689 

$772,552,449 

66,722,295 

172.835,293 

3,530,946 

220,504,917 

116,597,440 

71,534,082 

83  626,647 

69,956,380 

53,886,021 

40,624,903 

6,296,746 

72,076,046 

36,654,676 

39,361,303 

4,031,737 

30,154,027 

3,205,407 

28,812,543 

32,174,404 

85,120,843 

New  York,  N.  Y.... 

New  Orleans,  La 

Galveston,     Texas. .- . 

Boston,    Mass 

Philadelphia,    Pa 

San  Francisco,  Cal... 

Savannah,    Ga 

Puget   Sound,   Wash. 

Mobile,  Ala.. 

Wilmington,    N.    C... 
Baltimore,  Md 


Trade  by  customs  districts  for  the  fiscal  year  191 1  was  as  follows: 


Customs  Districts 


Imports 


Exports 


Atlantic    coast   districts.... - $1,163,540,071 

Gulf  coast   districts 82447,619 

Mexican  border  districts   20,363,988 

Pacific  coast  districts 102,702,653 

Northern   border  districts 137,723,850 

Interior   ports    20,747,924 


$1466,468,889 

487,929,157 

30,396,911 

91,261432 

269,889,577 

374,533 


A  comparison  of  the  annual  amount  of  foreign  trade  since  1900 
shows  that  while  the  total  volume  has  increased  over  one  billion 
dollars,  the  excess  of  exports  has  remained  nearly  stationary.  The 
figures  are  as  follows: 
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FOREIGN  COMMERCE  SINCE  1900 


Year  ended  June  30 


Excess  of 

Export* 


1900     $1,394,483,082 

1901     1,487,764,991 

1902     1881,719,401 

1903 1,420,141,679 

1904     1,460,827,271 

1906     1,518  561,666 

1906     1,743,864,500 

1907     1,880,851,078 

1908     1,860,773,346 

1909     1,663,011,104 

1910     1,744.984,720 

1911     2,049,320,199 

1912  2,204,322,409 


1849,941,184 

823,172,165 

903,320,948 

1,025,719,237 

991,067,371 

1,117,513,071 

1,226,562,446 

1,434  421,426 

1,194,341,792 

1,311  920,224 

1,566,947,430 

1,527.226.105 

1,663,264,934 


$2,244,424,286 
2,310,937,156 
2,285,040,349 
2,445,8€0,916 
2,451,914,642 
2,636,074,737 
2,970,426,946 
3,316,272,503 
3,066.115,138 
2.974.931,328 
3,301,932,160 
3,576.546,304 
3,867,687,343 


$644,641,898 

664 ,691828 
478.398,453 
394.422.442 
469,739.900 
401.048.596 
517J02J054 
446.429,653 
966.43LS54 
351.090.88* 
189,037 .290 
522,094.094 
661,067,475 


COMMERCE    FOR    THE    CALENDAR    YEAR    1912 

In  the  preceding  pages  detailed  figures  are  given  for  the  fiscal 
year,  ending  June  30.  Trade  for  the  calendar  year  191 2  exceeded 
the  four  billion  dollar  mark  for  the  first  time,  totaling  $4,217,351,- 
348.    Imports  by  months  were: 


Months 


Free  of  duty 


Dutiable 


Total 


January    380,489,226  $63,097,183 

February    70,864,771  63,333.667 

March    80,939,284  76,637,754 

April    88,713,339  73,857,820 

May    84,475,481  71,222,405 

Tune   66,698,663  64,332.234 

July    77,130,206  71,636,633 

August    - 84,068,025  70,688.745 

September * 76,523,920  68,296,573 

October 102,816,017  75,276,269 

November 89,663,283  63,431.686 

December  90,004,367  64,047,077 


SH3^».4tt 
154,188,43* 
157,577.038 
162.5TU59 
155,697,88< 
131.09Q.Ttt 
148.M.738 
154.7SS.7T4 
144.819.493 


15S.094.SW 
164,061,444 


Total  for  year $992,876,460     $826,756,896    $1,818,133,236 

Exports  by  months  were  as  follows: 


Months 


Domestic 


Exceas  of 
Exports 


January 

February     

March     

April     

May     

June     
tily     

August     

September     

October     

November    

December 

Total  for  year.... 


$200,042,367 
196,886,787 
202,491,847 
176,159,441 
171,294,137 
133,682,197 
146,166,703 
165,103,787 
196,908,711 
251,667,995 
276,077,667 
247,344,417 


$2,403,906 
2,007,639 
2,919,616 
3,140,901 
4,085,921 
4,551,545 
2,718,652 
2,741,084 
2,769,361 
3,045,609 
8,166,624 
2,971,890 


$208,446,273 
198,844,326 
206,411,462 
179,800^42 
176,380,068 
138,238,742 
148,886,366 
167,844,871 
199,678,062 
254,633,504 
278,244,191 
260,815,807 


47.934*4* 

It,  799.18 

19.69X172 

7. 


64.8Sov< 


$2,862,696,066       $86421,937     $2,899,217,898       95SK09U 
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CORPORATIONS 

The  last  detailed  report  as  to  the  number  and  condition  of  the 
corporations  and  joint  stock  companies,  and  insurance  companies, 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  was  as  follows: 


Alabama    3.310 

Alaska 129 

Aruwn*     Ell 

Arkansas    3,331 

California     16.068 

Colorado     7,088 

Connecticut     3Jt89 

Selsware     «T6 

Dlst.  of  Columbia.  768 

Florida     1,117 

Georgia     4,131 

Hawaii     .,- V6 

Idaho     1,051 

Illinois    n.rm 

Indiana    5,896 

Iowa     6350 

Kansas     '. 4.004 

Kentucky     4.188 

Louisiana    1577 

Mains     3,048 

Maryland     S.OSS 

MMUChuxtra    ....  8,800 

Michigan     7.1H 

Minnesota     W.S69 

Mis.isHi.pl     1.M8 

Mlsaouri    11,182 

Montana    2.031 

Nebraska     8.19? 

Ssvada     1.330 

ew     Hampshire.  889 

New     jersey MM 

New     Mexico 633 

New  York n,m 

North    Carolina....  1,698 

North    Dakota X,0CO 

Ohio    14.304 

Oklahoma     8,361 

Oregon     8.488 

FennsrlTania     ....  IS, 362 

Rhode   Island 1.011 

Sooth    Carolina....  1.704 

South     Dakota 1,128 

Tennessee     ),9C0 

Texas     6.992 

UtaT  4418 

Vermont   TBI 

Virginia     8.135 

Waialraton     7,719 

West     Virginia....  «,«* 

Wisconsin    8,438 

Wyoming    1,013 

Total    MMH 


l,43'(,-,'al,lS3 

631 ,884,708 
564.766,416 
41,483.314 


839,844,013 

168,508,418 

680,610,108 

1J»!4*0,BT3 

831,610.755 

1,120  814,788 

68,430,630 

1,471,944344 

84.036.431 

lU.0M.4fiO 

15.028,088 

,48,Dfl4,Rt5 


7,831,417,975 
78  088 .981 
88,758,209 
1.080.875,543 
881,302.84! 
166  405,347 
2.669,754,489 
1«3,OI£t.r>72 
94,130,688 
85,212,836 


114.018,247 
380.007 

7.401,907 
14.ls9.883 
117,122,913 
28,946,984 
67,021 ,117 

6,060.688 
12,176,120 

8,928,428 
2&,SK!,156 
12,787,272 

3,841,348 
274,321,983 
60,400,751 

80,108  as 

44,778,804 
31,433.849 
22,331.961 
27,382,607 

41,375.45a 

163,021  £.36 
95,866,196 
123.777,230 
6,937,916 
108,319,719 
0,387,469 
18*80,448 
8,876,878 
7.611. BIS 
186,648,1841 
8,184,641 
04G,223,132 
14,338,689 
7,023,217 
186,787328 
10,943.775 
19.348,727 
374,984.428 
37.670.744 
11,888.611 
8.515,631 
21,415,074 
57.S19.eSfl 
12,908,593 
0,312  233 
41 .251177 


11.138,363,696       13.125 181.101 


The  excise  tax  collected  from  the  above  corporations  in-  1910 
tuiiounted  to  $20,959,783,  industrial  and  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions  paying;  nearly  one-half  of  this  amount. 
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MANUFACTURES 

A  preliminary  statement  of  the  general  results  of  the  Thirteenth 
United  States  Census  of  manufactures  was  issued  October  17, 1911. 
It  includes  a  summary  comparing  the  figures  for  1904  and  1909,  by 
totals,  for  continental  United  States  and  a  statement  of  the  statis- 
tics for  1909  for  the  noncontiguous  territory. 

There  are  257  specified  industries  in  the  1909  compilation,  and 
all  but  twenty-five  show  a  gain  in  the  value  of  their  product,  as 
compared  with  the  1904  returns. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  1909  products  was  $20,672,052,000, 
against  $14,793,903,000  in  1904  and  $11,406,927,000  in  1899.  The 
increase  in  the  five  years  was  thus  $5,878,149,000,  while  for  the 
decade  the  growth  was  $9,265,125,000.  In  the  preceding  ten  years 
the  increase  was  $3,631,^62,860. 

The  average  increase  in  die  value  of  the  product  of  all  the  262 
specified  industries  for  five  years  was  39.7  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  29.7  per  cent  for  the  preceding  five  years. 

The  number  of  establishments  given  in  the  census  returns  does 
not  show  the  actual  number  of  factories.  All  of  the  mills  engaged 
in  the  same  industry  in  a  State  owned  by  one  firm  or  corporation 
are  enumerated  as  one  establishment  Hence  the  statistics  of 
establishments  are  of  comparatively  small  importance,  particularly 
as  changes  in  that  respect  have  been  made  since  the  1899  census. 
The  number  of  establishments  returned  in  1909  was  268491 ;  2i6f- 
180  in  1904,  207,514  in  1899,  253,852  in  1880  and  252,148  in  1870. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  all  industries  in  1900,  was 
7,658,578,  and  6,213,617  in  1904.  The  wage-earners,  exclusive  of 
salaried  employees  and  proprietors  and  firm  members,  were  in 
number,  6,615,046  in  1909  and  4,712,763  in  1899. 

In  the  ten  years  the  capital  employed  increased  from  $8,975,- 
256,000  to  $18,428,270,000 ;  the  cost  of  materials  used  from  $6,575,- 
851,000  to  $12,141,701,000;  hence  the  value  added  by  manufacture 
was  $8,530,261,000  in  1909  and  $4,831,076,000  in  1899,  an  increase 
of  nearly  80  per  cent 

The  industry  showing  the  largest  percentage  of  increase  in  the 
value  of  its  product  in  the  ten  years  was  that  ot  automobiles,  $4,748,- 
000  in  1899,  and  $249,202,000  in  1909,  an  increase  of  729.7  per 
cent  in  the  last  five  years,  and  of  532.6  per  cent  from  1899  to  1904. 
In  191 1  the  value  of  the  product  exceeded  $300,000,000. 

The  largest  industry  in  the  country  is  that  combined  under  the 
metal  schedule  of  the  tariff  law  with  an  invested  capital  of  $3,157,- 
385,329,  and  employing  1,171,824  persons  and  distributing  an 
annual  wage  payment  of  $652,109,633. 

The  combined  textiles  had  $1,709,205,000  capital  in  1909,  an  in- 
crease of  28  per  cent  in  five  years,  and  paid  out  $^49,193,000  in 
salaries  and  wages,  an  increase  of  21  per  cent  The  value  of  the 
product  was  $1,592,482,000,  an  increase  of  31  per  cent  in  five 
years.    In  the  values  of  product  cotton  goods  led  with  $629,690,000, 
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as  compared  with  $339,200,000  in  1899,  and  wool  manufactures 
followed  with  $507,219,000,  as  compared  with  $296,990,000  in  1899. 
Silk  goods  showed  an  increase  in  the  ten  years  of  from  $107,256,- 
000  to  $196,475,000-  Hosiery  and  knit  goods  increased  from  $95,- 
835,000  to  $300,143,000. 

The  figures  for  the  United  States  proper  were  as  follows: 


1904  U 


Number  of  establishm  en  is 168,4(1                    H 

Capilal     «8,4ZS.?70.00O  4$ 

Cost  of  materials  used 112,141,291,000  « 

Salaries  and  wages,  total 14,366,613.000  87 

Salaries   8938.675,000  OS 

Wages 13,421,038,000  II 

Miscellaneous  expenses $1,945,678,000  14 

Value  si   product* 820,672,062,000  40 

Value  added  by  manufacture  (prod' 

urn  leM  coat  of  material!) 18,530,761.000         K^B»^3G,oQu  86 

Employees: 

Number  of  salaried  officials  and 

clerks    790.957  619,556              62 

Average  number  of  wage  camera 

employed  during  the  year 5,(15,046  5,468  383              II 

Primary    horsepower 11,080,770  13,487,707              18 

Manufactures  by  classes,  according  to  the  detailed  census  re- 
port of  1909,  were  as  follows: 


Slaughtering  and  meat  packing. 1,841 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  products  13,253 

Lumber  and  timber  products 40,071 

Iron  and  steel,  steel  works  and  roll- 
ing mills  441 

Flour-mill  and  grist-mill  products...  11,691 

Priming  and  publishing  31,445 

Cotton  goods,  including  cotton  smsll 

Clothing, '  men's."  '  indudinf  shirts! '. '.  6,354 
Boots     and      shoes,      including     cut 

stock  an!  findings   1,918 

Woollen,    worsted    and    felt    goods, 

and  wool  hats  886 

Cars  and  general  shop  const  raelion 
and  repairs  by  steam -railroad  com- 
panies     1.146 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products.  ..  23,916 

Iron  and  steel,  blast  furnaces .     208 

Smelting  and  refining,  copper 38 

Leather)  tanned,  curried  and  finished  819 
Sugar    and   molasses,    not   including 

beet  sugar    181 

Butter,  cheese  and  condensed  milk-.  8,479 


89,728 
611,011 

096,019 

(1,370,568 
1,338.475 
1.164U29 

108.740 
588,404 
048. 011 

£40,078 
39,453 
268,434 

886,733 
883,684 
737,876 

328,322 
116,008 
630,101 

378,580 
23),  696 

628,393 
588,077 

257,383 
270,562 

19S.2S7 

512,798 

180,050 

168,732 
106,810 

435,979 
416,696 

163,101 
536,101 

292,174 
100.210 
38,429 

153, 7 13 

641679 
62,203 

405,601 
896,866 
391,429 

378|806 
374,730 
327,874 

206,189 
168.831 

70,791 
176,904 

45,174 
178.134 

79,595 

13,636 
18,431 

279.249 
274,558 

31,666 
39,012 
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Industry 


Number 
of  estab- 
lishments 


Average 

No.  of 

wage 

earners 


Value  of 

products 

in 
thousands 


Value 
added  by 


turexn 
thousands 


Paper  and  wood  pulp 777 

Automobiles,    including    bodies    and 

parts    743 

Furniture  and  refrigerators 3,155 

Petroleum,    refining    147 

Electrical  machinery,  apparatus  and 

supplies    1,009 

Liquors,  distilled  613 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 1,374 

Copper,  tin  and  sheet-iron  products  4,228 
Silk     and     silk     goods,     including 

throwsters    . $52 

Smelting  and  refining,  lead 28 

Gas,  illuminating  and  heating 1,296 

Carriages  and  wagons  and  materials  5,492 

Canning  and  preserving 3,767 

Brass  and  bronze  products 1,021 

Oil,  cottonseed  and  cake 817 

Agricultural   implements    640 

Patent     medicines     and     compounds 

and  druggists'  preparations  3,642 

Confectionery     1,944 

Paint  and  varnish  791 

Cars,    steam-railroad,    not    including 

operations  of  railroad  companies..  110 

Chemicals    349 

Marble  and  stone  work 4,964 

Leather  goods   2,375 

All  other  industries   61,887 

Total    268,491 


75,978        $267,657         $10*215 


75,721 

128,452 

13,929 

87,256 

6,430 

129.275 

73.615 

99,037 
7,424 
37,215 
69,928 
59.968 
40,618 
17.Q71 
59,551 

22,895 
44,638 
14,240 

43,086 
23,814 
65.603 
34.907 
1,648,441 


249,202 
239,887 
236,998 

221,309 
204,699 
200,144 
199.824 

196,912 
1^7.400 
166.814 
159,893 
157,101 
149.989 
147,868 
146,329 

141.942 
134,796 
124,889 

123,730 
117.689 
113,093 
104.719 
4.561.002 


117,556 

131,112 

37,726 

112,743 

168.721 

89.903 

87.342 

89,145 
15.443 
114.386 
77,942 
55.27* 
50,7*1 
28.03 


91.5*4 
53,645 


44.977 

53,5*7 


44.02 

2.0B4JB 


6,615,046    $20,672,052 


In  the  year  1850,  the  number  of  manufacturing  establishment?, 
large  ana   small,  was   123,025,  with  957,059  wage-earners.      Th< 
total  value  of  manufactured  products  amounted  to  $1,019,106,616. 
In  i860  there  were  140,433  establishments,  with  1,311,246  wage-  , 
earners,  and  products  to  the  value  of  $1,885,861,676.     Ten  years  I 
later,  despite  the  war,  the  increase  was  much  greater,  there  being  J 
252,148  establishments  with  2,053,996  wage-earners  and  product*  J 
valued  at  $4,232,325,422.    During  the  next  forty  years,  ending  with  ] 
the  last  census  report,  the  growth  was  very  rapid,  products  bems 
valued  at  nearly  twenty  times  as  much  as  in  185a 

The  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  the  Masor 
and  Dixon  line  and  the  Ohio  River  contained  65.5  per  cent  of  t** 
establishments  in  the  United  States,  gave  employment  to  74.1  pc: 
cent  of  the  number  of  wage  earners  and  reported  73  per  cent  of 
the  total  value  of  products.  The  four  leading  States,  in  the  order 
of  their  importance  as  to  the  greatest  number  of  wage  earner* 
employed  at  any  one  time,  were:  New  York,  1.075,777;  Penn5>> 
vania,  924,685;  Massachusetts,  578,208,  and  Illinois,  478,488. 

The  following  summaries  show  the  average  number  of  irast 
earners  and  the  variation  in  employment  for  the  14  industries  tfat 
report  the  largest  numbers: 
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Industrie* 


Average 
number 
of  wage 
earners 


Boots  and  shoes,  including  cut  stock  and  findings 198,297 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 100,216 

Cars  and  general  shop  construction  and  repairs  by  steam  railroads..  282,174 

Clothing,  men's,  including  shirts 239,696 

Clothing,    women's 163,743 

Cotton  goods,  including  cotton  small  wares 378,880 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 631,011 

Furniture,    including    refrigerators 128,452 

Hosiery   and  knit  goods 129,275 

Iron  and  steel,  steel  works  and  rolling  mills 240,076 

Lumber  and  timber  products 695,019 

Printing   and   publishing 268,434 

Tobacco    manu  fact  urea 166,810 

Woolen,  worsted,  felt  goods,  and  wool  hats 168,722 

Industries  by  States,  according  to  the  census  of  1909,  were  as 
fallows : 


States  and  Territories 


j£  fc> 


I '- ■ 


If* 


VlJf 

I''' 


inert1 

at**' 
ot  «* 

.0. ""'; 
inoi*-  t' 

tsfl" 


Number  of 
establish- 
ments 


Average 

No.  of 

wage 

earners 


i£ 


New  York 44,985 

Pennsylvania  27,668 

Illinois    18,026 

Massachusetts    11,684 

Ohio    16,1* 

New    Jersey 8,817 

Michigan    9,159 

Wisconsin    9,781 

Indiana    7,969 

Missouri    8,375 

California    7,669 

Connecticut     4,251 

Minnesota    5,561 

Kansas    3,435 

Maryland  4,837 

Rhode  Island  1,961 

Texas    4,688 

Iowa    5,528 

Louisiana    . . . .  • 2,516 

Kentucky    4,776 

Washington    3,674 

Virginia    6,685 

North    Carolina 4,931 

Georgia  4,792 

Nebraska     2,500 

Tennessee   4,609 

Maine   3,546 

New    Hampshire 1,961 

Wcat    Virginia 2,586 

Alabama    3,396 

Colorado    2,034 

South    Carolina 1,854 

Oregon    r  2,246 

Mississippi 2,596 

Arkansas    •••  2,925 

Montana    677 

Florida   2,159 

Vermont    1,968 

Utah    749 


1,003,981 
877,548 
466,764 
584,559 

440,984 

326,223 
231,499 
182,583 

XoO,trS4 

152,998 

116,296 

210,792 

84,767 

44,215 

107,921 

113,538 

70,230 

61,635 

76,165 

65,400 

69,120 

106,676 

121,473 

104,588 

24,836 

73,840 

79,965 

78,658 

»  69,893 

72,148 

28,067 

73,046 

28,750 

50,384 

44,962 

11,655 

67,473 

33,788 

11,785 


Value  of 
products 

in 
thousands 


Value 
added  by 
manufac- 
ture in 
thousands 


$3,369,490 

$1,512,586 

2,626,742 

1,044,182 

1,919,277 

758,360 

1,490,529 

659,764 

1,437,936 

613,734 

1,145,529 

426,496 

685,109 

816,497 

690,306 

243,949 

579,075 

244,700 

674,111 

219,700 

529,761 

204,523 

490,272 

238,013 

409,420 

127,798 

325,104 

66,220 

815,669 

116,620 

280,3a 

122,152 

272,896 

94,717 

259,238 

88,631 

223,949 

89,084 

223,754 

111,976 

220,746 

102,858 

219,794 

94,211 

216,656 

94,794 

202,863 

85,893 

199,019 

47,938 

180,217 

76,201 

176,029 

76,928 

164,581 

66,424 

161,960 

69,072 

145,962 

62,519 

130,044 

49,553 

113,236 

46,885 

93,005 

48,453 

80,555 

43,629 

74,916 

89,981 

73,272 

24,092 

72,890 

46,762 

68,310 

33,487 

61,989 

20,723 
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States  and  Territories 


Number  oL 
establish- 


Oklahoma    

Delaware     

Arizona    

District  of  Columbia. 

Idaho    

North    Dakota 

South    Dakota 

Nevada 

New    Mexico 

Wyoming    

Total    


ments 


2,310 
720 
311 
518 
725 
752 

1.020 
177 
313 
268 


Average 

No.  of 

wage 

earners 


Value  of 
products 

in 
thousands 


Value 
added  by 

manufac- 
ture in 
thousands 


13,143 

$63,682 

119,525 

21,238 

62,840 

21,90*. 

6,441 

50,257 

16,657 

7,707 

25,289 

15,04? 

8,220 

22,400 

12,490 

2,7S9 

19,138 

5,464 

3,602 

17,870 

6.394 

2,257 

11,887 

3.521 

4,143 

7,898 

4,637 

2,867 

6,249 

3^41 

268,491 


6,615,046 


120,672,052 


$S.53&261 


FISHERIES 


The  latest  detailed  report  as  to  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  was  for  the  calendar  year 
1908,  and  was  as  follows : 


State 


Num- 
ber of 
persons 

em- 
ployed 


Vessels 


Num- 
ber 


Value  in- 
cluding 
outfit 


Alabama     972 

Arkansas     998 

California    4,129 

Connecticut    2,147 

Delaware     1,756 

FloridJa     9,212 

Georgia 2,525 

Illinois     4,439 

Indiana     986 

Iowa     786 

Kentucky     568 

Louisiana     5,795 

Maine     6,861 

Maryland     18,392 

Massachusetts     11,577 

Michigan    3.472 

Minnesota     934 

Mississippi     2,037 


Missouri 

New     Jersey.... 

New    York 

North     Carolina 

Ohio     

Oregon     

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island   . 
South    Carolina 
Tennessee     .... 

Texas     

Virginia    20.066 

Washington     4,954 

Wisconsin     2,011 

Other    States 349 


906 
7,231 
6,773 
9,681 
2,054 
4.772 
1,250 
1,493 
2.559 

427 
1.780 


61 

6 

60 

243 

65 

327 

88 

17 

2 


222 
5(0 

1,107 

671 

110 

4 

206 

•  •  ■ 

436 

m 

299 

54 

44 

#    66 

138 
108 

i57 

916 

190 

89 


$130,127 

8,115 

673,322 

994,331 

334,215 

846,414 

89,527 

47,226 

7,700 


440,536 
1,006,543 
1,000,780 
4,282,316 

327.232 
16,054 

372,434 


709,401 
1.749.961 
281.838 
214,879 
140,405 
254,301 
514,538 
50,336 


269.337 
1,332.104 
1,593,562 

247,831 


Boats 


Num- 
ber 


670 

1.154 

2,121 

1,069 

792 

6,702 

2,791 

4,222 

937 

832 

611 

4,469 

6,969 

8,493 

3,694 

1,647 

689 

1,144 

785 

3,843 

3.131 

4,984 

1,083 

2,312 

333 

815 

1.719 

399 

991 

10,942 

2,798 

1,200 

308 


Value 


Value  of 
products 


183,900 

36,740 

492,680 

117,870 

38,100 

575,060 

79,090 

234,190 

15,530 

37,510 

11,120 

353,920 

662,490 

643,720 

476,850 

266,770 

35,760 

46,660 

25.350 

390,580 

307,610 

251,460 

140,900 

367,350 

26.060 

132,520 

42.030 

9.360 

117,400 

733,360 

376.820 

173,300 

18,190 


1387.218 
207.172 

1.969,727 

2381,721 
541,204 

3,388,690 
700.964 

1.413342 
223445 
214,665 
110497 

1,668,797 

3305,673 

7,096,229 

1,473,065 

191,946 

556474 

293,479 

3.06838S 

4393,702 

1,776,023 

839,681 

1366,400 

513,110 

1,751,819 

288.328 

111,85* 

445,889 

4,715,744 

3313,2ns 

1.0674® 

110355 


Total     143,881    6.933    $17,831,362    83.649    $7,269,180    $54,030,629 
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VALUE  OP  THE  WORLD'S  FISHERY  PRODUCTS 


U.  S.  (including  Alaska)  187,290,48V 

U.  S.  insular  possessions  15300,000 

Canada   29,629.169 

Newfoundland    11.078,984 

South     and     Central 

America  and  W.  Indies  13,035,000 

England  and  Wales 80.00S.700 

Scotland  15,036,577 

Ireland 1,704,486 

Prance  28,888,000 

Russia   80,000,000 

Norway  8,704,700 

Spain   7,600,000 

Holland 4,760,000 

Portugal  4,744,400 

Germany 3,710,200 


Italy   83,689,000 

Denmark  3,172,800 

Austria-Hungary   1,492,000 

Belgium 1,217,800 

All    other    European 

countries 4,800,000 

Japan  75,000,000 

India,   Cylon.   Persia, 

Asiatic  Turkey,  Arabia, 

Burma  and  East  Indies  20,000,000 
China,   Korea  and  other 

Asiatic  countries  34,000,000 

Africa  5,000,000 

Australia,    New   Zealand 

and  Pacific  Islands....  5,561,000 

Total  $434,484,264 


IMMIGRATION 


According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
the  number  of  aliens  arriving  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1911,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  was  as  follows: 


Countries 


1910 


1011 


Austria     

Hungary    

Belgium     

Bulgaria,  Scrvia,  and  Montenegro. 

Denmark 

Prance,  including  Corsica 

German    Empire 

Greece 


Italy,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia , 

N  etherl  an  ds     

Norway     

Portugal,  including  Cape  Verde  and  Azores  Islands. 

Roumania  

Russian  Empire  and  Finland.... 

Spain     

Sweden     

Switzerland   

Turkey   in    Europe * 

United  Kingdom    

Europe,   not  specified 


258,737 

•  ■  •     •  •  • 

5,402 

4,737 

0,984 

7,383 

31,283 

25,888 

215,537 

7,534 

17,688 

8,229 

2,146 

180,792 

3,472 

23,746 

3333 

18,405 

98,796 

151 


82,129 

76,928 
6,711 
4,696 
7,556 
8,022 

32,061 

26,226 

182,882 

8,358 

13,960 

8374 

2,622 

158,721 

6,074 

20.780 
3,468 

14,438 

102.496 

377 


Total   Europe. 


926,291       764,757 


China 
Japan 
India 
Other 


1,968 
2,720 

i8,846 


1,460 

4.520 

624 

10,924 


Total    Asia. 


23,533         17,428 


Africa     - 

Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand. 

British   North   America 

Central    America .. 

Mexico 

South    America 

Wert    Indies 

All  other  countries 


1,072 

1,097 

66,55T 

893 

18,691 

2,161 

11,244 

48 


Grand    Total 1,041,670       878,687 
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IMMIGRATION  BY  TEARS  SINCE  1880 


1880    - 457,257 

1881    669,431 

1882   788,992 

1883    608,322 

1884    -. 518,592 

1885    896^46 

1886    834,203 

1887    '  490,109 

1888    *. 546,889 

1889    444,427 

1890   466,302 

1891 560,319 

1892   579,663 

1893    439,730 

1894    286,631 

1895   258,536 


1896 
1897 


643JH 
GdM 


8U.W 

wjsn 


1899    

1900   

1901   

1909   

1908   

1904 8I2J1I 

1906 1,0»,4» 

1906    1,108.7* 

1907    1.286*1 

1908    783171 

1909   75lSl 

1910    1,0057* 

1911  mjua 


The  Director  of  the  Census  recently  published  the  following 
table  showing  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  immigration,  in 
the  last  decade: 


Countries 


Per  Cent 

1900-191* 


England,  Scotland,  and  Wales 1,222,460       1,166,86* 

Ireland    1,262,664       1,615.232 

Norway,   Sweden,  and  Denmark 1,251,792       1,062,124 

Holland,  Belgium,  and  Luxemburg 172,317          137,708 

Germany    2^01.576       2,812,413 

France  and  Switzerland 242,060          219,612 

Spain  and   Portugal 84,548           36,702 

Northern  and  Western  Europe 6,827,317 

Russia  and  Finland 1,708,356 

Italy   1,342,800 

Austria-Hungary   - 1,667,442 

Balkan  States  and  Turkey  in  Europe 117,846 

Greece   101,206 

Europe,  not  specified..... 23,910 

Southern  and  Eastern  Europe 4,961,090 

Canada   and   Newfoundland 1,199,120 

West  Indies,  Mexico,  Central  and  S.  America  258,167 

Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  Oceanic  Islands,  etc..  115,656 

Non-European    Countries 1,567,943       1,344,508 


U 
-*3 

17.1 

&1 

—u.1 

*2 

tfM 


7,061,654 

640,710 
483,963 
636,968 

£4,928 
8,51* 

22,673 


OTJ 

lOJ 

319.7 

U08M 


1,817,656 

1,172,746 

126,387 

45,376 


1711 

U 
IstU 
15U 


K.C 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  persons  living  in  the  United 
States  who  were  born  in  Northern  and  Western  Europe  decreased 
from  1900  to  19 10,  while  the  number  born  in  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  increased  173  per  cent — not  far  from  trebling  in  ten 
years.  The  Germans  are  still  the  most  numerous  single  element 
in  the  foreign-born  population,  but  they  have  decreased  11  per 
cent  since  1900.  The  Irish,  who  ranked  next  to  the  Germans  fe 
number  in  1900,  have  fallen  off  one-sixth,  and  axe  now  less  aa- 
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merous  than  the  persons  born  in  Russia  and  Finland,  or  than  those 
born  in  Austria-Hungary,  and  only  slightly  exceed  those  born  in 
Italy.  It  should  be  remembered  that  our  population  coming  from 
Russia  includes  very  few  Russians  proper,  but  is  composed  chiefly 
of  Jews  and  Poles.  Persons  born  in  Austria-Hungary  include 
comparatively  few  of  the  German  stock  of  that  country,  but  con- 
1  sist  mainly  of  Bohemians,   Slovaks,   Poles,  and  others  of  non- 

f  Teutonic  origin. 

i  The  statistics  in  the  preceding  table  relate  only  to  the  white 

1  population.     It  is  a  well-known   fact  that  almost  none  of  the 

i  Negroes  or  Indians  in  this  country  were  born  abroad,  but  that, 

1  on  the  other  hand,  nearly  all  our  Chinese  and  Japanese  population 

\  is  of  foreign  birth.    Owing  to  the  restrictive  laws  the  number  of 

i  Chinese  in  the  United  States  has  steadily  declined  since  1880,  but 

there  has  been  a  very  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  Japanese. 
i  In  1890  there  were  only  about  2,000  Japanese  in  this  country,  in 

I  1910  more  than  70,000.    The  Chinese  numbered  107,000  in  1890; 

f  at  present  they  are  about  70,000. 


THIRTEENTH  DECENNIAL  CENSUS 

The  taking  of  the  census  of  population  of  the  several  States  in- 
cluded within  the  Union  at  intervals  of  ten  years  is  required  by 
Section  2  of  the  first  Article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  first  decennial  census  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
was  ordered  by  Congress  March  1,  1790.  In  that  year  the  popula- 
tion was  3,394,563.  The  work  of  enumerating  and  supervision  was 
placed  in  direct  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  arrange- 
ment continued  until  1850,  when  the  work  was  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  total  cost  of  the  First  Census 
amounted  to  $44,377,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
sus is  $14,000,000,  making  it  the  greatest  piece  of  work,  short  of 
actual  war  or  the  digging  of  the  Panama  Canal,  that  the  United 
States  Government  undertakes. 

The  problem  involved  the  counting  of  nearly  92,000,000  people, 
with  the  aid  of  330  supervisors  and  65,000  enumerators,  in  30  days, 
besides  the  enumeration  of  the  products  of  nearly  7,000,000  farms 
and  more  than  250,000  manufacturing  establishments,  the  whole 
to  be  tabulated  in  two  years,  with  the  aid  of  various  mechanical 
appliances  and  about  4,000  clerks.  The  date  of  enumeration  of  the 
census  for  the  first  four  census  years  was  August  1.  Since  1830, 
the  date  has  been  as  of  June  1,  and  in  19 10  the  time  was  changed 
to  April  15,  this  being  necessary  because  of  the  great  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  habits  of  the  American  people,  who  migrate 
from  their  winter  residences  early  in  the  summer  to  a  country 
home  or  summer  resort,  and  by  the  first  day  of  June  whole  blocks 
of  houses  are  boarded  up. 

The  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States  was  taken  by  the 
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Bureau  of  the  Census  as  of  April  15,  1910.  The  total  area  enu- 
merated includes  continental  United  States,  the  Territories  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico.  The  enumeration  also  includes 
persons  stationed  abroad  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the 
Government,  who  were  specially  enumerated  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments.  The  complete  final  re- 
sult, as  compared  with  the  Twelfth  Census,  was  as  follows: 


1910 


1900 


The  United  States  (total  area  of  enumeration) 


93,402,151       77.256.631 


Continental    United    States 91,972366       76394,575 

Noncontiguous     territory .< 1/429,885         1,262,06c 

Alaska 64,366  63,592 

Hawaii     191,909  164,001 

Porto   Rico    -...  1,118,012  963,243 

Persons    in    military    and    naval    service    stationed 

abroad    55,608  91,219 

The  rate  of  increase  from  1900  to  1910  was  20.9  per  cent  for 
the  total  area  of  enumeration,  and  21  per  cent  for  continental 
United  States.  Including  the  population  of  Philippine  Islands 
as  enumerated  by  the  census  of  1903  under  the  direction  of  the 
War  Department,  7,635,426,  and  adding  estimates  for  the  islands 
of  Guam  and  Samoa  and  the  Canal  Zone,  the  total  population 
of  the  United  States  and  possessions  is  about  101,100,000. 


POPULATION  BY  STATES 

The  result  by  States,  for  the  last  three  censuses,  is  as  follows: 


States 


1910 


1900 


1890 


Increase 
1900   to   1910 


Number 


P.  C 


The  United  States   (inclusive  of 

Alaska,     Hawaii    and    Porto 

Rico)     93,402.151  77,266,680  62.979,766  16,145,523  20.9 

Continental    United    States 91,972,266  76,994,575  62,947,714  15,977,691  2L9 

Alabama    2,138.093  1,828,697  1,513.401  309,396  16.9 

Arizona     204,354  122,931  88,243  81,423  6*3 

Arkansas     1,574,449  1,311,564  1,128,211  262385  20J 

California     2,377,549  1,485,063  1,213,398  892,496  60J 

Colorado     799,024  539,700  413,249  259,324  4M> 

Connecticut     1,114,756  908,420  746,258  206,336  22.7 

Delaware   202,322  184,735  168,493  17,587  9.5 

Dist.    of    Columbia 331,069  278,718  23032  52,351  183 

Florida    752,619  528.542  391,422  224.007  414 

Georgia     2,609,121  2,216,331  1,837453  392,790  177 

Idaho     3?KJ>01  1M.775  88,548  K3.822  101-3 

Illinois     5,638,591  4,821,660  3326,352  817,041  1&9 

Indiana     2.700,876  2516,462  2,192,404  184,414  7  J 

Iowa    2,224,771  2,231,853  1,912,297  27,082  >30.3 

Kansas     1,690,949  1,470.495  1,428,108  220,454  15.9 

Kentucky 2,289,905  2,147,174  1,868,686  142,731  6.1 

Louisiana     1,656388  1.381,625  1,118,588  274,763  19  J 

Maine    742,371  694,466  661,086  47,905  6J 

Maryland     ~~.~....~  1^95,346  1,188,044  1.042,390  107,302  9.0 
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States 


1  > 


-— f 


K> 


•OCC 


Michigan 2,810,173 

Minnesota   2,075,708 

Mississippi 1,797,114 

Missouri     3,293,335 

Montana 376,063 

Nebraska    1,192,214 

Nevada    81,875 

New    Hampshire    430,572 

New   Jersey    2,537,167 

New     Mexico 327,301 

New   York    9,113,614 

North   Carolina 2,206,287 

North  Dakota   577.066 

Ohio     4,767,121 

Oklahoma    1,657,156 

Oregon     672,766 

Pennsylvania     7,665,111 

Rhode  Island 542,610 

South     Carolina 1,615.400 

South    Dakota 583,888 

Tennessee    2,184,789 

Texas     3,896,542 

Utah     373,351 

Vermont     355,956 

Virginia    2,061,612 

Washington 1,141,990 

West  Virginia    1,221.119 

Wisconsin    2,333,860 

Wyoming     145,965 

Alaska    64,356 

Hawaii     191,909 

Porto    Rico 1,118,012 

Military    and    naval 55,608 


1900 


2,420,982 
1,751,394 
1,551,270 
3,106,666 

243,329 

1,066^00 

42,336 

411,688 
1.883,669 

195,310 
7,268,894 
1,893310 

319,146 
4,157,545 

790,391 

413.536 
6,302,115 

428,666 
1,340,316 

401,570 
2,020,616 
3,048,710 

276,749 

343,641 
1,864,184 

618,103 

958,800 

2,069,042 

92,531 

63,692 

154,001 

963,243 
91,219 


Increase 

1890 

1900  to 

1910 

Number  P.C 

2,093,890 

389,191 

16.1 

1,310,283 

324^14 

18.6 

£289,600 

246,844 

15.8 

2,679,186 

186,670 

6.0 

142,924 

132.724 

64.5 

1,062,666 

125,914 

11.8 

47,356 

39.540 

93.4 

376,530 

18,984 

4.6 

1,444,933 

633,498 

34.7 

160,282 

131,991 

67.5 

6,003,174 

1,844,720 

25.4 

1,617,949 

312,477 

16.5 

190,983 

257,910 

80.8 

3.672,329 

609,576 

14.7 

268,657 

866,764 

109.7 

317,704 

259,229 

62.7 

5,258,113 

1,362,996 

21.6 

345,506 

114,064 

26.6 

1,151,149 

175,084 

13.1 

348.600 

182,318 

45.4 

1,767,518 

164,173 

8.1 

2,236,527 

847,832 

27. 

210,779 

96.602 

34.9 

332,422 

12,315 

3.6 

1,655,980 

207,428 

11.2 

357,232 

623.887 

120.4 

762,794 

262,319 

27.4 

1,693330 

264318 

12.7 

62,665 

63,434 

57.7 

32,062 

784 

1.2 

•  •  «  •  •  *»•  • 

37,908 

24.6 

•  «*•  •  •  •  •  • 

■  •••  • 

'  1  - 


•Decrease. 

Special   details  of  the  population  by   States  will  be  found  under  the  head  of 
each  separate  State,  in  Part  I. 


RANK  OF  STATES  ACCORDING  TO  POPULATION   1910 


.i  ■ 


1— New  York. 

2— Pennsylvania. 

3 — Illinois. 

4-Ohio. 

6— Texas. 

6 — Massachusetts. 

7 — Missouri. 

8—  Michigan. 

9 — Indiana. 
10— Georgia. 
11— New  Jersey 
12— California. 
13 — Wisconsin. 
14— Kentucky. 
15 — Iowa. 

16 — North  Carolina. 
17 — Tennessee. 
18— Alabama. 


19 — Minnesota. 
20 — Virginia. 
21 — Mississippi. 
22 — Kansas. 
23— Oklahoma. 
24 — Louisiana. 
25 — Arkansas. 
26— South  Carolina. 
27 — Maryland. 
28— West  Virginia. 
29— Nebraska. 
80— Washington. 
81 — Porto  Rico. 
32— Connecticut. 
83— Colorado. 
84 — Florida. 
36— Maine. 


36— Oregon. 

37— South  Dakota. 

38— North  Dakota. 

39— Rhode  Island. 

4G— New  Hampshire. 

41— Montana. 

42— Utah. 

43 — Vermont. 

44— District  of  Columbia, 

45— New  Mexico. 

46 — Idaho. 

47 — Arizona. 

48—  Delaware. 

49— Hawaii. 

60 — Wyoming. 

51— Nevada. 

52— Alaska. 


The  first  four  States  in  the  above  table  hold  the  same  relative 
position  as  in  1900.  Missouri  was  fifth  in  1900,  Texas  was 
sixth,  Massachusetts  was  seventh,  Indiana  was  eighth,  Michigan 
was  ninth,  and  Iowa  was  tenth* 
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ELEMENTS  OF  THE  POPULATION— RACE,  NATIVITY,  AND  PARENTAGE 


Division  and  State 


Number 


1900 


1910 


Per  Cent  of 
Total 


In< 
19604910 


1910 


1900 


United  States: 

Total     91,972,266 

White,     total 81,732,687 

Native  white,  total 68,889404 

Native    parents 19,488,441 

Foreign    parents.... 18,900,668 

Foreign    white 13,843,588 

Negro     91888,294 

All     other 411,285 

Indian    * 965,683 

Chinese    70,944 

Japanese     71,722 

Other   Asiatics 2,996 


75,994,575 

100.0 

100.0 

2LO 

66,809196 

88.9 

87.9 

12.8 

56,596,379 

74.4 

74.5 

204 

40,949,262 

53.8 

68.9 

20-9 

15,646,017 

20.6 

20.6 

20* 

10.213,817 

14.5 

13.4 

20.6 

8,883,994 

10.7 

11.6 

114 

351886 

0.4 

0L6 

17.0 

237496 

04 

0L2 

12.0 

89,863 

0.1 

Oil 

XL1 

24,326 

0.1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

194^ 

•  •     * 

NEGRO   POPULATION 


State  and  Division 


White 


1910 


The    South 

South    Atlantic 

Delaware , 

Maryland    • 

District   of   Columbia. 

Virginia    , 

West  Virginia , 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina  ....... 

Georgia   

Florida  * 


1900 


Negro 


1910 


1900 


Negro 
Per  Cent 
of  Total 
Pop. 


1900 


1910 


East  South  Central 

Kentucky   

Tennessee  , 

Alabama    . 
Mississippi 


•   •   •     •••••■•••••«! 


20,547,678 
8471,639 

171403 
1,062,645 

236,128 
1,389309 
1,156,817 
1,600,613 

679462 
1,431316 

448,646 

6,754,848 
2,027,965 
1,711,438 
1,228341 
786,119 


16321370 

6,706368 
163,977 
962,424 
191,532 

1492365 
915338 

1363,608 
667307 

1481394 
287,838 


8,749390 

4412.487 

81481 

232349 

g4,446 

671,096 

64473 

697348 

886348 

1,176387 


7,922309 

8,729,017 

80397 

238364 

86,702 

600,722 

43.499 

621,409 

782321 

1,084313 

230,780 


817  86.7 

16.4  1&* 

17.9  1M 

28.8  31.1 

82.0  36.7 

6J  U 

8L0  »-0 


4(4    40.7 

4L0 


6,044347  2,652306  2,49938$  8U 

1,862309  261366  284,706  U.4 

1340,186  473388  48934  2L7 

1,001462  908376  97307  423 

641300  1,009,487  907380  66J 


West  South  Central 

Arkansas     

Louisiana    ....... 

Oklahoma  

Texas   


WSJ386  4,771,066  1,964397  1394396  216 

*WB  J&88*  ^8391  866366  28L1 

,?frHJ  XS'Si*  71^74  «M*  *■*   «*-* 

H#<S5  **£#&  w>m  »»«*  "   m 

8,204396  2386,669  690,020  620.722  17.7   80.4 


During  the  last  decade,  1900-1910,  the  white  population  of  the 
South  increased  4*025,603,  or  24.4  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
an  increase  of  826,421,  or  10.4  per  cent,  for  the  negro  popula- 
tion of  the  South. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  country  outside  of  the  South  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  white  population  during  the  decade  from 
50,287,226  to  61,185,114,  the  growth  thus  being  10,897,888,  or  2x4 
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per  cent    The  negro  population  outside  the  South  has  grown  from 
911,025  to  1,078,904,  or  by  167,879,  equal  to  18.4  per  cent* 


POPULATION  OF  UNITED  STATES  AND  DECENNIAL  INCREASE 

The  following  table  shows  the  rate  of  growth  of  continental 
United  States.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  most  rapid  increase  was 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  decade  from  1800 
to  1810  showing  the  highest  percentage,  36.4.  The  present  rate, 
a  little  over  20  per  cent,  has  been  maintained  for  the  last  two 
decades: 


Ctnsat 

Total 
population 

Increase  since 
preceding  census 

Number 

Per  Cent 

mO 91,972,266 

1900  • 76  994,67s 

1890  62,947,714 

1880  - 60,156,788 

1870  1. ~.  88,668371 

I860  , ~ 31,443,821 

1860  23,191,876 

1840  17,069,463 

1830  12.866,020 

1820  ...,*. 9,638,463 

1810  «.. *  7,239381 

1800  6T.308.483 

1790  , 3^29,214 


16,977,691 

sto 

13,046^61 

20.7 

12,791,931 

26.6 

11,697.412 

30.1 

7,116,060 

22.6 

8,261,445 

86.6 

6,122,423 

86.9 

4,208,488 

32.7 

8J27.667 

83.6 

2498,672 

33.1 

1.931.898 

86.4 

1,379,269 

86.1 

•  ••• 

URBAN  AND  RURAL  POPULATION 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  census  is  the 
comparison  which  it  affords  between  the  urban  and  rural  pop- 
ulation. The  constant  tendency,  as  the  tables  show,  is  toward 
the  increase  of  towns  and  cities,  and  the  decrease  of  rural  com- 
munities. In  this  enumeration  the  Census  Bureau  has  defined 
urban  population  generally  as  that  residing  in  cities  and  other 
incorporated  places  of  2,500  inhabitants  or  more.  This  popula- 
tion has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  country.  The  population  of  cities  of  over  25,000,  in 
1010,  was  28,508,007,  as  compared  with  21,078,189  for  the  same 
cities  in  1900,  the  increase  being  31.5  per  cent. 

The  population  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  including  smaller 
cities  ana  ratal  districts,  in  1910,  was  63,464,259,  as  compared 
with  54,916,386  in  1900,  the  percentage  of  increase  being  16.5, 
or  less  than  half  the  rate  of  growth  shown  by  the  larger  cities. 

The  decline  in  rural  population  has  been  substantially  general 
throughout  the  great  northern  middle  section  of  the  country. 
In  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  which  lie 
in  a  solid  body,  440  out  of  the  950  counties  decreased  in  pop- 
ulation.   The  following  table  shows  comparative  figures: 
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State  or  Territory 


Urban  Territory  in  1910 


Population  in 


1910 


1900 


Per 
Cent 
In- 
crease 


Rural  Territory  in  1916 


Population  in 


1910 


1900 


Continental  United  States  42,623,303 

New  England  Div 5,466,346 

Maine    381,443 

New  Hampshire 256,099 

Vermont     168,943 

Massachusetts    3,125,367 

Connecticut     999,839 

Rhode    Island 524,664 

Middle  Atlantic  Div 18,728,373 

New    York 7,186,494 

Pennsylvania    4,630,669 

New    Jersey 1,907,210 

East  North  Central  Div..  9,617,271 

Ohio     2,665,143 

Indiana     1,143,835 

Illinois    8,476,929 

Michigan     1,327,044 

Wisconsin    1,004,320 

West  North  Central  Div.  3,878,716 

Minnesota     850,294 

Iowa     680,054 

Missouri     1,398317 

North    Dakota 63,236 

South  Dakota 76,678 

Nebraska 310,862 

Kansas     493,790 

South  Atlantic   Div 3,092,153 

Delaware    97,085 

Maryland     668,192 

District  of  Columbia.  331,069 

Virginia     476,529 

West    Virginia 228,242 

North    Carolina 318,474 

South     Carolina 224,832 

Georgia     538.650 

Florida     219,080 

East  South  Central  Div..  1,574,229 

Kentucky     655,442 

Tennessee  441,045 

Alabama    370,431 

Mississippi     207,311 

West  South  Central  Div.  1,957,456 

Arkansas     202,681 

Louisiana     496,516 

Oklahoma   320156 

Montana     133,420 

Texas    938,104 

Mountain  Div 947.511 

Idaho     69,898 

Wyoming     43,221 

Colorado     404,840 

New     Mexico .....  46.571 

Arizona     63,260 

Utah     172,934 

Nevada    13,367 

Pacific  Div 2,382,329 

Washington     606,530 

Oregon     307,060 

California     1,469,739 

1  Decrease. 


Cent 
la- 


81,587,642 

84.9 

49348383 

44,407,038 

11a 

4,489,345 

313 

1,097336 

1402,486 

«0L5 

339,564 

123 

360328 

864302 

L7 

226,007 

12.9 

176,473 

185381 

*5.4 

148,406 

13.8 

187,013 

196335 

HJt 

2,569,494 

21.6 

241,049 

236362 

11 

794,381 

25.9 

114,917 

114,039 

03 

411,679 

27.4 

17366 

16377 

6,4 

10,307,717 

88.1 

6392319 

6,146361 

8.7 

5,352,283 

34.3 

1328,129 

1,916,611 

03 

3,691,781 

28.9 

8  034,442 

2,710334 

1X0 

1,363,663 

39.9 

629,967 

620,016 

2L1 

7,331,701 

3L2 

8,683360 

8,663380 

MU 

2,027,462 

SL5 

2,101378 

2.130,083 

na 

876,294 

30.6 

1367,041 

1,640,168 

"53 

2,650,023 

31.2 

2461362 

8471327 

a03 

966,826 

37.3 

1,483,129 

1,464,156 

2.0 

811,096 

23.8 

1329340 

1367,846 

6.7 

8,022,664 

28.2 

7,784301 

7324,758 

6.0 

613,596 

88.6 

1325,414 

1,137,799 

7.7 

667,267 

19.9 

1344.717 

1,664386 

« 

1,143,431 

22.3 

1394318 

1368,234 

HS 

33362 

89.6 

513320 

286,784 

79.8 

47,945 

59.9 

507,215 

863326 

43.4 

261368 

18.7 

881362 

804,447 

9.0 

866,211 

89.0 

1,197,159 

1,115384 

73 

2,387,717 

323 

9,102,742 

8,106,763 

12,3 

85,717 

13,3 

106,237 

99,018 

6.8 

693,133 

11.0 

637,154 

594311 

7.1 

278,718 

18.8 

•   •    •       •    *    • 

•  •  •    •  *  • 

» •  . 

354,861 

84.3 

1,585,063 

1,499323 

6.T 

137,464 

66.0 

992.877 

821336 

20.8 

208,215 

63.0 

1W313 

1,685385 

12.0 

177,270 

26.8 

1,290,568 

1,163,046 

11.0 

876,052 

43.2 

2,070,471 

1340,279 

12S 

126,287 

73.5 

633339 

402366 

88.0 

1,183,797 

33.0 

6,835,672 

6368360 

7.4 

483,233 

14.9 

1,734,463 

1.663,941 

4.S 

335,722 

31.4 

1,753,744 

1,684394 

3.5 

235,177 

573 

1.767,662 

1398320 

10.0 

129,665 

59.9 

1,589,803 

1.421,606 

114 

1,161,736 

68.5 

6,827,078 

6370354 

27.1 

131.719 

53.9 

1,371,768 

1,179,845 

16.3 

380,997 

30.3 

1.159.872 

1,000,628 

16* 

89,148 

259.1 

1,337,000 

701343 

90.7 

89,476 

49.1 

242,683 

158,868 

57.7 

669.872 

67.6 

2,968,438 

8.488,838 

183 

574,061 

65.1 

1,686,006 

1,100,606 

584 

22,107 

21G.2 

256,696 

189,666 

83.1 

33326 

28.9 

102,748 

69,006 

74.1 

268381 

50.8 

394.184 

271319 

45.3 

26,484 

75.8 

280,730 

168.826 

664 

21.409 

195.5 

141,694 

101.522 

890 

106.168 

69.9 

200,417 

168381 

184 

4,500 

197.0 

68306 

37,835 

8L1 

1,178,628 

102.1 

1,808,975 

1.238.064 

m* 

227,614 

166.0 

636,460 

290.489 

84.7 

142,608 

U5.3 

366,706 

270,928 

854 

808,406 

813 

9017310 

676,647 

343 

J 
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CITIES  OF  OVER  100,000  POPULATION 

The  following  table  includes  the  50  cities  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  100,000  or  over.  Fourteen  cities  of  those  included  in  this 
list  have  risen  above  the  100,000  limit  since  1900,  namely,  Albany, 
N.  Y. ;  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ;  Dayton,  Ohio ;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ;  Lowell,  Mass. ; 
Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Oakland,  Cal. ;  Portland,  Ore.;  Richmond,  Va.; 
Seattle,  Wa£h. ;  and  Spokane,  Wash.  The  city  of  Allegheny,  Pa., 
which  was  annexed  to  Pittsburgh  in  1907,  is  not  included  in  the 
list,  and  the  population  in  1900  is  added  to  Pittsburgh. 


Cities 


Population 


1910 


1900 


Per  Cent 

of 
Increase 


Albany,  N.  Y 100,253  94,161         6.6 

Atlanta,   Ga 164,839  89,872  72.3 

Baltimore,  Md 668,486  608,967         9.7 

Birmingham,  Ala 132,686  38,415  246.4 

Boston,  Mass 670,586  660,892  19.6 

Bridgeport,  Conn - 102,064  70,996  43.7 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 423,715  352,387  20.2 

Cambridge,    Mass 104,839  91,886  14.1 

Chicago,    111 2,185,283  1,698,675  28.7 

Cincinnati,   Ohio 363,591  325,902  11.6 

Cleveland,   Ohio 660,663  381,768  46.9 

Columbus,  Ohio 181,511  125,560  44.6 

Dayton,   Ohio 116,577  85.333  36.6 

Denver,  Colo 213,381  133,869  59.4 

Detroit,   Mich 466,766  285,704  63.0 

Fall   River,   Mass 119,295  104,863  13.8 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 112,571  87,665  28.6 

Indianapolis,  Ind : 233,660  169,164  38.1 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 267,779  206,433  29.7 

Kansas   City,   Mo 248,381  163,762  51.7 

Los    Angeles,    Cal 319,198  102,479  211.5 

Louisville,    Ky 223,928  204,731         9.4 

Lowell,    Mass 106,294  94,969  11.9 

Memphis,   Tenn 131,106  102,320  28.1 

Milwaukee,    Wis 373,867  286,315  31.0 

Minneapolis,    Minn 301,408  202,718  48.7 

Nashville,    Tenn 110,364  80,865  36.5 

Newark,    N.    J 347,469  246,070  41.2 

New    Haven,    Conn 133,605  108,027  23.7 

New  Orleans,  La 339,075  287,104  18.1 

New  York,  N.    Y / 4,766,883  3,437,202  38.7 

Oakland,    Cal 150,174  66,960  124.3 

Omaha,  Neb 124,096  102,655  21.0 

Paterson,  N.   T. 125,600  106,171  19.4 

Philadelphia,    Pa 1,649,008  1,293,697  19.7 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 533,906  451,512  18.2 

Portland,  Ore 207,214  90,426  129.2 

Providence,  R.  1 224,326  176,597  27.8 

Richmond,     Va 127,628  86,060  50.1 

Rochester,   N.    Y.... 218,149  162,608  34.2 

St.  Louis,  Mo 687,029  575,238  19.4 

St.  Paul,  Minn - 214,744  163,066  31.7 

San  Francisco,  Cal 416,912  342,782  21.6 

Scranton,  Pa 129,867  102,026  27.3* 

Seattle,    Wash 237,194  80,671  194.0 

Spokane,   Wash 104,402  36,848  183.3 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 137,249  108,374  26.6 

Toledo,  Ohio 168,497  131,822  27.8 

Washington,  D.  C- 331,069  278,718  18.8 

Worcester,    Mass 145,986  118,421  23.8 


9x8 
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MALES  AND  FEMALES 

There  were  in  1910  only  5  States  in  which  the  females  out- 
numbered the  males,  to  wit:  Massachusetts,  55,964;  Rhode  Island, 
1,892;  Maryland,  6,896;  North  Carolina,  9,345;  South  Carolina, 
11,716;  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  14,969.  The  total  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  by  sexes  in  1900  and  1910  was  given  as 
follows : 


1910 

1900 

47,332.122 

44,640,144 

106.0 

w.tniHt 

87,178427 

• 

10L4 

CITIES  FROM  26,000  TO  100,000  POPULATION 

Q  ties 

Population 

Per  Cent 

1910 

1900 

Increase 

Akron,     0 69,067 

Allentewn,    Pa 61,913 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y 31,267 

Altoona,    Pa « 62427 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J 44,461 

Auburn,  N.  V 34,668 

Augusta,    Ga 87,826 

Aurora,    111 29,907 

Austin,  Tex. 29,860 

Battle  Creek.  Mich 26,267 

Bay  City,  Mich 46468 

Bayonne,   N.   J 66,646 

Berkeley,    Cal 40,434 

Binghamton,  N.   Y 48,443 

Bloomington,     111 36,768 

Brockton,    Mass 66378 

Brookline.    Mass. 27,792 

Butte,    Mont 89466 

Camden,   N.  J 94,638 

Canton,    O 60,217 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. 32,811. 

Charleston,  S.  C 68333 

Charlotte,  N.   C 34,014 

Chattanooga,    Tenn 44,604 

Chelsea,  Mass. ~.  38,462 

Cheater,     Pa 38,637 

Chicopee,    Mass 26,401 

Clinton,    la - 26,677 

Colorado  Springs,  Col 29,078 

Columbia,    §.    C. ~ 26,219 

Council  Bluffs,  la 29,292 

Covington,    Ky 68,270 

Dallas,   Tex. 92,104 

Danville,   III 27,871 

Davenport,    la. 43,028 

Decatur,  111. 31440 

Dea  Moines,  la 86,968 

Dubuque,    la. 88.494 

Duluth,  Minn «. 78,466 

Easton,    Pa. 28332 

East  Orange,  N.J 84371 

East  St.  Louis,  111 68347 

Elgin,   111 « 26; 


42,728 
25,416 
20.929 
88,973 
27,888 
30^46 
39.441 
24,147 

18368 
27328 
32,722 
13414 
39,647 
S3BV 
40,063 
19,986 
30,470 
76386 
30,667 


66,807 
18,091 
80,164 
34.072 
33,988 
19,167 
22,696 
21.086 
21406 
26,801 
42,928 
42,688 
16364 
86,264 
20,764 
62439 
36,297 
62.969 


61.6 
46.6 
49.4 
333 

69.7 
14.2 
M.1 
23.4 
343 


0.7 
906.0 


10.7 
43.0 
39.4 


343 
63.7 
173 
6.4 
310 
673 
HA 
13.4 


21,606 


26.976   22,433 


U.7 
373 
94.7 
133 
94.1 
1119 
714 
22.1 
610 
893 
It 
411 
133 
693 
97.4 
163 
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Cities 


Population 


1910 


1900 


Per  Cent 
Increase 


it 
l> 
S. 
I 

< 
I 
I 
I 
fi. 

i 

t 
i 
t 
% 
% 
% 
1 
* 

1 

v 

* 

* 

m 
*' 
m 

t 

1 

1 

> 

K 
I 
% 
I 
t 


Elixabeth,  N.  J t 73,409  52,180 

Elmira,  N.  Y ' 37,176  35,672 

SI  Paso    Tex 39,279  15,900 

Erie,    Pa 68326  52,783 

Evansrille,  Ind 09,647  69,007 

Everett,    Mass 83,484  24,236 

Fitchbnrg,  Mass 37,826  31,681 

Flint,  Mich. 88,650  13,103 

Fort  Wayne,   Ind... 63,838  45,115 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 73,812  26,688 

Galveston,  Tex 86,981  37,789 

Green  Bay,  Wis 26,286  18,684 

Hamilton,    0 36,279  23,914 

Harrisburg,   Pa 64,186  50,167 

Hartford     Conn 98,915  79,850 

Haverhill,    Mass 44,116  37,176 

Haxleton,    Pa 25,462  14,230 

Hoboken,   N.   J 70324  59,864 

Holyoke,    Mass. 57,780  46,712 

Houston,    Tex 78,800  44,638 

Huntington,  W.  Va 3U61  11,923 

Jackson,  Mich 81,433  25,180 

Tacksonville,    Fla 67,699  28,429 

Famestown,  N.  Y 31,297  22,892 

Johnstown,    Pa 56,482  36,936 

Foliet,     111 34,670  29,353 

Toplin,   Mo 82,073  26,028 

iraazoo,  Mich 89,487  24.404 

Kansas  City,  Kan. - 82,881  61,418 

Kingston,  N.  Y * 25,908  24,536 

Knoxville,   Tenn 36,346  82,687 

La  Crosse,   Wis 80,417  28,896 

Lancaster,    Pa 47,227  41,459 

Lansing,     Mich 81,229  16,485 

Lawrence,   Mass 86,899  62,569 

Lewiston,  Me 26,247  23,761 

Lexington,    Ky 36,099  26369 

Lima,    O 80,508  81,723 

Lincoln     Neb - 48,973  40,169 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 46,941  38,807 

Lorain,  0 28,888  16.028 

Lynchburg,   Va 29,494  18,891 

Lynn,    Mass - 89336  68,513 

Macon,    Ga - 40,666  23.272 

McKeesport,    Pa 42,694  84,227 

Madison,    Wis.. 26,581  19,164 

Maiden,     Mass 44,404  83,664 

Manchester,  N.  H 70,063  66,987 

Meriden,    Conn 27366  24,296 

Mobile,  Ala 61321  38,469 

Montgomery,    Ala 88,130  80,846 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y 30,919  21328 

Muskogee,    Okla 25,278  4,264 

Nashua,  N.  II 26,006  28.898 

Newark,    0 25,404  18,167 

New   Bedford,   Mass 96,652  62,442 

New  Britain.  Conn -. 43,916  25,998 

Newburgh,    N.    Y 27,806  24,943 

Newcastle,     Pa 36.280  28.339 

Newport,    Ky..... 30309  28,301 

Newport,  R.  1 27,149  22,441 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y 28,867  14,720 

Newton,   Mass 39,806  33,587 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 80,446  19,457 

Norfolk,    Va 67,462  46,624 

Norristown,    Pa 27,876  22.265 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 64,206  10,037 

Orange,  N.  J „,...„..„  29,630  24441 


403 
4.2 

146.9 
26.2 
18.0 
37.6 
20.0 

194.2 
417 

174.7 
**.l 

» 

27.9 
28.9 
18.7 
78.9 
18.6 
26.3 
76.6 

161.4 
24.8 

108.0 
86.7 
64.4 
18.1 
28.2 
6L6 
60.1 
5.6 

*8 

18.9 
89.4 
87.3 
103 
88.1 
40.4 
9.6 
19.9 
80.2 
66.1 
80.4 
74.7 
24.7 
38.2 
fc.9 
28.9 
12.2 
389 
25.7 
46.7 

494.2 
8.8 
39.9 
64.8 
68.9 
U.5 
28.0 
7.1 
2L0 
96.1 
18.5 
663 
44.7 
25.2 

639.7 
22.7 
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Oahkoib,    Wis  ....  13.012 

P»«a.>o»,   C»L..... '. KMH 

i-. -..  ,  K.   1 64,771 

Pawtuckrt.  ft-  1 - 61,6X2 

Peoria,    Ill (6.850 

Penh  Ambo/,  N.  J 12021 

P.tiafield,    lint. 42.121 

Portland,    Me 58.571 

Pommouth.    Va. 33.180 

Pourtkeepue.   N.    Y. 27,888 

Pitcfto,    CoL 41.296 

(Juiooy.     UL 86.687 

Quiiuy,    Hut. 82.642 

Racine,   Wi»- 28.002 

Readme.    P«- 98.071 

Roannke,  Va. MJSH 

Hockford.    IIL. 46.401 

Sacramento.    Cal 44.696 

Kanna«,    Mjcb 60.110 
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RELIGIOUS  STATISTICS 

The  last  census  report  on  churches  (1906)  was  as  follows: 


Denominations. 


No.  of 
Organizations 


1906 


1890 


No.  of 
Members 


1906 


1890 


All   denominations 212,230  165,151  32,936,445  20,597,964 

Protestant  bodies 195,618  153,064  20,287.742  14,007,187 

Adventist    bodies 2,551  1.757  92,735  60,491 

Baptist  bodies 54,880  42,909  6,662,234  3.712,468 

Christians   .     (Christian        Con- 
nection)    1,379  1,424  110,117  103,722 

Church  of  Christ,  Scientist 638  221  85,717  8.724 

CongregaHonalists  5,713  4,868  700,480  612.771 

Disciples  or   Christians 10,942  7,246  1,142,359  641,061 

Dunkers     or     German     Baptist 

Brethren  1,097  989  97,144  73,795 

Evangelical  bodies .      2,738  2,310  174,780  133,313 

Friends   *      1,147  1,066  113,772  107,208 

German    Evangelical    Synod    of 

North  America 1,206  870  293437  187,432 

Independent   Churches 1,079  155  73,673  13,360 

Lutheran    bodies 12,703  8,596  2,112,494  1,281,072 

Mennonite  bodies 6<M  650  64,798  41,541 

Methodist    bodies 64,701  51,489  5,749,838  4,689,284 

Presbyterian  bodies 16,506  13,471  1,830,665  1,277,851 

Protestant  Epis.  Church 6,846  6,018  886,942  532,048 

Reformed  bodies 2,586  2,181  449,514  309,468 

Unitarians  461  421  70,542  67,749 

United  Brethren  bodies 4,304  4,526  296,060  226,281 

Universalists    846  966  64458  49,194 

Other  Protestant  bodies 3,694  2,042  226.703  129.374 

Roman  Catholic  Church 12,482  10,239  12,079442  6,241,706 

Jewish    congregations 1,769  533  101,467  130,496 

Latter-Day  Saints 1,184  866  266,647  166,125 

East'n  Orthodox  Churches 411  2  129,606  600 

All  other  bodies 766  467  81351  61,838 

The  following  tables  for  1908  and  1910  were  compiled  by  H.  K. 

Carroll,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Federal  religious  census  in  1890, 
and  published  in  the  "Christian  Advocate" : 

RANK    OF    DENOMINATIONS 


Denominational  Bodies 


Rank  in 
1906 


Communi- 
cants 


Rank  in 
1890 


Catholic  1  12,394,731 

Methodist  2  6,838,779 

Baptist 3  5,413,945 

Lutheran    4  2,082,766 

Presbyterian   5  1,831,854 

Disciples  of  Christ 6  1,296,423 

Episcopal    7  893,972 

Reformed   8  432,248 

Latter-Day    Saints 9  899,500 

United    Brethren 10  300,269 

Evangelical   11  }77'$S 

Jewish 12  143,000 

Dunkard    Brethren 13  122^32 

Friends    W  119,176 

Adventists    16  93,528 

Christians    16  92#g 

Mennonites 17  61.690 


Communi- 
cants 


1 

6,267,871 

2 

2^89,284 

3 

3,717,969 

6 

1,231,072 

4 

1,278,362 

8 

641,061 

6 

540,609 

7 

309,468 

9 

166,126 

8 

226,281 

10 

133,313 

11 

130,406 

13 

73,796 

12 

107,306 

14 

60491 

12 

103,722 

15 

41,541 

ANNUAL  AND  SPECIAL  REPORTS 

STATISTICS    FOR  UU 
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Brethren    (Dunkarda,  4   bodxa) -       3.4»         1.1(8  1S347 

Brethren   (Plymouth,  4  bodjo). 403  HUM 

Brethren  (River,  3  bodieaj 2Z0            102  4,847 

Buddhiau    <J    bodies) 16              H  l.l« 

Catholic   Apoatolie    (1  bodiea) .            33              !4  4.MT 

"    '    ■        (Eastern  Ortbod        "  ...  

-"       ti) 17,138       13,515  11V 

■Mil 


Catholici  iWeatern,  3  bod>e»5 ..  17,138  13,516  1L3X1.74* 

Chriitadelphtioi TO  Ml* 

-    '    '                                                     .  »33  -™  -*"- 

lb 

3J08  1.104  1B.CS* 

JK  ST  1U0S 

tt«  l»  41.476 

d.  i  h-  i  -«     ...  in  a  tjMi 

todietj....     .     ...  133  IU  0.114 

a  ura 

6,04b  6,0W  741.400 

8.S46  13,929  1.616.774 

1,489  3,764  183.0© 

341  144  M» 

10  It  MB 

1,464  1,077  133,718 

3  3  STt 

6B  6B  M.TW 

1.024  1414  33MI& 

1,084  1.T68  14*060 

3,481  1.360  400,060 

8,060  13.803  U0.4K 

628  433  BLOOD 

1.003  (M  66,037 

42J99  OJ91  UtLlSS 

138  138  11,711 


11,341       14,464 
6.380  7,4611 

3,110         2,819 


*J7S 


Society  for  Ethical  Culture T  8  1.460 

SpirltualitM UNO  1MMM 

Theo*.|V.-nl  Society 114  3.1'» 

United  Bttlbrro  (3  bod.r.) 1,193  4,186  UrUIH 

Unitarian. 668  482  TO£!* 

UnHcrw  ,-» ... 730  831  61,150 

Independenl  Congr  egationi 367  879  48,671 


218,147 

KW.T7* 

316,716 

•4.70M21 

In  1911  membership  in  all  churches  increased  by  594.366.  The 
Methodist  Church  showed  the  greatest  proportionate  gain,  204, 
289,  and  the  Catholic  Church  the  greatest  numerical  gain,  330,665. 
Compared  with  the  growth  of  the  country  the  ratio  of  increase  is 
shown  to  be  lower  than  for  preceding  years. 
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CENSUS  OF  PROFESSIONS 


The  results  of  the  Thirteenth  Census,  in  regard  to  professions, 
have  not  yet  been  published.  For  the  preceding  census  the  figures 
were  as  follows: 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Actors,  professional  showmen,  etc. 27,903 

Architects,    designers,    draftsmen,   etc 28,483 

Artists  and  teachers  of  art 13,862 

Clergymen    108,265 

Dentists    28,868 

Electricians    * 60,308 

Engineers  (ciYil,  etc. )  and  surveyor! 43,156 

Journalists   - 27,846 

Lawyers     113,460 

Literary  and  scientific)  persons... 12,082 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music 82,815 

Officials    (government) 78,488 

Physicians  and  surgeons 124,615 

Teachers  and  professors  in  colleges,  etc... 118,519 

Other  professional  service 11,525 

!■■> iii.  ■     I..    »■■■  »^*— ^^ ^ _ .^^aj»-   ■     i . 

Total    828,163 


6,867 

1,041 

11,021 

3,273 

786 

409 

84 

2,193 

1,010 

5,984 

624KB 

8,119 

7,887 

327,614 

2.339 


24,760 
29»524 
24,873 

111,628 
29,644 
60,717 
43,239 
30,068 

114,460 
19,066 
92,174 
86,607 

182.002 

446,123 
13.864 


420.576   1.268,739 
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JANUARY 

JANUARY  2. — Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  is  inaugurated  at  Nanking  as 
provisional  president  of  the  new  republic  of  China. 
January  3. — The  fourth  Central  American  Conference  be- 
gins its  sessions  at  Managua,  Nicaragua. 

January  7.— The  first  important  naval  engagement  of  the  war 
between  Italy  an  Turkey  occurs  in  the  Red  Sea  and  results  in 
the  sinking  of  seven  Turkish  gunboats  by  a  squadron  of  Italian 
cruisers. 

January  8. — Russia  demands  that  all  Chinese  be  withdrawn  from 
the  seceded  portion  of  Mongolia,  and  expresses  a  desire  to  assist 
in  the  internal  administration  of  China. 

January  9. — President  Taft  announces  that  wood  pulp  and  paper 
will  not  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the  United  States,  except 
from  Canada,  until  the  proper  courts  have  passed  upon  the  claims 
raised  by  other  countries  under  the  favored-nation  clauses  of  their 
treaties.  Fire  destroys  the  building  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society,  covering  an  entire  block  in  New  York  City,  and 
causes  the  death  of  Battalion  Chief  Walsh  and  five  other  persons. 

January  10-13. — A  wave  of  severe  cold  weather  covers  the  whole 
country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  at  Cook,  Minn.,  the  ther- 
mometers burst  at  56  degrees  below  zero ;  New  York  City  records 
a  temperature  of  3  degrees  below  zero  for  the  first  time  in  eight 
years. 
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January  11. — The  Russian  steamer  Russ  founders  in  the  Black 
Sea  with  172  persons  on  board.  Following  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  the  directors  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  take 
steps  to  separate  the  coal  business  from  railroad  affairs. 

January  12. — A  wage  reduction  necessitated  by  the  shortening 
of  hours  of  labor  for  women  in  Massachusetts  results  in  a  strike 
among  the  operatives  in  the  cotton  mills  and  factories  of 
Lawrence. 

January  13. — The  price  of  coal  in  England  is  advanced  because 
of  the  threatened  strike  of  the  miners.  A  new  world's  speed  rec- 
ord for  aeroplanes  (88  miles  in  one  hour)  is  made  by  Jules 
Vedrines  at  Pau,  France. 

January  16. — Fire  destroys  more  than  5,000  buildings  in  Osaka, 
Japan,  rendering  30,000  persons  homeless. 

January  18. — Russian  troops  seize  the  city  of  Meshed,  Persia. 
France  demands  that  Italy  release  the  Carthage,  seized  on  suspi- 
cion of  conveying  an  aeroplane  to  Africa  for  the  Turkish  army; 
Italy  captures  the  French  steamer  Manouba,  near  Tunis,  alleging 
that  it  carried  men  and  money  for  the  Turkish  army  in  Tripoli. 

January  19. — The  cotton  lockout  at  Manchester,  England,  is 
ended  by  a  postponement  of  the  open-shop  issu*  for  at  least  six 
months. 

January  22. — James  T.  Harahan,  former  president  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  and  three  officials  of  the  Rock  Island  system,  are  killed 
in  a  railroad  collision  at  Kinmundy,  Illinois. 

January  24. — The  United  Mine  Workers,  at  Indianapolis,  vote 
to  demand  an  increase  in  wages  for  both  bituminous  and  anthra- 
cite miners. 

January  29. — A  general  strike  is  declared  in  Lisbon,  seriously 
affecting  newspaper  publication  and  transportation  facilities.  A 
woman  is  killed  during  a  strike  riot  at  Lawrence;  Governor  Foss 
orders  out  additional  militia. 

January  30. — The  bore,  1,200  feet,  under  the  Hudson  River, 
which  forms  a  part  of  New  York  City's  new  water-supply  system, 
is  completed. 

FEBRUARY 

February  5. — The  battleship  Espatia,  the  first  unit  of  the  new 
Spanish  navy,  is  launched. 

February  7. — The  Lawrence  mill  strikers  who  are  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  demand  a  15-per  cent  wage 
increase. 

February  8. — Many  persons  lose  their  lives  in  extensive  floods 
throughout  Spain  and  Portugal. 

February  9. — United  States  marines  are  landed  in  Honduras  to 
protect  American  property. 

February  10. — The  United  States  declines  the  request  of  the 
Mexican  Government  to  allow  Mexican  troops  to  get  to  Juarez 
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via  Eagle  Pass  and  El  Paso,  Texas.  The  Franco-German  agree- 
ment over  Morocco  is  ratified  by  the  French  Senate. 

February  12. — The  Manchu  dynasty  in  China  comes  to  an  end 
with  the  abdication  of  the  child  emperor,  Pu  Yi,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  republican  government. 

February  14. — Dr.  Sun,  provisional  president,  requests  Premier 
Yuan  Shih-kai  to  accept  the  first  presidency  of  the  republic. 

February  19. — Mahlon  Pitney,  Chancellor  of  New  Jersey,  is 
nominated  by  the  President  to  be  Associate  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  to  succeed  the  late  John  M.  Harlan. 

February  21. — Fire  causes  damage  to  the  extent  of  several  mil- 
lion dollars  at  Houston,  Texas. 

February  22. — A  severe  windstorm  paralyzes  traffic  throughout 
large  sections  of  New  York  State.  A  hundred  miners  are  en- 
tombed by  a  fire  in  a  coal  mine  at  Lehigh,  Oklahoma. 

February  23. — The  German  Patent  Office  declares  invalid  the 
Wright  brothers'  aeroplane  patents.  U.  S.  Secretary  of  State, 
Philander  C.  Knox,  starts  to  South  America  to  visit  the  various 
Republics. 

February  23-24. — The  Italian  Parliament  passes  the  measure 
annexing  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica. 

February  24. — An  Italian  fleet  attacks  and  sinks  several  Turkish 
war  vessels  at  Beirut,  Syria,  and  causes  considerable  damage  to 
life  and  property  in  the  city. 

February  27. — At  the  first  of  a  series  of  conferences  between 
anthracite  mine  workers  and  operators,  in  New  York,  the  miners' 
demands  are  formally  presented,  involving  a  20  per  cent  increase 
in  wages  and  an  eight-hour  day.  Two  men  are  killed  during  car 
riots  in  Kingston,  Jamaica.  Yuan  Shih-kai  accepts  the  Presidency 
of  the  republic  of  China. 

February  29. — Thirty-six  persons  are  killed  during  a  revolt  in 
the  Monterey  (Mexico)  penitentiary.  The  /.  E.  Trudeau,  the 
largest  Mississippi  River  packet  steamer,  is  destroyed  by  fire  at 
New  Orleans.  Two  thousand  revolutionary  troops  mutiny  at 
Peking,  breaking  into  shops  and  setting  fire  to  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  city. 

MARCH 

March  1. — Coal  miners  estimated  to  number  a  million  men  go 
on  strike  in  Great  Britain.  The  mill  owners  of  Lawrence,  Mass., 
with  but  two  exceptions,  concede  wage  increases  to  the  strikers. 
Suffragettes  smash  hundreds  of  windows  in  London ;  one  hundred 
and  fifty  women  are  arrested.  Jules  Vedrines  flies  in  a  monoplane 
at  Pau,  France,  101  2-3  miles  in  an  hour. 

March  2. — The  outbreak  among  the  revolutionary  troops  of 
China  spreads  to  Tien-tsin,  with  much  pillaging  and  burning. 

March  4. — The  arrival  of  foreign  troops  in  Peking,  including 
200  American  soldiers,  brings  about  a  state  of  complete  quiet;  it  is 
estimated  that  5,000  persons  were  killed  during  the  outbreak. 
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March  5.-— More  than  three  hundred  trains  are  withdrawn  in 
Great  Britain  as  a  result  of  the  coal  strike;  the  sailings  of  many 
steamships  are  also  canceled. 

March  6. — The  Italian  army  uses  dirigible  balloons  for  the  first 
time  in  actual  war;  two  airships  drop  bombs  in  the  Turkish  camp 
at  Zanzur. 

March  7. — The  United  States  Senate  ratifies  the  general  treaties 
of  arbitration  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  with  important 
amendments.  Two  additional  regiments  of  United  States  troops 
are  sent  to  the  Mexican  border.  Captain  Roald  Amundsen  arrives 
at  Hobart,  Tasmania,  and  announces  that  his  expedition  reached 
the  South  Pole  on  December  14,  1911.  The  directors  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  Indiana  vote  to  increase  its  capital  stock  from 
$1,000,000  to  $30,000,000;  Standard  Oil  stock  reached  890,  its 
highest  point  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

March  11. — Nearly  175,000  coal  miners  quit  work  in  Germany. 

March  12. — The  first  direct  conference  between  British  coal 
operators  and  miners  is  held  in  London.  The  Douglas  Mawson 
Antarctic  expedition  returns  to  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

March  14. — A  band  of  Virginia  mountaineers,  in  an  attempt 
to  rescue  a  prisoner  in  the  Hillsville  Courthouse,  shoot  and  kill 
the  judge,  the  prosecutor,  and  the  sheriff.  The  Lawrence  strikers 
accept  the  concessions  offered  by  the  mill  owners  and  return  to 
work.  The  Belgian  coal  strike  is  averted;  the  number  on  strike 
in  Germany  grows  to  300,000.  President  Taft,  under  authority 
especially  conferred  by  Congress,  forbids  the  shipment  of  arms 
into  Mexico. 

March  16. — The  hulk  of  the  battleship  Maine,  raised  from  the 
bottom  of  Havana  harbor,  is  towed  out  into  the  open  sea  and  sunk, 
with  imposing  ceremonies.  The  Peninsular  &  Oriental  liner  Oceana 
is  sunk  by  a  collision  with  a  German  bark  in  the  English  Channel ; 
most  of  the  passengers  are  saved. 

March  18. — General  wage  advances  are  granted  in  the  cotton 
mills  of  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  Maine. 

March  23.' — The  remains  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Maine, 
which  were  recently  recovered,  are  buried  in  the  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery.  A  strike  of  union  seamen  on  the  Great  Lakes  is 
declared  off. 

March  24. — The  coal  strikes  in  Germany  and  France  are  called 
off.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  establishes  the  prin- 
ciple that  freight  rates  between  equidistant  points  must  be  the 
same,  regardless  of  State  lines. 

March  28. — The  Minimum  Wage  bill  is  passed  by  the  British 
House  of  Lords;  the  House  of  Commons  rejects  a  measure  con- 
ferring the  right  to  vote  upon  women  possessing  the  household 
qualification. 

March  30. — A  bill  providing  an  eight-hour  day  for  miners 
passes  the  French  Chamber.  Continued  rains  result  in  floods  all 
along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Ohio  rivers. 
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March  31,— More  than  400,000  bituminous  and  anthracite  mine 
workers  suspend  work  pending  settlement  of  their  demands.  Cap- 
tain Robert  F.  Scott's  vessel  returns  to  New  Zealand  and  reports 
that  the  expedition  had  arrived  within  150  miles  of  the  South  Pole 
and  would  remain  in  the  Antarctic  another  winter.  The  Standard 
Oil  Company's  main  storage  plant  at  Manila  is  destroyed  by  fire. 
It  is  announced  at  Paris  that  a  treaty  has  been  signed  which 
establishes  a  French  protectorate  over  Morocco.  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  is  reported  to  have  threatened  to  abdicate  as  King  of 
Hungary  unless  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  the  Parliament  should 
be  abandoned  General  Leonidas  Plaza,  Commander  of  the  Gov- 
ernment troops  which  opposed  the  recent  revolution,  is  elected 
President  of  Ecuador. 

APRIL 

April  2. — The  Swedish  Government  introduces  a  bill  in  the 
Parliament  extending  to  women  the  franchise  and  the  right  to  sit 
in  Parliament,  on  the  same  conditions  as  men. 

April  3. — The  application  of  the  New  York  Central  system  to 
acquire  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  is  rejected  by  the  New 
York  Public  Service  Commission. 

April  6. — The  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  decides  to 
order  the  striking  coal  workers  to  return  to  work  as  a  result  of 
the  passage  of  the  Government's  Minimum  Wage  bill. 

April  7. — It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the  floods  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  have  rendered  30,000  persons  homeless,  covered 
200  square  miles  of  fertile  land  with  water,  and  caused  damage 
amounting  to  nearly  $10,000,000.   . 

,     April  9. — An  anti-Home  Rule  demonstration  in  Belfast  is  par- 
ticipated in  by  more  than  100,000  persons. 

April  10. — The  new  White  Star  liner  Titanic,  the  largest  vessel 
ever  constructed,  sails  on  her  maiden  voyage  from  Southampton 
to  New  York. 

April  13. — Mr.  Knox,  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  sails 
from  Havana4,  concluding  his  visit  among  the  Latin-American 
Republics. 

April  15. — The  steamer  Titanic,  1,150  miles  east  of  New  York 
founders  four  hours  after  striking  an  iceberg,  carrying  1,595  per* 
sons  down  with  her;  745  of  the  passengers  and  crew,  all  that  the 
lifeboats  would  hold,  are  afterward  picked  up  by  the  Carpathia, 
which  had  been  summoned  by  wireless. 

April  18. — Two  Turkish  forts  at  the  entrance  of  the  Dar- 
danelles are  bombarded  by  an  Italian  fleet. 

April  20-21. — Cyclones  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Alabama,  and 
Georgia  cause  the  death  of  nearly  one  hundred  persons. 

April  21. — Memorial  services  for  the  Titanic  dead  are  held  in 
many  churches  throughout  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States, 
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April  22. — The  locomotive  engineers  of  the  Eastern  railroads 
accept  the  offer  of  mediation  of  their  demands,  made  by  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  Neill  and  Judge  Knapp  of  the  Commerce 
Court. 

April  24. — Many  persons  are  killed  in  a  conflict  between  textile 
strikers  and  Portuguese  troops  near  Oporto. 

April  28. — The  bazaar  section  of  Damascus,  Syria,  is  destroyed 
by  fire,  the  damage  amounting  to  $10,000,000. 

April  29. — A  proposal  to  construct  a  French  trans-African  Rail- 
road from  Tangier  to  Juba,  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  made  public  in 
Paris. 


MAY 

May  2. — The  Italian  battleship  Re  Umberto  runs  on  the  rocks 
off  Tripoli  and  sinks. 

May  7. — The  ninth  International  Red  Cross  Conference  is  opened 
at  Washington,  representatives  of  thirty-two  countries  being  pres- 
ent. The  New  Hampshire  Supreme  Court  upholds  the  bequest  of 
$2,000,000  made  by  Mrs.  Eddy  to  the  Christian  Science  Church  in 
Boston. 

May  11. — Dr.  John  Grier  Hibben  is  formally  installed  as  presi- 
dent of  Princeton  University. 

May  15. — Christian  X  is  proclaimed  King  of  Denmark  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  Frederick  VIII. 

May  17. — The  Socialist  National  Convention,  at  Indianapolis, 
nominates  Eugene  Victor  Debs,  of  Indiana,  for  President,  and 
Emil  Seidel,  of  Wisconsin,  for  Vice  President. 

May  18. — A  suit  is  brought  by  the  United  States  District  At- 
torney at  New  York  to  break  up  the  alleged  Coffee  Trust.  The 
battleship  Texas,  the  greatest  yet  constructed  for  the  United 
States  navy,  is  launched. 

May  19. — Melville,  La.,  is  inundated  by  the  breaking  of  a  levee 
on  the  Atchafalaya  River,  and  five  hundred  persons  are  made 
homeless. 

May  20. — A  new  working  agreement  is  signed  aft  Philadelphia 
between  representatives  of  anthracite  miners  and  operators.  The 
French  dirigible  Clement-Bayard  III  ascends  to  a  height  of  more 
than  9,500  feet  near  Paris. 

May  22. — Mrs.  Emmeline  Pankhurst,  the  suffragette  leader,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Pethick  Lawrence,  the  editors  of  Votes  for 
Women,  are  found  guilty  of  conspiracy  and  sentenced  to  nine 
months7  imprisonment. 

May  23. — A  strike  is  called  of  all  transportation  workers 
throughout  Great  Britain.  The  Presbvterian  General  Assembly, 
at  Louisville,  refuses  to  open  the  pulpit  to  women.  The  twelfth 
International  Congress  of  Navigation  begins  at  Philadelphia.  As 
a  protest  against  the  election  of  Count  Tisza  as  president  of  the 
Lower  House  in  Hungary,  a  general  Socialist  strike  is  called,  with 
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serious  rioting  and  loss  of  life  in  Budapest.  Paul  Deschanel  is 
elected  president  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Tang 
Shao-yi,  Premier  of  China,  resigns;  the  budget  shows  a  deficit  of 
$200,000,000.  The  Mexican  insurgents  are  decisively  defeated  in 
a  battle  near  Rellano.  The  situation  in  Cuba  is  deemed  so  acute 
that  two  battalions  of  United  States  marines  are  sent  to  protect 
American  interests. 

May  24. — The  negro  uprising  in  Cuba  assumes'  serious  pro- 
portions. 

May  25. — A  fleet  of  nine  United  States  war  vessels,  with  extra 
marines,  is  ordered  to  assemble  at  Key  West  for  possible  service 
in  Cuba. 

May  26. — The  Presidential  election  in  Peru  is  declared  off  be- 
cause of  rioting.  A  large  force  of  Moroccan  tribesmen  attack  the 
French  garrison  at  Fez. 

May  28. — Efforts  are  made  by  Government  officials  to  settle  the 
dock  strike  in  London. 

May  29. — President  Gomez  issues  a  proclamation  belittling  the 
Cuban  insurrection.  An  attempt  is  made  to  blow  up  with  dyna- 
mite the  House  of  Parliament  at  Budapest. 


JUNE 

June  1. — The  New  German  military  dirigible,  Zeppelin  III,  makes 
her  maiden  voyage  from  Friedrichshafen  to  Hamburg,  a  distance 
of  450  miles.  Americans  at  £1  Cobre,  Cuba,  appeal  to  the  State 
Department  for  help,  and  a  gunboat  with  marines  is  rushed  to 
their  assistance. 

June  3. — The  German  battleship  squadron,  visiting  the  United 
States,  is  received  by  President  Taft  in  Hampton  Roads.  Fire 
in  Stamboul,  the  Mohammedan  section  of  Constantinople,  destroys 
2,000  houses. 

June  4. — Serious  political  disturbances  occur  throughout  Bel- 
gium. Sixty  Hungarian  Deputies  are  ejected  from  Parliament  for 
violence  in  obstructing  the  passage  of  government  measures. 

June  6. — The  Republican  National  Committee  meets  in  Chicago, 
elects  Victor  Rosewater,  of  Nebraska,  chairman,  and  decides  to 
admit  press  representatives  to  hearings  of  contested  delegations. 

June  7. — Twenty- four  contested  seats  in  the  Republican  National 
Convention  are  decided  in  favor  of  President  Taft.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  unanimously  reverses  the  Commerce  Court 
in  several  cases,  and  declares  that  that  court  must  not  substitute 
itself  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

June  12. — A  strong  force  of  Turks  and  Arabs  is  repulsed  with 
heavy  losses  from  the  Italian  position  at  Horns,  Tripoli.  Chief 
Willis  L.  Moore,  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  outlines 
in  London  a  plan  for  the  creation  of  an  international  weather  and 
storm  bureau. 
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June  13.— The  United  States  Circuit  Court,  at  Wilmington,  Del, 
orders  the  dissolution  of  the  so-called  Powder  Trust 

June  14. — The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  approves  the 
new  regulations  requiring  life-boat  accommodations  for  all  persons 
on  board  ocean  liners.  The  Cuban  government  troops,  under 
General  Monteagudo,  defeat  the  insurgents  in  several  engagements 
near  Santiago. 

June  16. — More  than  thirty-five  persons  lose  their  lives  in  wind 
storms  which  sweep  over  Missouri,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  western 
Pennsylvania. 

June  17. — Tne  London  dock  strike  comes  to  an  end,  the  work- 
men's ballot  being  against  its  continuance. 

June  19. — President  and  Mrs.  Taft  observe  the  twenty-sixth 
anniversary  of  their  marriage. 

June  21. — An  earthquake  in  Costa  Rica  causes  a  snowstorm  in 
tropical  weather. 

June  22. — William  Howard  Taft  and  James  Schoolcraft  Sher- 
man are  renominated  for  President  and  Vice-President,  respec- 
tively, in  the  Republican  National  Convention;  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, who  refused  to  permit  his  name  to  be  presented  to  the  con* 
vention  as  constituted,  is  later  nominated  as  the  Presidential  can- 
didate of  a  new  Progressive  party,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Orchestra 
Hall,  Chicago. 

June  24. — The  sentences  of  imprisonment  passed  upon  Samuel 
Gompers,  John  Mitchell,  and  Frank  Morrison,  for  contempt  of 
court,  are  reaffirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Mrs.  Emmeline*  Pankhurst  and  Mrs.  Pethick  Law- 
rence, the  British  suffragettes,  are  released  from  prison  after 
serving  approximately  one  month  of  their  nine-months'  sentences. 
Hundreds  of  houses  are  destroyed  by  fire  at  Chicoutimi,  Quebec, 
the  loss  amounting  to  $2,500,000. 

June  25. — The  Democratic  National  Convention  begins  its  ses- 
sions at  Baltimore;  William  J.  Bryan,  as  leader  of  the  "progres- 
sive" wing,  is  defeated  for  the  temporary  chairmanship  by  Alton 
B.  Parker. 

June  30. — The  city  of  Regina,  capital  of  Saskatchewan  Province, 
Canada,  is  struck  by  a  tornado;  more  than  fifty  lives  are  lost  and 
property  damaged  to  the  extent  of  several  million  dollars. 


JULY 

July  I. — Harriet  Quimby,  the  woman  aviator,  loses  control  of 
her  machine  at  the  Boston  aviation  meet,  and,  with  \V.  A.  P. 
Willard,  a  passenger,  is  killed. 

July  2. — Governor  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey,  is  nomi- 
nated for  President  on  the  46th  ballot  in  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  at  Baltimore;  Governor  Thomas  Riley  Marshall,  of 
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Indiana,  is  chosen  for  Vice-President  The  dirigible  balloon  Akron 
explodes  during  a  flight  at  Atlantic  City,  killing  its  builder,  Mel- 
vin  Vaniman,  and  the  four  other  members  of  its  crew.  The 
cornerstone  of  the  new  School  of  Journalism,  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, is  laid  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Pulitzer. 

July  3. — Mexican  rebels  under  General  Orozco  are  decisively 
defeated  in  a  battle  south  of  Chihuahua,  leaving  1,700  dead  and 
2,900  wounded.  The  British  Board  of  Trade's  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  the  Titanic  wreck  comes  to  an  end. 

July  4. — The  German  Emperor  and  the  Czar  of  Russia  meet  at 
Baltic  Port,  Russia.  Thirty-nine  persons  are  killed  and  sixty  in- 
jured, when  an  express  train  crashes  into  a  stalled  passenger  train 
on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  near  Corning, 
N.  Y. 

July  5. — Twenty-six  persons  are  killed  and  thirty  injured  in  a 
rear-end  collision  between  a  passenger  car  and  a  freight  train  on 
the  Ligonier  Valley  Railroad,  at  Wilpen,  Pa. 

July  6. — The  fifth  revival  of  the  Olympic  Games  is  formally 
opened  by  King  Gustav  in  the  stadium  at  Stockholm. 

July  7. — A  call  is  issued  at  New  York  City,  signed  by  sixty-three 
men  representing  forty  States,  summoning  delegates  to  a  national 
Progressive  convention  to  meet  in  Chicago,  on  August  6,  for  the 
purpose'  of  nominating  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President. 

July  9. — The  Italian  forces  in  Tripoli  report  another  victory 
over  Arabs  and  Turks,  at  Misratah. 

July  11. — Great  Britain  protests  against  the  provision  in  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  bill,  before  the  United  States  Senate,  which  would 
permit  American  ships  to  use  the  canal  free  of  tolls.  The  com- 
mander of  the  Cuban  government  troops  in  Oriente  Province  de- 
clares the  rebellion  at  an  end.  Amnesty  is  promised  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  federal  troops  to  all  Mexican  revolutionists  who 
surrender  within  thirty  days.  The  Portuguese  rebels  are  severely 
defeated  and  retire  to  the  mountains. 

July  12.— The  National  Prohibition  Convention,  in  session  at 
Atlantic  City,  nominates  Eugene  W.  Chafin  for  President  and 
Aaron  S.  Watkins  for  Vice-President. 

July  14. — Thirteen  passengers  are  killed  and  twenty  injured  in 
a  rear-end  collision  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail- 
road near  Chicago.  The  Marathon  race,  a  feature  of  the  Olympic 
Games,  is  won  by  K.  K.  McArthur,  of  South  Africa. 

July  16. — Herman  Rosenthal,  a  confessed  gambler  about  to  give 
evidence  concerning  graft  in  the  New  York  police  department, 
is  shot  and  killed  by  five  men,  who  escape  in  an  automobile. 

July  20. — The  National  Packing  Company,  the  so-called  Beef 
Trust,  makes  public  its  plan  of  dissolution.  An  earthquake  destroys 
a  large  portion  of  the  city  of  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 

July  24. — Professor  Herschell  Parker  and  Belmore  Browne  ar- 
rive at  Tolvina,  Alaska,  and  report  that  they  ascended  Mt.  Mc- 
Kinley  to  within  300  feet  of  the  summit 
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July  27.— An  agreement  is  reached  in  the  dispute  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  over  the  boundary  near  El  Paso, 
the  land  to  be  purchased  by  the  United  States. 

July  29. — Lieutenant  Charles  Becker,  of  the  New  York  police 
force,  is  indicted  for  instigating  the  murder  of  Herman  Rosenthal, 
Who  was  about  to  testify  to  police  corruption. 

July  30. — Mutsuhito,  for  forty-four  years  Emperor  of  Japan, 
dies  in  the  imperial  palace  at  Tokio,  and  Crown  Prince  Yoshihtto 
ascends  the  throne.  The  findings  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade's 
commission  investigating  the  Titanic  disaster  are  made  public  at 
London ;  the  accident  is  held  to  have  been  due  to  excessive  speed, 
but  no  one  is  directly  blamed. 

AUGUST 

August  1. — President  Taft  is  formally  notified,  at  the  White 
House,  of  his  renomination  for  President;  his  speech  of  accep- 
tance outlines  the  issues  of  the  campaign* 

August  5. — The  first  national  convention  of  the  Progressive 
party  assembles  in  the  Coliseum  at  Chicago,  Albert  J.  Beveridge, 
in  his  address  as  temporary  chairman,  outlines  the  party's  aims. 

August  6. — The  Italian  naval  and  military  forces  occupy  Zuara, 
said  to  be  the  last  town  on  the  Tripoli  coast  held  by  the  Turks. 

August  7. — The  Progressive  party*  in  session  at  Chicago,  un- 
animously nominates  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  President  and  Gov- 
ernor Hiram  Johnson,  of  California,  for  Vice-President.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  accepts  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presidency, 
at  Sea  Girt,  N.  J.,  in  a  speech  setting  forth  his  views  on  national 
problems.  The  thirty-five  foot  motor  boat  Detroit  arrives  at 
Queenstown,  having  crossed  the  Atlantic  from  New  York  in 
twenty-five  days. 

August  8. — An  explosion  in  a  powder  magazine  under  the 
Haitian  national  palace,  at  Port-au-Prince,  kills  President  Le- 
conte  and  many  other  persons.  More  than  100  miners  are  killed 
by  an  explosion  of  fire  damp  in  a  mine  near  Bochum,  Germany. 

August  9. — Mulai  Hand,  Sultan  of  Morocco,  abdicates  his  throne 
owing  to  ill  health.  A  severe  earth  shock  occurs  on  both  sides 
of  the  Dardanelles,  Turkey,  causing  the  death  of  nearly  1,000 
persons. 

August  10. — Twenty  thousand  regular  troops  and  members  of 
the  National  Guard  begin  an  immense  sham  battle  in  Connecticut, 
having  as  an  object  the  defense  of  New  York  City. 

August  11. — The  Nicaraguan  rebel  forces  under  General  Luis 
Mena,  the  deposed  Secretary  of  War„  begin  a  bombardment  of 
Managua,  the  capital.  Thirty-six  soldiers  and  more  than  twenty 
passengers  are  killed  by  Mexican  insurgents  following  an  attack 
upon  a  train  near  Ticuman. 

August  16. — Large  numbers  of  Christians  in  Albania,  near  the 
Montenegrin  frontier,  are  massacred  by  Turks.     Upon  the  de- 
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parture  of  M.  Poincare,  the  French  Premier,  an  official  statement 
is  made  at  St.  Petersburg  that  the  Franco-Prussian  alliance  has 
been  reaffirmed.  Secretary  Knox  leaves  Washington  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  late  Emperor  Mutsuhito. 

August  17. — Guillermo  Billinghurst,  mayor  of  Lima,  is  elected 
President  of  Peru.  More  than  400  Nicaraguan  troops  are 
slaughtered  following  the  surrender  of  the  city  of  Leon  to  the  in- 
surgents. 

August  19. — Edmond  Audemars,  a  Swiss  aviator,  flies  from  Paris 
to  Berlin  (530  miles),  making  four  landings. 

August  24. — President  Taft  signs  the  Panama  Canal  bill,  certain 
provisions  of  which  had  been  objected  to  by  Great  Britain. 

August  25. — A  massacre  of  natives  at  Sienitza,  Servia,  by  the 
Turkish  inhabitants,  is  reported  from  Belgrade. 

August  27. — A  regiment  of  United  States  infantry  is  ordered 
to  Nicaragua  by  President  Taft,  but  later  the  order  is  counter- 
manded; 200  American  sailors  and  marines  land  at  Corinto  and 
force  their  way  to  Leon  and  Managua,  through  territory  held  by 
the  revolutionists.  Great  Britain  renews  her  protest  against  the 
provisions  of  the  Panama  Canal  bill  as  recently  passed  by  Con- 
gress. 

August  28. — More  than  30,000  persons  participate  in  the  funeral 
services  of  General  William  Booth,  the  founder  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  in  London.  The  city  of  Norwich,  England,  is  inundated 
following  incessant  rains,  and  10,000  persons  are  temporarily 
rendered  homeless. 

August  31. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  suspends 
until  December  31  the  proposed  increases  in  freight  rates  for  the 
transportation  of  commodities  from  Eastern  points  to  the  Pacific 
coast 

SEPTEMBER 

September  2. — Storms  and  floods  cause  the  death  of  more  than 
forty  persons  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Ohio.  Social- 
ists in  Berlin  hold  sixty-nine  mass  meetings  in  protest  against  the 
high  cost  of  meat. 

September  5. — Rear  Admiral  Southerland,  in  command  of  the 
United  States  forces  in  Nicaragua,  reports  that  the  Diaz  Govern- 
ment is  making  progress  in  its  attempt  to  put  down  the  revolution. 

September  a— -Roland  G.  Garros  establishes  a  new  record  for 
altitude  in  an  aeroplane,  16,240  feet. 

September  9. — Professor  Vilhjalmar  Stefansson  returns  to 
Seattle,  after  four  years'  exploration  in  the  Arctic,  and  reports 
that  he  found  on  Victoria  Island  2,000  descendants  of  the  Norse- 
men who  migrated  to  America  before  the  year  1,000.  The  inter- 
national aeroplane  race  for  the  James  Gordon  Bennett  trophy  is 
won  for  France  by  Jules  Vedrines,  at  Chicago,  flying  125  miles  at 
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the  rate  of  105%  miles  an  hour.    The  Government  crop  report  in- 
dicates record  harvests  of  corn  and  spring  wheat. 

September  11. — The  Chinese  Government  authorizes  Sun  Yat- 
sen  to  build  a  comprehensive  system  of  railways  with  money  raised 
through  the  new  loan. 

September  12. — The  Russian  Duma  is  dissolved  and  elections 
are  set  for  September  23.  A  new  Servian  Ministry  is  formed, 
with  N.  Pasitch  as  Premier. 

September  16. — It  is  announced  that  Lu  Cheng-hsiang  will  retire 
from  the  Premiership  of  China  because  of  ill  health.  The  Turkish 
Council  of  Ministers  suspends  martial  law  in  Constantinople  and 
extends  the  Albanian  concessions  to  other  portions  of  the  empire. 

September  22. — A  typhoon  sweeps  Japan,  causing  many  deaths 
and  $20,000,000  property  loss. 

September  23. — The  Nineteenth  Universal  Peace  Congress  meets 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  The  Fifteenth  International  Congress  of 
Hygiene  and  Demography  opens  at  Washington  with  3,000  dele- 
gates from  thirty  countries. 

September  2,j. — First  review  of  a  complete  aeroplane  armada 
takes  place  near  Paris,  seventy-two  war  airships  passing  before 
the  French  Minister  of  War.  A  great  anti-Home  Rule  demonstra- 
tion is  held  at  Belfast,  Ireland. 

September  28. — Martial  law  is  proclaimed  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  doe 
to  a  street  railway  strike. 

September  30. — The  Governments  of  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and 
Greece  order  the  mobilization  of  their  armies  against  Turkey. 


OCTOBER 

October  1. — By  an  explosion  in  the  engine  room  of  the  United 
States  destroyer  Walke,  a  lieutenant  and  two  sailors  are  killed  and 
six  sailors  injured. 

October  3. — A  Boston  express  train  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  is  derailed  near  Westport,  Conn.,  kill- 
ing seven  and  injuring  forty  persons. 

October  4. — The  Hamburg-American  liner  Amerika  runs  down 
a  British  submarine  off  the  English  coast,  drowning  14  officers 
and  men. 

October  6. — The  town  of  Leon  in  Nicaragua,  the  last  stronghold 
of  the  revolutionists,  surrenders  to  the  American  forces. 

October  9. — The  Montenegrins  attack  the  Turks  on  the  frontier 
and  begin  a  general  advance.  The  Bulgarians  under  Czar  Ferdi- 
nand invade  Macedonia. 

October  12.— The  United  States  District  Court  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  awards  $250,000  damages  in  the  Danbury  hatters'  case 
against  the  United  Hatters'  Union. 

October  14.— Convicts  break  out  of  the  Wyoming  penitentiary 
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and  terrorize  the  surrounding  country.  Theodore  Roosevelt  is 
shot  in  the  breast  by  John  Schrank,  a  lunatic,  at  Milwaukee. 
President  Taft  reviews  a  great  fleet  of  123  warships  in  the  Hud- 
son River  at  New  York  City. 

October  16.— The  Boston  team  of  the  American  League  beats 
the  New  York  team  of  the  National  League  at  Boston  3  to  2,  win- 
ning the  world's  championship  at  baseball.  General  Felix  Diaz 
raises  the  standard  of  revolt  against  the  Madero  Government  in 
Mexico  and  takes  possession  of  Vera  Cruz.  He  is  defeated  and  sur- 
renders October  2%.  A  typhoon  sweeps  over  about  one-tenth  the 
total  area  of  the  Philippines,  causing  the  death  of  more  than  1,000 
natives  and  the  destruction  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
property. 

October  17. — Turkey  declares  war  on  Bulgaria  and  Servia; 
Greece  and  Servia  declare  war  on  Turkey. 

October  18. — A  portion  of  the  arsenal  at  Benicia,  Cal.,  is 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  loss  amounting  to  $3,000,000.  The  street- 
railway  strike  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  is  ended  by  the  company  granting 
wage  increases  and  shorter  hours.  The  final  draft  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  between  Italy  and  Turkey  is  signed  by  the  delegates  at 
Ouchy,  Switzerland  China  resumes  payment  of  the  Boxer  in- 
demnities. 

October  19. — Russia  recognizes  the  independence  of  Northern 
Manchuria. 

October  24. — The  province  of  Samana,  Santo  Domingo,  is  re- 
ported to  be  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  revolutionists.  Lieu- 
tenant Charles  Becker,  of  the  New  York  police,  is  found  guilty  of 
instigating  the  murder  of  Herman  Rosenthal,  a  gambler  about  to 
testify  concerning  police  corruption. 

October  25.— A  two-days'  battle  at  Koumanovo  results  in  a 
victory  for  the  Servians;  10,000  Turks  are  killed  or  wounded; 
and  their  army  is  reported  to  be  in  a  shattered  and  demoralized 
condition. 

October  26. — It  is  announced  at  Paris  that  a  complete  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  with  Spain  regarding  Morocco. 

October  27. — The  Montenegrin  army  begins  a  bombardment  of 
Scutari. 

October  29.— Servian  troops,  led  by  Crown  Prince  Alexander, 
capture  the  town  of  Veles,  Turkey. 

October  30. — James  Schoolcraft  Sherman,  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  and  nominee  of  the  Republican  party  for  re- 
election, dies  at  his  home  in  Utica,  N.  Y.  Colonel  Roosevelt,'  in 
his  first  speech  since  the  night  of  the  attempted  assassination,  ad- 
dresses an  audience  of  more  than  16,000  persons  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York. 

October  31. — The  Bulgarian  army,  under  General  Savov,  fol- 
lows up  its  victory  at  Lule  Burgas  and  completely  routs  the  main 
Turkish  army  of  200,000  men,  under  the  Minister  of  War.  The 
latter  retreats  toward'  Adrianople. 
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NOVEMBER 

November  1. — A  Greek  torpedo  boat,  under  cover  of  darkness, 
steams  into  the  Gulf  of  Salonica  and  sinks  the  Turkish  battleship 
Feth-I-Buland.  General  Mario  Menocal  is  elected  President  of 
Cuba. 

November  3. — Turkey  appeals  to  the  powers  to  end  the  Balkan 
War. 

November  5. — The  Democratic  party  is  victorious  in  the  dec* 
tions  in  the  United  States.  Electors  are  chosen  for  Woodrow 
Wilson  for  President,  and  Thomas  R.  Marshall  for  Vice-President 

November  8. — The  city  of  Salonica,  a  Turkish  stronghold,  is 
taken  without  serious  opposition  by  the  Greek  army  under  Crown 
Prince  Constantine. 

November  10. — James  Boyce,  British  ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  announces  his  resignation. 

November  12. — The  Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  Jose  Canalejas  j 
Mendes,  is  shot  and  killed  by  an  anarchist  at  Madrid. 

November  16. — President-elect  Wilson  sails  for  Bermuda,  for  a 
month's  vacation. 

November  18. — The  western  end  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  is 
devastated  by  a  hurricane  and  tidal  wave;  more  than  100  persons 
lose  their  lives.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  ordering  the 
dissolution  of  the  so-called  Bathtub  Trust,  holds  that  "license 
agreements"  are  illegal  and  that  there  can  be  no  monopoly  in 
the  unpatented  product  of  a  patented  machine.  More  than  1,000 
cases  of  cholera  are  reported  daily  in  and  around  Constantinople, 
half  o.f  them  fatal.  Monastir,  the  remaining  Turkish  stronghold 
in  Macedonia,  is  surrendered  to  the  Servian  troops  after  three 
days'  desperate  fighting  in  which  20,000  Turkish  soldiers  are 
killed  or  wounded. 

November  20. — Simultaneous  raids  by  post-office  inspectors  in 
twenty-two  States  result  in  more  than  a  hundred  arrests  for  the 
sale  of  illegal  medicines  and  medical  devices.  Carmi  Thompson 
is  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  A  boiler  explosion 
on  the  Japanese  cruiser  Nisshin  kills  twenty  members  of  the  crew. 

November  21. — The  fourth  convention  of  the  National  Woman 
Suffrage  Association  is  opened  at  Philadelphia.  Andrew  Carnegie, 
through  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  offers  an  annual  pension  of 
$25,000  for  future  ex-Presidents  and  their  widows.  The  second 
session  of  the  twelfth  Canadian  Parliament  is  opened  by  the  Duke 
of  Connaught. 

November  23. — Samuel  Gompers  is  reelected  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  at  the  closing  session  of  the  annual 
•convention  in  Rochester. 

November  25. — Representatives  from  many  States  meet  at  New 
York  City,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Civic  Federation. 
to  discuss  the  securing  of  uniform  State  legislation  in  the  field  of 
workmen's  compensation  and  employers'  liability. 
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November  28. — The  fourth  Russian  Duma  assembles  at  St 
Petersburg. 

November  29. — William  Purnell  Jackson  (Rep.)  is  appointed 
United  States  Senator  from  Maryland,  succeeding  the  late  Isidor 
Rayner.  Charles  H.  Hyde,  formerly  City  Chamberlain,  is  found 
guilty  of  bribery  in  the  manipulation  of  New  York  City  funds 
on  deposit. 

November  30. — The  British  lawn-tennis  team  defeats  the  Aus- 
tralian defenders  in  the  final  match  for  the  Davis  Cup,  at  Mel- 
bourne. 


DECEMBER 

December  2. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court  orders  the  dis- 
solution of  the  merger  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific 
railroad  systems.  Archbishop  Adolf o  Alejandro  Nouel  is  elected 
Provisional  President  of  Santo  Domingo  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
Lieutenant-General  Uyehera  tenders  his  resignation  as  Japanese 
Minister  of  War,  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  in- 
crease the  army. 

December  3. — A  fourteen  days'  armistice  is  signed  at  Baghchetch 
by  representatives  of  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Monte- 
negro ;  Greece  refuses  to  sign  the  agreement ;  peace  negotiations  are 
to  begin  at  London  on  December  16.  Eleven  persons  are  killed  in 
a  rear-end  collision  of  passenger  trains  near  Dresden,  Ohio. 

December  4. — The  Italian  Parliament  ratifies  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Turkey.  Premier  Saionji  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Japanese  cabinet  resign.  The  opening  session  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  at  Washington,  is  addressed  by 
President  Taft. 

December  5. — The  Canadian  Prime  Minister  introduces  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  bill  appropriating  $35,000,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  three  powerful  battleships,  as  Canada's  gift  for  the 
empire's  defense. 

December  9. — Great  Britain  formally  demands  that  the  United 
States  either  repeal  the  measure  granting  free  passage  to  Ameri- 
can ships  through  the  Panama  Canal  or  submit  the  matter  to  arbi- 
tration. 

December  10. — Ten  thousand  railway  employees  in  northern 
England  are  on  strike  because  of  the  disciplining  of  an  engineer 
charged  with  intoxication. 

December  11. — A  new  altitude  record  for  aeroplanes  (19,000 
feet)  is  created  by  Roland  G.  Garros,  at  Tunis. 

December  14. — The  English  railway  strike  comes  to  an  end. 

December  16. — The  plenipotentiaries  of  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Mon- 
tenegro, Greece,  and  Turkey  meet  in  St.  James'  Palace,  London, 
to  arrange  terms  of  peace.  It  is  reported  at  Constantinople  that 
the  Turkish  fleet  was  victorious  in  an  engagement  with  Greek 
vessels  near  the  Dardanelles,  during  which  several  ships  were  sunk. 
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Governor  Donaghey  of  Arkansas,  as  a  protest  against  the  convict- 
lease  system,  pardons  360  prisoners.  The  Supreme  Court  holds  that 
the  Government  has  failed  to  prove  the  existence  of.  a  combina- 
tion of  the  coal-carrying  roads  of  the  East,  but  orders  the  can- 
cellation of  the  so-called  65  per  cent  contracts  with  independent 
dealers. 

December  17. — Prince  Taro  Katsura  accepts  the  Premiership 
of  Japan. 

December  18. — The  Spanish  Chamber  of  Deputies  ratifies  the 
treaty  with  France  over  Morocco.  Mexican  insurgents  capture 
the  important  towns  of  Ascension  and  Casas  Grandes.  Roland  G. 
Garros,  the  French  aviator,  flies  across  the  Mediterranean  from 
Tunis  to  Sicily,  a  distance  of  160  miles. 

December  20. — A  memorial  service  for  the  late  Whitelaw  Reid 
is  held  at  Westminster  Abbey.  Twenty-two  persons  are  drowned 
following  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Florence,  in  St.  Mary's  Bay, 
Newfoundland.  The  Government  brings  suit  in  the  District  Court 
at  Los  Angeles  to  compel  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  to  release 
oil  lands  in  California  valued  at  $250,000,000,  patent  for  which  is 
alleged  to  have  been  fraudulently  obtained. 

December  22. — A  severe  earth  shock  is  felt  at  Messina  and 
Reggio,  Italy. 

December  23. — The  Khedive  of  Egypt  formally  opens  the  ex- 
tensive additions  to  the  Assouan  Dam,  adding  twenty-six  feet  to 
its  height.  The  men's  garment  workers  of  New  York  City  vote 
to  strike  for  shorter  hours,  increased  pay,  and  safe  and  sanitary 
shops. 

December  24. — Governor  Blease  frees  seventy-nine  convicts  in 
the  South  Carolina  penitentiary,  seventeen  of  whom  had  been  con- 
victed of  murder.   President  Taft  and  his  party  arrive  at  Colon. 

December  25. — Fifty-seven  passengers  on  the  steamship  7**r- 
rialba,  stranded  near  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  are  transferred  to  the 
revenue  cutter  Seneca. 

December  26. — It  is  reported  that  1,714  persons  have  died  from 
cholera  in  Mecca,  Arabia,  in  the  last  four  days.  Premier  Poincare 
announces  his  candidacy  for  the  Presidency  of  France.  President 
Taft  finishes  his  inspection  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  sails  for  Key 
West. 

December  28. — Thirty-eight  labor-union  officials,  including  Presi- 
dent Ryan  of  the  International  Association  of  Bridge  and  Struc- 
tural Iron  Workers,  are  found  guilty  in  the  Government's  dyna- 
mite-conspiracy trial  at  Indianapolis. 

December  29. — It  is  officially  stated  at  St  Petersburg  that  mini- 
mum tariff  rates  between  Russia  and  the  United  States  will  be  in 
effect  even  though  the  commercial  treaty  expires  on  January  1. 

December  30. — Seventy-five  thousand  workers  on  men's  gar- 
ments in  New  York  City  go  on  strike,  the  main  demand  being  for 
a  20  per  cent  increase  in  wages. 
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Alexander,  William  (59),  reigning  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg, 
February  26. 
'   Alma-Tadema,  Sir  Lawrence  (77),  painter,  June  24. 

Anderson,  Carl  Carey   (35),  Representative  in  Congress  from 
Ohio,  October  1. 

Arbuckle,  John  (74),  coffee  merchant  and  philanthropist,  March 
27. 

Astor,  John  Jacob  (47),  head  of  the  Astor  family,  drowned  in 
the  Titanic  disaster,  April  15. 

Avery,  Robert  (75),  Major-General,  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  Octo- 
ber 1. 

Aycock,  Charles  B.  (53),  ex-Governor  of  North  Carolina,  April 

4- 
Bacon,  Dr.  Francis  (81),  surgeon,  alienist,  April  26. 

Barrison,  Mabel  (30),  actress,  October  31. 

Barr,  Albert  J.  (61),  former  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  'Tost/' 
February  24 

Barr,  Robert  (62),  novelist,  October  22. 

Barton,  Clara   (82),  founder  of  American  Red  Cross,  April 
12. 

Bates,  Eli  (87),  former  Chief  of  the  New  York  Fire  Depart- 
ment, November  9. 

Bigelow,  Charles  A.  (50),  actor,  March  12. 

Bingham,  Henry  H.  (71),  oldest  member  of  Congress,  Repre- 
sentative from  First  Pennsylvania  district,  March  23. 

Bishop,  William  D.  (53),  railroad  president,  January  23. 

Bisson,  Alexandre  Charles  (64),  dramatist,  April  9. 

Blake,  Hon.  Edward  (79),  former  Premier  of  Canada,  March  1. 

Blackwood,  William   (76),  editor  of  "Blackwood's  Magazine," 
England,  November  n. 

Boas,  Emil  Leopold  (58),  steamship  owner,  May  3. 

Boniface,  George  C.  (80),  actor,  May  3. 

Booth,  William    (82),   founder  and  General  of  the   Salvation 
Army,  August  21. 

Boss,  Lewis  (66),  director  of  Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  October  5. 

Bostock,   Frank  C.    (50),  animal  trainer  and  menagerie  pro- 
prietor, October  9. 

Bowyer,  John   M.    (59),    Rear-Admiral,   U.    S.    N.    (retired), 
March  15. 

Bragg,  Edward  Stuyvesant   (84),  statesman,  diplomat,  former 
Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  A.,  June  20. 

Brinkley,  Captain  Frank  (71),  Japanese  correspondent  of  the 
London  "Times,"  October  28. 

Brisson,  Eugene  Henri  (77),  President  of  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  April  14.  * 

Brown,  Benjamin  (70),  life  insurance  statistician,  June  22. 
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Browne,  William  Hand   (84),  emeritus  professor  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  December  13. 

Browning,  Robert  Weidemann  Barrett  (63),  son  of  Robert  and 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  artist,  linguist,  July  8. 

Brush,  George  I.   (80),  professor  emeritus  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  Yale,  February  6. 

Brush,  John  T.  (63),  baseball  manager,  November  26. 

Bryson,  George  Eugene    (45),  Cuban  war  correspondent   and 
adviser  to  President  Palma.  February  28. 

Burnham,  Daniel  Hudson  (66),  American  architect,  June  1. 

Butt,  Major  Archibald  Willingham  (41),  President  Taft's  mili- 
tary aide,  April  15. 

Cabot,  Arthur  Tracy  (60),  surgeon,  November  4. 

Califf,  Joseph  M.  (69),  Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  A.  (retired), 
who  fired  the  first  shot  at  Gettysburg,  January  4. 

Campbell,   Sir  John  Logan    (95),  "Father  of  New  Zealand," 
July  22. 

Canalejas,  Jose  (53),  Premier  of  Spain,  November  12. 

Capecelatro,  Cardinal  Alphonsus.   Archbishop  of  Capua    (88), 
librarian  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  November  14. 

Carey,  Asa  Bacon  (77),  Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  A.  (retired), 
author,  April  4. 

Carleton,  Will  (67),  American  poet,  December  18. 

Carrington,  Henry  Beebe  (88),  Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  A.  (re- 
tired), October  26. 

Carroll,  Joseph  D.,  horseman,  November  23. 

Carson,  Major  John  M.  (74),  journalist,  September  29. 

Cartwright,  Sir  Richard,  Canadian  statesman,  September  24. 

Chamberlain,  Emily  Jordan,  actress,  February  19. 

Church,  Augustus  B.,  D.  D.  (54),  President  of  Buchtel  College, 
November  17. 

Clark,  William  Campbell  (49),  thread  manufacturer,  November 

14. 

Cleaves,  Henry  B.  (71),  former  Governor  of  Maine,  June  22, 

Clay,  Colonel  Green  (79),  American  diplomat,  November  1. 

Clouston,  Sir  Edward  S.  (63),  Canadian  banker,  November  2^ 

Coleridge-Taylor,  Samuel  (37),  negro  music  composer,  Septem- 
ber 1. 

Collyer,  Robert,  D.  D.  (84),  Unitarian  clergyman,  November  yx 

.Colonna,  Prince  Marc  Antonio,  Duke  of  Palonio,  head  of  the 
historic  Italian  family  and  assistant  to  the  Pontifical  throne,  Jan- 
uary 29. 

Connell,  Richard  £.  (55),  Representative  in  Congress  from  New 
York,  October  30. 

Constantine,  William  J.  (71),  actor,  March  16. 

Cooper,  Philip  H.  (68),  Rear-Admiral,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  De- 
cember 29. 

Corral.  SeiidY  Ramon  (58),  former  Vice-President  of  Mexico 
November  10. 
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Coullio,  Cardinal  (83),  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  September  11. 

Craig,  Professor  John  (48),  horticulturist,  August  12. 

Cramp,  Samuel  H.   (79),  shipbuilder,  November  3, 

Crane,  Edith  (47),  actress,  January  3. 

Crothers,  Austin  Lane   (52),   former  Governor  of  Maryland, 
May  24. 

Cutting,  William  Bayard  (72),  lawyer,  social  and  civic  leader, 
March  1. 

D'Aehrenthal,  Count  Alois  Lexa  (58),  Austro-Hungarian  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  February  18. 

Dahn,  Felix  S.  (78),  German  poet,  historical  novelist,  January  3. 

Dale,  Richard  (85),  financier,  President  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati  in  Pennsylvania,  September  18. 

Davenport,  Homer  Calvin  (44),  cartoonist,  May  2. 

Davies,  Phoebe  (48),  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Grismer,  actress,  Decem- 
ber 4. 

Davis,  William  Leonard,  journalist  and  mine  owner,  May  25. 

Dawson,  Thomas  Cleveland  (46),  diplomat,  May  1. 

Dickens,  Alfred  Tennyson  (67),  lecturer,  son  of  Charles  Dickens, 
January  2. 

Dunbar,  Ralph  O.    (67),  Chief  Justice  of  Supreme  Court  of 
State  of  Washington,  September  20. 

Duncan,  Joseph  W.  (59),  Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  A.,  May  14. 

Duncan,  William  Butler  (82),  capitalist,  June  20. 

Eaton,  D.  Cady  (74),  professor  of  criticism  and  history  of  art 
at  Yale  University,  May  11. 

Eberle,  Robert  M.  (72),  actor  and  theatrical  manager,  May  24. 

Elms,  George  O.  (79),  civil  engineer,  First  Lieutenant  Engineer 
Corps,  C.S.A.,  March  21. 

Evans,  Robley  Dunglison   (65),  Rear- Admiral,  U.  S.  N.   (re- 
tired), January  3. 

Everett,  William   Henry   (65),  Rear-Admiral,  U.  S.   N.   (re- 
tired), June  10. 

Ewers,  Ezra  Philetus   (75),  Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  A.   (re- 
tired), Indian  fighter,  January  18. 

Eytinge,  Rose  (75),  actress,  December  30,  191 1. 

Faber,  Beryl,  actress,  May  2. 

Farley,  Joseph  P.  (73),  Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  A.  (retired), 
April  6. 

Fife,  Duke  of,  Alexander  William  (63),  brother-in-law  of  King 
George  V.,  January  29. 

Finch,  William  Albert  (57),  professor  of  law  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, April  1. 

Fink,  Henry  (81),  railroad  manager,  July  15. 

Fischer,  Cardinal  Anthony  Hubert  (72),  July  30. 
.    Fish,  James  Dean  (93),  former  banker,  March  24. 

Ford,  Isaac  Nelson  (64),  newspaper  correspondent,  August  8. 
.  .  Foster,  David  Johnson  (55),  Representative  in  Congress  from 
Vermont,  March  21. 
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Frederick  VIII.,  King  of  Denmark  (68),  May  15. 

Freeman,  Max  (62),  actor  and  manager,  March  28. 

Freer,  Paul  Gaspar,  M.  D.  (50),  scientist,  April  17. 

Funk,  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Kauffman  (73),  publisher,  psychic  student, 
April  4. 

Furness,  Sir  Christopher,  first  Baron  of  Grantley  (60),  ship- 
builder, November  10. 

Furness,  Dr.  Horace  Howard  (79),  scholar,  authority  on 
Shakespeare,  August  13. 

Futrelle,  Jacques  (42),  author,  April  15. 

Gardillot,  Leon,  playwright,  September  23. 

Gates,  George  Augustus  (61),  President  of  Fisk  University, 
Winterhaven,  Fla.,  November  20. 

Goelet,  Mrs.  Robert  (58),  millionaire  widow  and  society  leader, 
December  4. 

Goodwin,  William  Watson  (81),  professor  emeritus  of  Greek 
literature  at  Harvard  University,  June  16. 

Gordon,  James  (79),  former  United  States  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, November  28. 

Gordon,  William  W.  (77),  Brigadier- General,  U.  S.  A.,  Con- 
federate and  Spanish  war  veteran,  September  11. 

Gracie,  Archibald  (55),  Colonel,  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  last  passen- 
ger to  leave  the  sinking  steamship  Titanic,  December  4. 

Grady,  Thomas  F.  (59),  political  leader,  New  York  State  Sen- 
ator, February  3. 

Grafton,  Right  Rev.  Charles  Chapman  (81),  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac,  author  of  religious  works. 

Grant,  Frederick  Dent  (62),  Major-General,  U.  S.  A.,  April 
12. 

Greenough,  George  C.  (68),  Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  A.  (re- 
tired), June  28. 

Grossmith,  George,  Sr.  (65),  English  comedian,  March  1. 

Griscom,  Clement  Acton  (72),  financier,  November  10. 

Guggenheim,  Benjamin  (57),  mine  owner,  April  15. 

Hanscom,  John  Forsyth  (69),  Rear-Admiral,  U.  S.  N.  (retired), 
naval  constructor,  September  30. 

Harahan,  James  Theodore  (69),  railroad  financier.  January  22. 

Harris,  Henry  B.  (45),  theatrical  manager,  April  15. 

Harrity,  William  F.  (61),  politician,  April  17. 

Hartley,  Jonathan  Scott  (67),  American  sculptor,  December  6. 

Hartwell,  Alfred  Stedman  (75),  ex-Chief  Justice  Supreme 
Court  of  Hawaii,  August  30. 

Hathaway,  Forrest  H.  (68),  Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  A.  (re- 
tired), July  29. 

Hauk,  Minnie,  the  Baroness  von  Hesse-Wartegg  (60),  opera 
singer,  first  Carmen  in  America,  November  16. 

Havemeyer.  James  (70),  sugar  manufacturer,  August  19. 

Hawlcy,  Edwin  (62),  railroad  president  and  financier,  Feb- 
ruary 1. 
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Hayes,  Edward  Mortimer  (71),  Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  A. 
(retired),  August  15. 

Haynes,  Archibald  Cushman  (62),  life  insurance  agent,  June  10. 

Haynie,  James  Henry  (71),  author,  foreign  correspondent  of 
American  newspapers,  May  15. 

Hays,  Charles  Melville  (55),  President  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
April  15. 

Hellner,  Lewis  Cass  (62),  Rear-Admiral,  U.  S.  N.  (retired), 
January  25. 

Herron,  John  W.  (85),  lawyer,  father  of  Mrs.  William  H.  Taft, 
August  5. 

Heyburn,  Weldon  Brinton  (60),  United  States  Senator  from 
Idaho,  October  17. 

Higgins,  Anthony  (71)*  lawyer,  former  United  States  Senator 
*from  Delaware,  June  26. 

Hill,  John  Fremont  (57),  former  Governor  of  Maine,  March  16. 

Hite,  Mabel  {27) ,  singer  and  actress,  October  22. 

Hochheimer,  Henry,  D.  D.  (93),  oldest  rabbi  in  the  United 
States,  January  25. 

Hodges,  Charles  L.  (64),  Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  A.  (retired), 
December  26,  191 1. 

Hoffman,  Right  Rev.  H.  F.  (71),  Bishop  of  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church,  November  23. 

Hoke,  Robert  F.  (74),  Major-General  in  the  Confederate  Army, 

July  3. 

Holmes,  John  Henry  (69),  former  editor  Boston  "Herald," 
June  18. 

Honda,  Yoitsu  (63),  first  Methodist  Bishop  in  Japan,  March  26. 

Hoyt,  John  Wesley  (S2),  former  Territorial  Governor  of 
Wyoming,  May  23. 

Hubbard,  Elbert  H.  (63),  Representative  in  Congress  from 
Iowa,  June  4. 

Hutchins,  Still  son  (73),  retired  journalist  and  philanthropist, 
April  22. 

Ijichi,  H.  (60),  Vice- Admiral  of  the  Japanese  Navy,  January  4. 

Ishmoto,  Shiaroka   (58),  Japanese  Minister  of  War,  April  3. 

Jarrold,  Ernest  (60),  author  of  the  "Mickey  Finn"  stories. 

Jonas,  Alexander  (74),  socialist  editor,  January  29. 

Jones,,  John  P.  (83),  former  United  States  Senator  from 
Nevada,  November  2j. 

Judith,  Mile.  (85),  French  actress,  October  27. 

Kelly,  Eugene   (53),  banker,  January  18. 

Kerwin,  Michael  (76),  Civil  War  General,  June  20. 

King,  Hamilton  (60),  United  States  Minister  to  Siam,  Septem- 
ber 1. 

Knight,  Robert   (85),  cotton  manufacturer,  November  26. 

Knox,  Rev.  George  William  (59),  religious  historian,  April  25. 

Labouchere,  Henry  (81),  editor  of  London  'Truth/'  January 
1 6. 
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Lamberton,  Benjamin  Peffer  (68),  Rear- Admiral  U.  S.  N. 
(retired),  June  10. 

Lang,  Andrew  (68),  critic,  poet,  essayist,  July  20. 

Langlois,  General  Hippolyte  (73),  one  of  the  forty  "Im- 
mortals," authority  on  military  strategy  and  tactics,  February 
12. 

Larrabee,  William  (80),  former  Governor  of  Iowa,  November 
16. 

Lawrence,  Amory  A.  (64),  cotton  manufacturer  and  railroad 
director,  July  6. 

Lea,  General  Homer  (36),  American  Chinese  reformer  and 
head  of  Sun  Yat  Sen's  army,  November  1. 

Lea,  Overton   (66),  Tennessee  agriculturist,  June  10. 

Leconte,  General  Cincinnatus  (47),  President  of  the  Haytian 
Republic,  August  8. 

Lefebvre,  Jules  Joseph  {77),  French  portrait  and  historical 
painter,  February  24. 

Leroy-Beaulieu,  Anatole  (70),  author,  economist  and  sociolo- 
gist, June  16. 

Lister,  Baron  Joseph  (85),  surgeon,  discoverer  of  antiseptic 
treatment,  Februarv  12. 

Lochren,  William  (80),  United  States  District  Judge  (retired), 
January  28. 

Loeb,  Morris  (49),  chemist,  October  8. 

Loyson,  Abbe  Charles,  "Pere  Hyacinthe"  (85),  pulpit  orator, 
February  9. 

Ludden,  Patrick  A.  (76),  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  August  6. 

Luitpold,  Prince  Regent  of  Bavaria  (91),  December  12. 

Lumley,  Arthur  (76),  painter,  writer,  September  9. 

Mac  Arthur,  Arthur  (67),  Lieutenant-General,  U.  S.  A.  (re- 
tired), September  5. 

McCarthy,  Justin  (81),  Irish  novelist  and  historian,  April  24. 

McClure,  David  (04),  lawyer,  April  30. 

McGee,  Dr.  W.  J.  (59),  anthropologist,  author,  September  4. 

McLean,  Emily  Beale  (Mrs.  John  R.),  social  leader  and  phil- 
anthropist, September  8. 

Maddern,  Mary  (69),  actress,  April  19. 

Malby,  George  R.  (55),  Representative  in  Congress  from  New 
York,  July  5. 

Manitou  "Joe"  (100),  Pottawatomie  Indian  chief,  October  24. 

Marie,  Princess  of  Belgium  (68),  mother  of  King  Albert  of 
Belgium,  November  26. 

Marshall,  Charles  Henry  (74),  New  York  capitalist,  July  2.  - 

Massenet,  Jules  Emile  Frederic  (70),  French  composer,  August 

13- 
Mataafa,  ex-King  of  Samoa,  February  14. 

Maxwell,  Robert,  former  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  June  8. 
Melville,  George  Wallace   (72),  Rear- Admiral,  U.  S.   N.   (re- 
tired), naval  engineer  and  Arctic  explorer,  March  17. 
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Merriam,  Henry  Clay  (74),  Major-General,  U.  S.  A.  (retired), 
Indian  fighter,  November  18. 

Millet,  Francis  D.   (66),  artist  and  author,  April  15. 

Money,  Hernando  De  Soto.  (74),  ex-United  States  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  September  18. 

Monod,  Gabriel  Jacques  Jean  (68) ,  French  historian,  April  10. 

Moore,  Francis  C.  (70),  former  insurance  president,  March  18. 

Morgan,  Rev.  John  B.  (65),  rector  of  American  Church  of 
Holy  Trinity  in  Paris,  January  13. 

Morris,  Charles  (69),  Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  A.  (retired), 
October  27. 

Murat,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  (61),  September  23. 

Mutsuhito  (60),  Emperor  of  Japan,  July  30. 

Nash,  Henry  S.,  D.D.  (58),  clergyman,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
November  6. 

Newberry,  General  Walter  Cass  (76),  July  20. 

Nicholls,  Francis  Tillou,  ex-Governor  of  Louisiana,  Confeder- 
ate General,  January  5. 

Nixon,  George  S.  (52),  United  States  Senator  from  Nevada, 
June  5. 

Nixon,  William  Penn  (79),  newspaper  publisher,  February  20. 

Noble,  John  W.  (80),  ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior,  March  22. 

Nogi,  Count  Maresuki  (63),  Supreme  Councilor  of  the  Japanese 
Empire,  September  13. 

Norton,  Frances  M.   (70),  author,  November  16. 

Ober,  George   (63),  actor,  November  17. 

Oddie,  Orville  (80),  cofounder  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, November  24. 

Oliver,  Paul  A.  (81),  manufacturer,  former  Brigadier-General, 
U.  S.  Vols.,  May  18. 

O'Reilly,  Robert  Maitland  (68),  former  Surgeon-General,  U. 
S.  A.,  November  3. 

Osten-Sacken,  Count  von  der  (82),  Russian  Ambassador  to 
Germany,  dean  of  diplomatic  corps  in  Berlin,  May  22. 

Page,  Rutherford  (24),  aviator,  January  22. 

Paine,  John  Alsop  (72),  Oriental  and  classical  archaeologist, 
July  24. 

Parks,  J.  Lewis,  D.D.  (64),  former  rector  of  Calvary  Episco- 
pal Church,  New  York  City,  February  18. 

Parmelee,  Philip  O.  (25),  aviator,  June  1. 

Passy,  Frederic  (91),  French  economist  and  peace  apostle, 
June  12. 

Patterson,  John  J.  (82),  former  United  States  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  September  28. 

Pearsons,  Daniel  K.  (92),  philanthropist,  April  27. 

Peel,  Viscount,  Arthur  Wellesley  (83),  former  Speaker  of  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  October  24. 

Peffer,  William  (81),  former  United  States  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, October  7* 
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Penley,  William  Sydney  (61),  actor,  November  11. 

Petacci,  Giuseppe,  M.D.,  private  physician  to  the  Pope,  Octo- 
ber 1. 

Poincare,  Jules  Henri   (58),  mathematician,  July  17. 

Porter,  James  D.  (84),  former  Governor  of  Tennessee,  May  18. 

Prime,  Etienezer  S.    (65),  Rear- Admiral,  U.  S.  N.   (retired), 
April  27. 

Pryor,  Sarah  Agnes  (82),  author,  February  15. 

Quimby,  Harriet,  aviator,  July  1. 

Rankin,  William  (102),  oldest  college  graduate  in  the  United 
States,  lawyer,  October  20. 

Ransdell,  David  M.  (70),  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  November  28. 

Rayner,  Isidor  (62),  United  States  Senator  from  Maryland, 
November  25. 

Read,  Sheridan  Pitt,  former  American  diplomat  and  writer  in 
China,  October  31. 

Reid,  Whitelaw  (75),  journalist  and  diplomat,  December  15. 

Rhett,  Henry  J.,  M.D.  (50),  specialist  in  nervous  diseases, 
October  7. 

Richards,  Eugene  Lamb  (74),  professor  emeritus  of  mathe- 
matics at  Yale,  author,  August  5. 

Richards,  William  Alford,  former  Governor  of  Wyoming,  July 
26. 

Richman,  Julia   (55),  American  educator,  June  25. 

Robie,  Frederick  (90),  former  Governor  of  Maine,  February  3. 

Rodgers,  Calbraith  P.  (33),  aviator,  April  3. 

Ruhlin,  Gus  (40),  pugilist,  February  13. 

Salmon,  Sir  Nowell  (77) ,  Admiral  of  the  British  Fleet,  Fel>- 
ruary  14. 

Sanger,  Charles  Roberts  (52),  director  of  Harvard's  chemical 
laboratory,  February  25. 

Sangster,  Margaret  E.  (74),  author,  June  4. 

Schwab,  Gustav  H.  (61),  retired  ship  merchant,  November  12. 

Scruggs,  William  Lindsay  (70),  diplomat,  journalist,  July   18. 

Segond,  Paul,  French  surgeon,  October  27. 
•    Seligman,  Alfred  Lincoln  (46),  banker,  June  24. 

Shaler,  Alexander  (84),  former  Major-General,  commanding 
National  Guard  of  New  York,  December  28,  igii. 

Shannon,  General  Thomas  J.  (66),  Past  National  Commander 
Union  Veterans*  Legion,  September  21. 

Sheepshanks,  John  (78),  former  Bishop  of  Norwich,  June  3. 

Sherman,  James  Schoolcraft  (57),  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  October  30. 

Sherman,  William  Watts  (70),  New  York  social  leader,  June 
22. 

Skeat,  Rev.  Walter  W.  {yy)t  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy. 
Earlington  and  Bosworth  professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  Cambridge 
University,  October  7. 
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Smiley,  Albert  K.  (84),  educator  and  humanitarian,  December  2. 

Smith,  Frank  G.  (71),  Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  A.  (retired), 
October  7. 

Smith,  John   Bernhardt    (54),   entomologist,  educator,   March 
12. 

Smith,  William   (80),  Brigadier-General,  U.   S.  A.   (retired), 
January  17. 

Smith,  William  R.   (82),  Superintendent  of  the  National  Bo- 
tanical Gardens,  July  8. 

Snowden,  A.  Loudon  (75),  diplomat,  fire  underwriter,  Septem- 
ber 7. 

Spencer,  Lorillard  (53),  social  leader  and  clubman,  March  14. 

Sperry,  Henry  Thompson   (75),  journalist,  April  15. 

Sprague,  Charles  Ezra  (70),  banker,  March  21. 

Stahel,  Julius  H.    (87),   Major-General  of  Volunteers  in  the 
Civil  War,  diplomat,  December  4. 

Stead,  William  T.  (63),  British  journalist,  April  15. 

St.  John,  Florence  (58),  comic  opera  singer,  January  30. 

Stoker,  Abraham  (64),  manager  for  Sir  Henry  Irving,  author, 
April  21. 

Stowe,  Eliza  Tyler,  last  surviving  daughter  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  March  16. 

Straus,  Isidor   (67),  merchant  and  philanthropist,  April   15. 

Sprindberg,    August    (72),    Swedish    dramatist    and    novelist, 
May  14. 

Sumner,  Edwin  Vose   (77),  Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  A.   (re- 
tired), August  27. 

Swift,  George  B.  (65),  former  Mayor  of  Chicago,  July  2. 

Sykes,  Lady  Tatton   (58),  English  social  leader,  June  3. 

Taft,  Royal  Chapin  (90),  ex-Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  banker, 
manufacturer,  June  4. 

Talmage,  Rev.  Frank  De  Witt  (44),  only  surviving  son  of  late 
Rev.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  February  9. 

Tarr,  Ralph  Stockman  (48),  geographer  and  geologist,  March 
21. 

Taylor,  Robert  L.  '(62)  >  United  States  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
March  ji. 

Terrell,  Joseph  M.   (51),  former  United  States  Senator  from 
Georgia,  twice  Governor  of  Georgia,  November  17. 

Terry,  Edward  O'Connor  (68),  British  actor,  April  2. 

Thomson,  Clifford  (79),  insurance  journalist,  September  29. 

Tinel,  Edgar,  Belgian  composer  and  director  of  the  Royal  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  October  28. 

Torrey,  Bradford  (70),  naturalist,  author,  October  7. 

Torrey,  Franklin   (83),  sculptor,  November  18. 

Tryon,  James  Rufus  (75),  Rear- Admiral,  U.  S.  N.  (retired), 
March  21. 

Utter,  George  H.  (58),  Representative  in  Congress  from  Rhode 
Island,  former  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  November  3. 
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Vander  Poel,  Dr.  S.  Oakley  (59),  senior  medical  director  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Vaniman,  Melvin,  balloonist,  July  2. 

Von  Bieberstein,  Baron  Adolf  Marschall  (69),  German  diplo- 
mat, September  24. 

Von  Hahnke,  Wilhelm  (79),  German  Field  Marshal,  February 
8. 

Von  Radowitz,  Baron  Joseph  M.  (73),  German  diplomat,  Janu- 
ary 16. 

Walker,  Daniel  S.  (75),  journalist,  Civil  War  General,  June  4. 

Waller,  Florence  (50),  actress,  November  14. 

Warren,  Henry  W.  (81),  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  July  23. 

Washburn,  William  Drew  (81),  flour  manufacturer,  former 
United  States  Senator  from  Minnesota,  July  29. 

Weaver,  James  Baird  (79),  People's  Party  Presidential  candi- 
date in  1880,  February  6. 

Wedmann,  Louis,  chess  expert,  November  24. 

Welch,  Albert,  aviator,  June  11. 

Wells,  Almond  B.  (70),  Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  A.  (retired), 
September  7. 

White,  Sir  George  Stuart  (77),  Field  Marshal,  British  army, 
June  24. 

Wickliffe,  Robert  C.  (38),  Representative  in  Congress  from 
Louisiana,  railroad  president,  June  11. 

Wiley,  Aquila  (80),  Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  A.  (retired), 
June  5. 

Wilson,  James  E.  (52),  actor,  March  19. 

Wilson,  John  L.  (62),  editor,  former  United  States  Senator 
from  Washington  State,  November  6. 

Winans,  Ross  R.  (62),  millionaire  financier,  April  25. 

Wright,  Wilbur  (45),  inventor  of  the  aeroplane,  May  30. 

Yeamans,  Annie  (77) ,  actress,  March  3. 

Young,  Lucien  (60),  Rear- Admiral,  U.  S.  N.,  October  2. 


BENEFACTIONS   IN    191a 

The  year  191 2  was  especially  noteworthy  both  for  the  size  and 
the  number  of  public  and  private  charitable  bequests.  More  than 
twenty  different  persons,  families,  or  firms,  gave  property  valued 
at  more  than  one  million  dollars  each;  and  donations  ranging 
from  that  sum  down  to  ten  thousand  dollars  fill  a  long  list.  The 
total  amount  is  estimated  at  $300,000,000. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  gave  art  treasures  valued  at  $10,000,000  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  on  condition  that  a  new  wing 
be  built  to  the  building  for  them.  He  paid  a  large  sum  for  their 
removal  to  this  country  from  abroad. 

Andrew  Carnegie  announced  that  he  had  given  the  Carnegie 
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Corporation  in  New  York  all  his  fortune  with  the  exception  of 
$25,000,000.  During  the  year  he  presented  $2,000,000  to  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching:;  $2,000,000 
to  the  Carnegie  Technical  Schools  for  the  establishment  of  a 
school  for  fine  arts  and  music;  and  $500,000  to  other  purposes. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  gave  $1,500,000  more  to  the  University  of 
Chicago;  and  over  $500,000  to  other  institutions. 

The  Bell  Telephone  Company  established  a  $10,000,000  pension 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  their  employees. 

Mrs.  Robert  Carson  bequeathed  $5,000,000  for  the  Carson  Col- 
lege for  Orphan  Girls,  Philadelphia. 

John  C.  Martin  willed  $4,500,000  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

P.  A.  B.  Widener  gave  a  deed  of  trust  for  $4,000,000  to  be 
used  as  an  endowment  for  the  Memorial  School  for  Crippled 
Children. 

Charitable  donations  to  the  amount  of  $2,135,000  were  provided 
for  by  the  will  of  Richard  T.  Crane. 

The  firm  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  gave  $1,000,000  to 
the  cause  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton  gave  nearly  $1,000,000  to  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine. 

*  Mary  P.  Cumming's  will  bequeathed  $1,000,000  to  charity;  as 
did  also  the  will  of  Edwin  B.  Foote.  William  H.  Penfold  gave  a 
similar  amount  to  charity. 

Henry  Iden  left  an  estate  of  $1,000,000  to  various  public  pur- 
poses. 

George  F.  Baker  announced  that  he  would  finance  an  alliance 
for  medical  research  between  the  Cornell  University  Medical  Col- 
lege and  the  New  York  Hospital ;  it  is  estimated  that  this  gift  will 
be  $2,000,000. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Neustadter  left  $1,500,000  to  charity. 

John  Armstrong  Chaloner  conveyed  his  entire  property  of  about 
$1,500,000,  in  trust  to  the  Virginia  Trust  Co.,  of  Richmond,  and 
named  the  University  of  Virginia  and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  as  residuary  legatees.  Educational  institutions  received 
$10,000  each. 

Henry  F.  Dimock  left  $1,867,229  to  Yale  University. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  gave  $1,000,000  for  a  psychological 
laboratory  to  aid  in  rescuing  women  from  a  life  of  crime. 

By  the  will  of  Calvary  Morris  over  $1,000,000  goes  to  four 
hospitals  in  Cleveland. 

Francis  L.  Leland  gave  1,200  shares  of  the  New  York  County 
Bank,  valued  at  over  $1,000,000,  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art. 

Edward  Jackson  left  $1,000,000  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church; 
Thomas  F.  Ryan  donated  the  same  amount. 
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January  3,  19 12. — The  Sixty-second  Congress  reassembles 
after  the  holiday  recess. 

January  4. — The  Senate  begins  discussion  of  the  arbitration 
treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  Mr.  Rayner  (Dem.,  Md.) 
speaking  in  favor  of  them  and  Mr.  Hitchcock  (Dem.,  Neb.) 
against  them. 

January  8. — In  the  Senate,  the  proposed  children's  bureau  is 
discussed.    The  House  considers  District  of  Columbia  legislation. 

January  9. — The  report  of  the  National  Monetary  Commission 
is  received  in  both  branches  and  referred  to  committees.  In  the 
House,  Mr.  Hill  (Rep.,  Conn.)  reviews  the  Democratic  record  at 
the  special  session. 

January  11. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Burton  (Rep.,  Ohio)  intro- 
duces a  bill  embodying  the  recommendations  of  the  Monetary 
Commission. 

January  15. — The  Senate,  by  vote  of  58  to  8,  resolves  to  con- 
sider the  arbitration  treaties  in  open  session. 

January  16. — In  the  House,  a  resolution  changing  the  date  of 
inauguration  from  March  4  to  the  last  Thursday  in  April  is 
favorably  reported  from  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

January  17. — The  President's  message  communicating  the  re- 
port of  the  economy  and  efficiency  commission  is  received  and 
read  in  both  branches. 

January  18. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  McCumber  (Rep.,  N.  D.) 
urges  the  ratification  of  the  arbitration  treaties  with  Great  Britain 
and  France. 

January  23. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Culberson  (Dem.,  Texas) 
criticizes  the  source  of  Republican  campaign  contributions. 

January  24. — The  Senate  debates  the  bill  establishing  a  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  The 
House,  by  vote  of  148  to  82,  passes  a  measure  requiring  the 
President  to  make  public  the  indorsements  of  candidates  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  federal  judiciary. 

January  26. — The  House  begins  debate  upon  the  Steel  and 
Iron  bill  prepared  by  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

January  29. — The  House,  by  vote  of  210  to  109,  passes  the  bill 
revising  the  steel  and  iron  schedule  of  the  tariff. 

January  30. — In  the  House,  the  Pension  appropriation  bill  is 
introduced. 

January  31. — The  Senate  passes  the  bill  creating  a  Children's 
Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

February  2. — The  House  passes  the  Pension  appropriation  bill. 
carrying  $152,000,000  and  abolishing  seventeen  agencies. 

February  3. — In  the  House,  the  rules  are  amended  by  the 
Democratic  majority,  restoring  the  power  of  the  Speaker. 

950 
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February  5. — The  Senate  agrees  to  vote  on  March  5  on  the 
arbitration  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  France. 

February  6. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Burton  (Rep.,  Ohio)  sketches 
the  history  of  arbitration  of  international  disputes.  In  the  House, 
Mr.  McCall  (Rep.,  Mass.)  speaks  against  the  idea  of  a  third 
Presidential  term. 

February  9. — The  House  adopts  an  amendment  to  the  Army 
appropriation  bill,  reducing  the  cavalry  force  from  fifteen  regi- 
ments to  ten. 

February  12. — In  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Pensions  re- 
ports  the  Sraoot  bill  as  a  substitute  for  the  Sherwood  measure. 

February  13. — In  the  House,  discussion  of  the  Army  appro- 
priation bill  is  marked  by  an  attack  upon  the  Powder  Trust. 

February  15. — The  Senate  confirms  the  nomination  of  Myron 
T.  Herrick  as  Ambassador  to  France. 

February  16. — The  House  passes  the  Army  appropriation  bill, 
abolishing  five  regiments  of  cavalry  and  increasing  the  term  of 
enlistment  to  five  years. 

February  19. — In  the  House,  the  bill  revising  the  chemical 
schedule  of  the  tariff  is  discussed 

February  20. — The  President  transmits  to  both  Houses  the  re- 
port of  the  Employers'  Liability  Commission,  together  with  a  bill 
to  carry  its  recommendations  into  effect. 

February  21. — The  House  passes  the  bill  revising  the  chemical 
schedule  of  the  tariff,  only  two  Republicans  voting  for  the 
measure. 

February  26. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Cummins  (Rep.,  la.)  in- 
troduces a  measure  designed  to  strengthen  the  Government's  anti- 
trust powers;  Mr.  Reed  (Dem.,  Mo.)  urges  an  investigation  of 
the  election  of  Mr.  Du  Pont  (Rep.,  Del.). 

February  27. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Rayner  (Dem.,  Md.)  de- 
nounces the  principle  of  the  "recall"  of  judicial  decisions. 

February  28. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep.,  Mass.)  speaks 
at  length  on  the  arbitration  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  France. 

March  1-2. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Bristow  (Rep.,  Kan.)  urges 
the  rejection  of  the  majority  report  of  the  special  committee 
exonerating  Mr.  Stephenson  (Rep.,  Wis.)  of  the  charge  of  cor- 
ruption in  connection  with  his  election. 

March  4. — The  House  passes  a  bill  declaring  all  citizens  of 
Porto  Rico  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States;  the  Post-Office 
appropriation  bill  is  reported,  carrying  $260,000,000  and  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  an  experimental  parcel  post. 

March  7. — The  Senate  ratifies  the  treaties  of  arbitration  with 
Great  Britain  and  France,  with  certain  amendments. 

March  12. — The  House  passes  the  Agricultural  appropriation  bill. 

March  13. — The  Senate  authorizes  the  President  to  prohibit 
shipments  of  war  materials  into  Mexico;  the  nomination  of 
Mahlon  Pitney  to  be  Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  is  confirmed 
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March  15. — The  House,  by  vote  of  198  to  103,  passes  a  bill 
placing  sugar  on  the  free  list 

March  16. — The  House  begins  debate  upon  the  Democratic 
excise  (or  income)  tax  bill. 

March  18. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Cummins  (Rep.,  la.)  intro- 
duces a  measure  providing  for  a  national  primary  for  the  selec- 
tion of  Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential  candidates. 

March  19. — The  House,  by  vote  of  250  to  40,  passes  the  Excise 
Tax  bill,  taxing  all  incomes  of  firms  and  individuals  in  excess  of 
$5,000;  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  appropriation  bill  ($26,000,000) 
is  passed. 

March  25. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Reed  (Dem.,  Mo.)  criticizes  the 
methods  used  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Stephenson  (Rep.,  Wis.). 

March  26. — The  House  receives  a  message  from  the  President, 
transmitting  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on  the  cotton  schedule. 

March  27. — The  Senate,  by  vote  of  40  to  34.  exonerates  Mr. 
Stephenson  (Rep.,  Wis.)  of  the  charges  of  corruption  in  his 
election. 

March  28. — The  House  passes  a  bill  placing  a  prohibitive  tax 
on  poisonous  white-phosphorus  matches. 

March  29. — In  the  Senate,  the  Smoot  pension  bill  is  passed  as 
a  substitute  for  the  Sherwood  bill  passed  by  the  House.  The 
House  begins  debate  upon  the  Democratic  wool  bill. 

April  1. — The  House,  by  vote  of  180,  to  92,  passes  the  Demo- 
cratic bill  revising  the  wool  schedule  of  the  tariff. 

April  2. — In  the  Senate,  the  members  from  the  new  States  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are  sworn  in.  In  the  House,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  reports  a  bill  regu- 
lating express  rates;  the  bill  creating  a  Children's  Bureau  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  passed. 

April  5. — In  the  Senate,  the  House  bill  revising  the  iron  and 
steel  schedule  of  the  tariff  is  adversely  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

April  8. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Chamberlain  (Dem.,  Ore.)  speaks 
in  favor  of  the  Employers'  Liability  measure. 

April  9. — The  Senate  passes  a  bill  revising  the  printing  laws, 
estimated  to  save  $600,000  annually.  The  House  passes  the 
Indian  appropriation  bill   ($7,500,000). 

April  12. — The  Senate  passes  the  Army  and  the  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  appropriation  bills. 

April  17. — The  Senate  orders  an  investigation  into  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  wreck  of  the  Titanic. 

April  18. — The  Senate  discusses  the  bill  regulating  immigra- 
tion.   The  House  considers  the  Post  Office  appropriation  bill* 

April  19. — The  Senate  passes  the  Dillingham  Immigration  bill, 
making  ability  to  read  and  write  a  condition  of  entrance  into  this 
country.  The  House  adjourns  in  respect  to  those  who  lost  their 
lives  on  the  Titanic. 

April  20. — The  Senate  urges  the  negotiation  of  treaties  witfc 
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the  maritime  powers  to  secure  the  safety  of  persons  on  the  sea. 
The  House  passes  a  measure  requiring  publicity  of  contributions 
and  expenditures  in  the  interest  of  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice-President. 

April  22. — The  Senate  passes  the  bill  granting  an  appeal  to 
the  independent  tobacco  companies  from  the  decree  of  the  Circuit 
Court  approving  the  dissolution  of  the  Tobacco  Trust. 

April  25. — The  House  broadens  the  powers  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  for  the  purpose  of  the  investigation 
into  the  alleged  Money  Trust. 

April  29. — In  the  Senate,  an  inquiry  is  ordered  into  the  cam- 
paign contributions  and  disbursements  of  1904  and  1908. 

April  30. — The  House  authorizes  the  appointment  of  a  joint 
committee  to  report  a  general  parcel-post  bill  at  the  next  session. 

May  2. — The  House  passes  the  Post  Office  appropriation  bill 
($260,000,000),  including  authorization  for  the  establishment  of 
an  experimental  rural  parcel  post. 

May  6. — The  Senate  passes  the  Employers'  Liability  and  Work- 
'  men's  Compensation  bill. 

May  7. — The  Senate  agrees  to  the  conference  report  on  the 
substitute  Pension  bill,  which  will  add  more  than  $25,000,000 
annually  to  the  pension  roll;  a  measure  is  passed  which  is  de- 
signed to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  international 
wireless  treaty  recently  signed  at  Berlin. 

May  9. — The  Senate  passes  the  River  and  Harbor  appropria- 
tion bill  with  amendments  ($34,000,000). 

May  10. — The  House  passes  the  Legislative,  Executive,  and 
Judicial  appropriation  bill,  abolishing  the  Commerce  Court  and 
making  many  vital  changes  in  the  departments;  the  conference 
report  on  the  substitute  Pension  bill  is  agreed  to. 

May  13. — The  House  accepts  the  Senate's  amendments  to  the 
measure  providing  for  the  direct  election  of  United  States  Sen- 
ators. 

May  14. — The  House,  by  vote  of  244  to  31,  passes  the  Clayton 
bill  prohibiting  the  issuing  of  injunctions  without  notice. 

May  16. — The  Senate  passes  the  Agricultural  appropriation 
bill,  adding  $2,000,000  to  the  House  estimates.  The  House  de- 
bates the  Panama  Canal  bill,  opposition  developing  against  prefer- 
ential treatment  of  American-owned  ships. 

May  17. — 'The  Senate  discusses  the  Steel  bill. 

May  18. — The  House  confers  additional  powers  on  the  com- 
mittee investigating  the  Money  Trust. 

May  20. — The  Senate  committee  investigating  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lorimer  (Rep.,  111.),  by  vote  of  5  to  3,  reports  that  no  evi- 
dence had  been  submitted  to  show  that  the  election  was  brought 
about  by  corruption. 

•  May  22. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Smoot  (Rep.,  Utah)  concludes  a 
four-day  speech  against  the  Metal  bill  and  in  defense  of  the 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff.     The  House  passes  a  measure  placing  the 
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so-called  Friar  Lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Philippine 
Government. 

May  23. — 'The  House  passes  the  Panama  Canal  bill,  admitting 
American-owned  ships  free,  fixing  a  toll  of  $1.25  per  net  registered 
ton  on  foreign  ships,  and  debarring  vessels  owned  directly  or 
indirectly  by  railroads. 

May  27. — The  conference  report  on  the  Army  bill  is  presented 
in  both  Houses,  the  clause  affecting  Major-General  Wood  being 
retained.  The  House  adopts  an  amendment  to  the  Naval  appro- 
priation bill,  applying  the  eight-hour  law  to  the  mining  of  coal 
used  by  the  navy. 

May  28. — In  the  Senate,  the  special  committee  which  investi- 
gated the  causes  leading  to  the  wreck  of  the  Titanic  makes  its 
report;  a  resolution  is  passed,  conferring  the  thanks  of  Congress 
upon  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Carpathia  for  rescuing  the  sur- 
vivors. The  House  passes  the  Naval  appropriation  bill  ($119,000,- 
000)  without  provision  for  new  battleships. 

May  29. — The  Senate  adopts,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Steel  bill, 
a  provision  repealing  the  Canadian  reciprocity  measure  and  re- 
ducing the  duty  on  print  paper  to  $2  a  ton.  In  the  House,  Mr. 
Difenderfer  (Dem.,  Pa.)  introduces  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  anthracite  coal  trade. 

May  30.— The  Senate  passes  the  House  Steel  bill,  with  the 
amendment  repealing  the  Canadian  reciprocity  act. 

May  31. — The  Senate  passes  the  House  bill  applying  an  eight- 
hour  day  to  all  contract  work  performed  for  the  Government ;  the 
conference  report  upon  the  Agricultural  appropriation  bill  is  re- 
jected. 

June  1. — In  the  Senate,  the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial 
appropriation  bill  is  reported  from  committee,  with  the  radical 
provisions  of  the  House  eliminated. 

June  4.— In  the  Senate,  the  fight  against  Mr.  Lorimer  (Rep., 
111.)  is  begun  by  Mr.  Kern  (Dem.,  Ind.).  In  the  House,  the 
Tariff  Board  is  attacked  by  Democratic  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

June  7. — The  House  votes  not  to  appropriate  money  for  the 
defense  of  the  Tariff  Board. 

June  8. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Kern  (Dem.,  Ind.)  concludes  his 
speech  on  the  Lorimer  case;  July  6  is  fixed  as  the  date  for  final 
action.  In  the  House,  the  resolution  directing  an  investigation 
of  anthracite  coal  prices  and  wages  is  unanimously  reported  from 
committee. 

June  10. — The  Senate  adopts  the  conference  report  on  the 
Army  appropriation  bill,  which  legislates  General  Wood  oat  of 
office  as  Chief  of  Staff. 

June  11. — The  Senate  votes  to  retain  in  the  Legislative,  Execu- 
tive, and  Judicial  appropriation  bill  the  provision  abolishing  the 
Commerce  Court. 

June  12. — The  Senate  adopts  an  amendment  to  the  Legislative, 
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Executive,  and  Judicial  appropriation  bill,  repealing  the  law 
creating  the  Commerce  Court. 

June  13. — The  House  accepts  the  conference  report  on  the  Army 
appropriation  bill. 

June  15. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Territories  reports  a  meas- 
ure creating  a  legislative  assembly  for  Alaska. 

June  18. — The  House  passes  an  amendment  to  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law  which  would  enable  the  Government,  in  its  prosecu- 
tion of  the  coffee  combine,  to  seize  900,000  bags  of  Brazilian 
coffee  stored  in  New  York. 

June  21. — The  Hou.  e  passes  the  Sundry  Civil  appropriation  bill 

($i09,577,4i'4). 
July    1. — A   resolution    is   passed   in   both    branches   extending 

through  July  the  appropriations  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

July  2. — The  House  again  passes  the  Army  appropriation  bill, 
omitting  the  clause  affecting  Major-General  Wood's  tenure  of 
office. 

July  3. — The  Senate  rejects  the  House  bill  revising  the  chemical 
schedule  of  the  tariff. 

July  5. — 'The  Senate  passes  the  Naval  appropriation  bill,  -with 
an  amendment  providing  for  the  construction  of  two  battle- 
ships. 

July  6. — The  Senate  begins  its  final  discussion  of  the  Lorimer 
case,  Mr.  Dillingham  (Rep.,  Vt.)  defending  the  majority  report 
of  the  special  committee,  which  exonerated  Mr.  Lorimer   (Rep., 

111.). 

July  10. — The  House  discusses  the  Sulzer  bill  creating  a  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

July  11. — The  Senate  receives  the  protest  of  Great  Britain 
against  the  provision  of  the  Panama  Canal  bill  which  permits 
American  ships  to  use  the  canal  free  of  tolls;  Mr.  Lorimer  (Rep., 
111.)  severely  criticizes  President  Taft,  ex-President  Roosevelt, 
and  others  who  have  been  active  in  the  efforts  to  unseat  him. 
The  House,  by  vote  of  22  to  1,  impeaches  Judge  Archbald  of  the 
Commerce  Court;  the  Clayton  measure,  providing  jury  trials  in 
cases  of  indirect  contempt  of  court,  is  passed. 

July  13. — The  Senate,  at  the  close  of  a  three-days*  speech  by 
Mr.  Lorimer  (Rep.,  111.)  in  his  own  defense,  declares  his  election 
invalid  by  reason  of  corrupt  methods  and  practices  employed. 

July  15. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Burton  (Rep.,  Ohio)  and  Mr. 
Root  (Rep.,  N.  Y.)  begin  the  debate  upon  the  Panama  Canal  bill, 
urging  adherence  to  the  terms  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  in 
the  matter  of  tolls. 

July  16. — The  Senate  organizes  itself  into  a  court  of  impeach- 
ment and  summons  Judge  Archbald  to  appear  before  it  on  July 
19.  The  House  passes  a  measure  making  it  unlawful  to  deal  in 
cotton  "futures." 

July  17. — The  House  passes  bills  creating  a  Department  of 
Labor  and  a  commission  to  investigate  causes  of  industrial  unrest. 
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July  18. — The  Senate  adopts  the  conference  report  on  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  appropriation  bill. 

July  19. — Judge  Robert  W.  Archbald,  of  the  Commerce  Court, 
appears  before  the  Senate  and  is  given  until  July  29  to  prepare 
his  answer  to  the  articles  of  impeachment.  The  House  agrees  to 
the  conference  report  on  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  appropriation 
bill. 

July  22. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Fall  (Rep.,  N.  M.)  charges  that 
the  State  Department  has  neglected  to  furnish  proper  assistance 
to  Americans  who  have  suffered  outrages  during  the  recent  up- 
risings in  Mexico. 

July  23. — The  Senate  adopts  an  amendment  to  the  Sundry  Civil 
appropriation  bill,  providing  funds  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Tariff  Board;  the  Post-Office  appropriation  bill,  reported  from 
committee,  includes  provision  for  a  parcel  post. 

July  24. — The  Senate  passes  the  Sundry  Civil  appropriation  bill 
and  the  measure  creating  a  single-chambered  Legislature  of  six- 
teen members  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

July  25. — The  Senate  adopts,  as  a  substitute  for  the  House  bill 
revising  the  wool  schedule,  the  La  Follette  measure  which  Presi- 
dent Taft  vetoed  in  August,  191 1. 

July  26. — In  the  Senate,  the  Democratic  Excise  (or  income)  Tax 
bill  is  passed  by  a  vote  of  37  to  18,  with  amendments  creating  a 
permanent  tariff  commission  and  repealing  the  Canadian  reci- 
procity act. 

July  27. — The  Senate  passes,  as  a  substitute  for  the  House  Free- 
Sugar  bill,  a  measure  proposed  by  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep.,  Mass.)  fix- 
ing the  duty  at  1.6  cents  a  pound. 

July  29. — The  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  re- 
ceives Judge  Archibald's  formal  answer  to  the  charges  made 
against  him. 

July  30. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Burton  (Rep.,  Ohio)  speaks  on 
the"  causes  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 

August  2. — The  Senate,  by  vote  of  54  to  4,  passes  the  resolu- 
tion of  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep.,  Mass.)  designed  to  extend  the  principle 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  possession  by  foreign  corporations 
of  territory  on  the  American  continent  suitable  for  conversion 
into  military  or  naval  bases.  The  House  receives  the  report  of 
the  special  committee,  under  Mr.  Stanley  (Dem.,  Ky.)  which  was 
directed  to  investigate  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation;  the 
bill  revising  the  cotton  schedule  of  the  tariff  is  passed,  reducing 
the  duties  by  approximately  21  per  cent. 

August  3. — The  Senate  withdraws  the  amendment  to  the  Steel 
bill  which  repealed  the  Canadian  reciprocity  act.  The  House 
adopts  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  revising  the  wool  schedule 
of  the  tariff  law. 

August  5. — The  Senate  adopts  the  compromise  wool  bill  pre- 
pared by  the  conference  committee. 

August  7. — The  Senate  refuses  to  strike  from  the  Panama  Canal 
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bill  the  provision  exempting  American  ships  from  payment  of 
tolls;  the  conference  reports  upon  the  Agricultural  and  the  Leg- 
islative, Executive,  and  Judicial  appropriation  bills  are  agreed  to. 

^  August  8. — In  the  House,  the  General  Deficiency  appropriation 
bill  is  passed  and  the  conference  reports  upon  the  Agricultural 
and  the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial  appropriation  bills 
are  agreed  to;  Mr.  Stanley  (Dem.,  Ky.)  reviews  the  report  of 
the  Steel  Investigating  Committee. 

August  9.— -The  Senate  passes  the  Panama  Canal  bill. 

August  10. — The  House  passes  a  measure  requiring  that  all 
ocean-going  vessels  shall  be  equipped  with  lifeboats  sufficient  to 
accommodate  every  person  on  board. 

August  12.— The  House,  by  a  partisan  vote,  unseats  Theron 
Catlin  (Rep.,  Mo.)  because  of  excessive  expenditures  in  connec- 
tion with  his  election. 

August  13. — The  Senate  adopts  the  Post-Office  appropriation 
bill.  The  House  passes  the  Wool  bill  over  the  President's  veto, 
by  vote  of  174  to  80. 

August  14. — In  the  Senate,  the  Progressive  Republicans  and 
Democrats  pass  the  House  bill  revising  the  cotton  schedule  of  the 
tariff ;  the  Army  appropriation  bill  is  again  passed  with  certain 
provisions,  objectionable  to  the  President,  eliminated.  The  House 
passes  the  Steel  and  Iron  tariff-revision  bill  over  the  President's 
veto. 

August  15. — The  Senate  passes  the  measure  creating  a  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Relations. 

August  16. — In  the  Senate,  the  Wool  and  Steel  tariff-revision 
bills  fail  of  passage  over  the  President's  veto;  the  conference 
report  upon  the  Panama  Canal  bill  is  adopted. 

August  17. — The  House  again  passes  the  Legislative,  Execu- 
tive and  Judicial  appropriation  bill,  eliminating  the  provision 
-which  established  a  seven-year  term  of  office  in  the  civil  service; 
the  conference  report  on  the  Panama  Canal  bill  is  agreed  to. 

August  19. — Both  branches  receive  a  special  message  from  the 
President,  urging  the  passage  of  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
the  United  States  has  no  intention  of  violating  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  treaty  in  regulating  Panama  Canal  tolls.  The  Senate  passes 
the  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial  appropriation  bill  and  ac- 
cepts the  conference  report  on  the  Naval  appropriation  bill, 
authorizing  the  construction  of  one  battleship. 

August  20. — The  House  approves  the  conference  report  upon 
the  Naval  bill,  providing  for  one  battleship. 

August  21. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Penrose  (Rep.,  Pa.)  replies  to 
charges  recently  made  against  him  in  a  magazine  article.  The 
House,  after  receiving  the  President's  second  veto  of  the  Legis- 
lative, Executive  and  Judicial  appropriation  bill,  strikes  from  the 
measure  the  provision  which  would  have  abolished  the  Com- 
merce Court. 

August  22. — The  Senate  for  the  third  time  passes  the  Legisla- 
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tive,  Executive  and  Judicial  appropriation  bill,  and  agrees  to 
conference  reports  upon  the  Indian  and  Sundry  Civil  appropria- 
tion bills. 

August  23. — In  the  Senate,  the  General  Deficiency  appropria- 
tion bill  is  passed  and  conference  reports  on  the  Army  and  Post- 
Office  appropriation  bills  are  agreed  to.  The  House  agrees  to 
conference  reports  on  the  Army,  Indian,  and  Sundry  Civil  ap- 
propriation bills. 

August  24. — Both  branches,  after  all-night  sessions,  are  dead- 
locked over  the  General  Deficiency  bill,  the  last  of  the  appro- 
priation measures.  The  Senate  considers  a  resolution  calling  for 
a  broader  investigation  of  campaign  contributions  than  had  previ- 
ously been  authorized. 

August  26. — The  Senate  adopts  the  resolution  broadening  the 
scope  of  the  investigation  into  campaign  contributions.  Both 
branches  pass  the  General  Deficiency  appropriation  bill.  The 
first  regular  session  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress  comes  to  an 
end. 

December  2. — The  Sixty-second  Congress  assembles  for  the 
short  session. 

December  3. — The  first  portion  of  the  President's  annual 
message,  dealing  with  our  foreign  relations,  is  received  and  read 
in  both  branches.  The  Senate  sits  as  a  court  of  impeachment  to 
try  Judge  Robert  W.  Archbald,  of  the  Commerce  Court,  and 
hears  the  opening  statements  on  both  sides. 

December  4. — In  the  Senate,  the  hearing  of  evidence  is  be- 
gun in  the  impeachment  proceedings  against  Judge  Archbald. 
The  House  passes  a  measure  granting  pensions  to  widows  and 
children  of  veterans  of  the  wars  with  Spain  and  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

December  5. — The  House  passes  the  Adamson  bill  authorizing 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  make  a  physical  valu- 
ation of  railroad  property. 

December  6. — The  second  portion  of  the  President's  annual 
message— dealing  with  fiscal,  judicial,  military,  and  insular  af- 
fairs— is  received  and  read  in  both  branches. 

December  9. — The  House  passes  the  Legislative,  Executive, 
and  Judicial  appropriation  bill  ($34,900,583). 

December  12. — In  the  House,  the  seat  occupied  by  Charles  C 
Bowman  (Rep.,  Pa.)  is  declared  vacant  because  of  methods  em- 
ployed in  his  election. 

December  14. — The  House  discusses  the  literacy-test  immigra- 
tion bill  prepared  by  Mr.  Burnett  (Dem.,  Ala.). 

December  16. — In  the  Senate,  the  lawyers  for  Judge  Archbald 
in  the  impeachment  proceedings  begin  the  presentation  of  their 
defense. 

December  18. — The  House  passes  the  Burnett  literacy-test 
immigration  bill. 

December  19. — In  the  Senate,  the  third  portion  of  the  Presi* 
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dent's  message  is  received  and  read.  Both  branches  adjourn  for 
the  holiday  recess. 

January  2,  1913. — Both  branches  reassemble  after  the  holiday 
recess.  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Bailey  (Dem.,  Texas)  delivers  his 
farewell  address,  assailing  the  referendum  and  the  recall  and 
pleading  for  the  maintenance  of  a  representative  democracy. 

January  3. — In  the  House,  the  President's  third  message  is 
read 

January  6. — In  the  Senate,  Judge  Archbald  testifies  in  his  own 
behalf  in  the  impeachment  proceedings. 

January  7. — In  the  Senate,  the  taking  of  testimony  in  the  im- 
peachment case  against  Judge  Archbald  comes  to  an  end. 

January  10. — In  the  Senate,  the  arguments  in  the  Archbald 
impeachment  trial  are  concluded. 

January  13. — In  the  Senate,  Judge  Robert  W.  Archbald,  of  the 
Commerce  Court,  is  found  guilty  on  five  of  the  thirteen  articles 
of  impeachment  charged  against  him  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives; he  is  removed  from  the  bench  and  disqualified  from  hold- 
ing any  office  under  the  United  States.  The  House  amends  the 
Post-Office  appropriation  bill  so  as  to  annul  the  recent  order  of 
the  President  placing  35,000  fourth-class  postmasters  in  the  classi- 
fied service. 

January  14. — The  House,  by  vote  of  146  to  101,  indorses  Presi- 
dent Taft's  order  placing  fourth-class  postmasters  in  the  civil 
service. 

January  16. — The  Senate  passes  the  Legislative,  Executive, 
and  Judicial  appropriation  bill. 

January  17. — The  House  accepts  the  conference  report  upon 
the  Immigration  bill. 

January  18. — In  the  Senate,  two  measures  are  passed  incorpo- 
rating an  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  and  a  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

January  20. — The  Senate  rejects  the  conference  report  on  the 
Immigration  bill,  objecting  to  the  provision  requiring  certificates 
of  good  character.  The  House  passes  the  measure  incorporating 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  a  $100,000,000  institution  designed 
to  promote  the  well-being  and  advance  the  civilization  of  people 
throughout  the  world. 

January  21. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Root  (Rep.,  N.  Y.)  pleads 
for  the  repeal  of  the  section  o,f  the  Panama  Canal  act,  granting 
free  tolls  to  American  ships,  which  has  been  protested  by  Great 
Britain.     The  House  passes  the  Army  appropriation  bill   ($98,- 

830,177). 

January  22. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  O'Gorman  (Dem.,  N.  Y.)  op- 
poses the  repeal  of  the  Panama  Canal  act. 

January  23. — The  Senate  passes  the  Culberson  bill  prohibiting 
corporations  from  making  contributions  to  political  conventions 
and  primaries,  and  limiting  the  amount  of  individual  campaign 
contributions. 
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January  24. — The  Senate  approves  the  resolution  providing 
for  a  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington. 

January  25. — The  House  adopts  the  conference  report  on  the 
Immigration  bill,  with  the  provision  for  certificates  of  character 
eliminated. 

January  28. — The  House  passes  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  ap- 
propriation bill  ($40,800,000);  Mr.  Mann  (Rep.,  111.)  •  vigorously 
defends  the  provision  of  the  Panama  Canal  act  which  remitted 
tolls  on  American  ships. 

January  29. — The  House  passes  the  measure  appropriating 
$2,000,000  for  a  Lincoln  memorial  in  Potomac  Park,  Washington. 

January  31. — The  House  adopts  the  conference  report  upon  the 
Immigration  bill. 

February  1. — The  Senate,  after  three  days'  debate,  passes  a 
resolution  to  amend  the  Federal  Constitution  by  fixing  the  term 
of  President  at  six  years,  without  reelection  or  subsequent  elec- 
tion; the  conference  report  upon  the  Immigration  bill  is  approved 

February  5. — The  Senate  passes  the  Coast  Fortifications  bill 
($5,218,250). 

February  8. — The  House  passes  the  Webb  bill  prohibiting  the 
shipment  in  interstate  traffic  of  liquor  intended  for  sale  in  pro- 
hibition  States. 

February  10. — The  Senate  passes  the  Webb  liquor-transporta- 
tion bill. 

February  12. — Both  branches  assemble  in  joint  session  and 
canvass  the  electoral  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President. 

February  14. — The  House  adopts  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
appropriation  bill  ($3,764,642). 

February  15. — The  Senate  holds  services  in  memory  of  the  late 
Vice-President  James  S.  Sherman. 

February  17. — The  House  passes  the  Public  Buildings  bill  ($25,- 
000,000)  after  but  forty  minutes  of  debate  and  without  a  roll  r^K 

February  18. — The  Senate,  by  vote  of  72  to  18,  passes  the  Im- 
migration bill  over  the  President's  veto.  .  .  .  The  House  adopts 
the  Pension  bill  ($180,000,000). 

February  19. — The  House  fails  to  pass  the  Immigration  bill 
over  the  President's  veto. 

February  20. — The  Senate  adopts  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
appropriation  bill. 

February  21.— In  the  Senate,  the  Sundry  Civil  appropriation  bill 
is  passed. 

February  24.— The  Senate  passes  the  River  and  Harbor  bill 
and  the  La  Follette  measure  providing  for  the  physical  valuation 
of  railroads  and  telegraph  and  telephone  companies. 

February  25.— The  Senate  adopts  the  Pension  and  Indian  ap- 
propriation bills. 

February  26.— In  the  Senate,  the  Post  Office  appropriation  bill 
the  Public  Buildings  bill,  and  the  measure  creating  a  Department 
of  Labor  are  passed.  ...  In  the  House,  the  Naval  appropriation 
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bill  ($138,629,000)  is  adopted,  providing  for  one  first-class  battle- 
ship. 
February  27. — The  Senate  passes  the  Agricultural  appropriation 

bill. 

February  28. — The  Senate  adopts  the  Naval  appropriation  bill, 
with  an  amendment  authorizing  two  battleships ;  the  Webb  liquor- 
transportation  bill  is  repassed  over  the  President's  veto,  by  vote 
of  63  to  21.  ...  In  the  House,  the  Pujo  committee  which  inves- 
tigated the  alleged  "money  trust,"  submits  majority  and  minority 
reports. 

March  1. — In  the  Senate,  the  General  Deficiency  appropriation 
bill  is  passed.  .  .  .  The  House,  by  vote  of  246  to  95,  passes  the 
Webb  liquor  bill  over  the  President's  veto  and  the  measure  be- 
comes a  law;  the  Workmen's  Compensation  measure  is  adopted. 

March  4. — The  House  adopts  the  Sundry  Civil  appropriation 
bill  over  the  President's  veto.  .  .  .  The  Sixty-second  Congress 
comes  to  an  end. 


IMPORTANT    MEASURES    PASSED 

The   following  were  the  more   important  measures   passed  by 
the  Sixty-second  Congress: 
Canadian  Reciprocity  Law  passed,  but  rejected  by  Canada. 
Wool,   Cotton,   Metal,   and   Free-List   Tariff   Bills   passed,   but 
vetoed  by  President  Taft. 

Constitutional  Amendment  for  popular  election  of  Senators 
submitted  to  the  States. 

Shipment  of  liquor   into  prohibition   States   forbidden  by  law. 
Arbitration   treaties    with    Great    Britain    and    France    negoti- 
ated, but  failed  of  ratification  because  of  changes  made  by  the 
Senate. 

Termination  of  the  Treaty  of  1832  with  Russia  demanded  by 
Congress. 

Panama  Canal  Law  passed,  establishing  free  passage  for 
American  coastwise  ships,  and  barring  railroad-owned  vessels 
from  the  Canal. 

Campaign  publicity  laws  passed,  requiring  a  complete  public 
accounting  of  all  campaign  funds. 

William  Lorimer  declared  not  entitled  to  seat  as  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Judge  Robert  W.  Archbald,  of  Commerce  Court,  impeached 
and  convicted  on  charges  of  judicial  misconduct. 

New  Federal  Department  of  Labor  created,  with  Cabinet  officer 
at  its  head. 

Postal  Savings  System  and  Parcels  Post  established. 
Physical  valuation  of  the  property  of  railroads  and  other  com- 
mon carriers  ordered  to  form  basis  for  rate  making. 

Increase  in  the  size  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  396 
to  435  members. 
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Eight-hour  law  covering  Government  contracts. 

Admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  statehood. 

Use  of  poisonous  white  phosphorus  in  match-making  prevented 
by  excessive  tax. 

Commerce  Court  and  Tariff  Board  virtually  legislated  out  of 
existence. 

Industrial  Commission  authorized  to  study  relations  between 
capital  and  labor. 

Literacy- test  Immigration  Bill  passed,  but  vetoed  by  President 
Taft. 

Single  six-year  Presidential  term  amendment  passed  by  Senate. 

Manufacturers  of  foods  required  to  state  the  net  weight  and 
contents  on  outside  of  food  package. 

Lincoln  memorial  authorized  to  cost  $2,000,000. 

The  Congress  made  a  name  for  itself  by  the  number  of  im- 
portant investigations  it  instituted.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  inquiries  dealing  with  the  Money  Trust,  campaign  ex- 
penditures, the  Steel  Trust,  the  Shipping  Trust,  and  the  inquiry 
into  the  Titanic  disaster. 


LEADING  EVENTS  OP  1912 

THE    ELECTIONS    IN    THE   UNITED    STATES 

The  Presidential  election  was  an  engrossing  theme  in  the 
United  States,  during  the  past  year.  Ordinarily,  the  four  months 
between  convention  time  and  election  day  are  sufficiently  engross- 
ing, but  the  recent  Presidential  campaign  was  different — five  or 
six  months  previous  to  the  nominations  were  devoted  to  tre- 
mendous activity  within  the  ranks  of  the  two  leading  parties. 
This  was  due  to  the  adoption  in  a  number  of  States  of  a  direct 
primary,  and  resulted  in  a  contest  between  the  two  most  prominent 
Republican  aspirants — President  Taft  and  Ex-President  Roosevelt 
The  former  was  the  choice  of  the  Republican  National  Convention, 
but  this  action  was  not  accepted  by  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  his 
friends,  who  declined  to  take  part  in  the  convention  and  with- 
drew. Later,  on  August  5,  the  dissentients  reassembled  in  the  con- 
vention city,  Chicago,  named  a  ticket  and  adopted  a  platform.  The 
ticket  was  headed  by  Colonel  Roosevelt,  with  Governor  Johnson  of 
California  as  his  running  mate. 

The  Democratic  Convention  opened  at  Baltimore  on  June  25 
with  a  sharp  fight  over  the  choice  of  a  temporary  chairman. 
William  J.  Bryan  being  opposed  to  Alton  B.  Parker.  Mr.  Parker 
was  selected,  but  in  all  subsequent  proceedings  Mr.  Bryan's  in- 
fluence was  dominant,  his  candidate  for  permanent  chairman, 
OIlie  M.  James  of  Kentucky,  being  chosen.  Champ  Clark  re- 
mained in  the  lead  until  the  thirteenth  ballot,  when  he  was  passed 
by  Woodrow  Wilson.    On  the  forty-fifth  ballot  most  of  the  Ua- 
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derwood  and  Clark  strength  went  over  to  Wilson,  and  he  was 
nominated  on  the  next  ballot,  with  990  votes.  Governor  Thomas 
R.  Marshall  of  Indiana  was  selected  for  Vice-President 

On  July  12,  the  National  Prohibition  Convention,  in  session  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  nominated  Eugene  W.  Chafin  for  President, 
and  Aaron  S.  Watkins  for  Vice-President. 

The  Socialist  National  Convention,  in  session  at  Indianapolis, 
May  17,  nominated  Eugene  V.  Debs  for  President,  and  Emil 
Seidel,  Socialist  ex-Mayor  of  Milwaukee,  for  Vice-President. 

The  campaign  fairly  bristled  with  novel  features.  The  appear- 
ance of  a  new  party  of  unknown  strength  and  possibilities  led  by 
a  former  President  whom  the  third-term  dissenters  regarded  as 
disqualified  was  not  the  least  interesting  of  these.  Another  strik- 
ing peculiarity  of  the  campaign,  which  was  shared  about  equally 
by  the  three  larger  parties  in  the  field,  was  the  comparative 
shrinkage  in  campaign  contributions  and  expenditures.  It  will 
pass  into  tradition  as  one  of  the  most  economical ,  campaigns  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  certainly  the  most  inexpensive  since 
that  of  1076,  which  had  held  the  record. 

The  shooting  of  the  Progressive  candidate  by  the  paranoiac 
Schrank,  at  Milwaukee,  caused  a  temporary  lull  in  hostilities. 
While  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  recovering  from  his  wound,  Gover- 
nor Wilson  refrained  from  speech  making. 

Although  Governor  Wilson  did  not  cover  such  a  wide  field  or 
make  so  many  speeches  he  went  on  an  extensive  tour  of  the 
Middle  West  in  September,  and  in  October  he  spoke  in  Kansas 
and  Colorado.    His  campaign  was  conducted  with  marked  dignity 
and  tact,  and  his  speeches  were  concerned  mainly  with  the  tariff, 
the  control  of  corporations,  and  the  economic  policies  of  a  well- 
conducted  Government     President  Taft  showed  little  activity  in 
his  campaign  for  reelection,  a  few  addresses  and  prepared  inter- 
views comprising  his  entire  personal  effort.     The  exertion  made 
by  the  Taft  Campaign  Committee  for  his  renomination  was  nota- 
bly   aggressive,   but  the   public   advocacy   of   the   Taft-Sherman 
ticket  was  lacking  in  vigor.    The  death  of  Vice-President  Sher- 
man toward  the  close  of  the  campaign  emphasized  the  lethargy 
which  seemed  to  have  enveloped  the  party. 

The  outcome  of  the  election  was  a  Democratic  victory  compar- 
eble,  in  some  measure,  to  the  Republican  sweep  of  1872,  when 
Horace  Greeley,  the  Democratic  and  Liberal  Republican  standard 
bearer,  was  defeated  so  overwhelmingly  by  General  Grant.  In 
that  election  Greeley  carried  only  six  States— Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Texas.  In  the  recent  elec- 
tion, Mr.  Roosevelt  carried  six  States  and  Mr.  Taft  two.  Grant's 
popular  vote,  in  1872,  was  3,597,070,  and  Greeley  received  2,834,- 
079.  President-elect  Wilson's  approximate  popular  vote  was 
6,400,000,   Colonel    Roosevelt's   4,200,000,    and    President   Taft's 
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THE  "TITANIC"    DISASTER 

Measured  by  the  mortality  Involved,  the  social  prominence  of 
many  of  the  victims  and  the  shock  given  to  the  civilized  world, 
the  sinking  of  the  mammoth  transatlantic  liner  Titanic  stands 
first  not  only  in  the  year's  record  of  disasters,  but  in  the  entire 
history  of  man's  experience  on  the  sea.  The  giant  steamship,  the 
largest  ever  launched,  on  her  maiden  voyage  from  Liverpool  to 
New  York,  at  a  little  before  midnight,  on  April  14,  collided  with 
an  iceberg  which  had  come  down  in  the  Labrador  current  and 
was  on  its  way  southward.  Four  hours  later  the  luckless  ocean 
greyhound  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

As  soon  as  the  blow  was  struck  the  water  began  to  flow  in 
rapidly,  and  soon  after  midnight  it  had  risen  to  a  foot  in  depth 
in  the  third-class  quarters  in  the  steerage.  So  confident  were 
those  in  authority  that  the  safety  devices  of  which  the  builders 
of  the  great  ship  at  her  launching  had  boasted  would  render  her 
"absolutely  unsinkable"  that  it  was  not  until  an  hour  or  more 
after  the  collision  that  the  wireless  call  for  help  was  sent  to  Cape 
Race,  Newfoundland,  and  the  lifeboats  were  lowered.  Then  the 
appalling  discovery  was  made  that  the  Titanic9 s  equipment  of  life- 
boats, life  rafts,  and  even  life  preservers  was  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  demand.  It  was  evident  to  all  on  board  that  the  great  dis- 
abled hulk  was  settling.  As  this  dread  conclusion  forced  itself 
upon  the  helpless  victims  there  followed  a  scene  of  agonized  panic 
of  which  no  surviving  witness  elects  to  speak.  A  thousand  trag- 
edies combined  in  one  were  enacted  in  that  brief  period.  After 
the  twenty  lifeboats  were  lowered  the  stern  law  of  the  sea— 
"women  and  children  first" — was  enforced  as  far  as  possible. 
Instances  of  heroic  renunciation  that  thrilled  the  world  were 
many,  and  they  served  to  redeem  in  part  the  horror  of  the  dread- 
ful moment  when  the  doomed  ship,  her  captain,  his  chief  officers, 
and  a  host  of  passengers,  eminent  in  art,  letters,  finance,  the 
church,  public  life,  and  society,  were  plunged  into  eternity.  To 
the  survivors  in  the  lifeboats — 705  souls  in  all  out  of  a  total  of 
more  than  2,200,  and  mostly  women  and  children — the  last  glimpse 
of  the  Titanic  and  her  precious  burden  as  she  sank  majestically, 
her  death  song  the  prayerful  "Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,**  with 
which  her  musicians  linked  her  passing,  will  be  the  one  picture 
which  will  never  grow  dim. 


CUBAN   UPRISING 

Late  in  January,  a  third  intervention  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  affairs  of  Cuba  seemed  imminent.  In  die 
previous  autumn  an  association  of  veterans  of  the  Spanish  wars 
was  organized  in  the  island,  and  trouble  began  at  once,  the  new 
body  taking  the  ground  that  all  public  offices  should  be  filled  hr 
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those  who  had  fought  for  the  independence  of  the  republic,  and 
that  all  men  in  office  who  had  sympathized  with  Spain  should  be 
turned  out  forthwith.  After  this  the  association  conducted  itself 
in  such  an  arbitrary  manner  that  great  confusion  followed.  Riot- 
ing and  disorder  became  so  pronounced  that  Secretary  Knox  was 
obliged  to  send  a  polite  note  of  warning,  which  seemed  to  have 
the  desired  effect,  and  the  trouble  passed  without  serious  con- 
sequences. 

But  this  desirable  state  of  affairs  did  not  continue.     Scarcely 
had  the  trouble  over  the  absurd  demand  of  the  veterans  been  dis- 
posed of  when  a  revolt  of  negroes  broke  out  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  island,   and   the   insurrection   spread   rapidly.     President 
Gomez  seemed  to  be  powerless  to  put  an  end  to  the  disorder,  and 
soon  American  citizens  resident  in  Cuba  were  calling  for  protec- 
tion from  their  home  Government.     This  appeal  was  successful, 
and  thus  it  happened  that,   for  the  third  time  within   fourteen 
years,   an   American   military    force   was   landed   on  the    island. 
After  this,  comparative    quiet  reigned  until  midautumn,  when  the 
Presidential  campaign   brought  on   another  period  of  insecurity 
for  the  citizens  of  Havana,  and  other  large  towns.     The  Presi- 
dential election,  however,  which  occurred  on  November  1,  passed 
off  without  serious  outbreak,  and  Mario  Menocal,  the  Conserva- 
tive candidate,  was  successful. 

SECRETARY    KNOX'S  VISIT 

On  February  23,  at  the  request  of  President  Taft,  Secretary 
Knox  started  on  a  tour  of  all  the  Latin-American  republics  sur- 
rounding the  Caribbean   Sea   and  the   Gulf  of  Mexico   for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  a  better  understanding  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.     This  visit  resulted  in  a  notable  increase  in  cordiality 
between   the  countries,   with   a   single   exception — before   sailing 
from  Key  West,  Mr.  Knox  received  a  note  from  Senor  Ospina, 
Colombian  Minister  to  the  United  States,  informing  him  that  his 
intended  visit  to  Colombia  might  not  prove  to  be  pleasant  at  that 
time.     A  few  days  later  Ospina  left  Washington,  recalled,  it  was 
stated,  by  his  Government.   Mr.  Knox  did  not  visit  any  Colombian 
city. 

OTHER    LATIN-AMERICAN    DISTURBANCES 

Another  Latin-American  revolution  in  which  the  United  States 
was  compelled  to  play  an  unwilling  part  broke  out  in  July  in  the 
turbulent  republic  of  Nicaragua.  General  Luis  Mena,  the  Nicar- 
aguan  Minister  of  War,  was  asked  to  resign  by  President  Diaz, 
and  declined,  going  to  war  instead,  and  leading  a  rebel  force 
against  the  capital  Managua.  A  few  days  previous  to  the  bom- 
bardment, a  detachment  of  American  sailors  and  marines  was 
landed  near  Managua  to  protect  our  legation.  During  the  at- 
:ack   by  the  revolutionists,  American  soldiers  assisted  in  the  de- 
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fense  of  the  city.  On  August  27  a  battleship  and  several  cruisers 
under  command  of  Rear  Admiral  Southerland  landed  1,200 
marines  at  Managua,  and  eighty  American  sailors  protected  the 
railroad  connection  from  the  coast  to  the  interior.  These  sailors 
and  marines  took  part  in  the  fighting  against  the  rebels,  captured 
several  important  positions  and  practically  put  an  end  to  the 
revolution. 

By  the  last  week  in  October,  the  situation  in  the  affairs  of  the 
republic  of  Santo  Domingo  had  become  so  tangled  that  American 
intervention  seemed  to  be  the  only  remedy.  The  American 
special  commissioners  sent  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  insisted 
that  the  Dominican  Government  clean  house  promptly,  and  thor- 
oughly. They  demanded  that  the  custom  houses  should  be  re- 
established along  the  frontier,  and  the  American  marines  sent 
down  on  the  Prairie  were  held  in  readiness  to  assist  in  the  task, 
should  it  be  found  necessary.  For  a  while  the  situation  indicated 
speedy  American  intervention.  Later,  affairs  in  the  republic  as- 
sumed a  more  promising  aspect,  and  finally  the  warring  factions 
united  and  elected  Archbishop  Nouel,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate, 
President  of  the  republic. 

MEXICAN    REVOLUTION 

When  Mexico  exchanged  Diaz  for  Madero  and  the  political  and 
commercial  methods  of  the  President,  who  had  been  virtual  dic- 
tator for  forty  years,  were  replaced  by  the  progressive  principles 
for  which  the  new  President  waged  the  war  of  revolution,  it  was 
hoped — although  not  absolutely  expected — that  an  era  of  peace 
and  great  prosperity  had  dawned  upon  the  republic.  The  hope 
was  not  realized.  Early  in  the  year,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Washington  authorities  to  send  a  warning  note  to  President 
Madero  through  the  American  Embassy  that  his  Government 
would  be  held  responsible  for  any  loss  or  injury  to  American  life 
or  property  along  the  border. 

On  the  last  day  of  January,  the  city  of  Juarez  was  seized  by  the 
opponents  of  the  Madero  Government,  and  on  the  following  day 
Emilio  Vasquez  Gomez  was  proclaimed  President  of  Mexico  by 
the  revolutionists.  On  February  23,  General  Orozco,  Military 
Governor  of  Chihuahua,  turned  against  the  Madero  Government 
and  seized  the  state  for  the  revolutionists.  By  March  3,  General 
Orozco  and  his  troops  were  driven  out  of  Chihuahua  by  thf 
Madero  forces.  During  the  month  of  May  the  revolutionists  suf- 
fered several  defeats,  and  by  the  last  of  June  Orozco  offered  tc 
surrender  if  amnesty  were  granted  to  him  and  his  men.  Thi* 
was  refused,  and  on  July  3  the  rebels  were  decisively  defeated  it 
a  battle  south  of  Chihuahua.  By  August  20  the  city  of  Juarez 
was  once  more  under  the  control  of  Madero's  troops.  It  begat 
to  look  as  if  the  new  President  would  succeed  in  establishing  his 
rule  over  the  entire  republic. 
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By  the  middle  of  October,  however,  a  new  outbreak,  apparently 
a  formidable  one,  occurred,  this  time  at  Vera  Cruz,  the  key  of 
Mexico,  General  Felix  Diaz,  nephew  of  the  former  President 
and  a  popular  and  well-trained  soldier,  who  had  kept  aloof  from 
all  former  revolutionary  movements,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  uprising,  with  the  garrison  of  Vera  Cruz  at  his  command. 
General  Diaz's  dream  of  empire  was  brief.  A  few  days  sufficed  to 
bring  to  an  end  his  revolt  against  the  Madero  Government.  The 
collapse  of  the  Diaz  movement  one  week  after  its  inception  was  re- 
garded as  the  highest  possible  vindication  of  the  confidence  felt 
by  the  Government  in  the  loyalty  of  the  army.  Later,  the  insurgent 
movement  conducted  by  Emiliano  Zapata  gained  strength  and 
proved  a  widespread  menace. 

Events  early  in  1913  culminating  in  the  forced  abdication  of 
President  Madero  and  his  Vice-President,  and  their  subsequent 
assassination,  only  intensified  the  horror  and  distrust  felt  in  all 
foreign  countries.  The  provisional  President,  Victoriano  Huerta 
has  formed  a  coalition  with  General  Diaz  and  the  new  government 
is  evidently  to  be  one  of  blood  and  iron. 


THE    CHINESE    REPUBLIC 

At  the  close  of  191 1,  the  Chinese  situation  had  assumed  the  lines 
of  a  contest  between  those  who  were  for  the  retention  of  the 
monarchy  under  a  modernized  constitution  and  those  who  were  for 
a  republic.  While  South  China  favored  a  republic,  the  northern 
provinces  were  inclined  to  cling  to  the  old  form.  All  over  the 
country,  however,  there  was  a  general  determination  to  get  rid  of 
the  hated  Manchus. 

At  a  conference  held  by  the  reform  leaders  of  fourteen  provinces, 
many  differences  were  reconciled  and  a  republican  constitution, 
based  on  the  organic  law  of  the  United  States,  was  drawn  up. 
According  to  its  terms,  a  provisional  president  was  to  be  elected 
by  a  two- thirds  majority,  each  province  having  a  vote.    This  was 
followed  by  the  unanimous  election  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  as  "Presi- 
dent of  the  provisional  Government  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
China"   by   the   provisional   Assembly  representing   the   revolted 
Chinese  provinces.     The  imperial  family  had  already  left  Pekin, 
and    the    premier,    Yuan    Shih-kai,   had   compelled   the    Manchu 
princes  to  agree  to  submit  to  the  will  of  a  national  convention. 

A  telling  blow  at  the  monarchy  came  from  forty-six  generals  of 
the  imperial  army,  who  sent  in  a  demand  to  the  premier  that  the 
Government  proceed  at  once  to  settle  the  troubles  of  the  country, 
even  if  abdication  were  necessary  in  order  to  secure  peace. 
Shortly  afterward,  the  dowager  empress,  in  behalf  of  the  little  em- 
peror, signed  a  decree  directing  the  premier  to  cooperate  with  the 
Nanking  republicans  in  forming  a  republic.  On  the  following  day, 
the  revolutionary  leaders  asked  Yuan  to  issue  orders  to  stop  fight* 
ing,  and  before  the  middle  of  February  the  Manchu  dynasty  in 
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China  came  to  an  end,  with  the  abdication  of  the  child 
and  the  recognition  of  the  republican  Government,  Yuan  Shih-kai 
assuming  the  title  of  "Organizer  of  the  Republic."  On  February 
15,  in  accordance  with  an  earlier  understanding,  the  Nanking  As- 
sembly elected  Yuan  to  the  provisional  presidency  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  having  accepted  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Sun  and  his  cabinet 
on  the  same  day.  Later,  the  northern  provinces  and  Manchuria, 
Mongolia,  and  Turkestan,  all  under  Yuan's  control,  voted  similarly. 
A  dispute  arose  as  to  where  the  new  President  should  be  inaug- 
urated, Nanking  claiming  the  honor  on  account  of  its  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  republic.  Foreseeing  the  danger  of  a  rupture, 
Yuan  agreed  to  go  to  Nanking,  but  his  decision  was  followed  by 
so  great  an  increase  in  the  popular  discontent  that  he  prevailed  00 
the  Nanking  Assembly  to  come  to  Pekin. 

In  his  first  presidential  message,  Yuan  declared  it  to  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  new  republic  to  "understand  and  treat  foreigners  with 
friendship  and  candor."  He  emphasized  the  necessity  for  reor- 
ganizing the  financial  system  of  the  country.  For  more  than  a 
year,  the  financial  representatives  of  six  great  Powers — the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Russia,  and  Japan — had 
been  trying  to  negotiate  a  loan  with  China.  Although  the  six- 
Power  group  of  foreign  financiers  was  willing  to  furnish  the 
money,  the  conditions  have  not  as  yet  been  agreed  upon.  Early  is 
1 913,  the  United  States  gave  indications  of  withdrawing  from  this 
coalition. 

THE    TURKO  ITALIAN    WAR 

The  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey,  which  was  brought  to  an 
end  in  October,  proved  to  be  something  quite  different  from  the 
expectation  of  the  Italian  statesmen  and  officers  while  they  were 
preparing  for  what  they  regarded  as  the  easy  conquest  of  Tripoli- 
tania  and  the  surrounding  territory.  Instead  of  being  "a  whole- 
some exercise  for  the  army  and  navy/'  as  it  was  denominated  at 
the  time,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  serious  campaign  of  more  than  a 
year's  duration,  costly  in  money,  men  and  effort.  With  an  army  of 
more  than  150,000  men,  all  well  equipped,  with  a  fleet  of  aero- 
planes and  dirigibles,  and  backed  by  a  strong  navy,  the  Italians 
found  that  it  was  not  so  easy  to  bring  the  Porte  to  terms  as  they 
had  anticipated.  Finding  it  impossible  to  accomplish  the  easy  re- 
sult expected  in  Tripoli,  and  unable  to  defeat  the  Arabs  decisively, 
Italy  attempted  to  end  the  war  in  various  ways — by  bombarding 
Beirut,  by  helping  the  Yemen  rebels  against  Turkish  rule,  by  at* 
tacking  the  Dardanelles — hoping  thus  to  compel  Europe  to  inter- 
fere— and  finally  by  stirring  up  the  warlike  Balkans  to  strike 
Turkey  from  the  north. 

Italy  was  willing  to  make  concessions  in  order  to  make  annexa- 
tion of  Tripoli  a  permanent  thing,  such  as  indemnity,  return  oi 
the  captured  islands  and  the  granting  of  religious  rights  in  the 
conquered  territory,  and  in  October  an  agreement  was  reached 
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and  the  war  was  declared  at  an  end.  Thus,  with  the  annexation  of 
Tripoli  by  Italy  the  partition  of  Africa  by  Europe  is  practically 
complete. 

THE    BALKAN    WAR 

The  sudden  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  the  Balkans  in  October 
made  all  the  diplomatic  forecasts  of  the  preceding  weeks  ridiculous. 
After  an  unusually  laborious  effort  in  coming  to  an  arrangement 
the  representatives  of  the  great  Powers  agreed  on  a  collective  note 
-  to  Turkey  and  to  the  so-called  Balkan  federation  telling  the  former 
that  it  must  conduct  itself  properly  and  the  latter  that  no  uprising 
would  be  countenanced  Before  that  note  of  warning  could  be 
delivered  King  Nicholas  of  Montenegro  broke  over  the  frontier, 
the  Bulgarian  army  was  massed  within  striking  distance  of  Adri- 
anople,  the  Servians  were  moving  to  the  aid  of  the  Bulgars  and 
the  Greeks  were  shelling  Turkish  forts. 

When  Turkey  received  the  note  of  the  Powers,  she  declined  to 
accept  the  advice,  and  the  Balkan  governments  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  it  War  had  begun  and  it  was  not  merely  nominal,  but 
planned,  organized,  and  vigorous.  Within  a  fortnight  the  Moslems 
had  suffered  heavy  defeat  in  the  northwest  from  King  Nicholas's 
troops,  led  by  the  old  king  and  two  of  his  sons,  in  the  southwest 
from  the  Greeks  and  in  the  east  around  Adrianople.  Even  Con- 
stantinople was  threatened  seriously  and  the  very  existence  of 
Ottoman  rule  in  Europe  was  put  in  peril 

Meanwhile  the  great  Powers  stood  aghast  and  apparently  at 
sea  as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue.     For  nearly  a  generation 
they  had  been  afraid  to  make  a  move  unitedly  for  fear  that  one 
or  more  of  them  would  profit  by  it.    The  two  Powers  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  business  have  been  Austria  and  Russia. 
Germany  has  stood  behind  the  former,  and  France  has  sided  with 
the  latter.    The  demands  made  by  the  Balkan  Governments  at  the 
outset  were  not  unreasonable  and  could  have  been  made  the  basis 
of  a  settlement.    All  they  asked  was  autonomy  for  the  European 
provinces  of  Turkey,  with  Christian  governors  and  equal  rights. 
The  Balkan  States  were  not  in  a  mood  to  wait  long  for  a  reply 
to  their  demands;  they  had  been  victims  to  the  uncertainty  of 
diplomacy  too  frequently  to  trust  their  business  to  others.     This 
time  they  decided  to  present  their  demands  in  person.    This  bold 
stroke    was  carried  out  with   amazing   dash   and   precision   and 
numerous  battles  were  fought,  in  all  of  which  the  Turks  fared 
badly,  although  the  loss  of  life  on  both  sides  was  excessive.     By 
the  middle  of  November  the  victorious  Bulgars  were  at  the  gates 
of    Constantinople,  in  which  the  dreaded  cholera  had  made  its 
appearance  in  a  virulent  form,  and  the  Porte  was  asking  for  an 
armistice  and  inquiring  about  conditions  of  peace. 

The  first  peace  conference  convened  in  London,  in  December, 
and  dragged  on  into  January,  1913,  without  result,  finally  adjourn- 
ing.    Hostilities  were  immediately  renewed. 
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DISCOVERY   OF    THE    SOUTH    POLE 

In  the  field  of  discovery,  the  achievement  of  the  Norwegian 
explorer,  Captain  Roald  Amundsen,  is  most  conspicuous.  On  the 
morning  of  March  8,  the  whole  world  was  electrified  by  a  cable- 
gram from  Hobart,  Tasmania,  announcing  the  fact  that  some 
time  between  December  14  and  17  this  daring  navigator  had  at- 
tained  the  South  Pole.  With  four  men  and  eighteen  dogs  from 
his  ship,  the  Fram,  Amundsen  crossed  the  great  ice  barrier  and 
reached  the  southernmost  point  of  this  planet  in  fifty-five  days. 
According  to  his  most  minute  calculation,  he  was  at  the  South 
Pole  at  3  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  December  14.  The  region 
is  a  vast  plateau  10,500  feet  above  sea  level.  The  loyal  explorer 
named  it  King  Haakon  Land  and  raised  the  Norwegian  flag. 

A  pathetic  aftermath  of  this  great  discovery  was  the  tidings 
received  early  in  1913  that  Amundsen's  rival,  Captain  Robert 
Scott,  of  England,  had  also  reached  the  Pole,  soon  after  the 
Norwegian,  but  had  perished  with  several  of  his  party  on  his  re- 
turn journey. 

UNITED    STATES    NAVAL    AFFAIRS 

A  repetition  of  last  year's  naval  show  in  the  Hudson  River,  at 
New  York  City,  on  a  still  larger  scale  than  the  former  exhibition, 
occurred  in  October.  For  several  days  a  fleet  of  128  war  vessels 
of  various  kinds  lay  at  anchor  in  the  river,  forming  a  line  nine 
miles  in  length.  On  October  14  and  the  following  day,  this  fleet 
was  reviewed  by  President  Taft  and  Secretary  of  the  Xavy 
Meyer.  The  interest  aroused  by  these  great  naval  exhibitions  has 
been  so  marked  that  it  has  been  decided  to  make  this  naval  show 
an  annual  affair.  A  fortnight  later,  the  battleship  New  York  was 
launched  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard.  This  vessel  is  of  the 
dreadnought  type,  the  eighth  of  her  class,  and  exclusive  of  armor 
and  guns  she  will  cost  about  $6,000,000. 

On  March  16,  the  hulk  of  the  battleship  Maine,  raised  from  the 
bottom  of  Havana  harbor,  was  towed  out  into  the  open  sea,  and, 
after  appropriate  ceremonies,  was  sunk.  A  week  later,  the  re- 
mains of  her  officers  and  crew  were  buried  in  the  Arlington 
National  Cemetery.  The  battleship  Texas,  the  largest  ever  de- 
signed for  the  American  navy,  was  launched  at  Newport  News 
on  May  18. 

MISSISSIPPI    FLOODS 

In  the  latter  part  of  March  and  during  the  first  weeks  of  April 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  Hoods  ever  known  in  this  country  de* 
vastated  the  Mississippi  Valley  region.  Fed  by  its  swollen  tribu- 
taries, the  great  river  rose  steadily  day  by  day  at  an  alarming 
rate,  breaking  through  levees  and  embankments  all  along  its 
route.  From  Illinois  to  Louisiana,  a  distance  of  more  than  60a 
miles,  the  territory  was  encroached  upon,  more  than  2,000  square 
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miles  of  land  being  inundated.  Farms  and  towns  were  flooded, 
houses  and  factories  swept  away,  property  of  all  kinds  destroyed, 
train  service  crippled,  many  lives  lost,  and  30,000  persons  made 
homeless.  The  financial  loss  was  more  than  $10,000,000.  The 
Federal  Government  and  the  Red  Cross  Society  were  prompt 
with  relief  measures,  Congress  making  an  appropriation  of 
money,  and  the  War  Department  sending  tents  to  shelter  the 
homeless. 

OLYMPIC    GAMES 

The  fifth  Olympiad  was  held  at  Stockholm  during  the  second 
week  of  July.  For  the  fifth  time,  the  athletes  of  America  scored 
a  decisive  triumph,  totaling  128  points  against  104  for  Sweden, 
and  66  for  Great  Britain.  The  great  Decathlon,  an  all-round 
athletic  event  comprising  ten  different  feats,  was  won  by  James 
Thorpe,  an  Indian  from  the  Carlisle  School.  The  classic  Mara- 
thon was  won  by  a  South  African  policeman,  K.  K.  McArthur. 
These  games  closed  with  impressive  ceremonies,  King  Gustav 
himself  crowning  the  victors  and  awarding  the  prizes. 

A  sensation  was  created,  early  in  the  following  year,  when  it 
was  found  that  Thorpe  was  technically  a  professional;  and  his 
prizes  were  forthwith  returned. 


THE   ROSENTHAL  CASE 

The  murder,  in  July,  of  Herman  Rosenthal,  a  gambler  who  had 
threatened  to  lay  bare  the  secrets  of  police  extortion  in  New  York 
City,  resulted  in  an  exposure  of  the  so-called  "system"  of  metro- 
politan graft  of  the  lawless  methods  of  the  organized  East 
Side  gangs  that  startled  the  country.  The  confessions  made  by 
members  of  the  gang  connected  with  the  shooting  and  the  evi- 
dence given  at  the  trial  of  Charles  Becker,  the  police  lieutenant 
implicated  in  the  taffair,  disclosed  an  appalling  prevalence  of 
corruption.  By  the  evidence  of  the  "gunmen"  who  shot  Rosen- 
thal at  Becker's  instigation,  the  police  lieutenant  was  convicted 
of  murder  in  the  first  degree  and  sentenced  to  die  in  the  electric 
chair.  This  was  followed  by  the  trial  and  conviction  of  the  four 
"gunmen"  who  killed  Rosenthal. 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  extensive  investigations  made 
by  District-Attorney  Whitman  which  continued  into  1913. 


PROGRESS  OF  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 

The  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chap- 
man Catt,  President,  is  represented  in  26  countries. 

The  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  Rev. 
Anna  Howard  Shaw,  President,  is  made  up  of  auxiliary  societies 
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in  every  State  of  the  Union.     The  national  headquarters  are  at 
505  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

An  International  Men's  League  for  Woman  Suffrage  was  or- 
ganized in  191 1  with  Sir  John  Cockburn,  K.  M.C.  B.,  as  President 

Eighty  years  ago  women  could  not  vote  anywhere,  except  to  a 
very  limited  extent  in  Sweden,  and  in  a  few  other  places  in  the 
old  world. 

School  suffrage  and  taxpayers'  rights  are  now  enjoyed  by  women 
in  many  parjs  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Three  States — Kansas,  Oregon,  and  Arizona — were  added  to  the 
six — Wyoming,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Utah,  Washington,  and  California 
— which  had  already  extended  the  franchise  to  women.  In  two 
other  States,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  the  measure  was  defeated.  In 
Kentucky  the  school  suffrage  was  given  to  women. 

Abroad,  the  movement  has  been  carried  on  vigorously.  In 
Sweden — where  women  already  have  the  municipal  franchise — a 
bill  for  the  extension  of  full  suffrage  was  introduced  into  the 
Riksdag,  passed  the  lower  house,  but  was  lost  in  the  upper  house. 
In  Hungary,  France,  Portugal,  and  even  in  China  the  subject 
has  been  under  active  discussion  in  the  law-making  bodies.  In 
Denmark,  where  communal  suffrage  prevails,  the  subject  of  full 
privilege  is  before  the  Legislature.  In  Persia,  Hadji  Vakil  el 
Rooy  introduced  the  question  of  women's  rights  into  the  House 
of  Parliament.  In  Russia  a  bill  is  pending  for  the  extension  of 
the  personal  property  rights  of  married  women,  and  practically  in- 
sists upon  equal  suffrage. 

One-third  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  is  already  occupied 
by  woman  suffrage  in  entirety,  and  it  prevails  in  limited  form  in 
every  Northern  State  except  Maine.  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana,  and  Nevada,  while  in  Louisiana  taxpaying  women  may 
vote  on  all  questions  of  special  taxation  and  in  Mississippi  women 
have  a  scrap  of  a  school  franchise. 

The  resolution  to  submit  an  amendment  to  the  voters  has  passed 
one  legislature  in  Nevada,  and  many  more  than  enough  votes  are 
pledged  to  put  it  through  again  this  winter. 

The  disastrous  experiences  in  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  one 
might  expect  would  discourage  the  women  of  other  Middle  Wes- 
tern States,  but  they  seem  not  to  have  had  this  effect,  as  campaigns 
are  tinder  way  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  Indiana.  In  Ohio 
the  suffrage  measure  received  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  votes. 

The  Wisconsin  women  feel  that  while  their  defeat  was  greater 
the  odds  against  them  also  were  far  greater.  In  Ohio  the  total 
vote  was  586,295;  opposing  majority,  87,455;  in  Wisconsin,  356,- 
406;  with  only  half  the  population,  and  an  opposing  majority"  of 
92>376. 

In  all  of  the  States  up  to  the  Mississippi  River  active  prepara- 
tions for  suffrage  campaigns  are  under  way.  The  example  of 
Kansas  in  giving  a  majority  of  over  16,000,  it  is  believed,  mill 
have  great     influence.     The  agitation  is  now  becoming  very  evi- 
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dent  in  the  Southern  States,  and  organization  lias  been  or  is  being 
effected  in  all  but  Florida,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina,  and  pos- 
sibly Georgia  should  not  be  included. 

In  Kentucky  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  is  a  powerful 
factor,  and  largely  through  its  efforts  the  school  franchise  was 
granted  last  winter.  The  State  Suffrage  Association  believes 
that  the  full  ballot  will  be  obtained  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
formalities  will  permit,  which  will  require  two  or  three  years. 
Tennessee  has  a  flourishing  organization  only  a  year  old, 
with  five  or  six  hundred  members,  cultivating  virgin  soil,  which 
they  consider  in  their  favor.  The  Mayor  and  Board  of  Trade  of 
Memphis  have  invited  the  National  Suffrage  Association  to  hold 
its  next  convention  there.  The  most  influential  women  in  Texas 
have  gone  into  the  movement,  and  it  seems  to  meet  with  unusual 
favor  from  men.  The  principal  cities  are  being  organized,  and 
the  bill  will  go  to  the  Legislature  this  winter. 

The  public  does  not  expect  advanced  legislation  from  the 
law-making  body  of  Louisiana.  The  women  got  their  taxpayers' 
suffrage  in  1898  through  a  new  constitution,  and  have  used  it  to 
the  great  benefit  of  the  communities,  but  a  few  years  ago 
the  Legislature  declared  overwhelmingly  against  giving  them  the 
school  franchise. 

The  following  summary  showing  gains  in  equal  suffrage  since 
1861,  was  prepared  by  Alice  Stone  Blackwell. 


Time 


Place 


Kind  of  Suffrage 


1861 
1867 
1869 
1869 
1880 
1881 
1881 

1884 
1886 

1887 


1889 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1898 
1898 
1902 
1907 
1910 
1910 

1911 

3915 


Kansas  

New  South  Wale*. 

England  

Wyoming 

Soath  Australia.... 

Scotland   

Isle  of  Man 

(  Ontario    

(Tasmania   

j  New  Zealand 

)  New  Brunswick... 

(Kansas  

4  Nova  Scotia  

I  Manitoba  

England  

Scotland   

(Colorado   

(New  Zealand  .... 

Iowa  

(Utah   

1  Idaho   

Ireland  

Louisiana  

Australia  

Norway 

Washington 

India  (Gekwar  of 

Baroda)  • 

California  

(Arizona   

•{Kansas  

(Oregon ••• 


.School  suffrage. 

.Municipal  suffrage. 

.Municipal  suffrage  for  single  women  and  widows. 

.Full  suffrage. 

.Municipal  suffrage. 

.Municipal  suffrage  for  single  women  and  widows. 

.Parliamentary  suffrage. 

Municipal  suffrage. 
Municipal  suffrage. 

•Municipal  suffrage. 

County  suffrage. 
County  suffrage. 

>  Full  suffrage. 

Bond  suffrage. 

{-Full  suffrage. 

,A11  offices  except  members  of  Parliament. 

Tax-paying  suffrage. 

Full  suffrage. 

Full   parliamentary  suffrage. 

.Full  suffrage. 


..Women  of  his  domains  vote  in  municipal  elections. 
..Full  suffrage. 


Full  suffrage. 
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BOY   SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

In  the  beginning  of  19 10,  the  Boy  Scout  movement  was  brought 
to  America  from  England  by  W.  D.  Boyce  of  Chicago.  He 
incorporated  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  February  8th  of  that  year.  On  June  21,  1910,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  was  formally  organized  by  representatives 
of  35  existing  organizations.  The  aim  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  as 
stated  at  the  time  of  its  inception,  is  to  supplement  the  various 
existing  educational  agencies,  and  to  promote  the  ability  in  boys 
to  do  things  for  themselves  and  others.  Scoutcraft  inclndes  in- 
struction in  first  aid,  life-saving,  tracking,  signaling,  cycling,  na- 
ture study,  seamanship,  campcraft,  woodcraft,  chivalry,  patriotism, 
and  other  subjects.  This  is  accomplished  in  games  and  team 
play,  and  is  pleasure,  not  work,  for  the  boy. 

As  an  organization  the  scout  movement  is  neither  military  in 
thought,  form,  or  spirit,  although  it  does  instill  in  boys  the  military 
virtue^,  such  as  honor,  loyalty,  obedience,  and  patriotism.  The  uni- 
form, the  patrol,  the  troop,  and  the  drill  are  not  for  military  tactics: 
they  are  for  the  unity,  the  harmony,  and  the  rhythm  of  spirit  that 
boys  learn  in  scouting.  It  is  in  the  wearing  of  the  uniform  and 
doing  of  things  together,  as  scouts,  that  they  absorb  the  force  and 
truth  of  the  scout  law  which  states:  "A  scout  is  a  friend  of  all, 
and  a  brother  to  every  other  scout." 

While  the  number  of  boy  scouts  enrolled  throughout  the  world 
is  estimated  at  not  less  than  2,000,000,  it  has  attained  its  greatest 
growth  in  the  United  States.  On  January  1,  1912,  it  was  estimated 
that  there  were  over  400,000  boy  scouts  in  the  United  States,  of 
which  over  200,000  were  affiliated  with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
On  that  date  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  had  164  Scout  Commis- 
sioners, 5,952  Scout  Masters,  and  300  Local  Councils,  During 
19 1 2  membership  and  interest  spread  rapidly. 

Any  boy  12  years  of  age  or  over  is  eligible  to  become  a  scoot 
Promotions  in  the  rank  are  made  from  time  to  time,  and  at  the  age 
of  18  years  the  scout,  if  he  proves  efficient,  is  appointed  Scout 
Master. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  National  Council :  Honorary 
President,  Hon.  William  H.  Taft;  Honorary  Vice  President,  CoL 
Theodore  Roosevelt;  President,  Colin  H.  Livingston,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  1st  Vice  President,  B.  L.  Dulaney,  Bristol,  Tenn. ;  2d  Vice 
President,  Milton  A.  McRae,  Detroit,  Mich.;  3d  Vice  President 
David  Starr  Jordan,  Stanford  University,  Cal. ;  Chief  Scout  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton,  Cos  Cob,  Conn.;  National  Scout  Commissioner, 
Daniel  Carter  Beard,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.;  National  Scout  Com- 
missioner Adj.-Gen.  W.  Verbeck,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  National  Scoot 
Commissioner,  Col.  Peter  S.  Bomus,  New  York  City;  Treasurer, 
George  D.  Pratt,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

National  headquarters  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  200  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


LABOR  LEGISLATION 

The  following  are  among  the  chief  matters  provided  for  in  re- 
cent legislation. 

Railroads. — Sixteen  States  enacted  laws  designed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  railroad  employees  against  accident.  The  authorities 
and  duties  of  railroad  commissioners  are  in  some  way  increased  in 
nine  States ;  six  having  passed  legislation  relating  to  adequate  train 
crews;  six  have  established  a  standard  for  the  construction  of 
caboose  cars;  three  have  required  a  certain  amount  of  experience 
or  training  for  engineers,  firemen,  conductors,  brakemen  or  signal- 
men; two  have  passed  general  legislation  relating  to  air  brakes, 
and  two  have  provided  for  the  safeguarding  of  frogs  and  switches. 
These  States  are  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Penn- 
sylvania, South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas  and  Washington. 

Diseases.— Six  States  enacted  laws  requiring  physicians  to  re- 
port cases  of  several  well-defined  occupational  diseases,  precisely 
as  they  have  long  reported  maladies  of  a  contagious  nature.  This 
legislation  is  entirely  new  in  America.  It  is  calculated  to  furnish 
information  which  may  be  used  in  improving  in  many  occupations 
work  conditions  which  seriously  impair  the  health,  vitality,  energy 
and  industrial  efficiency  of  wage  earners.  These  States  are  Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut,  Illinois,  Michigan,  New  York  and  Wisconsin. 

Prevention. — .Disastrous  factory  fires  during  the  year  led  many 
^States  to  provide  more  adequate  protection  against  fire.  In  New 
Jersey  a  new  law  provides  for  the  prevention  of  fire  in  factories 
and  workshops,  and  for  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire.  Colorado, 
Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  have  also  raised 
their  standards  of  safety  in  this  regard,  and  Pennsylvania  pro- 
vides for  fire  drills  in  all  industrial  establishments  where  women 
or  girls  are  employed.  A  bill  amending  the  charter  of  Greater 
New  York  so  as  to  allow  the  Fire  Commissioner  to  provide  for  a 
bureau  of  fire  extinguishing  and  a  separate  bureau  of  fire  pre- 
vention with  enlarged  powers  is  now  in  force,  with  excellent 
results. 

Mines. — Frequent  mine  disasters  have  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  number  of  State  mining  boards  and  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Mines. 

Employers'  Liability,  etc. — In  addition  to  the  State  Commissions 
on  employers'  liability  and  workmen's  compensation  previously 
appointed  in  eleven  States,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  New  York 
in  1909,  and  in  1910  New  Jersey,  Montana,  Maryland,  Missouri, 
Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Washington,  and  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  1910,  the  legislation  of  191 1  provides  for 
the  creation  of  similar  commissions  in  nine  other  States,  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Michigan,  North  Dakota,  Pennsyl- 
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vanja,  Texas,  and  West  Virginia.  The  common  law  of  employers' 
liability  for  personal  injuries  to  employees  is  based  exclusively 
upon  the  idea,  of  tort,  or  wrong. 

Child  Labor — Great  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years 
in  laws  affecting  the  .employment  of  minors.  Forty-one  out  of  the 
forty-eight  States  have  either  enacted  such  laws  or  have  consid- 
ered them,  since  1910.  The  following  ten  States  have  reenacted  the 
child  labor  law,  reaching  in  every  case  a  higher  standard,  and  in 
most  cases  making  marked  progress:  Colorado,  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, New  Hampshire,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  West 
yirginia,  and  Wisconsin.  Four  other  States,  California,  Indiana, 
Oregon,  and  South  Carolina,  enacted  laws  considerably  increasing 
their  protection  to  children.  The  campaign  against  the  employ- 
ment of  boys  in  the  night  messenger  service,  which  resulted  last 
year  in  legislation  in  two  States,  New  York  and  Ohio,  bore  fruit 
this  year  in  enactments  in  eight  States,  namely,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Tennessee, 
Utah,  and  Wisconsin.  Hours  of  labor  of  children  are  shortened 
in  ten  States.  The  eight-hour  day  for  all  children  under  16  is 
established  for  the  first  time  in  Colorado,  Missouri,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

Woman's  Work. — Advances  have  been  made  in  the  legal  pro- 
tection of  women  workers  along  three  different  lines:  Hours, 
wages,  and  the  prohibition  of  work  just  before  and  after  child- 
birth. California  and  Washington  enacted  eight-hour  laws  for 
women,  and  Wisconsin  adopted  the  policy  of  discriminating  be- 
tween the  injurious  effects  of  day  work  and  of  night  work. 

Hours  of  Labor.— -Most  of  the  laws  recently  enacted  upon  the 
subject  of  hours  of  labor  relate  to  private  employment  Four 
laws  limiting  hours  of  labor  in  public  employment  were  passed 
in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Wisconsin.  In 
Wisconsin  the  eight-hour  law  for  public  works  was  amended  by 
omitting  the  clause  limiting  the  application  of  the  act  to  work 
done  on  premises  only,  and  by  defining  an  emergency.  The  lan- 
passed  by  the  Federal  Government  provides  that  no  part  of  the 
appropriation  made  for  new  submarine  torpedo  boats  may  be  ex- 
pended for  their  construction  by  any  person  or  firm  not  subscrib- 
ing to  the  eight-hour  law. 

Prison  Labor — The  antagonism  of  organized  labor  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  products  of  convict  labor  on  the  open  market 
resulted  in  the  passage  in  Montana,  Oregon,  and  California  of 
laws  requiring  branding  of  convict-made  goods. 

Department  of  Labor. — The  creation  of  a  separate  Department 
of  Labor,  in  the  Federal  Government,  in  March,  1913,  is  an  im- 
portant step  which  promises  continued  advance.  It  has  already 
provided  for  a  Children's  Bureau,  which  will  have  oversight  of  the 
employment  of  children  all  over  the  country. 


THE  ALFRED  B.  NOBEL  PRIZES 

Alfred  B.  Nobel,  the  Swedish  scientist  and  inventor  of  dyna- 
mite, was  born  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  October  21,  1833.  He 
died  at  San  Remo,  Italy,  December  10,  1896,  leaving  an  estate 
valued  at  over  $9,000,000. 

When  Nobel's  will  was  opened  after  his  death,  it  was  found  that 
he  had  made  several  small  legacies  to  relatives  and  had  then  made 
this  residuary  bequest: 

"The  income  shall  be  divided  into  five  equal  parts,  which  shall 
be  awarded  yearly: 

"The  first  to  the  person  who  shall  have  made  the  most  important 
discovery  or  invention  in  the  domain  of  physics. 

"The  second  to  the  person  who  shall  have  made  the  most  im* 
portant  discovery  or  improvement  in  the  domain  of  chemistry. 

"The  third  to  the  person  who  shall  have  made  the  most  important 
discovery  in  the  domain  of  physiology  or  of  medicine. 

"The  fourth  to  the  person  who  shall  have  produced  the  greatest 
work,  in  the  ideal  sense,  in  the  world  of  letters. 

'The  fifth  to  the  person  who  shall  have  exerted  the  greatest  or 
the  best  action  for  the  fraternity  of  peoples,  for  the  suppression  ot 
diminution  of  permanent  armies,  and  for  the  formation  or  spread- 
ing of  peace  congresses." 

In  each  of  the  five  departments  created  in  accord  with  the  will  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  award  the  prizes,  which  are  worth 
about  $40,000  each. 

Awards  made  since  the  founding  of  the  prizes  have  been  as 
follows : 

Physics:  1901,  W.  C.  Rontgen,  German;  1902,  H.  A.  Lorentz 
and  P.  Zeeman,  Hollanders;  1903,  H.  A.  Becquerel,  P.  Curie,  and 
Marie  Curie,  all  French ;  1904,  Lord  Rayleigh,  English ;  1905,  Prof, 
Philipp  Leonard,  of  Kiel  University,  German;  1906,  Prof.  J.  J. 
Thomson,  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  English;  1907,  Prof. 
Albert  A.  Michelson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  American; 
1908,  Prof.  Gabriel  Lippman.  University  of  Paris,  French;  1909, 
William  Marconi,  Italian,  and  Prof.  Ferdinand  Braun,  of  Strass- 
burg,  German;  1910,  Prof.  Johannes  Diederik  Van  der  Waals, 
Dutch;  191 1,  Prof.  Wilhelm  Wien,  of  Wurzburg  University,  Ger- 
man; 1912,  Gustaf  Dalen,  gas  engineer  at  Stockholm,  Swede. 

Chemistry:  1901,  J.  H.  van  Hoff,  Professor  of  the  Berlin  Uni- 
versity, Hollander  ;•  1902,  E.  Fischer,  German;  1903,  S.  A.  Ar- 
rhenius,  Swede ;  1904,  Sir  William  Ramsay,  English ;  1905,  Adolph 
von  Boeyer,  German ;  1906,  Prof.  Henri  Moissan,  French ;  1907, 
Prof.  Edouard  Buchner,  of  the  Berlin  University,  German;  Sir 
William  Crookes,  English;  1908,  Prof.  Ernest  Rutherford.  Uni- 
versity of  Manchester,  English ;  1909,  Prof.  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  Ger- 
man; 1910,  Prof.  Otto  Wallach,  of  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
[German;  191 1,  Madame  Mtfrie  S.  Curie, of  the  University  of  Paris, 
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French ;  1912,  Prof.  Griggnard,  of  Nancy,  French,  and  Prof.  Paul 
Sabatier,  of  Toulouse  University,  French. 

Medicine:  1901,  E.  A.  von  Behring,  German;  1902,  R.  Ross, 
English;  1903,  N.  R.  Finsen,  Dane;  1904,  Pavloff,  Russian;  1905, 
Prof.  Robert  Koch,  German;  1906,  Prof.  Ramon  y  Cajal,  Spanish: 
Prof.  Golgi,  French;  1907,  Dr.  Laveran,  of  Pans,  French;  1908, 
Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich,  of  Berlin,  German,  and  Prof.  Elie  MetschnikofF. 
Pasteur  Institute,  Paris,  Russian ;  1909,  Prof.  Theodor  Kocher,  of 
Berne,  Swiss;  1910,  Dr.  Albrecht  Kossel,  Professor  of  Physiology 
at  Heidelberg  University,  German;  191 1,  Prof.  Alivar  Gullstrana\ 
of  Upsala  University,  Swedish;  1912,  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel  of  the 
Rockefeller  University,  New  York,  French. 

Literature:  1901,  R.  F.  A.  Sully-Prudhomme,  French;  1902, 
Th.  Mommsen,  German;  1903,  Bjornstierne  Bjornson,  Norwegian; 
1994,  Frederic  Mistral,  French,  and  Jose  Echegaray,  Spaniard; 

1905,  Henry  Stenkiewicz,  Pole;  1906,  Professor  Carducci,  Italian; 
1907,  Rudyard  Kipling,  English ;  1908,  Prof.  Rudolf  Eucken,  Jena 
University,  German;  1909,  Selma  Lagerlof,  Swede;  1910,  Paul 
Johann  Ludwig  Heyse,  German;  191 1,  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  Bel- 
gian; 1912,  Gerhardt  Hauptmarm,  German. 

Peace:  1901,  Henri  Dunant,  Swiss,  and  Fr.  Passy,  French;  1902, 
E.  Ducommun  and  A.  Gobat,  both  Swiss;  1903,  W.  R.  Cremer, 
English;  1904,  The  Institution  of  International  Law,  the  first 
award  to  an  institution;  1905,  Baroness  von  Suttner,  Austrian; 

1906,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  American;  1907,  Ernesto 
Teodoro  Moneta,  Italian,  and  Louis  Renault,  French;  1908,  K.  P. 
Arnoldson,  Swede,  and  M.  F.  Bajer,  Dane;  1909,  Baron  d'Estour- 
nelles  de  Constant,  French,  and  M.  Beernaert,  Belgian;  1910,  In- 
ternational Permanent  Peace  Bureau,  Berne;  191 1,  Professor  T. 
M.  C.  Asser,  founder  of  the  Institut  de  Droit  International, 
Dutch,  and  Alfred  Fried,  editor  of  the  Journal  Friedens-Warte, 
of  Vienna,  Austrian;  1912,  no  prize  awarded. 
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OLYMPIC   GAMES 

THE  chief  event  in  the  world  of  sport  for  the  year  1912 
the  fifth  Olympiad,  held  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  July. 
Twenty-seven  countries  were  represented,  and  the  record 
of  American  athletes;  at  the  close  was  by  far  the  best  ever  made 
at  an  international  competition.  This  stimulated  all  other  athletic 
events,  and  caused  many  records  to  fall. 

The  ancient  Olympic  games,  which  were  the  glory  of  Greek 
civilization,  were  renewed  in  1896,  when  a  modified  series  of 
track  and  field  events  was  held  in  Athens,  Greece.  America  woo 
nine  of"  the  eleven  contests.    Four  years  later  Paris  was  the 
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of  the  games,  and  again  America  was  to  the  fore.  The  Olympiad 
of  1904  was  decided  at  St.  Louis,  and  America  swept  the  boards. 
In  1906  the  Olympics  were  held  in  Athens,  America  taking  the 
majority  of  the  honors.  America  continued  supreme  at  the 
Olympics  in  London  in  1908.  Then  the  victory  at  Stockholm 
rounded  out  a  clean  slate  for  this  country.  The  sixth  Olympiad 
will  be  at  Berlin,  Germany,  in  1916. 

The  final  score  for  track  and  field  contests  was  as  follows ; 
United  States,  yf>  points;  Sweden,  32;  Finland,  27;  Great  Britain, 
24;  Greece,  4;  Germany,  4;  France,  4;  Norway,  2;  Hungary,  1. 
The  first  showing  was  85  points  for  America,  but  owing  to  a  later 
disqualification  of  Thorpe,  on  the  score  of  professionalism,  five 
points  made  by  him  were  transferred  to  Sweden. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  track  events,  showing  new  rec- 
ords establish  ta: 

100-meter  dash.  Winner,  Ralph  Craig-,  United  State*.  (J)  Alvah  T.  Meyer, 
United   State*.      (B)  D.  Lippincoit,  United  Slate*.    Time,  0.10  4*. 

800-metet  run.  Winner,  J.  E.  Meredith,  Cuitefi  Slate*.  CM  Mel  Slwppard, 
United   States.      (3)    I.    N.  Davenport,    United   States.      Time,    1.61  9-10. 

1,500-meter  run.  Winner,  A.  N.  S.  Jaclcson,  England.  (2)  A.  R.  Kiviat, 
United    State*     (!)    N.  5.  Tabcr.   United   Stales.     Time,  3.56  4-5. 

lO.OOO-meler  run.  Winner,  II.  Kohlemainen,  Finland.  (2)  L.  Tewanima,  United 
Stales.     0)  Stanrnoa,   Finland.     Time,  31.20. 

400-meter   relay.     Winner,  England.     (2)  Swe„-.     .... 

5,000-meter    run.      Winner,    if    Kohlemainen,    Finland. 
(3)  E. ~     •      '      "         

200-ii  late*.     (3)   D.  Lippincoit.  United 

States.  1  7-10. 

10,001  ia.      (2)    E.   J.   Webb.    England. 

(3)    F. 

110-n  er)   Slates.      (2)    J.    J.    Wendell, 


u 


Mir;  tb  Africa.      13)  C.  W.    Gilahaw, 

South  *■     Time.   2.36. 

3,000  t.  (2)  Sweden.  (3)  Finland. 
Time.  M4  3-5. 

1.600-meter  relay  race.  Winner,  United  States.     (2)  France.     (3)  Great  Britain. 

SToob-meter    cross  country.     Winner,  Sweden.     (2)   Finland.      {3)    Great  Britain, 

'pentathlon. '  Winner,  lame*  Thorpe,  United  Slates.  (2)  F.  R.  Hie,  Norway. 
(3)    A     Briindaie,  United  Stale*. 

fSccathlnn.  Winner,  Jamei  Thorpe,  United  Staiea.  (2)  II.  Wieilander.  Sweden. 
(3)   C.   Lomberar,    Sweden. 

New  world's  records  were  established  in  the  8oo-meter  run.  and 
the  5,000-meter  run.  New  Olympic  records  were  made  in  the 
1, 500- meter  run,  the  10,000-meter  walk,  and  the  Marathon  run. 

The  field  events  resulted  as  follows: 

(2)   Liscbe, 

w 2  E-S  in. 

ce.  11  ft.  710  in.     (2)  P.  Adama, 

_      50.32   ft.    {2)    R.    Rose,    U.    S., 
(3)   L    A.   Whitney.  U.   S„  MM  ft. 
a  (best  hand).    Winner,  E.  Lemming,  Sweden.  198.*  ft,    (2)  J.  J.  Saari.w. 
.     (3)   M.   Kovaca,  Hungary. 
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Javelin   (both  hands).    Winner,  J.  J.  Saariito,  Finland,  368  ft.  11  in.    (2) 
niotni,    Finland,  858  ft.   9  in.     (3)   Peltonen,  Finland,   328  ft  10  in. 

16-pound  shot   (both  hands).     Winner,  R.  Rose,  U.  S.,     90  ft.  6H  in.      O)  P. 
McDonald,   U.   S..  90  ft.  3%  in.     (3)   Niklander,   Finland,  89  ft. 

Pole  vault    Winner,  H.  S.  Babcock,  U.  S.,  12  ft    11%  in.     (2)    M.  S.  Wrijfct. 
U.  S.     (3)    F.  T.   Nelson,  U.  S. 

Running  broad  jump.     Winner,  A.  L.  Gutterson,  U.  S.,  24  ft  11  in.  (2)  C  D. 
Bricker,  Canada,  23  ft  1  in.     (3)  G.  Aberg,  Sweden,  22  ft  9  in. 

Discus  (best  hand).    Winner,  A.  R.  Taipale,  Finland,  148  ft  1%  in.    (2)  R.  L. 
Byrd,  U.  S.,  138  ft.  9%  in.     (3)  J.  H.  Duncan,  U.  S.,  138  ft  8%  in. 

Standing  high  jump.       Winner,  Piatt  Adams,  U.  S.f  5  ft  4  in.    (2)  B.  W.  Adams, 
TJ.  S.,  6  ft.  3  in.     (3)    C.   Tsiclitiras,   Greece,  5  ft.  2  in. 

Discus   (both   hands).     Winner,   A.   R.   Taipale,   Finland,  271  ft  9%  in.     (2)   E. 
Niklander,    Finland,   255  ft.  9U  in.     (3)   Magnusson,   Sweden,  263  ft  9%  in. 

Hammer  throw.     Winner,  M.   T.   McGrath,    U.   S.,  180  ft  6  in.     (2)   D.    GtUss, 
Canada,  158  ft.  9  MO  in.     (3)   C.   C.  Childs,  U.  S.,  158  ft 

Hop,   step  and  jump.     Winner,  Lindblom,   Sweden,  48  ft  5  1-10  in.     (2)   Aberg, 
Sweden.     (3)  Almloef,  Sweden. 

New  world's  records  were  made  in  putting  the  1 6-pound  shot, 
both  javelin  events,  and  throwing  the  discus  with  one  hand.  New 
Olympic  records  were  made  in  the  running  high  jump,  pole  vault, 
running  broad  jump,  and  hammer  throwing. 

The  classic  Marathon  was  won  by  McArthur,  of  South  Africa, 
Gitshaw  also  of  South  Africa  finishing  second,  and  Strobino  of 
the  United  States  third. 

There  were  also  numerous  minor  Olympic  events,  such  as  swim- 
ming,  diving,   wrestling,   fencing,  shooting,  and  gymnastics. 
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The  entire  year  of  1912  was  noteworthy  of  athletic  and  sporting 
achievement.  An  added  impetus  was  given  by  the  Olympic  games 
— beforehand  in  the  zest  of  training  and  afterward  by  a  desire  to 
emulate  the  splendid  showing  made  there. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  persons  and  events: 

Athletics. — James  E.  Meredith,  of  Mercersburg  Academy,  ran 
800  meters  at  the  Olympic  games  in  1.51  9-10,  a  world's  record, 
and  finished  out  the  half  mile  in  1.52^2,  also  a  new  world's  mark. 
He  also  set  a  new  mark  of  48  seconds  for  400  meters  in  a  trial 
heat. 

Abel  Kiviat,  of  the  Irish- American  Athletic  Qub,  set  a  new 
world's  record  of  3.554-5  for  1,500  meters,  and  ran  the  mile  in 
4.153-5,  only  one-fifth  of  a  second  behind  the  world's  mark,  held 
by  John  Paul  Jones,  of  Cornell. 

George  Horine,  of  California,  cleared  6  feet  61-8  inches  in  the 
running  high  jump,  smashing  Mike  Sweeney's  long  standing 
world's  mark. 

Marc  Wright,  of  Dartmouth,  vaulted  13  feet  2%  inches,  a  mark 
which  may  stand  for  years  to  come. 

Donald  Lippincott,  of  Pennsylvania,  established  a  new  Olympic 
record  and  equaled  the  world's  mark  of  103-5  seconds,  in  a  trial 
heat  of  the  1  oo-meter  dash  at  the  Olympic  games. 

James  Thorpe,  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  was  called  by 
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King  Gustav  of  Sweden  "the  most  wonderful  athlete  in  the 
world."  Thorpe  won  the  all-round  competitions  known  as  the 
Decathlon  and  Pentathlon,  decisively,  only  to  have  them  forfeited 
some  months  later  when  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  previously 
taken  part  in  professional  or  paid  sports. 

Automobiling. — Joe  Dawson,  driving  a  National  car,  averaged 
78.72  miles  an  hour  for  500  miles,  a  new  record  for  sustained 
speed  on  a  specially  built  course.  Bob  Burman,  in  a  Blitzen  Benz, 
made  a  new  world's  record  of  47.85  seconds  for  a  circular  dirt 
track,  at  Brighton  Beach.  The  Vanderbilt  Cup  race,  299^  miles, 
was  won  by  De  Palma  with  a  Mercedes  car  from  Hughes,  driving 
a  Mercer.  Third  place  was  awarded  to  Wishart,  also  handling 
a  Mercedes.  The  honors  of  the  Grand  Prize,  4095^  miles,  fell  to 
Caleb  Bragg,  who  drove  a  Fiat.  A  Benz,  driven  by  Bergdoll,  was 
second,  and  Anderson's  Stutz  dropped  into  third  place.  In  the 
500-mile  race  on  the  Indianapolis  Speedway  the  victory  fell  to 
a  National  car,  driven  by  Joe  Dawson;  TetzlafFs  Fiat  finished 
second  and  Hughes's  Mercer  third.  The  French  Grand  Prix, 
956^  miles,  was  won  by  Boillot's  Peugueot  from  Wagner's  Fiat 
in  a  two  days'  race. 

Aviation. — The  International  Aviation  race  for  the  Gordon 
Bennett  Cup,  at  Chicago,  September  9,  was  won  by  Jules  Vedrines 
in  a  Deperdussin  Gnome  monoplane  at  an  average  speed  of  105.03 
miles  per  hour.  While  the  number  of  aeroplanes  and  licensed 
aviators  was  more  than  doubled  during  1912,  more  attention  was 
paid  to  the  serious  aspects  of  aviation  than  to  the  competitive 
or  sporting  side.  There  were  few  long  city  to  city  races  such  as 
marked  the  preceding  year  abroad,  and  but  one  race  of  any  im- 
portance in  the  United  States.  Military  competitive  tests,  bomb 
dropping  contests,  and  cup  flights  opening  for  competition  for 
a  given  period  of  weeks  or  months,  were  among  the  principal 
features  of  the  year. 

The  annual  meet  of  the  Aero  Club  of  France,  the  "Circuit 
d'Anjou,"  was  held  on  June  16  and  17,  1912.  Garros  was  the 
only  competitor  to  complete  the  necessary  three  laps  of  the  circuit. 
The  distance  covered  was  683  miles,  and  the  circuit  flown  round 
seven  times  was  from  Angers  to  Cholet,  to  Saumar,  to  Angers. 
The  flight  occupied  15  hours  4  minutes.  There  were  thirty-five 
entries. 

The  aeroplane  race  from  Berlin  to  Vienna,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Imperial  Aviation  Society  and  the  Austrian  Aero  Club, 
on  June  9,  1912,  was  won  by  the  German  aviator,  Helmuth  Hirth, 
carrying  as  a  passenger  Lieutenant  Scheller,  of  the  German  army. 
Hirth,  with  his  companion,  covered  the  distance  (330  miles  in  a 
direct  line)  in  395  minutes'  (6  hours  35  minutes)  actual  flying 
time. 

The  altitude  record  was  broken  by  Legagneux,  in  a  Morane 
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machine,  who  ascended  to  a  height  of  17,876  feet,  in  France, 
September   17. 

Baseball. — The  Boston  Red  Sox,  winners  of  the  American 
League  pennant,  defeated  the  New  York  Giants,  winners  of  the 
National  League  pennant,  for  the  championship.  See  page  999 
et  seq.  for  particulars.  Baseball,  as  a  whole,  enjoyed  one  of  its 
most  prosperous  seasons,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  coming*  season 
will  be  even  more  successful. 

Billiards. — Willie  Hoppe  continues  to  be  holder  of  world's 
championship  at  18.2;  Ora  Morningstar,  holder  of  world's  title  at 
13.1,  and  Morris  D.  Brown,  winner  of  amateur  championship. 
Professional  matches  during  the  past  year  failed  to  show  the 
players  at  their  best.  Orlando  C.  Morningstar  won  the  18.1  balk- 
line  title  from  George  Sutton  in  May  with  the  low  average  of 
8.06.  His  high  run  was  only  52  and  Sutton's  best  run  in  this 
match  was  64. 

Hoppe  counted  the  best  average  in  an  18.2  balkline  match  during 
the  year,  that  of  29,45,  in  defeating  Sutton  for  the  championship 
in  February. 

Pocket  Billiards, — Alfred  De  Oro,  holder  of  professional  cham- 
pionship. 

Bowlings—James  Smith  set  a  world's  record  of  771  for  the 
individual  competition,  an  average  of  257,  in  Canada  and  2,160  in 
the  all-round,  an  average  of  240,  Four  world's  records  were  es- 
tablished by  American  bowlers  during  the  year  just  closing,  which 
constitutes  the  leading  achievement  on  the  alleys  from  a  competi- 
tive point  of  view.  The  most  important  of  these  records  was 
that  of  the  Grand  Central  five,  of  Rochester,  in  the  national  tour- 
nament at  Paterson  last  spring,  when  they  totaled  2,997  for  three 
games,  an  average  of  99. 

Boxing. — Jack  Johnson  remained  the  heavyweight  champion, 
for  lack  of  challengers.  Willie  Ritchie  won  the  lightweight 
honors  by  defeating  Ad.  Wolgast.  Johnny  Kilbane  won  the 
featherweight  championship  from  Abe  Attell.  Johnny  Coulon 
remained  bantamweight  champion. 

Chess. — The  year  191 2  was  noted  for  international  gatherings 
of  experts  in  the  annals  of  chess.  Abbazia,  where  the  play  was 
restricted  to  the  King's  Gambit,  San  Sebastian,  IJreslau,  Poestyen. 
Stockholm,  and  Wilna  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession.  It 
was  a  year  of  triumph  for  A.  K.  Rubenstein  of  Warsaw,  the  Rus- 
sian champion,  who  carried  off  the  first  prize  at  San  Sebastian. 
Poestyen,  and  Wilna,  and  shared  the  chief  honors  with  O.  S. 
Duras  of  Prague  at  Breslau.  These  were  the  only  competitions 
Rubenstein  took  part  in,  and  his  successes  have  made  him  a  for- 
midable rival  of  Dr.  Emanuel  Lasker,  World's  champion.  A  match 
for  the  title  may  be  looked  for  in  the  year  1913. 
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Crow-Country  Running. — William  J.  Kramer,  of  the  Long 
Island  Athletic  Club,  won  the  national  and  metropolitan  titles  for 
the  third  time.  John  Paul  Jones,  of  Cornell,  won  the  inter- 
collegiate championship  for  the  third  year  in  succession.  Harvard 
won  the  team  title. 

Distance  Running. — The  world's  distance  honors  for  19 12  be- 
long to  Hannes  Kohlemainen,  of  Finland,  who  carried  all  before 
him  at  the  Olympic  games  at  distances  from  1,500  meters  up,  and 
who  later  sustained  his  reputation  in  many  long  and  short  dis- 
tance events  in  America. 

Football. — Harvard  won  the  Eastern  Championship  by  defeating 
Yale,  Princeton,  and  all  other  teams  played.  The  various  teams 
were  generally  ranked  as  follows:  Harvard,  Princeton,  Yale, 
Dartmouth,  Pennsylvania  State  (which,  like  Harvard,  was  un- 
beaten), Carlisle,  Williams,  Annapolis,  Wesleyan,  Brown,  Penn- 
sylvania, Cornell,  West  Point,  and  Lehigh.  Charles  Brickley,  of 
Harvard,  and  James  Thorpe,  of  Carlisle,  were  the  outstanding 
stars  of  the  year,  their  names  appearing  on  practically  every  AH- 
American  or  All-Eastern  eleven'. 

Golf- — Jerome  D.  Travers  won  amateur  championship.  Miss 
Margaret  Curtis  won  women's  national  championship.  J.  J.  Mc- 
Dermott  won  open  title  for  second  year  in  succession. 

Lawn  Tennis-— Maurice  E.  McLaughlin  won  the  national  singles 
title  and  also  doubles  championship  with  T.  C.  Bundy.  Miss  Mary 
Browne  won  women's  national  singles  title  and  doubles  with  Miss 
Green. 

Motorcycling. — The  fastest  official  mile  traveled  by  a  motor- 
cycle during  the  year  1912  was  36  4-5  seconds.  This  was  at 
the  rate  of  97.82  miles  an  hour  and  was  ridden  by  Ray  Seymour 
at  Los  Angeles,  on  May  17,  1912.  On  the  same  day  Seymour 
made  new  official  records  up  to  and  including  twenty  miles.  He 
rode  the  twenty  miles  in  12.52  4-5.  A  few  days  later,  on  May  24, 
he  broke  the  existing  records  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles,  riding 
the  thirty  miles  in  20.21  4-5. 

Motor  Boating. — Baby  Reliance  III,  a  motor  boat,  covered  one 
mile  in  1.042-5,  an  average  of  55.90  knots  an  hour,  the  fastest 
time  on  record  in  this  country. 

Rowing. — Canadian  oarsmen  once  more  demonstrated  their  su- 
periority over  those  of  the  United  States  in  the  national  Regatta 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Association  of  Amateur 
Oarsmen  at  Peoria,  III.,  on  August  7  and  8.  Of  ten  races  rowed 
the  Canadians  captured  eight.  These  victories  included  all  the 
more  important  races.  Edward  B.  Butler,  of  the  Argonaut  Row- 
ing Club,  of  Toronto,  repeated  his  triumph  of  191 1  on  Saratoga 
Lake  by  winning  both  senior  sculls  championships  at  one  mile 
and  a  quarter  and  also  the  quarter-mile  dash. 
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Swimming.— Duke  Kahanamoko,  of  Hawaii,  set  new  world's  rec- 
ord of  1.022-5  for  100  meters  at  Olympic  games,  and  Perry  Mc- 
Gillivray,  of  Chicago,  robbed  C.  M.  Daniels  of  his  440-yard  mark 
by  covering  the  distance  in  5.23  2-5. 

Trotting.— Uhlan,  the  "black  whirlwind,"  trotted  one  mile  in 
1.58,  the  fastest  time  in  the  history  of  the  light  harness  turf. 

Squash  Tennis. — Alfred  Stillman,  2d,  of  New  York,  winner  of 

national  championship. 

Squash  Racquets. — Constantine  Hutchins,  of  Boston,  winner  of 
national  championship. 

Court  Tennis. — Jay  Gould,  of  New  York,  winner  of  national 
championship. 

Racquets. — Reginald  Fincke,  of  New  York,  winner  of  national 

championship. 

College  Sports. — Five  intercollegiate  records  were  broken  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Intercollegiate  Association  of  Ama- 
teur Athletes  of  America,  held  at  Philadelphia,  May  31.  The 
University  of  Pennsylvania  won  the  highest  number  of  points, 
Cornell  coming  second.  In  the  quarter-mile  run,  Reidpath,  of 
Syracuse,  won  in  48  seconds,  clipping  4-5  of  a  second  off  the  best 
previous  record.  In  the  half-mile  run,  J.  P.  Jones,  of  Cornell, 
knocked  a  full  second  off  the  old  mark  by  going  the  distance  in 
1.53  4-5.  In  the  two-mile  run  P.  R.  Withington,  of  Harvard,  took 
nearly  a  second  off  the  record  formerly  held  by  T.  S.  Berna,  of 
Cornell. 

The  other  two  broken  records  were  in  the  field  events  In  the 
pole  vault  Gardner,  of  Yale,  cleared  the  bar  at  13  feet  1%  inches. 
It  looked  as  though  this  record  would  stand  for  many  years,  but, 
unfortunately  for  Gardner,  Marc  Wright,  of  Dartmouth,  added 
1  inch  to  the  record  at  the  Olympic  tryouts  one  week  later.  In 
the  shot  put  Beatty,  of  Columbia,  did  48  feet  10^  inches,  making 
a  record  which  is  likely  to  stand  for  some  time. 

In  cross-country  running,  a  sport  closely  related  to  track  ath- 
letics, the  year  was  made  notable  by  the  dethronement  of  Cornell 
by  Harvard.  It  was  Harvard's  first  victory  in  this  sport,  and 
the  second  time  that  Cornell  has  failed  to  win  since  the  first  run 
in  1899.  The  only  other  team  that  ever  beat  Cornell  was  Yale, 
which  turned  the  trick  in  1902.  Jones,  of  Cornell,  won  the  in- 
dividual title. 

Cornell,  as  usual,  carried  off  all  the  honors  in  rowing.  The 
crew  from  Ithaca,  under  the  able  coaching  and  training  of  Charles 
E.  Courtney,  swept  everything  before  it  at  Poughkeepsie  in  the 
intercollegiate  regatta,  winning  all  three  races.  The  other  crews 
finished  as  follows:  Wisconsin,  Columbia,  Syracuse,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Leland  Stanford,  Jr. 

Cornell  also  defeated  Harvard  in  a  race  of  two  miles.  Harvard 
defeated  Yale  at  New  London,  over  a  four-mile  course. 
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Records  in  preceding  years  up  to  the  year  1912  are  shown  in 
the  succeeding  pages.  They  were  established  in  the  standard  events 
held  under  amateur  rules,  and  accepted  by  the  Record  Committee 
of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union: 


RUNNING 

20  Yards— 2%s.,  E.  B.  Bloss,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Feb.  22,  1892. 

35  Yards— 4s.,  A.  W.  Grosvcnor,  Boston,  Mass.,  Mar.  14,  1896;  Clyde  A. 
Blair,  Chicago,  111.,  Feb.  22.  1902;  May  8,  1902  (twice);  MacKson,  Wis..  Mar.  16, 
1902;  W.  Hogenson,  Madison,  Wis.,  Mar.  18,  1905;  Frank  Waller,  Madison,  Wis. 
(twice),  Mar.  18,  1906;  F.  Kuhn,  Chicago,  111.,  Feb.  25,  1911. 

40  Yards— 4%s.,  W.  D.  Eaton.  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  11,  1906. 

60  Yards— 6%s.f  Victor  S.  Rice,  Chicago,  111.,  Feb.  20,  1904;  W.  D.  Eaton,  New 
York  City,  Oct.  10,  1906;  Richard  L.  Murray,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Mar.  17,  1906;  F. 
Kuhn,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  April  1,  1911. 

60  Yards— 6%s.,  L.  E.  Myers,  New  York  City,  Dec.  12,  1882;  J.  W.  Tewksbury, 
New  York  City,  Tan.  13,  1899;  W.  D.  Eaton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sept  6.  1901;  Wash- 
ington  Delgado,  New  York  City;  Feb.  4,  1901;  R.  Cloughen,  Irish- American  A.  C, 
and  R.  Reed,  Gordon  A.  A.,  New  York  City,  Dec.  1,  1908;  W.  J.  Keating,  Albany, 
N.  Y.f  Feb.  8,  1510;  R.  Cloughen,  New  York  City,  Jan.  28,  1910;  J.  Wasson, 
Chicago,  111.,  Mar.  12,  1911. 

76  Yards— 7%s.,  L.  H.  Cary,  Princeton.  N.  J.,  May  9,  1891;  B.  J.  Wefers, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  26,  1896;  Archie  Hahn,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Mar.  11,  1905. 

100  Yards— 9%s.,  Dan.  J.  Kelly,  Spokane,  Wash.,  June  23,  1906. 

126  Yards— #12%s.,  Gwynn  Henry,  Celtic  Park,  L.  I.,  May  30,  1911;  12%s.,  C. 
H.  Sherrill,  New  York  City,  May  4,  1889. 

220  Yards— 21%s.,  B.  J.  Wefers,  New  York  City,  May  30,  1896;  R.  C.  Craig* 
Phila.,  Pa.,  May  28,  1910   (twice);  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  27,  1911. 

440  Yards— (straightaway)  47s.,  M.  W.  Long,  Guttenberg,  N.  J.,  Oct.  4,  1900; 
Round  path,  352  yards  circuit,  47%s.,  M.  W.  Long,  Travers  Island.  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
29,  1900. 

880  Yards — lm.  524&s.,  Emilio  Lunghi,  Montreal,  Can.,  Sept.  16,  1909. 

2-3  Mile— 2m.  44%s.  (race  track),  M.  W.  Sheppard,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Aug.  20, 
1910. 

1  Mile— 4m.  15%s.,  J.  P.  Jones,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  27,  1911;  (indoor,  board) 
—4m.  19%s.,  H.  L.  Trube,  New  York  City,  Feb.  13,  1909. 

8,000  Meters— (indoor),  8m.  35s.,  G.  V.  Bonhag,  New  York  City,  Dec.  16,  1911. 

2  Miles— 9m.  25%s..  T.  S.  Berna,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  May  27,  1911;  (indoor, 
board)— 9m.  14%s.,  G.  V.  Bonhag,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  26,  1910. 

8  Miles— 14m.  32s.,  G.  V.  Bonhag,  Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  Tune  3,  1911;  (indoor, 
board)— 14m.  29%s.,  G.  V.  Bonhag,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  29,  1910. 

6,000  Meters— 15m.  23%s.,  Louis  Scott,  Celtic  Park,  L.  I.,  Sept.  4,  1911. 

4  Miles— 20m.  lis.?  G.  V.  Bonhag,  Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  10,  1910;  (indoor, 
board)— 19m.  39%s.,  G.  V.  Bonhag,  New  York  City,  Feb.  6,  1910. 

6  Miles— 25m.  9%s.,  G.  V.  Bonhag.  Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  10,  1910; 
(indoor,  board)— 24m.  59%s.,  G.  V.  Bonhag,  New  York  Cily,  Mar.  16,  1909. 

10  Miles-62m.  34^s..  G.  V.  Bonhag,  Celtic  Park,  L.  T„  Nov.  6,  1909;  (indoor, 
board)— 64m.  21%s.,  L.  Tewanina,  New  York  City.  Mar.  27,  1909. 

10  Miles— (team  race)  44m.  9%s.,  M.  D.  Huysman  and  M.  J.  Ryan,  New  York 
City,  Feb.  4,  1911.  ,.,«*/. 

16  Miles— lh.  26m.  15s..  T.  F.  Crowley,  Celtic  Park,  L.  I..  Nov.  14.  1909;  (in- 
door, board)— *lh.  26m.  1fis.,  Harry  J.  Smith.  New  York  City.  Dec.  5.  1911. 

20  Miles— lh.  58m.  27%*.,  Tames  Clark.  Celtic  Park.  L.  I..  Nov.  14.  1909. 

25  Miles— 2h.  44m.  5(K,  M.  Maloney,  New  York  City.  Jan.  8    1909. 

26  Miles,  385  yards  (Marathon  distance)  2h.  54m.  45%s.,  M.  Maloney,  New  York 
'  City.  Jan.  8,  1909'  m     „     ^  t    ^    <oot 

86  Miles—  4h.  22m.   42s.,  J.   Gasman.   Williamsburg,   Tr   T..   Feb .22.   1884. 
•#40  Miles— 6h.  20m.  30s.,  W.   C.  Davies.  New  York  City,  Feb.  22    1882 
+50  Miles-7h.   29m.  47s.,  P.  Golden    Williamsburg,  L.  L.  Feb.  22,  MRS. 
••75  Miles— 12h.  20m.  10s..  J.   Saunders,  New  York  City,  Feb.  21,  1882. 
••100  Miles-17h.  36m.  14s.,  T.  Saunders,  New  York  City,  Feb.  21-22,  1882. 
••120  Miles— 22h.  47m.  23s.,  J.  Saunders,  New  York  City,  Feb.  21-22,  1882. 

•Application  for  record  receiving  further  consideration.  ##Made  in  a  24.hour 
race    fMade  in  a  12-hour  race. 
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THREE-LEGGED  RACE 

40  YardB— 6%s.,  H.  L.  Hillman,  Jr.,  and  Lawson  Robertson,  Washington,  D.  ( - 
Feb.  20,  1909. 

60  Yards— 6s.,  H.  L.  Hillman,  Jr.,  and  Lawson  Robertson.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
11,  1905. 

€0  Yards— 7%s.,  H.  L.  Hillman,  Jr.,  and  Lawson  Robertson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Nov.  11,  1906. 

70  Yards— 7%s.,  August  House  and  Frank  McNally.  New  York  City.  April  2^ 
1911:  8%s.,  George  E.  Hall  and  Lyndon  Pierce,  New  York  City,  April  15,  1908. 

100  Yards— rlls.,  H.  L.  Hillman,  Jr.,  and  Lawson  Robertson,  Brooklyn,  N.  V., 
April  24,  1909. 

220  Yards— 27%s.,  C  Cassasa  and  S.  C.  Northridge,  Celtic  Park.  L.  L.  Oct.  U>. 
1909. 

i-6  Mile— 66s.,  M.  A.  Dewey  and  W.  J.  Battey,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec  &.  1&7». 

1-6  Mile— 1m.  26%s.,  P.  Ayers  and  H.  F.  McCoy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  26,  IMS. 


RELAY  RACING 

1,280  Yards— 2m.  28%s..  Georgetown  University  team  (Edmundson,  McCarthy, 
Reilly,  Mulligan).  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Mar.  26,  1904. 

1,660  Yards— (indoor)  3m.  8%s.,  Boston  A.  A  team  (F.  P.  Ollara,  H.  Lee.  W. 
C  Prout,  E.  K.  Merrihew),  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  23,  1911. 

1  Mile— 8m.  18%s.,  Irish- American  A.  C.  team  (II.  Schaaf,  M.  W.  Sheppard, 
H.  Gissing,  J.  M.  Roscnberger),  Celtic  Park.  L.  I.,  Sept.  4,  1911. 

1  Mile— (team  of  five)  3m.  17%s.,  Irish- American  A.  C.  team  (R.  Clougben,  S. 
C.  Northridge,  M.  W.  Sheppard,  J.  M.  Rosenberger,  W.  C.  Robbins).  Celtic  Park. 
L.  I.,  May  31,  1909. 

2  Miles— 7m.  63s.,  Irish-American  A.  C.  team  (F.  Riley,  J.  BromUow,  M.  \V 
Sheppard,  A.  R.  Kiviat),  Celtic  Park,  L.  I.,  Sept.  6,  1910. 

4  Miles— (indoor)  17m.  43%s„  Cornell  University  A.  A.  team  (L.  Finch,  H.  S. 
Putnam,  T.  S.  Berna,  J.  P.  Jones),  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  3,  1911. 

Medley  Relay— (indoor)  7m.  38%s.,  All  New  York  team  (F.  P.  McNaUy,  239 
yards;  _T.  M.  Rosenberger,  440  yards;  J.  P.  Sullivan,  880  yards;  A.  R.  Kiviat,  1 
mile),  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  7,  1911. 


HURDLE  RACING 


60  Yards— high,  three  hurdles— 7%s.,  R.  G.  Haskins,  Chicago,  111.,  March  11.  1911; 
w,  three  hurdles,  6%s.,  Fletcher,  Notre  Dame,  Chicago,  ill.,  March  12,  1911. 
75   Yards— high,  six  hurdles— ^s.,    F.   W.    Schule,   Milwaukee,   Wis.,    Mar.   5. 


1904;— low,  9%s.,  John  J.  Eller,  Celtic  Park,  L.  I.,  June  4,  1911. 

120  Yards — high,  ten  hurdles— 16%s.,  A.  C  Kraenzlein,  Chicago,  111.,  June  18. 
1898;  A.  B.  Shaw,  Phil  a.,  Pa.,  May  29,  1908;  W.  A.  Edwards,  San  Francisco,  CaJL, 
Oct.  22,  1909;— low,  14%s.,  John  J.  Eller,  Celtic  Park,  L.  I.,  Sept  6,  1909. 

220  Yards— high,  ten  hurdles— 27%s.,  J.  J.  Eller.  Celtic  J>ark,  L*  I.,  Oct.  lL 
1908;— low,  ten  hurdles— 23%  s.,  A.  C.  Kraenzlein,  New  York  City,  May  28,  1498, 
24%s.;  J.  J.  Eller,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  1,  1911. 

440  Yards— high,  ten  hurdles— lm.  %s.,  Charles  Bacon,  Celtic  Park,  L.  I. 
Oct  11,  1908;— low,  ten  hurdles— 64%s.,  H.  L.  Hillman,  T ravers  Island,  Oct  1,  1904. 

JUMPING 

Standing  high  jump,  without  weights— 6ft.  6A4in.,  Ray  C.  Ewry,  Stadiam, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  7,  1901. 

Running  high  jump,  without  weights— 6ft  6%in.,   M.   F.   Sweeney,   Manhattan 

Field,  Sept.  21.  1896. 

One  standing  long  jump,  without  weights— lift  4%in.,  Ray  C  Ewry,  St  Louis, 
Aug.  29,  1904. 

One  standing  long  jump,  with  weights— 12ft  9%in.,  L.  Hell  wig,  Williamsburg. 
L.  I.,  Nov.  20,  1884. 

One  standing  long  jump,  backwards,  with  weights— 9ft,  J.  J.  Carpenter.  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  Nov.  8,  1884. 

Nine  standing  jumps— 103ft  7in.,  Piatt  Adams,  Celtic  Park,  L.  I.,  Jtine  IS.  IflL 
^  ,  7*"  standing  long  jumps,  without  'weights— 116ft  8%in.,  Dr.  B.  P.  MoZhsaa. 
Celtic  Park,  Sept  1,  1902. 

xt    5tan*din5  h°P«  steP  and  iumP»  without  weights— 80ft  Sin.,  J.  Cosgrove,  Albanv 
n,  Y.,  April  26,  1894. 
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with   weights— Blft    Tin.,   W.    W.    Butler,   Oak 

Standing  Jump,  step  and  jump,  without  weigh  is— 32ft.  (Vim..  Piatt  Adams, 
Celtic  Park,  Sept  0,  1908. 

Running  long,   jump,  without  weights— Mfb  Tltin.,  H.  Pruuteio,   Philadelphia, 

Running  hop,  atep  and  jump— Wft  llin..  D,  F.  Abearne,  Celtic  Park,  L.  I., 
May  SO,  1911. 

Running  two  hopi  and  jump  -Wft.  2  T-10in.,  D.  F.  Ahearne,  Boston,  Mass., 
Jul;  31,  1909. 

VAULTING 

- -..- =     „.,  _  H.  A 

One-band  fence  vaulting— 6ft.   tiftis.. 

b,  isse. 

Bar  vaulting— 7ft  4in„  T.  C.  .Paae,  Gambler,  O.,  May  — ,  1881. 

Pole  vault  for  height-12ft  10»in.,  Leland  S.  Scott,  Stanford.  Cal.,  Mar 
IT,  BIO. 

Pole  vault  for  distance  (indoor) -28ft.  Sin..  Piatt  Adams,  New  York  City, 
Oct  SI,  1910. 


ity.  Oct  T,  187s. 
1-11.'  1878. 


HAMMER  THROWING 

let.  J4,  1910. 

joatoaT  M'aiV.,  j"une  ...  _... 
i,  B«aton,  Man.,  June  17,  190ft. 


Sept.  29. 

42-lb 
28,   1909. 


SHOT  PUTTING 

shot— tTTft  Tin.,  Ralph  Rose,  Travel*  Island,  N.  V.,  Sept.  14,  1907. 

shot-o7ft  Sin.,  Ralph  Rose,  Celtic  Park,  L    I..  Aug.  29,  1908. 

itaot— 61ft.   «Sin..  Ralph  Boie,  Travera  Island,  N.  T.,  Sent.  11.  1907. 
...  ahot-Slft,  Ralph   Rose,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Aug.  21,  1909. 
!b.  shot— 43ft.  9"£in.,  Ralph  Rose,  Travera  Island,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  14,  1907. 
"-    shot-Mft  S%m„   Ralph  Rose,  Travera  Island.  N.  Y.,  Sept  14,  1907. 

shot— 38ft  10  11-Win.,  P.  ;.  McDonald,  Celtic  Park,  L.  I..  Oct,  22,  J  Ml. 

weight,   with  follow— Soft   Sin.,    Dennis   Morgan,   Travcrs  Island,  N. 


t,  with  follow— 88ft  H'"- 


THROWING  WEIGHTS 

vcight,    thrown    from    shoulder,    with   follow— S8ft. 
its.,  Oct.  <    "** 

SB-lb.  w   -  '■     ■"■ 


lb.  weigh t-6Sft.  Uin.,  M.  T.  McGratb,  Celtic  Park.  L.  I.,  May  88,  1B1I. 

lb.  weight,  thrown  from  aide,  with  one  hand,  without  run  ot  follow— 18ft.  Bin., 

Mitchel,  New  York  City,  Aug.  20,  1905. 
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66-lb.  weight,  Irish  style,  one  hand,  with  unlimited  run  and  follow  88ft.  5dL» 
J.  S.  Mitchel,  Celtic  Park,  L.  I.,  Sept.  7,  1908. 

66-lb.  weight  for  distance— 40ft.  6%in.,  M.  J.  McGrath,  Montreal,  Can.,  SepC 
23,  191L 

66-lb.  weight,  thrown  for  height— -16ft.  8%in„  M.  J.  McGrath,  Chicago,  EL. 
Aug.  28,  1910. 

THROWING  THE  DISCUS 

From  7ft.  Circle— 141ft.  4%in.,  M.  J.  Sheridan,  Celtic  Park,  L.  I.,  Mar  S,  1911. 

Throwing  the  discus,  Greek  style— 116tt.  7ftin.,  M.  J.  Sheridan,  Philadelphia. 
June  6,  1908. 

Throwing  the  discus,  Olympic  style  (weight  4  lbs.  6%  or.,  8ft.  2%in.  circle)— 
142ft.  lOfcin.,  M.  J.  Sheridan,  Celtic  Park,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  10,  1909. 

THROWING  THE  JAVELIN 

166ft.  2%in„  O.  Snedigar,  Olympic  Club.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  1,  191L 
166ft.  lin.,  O.  Snedigar,  Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco,  CaL,  Oct.  13,  191L 

ALL-AROUND  RECORD  % 

7,386  points,  Martin  J.  Sheridan,  Irish-American  A.  C,  Celtic  Park,  N.  Y. 
July  5,  1909. 

A.  A.  U.  FIELD  AND  TRACK  CHAMPIONSHIPS,  1911 

The  senior  and  junior  field  and  track  championships  were  held  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  June  30  and  July  if  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press.    The  summaries: 

SENIOR  CHAMPIONSHIPS 

100  yard  dash — won  by  Gwvn  Henry,  unattached.    Time,  10s. 

220  yard  dash— won  by  Jack  Nelson,  Seattle  A.  C.    Time,  21%s. 

440  yard  dash — won  by  E.  J.   F.  Lindberg,   Chicago  A.  A.       Time,  49s. 

1-2  mile  run— won  by  M.  W.  Sheppard,  I.  A.  A.  C.    Time,  1m.  64%s. 

1  mile  run — won  by  A.  R.  Kiviat,  I.  A.  A.  C.  Time,  4m.  19%s.  (New  A.  A. 
U.  Record.) 

5  mile  run— won  by  G.  V.  Bonhag,  I.  A.  A.  C.    Time,  26m.  60%s. 

120  yard  hurdles — won  by  A.  B.  Shaw,  I.  A.  A.  C    Time,  MHfcs. 

220  yard  hurdles— won  by  T.  J.  Eller,  I.  A.  A.  C.    Time,  24%s. 

Running  high  jump — won  by  H.  Grumpelt,  N.  Y.  A.  C.    Height,  6ft.  Jin. 

Broad  jump— won  by  P.  Adams,  N.  Y.  A.  C.    Distance,  28  4~10ft. 

Running  hop,  step  and  jump— won  by  D.  Ahearne,  I.  A.  A.  C  Distance. 
4S  16-100ft 

Pole  vault— won  by  E.  T.  Cooke,  Jr.,  Cleveland  A.  C;  H.  Coyle.  Chicago 
University,  and  S.  Bellah,  Olympic  Club,  tied  for  first  place.    Height,  12ft.  6in* 

Putting  16-lb.  shot— won  by  P.  McDonald,  I.  A.  A.  C.    Distance,  47ft.  Kn. 

16-lb  hammer— won  by  C.  Walsh,  N.  Y.  A.  C.    Distance,  lfrft.  6*4in. 

Throwing  discus— won  by  M.  I.  Sheridan,  I.  A.  A.  C.    Distance,  133ft.  9^in. 

Putting  66-lb.  shot— won  by  P.  McDonald,  I.  A.  A.  C.  Distance,  38ft.  J7**" 
(New  A.  A.  U.  Record.) 

Throwing  the  javelin — won  by  O.  F.  Snedigar,  Olympic  Club.  Dtstarc^ 
165%ft.     (New  World's  Record.) 

The  Irish-American  A.  C.  won  the  greatest  number  of  points,  63. 

JUNIOR  CHAMPIONSHIPS 

100  yard  dash— won  by  H.  P.  Drew,  So.  Boston  A.  C.    Time,  10*fcs. 
220  yard  dash— won  by  F.  T.  O'Hare,  Boston  A.  A.    Time,  23s. 
440  yard  dash— won  by  W.  C.  Prout,  Boston  A.  A.    Time,  60%s. 
%  mile  run— won  by  F.  N.  Riley,  I.  A.  A.  C.    Time,  lm.  66%a. 
1  mile  run— won  by  T.  C.  Browne,  N.  Y.  A.  C.    Time,  4m.  27s. 
B  mile  nm- won  by  Gayle  A.  Dull,   P.  A.   A.    Time,  26m.  8%s.     (New  J-t 
A.  A.  U.  Record.) 
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120  yard  hurdles— won  by  P.  Terhune,  N.  Y.  A.  C.    Time,  16%s. 

220  yard  hurdles— won  by  V.   S.  Blanchard,  Boston  A.  A.    Time,  26%s. 

Running  high  jump— won  by  O.  Johnstone,  Boston  A.  A.  Height  6ft.  %in. 
(New  Junior  A.  A.  U.  Record.) 

Broad  jump— won  by  E.  Conrad,  Chicago  A.  A.  Distance  22  73-100ft.  (New 
Junior  A.  A.  0.  Record.) 

Running  hop,  step  and  jump— won  by  M.  J.  Fahey,  L.  A.  A.  C.  Distance,  43 
68-100ft. 

Pole  vault— won  by  S.  B.  Wagoner,  P.  A.  A.  Distance,  12ft  5  64-100in.  (New 
record.) 

Putting  16-lb.  shot— won  by  O.  J.  Reich,  I.  A.  A.  C.    Distance,  42ft.,  8  8jL0in. 

Throwing  16-lb.  hammer— won  by  E.  P.  Hines,  Pastime  A.  C.  Distance,  149ft. 
1  8-10in. 

Throwing  the  discus— won  by  A.  M.  Mucks,  Chicago  A.  A.  Distance,  123ft.  5in. 
(New  Junior  A.  A.  C.  Record.) 

Throwing  56-lb.  weight-won  by  H.  McGuire,  I.  A.  A.  C.    Distance,  28  86-100ft 

Throwing  the  javelin— won  by  L.  Byrd,  Chicago  A.  A.    Distance,  139  10- 100ft. 

The  Irish-American  A.  C.  won  the  greatest  number  of  points,  37. 

OTHER  A.  A.  U.  CHAMPIONS.  1911 

F.  C.  Thompson  won  the  All-Round  Championship  conducted  by  the  Chicago 
A.  A.,  on  August  12th.    He  scored  6709  points. 

Louis  Scott  of  the  South  Paterson  A.  C.  won  the  10-Mile  Run  Championship 
held  at  Celtic  Park,  L.  I.,  November  4.    Time,  53m.  20%s. 

F.  W.  Johannsen  of  the  Irish  American  A.  C,  won  the  Junior  Cross  Country 
Championship  held  at  Celtic  Park,  L.  I.,  November  11th.    Time,  36m.  57%s. 

W.  J.  Kramer  of  the  Long  Island  A.  C,  won  the  Senior  Cross  Country 
Championship  held  at  Celtic  Park,  L.  I.,  November  18th.    Time,  37m.  8s. 

MARATHON    WINNERS,   1911 

Clarence  De  Mar,  North  Chester  A.  A.,  won  the  25-Mile  Marathon,  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Boston  A.  A.    Time,  2h.  21m.  39%s. 

Sidney  Hatch,  Chicago,  won  the  All- Western  Marathon,  held  under  the  aus- 
pice* of  the  Missouri  A.  C,  May  13,  1911.    Time,  3h.  4m.  56s. 


INDOOR   TRACK   AND    FIELD   RECORDS 

80  yards— 6%s.,  R.  Cloughen,  Irish- American  A.  C,  1908;  R.  Reed,  Gordon 
Jl.  A.    1908. 

75  yards— 7%s-,  R.  Cloughen,  Irish- American  A.  C,  1908;  W.  J.  Keating,  Irish- 
American  A.  C,  1909;  R.  Cloughen,  Irish- American  A.  C,  1910;  Alvah  T.  Meyer, 
Irish-American  A.  C,  1911. 

150  yards— 15%s.,  J.  J.  Eller,  Irish- American  A.  C,  1909;  Alvah  T.  Meyer.  Irish- 
American  A.  C,  1911. 

e00  yards— 83s.  James  McEntee,  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1911. 

600  yards— 1m.  14s.,  H.  E.  Gissing,  New  York  A.  C,  1910;  Abel  Kiviat,  Irish- 
American  A.  C,  1911. 

1000  yards— 2m.  16%s.,  Abel  Kiviat,  New  York  A.  C,  1911. 

2  miles— 6m.  20%s.,  George  Bonhag,   Irish-American  A.   C,  191L 

5  miles— 26m.  12%s.,  W.  f.  Kramer,  Lone  Island  A.  C,  1911. 

S20  yards— 10  hurdles,  3ft.  6in.  high— 28%s.,  J.  J.  Eller,  Irish-American  A.  C, 

300  yards— 10  hurdles,   2ft    6in.    high— 36%s.,    H.    L.    Hillman,   New    York   A. 
C      1906 
"  1  mile  walk-7m.  13%s.,  S.  Liebgold,  Pastime  A.  C,  1909. 

8  mile  walk— 22m.  63%s.,  T.  H.  Kaiser,  N.   Y.  A.  C.        „       „    .    A    „    „MA 

70  yards— 6  hurdles,  3ft.  6in.  high— 9%s.,  J.  L.  Hartranft,  New  York  A.  C,  1910. 

440  yards— 10  hurdles,  2ft.  6in.  high— 67%s.,  W.  C.  Robbins,  Irish-American  A. 
C.  1910.  ^      _ 

Standing  broad  jump— lift.  l%in.,  R.  C.  Ewry,  New  York  A.  C,  1906. 

Standing  high  jump— 6ft.  2in.,  R.  C.  Ewry,  New  York  A.  C,  1906. 

Three  standing  broad  jumps— 34ft  lin..  R.  C.  Ewry.  New  York  A.  C,  1909. 

Running  hop,  step  and  jump— 48ft.  2%in.,  D.  F.  Ahearne,  Irish-American  A. 
O,   1910. 

Running  high  jump— ^ft.  2%in..  S.  C  Lawrence,  Harvard  U.,  I?11* 

Pole  vault,  for  distance— 28ft.  2m.,  Piatt  Adams,  New  York  A.  C,  1910. 

Pole  vault,  for  height— lift  8in.,  W.  Happen/,  Montreal  A.  A.  A.,  1910. 
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Throwing  56-lb.  weight,  for  height-16fL  2  2-lBin.,  C  £,  Walsh,  New  York  A. 
C,  1910. 

Putting  8-lb.  shot— 6Bft  4inu  W.  W.  Coc,  Boston  A.  A.,  1903. 

Putting  12-1  b.  shot— 66  ft.,  K.  L.  Beattv. 

Putting  24-lb.  shot— 88ft.  lin.,  P.  McDonald,  Irian-American  A.  C,  19U. 


NATIONAL   A.   A.   U.   INDOOR   CHAMPIONSHIPS 

The  National  A.  A.  U.  indoor  championships  were  held  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  New  York  City,  on  December  26  and  27,  191 1. 

The  summaries: 

SENIOR  CHAMPIONSHIPS 

60  yard  dash— won  by  Alvah  T.  Meyer,  I.  A.  A.  C.    Time,  61**. 
76  yard  dash— won  by  Alvah  T.  Meyer,  I.  A.  A.  C.       Time,  7%». 
160  yard  run— won  by  Alvah  T.  Meyer,  I.  A.  A.  C.    Time,  15**. 
300  yard  run— won  by  Leroy  Borland,  unattached.    Time,  33%*. 
600  yard  run— won  by  Abel  Kiviat,  I.  A.  A.  C.    Time,  lm.  14s. 
1,000  yard  run— won  by  Abel  Kiviat,  I.  A.  A.  C.    Time,  2m.  M 

2  mile  run— won  by  George  Bonhag,  I.  A.  A.  C    Time,  9m. 
6  mile  run— won  by  W.  J.  Kramer,  L.  I.  A.  C.    Time,  25m. 

3  mile  walk— won  by  T.  H.  Kaiser,  N.  Y.  A.  C.    Time.  22m.  —  „ 
70  yard  high  hurdles— won  by  J.  J.  Eller.  I.  A.  A.  C    Time,  t%i. 
440  yard  hurdles— won  by  Leroy  Dorland,  unattached.    Time,  Ms. 
Standing  high  jump— won  by  Piatt  Adams,  N.  Y.  A.  C    Distance,  6ft.  1 
Standing  broad  jump— won  by  S.  C  Lawrence,  Harvard  U.    Distance  1 
Running  high  jump— won  by  S.  C.  Lawrence,  Harvard  U.    Distance,  6ft.  21frm. 
Three  standing  jumps— won  by  W.  B.  Adams,  N.  Y.  A.  C.    Distance,  83ft.  lis. 
Hop,  step  and  jump— won  by  M.  J.  Fahey,    Distance,  43ft.  4in. 

Pole  vault  for  distance— won  by  H.  S.  Babcock,  N.  Y.  A.  C  Distance,  2tft 
%in. 

Pole  vault  for  height— won  bv  Gordon  B.  Dukes,  N.  Y.  A.  C    Height  lift.  4m. 

Putting  12-lb.  shot— won  by  R.  L.  Beattv.    Distance,  66ft 

Putting  24-lb.  shot— won  by  P.  McDonald,  I.  A.  A.  C    Distance,  28ft.  lin. 

Putting  56-lb.  weight  for  height— won  by  M.  T.  McGrath.    Height,  lfift.  Sin. 

Point  trophy  score— Irish-American  A.  C,  66;  New  York  A.  C,  60;  Unat- 
tached, 16. 

JUNIOR  CHAMPIONSHIPS 

76  yard  dash— won  by  C.  B.  Clark,  Xavier  A.  A.    Time,  8a. 

1-2  mile  run— won  by  O.  W.  DeGrnchy,  N.  Y.  A.  C.    Time,  2m.  1%*. 

1  mile  run— won  by  G.  P.  Kimball,  Boston  A.  C    Time,  4m.  29%*. 

70  yards  hurdle— won  by  J.  H.  Haydock,  U.  of  Pa.    Time,  9%s. 

440  yards  low  hurdles— won  by  £.  M.  Pritchard,  I.  A.  A.  C.    Time,  67%a. 

Standing  high  jump— won  by  L.  Geshing,  Mohawk  A.  C    Distance,  6ft.  Win. 

Running  high  jump— won  by  Wesley  Oler,  Jr.,  N.  Y.  A.  C  .Distance  «ft-  %m. 

Three  standing  jumps— won  by  R.  Bachman,  I.  A.  A.  C    Distance.  *^*^    -»*— 

Hop,  step,  ana  jump— won  by  A.  Almleaf,  Swedish-American  A.  C 
44ft  8%in. 

Throwing  66-lb.  weight  for  height— won  by  T.  Cables,  Harvard  A.  A. 
14ft  6in. 

Point  trophy  score— New  York  A.  C,  24;  Irish-American  A*  C,  1 

AUTOMOBILINQ 

The  history  of  the  automobile,  or  motor  vehicle,  may  be  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  primitive  steam  carriage.  The  first  step  in 
the  development  of  the  modern  car  in  the  United  States  was  in 
1879,  when  Mr.  Selden,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  made  application  for 
patent  rights  for  a  gasoline-driven  vehicle.  In  the  following  Year 
Gottlieb  Daimler,  a  German,  produced  a  car  which  ran  by  its  own 
power.    He  sold  his  patent  to  three  companies  in  France,  Germany, 
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and  England.  In  1895  automobiles  began  to  appear  with  regularity 
in  France,  and  in  1900  the  manufacturers  considered  the  advisa- 
bility of  building  commercial  vehicles.  These  delivery  cars  ap- 
peared simultaneously,  almost,  in  London,  Paris  and  Berlin.  In 
1895  there  were  in  the  United  States  only  five  concerns  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  of  the  most  primitive  kind.  In 
that  year  the  total  production  was  70  cars  valued  at  $157,000 — 
truly  a  small  production  when  compared  with  the  185,000  pleasure 
and  commercial  automobiles,  valued  at  $237,000,000,  produced  in 
the  United  States  in  191 1.  The  growth  of  the  automobile  industry 
in  this  country  during  the  last  decade  was  phenomenal,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  French  car  held  favor  among  the  first 
buyers.  In  1910,  it  is  figured,  1,500,000  persons  were  employed  in 
the  United  States  in  the  automobile  and  allied  trades.  The  capital 
invested  was  $275,000,009.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  automobile 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries  may  be  attributed  to  the 
willingness  of  manufacturers  to  demonstrate  the  reliability  and 
durability  of  machines.  The  racing  car  has  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  encouraging  the  use  of  automobiles,  and  with  it  has  de- 
veloped a  demand  for  powerful  and  speedy  motors.  The  many 
road  and  track  races  held  in  recent  years  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe  have  aided  manufacturers  in  their  effort  to  improve  on 
the  equipment  and  size  of  cars.  Each  year  new  records  have 
been  established  in  these  events,  which  are  confined  to  experienced 
and  professional  drivers.  There  are  no  records  of  races  in  which 
amateurs  compete.  The  following  records  were  accepted  by  the 
A.  A.  A.  Contest  Board: 

SPEEDWAY  RECORDS,  REGARDLESS  OF  CLASS 


Distance 


Time 


Driver 


Car 


Place 


Date 


ft  mile 

%  mile 

1  kilo. 

1  mile 

2  miles 
5  miles 

10  miles 

15  miles 

80  miles 

26  miles 

60  miles 

76  miles 

100  miles 

160  miles 

200  miles 

260  miles 

800  miles 

350  miles 

400  miles 

450  miles 

600  miles 


74  miles 
148  miles 


8.16 
16.80 
21.40 
86.36 
1:16.96 
8:15.62 
6:86.62 
10:26.17 
14:06.72 
18-22.60 
86:86.80 
64:60.20 
1:14:29.20 
1:67:15 
2:39:28 
3:17:49 
4:01:26 
4:42:88 
6:28:15 
6:03:01 
6:42:08 


1:00:00 
2:00:00 


Burman 

Burman 

Burman 

Burman 

Brass 

De  Palma 

Robertson 

Hearne 

Hearne 

Tetzlaff 

Tetzlaff 

Tetxlaff 

Tetxlaff 

Bruce-Brown 

Bruce-Brown 

Bruce-Brown 

Harroun 

Mulford 

Harroun 

Mulford 

Harroun 


Blitzen  Benz 
Blitzen  Benz 
Blitzen  Benz 
Blitzen  Benz 
Fiat 
Fiat 
Simplex 
Benz 

?enz 
ozier 
Lozier 
Lozier 
Lozier 
Fiat 
Fiat 
Fiat 

Marmon 
Lozier 
Marmon 
Lozier 
Marmon 


(Hoyr  Records') 


Harroun 
Harroun 


Marmon 
Marmon 


Indianapolis 

Indianapolis 

Indianapolis 

Indianapolis 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Indianapolis 

Indianapolis 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Indianapolis 

Indianapolis 

Indianapolis 

Indianapolis 

Indianapolis 

Indianapolis 

Indianapolis 

Indianapolis 


Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles 


May  29,  1911 
May  29,  1911 
May  29,  1911 
May  29.  1911 
Apr.  IB,  1910 
Apr.  8,  1910 
Apr.  9,  1910 
July  4,  1910 
July  4,  1910 
Mar.  19,  1911 
Mar.  19,  1911 
Mar.  18,  1911 
Mar.  19,  1911 
May  30,  1911 
May  80,  1911 
May  80,  1911 
May  30,  1911 
May  80,  1911 
May  80,  1911 
May  80,  1911 
May  80,  1911 


Apr.  16,  1910 
Apr.  16,  1910 
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STRAIGHTAWAY  FREE-FOR-ALL  RECORDS,  REGARDLESS  OF  CLASS 


Distance 


Time 


Driver 


Car 


Place 


Date 


1  kilo. 

1  mile 

2  miles 
6  miles 

10  miles 

15  miles 

20  miles 

60  miles 

100  miles 

150  miles 

200  miles 

250  miles 

300  miles 

81.65  miles 


15.88 
25.40 
51.28 
2:34 
5:14% 
10:00 
13:11.92 
35:52.31 
1:12:46  % 
1:55:18 
2:34:12 
3:14 :55 
3:53:33.50 
One  Hour 


Burman 

Burman 

Burman 

Hemery 

Bruce-Brown 

Lancia 

Burman 

Burman 

Bernin 

Disbrow 

Disbrow 

Disbrow 

Disbrow 


Blitzen  Benz 

Blitzen  Benz 

Blitzen  Benz 

Darracq 

Benz 

Fiat 

Buick   Bug 

Buick   Bug 

Renault 

Special 

Special 

Special 

Special 


Jan. 
Mar. 


Daytona  Apr. 

Daytona  Apr. 

Daytona  Apr. 

Daytona 

Daytona 

Daytona 

Jacksonville  Max. 

Jacksonville  Mar. 

Daytona  Mar. 

7acksonville  Mar. 

Jacksonville  Mar. 

racksonville  Mar. 

Facksonville  Mar. 

Mar. 


23,  1911 
23,  mi 

23,  1911 

24,  1** 
34.  1M» 


30.  1911 
28,  1911 

6,  1*8 

31.  1S11 
31.  XK1 
31.  1SU 

31.  im 

28,  1SU 


1  mile 


:40.63 


(Standing  Start) 
Oldfield  Benz 


Daytona 


Mar.  1S.1H0 


ONE  MILE  CIRCULAR  DIRT  TRACK  RECORDS 


Distance 


Time 


Driver 


Car 


Place 


1  mile 

2  miles 

3  miles 

4  miles 

5  miles 
10  miles 
15  miles 
20  miles 
25  miles 
50  miles 
75  miles 

100  miles 


48.62 
1:37.89 
2:30.56 
3:22.27 
4:11.90 

8:31ft 

13:41.40 

18:15 

22:47 

47:21.65 
1:19:39 
1:41:00% 


Burman 
Burman 
De  Palma 
De  Palma 
De  Palma 
De  Palma 
Oldfield 
Oldfield 
Oldfield 
De  Palma 
Strang 
Burman 


Blitzen  Benz 

Blitzen  Benz 

Fiat 

Fiat 

Fiat 

Fiat 

Darracq 

Darracq 

Darracq 

Simplex 

Buick 

Buick 


Brighton    B*h 
Brighton    B'h 
Syracuse 
Syracuse 
Syracuse 
Narberth,  Pa. 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Syracuse 
Columbus,  O. 
Columbus,  O. 


Sept.    4,  UU 

Sept.  X  UU 
Sept.  17, 
Sept.  17. 
Sept.  17.  1» 
Sept.  M,  Utt 
Sept.  27.  UU 
Sept.  27.  int 
Sept.  27.  IS* 
Sept.  1C  UU 


»j 


24-HOUR  TRACK  RACES 


Classification 


Car 


Drivers 


Distance 


Place 


Stock  Chassis  Lozier  Patschke  &  Mulford  1,196  miles  Brighton  B'h  Oct.  IB,  Vm 
Cass  "C"  Stearns  Poole  &  Patschke  1,253  miles  Brighton  B'h  Oct:  »,  UU 
Speedway  Fiat       Verbeck  &  Hirsh     1,491  miles  Tx>s   Angeles    Apr.     S,  UU 


1911  ROAD  RACES 
VANDERBILT  CUP  RACE,  SAVANNAH,  NOV.  27,  1911 


Classification 


Car 


Driver 


Distance 


Time 


301-600  a  ass  C 
221  «00  Class  C 
1G1  230  Class  C 


Lozier 
Mercer 
E.   M.    F. 


Mulford 

Hughes 

Witt 


291.38 
222.82 
171.40 


236:00.67 

196:37 

176:19 


T4JC 
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•GRAND  PRIZE  RACE;  SAVANNAH,  NOV.  30,  1911 


f"lfttf*fii«it1ftn 


Car         I        Driver 


Distance 


Time 


M.P.H. 


Freo-fof^Jl  Flat B.Brown  41L3S  331:29.13 74.4S7 

*  International  race  (sanctioned  by  A.  C.  A.) 

AVIATION 

The  present  advancement  in  aviation  is  due  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  experiments  and  consequent  perfection  of  the  craft  by  Wil- 
bur and  Orville  Wright,  two  American  inventors,  in  1903.  Bal- 
looning and  other  forms  of  air  flight  by  lighter-than-air  bodies  has 
been  fairly  successful  for  the  past  century,  but  the  efforts  of  the 
Wrights  brought  about  the  first  successful  "heavier-than-air"  ma- 
chine. Close  to  them  may  be  mentioned  Santos-Dumont,  Bleriot, 
and  Farman,  who  in  France  made  short  but  successful  flights  be- 
tween 1905  and  1907.  Since  that  time  the  sport  has  attracted 
international  interest  and  made  rapid  progress.  In  191 1  there  were 
2,000  skilled  pilots,  besides  8,000  mechanics  and  others  engaged  in 
the  creation  and  care  of  aeroplanes.  The  industry  became  a  rep- 
resentative one,  involving  an  investment  of  about  $50,000,000. 
Skill  in  operation  has  kept  pace  with  the  perfecting  of  the  ma- 
chines themselves.  On  July  25,  1909,  Bleriot  demonstrated  the 
feasibility  of  the  machine  for  protracted  flight  by  crossing  the 
English  Channel.  Since  that  time  cross-country  distances  have 
constantly  increased  until  the  summer  and  fall  of  191 1,  when 
Atwood  and  Rodgers,  two  Americans,  made  flights  of  over  1,000 
miles,  including  necessary  stops  for  fuel,  etc.  Professional  meets 
are  held  in  all  civilized  countries,  at  which  substantial  prizes  are 
awarded  for  new  records. 

National  Areo  Clubs. — The  principal  American  organization  is 
the  Aero  Club  of  America,  with  headquarters  in  New  York.  With 
it  are  affiliated  some  23  clubs  in  various  States  of  the  Union,  and 
also  the  Aero  Club  de  Cuba,  Havana.  The  Aero  Club  of  America 
is  in  turn  a  member  of  the  Federation  Aeronautique  Inter- 
nationale, whose  official  roster  is  as  follows: 

Argentine    Republic .....Aero-Club  Argentino,  Buenos  Aires. 

Austria    Osterreichischer  Aero-Club,  Vienna. 

Belgium    . .  - Aero-Club  de  Belpique,  Brussels. 

Denmark    Danske  Aeronautiske  Selskab,  Copenhagen. 

France    -  ..  Alro-Club  de  France,  Paris. 

Germany ..Deutscher  Luftschiffer  Verband,  Berlin. 

Great    Britain Royal  Aero  Cub  of  the  United  Kingdom,  London. 

Hungary Kygio,  Ter',  Budapest. 

Italy     Socteta  Aeronautica  I  tali  an  a,  Rome. 

Netherlands    ......  .Neder  Ian  dsche  Vereeniging  Voor  Luchtvaart,  The 

Hague. 

Norway    .Norsk  Luf  tseiladsf  orening,  Christiania. 

Russia    Ae>o-Club  Imperial  de  Russie.  St.  Petersburg. 

Spain Real  Aero  Club  de  Espafia,  Madrid. 

Sweden     Svenska  Aeronautiska  Sallskapet,  Stockholm. 

Switzerland    ...AeVo-Club  Suisse,  Bern. 

United  States .Aero  Club  of  America,  New  York. 

O  D-32 
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BALLOONING 

While  the  principle  of  ballooning  has  been  understood  for  a 
century  or  more,  it  remained  for  modern  genius  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  successful  flight.  Experts  have  differed  and  continue  to 
differ  on  the  construction  and  scientific  equipment  of  balloons,  but 
a  comparison  with  the  ancient  balloon  is  necessary  to  appreciate 
fully  the  progress  made  in  ballooning  in  recent  years.  Balloons 
of  to-day  fall  under  two  general  heads:  (i)  the  bag-shaped  bal- 
loon filled  with  hydrogen  or  heated  air  and  lacking  means  of  pro- 
pulsion; and  (2)  the  cigar-shaped  dirigible  equipped  with  rudders, 
propellers,  and  power. 

The  science  or  art  of  floating  in  the  air  originated,  in  1783,  with 
the  Montgolfier  brothers,  of  France,  who  sent  up  bags  filled  with 
hydrogen,  and  also  hot  air.  The  early  balloons  were  small  and  not 
practical.  Many  patents  and  contrivances  have  since  been  added, 
but  balloons  of  this  open-end  type  show  comparatively  little  im- 
provement for  the  succeeding  century  or  more,  and  are  now  used 
chiefly  for  exhibition  purposes. 

In  1834,  a  dirigible  balloon  measuring  in  length  130  feet,  and  in 
width  49  feet  9  inches,  carrying  ten  persons,  was  built  in  France, 
but  failed  in  its  tests.  Since  that  time  the  dirigible  has  undergone 
many  changes  both  in  size  and  equipment,  and  is  becoming  com- 
mercially practicable.  In  Germany  the  huge  Zeppelin  dirigibles 
have  made  regular  trips,  carrying  passengers  over  scheduled 
journeys.  Several  nations  have  war  dirigibles  in  active  service. 
The  following  are  the  American  and  world's  records  for  balloons 
and  dirigibles: 

AEROSTATS    (SPHERICAL   BALLOONS) 


Holder 

Voyag* 

Date 

_ 

Comte  de  La  Vaulx 
A.  R.  Hawley 

Vincennea,  France,  to 
Korostychew,  Russia. 

St.    Louis    to    Lake 
Tchotogama,  Quebec. 

Duration 

Oct.  9,  10,  U,  1900 
Oct  1719,  1910 

1128  oaks 
1887.C   mfle» 

Col.   Schaeck 
C.  8.  Harmon 

Berlin,  Germany,  to 
Borfset,    Norway. 
St.  Louis  to  Edina,  Mo. 

Altitude 

Oct.  11-14,  1906 
Oct.    4,  1909 

78   bom 
4*  fcrv  S* 

Suring  and  Berson 

AIR 

Berlin,   Germany. 

SHIPS   (DIRIGIBLE  B 
Distance 

July  31,  1901 
ALLOONS) 

8.64SL48  f«» 

Walter  Wellman 
"Adjudant-Reau" 

New  York. 
France. 

Duration 

Oct  16.  1910 
Sept.  18,  1911 

U008  aula 
Cat  aflea 

Walter  Wellman 
"Adjudant-Reau" 

New  York. 
France. 

Oct.  16,  1910 
Sept.  18-19,  1911 

71  bn.8T 

n  bra,  jr  «r 
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Holder 


Voyage 


Date 


« 


ft 


Adjudant-Reau 


U.  S.  Signal  Corps. 
No.  1 


Altitude 
France. 

Spetd 
Fort  Myer,  Virginia. 


Sept  18,  19,  1911      6,561.66  feet 


Aug.  14,  1908  19.61m.  per  hr. 


SOUNDING  BALLOONS 
Royal  Observatory       Brussels,   Belgium,  Nor.    6, 1901 


Altitude 
96,280   feet 


Mt.  Weather  Obser- 
vatory 


KITES 


Wisconsin. 


May    6,1910 


23,688  feet 


BASEBALL 

The  origin  of  baseball  is  generally  traced  to  the  schoolboy's  pas- 
time, "one-two-and-three  old  cat,"  played  in  the  United  States 
about  a  century  ago.  Between  1840  and  1842  the  new  game,  base- 
ball, came  into  favor  in  New  York  and  vicinity.  In  the  latter  year, 
1842,  Alexander  A.  Cartwright  a  member  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Club  of  New  York,  formulated  the  first  set  of  rules  for  playing  the 
game.  The  rules  have  since  been  changed  and  enlarged.  The  first 
national  baseball  association  was  formed  in  1871,  and  passed  with 
the  organization  of  the  National  League  in  1876.  Other  profes- 
sional baseball  leagues  and  associations  were  formed  in  the  succeed- 
ing years,  but  of  all  these  the  American  League,  launched  in  1900, 
has  proved  the  only  great  rival  of  the  National  League.  Despite 
the  many  changes  in  rules  and  players,  the  game  has  lost  none  of 
its  powers  of  attraction,  and  the  "craze,"  if  it  may  so  be  called, 
has  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  1912  records 
of  the  two  major  leagues  were  as  follows: 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE 


u 
if 


New    York 

Pittsburgh     8 

Chicago 13 

Cincinnati     «...  8 

Philadelphia     5 

St.    Louis 7 

Brooklyn     6 

Boston    S 


Games   lost. 


I 

s 


i 


-a 

* 

a 
a 
C 

a 

... 

v 


I 


.9 

? 


a 

J? 

5 

o 
o 


c 
o 

8 


g 

8 


«  [   «   I 


48       60       69       78       79       90       95     101 


v 


12 

9 

16 

17 

15 

16 

18 

103 

.682 

13 

11 

14 

15 

14 

18 

93 

.612 

9 

— _ 

11 

10 

16 

17 

17 

92 

.609 

11 

10 

8 

13 

16 

11 

75 

.490 

8 

10 

14 

11 

13 

12 

73 

.480 

7 

7 

9 

11 

10 

12 

63 

.411 

8 

5 

6 

9 

It 

13 

58 

.379 

4 

5 

11 

10 

10 

9 

62 

.340 

Club  batting  average  New  York,  .886  per  cent. 
Chicago,  .372  per  cent. 


Individual  batting,  Zimmerman, 
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AMERICAN  LEAGUE 


1 

o 

n 

c 

o 

a, 
"5 

3 

••* 
& 

8 

•*< 

.a 
U 

s 

"5 
t 

u 

u 

* 

Q 

as 

3 

en 

t. 
o 

> 

u 

c 

o 

Per  cent 

10 
7 
6 

11 
6 
6 
2 

12 

18 
9 

4 
8 
8 
7 

15 

7 

12 
8 
9 
6 
5 

16 
13 
10 

11 
8 
9 
9 

11 

18 
14 
U 

9 
7 
8 

15 
14 
13 
14 
13 

9 
6 

84 

17 
14 
16 
13 
16 
13 

13 

101 

19 
15 
17 
13 
13 
16 
9 

102 

10*     .691 

91     JS89 

90     J92 
78     J507 
73     .490 

»      451 
53      .344 

50     .339 

47 

61 

6* 

76 

78 

Club  batting  average,  Philadelphia,  .282  per  cent.     Individual  batting,  Cobb,  De- 
troit, .410  per  cent. 


RECENT  WORLD'S  SERIES 


Year 


Winner 


League 


Loser 


League 


Games  Played 


Won 


1907  Chicago 

1908  Chicago 

1909  Pitteburgfo, 

1910  Philadelphia 

1911  Philadelphia 

1912  Boston 


N.  L. 

Detroit 

A.  L.             i 

\           O-itie 

N.  L. 

Detroit 

A.  L.              i 

I           1 

N.  L. 

Detroit 

A.  L.              i 

\           3 

A.  L. 

Chicago 
New  York 

N.  L.             i 

L           1 

A.  L. 

N.  L.              4 

1            2 

A.L. 

New  York 

N.  L.             i 

1           3-1  tie 

The  1912  records  of  the  leagues  forming  "Class  A"  of  the 
National  Association  of  Professional  Baseball  Leagues  were  as 
follows : 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE 


W. 


L. 


P.C. 


W. 


L.     I     PC 


Toronto    . 
Rochester 
Newark    . 
Baltimore 


91  62  .596  Buffalo     ....  71  78 

86  67  .662  Montreal    ...  71  81 

80  72  .527  Jersey  City..  79  84 

74  75  .497  Providence..  63  87 


.477 
.4C7 
.455 
.431 


THE   WESTERN   LEAGUE 


W. 


L. 


P.C. 


Denver    99  63  611 

St   Joseph...  94  72  :666 

Omaha   92  71  .664 

Dea  Moines.  82  80  .506 


W. 


Lincoln  .....  83 

Sioux    City..  74 

Wichita    ....  75 

Topeka   61 


P.C 


109 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 


W. 

L. 

P.C. 

W. 

L. 

P.C. 

Minneapolis. 

Columbus    . . 
Kansas  City. 

106 
98 
98 
86 

60          .636          Milwaukee...           78 

66          .606          St  Paul 77 

68          .590          Louisville   ..           66 
82          .509           Indianapolis            66 

86          .479 

90          .461 

101          .896 

112          .883 

SOUTHERN  LEAGUE 

W. 

L.     |     P.C. 

W. 

L.    1    P.C 

Birmingham 

N.   Orleans.. 
Memphis   * .  • 

84 
79 
71 
69 

52          .615          Nashville     ..           67 
68          .676          M'tgomery...           64 
64          .529           Chatunooga            69 
72          .400          AtlanU    66 

70          .489 
76          .460 
74          .444 
86          .393 

PACIFIC  COAST  LEAGUE 

W. 

L. 

P.C. 

W. 

I1- 

P.C. 

Oakland    . . . 
Vernon    .... 
Los  Angeles . 

120 
118 
110 

83          .691          Portland    ...           85 
83          .587          San  Franc'o.           89 
93          .642          Sacramento.           73 

100          .469 
116           486 
121          .376 

OTHER  CHAMPIONS 


CLASS  B 

League  Club 

New  York  Utica 

Tri-Sute    Harrisburg 

Central     Ft.  Wayne 

New  England  ....Lawrence 

Connecticut   New   Haven 

Indiana-Ill. -Iowa  .  Springfield 

Texas    Houston 

N'thwVn  League  .  Seattle 

CLASS  C 

South    Atlantic    .  .Jacksonville 

Virginia     Petersburg 

Wisconsin-Ill.     . . .  Oshkosh 
Central  Inter nat'l.Duluth 
South    Michigan.. Battle  Creek 
Ohio-Penn.    East   Liverpool 


CLASS  D 

League  Club 

Michigan   Sute . . .  Manistee 

Union    Asso Missoula 

Canadian   OtUwa 

Western  Canada.. Calgary 

Oh  io    Sute Portsmouth 

The    "Mink" Nebraska  City 

Appalachian    Bristol 

Blue    Grass Frankfort 

Carolina  Asso Anderson 

Nebraska   Hastings 

Ill.-Missouri    Lincoln 

The    "Kitty" Clarksville 

Central  Kansas  ..Great  Bend 
South  Central  ...Texarkana 


HEADQUARTERS  OF  NATIONAL  BODIES 

The  National  Base  Ball  Commission.— Chairman— August  Herrmann,  Wiggim 
Slock.  Cincinnati,  O. ;   Secretary— John  E.  Bruce,  Masonic  Temple,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Tne  National  Commission.— August  Herrmann,  of  Cincinnati;  Ban  B.  Johnson, 
of  Chicago;  Thomas  J.  Lynch,  of  New  York. 

National  League.— President— Thomas  J.  Lynch;  Secretary— John  A.  Heydler, 
^CetropoliUn  Tower,  New  York  City. 

American  League.— President— Ban  B.  Johnson;  SecreUry— Robert  McRoy, 
y ishex  Building,  Chicago,  I1L 
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MINOR  LEAGUES 

National  Association  of  Professional  Base  Ball  Leagues.— President  Mkaad 
H.  Sexton,  Rock  Island,  111.;  Secretary— J.  H.  Fan-ell,  Box  214,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Eastern  League.— President— Edward  G.  Barrow,  814-16  St.  James  BnOdi&t, 
New  York.  .    ^  .     • 

Western  League.— President— N orris  O'Neill,  Shields  Aye.  and  tfth  St, 
Chicago,  111. 

American  Association.— Preaidentr-T.  M.  Chivington,  1414  Fisher  Building, 
Chicago,  111. 

Southern   League.— President— W.   M.   Kavanaugh,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Pacific  Coast  League.— President— Thomas  F.  Graham,  Grant  Building,  Saa 
Francisoo,  Cal. 

BICYCLING 

The  bicycle  in  common  use  to-day  is  the  outgrowth  of  both  the 
tricycle  and  the  crude  high-seated  wooden  bicycle.  In  1816  Baron 
Drais  de  Saverbrunn  built  a  bicycle  consisting  of  wheels  attached 
to  a  bar  of  wood  shaped  like  the  body  of  a  horse.  This  vehicle 
was  used  in  European  and  American  cities,  but  gave  way  in  1840 
to  a  wooden  bicycle  with  cranks  and  pedals,  made  by  Kirkpatrick 
McMillan,  a  Scotchman.  In  1855,  M.  Michaux,  a  carriage  builder 
of  Paris  built  a  similar  machine.  A  few  years  later  cycling  be- 
came a  fashionable  pastime  in  France,  and  schools  were  established 
in  that  country  for  instruction  in  riding.  The  desire  to  "wheel" 
soon  spread  to  England  and  the  United  States.  In  the  succeeding 
years  lighter  and  faster  bicycles  were  built,  but  the  natural  im- 
pulse among  riders  to  demonstrate  superiority  in  speed  resulted  in 
the  appearance  of  the  motor  cycle.  In  1874  there  were  20  bicycle 
manufacturers  in  Great  Britain ;  to-day  that  country  supplies 
annually  500,000  machines  valued  at  $20,000,000.  In  the  United 
States  approximately  the  same  number  are  built  each  year.  Due 
to  the  lagging  interest  in  the  sport  in  this  country,  during  the  past 
decade,  bicycles  have  fallen  off  in  numbers  and  values.  The  rec- 
ords established  by  bicycles  and  motor  cycles  in  road  and  track 
competitions  as  compiled  by  the  N.  C.  A.  Board  of  Control  were  as 
follows : 

PROFESSIONAL-MOTOR-PACED   IN    COMPETITION 


1  lm.    6%s.  R.  A.  Walthour...  Charles  River  Park May    a.  Wt 

5  5m.  61s.      R.  A.  Walthour...  Charles  River  Park May    0,1*1 

10  lira.  29%s.  R.  A.  Walthour...  Charles  River  Park May    31,1*1 

15  17m.    3%s.  R.  A.  Walthour...  Charles   River   Park May    31,1*1 

20  22m.  37%a.  R.  A.  Walthour...  Charles  River  Park May    «,  1*1 

25  28m.  14*fcs.  R.  A.  Walthour...  Charles  River  Park May    XL  ** 

20  33m.  52%s.  R.  A.  Walthour...  Charles  River  Park May    XL  »tt 

35  41m.    7%s.  II.  Caldwell Charles  River  Park Sep*,    1.  *• 

40  47m.  H.   Caldwell Charles  River  Park Sept,    1,1*3 

45  52m.  60%s.  H.   Caldwell Charles  River  Park Sept.    I.  1*1 

10  59m.  59s.      H.  Caldwell Charles  River  Park Sept.    1.  1*1 

100       2h.  48m.  ll%s.  H.   Caldwell Revere,     Mass Sept.    1>  1** 

Fastest  mile  in  competition,  1.06%,  R»  A*  Walthour,  Charles  River  Park, 

bridge,  Mass.,  May  31,  1904. 
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PROFESSIONAL  AGAINST  TIME— PACED  RECORDS 


•1  68s.      George    Kramer Los  Angeles June     3,1910 

5        6m.  28%s.  Ray    Duer Los  Angeles June  27,  1909 

10      11m.    6%s.  Ray    Duer Los  Angeles June  27,  1909 

'Ray  Duer  covered  one  mile  in  Ira.  5s.,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  June  27,  1909. 
PROFESSIONAL  AGAINST  TIME-TJNPACED  RECORDS 


Dfet. 


Time 


Holder 


Place 


Date 


1-6  m. 

0.15% 

1-6  m. 
1-2  m. 

o°^ 

1  m. 

1.62 

3  m. 

6.09% 

5  m. 

10.3S 

10  m. 

23.09% 

16  m. 

36.03 

20  m. 

47.08% 

25  m* 

69.13% 

Al   Crebs Salt  Lake  City. 

Iver  Lawson Salt  Lake  City. 

A.  J.   Clarke Saltair    

A.  J.  Clarke Salt  Lake  City, 

E.   A.   Pye Salt  Lake  City. 

Saxon   Williams Salt  Lake  City. 

W.  W.  Hamilton. . .  Denver,     Col . . . 
W.  W.  Hamilton... Denver,     Col... 

W.  W.  Hamilton Denver,     Col. . . 

W.  W.  Hamilton...  Denver,    Col... 


4,  1911 
18,  1909 
24,  1966 

2,  1910 
28.  1910 
30,  1909 

9,  1898 

9,  1893 

*>»  ins 

9,  " 


1  hour,  26  miles  600  yards,  W.  W.  Hamilton,  Denver,  July  9,  1898. 


PROFESSIONAL  COMPETITION— UNPACED  RECORDS 


Dist 


Time 


Holder 


Place 


Date 


1-4  m. 
»l-3  m. 
■1-2  m. 
•2-3  m. 
•34  m. 

•1  m. 

5  m. 

6  m. 
10  m. 
15  m. 
20  m, 
26  m. 


0.28% 

0.37% 

0.61% 

.1.14% 

1.21 

1.48% 

6.35% 

9.42% 

20.04% 

33.06% 

43.39 

64.13 


F.   L.   Kramer Vailsburg     May 

P.   O.  Hehir Vailsburg    Oct 

A.  J.   Clarke .Saltair,  Utah Aug. 

P.   O.  Hehir .Salt  Lake  City July 

F.  L.  Kramer Salt  Lake  City July 

P.    O.    Hehir Salt  Lake  City July 

Iver    Lawson Salt  Lake  City July 

Iver     Lawson. ......  Salt  Lake  City Aug. 

John  Bedell Park  Sq.,  Boston Feb. 
umbo  Wells Vailsburg  July 
/alter    DeMara...  Vailsburg    Aug. 

F.    L.    Kramer -New     Haven July 


4,  1902 
2,  1910 

19,  1908 
21,  1911 

5,  1907 
11.  1911 
25,  1906 
24,  1909 
16,  1908 

2,  1911 
24,  1910 
14,  1910 


•Made  in  handicap. 

A  handicap  record  from  scratch  is  recognized  as  competition  record  if  the 
time  made  is  better  than  has  been  made  in  any  scratch  race  of  the  same  distance. 
One  hour,  28  miles  19  yards,  W.  Hedspeth,  Dayton,  O.,  July  31,  1902. 

PROFESSIONAL  COMPETITION— TANDEM 


Dist. 


Time 


Holder 


Place 


Date 


1  m.       1.61  Kramcr-Fogler    Vailsburg     Tune  28,  1908 

2  m.       3.50  Fogler-Root Vailsburg Sept  23,  1911 

5  m.       9.50%       Mayer-Clarke   Saltair     June  28,  1908 


N.  C.  A.  CHAMPIONS,  1911 

professional  sprint— Frank  L.  Kramer.    Held  since  1901. 
Professional  paced—Elmer  I*  Collins.   Held  sinos  l&Kk 
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AMATEUR  COMPETITION-UNPACED 


Dist. 


Time 


Holder 


Place 


1-6  m. 
•1-3  m. 
•1-2  m. 
•3-4  m. 

•1  m. 
3  m. 
5  m 

10  m. 

15  m. 

20  m. 

25  m. 

30  m. 

40  m. 

50  m. 

75  m. 
100  m. 


.20% 

.38V 
.56' 

1.341 
1.561 

10.11% 

21.23 

35.32 

46.40% 
1.00.39 
1.13.36 

2.05.00% 
3.30.36% 
4.57.24% 


P.    Lawrence .Vailsburg Sept.  5, 

W.   S.   Fenn Hartford    Sept.    3, 

W.   DeMara Salt   Lake   City Aug.  20, 

W.  DeMara Ogden,    Utah Inly  n, 

J.  B.  Hume .Salt  Lake   City July  28, 

A.    Carter Ogden.    Uuh Aug.    2, 

Edw.    Mayer Salt  Lake  City Aug.  12. 

".  P.  Linley..-....New    Haven May  90, 

r.  H.   Collett.....New  York  City...... May  38, 

E.    Stauder New    Haven Aug,    5, 

Ed.  W.  Forrest... Vailibnrg    Jury   28, 

~.   P.  Tacobson... .New   York  City..... Ang.  25, 

.  P.  Tacobson...  .New    York   City Ang.  25, 

.  P.  Jacobson....New   York   City Ang.  25, 

V.  Torrenee .New   York   City Ang.  25, 

W.    Torrenee New   York   City Ang.  25, 


h 

E, 

Ed 

t 


•Made  in  handicap. 

1  hour,  24  miles  1,472  yards,  George  H.  Collett,  New  York  City,  May  80,  1988. 


AMATEUR  AGAINST  TIME— UNPAGED 


Dist. 


Time 


Holder 


Place 


1-6  m. 

.16% 

1-3  m. 

.33% 

1-2  m. 

.53% 

3-4  m. 

1.23% 

1  m. 

1.65 

3  m. 

6.25% 

5  m. 

11.00 

Frank    Cayanagh. . . . Vailsburg     

A.   B.   Simons. ...... .Deming     

P.  Lawrence Salt  Lake  City. 

P.   Lawrence Saltair,     Utah.. 

Parley  Giles -...Saltair,     Utah.. 

Parley    Giles Salt  Lake  City. 

Parley    Giles .Ogden,    Utah.. 


July  3,itn 
lay  S8,18N 
.Ang.  8. 1M 
.Aug.  IS. 

.Ang.    4, 
.Aug.  28, 


AMERICAN  ROAD  RECORDS  COMPETITION— AMATEUR 

(Under  N.  C  A.  Rules) 


Dist. 


Time 


Holder 


Place 


Due 


1-4  m. 
1-2  m. 

0.38% 
L23 

1  m. 

2.02 

2  m. 

8  m. 

5  m. 
10  m. 
15  m. 

4.66% 
7.21 
12.28% 

23.53 
34.47% 

20  m. 

53.20 

25  m. 

50  m. 

60  m. 

100  m. 

1.03.10 

2.21.18 
2.46.00 
5.06.12 

Jerome  Steinert. ..  Hicksrille,    L.    I Sept.    8.  TBI 

S.  R.  Morrison.... Valley  Stream,   L.  I Oct.     t,  1881 

Henry   Snrman) 

R.L.GuthridgeVWeatfield,  N.  J Ang.    8.1881 

S.  C.  Haberle   ) 

ferome  Steinert... Hicksrille,   L.  I ....Sept.    3,1311 

reroute  Steinert... Rye  Beech,  N.  Y Sept.  12,  CM 

J.  B.   Hawkins.... Valley  Stream,  L.  I Nor.    8,280 

Archie    Rawlings .  .Tampa,   Fla *Jnly     4.  U6I 

I.    Lewin Valley  Stream,  L.  I.. May  18,18V 


& 


I. 

I 


uly 


M.    Eifler        Valley  Stream,  L. 

erome  Steinert  Valley  Stream,  L.   I Oct.     2,  Hv 

Wm.   F.    Blum.... Chicago,     HI ♦July     4,  WK 

Raymond  Nelson.. Atlantic  City,  N.   T May     3,  081 

Raymond  Nelson.. Atlantic  City,  K.  J May     3.081 

Thos.   La   Rossa... Floral  Park,  L.  I Sept.  Hi  18Q 


An  unpaced  record  for  10  miles  of  26.37%  was  established  by  Jos.  G»  Kopsky 
at  Grant  City,  Staten  Island,  Sept.  17,  1911. 

An  unpaced  road  record  for  15  miles  of  43.29,  was  established  by  John  BeeH 
at  Valley  Stream,  L.  I.,  Aug.  28,  1909. 

Professional    unpaced   road   records   were   established   in    a   time   trial  at  D* 
Angeles,   Cal.,  by  Fred  T.   Keefe,  Jan.  8,  1911,  as  follows:     X 
60  miles,  2.24.00%;  75  miles,  8.44,00;  100  miles,  6.02.00. 
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AMATEUR  COMPETITION— TANDEM 


Dist 


Time 


Holder 


Place 


Date 


1  m.  1.52%  Hausman-Rutz   .... 

2  m.  4£3  Wilcox-McCormack 

3  m.  5.47%  Wilcox-McCormack 
5  m.  10.15  Wilcox-McCormack 


..Salt  Lake   City Aug.    1,1905 

..Salt    Lake    City July   27,1906 

..Salt  Lake  City June  13,  1906 


N.  C.  A.  AMATEUR  CHAMPIONS,  1911 

Sprint— Prank  Blatz.     Held  since  1910. 

Champions  at  various  distances:  1-4  mile  and  1-3  mile,  Frank  Blatz,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.;  1-2  mile,  Alvin  Loftus,  Providence,  R.  I.;  1  mile,  Frank  Cavanagh, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  2  miles,  Alvin  Loftus;  5  miles,  Carl  F.  Ericson,  Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

OTHER    CHAMPIONS,    1911 

World's  professional  champions,  1911 — sprint,  Ellegaard — motor-paced,  Parent. 
World's  amateur  champions,  1911— sprint,  Bailey— motor-paced,  Meredith. 

SIX-DAY   RACING 

The  first  six-day  cycle  race  was  held  in  New  York  City,  October 
20-25,  1 891.  In  this  event  Martin  covered  1,466  miles,  4  laps. 
Each  year  new  records  were  established  up  to  1908,  when  Mc- 
Farland  and  Moran  made  a  world  record  as  noted  below.  Fifteen 
teams  entered  the  race  last  year,  of  which  nine  finished.  This 
event  was  a  record-breaker  from  the  point  of  attendance,  demon- 
strating in  a  way  that  the  public  has  not  lost  interest  in  closely 
contested  races.  Six-day  contests  are  now  held  in  Buffalo,  Boston 
and  other  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  principal  event  is  held 
in  New  York  City,  where  the  riders  are  in  competition  every 
minute  of  the  142  hours. 

SIX-DAY  RECORD 

2,787  miles,  1  lap,  made  by  McFarland  and  Moran,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  in  Dec,  1908.     (World's  record.) 


COMPLETE    SCORE 

(Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  Dec  11  to  16,  1911.) 

Miles  Laps 

Fogler    and    Clark 2718  9 

Kramer   and    Moran 2718  8 

T>c  Mara  and  Lawrence 2718  8 

Halstead    and    Drobach 2718  8 

Cameron  and  Magin 2718  8 

Fye  and  Collins 2718  8 

Lorcnz  and  Saldow 2718  8 

Hill  and  J.  Bedell 2718  7 

LiBpize   and    Van    Houwaert 2717  6 

The  international  six-day  bicycle  race  held  at  Frankfort,  Ger- 
many, December  14  to  19,  191 1,  was  won  by  Walter  Rutt  and 
Johann  Stol,  the  German-Dutch  team.    They  covered  2,119  miles. 
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BILLIARDS  AND  POOL  * 

The  origin  of  the  game  billiards  is  not  known.  It  was  mentioned 
by  Shakespeare,  and  from  other  indications  it  seems  to  have  been 
popular  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  later  years  the 
game  was  improved  in  France  by  the  addition  of  a  third  ball,  and 
the  flat-pointed  cue.  In  1807,  cue  tips  were  invented  by  Captain 
Mingaud,  a  Frenchman,  and  in  1832  they  were  introduced  in  the 
United  States.  For  a  number  of  years  four  balls  were  used  in  the 
game,  but  in  1873  amateur  and  professional  players  showed  a  pre- 
dilection for  the  three-ball  play.  In  June  of  that  year  the  first 
tournament  for  the  three-ball  championship  was  held  in  New  York. 
The  balk-line  game  came  into  favor  in  1883,  and  in  April,  1885, 
14-inch  balk-line  billiards  was  introduced  in  a  public  tournament. 
Since  that  time  this  restricted  game  has  been  the  standard  among 
professional  players.  Amateurs  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
play  the  regular  three-ball  game. 

Pool  is  played  on  the  same  table  as  billiards,  except  that  corner 
and  side  pockets  are  used,  and  16  balls  are  employed*  Several 
varieties  of  pool  are  played  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  were  the  winners  of  the  important  billiard  and 
pool  championships  held  during  191 1,  as  given  in  "Modern  Bil- 
liards," published  by  The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co,: 


BILLIARD  CHAMPIONS 

World's  professional  champion  18.1  balk-line— Willie  Hoppe.    Held 
16,  1910. 

World's  professional  champion  18.2  balk-line— Willie  Hoppe.     Held 
26,  1910. 

World's  professional  champion  3  cushion  caroms— Alfredo  De  Oro.    Held 
October  12,  1911. 

World's   amateur   champion    18.2    balk-line— Charles    F.    Conklin.      Held 
February  7,  1911. 


IMPORTANT    BILLIARD    GAMES,    1W1 


for    world"! 

ore,  H< 


18.2   balk-line— Willie    Hoppe    defeated    George    Sutton    in 
championship  played  in  New  York  City,  November  28,  191L 
Sutton,  266.     Hoppe— 80— 76-52.     Average  22  16-22.     Sutton—: 
12  $-22. 

Three-cushion    caroms— T.    W.    Daly    vs.    George    W.    Moore,    in    New 
City,  March,  1911.  Score,  Daly,  150;  Moore,  131. 

Three-cushion  caroms— J.   W.   Daly  vs.   Alfredo  De  Oro,  in  New  York 
October,  1911.    Score,  Daly,  146;  De  Oro,  150. 

Three-cushion    caroms— Alfredo    De    Oro    vs.    George    Wheeler,    in 
November,  1911.     Score,  De  Oro,  150;  Wheeler,  109. 


NATIONAL   BILLIARD   LEAGUE,   SEASON   1910-19U 


|  w.  |  i»  |  r.  c 


w. 


L. 


P.  C. 


29 

13 

.690- 

Kansas    City.. 

26 

16 

.619 

Pittsburgh     . . . 

26 

16 

.619 

24 

18 

.671 

Brooklyn  & 

Philadelphia  ..  19 

New    York....  IS 

Boston  •*•••-•••  S 


27 
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NOTABLE   BILLIARD   GAMES 

The  frst  professional  tournament  was  held  in  the  Union  Square  Billiard  Rooms, 
New  York  City,  October  25-31,  I860— Dudley  Kavanaugh,  New  York,  1,000—29.41— 
144;  Philip  Tieman,  Cincinnati,  746—156. 

The  first  formal  amateur  championship,  that  of  Long  Island,  was  held  at  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  19-28,  1869.  Messrs.  Dodge,  Rogers  and 
Wharton  were  prize  winners  in  the  order  named. 

The  first  Slosson  a«d  Daly  tournament  was  held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March 
28th  to  April  1,  1871.  Daly  won  the  play-off,  and  Slosson  the  $25  extra  for  the 
highest  run. 

The  first  championship  of  the  world  was  decided  at  Irving  Hall,  New  York 
City,  June  23-30,  1873.     The  games  were  three-ball  caroms.    Gamier  won  the  title. 

The  first  three-ball  championship  of  America  was  decided  at  Tammany  Hall, 
New  York  City,  November  4-13,  1874.    Vignaux  won  the  title. 

The  first  amateur  championshiD  of  America  was  decided  at  the  New  York 
Racquet  Club,  Ma/  23-28,  1887.    Orvllle  Oddie,  Jr.,  won  the  title. 

The  first  public  balk-line  game  was  played  for  the  world's  championship  at  the 
Central  Music,  Hall,  Chicago,  111.,  March  28-April  6,  1883.     Schaefer  won. 

The  first  world's  championship  at  14.2  was  decided  at  Chickering  Hall,  New 
York  City,  December  1,  1890.     Schaefer,  800—19.51—128;  Slosson,  600—60. 

The  first  world's  championship  at  1M.2  was  played  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Paris, 
France,  February  16-20,  1908.    Vignaux  won. 

The  first  amateur  tournament  at  18.2  was  held  at  Daly's,  New  York  City, 
January  4,  1904,     Poggenburg  won. 

POOL 

World's  professional  champion  continuous  (pool)  pocket  billiards— Alfredo 
De  Oro.     Held  since  Nov.  30,  010. 


IMPORTANT  GAMES  CONTINUOUS  (POOL)  POCKET  BILLIARDS,  1911 

De  Oro  vs.  W.  H.  Clearwater  in  game  in  New  York  City,  Jan.,  1911.  Score, 
De  Oro,  600;  Clearwater,  603. 

De  Oro  vs.  T.  A.  Hueston  in  New  York  City,  March,  1911.  Score,  De  Oro, 
600;  Hueston,  493. 

De  Oro  vs.  J.  R.  Keogh  in  New  York  City,  April,  1911.  Score,  De  Oro,  600; 
Keogh,  642. 

De  Oro  vs.  Charles  Weston  in  New  York  City,  May,  1911.  Score,  De  Oro, 
600;  Weston,  897. 

NOTABLE  POOL  GAMES 

The  first  national  championship  tournament  was  held  at  the  Union  Square 
Rooms,  New  York  City,  April  8-20,  1878.  Winners  in  their  order  were:  G.Dion, 
Knight,  Wahlstrom,  and  J.  Dion. 

The  first  continuous  pool  tournament  was  played  at  Daly's,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  30  to  Feb.  9,  1887.  Frey  and  Malone  played  a  tie  for  first  place.  MaJone  lost 
in  the  play-off. 

BOXING 

Fighting  with  fists,  or  pugilism,  has  undergone  many  changes 
since  the  first  matches  were  held  in  England  two  centuries  ago. 
In  the  bouts  arranged  in  those  days  there  were  no  rules  or  re- 
strictions, wrestling  was  permitted,  and  in  fact  the  contestants  were 
allowed  to  do  almost  anything  to  wear  down  an  opponent.  The 
first  step  toward  encouraging  skillful  boxing  was  made  in  England 
in  1866,  when  the  Marquis  of  (Jueensberry  introduced  rules  pro- 
hibiting rough  tactics,  and  making  a  distinction  between  profes- 
sional and  amateur  fighters.  The  sport  enjoyed  considerable 
(popularity  in  the  United  States  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  when  boxers 
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deliberately  abolished  weight  classes  and  fought  at  weights  that 
best  suited  them.  Championships  were  "decided"  and  claimed  by 
fighters  who  fought  many  pounds  above  or  below  the  fixed  weights 
in  the  various  divisions.  As  yet  little  effort  has  been  made  to 
regulate  the  many  boxers  who  fight  as  bantams,  featherweights, 
lightweights,  welterweights,  and  middleweights.  The  Frawlev  bill, 
which  went  into  effect  in  New  York  on  July  26,  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  a  number  of  athletic  clubs.  Though  many  of  these 
clubs  have  held  weekly  exhibitions,  few  bouts  of  national  impor- 
tance were  staged.  The  following  were  among  the  most  important 
matches  held  during  191 1: 


Date 


Contestants 


R'ds 


Where  Held 


Remarks 


Jan.   9 
Jan.    10 
Jan.    27 
Feb.    9 
Feb.   22 
Feb.  27 
Mar.    3 
Mar.    15 
Mar.   17 
Mar.    28 
Mar.   81 
Apr.  26 
May  11 
May   25 
May  27 
June  3 
June  .8 

July  5 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  22 
Aug.  30 
Sept  5 
Sept.  15 
Sept.  SO 
Oct.  S 
Oct.  5 


Joe  Coster 
Abe  Attell 
Sam  Langford 
Joe  Jeanette 
'Digger  Stanley 
Frank  Burns 
K.    O.   Brown 
Ad    Wolgast 
K.  O.  Brown 
"One  Round"  Hogan 
Johnny  Coulon 
Frankie    Conley 
K.  O.   Brown 
Ad   Wolgast 
Packey   McFarland 
Owen  Moran  (Eng.) 
Geo.    Merasic 
Ad    Wolgast 
Carl    Morris 
Mike    Schreck 
Abe  Attell 
Frank  Burns 
Ad  Wolgast 
"One  Round"  Hogan 
K.   O.   Brown 
Tommy    Murphy 
K.  O.  Brown 
Tommy    Murphy 
Ad     Wolgast 
Frank  Burns 
••Matt   Wells 
Leach  Cross 
Bill  Papke 
•••Jim   Smith 
tAdf  Wolgast 
Owen  Moran  (Eng.) 
Al  Palzer 
Tom  Kennedy 
Sam    Lanp-ford 
Tack  O'Brien 
Sailor   Burke 
Bill   Papke 
K.  O.  Brown 
Matt  Wells 
Sam   Langford 
Joe  Jeanette 
Carl  Morris 

iim   Flynn 
fatt  Wells 
Abe  Attell 
Young  Saylor 
••Battling"  Nelson 
Matt  Wells 
Billy  Donovan 


10  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

12  Boston,    Mass. 

10  New     York 

6  Phila.,    Pa. 

10  New    York 

20  New    Orleans 

10  New    York 

10  New    York 

9  Los    Angeles 

6  Oklahoma     City 

10  New     York 

2  New    York 

10  New    York 

1  New    York 

18  Frisco 

10  New    York 

9  London 
13  Frisco 

9  New    York 

5  New    York 

10  New  York 
10  New  York 
10  New  York 
10  New  York 
10  New  York 
12  Boston 

F  Toronto,  Ont 


No  decision 

Langford  got  decisioi 

Draw 

Draw 

No  decision 

Coulon  got  decision 

No'  decision 

No  decision 

Wolgast  won,  boot 

Morris  won  by 

No  decision 

Wolgast  won 

No  decision 

Brown  won  by 

Wolgast  won,  boot  1 

No  decision 

Papke  declared 

Wolgast  won  by 

Palzer  won  by  knockout 

Langford  won  by  knockout 

No  decision 

No  decision 

No  decision 

No  decision 

No  decision 

Tonns;  Saylor  got  decision 

Wells  won  by  knockont 
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Date 

Contestants 

R'da 

Where  Held 

Remarks 

Oct.  a 

Kid  McCoy 

Jim  Savage 
^Battling*    Nelson 
Willie    Beecher 

4 

New    York 

McCoy  won  by  knockout 

Oct.  11 

10 

New    York 

No  decision 

Oct.  tt 

"Battling"    Nelson 

Pal  Moore 

12 

Boston 

No  decision 

Oct.  20 

1  Louis  de  Popheiu 

^Battling"  Mantell 

10 

New    York 

No  decision 

Oct.  28 

Al   Palter 

"Soldier"    Delaney 

s 

New   York 

Palzer  won  by  knockout 

Oct.  31 

Bob  Moya 
Bill  Papke 
Carl  Morris 

12 

Boston 

Bob  Moya  got  decision 

Nov.  13 

Tack  Geyer 
Abe  Attell 

9 

New   York 

Morris  won,  bout  stopped 

Nov.  16 

• 

Young  Cohen 

10 

New    York 

Attell  got  popular  decision 

Nov.  17 

"One  Round"  Hogan 

K.   O.   Brown 

10 

New    York 

Hogan    got    popular    de- 

Nov. 28 

Mike   Gibbons 

cision 

Willie    Lewis 

10 

New    York 

No   decision 

Nov.  29 

Tom    Kennedy 

Al  Palzer 

10 

New    York 

Kennedy  got  popular  de- 

Nov. 30 

Packey    McFarland 

cision 

Tommy    Murphy 

10 

Frisco 

McFarland   got   decision 

Dec.  7 

Toe  Jeanette 

Tewev   Smith 
Leach    Cross 

3 

New    York 

Jeanette  won  by  knockout 

Dec.  20 

K.  O.  Brown 

10 

New    York 

Cross  got  popular  decision 

Dec.  22 

"One  Round"  Hogan 

Dec  28 

"Battling"    Nelson 
Al   Palzer 

10 

New    York 

Hogan    got    popular    de' 
cision 

Al  Kaufman 

5 

New    York 

Palzer   won   by   knockout 

•English  bantamweight  champion. 
lish  middleweight  champion,  f  Fight 
t French  lightweight  champion. 


••English   lightweight    champion.     ***Eng- 
for    international    lightweight   championship. 


CHAMPIONS  IN  1911 

Heavyweight— Jack  Johnson.  Acquired  the  title  by  defeating  James  J. 
Jeffries  in  the  15th  round,  at  Reno,  Nevada,  July  4,  1910. 

Middleweight— Claimed  by  a  number  of  fighters.  Bob  Moya  is  the  recognized 
champion  since  he  sained  the  decision  over  Bill  Papke  in  their  12- round  bout  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  October  31,  1911. 

Welterweight— Claimed  by  "Honey"  Mellody  of  Boston.  He  did  not  defend 
the  title  in  1911. 

Lightweight—Ad  Wolga.it.  Acquired  by  knocking  out  "Battling"  Nelson  in 
the  40th  round,  at  Richmond.  Cal.,  February  22,  1910. 

Featherweight— Abe  Attell,  who  has  defended  the  title,  and  is  the  undefeated 
champion. 

Bantamweight— Johnny  Coulon.  Acquired  the  title  by  gaining  decision  over 
Frank  Conley  in  the  20- round  bout,  at  New  Orleans,  February  27,  1911. 


A.  A.  U.  BOXING  CHAMPIONSHIPS,  1911 

The  following  were  the  winners  of  championships  in  several 
class  events  held  in  Boston,  April  io  and  n,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Boston  Athletic  Association : 

105-Tb.  Class— John  J.  Fallon  defeated  Frank  Brogan. 
115-lb.  Class— Thomas  Reagan  defeated  W.  Adams. 
125-lb.  Cass— Frank  Hufnagle  defeated  A.  Kaufman. 
18$»lb.  Class— Tames  Tarvis  defeated  Frank  McGarry. 
146»lb.  Class— John  Fisher  defeated  Ted  Hodgden. 
UK*1b.  Class— N.   Boutellier  defeated  John  H.  Craige* 
Heavyweight— John  Serino  defeated  Joseph  B»  Cos. 
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THE  FRAWLEY  LAW 

The  Frawley  Law,  which  went  into  effect  in  New  York  State 
on  July  26,  191 1,  limits  boxing  contests  to  ten  rounds  and  specifies 
that  gloves  worn  by  the  boxers  must  not  weigh  less  than  eight 
ounces.  The  State  Comptroller  is  authorized  to  collect  five  per 
cent  of  the  total  gross  receipts  from  the  sale  of  tickets  to  boxing 
exhibitions.  In  accord  with  the  provisions  of  this  law,  Governor 
Dix  appointed  three  commissioners  to  regulate  and  supervise  box- 
ing contests,  namely  Barton  S.  Weeks,  of  New  York;  Frank  S. 
O'Neil,  of  Binghamton;  and  Major  John  J.  Dixon,  of  Brooklyn. 
Mr.  Weeks  resigned  after  serving  a  short  time.  The  Commission 
reports  annually  to  the  Legislature.  In  contests  held  under  this 
law  the  referee  is  prohibited  from  giving  a  decision,  except  in 
amateur  tournaments. 

BOWLING 

The  American  game  bowling  is  the  development  of  the  English 
"bowls"  or  "skittles,"  played  in  the  colonial  days  on  a  fiat  sur- 
face. It  was  fashionable  in  New  York  about  1732,  when  a 
''bowling-green"  was  laid  out  in  the  locality  known  as  Bowling 
Green,  in  New  York.  The  first  indoor  bowling  match  on  record  in 
the  United  States  was  held  in  New  York  on  January  1,  184a  At 
that  time  there  were  no  rules  governing  the  length  of  alleys  or 
the  size  of  pins,  and  in  1875  representatives  of  nine  clubs  in  New 
York  and  vicinity  formed  a  national  association,  and  adopted  rules 
and  regulations.  The  American  Bowling  Congress,  formed  in  1895, 
holds  annual  championship  competitions  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  The  bowling  enthusiasts  in  the  United  States  are  esti- 
mated at  several  millions.  The  results  of  tournaments  held  during 
the  season  1910-1911,  compiled  by  P.  G  Tackney,  editor  "Bowlers' 
Journal,"  were: 

NATIONAL  BOWLING  ASSOCIATION 


6-men  champion— Bonds*  Cleveland,  O.     Score,  2,969.     2-men  champk       

and  Johnson,  New  Haven,  Conn.    Score,  1,356.    Individual  champion—Joseph  W«    . 
London,  Can.    Score,  694. 

AMERICAN  BOWLING  CONGRESS 

6-men  champion — Flenners,  Chicago.  Score,  2,924.  2-men  champion— W.  Hart- 
lev  and  L.  Seiler,  East  Liverpool,  O.  Score,  1,246.  Individual  champion— J. 
Blouin,  Chicago.     Score,  681. 

MIDDLE  WEST  BOWLING  ASSOCIATION 

6-men  champion— Duff ys,  St  Louis.  Score,  2,900.  2-men  champion  W»  & 
Flenner  and  Chas.  Collier,  Chicago.  Score,,  1,262.  Individual  champion— C  W» 
Ashley,  Sioux  City,  la.     Score,  657. 

CANADIAN  BOWLING  ASSOCIATION 

6-men  champion— Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.,  Toronto.  Score.  SjOM.  2-nsen 
champion— J.  Schwartz  and  W.  J.  Schwartz,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Score,  1407.  Individ- 
ual champion— E.  Sutherland,  Toronto.  Score,  645.  All  events  E»  Sutherland. 
Score,  1,829, 
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FIRST  METROPOLITAN  (N.Y.)   CHAMPIONSHIP  TOURNAMENT 

5-men  champion— Corinthian  No.  8.  Score,  2,951.  2-men  champion— Warner 
and  Siebert.  Score,  1,242.  Individual  champion— M.  Lindsey.  Score,  70S.  All 
events — W.  Heins.     Score,  1,934. 

NATIONAL  BOWLING  ASSOCIATION  RECORDS 

5-men,  three  games — Bonds,  Cleveland,  O.  Score,  2,969.  Made  in  1911.  2-men, 
one  game — John  McGuirk  and  John  Grady.  Score,  623.  Made  in  1908.  >  2-men, 
three  games— George  C.  Kelsey  and  Chas.  Johnson.  Score,  1,366.  Made  in  1911. 
Individual  total,  three  games— Anthony  Prio.  Score,  706.  Made  in  1910. 
Individual  high  score— 288,  Otto  Kallusch.     Made  in  1911. 

WORLD'S    RECORDS 

Individual,  open,  three  games— William  E.  Roach.  Academy  Alleys,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  300,  300,  269;  total,  869   (average  289  2-3),  1906. 

Six  games — Maurice  C.  Wyman,  Columbia  Alleys,  N.  Y.;  245,  278,  267,  280, 
267,  226;  total,  1,543   (average,   257  1-6). 

Head  pin— Oscar  Steinquest,  Riverside  Alleys,  N.  Y.,  118,  1909. 

Individual  tournament,  three  gamesr-Charles  Schaeder,  Amphion  Alleys, 
Brooklyn;  297,  279,  268;  total,  814  (average,  271  1-3),  1907. 

Six  games — Lee  R.  Johns,  Tuxedo  Alleys,  Newark;  279,  268,  248,  277,  277,  279; 
total,  1,628  (average,  271.2),  1909.     In  Kagle  Medal  tournament. 

Seventy-five  games— Fred  B.  Egelhoff,  Palace  Alleys,  Brooklyn  (average.  230.29), 
1906. 

Two-men,  open— M.  C.  Wyman  and  F.  L.  Diederick.  Columbia  Alleys,  N.  Y., 
636. 

Two-men  tournament — McGuirk  and  Grady,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  in  N.  B.  A. 
tournament,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  623,  1908. 

Three  games— G.  C.  Kelsey  and  Chas.  Johnson,  N.  B.  A.  tournament,  1,355, 
1911;   Edwards  and   Dumm,   Columbus,   O.,    December,   21,    1911,   score.  1,385. 

Three-men,  open — Mortimer  Lindsey.  Alex.  V.  Dunbar  and  Glenn  Riddell, 
Columbia  Alleys,  N.  Y.,  757,  1908. 

Five-men,  open,  one  game,  wooden  balls— Algonquins,  Columbia  Alleys,  N.  Y., 
1,176.  1905. 

Four  games— Brooklyn  Interstate  League  team,  Grand  Central  Alleys,  Brooklyn, 
(average,  1,124). 

Five-men  tournament— Howard  Majors,  Chicago,  111.,  1907,  and  Burkes, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1909,  1,207. 

Five-men — Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.  team,  Toronto,  Can.,  3,034,  in 
Canadian  B.  A.  tournament,  1911. 

Five-men— Blink  Togs,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  3,041,  in  Milwaukee  City  Association 
tournament,  1911. 

Five-men  head  pin— Roseville  Athletic  Club,  Iroquois  Alleys,  Newark,  N.  T.. 
646,  1908. 

CHESS 

The  year  191 1  will  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  chess  on 
account  of  the  brilliant  debut  made  by  Jose  R.  Capablanca,  holder 
of  the  Cuban  chess  championship,  in  the  international  masters' 
tournament  held  at  San  Sebastian  last  spring.  The  fame  of  the 
young  Cuban  had  preceded  him,  the  more  so  as  he  had  defeated 
F.  J.  Marshall,  the  United  States  champion,  in  a  set  match,  but 
few  were  prepared  for  the  victory  he  achieved  at  the  Spanish 
watering  place.  It  was  the  first  tournament  of  the  kind  ever  held 
on  Spanish  soil  and  his  success  was  accordingly  popular  among 
the  Latin  races.  Capablanca  visited  the  Argentine  Republic  im- 
mediately after  and  was  lionized  there.  In  the  late  summer  he 
returned  to  Europe  and  made  an  extensive  trip.    Before  his  return 
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to  America  he  despatched  a  challenge  for  a  match  for  the  world's 
chess  championship  to  Dr.  Lasker,  which  up  to  January  I,  1912, 
has  been  declined. 

The  year  also  witnessed  the  conclusion  of  the  series  of  Anelo- 
American  cable  matches  for  the  international  trophy  of  the  late 
Sir  George  Newnes,  which  resulted  in  favor  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Second  International  Congress,  held  at  Carlsbad,  Bohemia, 
in  the  late  summer,  was  won  by  Richard  Teichmann,  of  Berlin, 
who,  though  a  veteran,  had  not  scored  a  first  prize  before. 

The  following  were  the  chief  events: 


Lasker-Janowski  Championship  Match  at  Berlin,  Germany— Dr.  Laaker.  8; 
Janowski,  0.     Drawn,  3. 

New  York  National  Tournament— First  price,  F.  T.  Marshall,  10  to  1;  second 

Jrize,  J.    R.   Capablanca,  9%  to  2%;  third  and  fourth  prizes,  0.     Cbajes  and  C. 
affe,  each  9  to  8. 

San  Sebastian  Tournament— J.  R.  Capablanca,  first,  9K  to  4ft;  A.  K.  Rubin- 
stein and  M.  Vidmar,  second  and  third,  each  9  to  6. 

San  Remo  Tournament  at  San  Remo,  Italy — First  prize,  H.  Fahrni  of  Manic*, 
7%  points;  Lowtsky,  second,  7;  Forgacs,  thjrd,  6%. 

Anglo-American  Cable  Match.  (Between  Brooklyn  and  London)— America* 
4;  Great  Britain,  6.  A.  W.  Fox,  R.  T.  Black  and  L.  B.  Meyer,  winners  for 
America;  A.  B.  Hodges  and  G.  J.  Schweitzer,  drawn;  A.  Burn,  V.  L.  Wakltoch, 
F.  D.  Yates,  W.  Ward  and  G.  A.  Thomas,  winners  for  Great  Britain;  EL  E. 
Atkins  and  R.  P.  Micbell,  drawn.  The  record:  played  18,  America*  t;  Great 
Britain,  6;  drawn,  1. 

Marshall  vs.  Leonbardt— at  Hamburg:  Marshall,  2;  Leonhardt,  1;  drawn,  4. 

Tarrasch  vs.  Schlechter — at  Cologne;  Dr.  Tarrasch,  3;  Schlechter,  3;  drawn.  Ml 

Carlsbad  Tournament— R.  Teichmann,  first,  18  to  7;  A.  Rubinstein  and  C 
Schlechter,  second  and   third,  each  17  to  8. 

It  has  been  decided  to  hold  a  New  York  International  Chess  Masters' 
in  October,  1912, 

• 

STATE  AND  SECTIONAL  TOURNAMENTS 

Illinois  State  Tournament— at  Chicago;  first  prize  and  championship,  Jnlisn 
C.  Eppens. 

Indiana  State  Meeting— at  Columbus;  first  prize  and  championship,  J.  W. 
Barnhardt,  Indianapolis,  15  to  3. 

Iowa  State  Meeting— at  Cedar  Rapids;  Lee  Edwards  of  Dunlap,  after  tie 
H.  Burde  of  Clinton,  each  9  to  2. 

New  Jersey  State  Tournament— at  Newark;  J.  H.  White,  Paterson,  first 
and  championship,  4  to  0. 

New  York  State  Tournament — Championship  won_by  Paul  Johner. 

ills; 


New  York  State  Midsummer  Meet— at  Trenton  Falls;  Major 
by  W.  J.  Ferris.  Newcastle,  Del.,  6  points.    Hanham-OUy  Match  won  by 
by  4  to  1;  third  class,  won  by  Israel  B.  Scheiber. 

Pennsylvania    State    Tournament— at   Philadelphia;    S.    Mlotkowslri,   first 
and  championship. 

Western  Championship— at  Excelsior,  Minnesota;   C   Blake  of 
priie  and  championship,   12  points. 

Brooklyn  Championship— R.  T.  Black,  champion    (third  time),  T 
tie  with  M.  Smith. 

Interboro   Chess   League— Staten   Island   C.   C,   first,  6    to  1;   Lyceum  C   C 
aecond,  4^4  to  V&;  Dyker  Heights  C  C,  third,  2  to  4. 

Inter  City  Match— at  Philadelphia;  Manhattan  C.  C,  9;  Franklin  CC.I 

COLLEGE  MATCHES 


2  won,  10  lost 

Triangular   College   League— at   New   York;   Cornell   tied   Pennsylvania, 
with  6;  Brown  scored  0.  M    M     m  —    ..     «. 

Interstate  College  League— C  C  N.  Y.,  first  lift  to  Zft;  N.  Y.   U.» 
8  to  6;  Stevens  Institute,  third,  2%  to  12%. 


mx, 


COLLEGE  ATHLETICS 

Cornell  won  the  thirty-sixth  annual  track  and  field  champion- 
ships of  the  Intercollegiate  Association  .of  Amateur  Athletes  of 
America,  held  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  26  and  27,  191 1,  under 
management  of  the  Harvard  Athletic  Association.  Cornell's  total 
score  was  30 J4  points,  Yale  being  second  with  24 y2,  Michigan  third 
with  24,  and  Pennsylvania  fourth  with  i9?4«  The  meeting  was 
featured  by  the  breaking  of  five  intercollegiate  records.  The  re- 
sults of  the  meet  follow: 

36th  ANNUAL  MEET,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.,  MAY  28-27,  1911 


Event 


Winner 


Time  or 
distance 


100-yard  dash  ... 
220-yard  dash.... 
%-mile  dash  ... 
%-mile  run  .... 

1-mile   run    

2- mile  run  

120-yard  hurdles 
220-yard  hurdles 
Broad  jump  .... 


High  jump  

Pole  vault   

Hammer  throw   ... 
Putting  16-Ib.    shot. 


I 


R. 
R. 
D. 

I. 

G. 
G. 
R. 

k 

P. 
H. 


J. 


C.  Craig,  M. 
C.  Craig,  M. 

B.  Young,  A. 
P.  Jones,  Cor. 
P.  Jones,  Cor. 

S.  Berna,  Cor. 
A.   Chisholm,  Y. 
A,  Chisholm.  Y. 
Holden,  Y.  22  ft.  3%  in. 
W.  Burdick,  Pa. 

C.  Farrier,  Pa. 

W.  Dalrymple,  M.  1.  T. 
S.    Babcock,    Col.,    12    ft 
8%   in. 
if.     Tilley,     D.,     145     ft. 

11%   in. 
J.    Horner,    Mich.,    46    ft. 

7%  in. 


J.   P.  Jones  of   Cornell  won  the   intercollegiate  cross-country 
championship  held  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  Nov.  25,  191 1.     Time— 

Cornell  won  the  team  championship  with  a  total  of  48  points. 

BEST  RECORDS  MADE  IN  I.  C.  A.  A.  A.  COMPETITION 


Event 


Holder 


When    Made 


Time  or 
distance 


100  yard  dash.. 
220  yard  dash. 


%  mile  dash 

1  mile  run........ 

2  mile  run 

120  yard  hurdles. 
220  yard  hurdles.. 
Running    high 

jump    

Running    broad 

jump  

Pol«  vault   

Putting  16-lb.  shot 
Throwing  hammer 


B. 
R. 
B. 
R. 


%  mile  dash L 

i: 

A. 
A. 


J.  Wefers  (Georgetown) 
C.  Craig  (Mich.) 
J.  Wefers  (Georgetown) 
C.  Craig  (Mich.) 
B.  Taylor  (Pa.) 
B.  Young  (Amherst) 
P.  Tones  (Cornell) 
P.  Jones  (Cornell) 
S.  Berna  (Cornell) 

B.  Shaw  (Dartmouth) 

C.  Kraenzlein  (Pa.) 


T.  R.  Moffitt  (Pa.) 

A.  C.  Kraenzlein  (Pa.) 
H-  S.  Babcock  (Columbia) 

J.  J.  Horner  (Mich.) 
.  lL   DeWitt    (Princeton) 


May  30,  1896 
May  27,  1911 
May  80,  1896 
May  28,  1910 
June  1,  1907 
May  27,  1911 
May  27,  1911 
May  27,  1911 
May  27,  1911 
May  29,  1908 
May  28,  1898 

June  1,  1907  6  ft  8^4  in. 


May  27,  1891 
May  27,  1911 
May  27,  1911 
May  81,  1902 


9  4  5  s. 

9  4-5  s. 
21  1-6  e. 

21  1-5  s. 
48  4-5  s. 
48  4-6  s. 
lm.  54  4-6  s. 
4m.  15  24  s. 
9m.  25  1-5  8. 
15  1  5  8. 
23  3-5  s. 


24  ft  4ft  in. 
12  ft  8%  in. 
46  ft  7%  in. 
164  ftL  10  m. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE  CONFERENCE  A.  A. 
Indoor  meet  held  at   Evanston,   111.,   March  26,   1911 


Event 


Winner 


60  yard  dash Hoffman  (Purdue) 

J4    mile   dash Davenport    (Chicago) 

%  mile  dash Davenport    (Chicago) 

1  mile  run Cope   (Illinois) 

2  mile  run Cleveland    (Wisconsin) 

1  mile  relay .' Illinois 

60  yard  high  hurdles Whiting   (Chicago) 

Running  high  Jump Jjg^  ^JSSSS& 

*"• ™» {Sa^SSKlL) 

Putting  the  shot Menaul  (Chicago) 

Points  scored— Chicago,  26;  Illinois,  33;  Minnesota,  14. 


Time  or 
distance 


•  Ms. 

2m.  2  a. 

4m.  SSMl 
10m.  14  s. 


Is. 

|  Tied  at  S  ft  t  a. 

[  Tied  at  12  ft 

ttft  10%  m. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  CONFERENCE  A.  A. 
Eleventh  annual  field  meet  held  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Jane  3,  UU 

The  following  are  the  winners  in  the  various  events: 


Event 


Winner 


100  yard  dash. 
220  yard  dash. 
%  mile  dash.. 
%  mile  run... 

1  mile  run.... 

2  mile  run. 


Discus  throw 
Hammer  throw  ... 
Putting  the  shot. 


Wesson  (Notre  Dame) 
Wilson   (Coe) 
Davenport  (Chicago) 
Davenport  (Chicago) 
Johnson  (Missouri) 
Steele  (Missouri) 
Illinois 

Nicholson   (Missouri) 
Kirksey   (Missouri) 
Allen  (Cal.) 


1  mile  relay 

120  yard  high  hurdles.... 

220  yard  low  hurdles 

Running  broad  jump 

m«h  """»  {&ionCaLouri) 

_,  ,          fi  iCoyle   (Chicago)  1 

Pole  vault .{Murphy   (Illinois)  V 

(Graham   (Illinois)  ) 


Roberts  (Missouri) 
Pierce  (Wisconsin) 
Menaul    (Chicago) 


\ 


10  24  s. 

22  44*, 

42  24  s. 

1m.  «Ma, 

4m.  17  4-6*. 

t«n.6*B. 

SolHi 

16  2-6a> 

S44i 

22  ft.  lift. 

Tied  at  6  ft  t 

%  in- 

Tied  aft  22  ft 

121ft  16%  ta. 
141  ft/lm. 

ttttSia. 

Missouri  won  the  greatest  number  of  points,  26. 


BEST  INTERCOLLEGIATE  CONFERENCE  A.  A.   RECORDS 


imi  «r/i  A*ah         J  C.  A.  Blair  (Chicago) 
10ft  yard  dash J  w  w  May8  (Chi£go) 

220  yard  dash Archie  Hahn  (Michigan) 

J4  mile  dash I.  N.  Davenport  (Chicago) 

%  mile  dash I.  N.  Davenport  (Chicago) 

1  mile  run A.  F.  Baker  (Oberlin) 

•  miv  ra«  J  F.  A.  Rowe  (Michigan) 

1  mile  rua IE.  T.  Steele  (Missouri). 


May  80,  1208  I 
Tune  1.  1W7  J 
May  90,  1201 
une  4,  1210 
une  4,  1210 
une  4,  1210 
[une  8, 1206  I 
[une  2,  1211  f 


844a. 

42  44  a. 
m.RMfc 
214-is. 
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Event 


When  Made 


Time  or 
distance 


1  mile  relay Leland  Stanford 

UO  y„d  hurd.es..  j  *;  £  gSSMg*g»> 

220  yard  hurdles.,  r.  Fletcher  (Notre  Dame) 
Running    broad 

jump   F.  H.  Allen  (Cal.) 

High  jump  W.  French  (Kansas) 

Pole  vault   L.  Samse  (Indiana) 

Discus  throw J.  C.  Garrels   (Michigan) 

Hammer    throw...  H.  L.  Thomas  (Purdue) 

Putting  the  shot..  Ralph  Rose  (Michigan) 


June  4,  1910 

May  31,  1902  I 

Tune  2,  190w  f 

June  4,  1910 

Tune  3,  1911 

June  4t  1910 

Tune  2,  1906 

fune  3,  1905 

Tune  4,  1904 

[une  4,  1904 


3m.  23  1-5  a. 
15  2-5  a. 
24  4-6  a. 

23  ft.  1  in. 

6  ft.  %  in. 

12  ft.  4%  in. 

140  ft.  2%  in. 

157  ft.  1  in. 

47  ft.  VA  in. 


INTERNATIONAL  INTERCOLLEGIATE  COMPETITION 

The  fourth  dual  meet  between  the  combined  teams  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  representing  Great  Britain,  and  Harvard  and 
Yale,  representing  the  United  States,  was  held  in  London,  Eng- 
land, on  July  11,  191 1.  The  British  athletes  won  the  series.  So 
far  each  country  has  won  two  of  the  series.  These  series  do  not 
decide  any  national  records  inasmuch  as  they  are  confined  to 
students  of  the  four  above-mentioned  universities,  but  are  of  gen- 
eral interest  since  they  represent  the  first  continuous  effort  to  main- 
tain athletic  competitions  between  representative  universities  of 
England  and  America.  Two  international  intercollegiate  records 
were  broken  at  the  last  meet     The  results  follow: 


Event 


Winner 


Time  or 
distance 


100  yard  dash 

440  yard  dash.... 
880  yard  dash.... 

1  mile  run 

8  mile  run 

120  yard  hurdles. 
Hammer  throw  . 

Broad  jump 

High  jump 


MacMillan  (C.) 
Black    (C.) 
Preble   (H.) 
Baker  (C.) 
Taylor   (O.) 
Chisholm  (Y.) 
Putnam   (O.) 
Holden  (V.) 
Canfield  (H.) 


10  1-5  s. 

49  4-6  a. 

lm.  66  1-6  s, 

4m.  27  3-6  a. 

9m.  29  1-5  s. 

15  2-5  s. 

151  ft.  6  in. 

22  ft.  9H  in. 

5  ft.  11%  in. 


Wins,  Cambridge,  8;  Oxford,  2;  Harvard,  2;  Yale,  2.    Total,  Oxford-Cambridge, 
6;  Yale-Harvard,  4. 


BEST  RECORDS  MADE  IN  INTERNATIONAL  COMPETITION 


Event 

Holder 

When    made 

Time  or  distance 

Schick  (Harv.) 

1904 

9  4-6  s. 

Davidson   (Camb.) 

1899 

49  2-5  a. 

Workman  (Camb.) 

1901 

lm  66  8-5  a. 

Gregson  (Camb.) 
Taylor  (Oxford) 

1904 

4m.  21  1-6  a. 

Two   mile  run.... 

1911 

9m.  29  1-6  s. 

120  yard  hurdles.. 

Chisholm  (Yale) 

1911 

16  2-5  a. 

Running    broad 

Vassel  (Oxford) 

1899 

23  feet 

Running    high 

Hammer  throw... 

Spraker  (Yale) 
Shevlin  (Yale) 

1901 
1904 

6  ft  1%  In. 
162  ft  8  in. 
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CRICKET 

Cricket,  a  close  second  to  football  in  popularity  in  England,  was 
played  by  the  schoolboys  in  the  seventeenth  century  with  a  small 
bat  or  stick.  In  the  midddle  of  the  eighteenth  century  rules  govern- 
ing the  game  were  promulgated  by  the  Marvlebone  Cricket  Club 
of  London.  The  game  has  a  considerable  following  in  the  United 
States,  and  there  are  cricket  leagues  and  associations  in  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  and  other  large  cities.  The  results  of  a  few 
of  the  important  games  played  in  this  country  in  191 1  were  as 
follows : 

NEW  YORK  AND   NEW  JERSEY  CRICKET  ASSOCIATION 


Club 

Played 

Won 

Lost 

Drawn 

!« 

8 

8 
8 
8 

8 

6 
4 

6 
2 
0 

0 
2 

S 
6 
6 

1 
2 
0 
0 
2 

ion 

.m 

Mm 

INTERSTATE  CRICKET  LEAGUE 
(Formerly  R.   1.  and   Mass.   Cricket  League.) 


Club 


Played 


Won 


Lost 


Drawn! 


Pawtucket 
Fall   River 
Providence 


8 
8 
8 


7 
2 
2 


0 
6 


1 
1 
0 


im 


points  for  a  win,  50  points  for  a  draw. 


»100 


MIDDLE   WEST  CRICKET   LEAGUE 


Club 

Youngstown  

Pittsburgh     

Akron  

Britannia    


Played 


Won 


Dra 


6 
6 
6 
6 


6 
2 
2 
2 


0 

s 

4 
4 


1 

1 


11 

% 
4 
4 


MASSACHUSETTS  CRICKET  LEAGUE 


Club 


Won 


Lost 


Drawn 


United   Shoe   Machinery. 

Brockton    

West    India 

West  India  Wanderers.. 

Boston     

Needham     

Canton    

Everett     

West  India  Athletics.... 
Carribean     


P.  C 


14 

2 

1 

12 

5 

0 

11 

6 

1 

11 

6 

0 

10 

6 

I 

7 

10 

6 

11 

• 

5 

12 

0 

4 

IS 

0 

S 

IS 

1 

jtii 
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CONNECTICUT  CRICKET  ASSOCIATION 


Club 


Played 

Won 

Lost 

Drawn 

Poin 

12 

10 

1 

1 

21 

11 

7 

4 

1 

15 

11 

3 

S 

0 

0 

10 

2 

8 

0 

4 

Bridgeport 

Norwalk  .. 
Stamford 
Shelton     . . 


TOUR  OF  BERMUDA  CRICKET  TEAM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(By  H.  H.  Cornish,  Editor,  "American  Cricketer.") 

July  6  and  7.  At  Manheim— Germantown  C.  C,  first  innings,  128;  second 
innings,  167.    Bermuda,  first  innings,  107:  second  innings,  110. 

July  8  and  10.  At  St.  Martinis— Philadelphia  C.  C,  first  innings,  145;  second 
innings,  117.    Bermuda,  first  innings,  2U7;  second  innings,  56  for  one  wicket. 

July  11  and  12.  At  Manheim — Bermuda,  first  innings,  188;  second  innings,  147. 
Pilgrims,  first  innings,  202;  second  innings,  94  for  six  wickets. 

July  14  and  15.  At  Haverford— All-Bermuda,  first  innings,  164;  second  innings, 
180.     All-Philadelphia,  129  and  159. 

July  18.    At  Haverford— Merion  C.  G,  88.    Bermuda,  89  for  one  wicket. 

County  Champion  in  England,  1911— Warwickshire. 


FENCING 

The  following  are  the  191 1  champions  of  the  Amateur  Fencers' 
League  of  America: 

NATIONAL  CHAMPIONS 


Foils 


Duelling  Swords     [  Sabres 


G.  H.  Breed,  F.  C.  G.  H.  Breed,  F.  C.        A.  G.  Anderson,  N.  Y.  A.  C. 

V.  P.  Curti,  N.  Y.  A.  C.    A.  E.  Sauer,  I.  A.  C.     A.  E.  Sauer,  I.  A.  C 
S.  Hall,  F.  C.  J.  W.  Knox,  I.  A.  C.   J.  W.  Knox,  1.  A.  C 

A.  F.  L.  A.  Three  Weapon  Trophy— A-  V.  Z.  Post,  G.  H.  Breed,  A.  W. 
de  la  Poer. 

Novice  Foil  Competition.    Won  by  A.  N.  Clough. 

Team  Championships— Sabres— A.  F.  L.  A.  Trophy.  Won  by  New  York 
Athletic  Club:  C.  A.  Bill,  V.  P.  Curti,  A.  G.  Anderson. 

Team  Championships— Foils— Won  by  New  York  Athletic  Club:  W.  L.  Bowman, 
V.  P.  Curti,  J.  E.  Gignoux. 

Team  Championships— Duelling  Swords— Sallying  Swords— Saltus  Cup— Won  by 
New  York  Athletic  Club:  J.  E.  Gignoux,  V.  P.  Curti,  W.  L.  Bowman. 


FOOTBALL 

Football  became  popular  in  England  in  the  early  centuries* 
Its  origin  cannot  be  traced  to  any  one  country  or  people.  The 
Romans  and  Greeks  played  a  game  resembling  football,  while 
the  Chinese  are  credited  with  playing  a  like  game  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  Puritanism  is  said  to  have  hampered  the  progress  of 
football  in  England  up  to  1849,  when  it  was  first  introduced  in 
the  English  universities.  In  the  United  States  its  promoters  met 
-with  greater  success,  and  as  early  as  1840  football  was  played 
at  Yale.     In  1873  ru*es  *or  playing  the  game  were  adopted  at 
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a  convention  of  representatives  of  four  eastern  colleges.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  continuous  evolution.  Interest  in 
the  game  is  restricted  almost  wholly  to  matches  among  universi- 
ties, colleges,  and  schools.  There  is  no  national  association,  and 
no  championships  are  decided.  The  following  are  the  results  of 
principal  games  played  during  the  past  season: 

GAMES  PLAYED  BY  COLLEGES 


Colleges 


Games 
won 


Points 
won 


Games  Points 

lost    I    lost 


Games 
tied 


Principal 


Eastern  Games— 
Yale 7 


Harvard 


Princeton 


Pennsylvania   . . . 

Cornell    

Dartmouth  

Brown    

Syracuse    

Army    ........... 

Navy    

Amherst    

Andover  

Bucknell     

Carlisle   

Exeter  

Holy   Cross 

Lafayette   


8 


6 


3 

6 

11 


161 


179 


131 


101 


8        «132 


178 


57 


88 


34 


40 
87 

288 


69 

78 


142 


3 


1 
3 


2 
5 


16 


15 


84 


52 


22 


53 


63 


11 


11 


58 


35 

41 

49 


46 

72 


47 


0 
1 


2 

0 


Yale,  0— Army,  fc 
Yale,  8— Princeton.  C 
Yale,  0— Harvard,   0. 
Harvard,    •— Prinu,   8 
Harvard,  15— Car.,  11 
Harvard,    0— Yale,   t 
Princeton,  0— Navy,  t 
Prin.,  8— Harv.,   8 
Prin.,  £— Dart.,  0 
Prin.,  6— Yale,  3 
Penn.,  0— Brown.  C 
Penn.,  6— Pa.  St.,  22 
Penn.,  0— Carl..    IS 
Penn.,    9— Mich.,    12 
Penn.,   21 — Corn..    * 
Cora.,  0— Pa.   St*  5 
Corn.,  15— Was..  14 
Corn.,    6— Mich..     • 
Corn.,   0— Chicago,  C 
Corn.,   9    Penn>.    21 
Dart..  1— Holy  Cross.* 

Forfeited 
Dart,  0— Prin.,  3. 
Dart,    8— Harv.,    5 
Brown,   6— Harv.,    31 
Brown,    0— Yale.     15 
Brown,   6 — Penn..    • 
Brown,    5— CarL.     12 
Syracuse.  0— Yale,   12 
Syracuse,  8 — Mich..  C 
Syra.,    12-CarU    U 
Syra.,  6— Ohio  State.  9 
Army,  S— Yale.  • 
Army,    0— G'town,    • 
Army,    0— Navy.     3 
Navy,  0— Princeton,  f 
Navy,  0— Penn.  St-.  • 
Navy,    3 — Army.    0 
Amh.,    0— Harv.,    11 
Amh.,    8— Dart..    IS 
Amh.,    0— Wms.,     8 
Andover,  28— Exet..  6 
Bock.,   3— Array,    90 
Buck.,    0— Laf.,    6 
Carl.,    18— Harv..    » 
Carl.,    18— Penn..    0 
Carl.,   12— Brown.   * 
Carl.,    11— Syra-.    IS 
Exeter.    5 — And..   23 
H.   Cross.  0— Yale.  * 
H.  Cross,  0— Harv.,  8 
H.  Cross,  ©— Prin^  39 
H.  Cross,  0— Dart..  I 

Forfeited 
Laf.,    € — Pom.,    38 
Laf.,   10— Syra^   • 


GOLF 
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Colleges 


Games 

won 


Points 
won 


Games 
lost 


Points 
lost 


Games 

tied 


Principal  Games 


Lehigh  ... 
New  York. 


Penn.  State....*.* 


Swarthmore    ....  6  86  1  23 

Trinity    6  107  0  81 

Tufts    3  66  3  66 

VUlanora 0  6  5  94 

Williams  8  44  4  73 

Middle  Western  Games— 

Chicago    5  67  1  89 

Kansas  4  81  2  44 

Michigan    6  90  1  88 

Minnesota    6  102  0  15 

Missouri     2  64  4  67 

Ohio    6  47  8  89 

Pittsburgh    4  73  3  29 

Wisconsin     4  86  1  17 

Southern  Games— 

Georgetown    ....  7  264  1  81 

.Georgia     6  126  1  28 

Mississippi  6  184  3  66 

Sewanee   6  82  3  74 

Vsnderbilt    8  267  1  9 

Virginia   8  264  2  29 

Association   or  soccer  football   is  played  mainly 
Rugby  game  has  been  introduced  in  the  colleges  in 


6  91  6  82  1  Leh.,  6— Prin.,   6 

Leh..  0— Army,  20 

1  16  3  42  3  N.  Y.,  3— Yale,  28. 

N.  Y.f  6— Wins.,  8 
N.  Y.,  0-R.  I„  0 

8  190  0  16  1  P.    S.,  22— Penn.,  6 

P.    S.,  6 — Corn.,   0 
P.  S.,  0— Navy,  0 

1  Sw.,  9-U.  of  V.,  8 
Sw.,  4— Laf.,  11 

2  Trin.,    6—  Brown,    6 
Trin.,  14— Weslyn.,  18 

1  Tufts,   0— Brown,   80 

Tufts,  0-WesIyn.,  10 

1  Vil.,  O-Prin.,  31 

Vil.,    0-Pitts.,    12 

1  Wms.,  0— Harv.,  18. 
Wms.,   14— Corn.,   16 
Wms.,  6— Dart..  23 

0  Chi.,  6— Wis.,  0 
Chi..   0-Minn.,    40 
Chi,  6— Wms.,   0 

2  Kan.,   0-Okla.,   8 
2  Mich.,   12— Penn.,  9 

Mich.,    0— Corn.,    6 
Mich.,    9—  Vand.,    8 

1  Minn.,  24— la.,  6 
Minn.,  6— Wis.,  6 
Minn..  11—111.,  0 

2  Mo.,  6— Okla.,  14 
Mo.,  5— Wash.  6 

2  Ohio,  0— Syra.,  6 

Ohio,  fr-W.  Res.,  0 

1  Pitts.,  8—Corn.,  9 

Pitts.,  0-Vil..  12 
Pitts.,  0— Penn.  St,  8 

1  Wis.,  6-Minn.,   6 

Wis.,   12-Ia.,    0 
Wis.,  0-Chi.f  5 

1  G'town,  0— Army.  0 

G'town,  9—  Va.,  0 
G'town,  6— Carl.,  28 

0  Ga.,   0— Vand.,   17 

Ga.,  12— Sews.,  8 

0  Miss.,   0— Vand.,    21 
Miss.,  6— South  U.,  0 

1  Sews.,  8— Ga.,  12 
0  Vand.,  17— Ga..  0 

Vand.,    8— Mich.,    9 
Vand.,  18—  Ky.   St.,  0 
0  Va.,    8—  Swart.,    9 

Va.,  28— U.  of  N.  C,  0 


on   the   Pacific   Coast.     The 
recent  years. 


GOLF 

Golf  has  been  popular  in  Scotland  since  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  originated  in  that  country,  and  "for  many  years  was  indulged 
in  principally  by  well-to-do  persons.  Its  fascinating  powers  grad- 
ually won  over  the  sport-loving  people  of  other  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  and  in  1873  Canada  organized  its  first  golf  club.  In 
1890  the  game  found  its  way  into  the  United  States.    Since  that 
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time  the  game  has  made  considerable  progress  in  this  country. 
Many  acres  of  ground  are  given  over  to  public  and  private  golf 
links  in  most  towns  and  the  suburbs  of  large  cities.  The  follow- 
ing  were  the  championship  and  other  important  games  decided 
in  1911,  as  compiled  by  Arthur  Pottow,  editor  "Golf  Magazine": 

AMERICAN  AMATEUR  CHAMPION 
Harold  H.  Hilton.    (English.)    Defeated  Frederick  Herreshoff. 

AMERICAN  OPEN  CHAMPION 
J.  J.  McDermott.    Runner  up  M.  J.  Brady. 

FOREIGN  CHAMPIONS 

Great  Britain   Amateur,   Harold   H.   Hilton. 

Great  Britain  Professional,   H.    Vardon. 

Canada  Open,  Charles  Murray. 

French  Open  Amateur,  Charles  Evans,  Jr.  (American.) 

STATE  CHAMPIONS 

Connecticut,  R.  H.  Hovey;  Florida,  J.  R.  Hyde;  Florida  Open,  Alex  Santa; 
Iowa.   William  M.  Sheehan;   New  Jersey,  Jerome  D.  T ravers;   North   and   S 
Carolina,  C.  C.   Allen;   Ohio,   Russell   S.   Jones;   Rhode   Island,  C    H. 
Texas,  R.  H.  Connerly;  Vermont,  Alex  Smith. 

SECTIONAL  CHAMPIONS 

Eastern   Professional,   Alex   Smith;    Long  Island,   J.    Deverean   Lord: 
politan    (N.    V.),  Jerome   D.   Travers;    Southern,    W.    P.    Stewart;    South w 
Dr.    Vance;   Trans-Mississippi,    Harry   G.    Leag;   United   North   and   South 

ickel; 


Gilbert  Nichols;  Western  Amateur,  Albert  Seckel;  Western  Open,  Robert 
Wertern  Indoor,  Joseph  LeDuc;  White  Mountains  Amateur,  Mason  Phelp*. 

WOMEN  CHAMPIONS 

National,    Miss    Margaret   Curtis;    Canada    and    Great    Britain.    Mis* 
Campbell;    Eastern,    Mrs.    R.    H.    Barlow;    Indiana,    Mrs.    Benjamin    S 
Metropolitan,    Miss    Lillian    B.    Hyde;    Southern,    Mrs.     Rog ers-Smirli : 
Miss  Caroline    Painter. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  CHAMPIONS 

Eastern     Intercollegiate;     George     Stanley,     Yale-     Western 
Fraser  Hale,  New  Trier. 

HORSE  RACING 

The  following  list  of  best  running  records  in  America  has  been 
obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  the  New  York  "Morning  Tele- 
graph" : 

BEST  AMERICAN  RUNNING  RECORDS 

1-4  mile— Bob  Wade.  4.  Butte.   Mont.,  Aug.  20.  1800.  ft.Jltt. 
3-8  mile— Atoka.  6,  105,  Butte.  Mont.  Sept.  6,  1906,  0  3*,^. 
3%  furlongs— Calisse,  2,  123,  Juarez,  Jan.  17,  1911,  0.39%. 

1-f  mile— Geraldine,  4,  122,  Morris  Park  (straight  course),  Au*>.  SO,  lfj»\  &« 
Bessie  Macklin,  3,  100,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Oct.  8,  UN,  0i46& 
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t  Park,  Ma]rjl,alt08.  0JS1.  _ 

5*  mile— Maid  Marian,  4,  111,  Morris  Park  (straight  course),  Oct.  9,  ISM, 
AMf4.    Tern's  Trick.  3,  97,  Oakland,  Cal.,  Dec  29,  1010.  0.68. 

&U  furlongs— Plater,  2,  107.  Morris  Park  (straight  count),  Ocl.  21,  1902,  1-02% 
Lady  Irma,  i,  87,  Lo«  Angeles.  Dec.  28,  1908,  1.0*%. 

f  furlonga-Kinmon.  a.  1S9,  Sheepshead  Bay  (C.  I.  J.  C),  Futurity  course. 
Tunc  U,  1991,  1.08  Artful,  2,  130,  Morris  Park.  Eclipse  count,  Ocl.  15.  1804,  1.08. 
lack  Allan,  4.  137,  Belmont  Park  (straight  count).  May  IB.  1908.  1.08%.  Dick 
Welles,  I,  109,  Chicago  (Washington  Park).  June  30,  1903.  1.11%.  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  2.  R,  Worth,  Oct.  27,  ISA,  1.11%,  Roseben.  1,  14T.  Belmont  Park,  Oct. 
*,  1906.  1.11%.  Nimbus,  8,  109,  Empire  City,  Aug.  18,  1908,  1.11%  Glorio,  3,  104, 
Lo.    Angeles,    Dec.    11,    1908.    1.11%.      Chapultepec,    2,    111,    Loi    Angeles.    Dec. 

'  6%  furfongs— Lady  Vera,  2,  90.  Belmont  Park,  Oct.  18.  190G  (straight  course), 
LIB*.  Voorhees,  1,  86,  Belmont  Park,  Oct.  IT,  1908  (short  course).  1.17%. 
Oxford.  1,  118.  Belmont  Park,  Oct.  IE.  1906,  1.18%.  Mandarin.  8.  98,  Belmont 
Park,  May  IT.  1906  (straight  course),  1.18.  Brookdale  Nymph,  4,  114.  Belmont 
Park,  Oct.  14,  190T,  L17%.  Martinmas,  4.  91,  Coney  Island.  Sept.  7,  1904.  1.18%. 
Mineola,  3,  103.  Cone*  Island,  July  6,  1204,  1.1!%.  Aeronaut.  3.  107,  Belmont 
Park.  Oct.  9    ltot,  118%. 


Ta  ^le^oaebent*D^12S.  Belmont  Park,  Ot 


J,   ia,   oeimoni  ran,  ucr.    10,  i*mj   ;mairj   course/,  l.ia.     neua 

Park.  July  8.  1900  (straight  course),  1.23%.    Perverse.  2,  119, 

Oct.  11.  1905  (straight  course).  1.1!%.    Halifax,  8,  119,  Sheepshead 


Edward 
Sept.   1, 


HEAT  RACES 

U  mile— Sleepy   Dick,  a,  Kiowa,  Kan.,   Not.  »,  1838.  0.21%-O.22%. 

SS  mile— Boh  Wade,  4,  Butte,  Mont.,  Aug.  16,  1890,  O.Be%-0.26%. 

%  mile—Bogus,  a.  113,  Helena.  Mont.,  Aug.  22,  18B8.  0.48-O.4S.  telipse,  Jr,  4, 
Dallas,  Texas,  Nov.  1,  1890,  0.48—0.48—0.48.  Bill  Howard  8,  111,  Anaconda.  Mont,, 
.Aug.  IT,  ISSe,  0.4T%— 0.48%. 

i-t  mile— Kittle  Pease,  4,  81,  Dallas,  Texaa,  Nov.  1,  1887,  1.00—1.00.  Fox,  4, 
US,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Oct  11,  1811,  1.00%— 1.01%. 
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%    mne— Tom   Hayes.    4.    107.    Morris    Park,  June    IT.    1MI    (UniiU    course). 
l.lOti—  Llffl4-      Lil'.ic   S.,    I.,    lift.    Louisville,    Sept.    &,   1883,   1.13U— LUW. 

1  mTle-^dldo.  4.  UT,  Chicago  (Washington  Park).  July  it,  WM.  L41H-..4L 
1  mile  (3  in  6)  ~L' Argentine.  S,   115,  St.   Louis,  June   14,  1S79.  1.43-1.44— L4I\. 
1    1-18    miles— SI ipnlong,    C.    llfi,    Chicago     (Washington    Park),    Sept.     i.    US, 


I.  Ingieside  (P.  C.  J.  C>,  Feb.  18,  1SSS.  l-SC-LSefc. 
miles— Glrnmurr.  \   111,  Sheepsnead   Hay,   Sept.  2S,  1S».  2.10-S.14. 
.lilea—  Palsy    Curly,    a.    US,    Sacramento,    Od.,     Sept.    17.    ISM,    2.41*4— S.4L 
Irs— Miss    Woodford,   4.   107%,    Sheepshead    May,   Sept.    *l),    1S<4,  ZM— JJlls. 
'-     -'--"-"■     ^     -" Cai.,  f  —    *'     '-"■    *"""     


miles-Norfolk,   4.    1IM.    Sacramento.    Cal„    Sept. 
miles— filer. more.  4,  108.  ltaltimore  (Piml* — '    ' 


WINNERS  OF  IMPORTANT  RACES,  UU 

Jacksonville    Handicap,    1    116    mile;,    Tbe    Niggn.    3,    Jacksonville.    Fla.. 
11,  1.45*. 

Florida    Special    Handicap,    1(4     miles.    Aylmer,    4,    Jacksonville,    Flau, 


Toronto   Aut.  Cup  Handicap,  Hi  mile*,   Plate  Glass,  6,  Toronto,   Out-.   Sea*. 
1911,  2.04ft. 

Maryland  S.  F.  Handicap,  1  mile,  Lawtoo  Wiggins,  E,  Laurel,  MiL.  Oct-,  UU. 

Baltimore  Handicap,  1  1-16  mile.,  Lawton  Wigging,  t,  Laurel,  Hi,  OcU  Ml, 

Kentucky  Endurance  Stakes,  4  miles.  Messenger  Boy,  1,  I-ouisville,   Kr-.  OcU 
Mil.  7.14*. 

Hopkins  Selling  Stakes.  1  mile,  Sticker,  4.  Laurel,  Md-,  Oct.,  UU,  1.44%. 
The  Waldcn,  1  mile.  Penobscot,  3,  Pimlico,  Mi,  Oct.  UU,  LUH. 
Washington    Handicap,    IV*    mile*,    Sir    John    Johnson,    I,    Laurel,    lid.,    OcU 


iiiles.  Zeus,  1,  Pimlico, 

dors,  1,  Laurel,  Md.,  Oct..  UU. 
in,  6,  Laurel,  Md.,  Oct.,  UU.  1 


can  Juvenile  Stakes,  8  furlonga,  Isidori,  1,  Laurel,  Md.,  Oct.,  UU,  LK 


IMPORTANT    FOREIGN    EVENTS 

Tbe  English  Derby  held  al  Epsom  Downs,  England,  on  May  11 ,  UU,  «u  *aa 

by    Sunstzr.      Distance.    1U   miles.      Time,   1m.   WHs. 

The  Oaks  Stakes   hela  at  Epsom  Downs,  England,   on  June  a,  UU,  n  w-s 
by  Chcrimoya. 
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WORLD'S  TROTTING  AND  PACING  RECORDS 
(Compiled  by  S.  S.  Toman,  Editor,  "T roller  and  Pacer.") 

TROTTING 

14  mile—  U  hi  an,  blk.  g.,  by  Bingen   (1911),  lo  wagon,  .50(4- 

1  mile— Lou  Dillon,  eh.  m.,  by  Sidney  Dillon   (1903),  1.5814. 

1  1-16  miles— York  Boy,  br.  g„  by  Wilkes  Boy   (1904),  2.1BV. 

Hi  milea— Major  Delmar,  b.  g.,  by  Delmar  (1902).  3.2214. 

HI  milea-Lil*  Young,  ch.   m.,  by   Young  Fullcrlon   (lift),  2.44. 

114  mileB-Rr.  Strong,  gr.  g.,  by  Strong  Boy  (1903),  3.1714. 

!  miles— The  Harvester,  br.  b.,  by  Walnut  Hall  (19101  (first  mile  in 
second  mile  2.06*i),  4-1514. 

3  miles— Nightingale,  ch.  m.,  by  Mambrino  King  (1393)  (first  mile 
second  mile  2.19,  third  mile  2.1414),  6.5614. 

*  miles-Senator  L.,  b.  h.,  by  Dexter  Prince   (IBM),  10.12. 

5  miles— Zombro,  b.  g.,  by  McKinnev   (1902),  12.24. 

0  milea- Longtime,  b.   g.,  untraced   (1885),  10.00. 
10  miles— I'ascal.  blk.   g.,  by  Pascarel   (1S93),  20.16. 
18  miles— Hill,  th.  «.,  untraced   (1886).  58.10. 
20   milea— Capt.    .McGowan,    rn.    h.    untraced    (IS65).    68.85. 
30  milea— Gen.  Taylor,  gr.  h.,  by  Morse  Home  (1ST),  1.11.59. 
£0  miles— Ariel,  br.  m.,  untraced   0846),  3.00.404. 
100  miles— Conqueror,  b.  g.,  by  Latourrtte's  Bellfounder   (1853),  8.55.31 

FASTEST  TROTTERS— CLASSIFIED 

Mare— Lou  Dillon,  ch.,  by  Sidney  Dillon  (1903),  1.5814. 

Geldiafi— Uhlan,  b.,  by  Bingen  (1910),  1.58V 

Stallion— The  Harvester,  br.,  by  Walnut  Hall  (1910),  2,01. 

Yearling,  colt— Wilbur  Lou,  b.,  by    KJimcv   Uii   (1910),  2.191*. 
Yearling,  filly— Miss  Stokes    b.,   by  Peter  the  Great   (1909).  1U&. 

Twr>year-old!  fifty— Native  BeB°,  b'„ 
Two-year-old,  gelding— Endow,  h.,  1 

Thrn-yc 

Tbree-y. 

Four-Jeaf-old,'  filly-John.""  'by'  6 
Four-year-old,  gelding— Uhlan,  blk., 

Five -year-old,  mare^T.ou  Dillon,  ch.  £. 

Five-year- old.  gelding— Uhlan,  blk., 

Five-year-old,  stallion— The  Harvest.  2.01. 

Green  performer,  mare— Lou  Dillon,  1.6814- 

Green    gelding— Highball,    b.,    by    E  rest,    b.,    by 

Gen.    Forrest   (1911),  2.06H. 

Green  stallion— Colorado  E.  (3)  b.,  by  The  Bondsman  (1910),  J.WV 

TROTTING- TO    WAGON 

1-1  mile— Uhlan,  Uk.  g.,  by  Bingen  (1911),  .66«.. 

1  mile— Lou  Dillon,  ch.  m.,  by  Sidney  Dillon  (1903),  Uhlan,  blk.  g.,  by  Bingen 
(1911),   2.00. 

1  mile,  amateur  driver— Lou   Dillon,   ch.    m„  by   Sidney   Dillon    (1903);   Uhlan, 
blk.   g.,  by  Bingen   (1011),  2.00. 

1  mile,  by  a  gelding— Uhlan,  b.,  by  Bingen  (1911),  2.00. 

1  mile,  by  a  stallion— John  A.  McKerron,  h..  by  Nutwood  Wilkes  (1900),  2.10. 

1  mile,  in  a  race— Loo  Dillon,  ch.  m.,  by  Sidney  Dillon  (1903),  2.04%. 

1  mile  in  a  race,  by  a  gelding— Lord  Derby,   b„  by   Mambrino   King   (IBM), 
2.06%. 

2  milea— Pelsgon,  b.  g.,  by  Milroi  (1909).  4.38. 

3  mile*— Ed.  Bryan,  b.  g„  by  Little  Corporal   (1905),  7.3014. 
fi  miles— Ed.  Bryan,  b.  g.,  by  Little  Corporal   (1907),  13.03. 

10  milea— Julia  Aldrich,  ch.  m.,  pedigree  untraced  (1558),  29.041i. 
It  miles— Controller,  b.  g.,  by  Gen.  Taylor  (1878),  6S.57. 

OD-33 
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TROTTING  TEAMS 

1  mile— The  Monk,  br.   g.,   by  Chirac*,  and    Equity,   blk.    g. 
(1MH).  2.07%. 

1  mile,  in  a  rate— Roscltaf,  bit  f.,  by  Gold  Leaf,  and  Kallie 
Simmons  [ISO,  2.15%. 

THE   SEASON'S   FASTEST  TKOTTEBS 

SK-Notel 

-(Geera). 

rati,  2.2554,  by 
2— (Andrews),  1< 
e,  by  Sir  Walter, 

by  Harrelotu.  US;  Irish  Link, 
unknown,   Lexington.    Oct.  U— 

PACING 

1-1  mile-Dan  Patch,  br.  b.,  by  Joe  Patchen  (IBM),  O.K. 
1  mile— Dan  Patch,  br.  h.,  by  Joe  Patchen  (IMS),  LfiSU. 
1  mile  "in  the  open"— Minor  Heir,  b.  h.,  by  Heir-at-Law  (1910),  LgsM. 

1  IIS  miles— Cheery  Bass,  b.  m.,  by  Bobby  McGregor  (IBM),  111%. 
1H  miles-Carl   Wilkea,  ch.  g..  by  Wilkes  Nutwood  (IMg),  UO. 
1%  miles— Nerval o,  b.  b.,  by  Colbert  (1903),  2.38. 

1%  milea— Locanda,  br.  b..  by  Alierton  (120S),  1.15%. 

2  miles-Dan   Patch,  br.   h.,    by  Joe   Patchen    (190a)    (1st   mile  LOTH.   M   •* 
109%),  1.17. 

S  miles— Elastic  Pointer,  b.  g-,  by   Brown   Hal   (IMS)    (%-mJIe  track),  TJH. 

4  milea— Joe  Jefferson,  b.  b.,  by  Thomas  Jefferson  (MM J.  10.10. 

5  miles— Lady  St.  Clair,  b.  m..  by  St.  Clair  (M71).  1164%. 

FASTEST  PACERS— CLASSIFIED 

Stallion— Dan  Patch,  br..  by  Joe  Patchen  (IKE),  US%. 
Gelding— Prince  Alert,  b„  by  Crown  Prince  (1MB),  Lot*. 
Mare— Dariel,  b.,  by  Alexander  (1803),  2.00%. 
"       '  "    -Frank  Perry,  b..  by  Todding 


earling.  gefding— Rollo,  gr.,  by  Jerome 

,J    — '-—  Directly,  blk..   by    Di 

■'   —   Dillon,  b.,   by  I 

K.  b.,  by  Den 
cForest.   * 
[ding^Hymettul,  1 


Two-year-old,  filly^-Fli 
Three-year-old  colt-D.. 
Three-year-old,  filly— Mil 


filly-Tbe  at,  .... 

... _.  gelding— W.  Wood,  b.,  by  S 

Five-year-old,  itallion— Searchlight,  br.,  hy 
eh„  by  I.  J.  Audubon  (1302);  Earl,  J...  «.,  b 
b.,  by  Pactolua  (Mil),  2.03%. 

Five-year-old,  mare— Lady  of  the  Manor,  eh.,  by  Mambrino  Krpw  OSW),  UH. 
Five-year-old.  gelding-Coney,  blk.,  by  McKinney  (1900), 10J%7 
Green    performer- Ml  nor   Heir.   b.    h.,   by    Hi-ir-at-Law    (IMS),   L*e%. 
n  mare— Italia,  b..  by  Zombro  (1806).  2.04%. 
n  gelding-My  Star.  ch..  by  Wilstar   (19061,  2.02%. 
aing   maiden    heat  by  a  green    pacer— Vrruou  McKinney,   b.    rj-,   by    Gay 


McKinney  (Mil),  2.03%. 

PACING-TO  WAGON 

—  g.,  by  Paris  OMI),  LOOtt. 

mile— pan  Patch,  br.^rj..^  by_>e  Fate  benj  1801),  1.67%. 

,.,  .,    /  Poin_. 

.,  b.,  by  Ben  Lomond, 


1-2  mile— John  M  .  blk.  g..  by  Paris   (UOt),  L0DU. 

-     ii!e-Dan  Patch,  br.  £.,  by  Joe  Patchen  (IMsjV  1...  _. 

lile,  by  a  gilding— Little  Boy,  b.,  by  Kenton    ClMll,  101%. 

lile,  by  a  mare— Aileen  Wilson,  blk..  by  Arrowwood  (1110)    1( 


ICE  HOCKEY 
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1  mile  in  a  race,  by  a  stallion— Fred  S.  Wedgewood,  rn.,  by  Fred  S.  Wilkes 
(1902),  2.07%. 

1  mile  (amateur  driver)— Little  Boy,  b.-  g.,  by  Kenton  (1901),  2.01%. 

3  mile*— Longfellow,  ch.  g.,  Red  Bill  (1868)  ,  7.53. 

5  mllea— Lady  St.  Clair,  b.  m.,  by  St  Clair   (1874),  12.54%. 

Fastest  two-heat  race— Coney,  blk.  g.,  by  McKinney   (1900),  2.05%:  2.05%. 

Fastest  two-heat  race,  by  a  raare— Edith  W.,  b.,  by  Ben  Lomond,  Jr.  (1903), 
2.06%;  2.05%. 

Fastest  two-heat  race,  by  a  stallion— Prince  Direct,  blk.,  by  Direct  (1904), 
2.07%;  2.09%. 

Fastest  three-heat  race— Angus  Pointer,  b.  g.,  by  Sidney  Pointer  (1904), 
(Baron  Gratton  won  first  heat),  2.06%;  2.04%;  2.06%. 

PACING-TEAMS 

1-3  mile— Prince  Direct,  blk.  h.,  by  Direct,  and  Morning  Star,  b.  g.f  by  Star 
Pointer  (1304),  1.00%. 

1  mile— Hedgewood  Boy,  ch.  h.,  and  Lady  Maud  C,  ch.  m.  (own  brother  and 
sister),  by  Chitwood  (1909),  2.02%. 

1  mile  (amateur  driver) — Prince  Direct,  blk.  h.,  by  Direct,  and  Morning 
Star,  b.  g.,  by  Star  Pointer  (1904).  2.06. 

1  mile  in  a  race— Charley  B.,  bus.  g.,  and  Bobby  Hal,  b.  g.,  by  Octoroon  (1900), 
2.13. 


THE  SEASON'S  FASTEST  PACERS 

Stallion— Ess  H.  Kay,  blk.,  by  Direct  Hal,  3.04%— Princess  Royal,  3.20  (dam 
of  6),  by  Chimes,  2d  dam  Estabella  (dam  of  5),  by  Alcantara,  2.23,  Lexington, 
Oct.  lft-(Geers),  2.00%. 


(jeiaing— independence  boy,  en.,  oy  rnistie,  z.ib%— Aicymonx  sa  iaam  ox  zj, 
by  Alcymont;  2d  dam  Ruth  C„  by  Western  Boy,  Cleveland,  Aug.  10— ( Murphy), 
2.01%. 


ICE  HOCKEY 

Ice  hockey  was  played  in  Canada  many  years  before  it  was 
introduced  into  the  United  States.  The  first  to  bring  the  game 
into  this  country  was  a  Canadian  student  at  Boston.  This  was 
less  than  a  score  of  years  ago.  Hockey  is  played  in  this  coun- 
try on  ice  skates,  and  is  confined  largely  to  city  and  college 
leagues.  A  team  representing  Canada  plays  in  the  United  States 
each  year.  The  results  of  the  important  games  decided  during 
the  season  of  1910-1911  were  as  follows: 

AMATEUR  HOCKEY  LEAGUE 


Won 


Lost 


Won 


Lost 


Crescent   A.    C... 
New  York  A.  C. 


6 

4 


0 
1 


Hockey  Club  of  N.  Y. 
St.  Nicholas  H.  C... 


2 
0 


4 

6 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  HOCKEY  LEAGUE 


Won 

Lost 

Won 

Lost 

5 

4 

a 

0 

1 
8 

2 
1 
1 

3 

4 

4 
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NATIONAL  HOCKEY  ASSOCIATION.  (CANADA) 


Won 

Lost 

|w«»[U« 

13 
8 
8 

3 
8 
8 

7         t 

......            4         11 

STANLEY  CUP  GAMES  IN  OTTAWA 

March  14,  1911,  Gait  at  Ottawa.    Won  by  Ottawa,  7—4. 

March  16,  1911,  Port  Arthur  at  Ottawa.     Won  by  Ottawa,  13-4. 

The   McGill  University   team   of   Montreal  defeated   the  Crescent  A.    C 
on  December  29,  in  the  first  "big"  game  of  the  1911-1012  season.    Score,  4  to  1 


LACROSSE 

Lacrosse  was  first  played  by  the  North  American  Indians  with 
the  object  of  training  the  warriors  in  endurance  and  skillful 
dodging.  It  was  given  its  name,  lacrosse,  by  the  early  French 
explorers.  In  1840  a  lacrosse  club  was  formed  in  Montreal,  and 
in  1861  Prince  Edward  of  Wales  witnessed  a  game  between  Ca- 
nadian and  Indian  teams.  In  1867  playing  rules  were  formulated, 
and  the  National  Lacrosse  Association  of  Canada  was  organized 
Since  that  time  the  sport  has  had  a  large  following  in  Canada, 
In  the  United  States  it  is  played  principally  by  athletic  clubs  and 
college  teams.  The  results  of  important  games  played  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  191 1  follow: 


U.  S.  INTERCOLLEGIATE  LACROSSE  LEAGUE 


Northern   Division 

Southern 

Division 

Won 

Lost 

P.  C. 

Won  |  Lost  |  P.  C 

Hobart    0          2          .000 

Columbia    was    not    represented    in 
191L 

Johns  Hopkins 
Swarthmore  .. 

8          t         JOT 

2       1       m 
1       a       J8 

0          S          JM 

OTHER  GAMES 


Carlisle  Indiana   7— Lehigh    L 
Carlisle  Indians   8— Swarthmore  1 
Carlisle  Indians   6— Johns  Hopkins  8. 
Carlisle  Indians    6— Stevens  Inst.  L 
Carlisle  Indians  15— Baltimore  Coll.  0. 
Harvard    2— Johns  Hopkins  8. 
Harvard    4— Annapolis  2. 
Harvard    1 — Carlisle  2. 
Mt  Washington   3— Harvard  2. 
Mt  Washington    8— Cornell  2. 
Mt.  Washington   2— Carlisle  8. 
Mi.  Washington   0— Annapolis  8. 
Mt  Washington    6-Lehigh   4. 


Mt  Washington  11 — Swartluaore  L 
Crescent  A.  C.  12— Stevens  last  •. 
Crescent  A.  C    2— Swarthmore  C 
Crescent  A.  C.    6— Cornell  0. 
Crescent  A.  C. 
Crescent  A.  C 
Crescent  A*  C* 
Crescent  A.  C. 
Crescent  A.  C. 

Annapolis  1— Johns  Hopkina  2. 
Annapolis  12~-CorneH  QL 
Annapolis   7 — Ldrigh  2. 
Annapolis   7— Swerthmore  L 


6— Montreal  A.  A.  I 
4— Toronto  A.  A.  Q. 
8— Toronto  Univ.  ft. 
7— Toronto  R.CI 


LAWN  TENNIS 

Except  that  it  is  played  with  a  racquet,  lawn  tennis  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  ancient  game  of  tennis,  or  court  tennis,  as 
it  is  now  usually  termed.  Lawn  tennis  was  evolved  in  England 
about  1874,  a  Major  Wingfield  probably  having  most  to  do  with 
bringing  it  to  public  notice.  Within  a  year  or  two  it  crossed 
the  Atlantic  and  was  playell  in  America,  chiefly  in  a  few  cities 
along  on  the  eastern  seaboard.  Originally  played  on  grass 
as  its  name  implies,  the  game  is  now  played  on  a  wide  variety 
of  surfaces.  The  most  popular  of  these  is  "dirt"  or  "clay." 
In  California  asphalt  and  cement  courts  are  in  general  use; 
while  for  winter  play  courts  constructed  of  wood,  which  can  be 
taken  up  or  laid  down,  are  employed  by  a  few  clubs.  Grass 
courts  are  used  exclusively  in  the  National  Championships  of 
America,  and  most  other  countries,  as  well  as  for  playing  the 
matches  for  the  Davis  Cup,  emblematic  of  international  supremacy 
in  the  game.  Squash,  squash  tennis,  and  squash  racquets  are  all 
variations  of  lawn  tennis,  being  played  indoors  and  mainly  in 
the  winter  time.  During  the  last  decade  the  popularity  of  lawn 
tennis  has  increased  enormously.  The  following  were  the  win- 
ners in  the  principal  events  held  in  the  United  States  and  other 
<x)untries  in  191 1,  according  to  S.  W.  Merrihew,  editor  "American 
Lawn  Tennis": 

DAVIS  CUP  GAMES 

Norman  E.  Brookes,  A.  W.  Dunlop  and  Tod  Heath,  representing;  Australia, 
defeated  William  A.  Lamed,  Maurice  E.  McLoughlin  and  Reals  C.  Wright  in  four 
out  of  the  five  games  scheduled  for  the  Davis  Cup.  The  fifth  game  went  to 
Australia  by  default.  The  games  were  played  at  Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  on 
January  2,  3,  and  4,  1912.    Australia  has  held  the  Cup  since  1907. 

NATIONAL  CHAMPIONS 
Singles 

William  A.  Larned,  champion  in  1901,  1902,  1907,  1908,  1909,  1910.  In  1911  he 
defeated  M.   E.  McLoughlin. 

Doubles 

R.  D.  Little  and  G.  F.  Touchard. 

WOMEN   CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Singles 

American  Champion,  Miss  Hazel  Hotchkiss.     Held  since  1909. 
English   Champion,    Mrs.    Lambert    Chambers. 

Doubles 
Miss  Hazel  Hotchkiss  and  Miss  Eleanora  Sears. 

NATIONAL   INDOOR   CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Singles 
T.  R.  Pell  and  Miss  Marie  Wagner. 

Doubles 
F.  B.  Alexander  and  T.  R.  Pell. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Bunce  and  Miss  Barbara  Fleming. 
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RANKING   IN    THE   UNITED    STATES 

The  best  lawn  tennis  players  in  the  United  States  at  the  close 
of  the  191 1  season,  according  to  the  ranking  committee  of  the 
United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association,  were  as  follows: 

1,  W.  A.  Lamed:  2,  M.  E.  McLoughlin:  I,  T.  V.  Bundy;  4,  G.  F. 
E.  M*.  R.  Long;  t,  N.  M.  Niles;  T,  T.  R.  Pall;  B,  R.  D.  tittle!  I,  K. 
10,  W.  H.  Hall. 

Doubttt 
1,  G.  F.  Touchmd  uod  R.  D.  Little;  S,  T.  C.  Bundr  and  M.  I 


K.  EL   Befcx; 


if.   H.    Hsckett   and  F.    B.    Alexander;   4,'T.'  R.    Pell   and    L    E.    Mahan;    fc' 

"     "    ■:«*   and  R.   D.   Little;   B,  O.    B.    Doyla   and   H.   E.    Doyle;   7.    B.   C. 

N,  W.  Rfleti  B,  C.  M.  Bull,  Jr.,  and  H.  C  Martin;  4,  Otto   B3ack 


B.   H.   Hacked   and  R.   D.   Little;   6,  O.    B.    Doyla   and   H,   E.    Dork; 
Wright  and  N.  W.  Niles;  S.  C.  M.  Bui],  Jr.,  and  H.  C  Mr— 
ind  H.  Torrance,  Jr.;  10,  G.  H.  Choreh  and  Dean  Mathcy. 


STATE  CHAMPIONSHIPS 

la.  M.  H.  L. 

rlawire,  Cat 
Illinois,  V 
Kentucky,  V 
rmatrongj  M 
KTi  C-  *-  j 


SECTIONAL  CHAMPIONSHIPS 


H.    Harris;    Connecticut  Valley.    R.   C    Sorer:    GaM 

r;    Lone    Inland,    Gtistaye    E.    Touchard;    Mad B— 

nan;    Middle    States,  W.   Merril   Hall    (by   deb 

Valley,  Winiton  &  Whitehead;  New  England,   Si 
:c-    Joseph  C.  Tyler;    Northwest,  L.   Harry   Wai- 


A.  Holden.  Jr.;   North  Pi.._.,  _     .   ..._ _ 

Old  Dominion,  Va.,  T.    R.   Pell;    Pacific  Coast,    Maurice   E.   Mi 
Northweat,    Nat    Emerson;    Southern,    Conrad    B.    Doyle; 

MsLoughlm. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  CHAMPIONSHIPS 


EL  H.  Whitney.     (Harvard) 

llegiate,  Joseph  A.  Armstroni.     (Univercity  of  MJaac 

itercollegiate,  Charlea  H.  Johnston,     (Dartmouth) 


FOREIGN  CHAMPIONSHIPS 

England.  Anthony  P.  Wilding. 

Canada,    B.    P.    Scbwengers. 

Spain.  L.  de  Ubaeon. 

Philippines  and  Far  East.  Gee  and  Fanning.    Gee  in  singles. 

South  Africa,  H.  A.  Kitson. 

Australia.  J.  C.  Peacock. 

New  Zealand,  J.  C.  Peacock. 

Ceylon,  S.  P.  Hayley. 

RACQUET  CHAMPIONS 

Charles  Williams,  of  England,  professional  raeqnet  champion  of  the  ■ 
defeated  George  Standing,  the  American  champion  in  Hew  York  Oty,  am  Jas 
I,  ISIS.     Score,  t  games  to  1,  47  aces  to  *4. 

*• ■■- teur  champion   -Reginald  Flncfce, 
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SQUASH   CHAMPIONS 

National  champion,  Alfred   Stillman. 

Champion,  New  York  League.  The  Harvard  Club. 

NATIONAL  SQUASH  TENNIS  ASSOCIATION  TOURNAMENT 

The  first  annual  tournament  of  the  National  Squash  Tennis  Association  was 
held  on  April  8,  9,  and  10,  1911,  at  the  Harvard  Club,  New  York.  A.  Stillman,  2d, 
carried  off  first  honors.  He  defeated  J.  W.  Prentiss  in  the  final  round.  Score, 
16-5,  17*15.    The  National  Squash  Tennis  Association  is  composed  of  14  clubs. 


MOTOR  BOATING 

The  newest  of  water  sports,  that  of  racing  motor  boats,  is  the 
outcome  of  experiments  along  the  lines  of  general  utility  of  the 
internal  combustion  motor.  The  first  motor  boat,  according  to 
records,  was  the  "Neckar,"  which  appeared  in  German  waters 
in  1886.  Great  Britain  saw  its  first  motor  boat  in  1888.  The 
United  States  was  not  far  behind  in  realizing  the  advantages 
of  the  gasoline-driven  craft,  and  in  1890  the  first  motor-boat  club 
was  formed  in  Seattle,  Wash.  Prior  to  the  appearance  of  the 
motor  boat  in  the  United  States,  naphtha  launches  were  much  in 
evidence,  but  in  recent  years  they  have  become  comparatively 
few  in  number.  The  first  long-distance  motor-boat  race  was  held 
in  this  country  in  1905.  Since  that  time  many  fast  boats  have 
been  developed,  and  the  racing  desire  has  spread  to  every  part 
of  the  United  States.  The  following  were  the  principal  events 
in  motor-boat  raeing  in  191 1,  as  compiled  by  William  B.  Rogers, 
Jr.,  editor  of  "Motor  Boat": 

MOTOR  BOAT  RACING,  1911 

Monaco,  Prix  de  Monte  Carlo— Won  by  Ursula,  owner  the  Duke  of  Westmin- 
ster.    Speed  average  32.9  nautical  miles,  or  87.6  statute  miles  an  hour. 

Annual  Race— New  Rochelle  to  Block  Island,  100  sea  miles— Won  by  Ruth  II, 
owner  W.  K.   Boroughs.    Corrected  time  7hrs.  3m.  23s. 

Annual  Race— New  York  to  Albany  and  return,  270  statute  miles— Won  by 
Monreve,  owner    £.  £.  Barney.    Corrected  time  22h.  68m.  36s, 

Annual  Regatta  Mississippi  Valley  Power  Boat  Association,  Dubuque,  la., 
20-foot  Class— Winner  Pronto  III,  15  miles,  time  82m.  89s.  32-foot  Class- 
Winner  Missouri  III,  20  miles,  time  41m.  86s.  26-foot  Class— Winner  Pronto  III, 
20  miles,  time  44m.  80s.  40-foot  Class—Winner  Disturber  II,  20  miles,  time 
37m.  80%s,  Mile  Speed  Trials— Disturber  II,  best  time  lm.  32%s.  Average  88J 
milea  an   hour. 

Annual  Race  Huntington  Harbor,  L.  I.,  to  Marblehead,  Mass.  Winner 
Classic,  owner  James  Craig.     Corrected  time  21h.  43m. 

Annual  Regatta,  Western  Power  Boat  Association,  at  Peoria,  HI.  90-foot 
Class— Winner  Sand  Burr  II,  10  miles,  time  19m.  49%s.  82-foot  Class— Winner 
Sand  Burr  II,  90  milea,  time  87m.  61%*.  40-foot  Class— Winner  Red  Top  III, 
26  miles,  time  42m.  11*.  29-foot  Class— Winner  sand  Burr  II,  15  miles,  time 
26m.  67Hs. 

Reciprocity  Race,  New  York  to  Halifax,  N.  S.  Winner  Caroline,  M.  F. 
Dennis,  owner,  663  milea,  time  57  hours. 

Annual  Races  for  American  Power  Boat  Association  Gold  Cup  at  Frontenac, 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  Rarer.  Three  races  over  28-mile  course.  Winner  Mit  II. 
Beat  time  52m.  17a 

Scripps  Reliability  Cruise  (conditions  similar  to  Glidden  Tour  for  Auto- 
mobiles). Total  distance  614  miles.  Of  six  starters,  four  finished  with  perfeet 
scores.    Prise  awarded  to  Inamlc  of  Detroit  for  beat  performance. 
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New    York   to   Camden,   N.    J.    Race.     226  miles.     Winner    Chelwood. 
R,  K.   Lenning.     Corrected  time,  17h.  68m.  66*. 

British  International  Trophy  Races,  Huntington  Bay.  First  Race  won  ay 
Dixie  IV  (American)  30  nautical  miles,  time  51m.  15s-  Arerage  spaed.  MJS 
nautical,  or  40.4  statute,  miles  an  hour.  Pioneer  (British)  finished  second,  tssse 
62m.  14s.    Second  Race  won  by  Dixie  IV,  time  51m.  47s. 

National  Carnival  for  the  Manufacturers'  Trophies,  at  Huntington  Bay. 
Series  Races.  Class  D.— Winner  Avis.  Class  E.-— Winner  Spindrift.  Glass  F.— 
Winner  Alfred  S.  Class  G.— Winner  Bunk  III.  Class  C— Winner  Sand  Burr  1L 
Class  A.— Winner  The  Bug  (ex  Hazel).  One  Mile  Speed  Trials.  Dixit  IV 
averaged  39.26  nautical,  or  45.22  statute,  miles  an  hour. 

Motor  Boat  Club  of  Buffalo  Race  Meet.  Winners:  Reliance  IV,  10  sales, 
65m.  59s.    Dixie  IV,  30  miles,  46m.  20s,    Gretchen  II,  86  miles,  la,  8m.  8a, 

FASTEST  MOTOR   BOATS,  YEAR  lill 

Dixie  IV,  39ft.  llin.,  has  shown  a  speed  of  46.22  miles  an  hour.  Disturber  U. 
32ft.,  has  shown  a  speed  of  38.58  miles  an  hour.  Reliance  IV,  26ft.,  has  shewn 
a  speed  of  87.62  miles  an  hour.  Kitty  Hawk  II,  26ft.,  has  shown  a  speed  of  SJ 
miles  an  hour.  Red  Top  III,  39ft.  llin.,  has  shown  a  speed  of  26£7  mues  sub  hear. 
Guess  Not,  26ft,  has  shown  a  speed  ot  35.43  miles  an  hour.  Sand  Burr  11. 
20ft.,  has  shown  a  speed  of  38.8  miles  an  hour.  Oregon  Wolf,  40ft.  has  shows 
a  speed  of  33  miles  an  hour.  The  Bug;,  20ft.  has  shown  a  joeed  ot  OJ6  asset 
an  hour.    Wigwam  II.  82ft,  has  shown  a  speed  of  32  miles  an  nour. 

On    October   28,   1911,    Claus   Larsen,    of   Cleveland,    Ohio,    steered    a    K-foot 
motor  boat  through  Niagara  Falls.    The  craft  was  equipped  with  a  104u>. 
Time  81  min.     Larsen  tailed  in  his  first  attempt  a  year  ago. 


OLYMPIC  GAMES 

The  Olympic  games,  as  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  were 
celebrated  every  four  years  at  Olympia.  For  a  time  the  con- 
tests occupied  one  day,  but  the  widespread  interest  in  the  games 
resulted  in  a  larger  program  lasting  from  five  to  six  days.  The 
early  events  consisted  of  foot  races,  wrestling,  boxing,  and  races 
for  four-horse  chariots.  The  competitions  were  open  only  to 
those  of  Greek  descent,  legally  and  otherwise  in  good  standing. 
About  the  fourth  century  A.  D.  the  games  were  abandoned. 
In  1895  tne  games  were  reestablished  at  a  meeting  of  an  inter- 
national athletic  committee  in  Paris.  The  first  of  the  modem 
series  was  held  in  Athens  in  1896,  and  the  second  in  Paris  in 
1900.  Since  that  time  Olympic  games  have  become  an  important 
sporting  fixture.  The  best  records  made  in  these  meets  are  as 
follows : 

60  Meter  Run,  Hahn  (American),  7s,,  at  St  Louis,  ISM;  Krsenxlein   (AaserJ- 
can),  7s.,  at  Paris,  1900. 

100  Meter  Run,  Walker  (So.  Africa),  lOfts.,  at  London,  1906;  Jarvia  0 
can),  10%s.,  at  Paris,  1900. 

200  Meter  Run,  Hahn  (American),  ZlJss.,  at  St.  Louis,  ISO*. 

400  Meter  Run,  Hillman  (American).  40%s.,  st  St.  Louis,  1901. 

800  Meter  Run,  Sheppard  (American),  lm.  6S}fcs>,  at  London,  19081 

1,600  Meter  Run,  Sheppard  (American),  4m.  8%s.,  London,  1906. 

110  Meter  Hurdles,  Smithsoh  (American),  IBs.,  at  London,  1908. 

200  Meter  Hurdles,  Hillman   (American),  24%s.,  at  St  Louis,  1904. 

400  Meter  Hurdles,  Hillman   (American),  Us,,  at  St,  Louis,  1901. 

3,200  Meter  Steeplechase,  Russell  (England),  10m.  47%s.,  at  London, 
•  2,500  Meter  Steeplechase,  Orton  (American),  7m.  84*,  at  Paris,  1909. 

4,000  Meter  Steeplechsse,  Rimmer  (England),  19m,  88%s.,  at  Paris.  1M 

Running  Long  Jump,  Irons  (American),  94  ft.  0%  In,,  at  London,  1908. 

Running  High  Jump,  Porter  (American),  6  ft,  5  in.,  at  London,  1988. 

Running  Triple  Jump,  Ahearne  (England),  48  ft.  lift  in.,  at  -London,  IfJS. 

Standing  Broad  Jump,  Ewry  (American),  11  ft.  4%  in.,  at  St.  Louis,  1981 
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Standing  High- Jump,  Ewry  (American),  5  ft.  6  in.,  at  Paris,  1900. 

Standing  Triple  Jump,  Ewry   (American),  34  ft.  8%  in.,  at  Paris,  1900. 

Pole  Vault,  Gilbert  and  Cook  (American),  12  ft.  2  in.,  at  London,  1906. 

Shot  Put.  Rose  (American),  48  ft.  7  in.,  at  St.  Louis,  1904. 

Discus.  Sheridan  (American),  136  ft.  1-3  in.,  at  Athens,  1906. 
•     Throwing  16-lb.  Hammer,  Flanagan  (American),  170  ft.  4ft  in.,  at  London,  1908. 

Throwing  66-lb.  Weight*  Desmarteau  (Canada),  34  ft.  4  in.,  Si.  Louis,  1904. 

Marathon  Race,  Sherring  (Canada),  2hrs.  51m.  23%s.,  at  Athens,  1906. 

Weight  Lilting  (one  hand),  Steinbach  (Austria),  168%  lbs.,  at  Athens,  1906. 

Weight  Lifting  (two  hands),  Tofaloa  (Greece),  813  7-10  lbs.,  at  Athens,  1906. 

Dumbbell  Competition,  Osthoff   (American),  at  St.  Louis,  1904. 

5-Mile  Run.  Volgt  (England),  26m.  lifts.,  at  London,  1908. 

Throwing  Stone,  Georgantus  (Greece),  66  ft.  4ft  in.,  at  Athens,  1906. 

Throwing  Javelm  '(free  style),  Lemming  (Sweden),  178  ft.  7ft  in.,  London,  1908. 

Throwing  Javelin  (held  in  middle),  Lemming  (Sweden),  179  ft.  10ft  in.,  Lon- 
don, 1908. 

Pentathlon,  Mellander   (Sweden),  24  points,  at  Athens,  1906. 

1,600  Meter  Walk,  Bonhag  (American),  7m.  12%s.,  at  Athens,  1906. 

8,500  Meter  Walk— Larner  (England),  14m.  56s.,  at  London,  1908. 

10-Mile  Walk— Larner  (England),  lh.  57fts..  at  London,  1908. 

Throwing  discus  (Greek  style)— Sheridan  (American),  124  ft.  8  in.,  at  London. 
1906. 

Relay  race  (1,600  meters)— America,  3m.  27fts.,  at  London,  1908. 

The  following  were  the  winners  in  the  fourth  set  of  Olympic 
games  held  in  London  in  1908: 

100-meter  run— Walker  (South  Africa),  10*is.;  200-meter  run— Kerr  (Canada). 
22%*.;  400-meter  run— Halswelle  (England),  50s.  (walkover),  800- meter  run— Sheppard 
(American),  lm.  52fts.;  1,600-raeter  run— Sheppard  (American),  4m.  3%s.;  110- 
meter  hurdles— Smithson  (American).  15s.:  400-meter  hurdles— Bacon  (American), 
66s.;  3,200-meter  steeplechase — Russell  (England),  10m.  47%s.;  Running  long  jump- 
Irons  (American),  24ft.  6ftin.;  Running  high  jump— Porter  (American),  6ft  3in.; 
Running  triple  lump— Ahearne  (England).  48ft.  ilftin.;  Standing  broad  jump — 
Ewry  (American),  10ft.  llftin.;  Standing  high  jump—  Ewry  (American).  5ft.  JHn.; 
Pole  vault— Gilbert  and  Cook  (American).  12ft.  2in. ;  Shot  put— Rose  (American), 
46ft.  7ftin.;  Discus— Sheridan  (American).  134ft.  2in.;  Throwing  16-lb.  hammer 
— Flanagan  (American),  170ft.  4ftin.;  Marathon  race— Hayes  (American),  2hrs. 
66m.  18s.;  Tug-of -war—  England;  Team  race  (3  miles)— England,  14m.  39% s,; 
5-mile    run-»-Voigt     (England),     25m.     HVfcs.;     Throwing    javelin     (free    style)— 


(Sweden),  179ft.  lOftin.;  8^00-meter  walk— Larner  (England).  14m.  56a.;  10-mile 
walk— Larner  (England),  lhr.  16m.  67fts.;  Throwing  discus  (Greek  style)— 
Sheridan    (American),  124ft.  8in.;  Relay  race  H,600  meters)— America,  3m.  27fta. 

For  results  of  the  Fifth  Olympiad  see  page  979. 


POLO 

Polo,  which  might  be  popularly  described  as  the  playing  of 
hockey  on  horseback,  was  played  in  Persia  and  other  Eastern 
countries  for  many  centuries,  descriptions  of  a  similar  game  ap- 
.  pea  ring  in  literature  earlier  than  the  Christian  era.  English  army 
officers  from  India  first  brought  the  game  to  England,  about  1869, 
and  it  immediately  became  popular  with  English  horsemen  every- 
where. In  1876  it  was  introduced  in  New  York,  whence  it  spread 
in  a  few  years  as  far  as  the  Pacific  coast,  and  a  National  Polo 
Association  was  organized.  The  horses  used  in  the  game  are 
well  trained,  and  the  expense  attached  to  keeping  the  animals  has 
confined  the  game  in  this  country  to  members  of  the  wealthier 
classes.  Polo  on  roller  skates,  and  water  polo  are  played,  but 
these  are  not  organized  sports.  The  results  of  important  games 
played  during  the  past  season  were  as  follows: 
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Trophy 


Winner 


Loser 


Score 


Dtte 


International  Cup.  America  Great  Britain  4%—  8ft  June  t,  TJ 

Stanley    Mortimer 

Cup    Magpies  Wanderers  Sfc—  4      June  IT,  11 

Westchester  Cups.  Essex  Freebooters  Meadow  Brook,  Jr.  13%—  8ft  May  1$,  11 

Bryn  Mawr  P.  C. 

Cup    Bryn  Mawr  1st  Troop  (Phil.)  10   —  Sft  June  35,  TJ 

Woodcrest  Cup..  .Phil.  C.  C.  Freebooters  Devon  10ft—  4      J  one  3ft,  11 

Cedarhurst     Qial- 

lenge   Cup    Meadow  Brook  Cooperstown  14—7      July  16, 11 

Hocksw&T  P  C. 
Cups .Meadow  Brie  Magpies  Phila.  C.  C.  B   —  8      Jury  U,  H 

Warren  &  Myopia 

Cups    Dedham  2d  Dedham  1st  14   —12      July  IS.  11 

Westbury  Chal- 
lenge Cup  Meadow  Brook  1st  Great  Neck  1st        18ft—   %  July  ft,  11 

Junior    Champion- 

ship Bryn  Mawr  Cooperstown  11   —   ft  July  8, 11 

Senior  Champion- 
ship     Meadow  Brook  Rockaway  14ft—  6       Aug.  5,H 


PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   ATHLETIC   LEAGUE 

The  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  was  incorporated  in  New 
York  on  November  27,  1903.  The  object  of  the  League,  as  stated, 
is  "to  promote  useful  athletics  and  gymnastics  among  the  at- 
tendants of  public  schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  in 
connection  therewith  to  cooperate  and  support  school  athletic 
associations,  provide  athletic  grounds  and  teachers,  organize 
games,  offer  prizes,  and  conduct  competitions/'  The  athletic  roles 
of  the  League  bar  from  competition  in  the  games  boys  who  are 
delinquent  in  their  studies.  The  progress  made  by  the  League  is 
convincingly  shown  in  the  last  report  of  the  president,  General 
George  W.  Wingate: 

"To-day,  it  is  universally  conceded  that  the  League  has  grown 
to  be  the  largest  athletic  organization  in  the  world.  What  b 
even  a  greater  compliment,  its  success  has  caused  the  formation 
of  similar  leagues  in  19  of  the  great  cities  of  the  country,  and 
more  are  constantly  adopting  its  methods. 

"When  our  League  was  formed  in  1903  and  for  months  after 
the  boys  were  in  physique  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent  below 
the  standard  of  an  average  country  lad.  School  pride  hardly 
existed. 

"Games  are  held  both  in  and  out  doors  and  cover  nearly 
every  field  of  athletic  activity.  Running  in  all  its  forms  (except 
for  long  distances),  baseball,  basketball,  lawn  tennis,  jumping, 
putting  the  shot,  pole  vaulting,  swimming,  and  soccer  (but  not 
Rugby)  football,  lacrosse,  and  rifle  shooting  for  boys,  folk  danc- 
ing and  appropriate  athletic  games  and  various  other  exercises 
for  girls,  are  carried  on.  The  system  adopted  in  the  spring  of 
1909  of  allowing  the  different  schools  to  have  a  field  day.  on 
which  the  whole  school,  with  the  exception  of  the  smaller  children, 
go  in  a  body  to  one  of  the  fields,  is  steadily  growing  in  ~~~' 
and  pbpularity. 
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"The  League  now  has  160  trophies,  most  of  them  expensive 
and  handsome.  Several  were  permanently  won  but  others  have 
been  presented  in  their  place  as  well  as  for  new  events.  We 
have  adopted  the  policy  of  having  all  trophies  permanent,  to  be 
held  for  a  year  by  the  school  that  wins  them,  as  it  is  found  that 
this  adds  to  the  competition  to  win  them. 

"Taking  the  whole  series  of  athletic  events  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  League  the  aggregate  of  the  boys  and  girls 
taking  part  during  the  year  is  estimated  to  be  200,000." 

The  incorporators  of  the  League  are :  Geo*  W.  Wingate,  William 
H.  Maxwell,  Luther  H.  Gulick,  James  E.  Sullivan,  Geo.  T.  Hep* 
bron,  C.  Ward  Crampton,  M.  D.,  Gustave  Straubenmuller,  Chas. 
B.  Stover,  Gustavus  T.  Kirby,  Henry  A.  Rogers,  John  F.  Condon, 
W.  S.  Rainsford,  M.  J.  Lavelle,  John  H.  Finley,  John  T.  Bu- 
chanan, George  Albert  Wingate,  and  Edward  Lauterbach. 


REVOLVER,  RIFLE,  AND  TRAP  SHOOTING 

The  following  are  the  winners  of  championships  in  revolver, 
rifle,  and  trap  shooting  during  191 1,  as  compiled  by  W.  G.  Bee- 
croft,  gun  editor,  "Forest  and  Stream": 


Name 


Address 


Shot  At 


Hit 


National  Champion  (any  revolver): 

George  Armstrong... .Seattle,  Wash 600  467 

Pistol  Championships: 

Parmly    Hanford New    Ywk 

J.   E.   Gorman San    Francisco 

W.  S.  Colfax,  jr Delaware 

Military  Revolver  Champion:  , 

A.'  P.   Lane New    York 

Military  Record  Match: 

A.   P.   Lane New  York 

Military  Revolver  Team  Match: 

First  Cavalry Illinois  N.  G 

Pocket  Revolver: 

A.  P.  Lane New  York 

Revolver  Record: 

John  A.   Diets New    York 


OUTDOOR    CHAMPIONSHIPS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    REVOLVER 

ASSOCIATION 


GOO 
500 
100 

406 

466 

96 

750 

606 

260 

208 

1,000 

725 

250 

211 

500 

475 

ANY  REVOLVER 

Arizona.  A.  H.  Tshell,  441;  California,  J.  E.  Gorman,  446;  Illinois,  C  F. 
Orr,  485;  Massachusetts,  George  E.  Joslin,  435;  Minnesota,  O.  I.  Olson,  441; 
Missouri,  C.  C.  Crossman,  482;  New  York,  T.  A.  Pietz,  459;  Ohio,  Dr.  A.  A. 
Ynngblut,  844;  Panama,  L.  D.  Cornish,  414;  Pennsylvania.  Herman  Thomas,  427; 
Rhode  Island.  E.  C.  Parkhurst,  451;  Utah,  Lieut.  II.  L.  Watthall,  439;  Washing- 
ton*  George  Armstrong,  467. 

ANY  PISTOL  CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Arizona,  A.  G.  Paul  Palen,  426:  California,  J.  E.  Gorman,  466;  Illinois,  C.  E. 
Orr,  464;  Massachusetts,  George  E.  Joslin,  448:  Minnesota,  O.  I.  Olson,  452; 
Miasouri,  C.  C  Crossman*  488;  New  York,  Parmly  Hanford,  466;  Panama,  L.  D. 
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Cornish,  438;  Pennsylvania,  Harry  S.  Freed,  436:  Oregon,  F.  C  Hackeney,  444; 
Rhode  Island,  Herbert  C.  Miller,  437;  Utah,  Sergt.  Maj.  J.  Sidorowicz.  442; 
Washington,  George  Armstrong,  466. 

MILITARY  REVOLVER  CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Illinois,  C.  E.  Orr,  598;  Massachusetts,  Win.  McNaughton,  603;  New  York 
A.  P.  Lane,  606;  Panama,  L.  D.  Cornish,  541;  Pennsylvania,  Herman  Thomas,  496; 
Washington,  George  Armstrong,  473. 

POCKET  REVOLVER 

California,  C.  W.  Klett,  184:  Illinois,  C.  E.  Orr,  202;  Massachusetts.  H.  A. 
Hill,  179;  Missouri,  William  C.  Ayer,  188;  New  York.  A.  P.  Lane,  ZU;  Panama, 
L.  D.  Cornish,  167;  Washington,  George  Armstrong,  178. 

TRAP    SHOOTING 

PROFESSIONALS 

National   Champion,    Lester   S.    Gorman,   Aberdeen,   Md.     Shot   at   200.   — 
196.    He  established  also  a  remarkable  record  of  a  run  of  138  from  18  yards. 


SEASON'S   AVERAGE   FOR  SINGLE  TARGET 

John    R.    1 

.97 


John    R.    Taylor,    Columbus,    Ohio.     Shot   at    2,100;    broke   2,038;    percentage 

Vs. 


SEASON'S  AVERAGE  FOR  DOUBLE  TARGET 
Fred  Gilbert,  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa.     Shot  at  660;  broke  490;  percentage  .890*. 

AMATEURS 

National   Champion,   Clyde  C.    Collins,   Aldine,   Ind.     Shot  at  900;    broke   1**- 
Grand  American  Handicap,  1911,  won  by  Harry  Dixon. 

THE  HUNTING   SEASON 

The  191 1  hunting  season  was  surprisingly  good,  taken  from  the 
point  of  the  number  of  hunters  and  their  rewards.  In  Wis- 
consin the  heavy  demand  for  licenses  seemed  to  indicate  that  a 
keen  interest  in  the  sport  has  developed  in  that  section.  From 
New  York  to  Nebraska  and  from  Florida  to  Texas  the  quail 
season  opened  in  November,  with  the  exception  of  Georgia  where 
the  opening  was  delayed  until  December  1.  Eastern  sportsmen 
were  in  the  field  soon  after  November  1.  Wild  duck  hunting 
was  good  in  Arkansas,  Arizona,  Maryland,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas.  Hunters  in  the  north  and 
south  were  pleased  with  their  results  in  deer  hunting.  The  sea- 
son in  this  branch  started  in  November,  the  length  of  the  season 
varying  in  the  different  States.  Good  kills  were  reported  by 
the  hunters  who  sought  duck  in  New  Jersey,  in  the  Susquehanna 
Flats,  Maryland,  about  Currituck  Sound  in  North  Carolina,  and 
on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Florida. 

Early  reports  received  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture from  various  sources  showed  45  fatalities. 
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After  January  deer  shooting  ceases  in  every  State  in  the  Union 
except  Mississippi,  where  it  continues  until  March  1 ;  quail,  wild 
turkeys,  and  doves  may  be  shot  a  month  or  two  longer  in  most  of 
the  Southern  States;  and  woodcock  in  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  and  the  Gulf  States. 

In  nine  State  legislatures  several  important  game  measures  are 
under  consideration.  Easily  first  in  importance  is  the  bill  codify- 
ing the  New  York  game  laws  and  extending  the  authority  of  the 
newly  created  Conservation  Commission  of  that  State  to  cover 
certain  powers  formerly  exercised  by  the  Legislature.  The  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  also  has  before  it  several  game  laws  in  which, 
among  other  things,  provision  is  made  for  a  State  game  warden 
and  uniform  bag  limit,  both  of  which  are  new  features  in  Virginia. 
In  Maryland  bills  have  been  introduced  that  provide  for  a  game 
and  fish  commission  of  three  members  to  serve  without  pay,  a 
resident  hunting  license,  and  uniform  seasons  for  the  State.  In 
Massachusetts  forty  game  bills  have  been  introduced.  One  of 
these  is  designed  to  establish  a  tagging  system  for  marketing  game, 
similar  in  its  provisions  to  the  Bayne  law  passed  by  the  New  York 
Legislature  last  year.  A  bill  under  consideration  in  New  York 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  six  game  farms  and  provides  an 
appropriation  of  $75,000  for  their  operation. 


ROWING 

The  chief  interest  in  boat  races  has  centered  of  recent  years 
in  college  contests.  In  America,  Harvard  and  Yale  Universities 
have  long  held  annual  contests  between  themselves,  while  other 
large  universities  have  formed  an  intercollegiate  association  open 
to  all  comers.  In  England  the  Oxford-Cambridge  boat  races  are 
the  principal  events  of  their  kind.  Efforts  have  been  made  to 
establish  annual  contests  between  these  and  American  universi- 
ties, but  only  a  few  such  races  have  been  held. 

The  American  events  of  191 1  and  best  previous  records  were 
as  follows: 

INTERCOLLEGIATE     ROWING    ASSOCIATION 

University    Four-Oared— two    miles— won    by    Cornell.     Time    not    taken. 
Freshmen  Eight  Oared  Sheila— two  miles— won  by  Columbia  University  R.  C. 
Time  10m.  13a, 

University  Eight-Oared  Shells— four  miles— won  by  Cornell.    Time  20m.  10%s. 
(Best  Intercollegiate  records:     University  Four-Oared,  two  miles,  by  Cornell, 

July  2,  1900.  Time  10m.  Is.  Freshmen  Eight-Oared,  two  miles,  by  Cornell, 
illy  2,  1009.  Time  9m.  ll%s.  University  Eight-Oared,  four  miles,  by  Cornell, 
uly  3,  190L    Time  18m.  68%s.) 

HARVARD— YALE 

Freshmen  Eight-Oared  -two  miles— won  by  Yale.    Time  11m,  68s. 
University  Four-Oared — two  milea— won  by  Harvard.    Time  18m.  37Hs. 
University  Eight-Oared— four  miles— won  by  Harvard.    Time  22m.  44s. 
(The  best  record  in  the  University  Eight-Oared  race,  four  miles,  was  made 
by  the  Yale  crew,  June  89,  288B*    Time  20m.  10a.) 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMATEUR  OABSMBN 

» 

The  39tli   annual   regatta  of  the  National   Association  of  Amateur 

was  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  July  W  and  ».  1911.    The  summaries: 

Intermediate  Single  Sculls— IK  miles— won  by  Union  Boat  Club,     Time  fa. 

Association  Single  Sculls,  Senior— 1£  milea— won  by  Argonaut  Rowing  OaL 
Time   8m.   lifts. 

Championship  Single  Sculla,  Senior- 1£  miles-^ron  by  Argonaut  Sowing  Oak 
Time  7m.  5G%». 

Intermediate  Double  Sculls— 1ft  miles— won  by  Union  Boat  Cub.  Time  ?m. 
44a, 

Senior— J4  mile  dash — won  by  Argonaut  Rowing  Club.    Time  lm.  Ma. 

Senior  Double  Scull  Shells— won  by  Vesper  Boat  Club.    Time  7m.  Sis. 

Intermediate  Four-Oared  Sheila— won  by  Detroit  Boat  Crab.    Time  7m. 

Senior   Four-Oared   Shell*— won   by   Argonaut  Boat  Club.     Time  7m.  I 

Senior  International  Four-Oared   Sheila— -won  by  Arundel  Boat  Club. 
6m,  60s. 

Senior  Quadruple  Scull  Shells— Vesper  Boat  Club.    Time  too.  OTTfci 

Intermediate   Eight-Oared   Shells— Argonaut  Rowing  Club.     Time  6m. 

Senior  Eight-Oared  Sheila— Argonaut  Rowing  Club.    Time  tm.  lifts* 

FOREIGN  EVENTS 

The  Oxford-Cambridge  boat  race,  held  over  a  4-mfle  course, 
Putney  to  Mortlake,  April  I,  1911,  was  won  by  Oxford.  Time, 
18m.  29s.    (A  new  record.) 

The  world's  sculling  championship  was  won  again  by  R.  Arnat  em  July  M, 
1911.  He  defeated  Henry  Pearce,  champion  of  Australia,  In  a  race  on  the 
Parramatta  Hirer,  N.  S.  W.  Distance,  8  miles,  880  yards.  Time  l*m.  tie*  a 
record.     Arnst  has  held  the  title  since  1906. 

The    English    Henley,   1911,   was   won   by    W.    Klnnear,   of  the 
Rowing  Club.    Time  8m.  14s. 

Ernest   Barry,  champion  scuIleT   of   England,  defeated  W.   H.   FogweQ. 
New  Zealand  champion,  on  the  Thames  Hirer.  England,  Sept.  U,  ttUL 
Putney  to  Mortlake,  4%  miles.   Time,  Sim.  14a. 


SKATING 

Skating1  as  a  method  of  making  progress  over  ice  had  its 
origin  in  Holland,  where  it  is  a  national  sport  The  early  ice 
skate  consisted  of  a  bone  of  an  animal  tied  to  the  skater's  foot, 
but  it  was  not  long  before  the  wooden  and  iron  skate  was  hit 
upon.  The  metal  skate  with  the  cutting  edge  came  in  recent 
years.  Ice  skating  as  a  sport  has  a  large  following  in  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  Canada.  Championship  contests  are 
held  annually  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

The  first  roller  skate  was  patented  in  France  in  1819.  The 
development  of  this  skate  is  similar  to  that  of  the  ice  skate. 
Following  the  crude  wooden  and  iron  skate,  came  the  easy-going 
steel  skate.  In  1864  the  roller  skate  fever  broke  out  in  England, 
and  in  1866  it  spread  to  the  United  States  and  Australia.  About 
1885  interest  in  the  sport  began  to  wane.  Despite  this  fact 
there  are  to-day  in  this  country  several  thousand  roller  skaters. 

The  following  are  the  records  made  in  both  Ice  and  roller 
skating,  as  recognized  by  the  International  Skating  Union  of 
America: 
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WORLD'S  ICE  SKATING  RECORDS 


Abbreviations:  (A)  Amateur,  (P)  Professional,  (F.S.)  Flying  Start,  (B.T.) 
Banked  Track,  (F.T.)  Flat  Track,  (h)  hour,  (m)  minute,  (s)  second,  (L.T.)  Lap 
Tiack,   (C.T).  Curved  Track,   (W.W.)  With  Wind. 


Dist. 

Time 

50  yds. 

6s. 

50  yds. 

6s. 

50  yds. 
75  yds. 

Sfc 

75  yds. 
100  yds. 

8s. 

7s. 

Holder 


Place  and  Date 


100  yds. 


100  yds. 
290  yds. 


220  yds. 

230  yds. 

440  yds. 

440y4». 

1-2  m. 


1-2  m. 

8-4  m. 

84  m. 

1  m. 


1  m. 

2  m. 
8  m. 
4  m. 

4  m. 

5  m. 

6  m. 
10  m. 
15  m. 
20  m. 
26  m. 

50  m. 

100  m. 


7s. 


8tts. 
17*1. 


17%s. 

12s. 
28fcs. 
36%s. 
lm.     %s. 


lm.  16%s. 
2m.    4fts. 
2m.  18s. 
2m.    8s. 


2m.  40%s. 


5m. 

8m. 
12m. 
12m. 

14m. 

14m. 

81m. 

49m. 
lh.  6m. 
lh.  81m. 

8h.l5m. 

7b.  11m. 


41#s. 

& 

24s. 
55s. 

29s.  " 
6»%s. 


S.  D.  See  (P) Van  Cortlandt,   N.    Y.f   Dec 

28.  1885 
C.  B.  Davidson  (P)..Van    Cortlandt,  N.    Y.,    Dec 

28,  1885 
Morris  Wood  (A) ....  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1907 

S.   D.  See   (P).......Van    Cortlandt,  N.   Y.,    Dec 

30,  1888 
Fred  J.  Robson  (A) ..  Toronto,  Can.,  1907 
(F.S.)     Harley    Dav- 
idson   (P) -..Red    Bank,    N.    J.,    Jan.    27, 

1895 
(F.S.)      Howard      F. 

Mosher    (P) Red    Bank,   N.    J.,    Jan.    27, 

1896 
Earl  Reynolds  (A)...  Detroit,   Mich.,  Feb.  1,   1898 
(W.W.)   J.   F.   Dono- 

hue   (P) Red   Bank,    N.    J.,   Dec   29, 

1894 
(W.W.)    Harley   Dav- 
idson   (P) Red    Bank,   N.   J.,   Jan.   24, 

1896 
Morris  Wood  (A).... Verona  Lake,  N.  J.,  Jan.  24, 

1908 
(F.S.  W.W.)     Norval 

Baptie  (P) Minneapolis,  Jan.  10,  1908 

(C.T.)  Morris 

Wood  (A) Pittsburgh,  Feb.  28,  1907 

(F.S.  W.W.)     Norval 

Baptie    (P) Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Jan.  10* 

1908 
Morris  Wood    (A)... Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Feb.  24,  1907 
Edmund  Lamy   ( A) ..  Cleveland,  O.,  Jan.  1,  1910 
John  S.  Johnson  (P). Montreal,  Feb.  26,  1894 
(W.W.)    Norval   Bap- 
tie    (P) Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Jan.  11* 

1903 
(Handicap    race)    Ed- 
mund  Lamy    (A) .  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1906 
John   Nilsson    (P) ....  Montreal,  Can.,   Feb.  4,  1900 
John   Nilsson    (P) ....  Montreal,  Can.,   Feb.  4,  1900 
John   Nilsson    (P) ....  Montreal,   Can.,  Feb.  5,  1897 

A.    Schiebe    (A) Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Feb.  18, 

1894 

O.  Rudd  (P) Minneapolis,  Feb.  20,  1896 

Edmund  Lamy   (A) ..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1910 

John  S.  Johnson  (P). Montreal,  Can.,  Feb.  26,  1894 

A.   D.    Smith    (P.)...  St.   Paul,  Jan.  26,  1894 

A.  D.    Smith   (P.)...  St.   Paul.  Jan.  26,  1894 

J.  F.  Donohue  (P) ...  Stamford,     Conn..    Jan.     26, 

1898 
J.  F.  Donohue  (P) . . .  Stamford,    Conn.,    Jan.    26, 

1898 
J.  F.  Donohue  (P)... Stamford,    Conn.,    Jan,    26, 

1893 


JUMPING  RECORDS  ON  ICE 

Running   high   jump    (backward)— 2ft.    Otiin.,   E.    D.    Erwin,    Boston,   Mass., 

Feb.  26,  1896. 

Running    Jump    (forward)— Hft    7in.,    F.    McDaniells,    Minneapolis,    Minn* 

Dee*  23,1897. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CHAMPIONS 

Professional— Edward  Lang.     He  defeated  Morris  Wood,  Jan.  30,  1912. 
Amateur— P.     J.     Kearney     is    recognized    title    holder    since    Lang     tame: 
professional. 

WORLD'S  ROLLER  SKATING  RECORDS 
(Recognized  by  the  International   Skating  Union  of  America.) 


Dist. 


Time 


Holder 


Place  and  Date 


100  yds. 

10s. 

1-4  m. 

36s. 

1-2  m. 

lm.  14i4s. 

1-2  m. 

lm.  15s. 

1  m. 

2m.  32s. 

1  m. 

2m.  27%s. 

2  m. 

5m.  12s. 

2  m. 

5m.    4%s. 

3  m. 

7m.  55%s. 

10  m. 

33m.  20s. 

(B.T.)  Henry  Becker  (A) 

(B.T.)  FredTyrell  (A).. 

(B.T.)  Wm.  Robinson  (A) 

(B.T.)  AHie  Moore  (P).. 

(B.T.)  Henry  Becker  (A) 

(B.T.)     Clarence     Hamil- 
ton   (P) 

(B.T.)  Henry  Becker  (A) 

(B.T.) John  Flannery  (P). 

(B.T.)   Allie   Moore   (P). 

L.  Bierwirth  (A) 


Riverview      Rink, 

1910 
Riverview      Rink, 

Jan.  3,  1909 
Riverview      Rink, 

Feb.   3,   1903 
Riverview      Rink, 

1908 
Riverview      Rink, 

1908 
Riverview      Rink, 

Aug.   3,  1909 
Riverview      Rink, 

Oct.,  1909 
Riverview      Rink, 

May  13,  1908 
Riverview      Rink, 

May  15,  1906 
San   Francisco,   Ji 


Chicago, 


Chicago, 


Chicago, 


an.   1.  1939 


ENDURANCE  TEAM  RACE 


Dist. 


Time 


Holder 


Place  and  Date 


!<%«.     (F.T.)    !h.     ^Kik^r^A): 
349  m.        (F.T.)  24hs.    l&JgJSfJtf;;, 


[  Sans  Solid,  Chicago, 

>  Englewood     Rink, 

{         Feb.  1,  1906 

j>  San  Jose,  CaL,  Mar. 


MARATHON  RACE 


Dist. 


Time 


Holder 


Place  and  Date 


15  m. 


49m.  15s.  Chas.     Maegdefes- Riverview,  Chicago,  Jan.  39, 

ael    (A) *        1909 

26  m.  385  yds.    lh.  25m.    8%s.       Chris  Dnscoll  (A)  Riverview,  Chicago,  Apr.  It. 

1909 


Dist 


BACKWARD  SKATING 


Time 


Holder 


Place  and  Date 


1-4  m. 

47%s. 

(F.T.)  Niels 

Back 

(P)... 

. .  Riverview,  Milwaukee,  liar. 
29,  1910 

1-2  m. 

lm.  81%s. 

(F.T.)  Niels 

Back 

(P)... 

..Riverview,  Milwaukee,   Mar. 

29,  1910 

1  m. 

3m.    7%s. 

(F.T.)Niels 

Back 

(P)... 

...Memphis,  Temu,  Feb.  1.  1997 

ROLLER  CHAMPIONS 

World's  professional  champion—- Harley  Davidson.     Held  since  1903. 
American  amateur  champion— Joseph  Gordon,    Held  since  1906. 


SOCCER  (ASSOCIATION)  FOOTBALL 

Association  football,  commonly  known  as  soccer,  was  brought 
to  this  country  from  England,  where  it  has  been  played  since 
1863.  It  has  become  popular  in  the  United  States  during  the 
last  25  years.  The  rules  governing  the  game  differ  from  the 
American  football  and  Rugby,  it  being  principally  a  kicking 
game.  In  England  the  votaries  of  soccer  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  amateur  and  professional,  while  in  the  United  States 
they  are  known  as  amateurs  and  semiprofessionals.  A  number 
of  attempts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  form  a  national 
association  for  the  promotion  of  soccer  in  this  country,  but 
as  yet  there  have  been  no  tangible  results.  The  largest  league 
in  America  is  the  New  York  State  League  with  16  clubs.  The 
following  are  the  winners  of  championships  in  the  important  soccer 
leagues  of  the  United  States  during  the  season   1910-1911: 

NEW  YORK   STATE  AMATEUR  LEAGUE 


Champions 

Flayed 

W. 

L. 

Dr»n 

Goals 

a 
Points 

Fori  Against 

Brooklyn    Celtics    (Second   League)..       14       12       0       2        61        6            26 

The  New  York  State  Cup  was  won  by  Brooklyn,  which  beat  Clan  MacDonald  in 
the  final.    Score  2  to  1. 

New  York  State  Amateur  League  vs.  Pennsylvania  State  League.  (Picked 
teams.)     Score  New  York  2,  Pennsylvania  1. 

The  Crescent  A.  C.  won  the  championship  of  the  Field  Glib  Soccer  League 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Final  score:  won  7;  lost  0;  drawn  1;  goals  for 
36;  goals  against  6;  points  15. 

The  H.  and  B.  11,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  won  the  American  Football  Association 
Cup    in    1910-19UT 

CHAMPIONS  OF  STATE  LEAGUES 


Played 


W. 


L. 


Dr'n 


Points 


Jersey    A.    C.    (National    Assn.    Football 

League   of  N.   J.) 13 

Ansonia  (Conn.  State  Soccer  League)....  14 

Tawny    (Football  Assn.  of  Penn.) 18 

*  Roses  (Michigan  State  Soccer  F.  B.).... 

Denver  (Colo.  League  Assn.  F.  B.) 11 

Vampire   (Cal.  F.  B.  League) 14 

Rio  Grande  (Utah  A.  F.  B.  Union) 8 


8 

2 

3 

19 

14 

0 

0 

28 

15 

1 

2 

35 

*  • 

9 

i 

• 

1 

•  • 

19 

11 

1 

2 

24 

8 

• 

• 

•  • 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  LEAGUE  CHAMPIONS 

Played      W.        L. 

Dr'n 

Points 

Haverford  (I-C.  A.  F.  B.  League) 5          3          1 

•Univ.  of  Toronto  (I-C.  Champ,  of  Canada) 

1 

•  ■ 

7 

•  • 

*Detailed  record  not  given. 
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CORINTHIAN  F.   B.   C  OF   ENGLAND  IN  V.   S. 

Sept.  ID  at  Chicago— Corinthian*,  4,    All-Chicago,   0. 
Sept  11  at  Chicago — Corinthian*,   10.    Picked  Chicago   Team,   L 
Sept.  It  at  NawYork— Corinthian*,   4.   All-New   York,  I 
Sept.  IS  at  Newark,  N.  J.— Corinthian*.  «.  Newark  F.  C.  I 
Sept.  1»  at  Philadelphia— Corinthians,  18,  Philadelphia.  0. 

CORINTHIAN  F.  B.  C  OF  ENGLAND  IN  CANADA 


Aug.  tat 
Am.  IS  at 
Aug.  14  « 
Aug.  13  at 
Aug.  IS  at 
Aug.  XL  at 
Aug.  &  at 
Aug-  «  « 

Aug.  SO  at 
Aug.  Slat 

Sept  4  at  \  1 

Summary    of   Corinthian   tour  in   Canada   and    the   United    State*:    Played  SI 


FOREIGN  CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Tfaa   UniTErelty    of    Toronto    team    won    the    Intercollegiate    championship   *l 

anada  for  1B11,  tbi*  being  the  seventh  conaecutive  dme. 

The    HiUhurMi,    Calgary,    won   the   Canadian    ehampionahip    and   the    Peoate'i 
"-'*-.  in  the  1S10-1MI  lesson. 

-_j  Manchester  United  won  the  chempic 
English  Football  League  in  1310-1911.  The  I 
Weit  Bromwich  Albion  (11). 

"    ' '   a  Town   (2)   won  the  championihip  in  the  Southern  LeagtM    (EngUaiD, 

a  the  Engllih  Cup. 


SWIMMING 

Of  recent  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  revival  of  interest 
in  swimming,  especially  in  long  distance  events.  Many  long  dis- 
tance contests  were  held  in  New  York  harbor  during  the  summer 
of  ion.  The  most  notable  event  of  the  year  was  the  swim  across 
the  English  Channel  by  Captain  William  Burgess,  as  noted  below: 

A.  A.  U.  RECORDS 

40  yd).,  bath,  1  turn— If*,*,,  C.  H.  Daniels.  New  York,  Feb.  21.  IMS. 

B0  yd).,   bath,   2   turns-zftfcs..   C.   M.    Daniel*.  Chicago,    111..  April   (,    1*10;  bar*. 

I  tum-Mft..,  H.  J.  Hebner,  Phila..  Pa.,  March  S,  1911. 
•0  yd*.,  bath.  2  turna— SOi..  C.  M    Daniels.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  Dec  10,  HOT. 
B0  yd».,  bath.  3  turns— 48=.,  C.   M.   Daniel*.  New  York  City,  Uarch.  IMS. 
100  yd*.,  bath,  4  turn*- 64%*.,  C.  M.  Daniel),  Chicago.  HI.,  April  7,  1910;  t  Cora— 
.  661..  C.  M.  Daniels.  St.  Louis.  Mo..  March  S3.  1MB;  open  still  water    (Mraigkl- 
away),  la.,  C.  M.  Darnait,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Sept  U,  IMG;  Im.,  J.  Scott  Ltarj. 
Portland.  Ore.,  July  18.  1906. 
120  yd*.,  bath,  i  turn*— lm.  10*,,  C.  M.  Daniel*,  New  York  City,  Dee.  t,  UK. 
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160  yd*.,    bath,    6    turns— lm.    32%s.,    C    M.    Daniels,    New    Haven,    Conn..    Feb. 

17.  1911. 
220  yds.,  bath,  8  turns— 2m.  36%*.,  C  M.  Daniels.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  26,  1909; 

open,  tidal  salt  water,  1  turn— 2m.  40% s.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  Travers  Island,  Sept 

19   1908 
900  yds.,  bath,  11  turns-3m.  36%s.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  New  York  City,  March  4,  1910. 
260  yds.,  13  turns— 4m.  17s.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  New  York  City,  March  4,  1910. 


x.,  dept. 

Feb.  8,  1907. 

500  yds.,  bath,  19  turns— 6m.  21%s.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  New  York  City,  Feb.  23,  1907. 
600  yds.,  bath,  23  turns— 7m.  4*%s.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  New  York  City,  Feb.  23,  1907. 
660  yds.,  bath,  32  turns— 8m.  38%s.,  C.  M.  Daniels.  New  York  City,  Feb.  26,  1907; 

still    open    water,   8   turns— 9m.    15%s.,    C.    M.    Daniels,   Seneca    Park    Lake, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  August  28,  1909. 
770  yds.,  still  open  water,  6  turns— 10m.  51%s.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  Seneca  Park  Lake, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  August,  28,  1909. 
880  yds.,  bath,  35  turns— Un.  444s.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  New  York  City,  Feb.  23,  1907; 

still    open    water,   7   turns— 12m.    18%s.,   C.    M.    Daniels,    Seneca   Park    Lake, 

^     Rochester,  N.  Y.,  August  28,  1900.  

990  yds.,  bath,  37  turns- Hm.  45%s.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  New  York  City,  Feb.  23,  1907. 
1000  yds.,  bath,  49  turns— 13m.  20%s.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  New  York  City,  Feb.  26,  1907. 
1100  yds.,  open  tidal  salt  water,  9  turns— 16m.  56%s,  J.  H.  Reilly,  Sea  Gate,  New 

York  City,  Aug.  26,  1911;  bath,  64  turns— Urn.  43s.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  New  York 

City,  Feb.  25.  1907. 
1210  yds.,  open  tidal  salt  water,  10  turns— 17m.   38% a.,  J.   H.    Reilly,   Rye,   N.   Y., 

Sept.  16,  1911. 
1320   yds.,    open    tidal   salt   water.    11   turns— 19m.   14s.,   J.    H.    Reilly,    Sea  Gate, 

New  York  City,  August  25,  1911. 
1430  yds.,   open  tidal  salt  water,  12  turns— 20m.   63s.,   T.  .H.   Reilly,  Rye,  N.  Y., 

September  16,  1911. 
1540  yds.,  open  tidal  salt  water,  13  turns-T22m.  30%s.,  J.  H.  Reilly,  Rye,  N.  Y., 

September  16,  1911. 
1660  yds.,  open  tidal  salt  water,  14  turns 24m.  6%s.,  J.   H.  Reilly,  Rye,  N.  Y., 

September  16,  1911.  * 

One  mile,  open  tidal  salt  water,  16  turns— 26m.  40%s.,  J.  H.  Reilly,  Rye,  N.  Y., 

September  16,  1911. 

MISCELLANEOUS    RECORDS 

40  yds.  backstroke,  bath,  1  turn— 23V*s.,  H.  J.  Hefner,  Illinois  A.  C.  bath, 
Chicago,  HI.,  February  28,  1911. 

75  yds.  backstroke,  bath,  2  turns— 49s.,  H,  J.  Hebner,  Crystal  Bath,  Su  Louis, 
Mo.,  April  1,  im. 

100  yds.  backstroke,  bath,  2  turns— lm.  8%s.,  H,  J.  Hebner,  Crystal  Bath,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  April  1,  1911. 

200  yds.  breaststroke,  bath,  7  turns— 2m.  43Vfc9.,  M.  McDermott,  C.  A.  A.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  March  16,  1911.    Tank  60  feet  long. 

Plunging,  lm.  time  limit,  bath— 75ft.  llin.,  Millard  Kaiser,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
January  28,  1911. 

Relay  racing,  400  yds.,  4  men,  100  yds,  each,  26  yds.  bath— 3m.  55%s.,  N.  Y. 
A.  C.  team  (H.  O'SufiiYan,  lm.;  N.  F.  Nerieh,  58%s.t  C.  M.  Daniels,  56M*.,  and 
J.  H.  Reflly,  lm,  %•.),  N,  Y.  A.  C.  bath,  New  York  City,  March  18,  1911. 

Relay  racing,  500  yds.,  6  men,  100  yds,  each,  26  yds.  bath — 4m.  67s.  N.  Y.  A.  C. 
team  (above  and  George  Soutfe,  lm.  lfts.),  N.  Y.  A.  C.  bath,  New  York  City, 
March  18,  191L 

A.  A.  U.   SWIMMING  CHAMPIONSHIPS,  1911 

Indoor 

60  yds.— Held  at  Argo  Swimming  Club,  Phila.,  Pa.,  March  26,— won  by  H.  J. 
Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C.    Time  24^s.     (New  record.)  . 

100  yds.— Held  at  New  York  A.  C,  March  24,— won  by  C.  M.  Daniels, 
N.  Y.  A'  C.    Time  66%s.  _      „      t   M 

220  yds.— Held  at  Pittsburgh  Aquatic  Club,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  28,— won 
by  C.  M.  Daniels,  N.  Y,  A.  C.    Time  2m.  26s. 

500  yds,— Held  at  Missouri  A.  C.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  81,— won  by  C.  M. 
Daniels,  N.  Y.  A,  C.    Time  6m,  29fcs. 

400  yds.  club  relay— Held  at  New  York  A.  C.  March  28,— won  by  New 
York  A.  C.  team  (C  If.  Dauicls,  N.  F.  Ncrich,  H.  O'Sullivan  and  J.  H.  Reilly), 
Time  4m«  " 
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150    yds.    backstroke— Held    at    Illinois    A.    C,    Chicago,    March    Sfc- 
H.   1.  Hebner.  Illinois  A.  C.     Time  lm.  67*5. 

200  yds.  backstroke— Held  at  Chicago  A*  A.,  Chicago,  March  16,— won  by  M. 
McDermott,  C.  A.  A.    Time  2m.  43%s. 

Outdoor 

440  yds.— Held  by  New  York  A.  C.  at  Travers  Island.  N.  Y.,  Sept.  4,— woo 
by  R.  M.  Ritter,  City  A.  C.    Time  6m.  62%s.     (New  record.) 

%  mile— Held  by  South  Shore  Club  at  Chicago,  August  S,— won  by  L.  B. 
Goodwin,  N.  V.  A.  C.    Time  14m.  26%s. 

1  mile— Held  by  Rye  Water  Club  at  Rye  N.  Y.,  Sept.  16,— won  by  J.  H. 
Reilly,  N.   Y.  A.  C.     Time  26m.  40%s.     (New  record.) 

Long  Distance — Held  by  Missouri  A.  C,  August  19,  distance  about  18 
miles  on  the  Mississippi  River  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  won  by  M.  McDermott*  C  A.  A. 
Time  lh.  41m. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SWIMMING  CHAMPIONSHIPS,  Ifll 

The  following  were  the  results  of  the  indoor  meet  held  at  New  York  City, 

March   4,   1911: 

50  yds.— 27s.,  W.  F.  Howe,  Yale. 

100  yds.— lm.  2s.,   W.   F.   Howe,   Yale. 

220  yds.— 2m.  42%s.  F.  R.  Cross,  Princeton. 

200  yds.  Freshman  relay— lm.  66s.,  Princeton  (Barnes,  Baker,  Mott,  E.  J. 
Cross). 

Plunge  for  distance— 72  ft.,  J.  Willis,  Pennsylvania. 

Points  scored— Yale,   22;    Pennsylvania,  13;   Princeton,  11. 

The  following  were  the  results  of  the  outdoor  meet  held  at 
Sheepshead  Bay,  New  York,  July  8,  191 1: 

100  vds.  novice— lm.  8%sJ,  Robert  L.  Smith,  Brown  U. 
440  yds.— 6m.  53sM  Thomas  H.  Robinson,  Princeton. 
880  yds.— 15m.  23%s.,  H.  A.  Gosnell,  Princeton. 
1  mile— 29m.  36%s.,  I.  W.  Anthony,  Pennsylvania. 
Points  scored — Princeton,  20;  Pennsylvania,  10;  Brown,  8. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  SWIMMING  RECORDS 

60  yds.,  bath— 26s.,  W.  F.  Howe,  Yale. 

100  yds.,  bath— lm.,  J.  K.  Shryock,  Pennsylvania. 

220  yds.,  bath— 2m.  88s.,  R.  Cutler,  Harvard. 

200  yds.,  relay.  4  men— lm.  50s.,  Pennsylvania. 

800  ft,  relay,  4  men— 2m.  S6*4s.,  Pennsylvania. 

Plunging,  lm.  time  limit— 73ft.  9inM  Willis,  Pennsylvania. 

U.  S.  VOLUNTEER  LIFE  SAVING  CORPS.  1911 

Aug.  27— Endurance  swim  from  the  Battery,  N.  Y.,  to  Coney  Island,  IS 
won  by  Capt.  Raymond  Frederickson.    Time  6h,  2m. 

Sept.  6— One-mile  champion  swim,  won  by  G.  Schmelke.    Time,  28m.  lStfe*. 

OTHER  NOTABLE  EVENTS 
(Compiled  by  E.  C.  Brennan,  General  Sunt,  American  Life  Saving  Society.) 

William  Burgess  swam  the  English  Channel  from  Sooth  Foreland  to 
Gris  Nez.  on  Sept.  6,  1911.  The  distance  is  estimated  by  swimmers  at  80 
Time,   22h.  30m. 

The  best  record  in  a  swim  from  the  Battery,  N.  Y.,  to  Coney  Island,  IS  _ 
was  made  by  Alfred  Brown,  Sept  26,  1911.    Time  4h.  17m.    Brown  won  the 
fessional  swimming  championship  cup  of  America  on  Sept.  8,  1907,  in  a 
race  from  the  Battery,  N.  Y.(  to  Coney  Island.    Time,  4h.  48m. 

'Bud"  Goodwin  established  the  amateur  record  for  the  swim  from  the 


N.  Y.,  to  Coney  Island,  13  miles,  on  Aug.  SO,  1988.    Time,  4h.  SOm. 

Alfred  Brown  came  within  K  mile  of  the  landing  at  Sandy  Hoot 
from  New  York,  a  distance  of  21  miles,  on  Sept.  26,  19U.    Time,  Th. 
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Charles  Durbrow  swam  from  Phila..  Pa.,  to  Chester,  Pa.,  and  return,  a  dis- 
tance of  34  miles,  on  July  10,  1910.    Time,  12h.  44m. 

"Bud"  Goodwin  won  the  last  5-mile  swim  from  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  to  City 
Island,  Aug.  25,  1908.  Time,  with  tide,  2h.  10m.  25s. 

Alfred  Brown  established  a  record  on  Sept.  22,  1907  for  a  swim  from  New 
York  City  through  Hell  Gate  to  College  Point,  L.  I.,  4^  miles. 

On  Aug.  28,  1911,  Robert  Adler  swam  %  mile  with  hands  and  feet  tied. 
Exhibition  swim,  no  time  being  taken. 

Longworth,  an  Australian  swimmer,  claims  to  have  covered  121  yards  in  lm. 
5s.,  on  Feb.  26,  1911,  at  Sydney,  N.   S.  W.,  a  world's  record  for  the  distance. 

The  record  for  one  mile  backstroke  swimming  was  made  by  James  J.  Kennedy, 
April  14,  1908.     Time,  83m.  21s. 

Eleanor  Weber  swam  from  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  to  Coney  Island,  1B% 
miles,  in  August,  1906,  in  the  record  time  for  women,  5h.  88m. 

Rose  Pitonoff  established  a  record  in  her  swim  from  Charleston  Bridge  to 
Boston  Light,  12  miles,  in  July,  1910.    Time,  6h.  50^m. 


WOMEN'S  FIELD  AND  TRACK  RECORDS 

50-yd.   dash— 6%s.,   Miss  Fanny  James,   Vassar   College,  Poughkeepsie,   N.   Y., 
May  7,  1904. 

75-yd.   dash — 8%s.,  Ruth   Spencer,   Lake  Erie  College,   Painesville,   O.,   May  14, 
1910;  Ruth  Baker,  Lake  Erie  College,  same  date. 

100-yd.    dash— 12s.,   Marie  Thornton,    Lake   Erie   College,   Painesville,   O.,   May 
14,  1910. 

220-yd.  dash— 30%s.,  Miss  Agnes  Wood,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  May  17,  1903. 

100-yd.  hurdle — 16y~s.,  Caroline  Johnson,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
May  4,  1911. 

120-yd.  low  hurdle — 20s..  J.  B.  Lockwood,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Running   high  jump— 4ft.   9in.,   Isabella  Swain,   Wells  College,   Aurora,   N.   Y.,    » 
May  16,  1911:  Miriam  Heermans,  Wells  College,  same  date. 

Running  broad  jump— 15ft.  lin.,  Carolyn  Hale,  Ingleside  School,  New  Milford, 
Conn.,  June  3,  1911. 

Standing  broad  jump— 8ft  %in.,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  1910. 

Standing   high  .jump— 4ft.,   Ruth   Spencer,   Lake   Erie   College,   Painesville,  O., 
May  15,  1911. 

Hop,  step  and  jump — 29ft.  6%in.,  Charlotte  Hand,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  May  7,  3910. 

Pole   vault— 6ft.   8in.,   Ruth   Spencer,   Lake  Erie  College,   Painesville,   O.,   May 
16,  1911. 

Fence   vault — 5ft.   3%in.,   Almede   Barr,    Vassar   College,   Poughkeepsie,    N.    Y., 
May  7,  1910. 

Putting  8-lb.  shot— 33ft.   lin.,   Miss  M.  Young,    Bryn   Mawr  College,  1907. 

Throwing  baseball— 204ft.  Bin.,  Dorothy  Smith,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  May  4,  19U. 


WRESTLING 

Wrestling  was  a  popular  sport  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  the  early  centuries,  and  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Olympic 
games.  In  those  days  competing  "grapplers"  trained  several 
months  before  they  tested  their  strength  against  a  rival.  A  high 
value  was  placed  on  a  victory,  generally  speaking.  In  1850,  or 
thereabouts,  Graeco-Roman  wrestling  was  introduced  in  France. 
The  rules  of  this  form  of  combat  provide  for  grappling  above 
the  waist  only.  In  England,  France,  Germany,  Scotland,  and  the 
United  States  various  rules  have  since  been  formulated,  and 
are  always  adhered  to  consistently  by  the  wrestlers  of  those 
countries.  The  "catch-as-catch-can"  rules  are  favored  by  the 
majority  of  wrestlers  in  the  United  States.  All  brutal  play  is 
eliminated  in  these  bouts,  insuring  at  the  same  time  a  measure 
of  skill  in  competition.  The  following  were  among  the  important 
matches  held  in  this  country  in  191 1: 
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Date 


Contestants 


Where    Held 


Jan.    16— *Zbyszko— Pilakoff    Brooklyn,    N.    Y.Zbyszko   got    decision 

Feb.     9— Zbyszko— Hackenschmidt     ....New  York,  N.   V  Zbyszko    got    decisioB 
Feb.     9— **Demetral— John    McLaughlinNew  York,  N.   Y.Demetral    won.     Two 

falls  in  15m.  ms, 

Feb.   20— Frank    Gotch— Americus    Boston  Americus  won. 

Handicap   match. 

Feb.   28— Zbyszko— Pilakoff     New  York,  N.  Y.Zbyszko     won.      Two 

falls  in  68m.  las. 

Mar.  21— Zbyszko— Jim  McGrath New    London,        Zbyszko     won.      Two 

Conn.  tails  in  36m. 

Apr.   11— Zbyszko— Joe    Rogers     New  York,  N.  Y.Zbyszko    won.     Two 

tails  in  lhr.  Its*.  2k> 
Apr.   22— Americus— Yankee    Rogers    ..New  York,  N.   Y. Americas    won.     Tvs 

fall*  in  17m.  fit, 

May     8— Americus— Zbyszko    New  York,  N.  Y. Americas   won. 

Handicap  —***r>» 

Sept.    4— Gotch— -Hackenschmidt     Chicago,    111.  Gotch  won.    Two  fab 

Oct.     2"* Jess    Pedersen— Threw   three  In   19m.    60s. 

men     (Philip    Krieg,    August    Faust, 

and    Hans    Lehman) New  York,  N.   Y.Time    22kn. 

Oct      2— John      McLaughlin — George 

Schnabel     New  York,  N.  Y.McLaughlin 

Time  8m. 
Oct.  9— Jess  Pedersen— Haylman  LundinNew  York,  N.  Y.  Pedersen    won.     Two 

falls   in    37m-  4s. 
Oct    22— Dr.  B.  F.  Roller— Paul  SamsonNew  York,  N.  Y.Samson    won.     HaasV 

icap  match. 
Oct     28— Ivan  Romanoff— August  FaustNew  York,  N.  Y.Romanoff   won.    Two 

falls  in  12m.  80s. 
Nov.    13— Ivan  Romanoff— Or.   B.   F. 

Roller     New  York  Dr.    Roller   won. 

Handicap    match. 
Dec.     4— Joe    Rogers— Ivan    Romanoff.. New  York,  N.  Y. Rogers     gained     one 
Dec.     6— +Giovanni     Raicevich— Threw  fall,  in   37m. 

six    men     (Harry     Petofski,     August 
Faust,  George  Sandele,  Paul  Schmidt, 

John    Lehner,    and    Fritz    Mohl) New  York,  N.  Y.Time  19m.  46*. 

Dec.   26— Giovanni  Raicevich — Stanislaus 

Zbyszko    New  York,  N.  Y.Zhrsko    won    by   de- 
Dec.  26— Frank  Gotch— Alex  Munro Kansas  City,   Mo.  Gotch      gained      r«« 

xalls  in  38m.  6s. 
Dec.  27— Zbyszko— Jesse  Westergaard....Knoxville,    Tenn.  Wcstcrgaard       wo  a. 

Handicap  match. 

•Polish    Champion;     ** Greek  Champion.     ***Champion   of   Europe.     +Itahaa 
Champion. 

WRESTLING   CHAMPIONS 

Heavyweight— Frank  Albert  Gotch.    Acquired  the  world's  catch-as-catch-can  tme 
by  defeating  George  Hackenschmidt  at  Chicago,  111.,  April  3,  1906.     Time  3a.  tm. 

Middleweight  and  Welterweight— These  championships  are  claimed  by  a  number 
of  wrestlers.     There   are   no   recognized   champions. 

Lightweight— George    Bothner.      Acquired    the    international    catch-aa-catca-css 
title  by   defeating  Tom   Riley   of   England   at   New   York,   N.   Y„   Oct.   6, 
Time  43m.  90s. 

Featherweight— Jack  Niflot  is  the  recognized  champion. 

A.   A.    U.    WRESTLING    CHAMPIONSHIPS,   1311 

The  A.  A.  U.  Wrestling  Championships  were  held  by  the  Multnomah 
Athletic  Club,  Portland,  Oregon,  on  May  18th  and  13th.     The  Summaries: 
106-lb.  Class— Won  by  H.  Donaldson,  Spokane  A.  C. 
115-lb.  Class— Won  by  N.  Chapman,  Olympic  Club. 

125-lb.  Class— Won  by  G.  Batters.  National  Turn  Verein,  Newark,  K.  J. 
136-lb.   Class— Won  by  O.   Franzke,  Multnomah  A.  A.  C 
146-lb.  Class— Won  by  W.  Milchewsld,  Davis  Park  Crab,  Chicago. 
168-lb.  Class— Won  by  C.  Gesek.  Spokane  A.  C 
Heavy  Weight  Class— Won  by  H.  E.  Grimm,  gesttta  A.  C 


YACHTING 

Yachting  as  a  sport  and  pastime  had  been  followed  by  tho 
Dutch  several  centuries  before  it  was  introduced  into  other  conn- 
tries.  In  1660  they  presented  Charles  II  of  England  with  a 
yacht,  the  first  boat  of  this  type  to  appear  in  that  country.  Many 
other  boats  were  patterned  after  this  vessel,  and  within  a  few 
years  England  boasted  a  fleet  of  fast  yachts.  The  first  American 
yacht  was  built  in  1801.  The  growing  interest  in  yacht  racing 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  yacht  club  in  1844.  Seven  years  later, 
1851,  the  schooner  yacht  "America"  visited  England.  This  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  series  of  closely  contested  international  cup 
races,  which  were  held  on  and  off  up  to  1903.  The  rules  gov- 
erning yacht  races  in  the  United  States  are  made  by  the  Yacht 
Racing  Association,  formed  in  1875.  The  ocean  races  held  annu- 
ally to  Bermuda  from  Marblehead  or  New  York  were  not  held 
in  1911,  owing  to  a  lack  of  entries.  The  principal  events  of 
the  year,  compiled  by  Herbert  E-  Stone,  editor  of  "Yachting," 
were  as  follows: 


Race 


Winner 


Dist 
miles 


Elapsed  time 


H. 


M. 


S. 


Astor  Cup  (Schooners) Westward  88  5       67       67 

Astor  Cup  (Sloop) Avenger    88  8       29       22 

King's  Cup  (Schooner) Enchantress    «..  86ty  8       62       81 

Lipton  Cup.... • •Columbia    • Various    275    points,    1 

races  out  of  8 

Cape  May  Cap Atlantic   224  32      28       28 

Fisher   Cup Seneca   Various  2  races  out  of  8 

Manhassett  Bar  Challenge  Cup..  Joy  ant    Various    23     points,    8 

New   Rochelle  to  C'nfTd  Light-  races  out  of  8 

ship  Alert    140 

Block  Island  Cup Nutmeg    100 

Middletown-Huntington    •• Alcyon    81 

Mackinaw  Cup  Race...... »Mavourneen  807 

Clark   Cup * Elena    200 

(Class  A:  Wax  Wing 
Inland  Lake  Championship -{Class  B:  Little  Miss  Fix-It 

(Class  C:  Swallow 


86 

8 

46 

26 

46 

05 

8 

11 

18 

87 

67 

00 

20 

17 

48 

The  last  race  for  the  America's  Cup  was  held  on  September 
1003.    The  American  cup  defender,  . 
ered  the  15-mile  course  in  4b.  28m.  6s. 


3t  WJ-    The  American  cup  defender,  Reliance,  won.    She  cov- 
tred  the 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

The  formation  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Athletic  League  was  first 
discussed  at  the  Generaj  Secretaries'  Conference  (Y.  M.  C.  A.), 
held  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  in  1889.  The  object  of  the  League  was 
to  promote  and  control  athletics  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  In  1895  the  plans  and  suggestions  offered  were 
finally  approved,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  organize 
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and  govern  the  League.  The  organization  was  given  national 
recognition  in  190 1  by  the  Pan-American  Exposition.  Since 
that  time  the  activities  and  scope  of  the  League  continued  to 
increase,  and  to-day  there  are  172  Associations  affiliated,  and 
2,778  registered  athletes.  The  official  indoor  and  outdoor  rec- 
ords, compiled  and  recognized  by  the  records  committee  of  the 
A.  L.  of  N.  A.,  are  as  follows : 

NATIONAL  RECORDS 


EvenU 


Outdoor 


Indoor 


Name  and 


40  yard  run. 
60  yard  run. 
75  yard  run. 


100  yard  run. 
220  yard  run. 


10a. 


440  yard  run. 


880  yard  run. 

*4  mile  run. 
1  mile  run.. 


Two    Mile    Run.... 

Five    Mile    Run.... 

Mile    Relay     Ofour 

men   to    run) .... 

Two    Mile    Relay.. 


440  Yard  Walk. 


120  Yarda  Hurdles 
(3ft    Gin.    high).. 

220  Yards  Hurdles.. 
(2ft  6in.  high)... 

Quarter  Mile  Po- 
tato   Race 

Standing  Broad 
Jump     


Two     Standing 
Broad    Jumps.... 

Three     Standing 
Broad    Jumps 


Standing    High 
Jump     • 


Standing  Hop, 
Step  and  Jump.... 

Running  Hop,  Step 
and    Jump   


62%*. 
2m,    8s. 

4m.  38%s. 

10m.    19%s. 
28m.  10%a. 

8m.  SdtsS. 

9m.  58%*. 

lm.  229fca, 

16  fts. 

27s. 


10ft  8*41n. 


88ft  Sin. 


4ft  lOin. 


41ft  ?ln. 


4%*. 
Is. 

lifts. 

a** 

WX4Lm 

OSlfeS. 

2m.  2%s. 
8m.  52%*. 

4m.  46%s. 


8m.  80s. 


James  Horner,  Grand  stasias 
IB.  G.  Leake,  Fort  Worth 
Carl  H.  Buensle,  Scrsstoa, 

Pa. 
C  W.  Svenson  (Cart.).  Cssc 
Paul  Sddenstrieker,  Buffalo 
N.    J.    Cartmeu,    LoomiOs* 

Earl  foul,  Toledo.  Ohio 

E.  M.     Toortelot 
Chfc. 

Frank  Saner  (Cent.),  Case. 
B.  Dodd,  Lous;  Branch,  Cat. 
C    F.    Souder,  Jr., 
Harry  Monroe,  New 
H.  J.  Buechler  (Cent), 
H.  J.  Buechler  (Cent). 
A.  A.  Haigh  (Cent.)  Cttc 

F.  Barnikow,  Mexiden, 


Los  Angeles,  CaL 

West  Side  Branch.  N.  Y. 

M.  McLaughlin,  llCriteelry. 

son,  N.  J. 
Edmond    V 
N.  Y. 


H. 
Raj,    Albany, 


W.    T.     Fishleign,     Baieas- 
wood,  Chicago,  HL 

Eugene  Kern,  Pasadena,  CaL 


lm.  884«s. 

10ft  5%in. 
aft  8%m* 

82ft   Uttin. 


*  C.   M.    King,   Delias, 
4ft    lOftin.      John   A.    BUler    (Central). 

Brooklyn,  H.   Y. 

28ft  7%in.      B*  O.  Best,  Buffalo*  R.  Y. 

C    W.    STensoa 
Chicago,  HI. 


Geo. 
Chicago,  JQL 


C.  M.  King,  Dallas,  Tex. 
John    A.    Biller     (Central), 
Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 


David 
Conn. 


C  M.  King,  Dallas,  T 
J.    A.    Macdonald* 
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ass 


Events 


Outdoor 


Indoor 


Name  and  Association 


dunning    High 
lump 


1  •  ••••••••• 


Sunning     Broad 
Jump    


Running  High 
DiTc    

Running  High 
Jump  from 
Springboard    

Running  High 
Dive  from  Spring- 


$ft    %in. 


21ft.  ll%in. 


Root  C.  Merriam,  Pasadena* 

Cal. 
T.  R.  Moffitt,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Elliott  Gibbs,  Pasadena.  CaL 
20ft    6in.  James     Williams,     Hoiyoke, 


6ft    M6in. 


8ft.   6%in. 

Running  Long  Dive 

14ft.    8in. 
9ft.   4 in. 
Oft. 

Fence    Vault     .... 

Pole    Vault    for 

Height    

lift 

6ttin. 

8ft    lfcin. 

7ft 

10ft    7%in. 

Rope      Climb      (18 
Putting    12-lb.    Shot 

46ft  Wn. 

4%a. 
64ft   4in. 

16-lb.    Shot 

40ft  7in. 

lift  lOfcin. 

12-lb.      Hammer 
(without  turn).... 

120ft 

12-lb.       Hammer 
(with    turn)    .... 
3  6- lb.      Hammer 

128ft. 

128ft. 

Sin. 

nn. 

123ft. 

2in. 

26    Yarda    Swim... 

12%s. 

60   Yards    Swim    .. 

26a. 

76  Yards    Swim    .. 

46%s. 

100   Yards  Swim    .. 

220  Yards  Swim 

Plunge    and    Swim 
Under    Water     . . 

lm.    5%s. 
8m.    7%s. 

267it 

6ft    l%in.        Walter    McNaughton,    Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 


7ft    lOin.         A.    T.    Robinson    (Central), 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Chas.  Stewart,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Louis  Killian,  Orange,  N.  T. 

Paul    Authes,   Lincoln,    Neb. 

Chas.  H.  Toothaker  (Cent), 
Phila.,   Pa. 

F.  C.  Crane,  Aurora,  111. 

R.   E.   Squire,  Los  Angeles 

Harry  Weasels,  New  Britain, 

Conn. 
R.   W.   Albertsoa   (Central), 

Chicago,    111. 

R.  O.  Best  (Cent),  Buffalo 
A.  B.  Gunn  (Cent),  Buffalo 
Russell    J.    Laurence,    Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 
A.  B.  Gunn  (Cent),  Buffalo 
Arthur  P.   Stipp,    Scranton, 
Pa. 

Eugene  Van  Gent,  Ottumwa, 
la. 

A.  B.  Gunn,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
A.    A.    Johnson     (Central), 

St.    Louis. 
Harry      Kanrtzar,      Kansas 

City,  Mo. 
Raymond  L.  Smith,  Newark, 

Raymond  L.  Smith,  Newark, 

Xv  •     J« 

Raymond  L.  Smith,  Newark, 

Geo!  South  (28d  St)  N.  Y. 
John  Manley  (23d  St.),  N.  Y. 

R.  S.  Atkinson  (Bedford 
Br.),   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


INTERNATIONAL  INDOOR   ATHLETIC   CHAMPIONSHIP 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  International  Conven- 
tion an  athletic  meet  and  gymnasium  exhibition  were  included 
as  a  part  of  the  convention  program.  The  event  was  held  in 
Toronto,  October  28,  1910.  A  large  number  of  spectators  wit* 
nessed  the  events,  in  which  1,200  men  and  boys  participated.  The 
events  were  especially  interesting  because  of  the  presence  of  many 
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athletes  from  the  United  States,  including  representatives  from 
Brooklyn,  Rochester,  Jamestown,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Scrantoo, 
and  Orange,  N.  J. 
Following  is  a  list  of  the  athletic  events  and  winners: 

50  yards   dash— (for   boys)— J.    Moriarity,   Toronto    West   End,    first;    Harlcy 
Smith,  Toronto  Central,  second;  C.  Dent,  Hamilton,  third.    Time,  6%  on       * 

60  yards  dash— L.  J.  Sebert,  Toronto  West  End,  first;  F.  L.  Klaiber.  „ 
Branch,  Buffalo,  second;  George  H.  Barber,  Toronto  Central,  third.  Ti 
seconds. 

220  yards  dash— W.  J.  Murphy.  Brooklyn  Central,  first:  W.  H.  1 
delphia.  Pa.  second;  J.  Still,  Rochester,  third.     Time,  25%  seconds. 

440  yards— M.  J.  Follinsbee,  Toronto  West  End,  first;  R.  E.  _ 
Brooklyn  Central,  second;  C  E.  Gorham,  Brooklyn  Central,  third. 
seconds. 


a    uuic    » uu — j.     «M4     aimvmiv     iisoi,    uuu|    uini    <k    x«.     ■  Mmiwi,    TorOOtD    WrCBt 

End,  second;  W.  L.  McGee,  Philadelphia,  third.    Time,  4  minutes,  40  **wryli. 

1  mile  Association  team  relay  race— Toronto  West  End,  first;  Brooklyn 
Central,  second;  Toronto  Central,  third.    Time,  S  minutes,  41  ttftflnrtai 

1  mile  relay  for  boys  (8  boys)— Toronto  Central,  first;  Toronto  West 
second;  Hamilton,  third.    Time,  3  minutes    54%  seconds. 

Running  high  jump—Norman   Colvin,   Gait,  Ont,   first,  8  feet,  7%   inch 
Marshall,  Toronto  West  End,  second,  5  feet  6%  inches;  G.  H.  Barber,  T< 
Central,  third  6  feet  4%  inches. 

12  lb.  shot  put— H.  Clark,  Hamilton,  first,  44  feet,  t  inches;  H.  CaHovUI, 
Hamilton,  second,  44  feet  %  inch;  E.  B.  Archibald,  Toronto  West  End,  third. 
43  feet  11%  inches. 

Pole  vault— E.  B.  Archibald,  Toronto  West  End,  first,  11  feet;  Alexander 
Cameron,  Toronto  Central,  second,  10  feet  6  inches;  D.  Webster,  Hamilton,  tfctrd. 
8  feet    6  inches. 

Parallel  bar  contest— R.  Burkhardt,  Toronto  Central,  first,  67%  points;  IX 
Gillis,  Hamilton,  second,  63%  points;  A.  Curtis,  Hamilton,  third,  11*4  — *— 

No  International  meet  was  held  in  1911. 
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Event 


Time 
or   Dist, 


Made  by— Assn.  or  Club 


Date  and  Place 


Running: 
100    yds.    .09% 

220  yds.    .21% 

440  yds.    .61% 

880    yds.  1.57 

1  m 4.32 

1  m 10.37% 

6  m.....  26.19% 

Walking: 
1  m 6.40% 


3   tn. 


.21.36 


Jumping: 
Run'g 
High... 6.10 

Run^g 
Br'd  21.10 


R.  Kerr,  Hamilton  Y.M.CA. 
R.  Kerr,  Hamilton  Y.M.CA. 

L.  J.  Sebert,  Toronto  W.E. 
V.  M.  C.  A. 

A.  M.  Knox,  Toronto  Cen- 
tral Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Chas.  Skene,  Toronto  W.E. 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Alf.  Sellers,  Toronto  Central 
Y.  M.  C  A. 

F.  Meadows,  Toronto  W.E. 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

G.  H.  Goulding,  Toronto 
Central  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

G.  H.  Goulding,  Toronto 
Central  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


C  H.  Barber,  Toronto  Cen- 
tral Y.  M.  C.  A. 

C.  D.  Brtcker,  Toronto  W.E. 
Y.  Aa«  v+*  A. 


Sept.  26,  1906, 

Toronto 
Sept.  26,  1908,  Varsity  Trade 

Toronto 
Sept.  26,  1906,  Varsity  Track. 

Toronto 
July  23,  1910,  Scarboro  Beack 

Toronto 
Sept  26,  1906,  Varsity  Track. 

Toronto 
Sept.   30,   1906,   Hanlans   Ft. 

Toronto 
Sept.  26,  1908,  Varsity  Cods* 

Toronto 

July  23.  1910.  Scarboro  B'eh, 

Toronto 
July  23.  1910,  Scarboro  B'ca, 

Toronto 


July  6,  1907,   Drains;   Pars, 
Hamilton 

Sept  18,  1909,  Scarboro  B** 
Toronto 
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Event 


Time 
or  Dist 


Rnn'g  Hop- 
Step- 
Jump  48.8 

Pole 

Vault  116% 

Weights: 
Pntt'ng 
lfrtbT 

Shot.  88.9)4 

Putting 
1Mb. 
Shot.  49.634 

Throw*g 

l*4b. 
Ham'r.  188.6 

Throw'g 
13-lb. 
Ham'r..l88.5 

DiiCitt..  109.8 

Jartli*  19*10 

Hnrdlet: 
ISO  yds.     16% 

130  yds.     ffyfc 


Made  by— Assn.  or  Club 


C.  D.  Bricker,  Toronto  W.E. 

&•  Ja«  v*»  A* 

E.    B.    Archibald,    Toronto 

wr  .£.  x  •  J&«  C  A« 


W,  R.  Knox.  Toronto  Cen- 
tral Y«  M.  C  A. 


W.  R.  Knox.  Toronto  Cen- 
tral Y.  Ja.  C  A* 


W.  a  MadM,  Toronto  W.E. 
Y«  M.  C  A. 


E.  B.  Archibald,  Toronto 
Vr *£•  *•  Sa.  C  A* 

Dr.  R.  Frank,  Toronto  W.E. 
Y.  M.  C  A. 

E.  Harding.  Toronto  W.E. 
Y.  M.  C  A. 

W.  S.  Worthington,  Toronto 
tt *£•  X.  n.    C.  A. 

C  H.  Barber.  Toronto  Cen- 
tral^, m.  a  a. 


Date  and  Place 


Sept.  18,  1909,  Searboro  B'ch, 
Toronto 

Aug.  5, 1907,  Exhibition  G'ds, 
Ottawa 


Oct  6,  1906,  Britannia  Park, 
Hamilton 


Aug.  9,  1906,  Orillia 


Oct.  6,  1906,  Britannia  Park, 
Hamilton 


Sept  8,  1910,  Riverside  Park, 

Peterboro 
Sept  18,  1909,  Searboro  B'ch, 

Toronto 
Sept  18, 1909,  Searboro  B'ch, 

Toronto 

Aug.  80, 1907,  Britannia  Park, 

Hamilton 
Sept  18,  1909,  Searboro  B'ch, 

Toronto 


No  International  meet  was  held  in  1911. 


POLITICAL  REVIEW 


HISTORY  OF  POLITICAL  PARTIES 

THE  various  political  parties  that  played  a  part  in  the  making 
of  American  history  were  organizations  of  citizens  for  the 
attainment  of  policies  through  united  action,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  fundamental  principles.  In  the  United  States  the 
principles  of  parties  are  known  as  "platforms/'  to  which  utterances 
the  parties  are  bound  by  tender  ties.  These  platforms  were,  and 
are,  designed  more  or  Jess  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  opposing  parties,  though  the  remedies  proposed  are 
not  always  applied  in  cases  of  election. 

Whigs  and  Tories. — In  the  early  days  of  the  colonies,  prior  to 
the  declaration  of  independence,  the  name  Whig  was  applied  to 
those  who  rebelled  against  the  Crown.  This  was  the*  accepted 
designation  of  the  more  progressive  party,  which  was  opposed  to 
the  Tories.  The  latter  were  supporters  of  the  Crown.  When  the 
colonies  declared  their  independence  the  Tory  party  ceased  to 
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exist    The  Whigs  were  then  split  into  two  antagonistic  parties, 
namely,  Federalists,  and  Anti-Federalists. 

.  Federalists  and  Anti-Federalists. — The  Federalists  were  in  the 
majority,  and  about  1787  they  contended  for  a  liberal  construction 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  establishment  of  a  strong  National 
Government.  The  Anti-Federalists  were  a  party  of  opposition 
to  the  party  in  power,  and  believed  in  a  decentralized  form  of 
government.  In  1789,  George  Washington  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency  without  opposition.  He  was  a  Federalist  In  1791  the 
name  Democrat-Republican  was  loosely  applied  to  the  Anti-Fed- 
eralists. The  Federalist  party  was  in  control  during  the  three 
administrations  of  Washington  and  John  Adams.  The  unpop- 
ularity of  Adams  weakened  the  party,  and  toward  the  end  of 
his  term  the  Anti- Federalists,  under  the  leadership  of  Hamilton, 
started  a  strenuous  campaign  to  defeat  the  Federalists.  The 
Anti-Federalist  orators  protested  vehemently  against  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  bank  and  the  assumption  of  State  debts,  both 
of  which,  it  was  said,  were  planned  by  the  Federalists.  This 
resulted  in  the  election  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  an  Anti-Federalist, 
to  the  Presidency  in  1800.  Jefferson,  like  many  others,  believed 
the  people  fully  capable  of  self-government,  and  under  his  leader- 
ship the  Democratic  party,  then  called  the  Republican  party,  was 
organized. 

The  Fall  of  the  Federal  Party. — The  purchase  of  Louisiana  by 
Jefferson,  in  1803,  for  $15,000,000,  practically  destroyed  the  Fed- 
eralist party.  This  act  settled  forever  the  constitutionality  of 
acquiring  territory.  The  fate  of  the  party  was  sealed  when  it 
opposed  the  War  of  1812,  and  about  1816  it  ceased  to  figure  in 
national  politics. 

The  Era  of  Good  Feeling. — This  term  was  applied  to  the  period 
of  political  history  from  1817  to  1824,  when  there  was  virtually 
one  party,  the  Democratic-Republican.  This  "Era  of  Good  Feel- 
ing" was  brought  to  a  close  toward  the  end  of  Monroe's  second 
term,  as  the  result  of  differences  following  discussions  over  the 
tariff  and  internal  improvements. 

National  Republican. — The  name  National  Republican  was 
taken  by  the  liberals  of  the  Democratic-Republican  party,  after 
the  defeat  of  Adams  by  Jackson  in  1828.  They  were  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Jackson  men.  The  latter  assumed  the  name  of  Dem- 
ocrats. , 

The  Democratic  Party. — The  Democratic  party  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  Anti-Federalist  party.  Since  its  formation  in  1828  the 
Democratic  party  has  maintained  an  unbroken  existence.  In  thai 
year  it  was  organized  by  Jackson.  When  the  question  of  slavery 
became  a  national  topic  the  Southern  wing  controlled  the  party- 
During  the  Civil  War  the  two  wings  became  naturally  separated 
and  the  party  was  not  again  able  to  elect  a  President  until  1884. 
The  party  became  conspicuous  later  as  the  advocate  of  tariff  re- 
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form.     Since  1892  the  Democrats  have  been  unable  to  elect  a 
President 

Anti-Masons, — The  Anti-Mason  party  was  organized  in  1828 
as  the  result  of  the  kidnaping  and  death  of  William  Morgan, 
of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  who  published  a  book  exposing  the  secrets  of 
the  Masonic  order,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  This  party, 
which  was  composed  of  many  National  Republicans,  was  opposed 
to  all  secret  societies,  and  in  1830  it  was  organized  on  national 
lines.  In  1835  they  elected  their  choice  for  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  lost  control  in  that  State  after  a  short  time,  and 
the  party  disappeared  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen. 

Whigs. — The  name  Whigs  was  resurrected  in  1836  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  old  Federalist  principles,  and  the  remnants  of  the 
National  Republican  party,  and  the  Anti-Masons.  About  that  year 
they  became  sufficiently  well  organized  to  enter  into  national 
politics,  and  in  1840  succeeded  in  electing  to  the  Presidency  Will* 
iam  H.  Harrison,  who  died  after  serving  one  month.  Vice  President 
Tyler,  who  succeeded  to  the  chair,  was  not  of  the  same  political 
faith,  and  his  policy  of  opposition  weakened  the  party.  The 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  in  1854  caused  a  rupture  in  the  ranks,  and 
led  to  the  formation  of  northern  and  southern  divisions,  called 
Anti-Nebraskans,  and  Know-Nothings. 

The  Liberty  Party. — About  1840  the  question  of  slavery  was 
the  topic  of  much  fevered  discussion  throughout  the  country,  and 
in  Massachusetts  the  antislavery,  or  "Conscience"  wing  of  the 
Whig  party  came  out  in  open  opposition.  In  that  year  the 
Liberty  party,  an  outgrowth  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Soci- 
ety, appeared  on  the  political  horizon.  This  party  was  maintained 
in  the  northern  States  from  1840  to  1848.  It  was  then  merged 
with  the  Abolitionists  and  the  Free  Soilers. 

The  Abolitionists. — The  Abolitionists,  who  appeared  in  1839, 
advocated  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery.  Their  extreme  de- 
mands and  radical  methods  weakened  their  position.  In  1840 
they  were  divided  into  two  factions,  one  of  which  denounced 
the  Constitution  as  a  defense  of  slavery,  and  the  other  which 
favored  abolition  through  constitutional  amendment.  The  Aboli- 
tionists figured  in  no  large  way  as  a  party  in  national  politics. 

The  Know-Nothings. — The  Know-Nothings  was  a  secret  political 
party,  or  society,  organized  in  1853.  None  was  admitted  as 
a  member  whose  grandfathers  were  not  natives  of  the  country. 
The  members  replied  to  all  questions,  "I  don't  know."  At  first 
they  were  called  by  outsiders  Don't  Knows,  and  later  Know- 
Nothings.  The  members  voted  in  secrecy.  In  1854  their  vote 
determined  the  election  of  several  State  officials.  In  ^856  they 
appeared  as  the  American  party. 

The  American  Party. — The  American  party  lived  but  a  short 
time  in  national  politics.  In  i860  it  took  the  name  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Union  party. 
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The  Republican  Party-— The  name  Republican  was  first  ap- 
plied to  political  organizations  by  Jefferson.  The  present  Republi- 
can party  was  formed  in  1854,  at  a  mass  meeting  of  Whigs 
and  Democrats.  The  new  party  was  a  fusion  of  elements  in 
opposition  to  slavery.  The  policy  of  the  Republican  party  being 
generally  known,  the  election  of  Lincoln,  their  candidate,  in 
i860,  was  hotly  contested.  The  election  of  Lincoln  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  secession  movement  which  threatened  to  destroy  the 
Union.  The  death  of  Lincoln  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  party, 
which  was  then  in  the  course  of  reconstruction.  Since  the  war 
the  party  has  been  in  practically  continuous  control  of  the  Na- 
tional Government. 

Constitutional  Union  Party.— The  Constitutional  Union  party 
was  formed  in  i860,  chiefly  from  the  ranks  of  the  Know-Notmngs 
and  Whig  parties.  The  members  were  men  who  wished  to  evade 
the  question  of  slavery.  They  carried  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and 
Tennessee  in  the  election  that  year.  The  party  disappeared  with 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  Union  Party. — This  was  a  loose  organization  of  War 
Democrats  who  met  in  1864  and  adopted  a  platform  declaring 
war  on  slavery.  They  were  absorbed  soon  after  by  the  Republi- 
can organization. 

Patrons  of  Husbandry, — The  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  known  also 
as  the  Grangers,  was  a  secret  order  formed  in  1867  with  the 
object  of  cooperating  among  farmers  in  purchasing  supplies  from 
first  hands,  and  contesting  the  railroads  for  cheaper  rates.  They 
exerted  considerable  political  influence  up  to  1875  when,  it  was 
alleged,  they  advocated  impracticable  legislation. 

Liberal  Republicans. — The  Liberal  Republican  party,  which  par- 
ticipated in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1872,  was  a  fusion  of 
Democrats  and  Republicans  who  were  displeased  with  their  parties. 
The  Liberal  party  disappeared  with  Greeley's  defeat  for  President 
in  that  year. 

Prohibition  Party.— The  Prohibition  party  emanated  from  the 
Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars.  Their  fundamental  prin- 
ciple was  the  absolute  prohibition  of  traffic  in  intoxicating  bev- 
erages. The  first  national  candidate  on  the  temperance  ticket 
was  nominated  in  convention  in  1872.  They  have  nominated  a 
national  ticket  in  every  Presidential  year  since  that  time. 

Greenback  Party. — The  Greenback  party  was  organised  to  farther 
the  increased  use  of  "greenback"  currency.  An  Act  of  1866 
aimed  gradually  to  retire  the  legal  tender  notes.  In  1887  die 
members  of  the  Greenback  party  joined  with  workingmen's  or- 
ganizations in  forming  the  Union  Labor  party. 

Union  Labor  Party. — This  party  combined  many  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  which  asserted  the  existence  of 

corruption   in  financial  and  other  quarters. 
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Populist  Party-— The  Populist  party,  known  also  as  the  Peo- 
ple's party,  was  formed  in  1891  as  a  movement  against  private 
monopolies  in  money,  law,  and  transportation.  It  is  the  out* 
growth  of  the  "Grangers"  and  "Farmers'  Alliance."  The  Pop- 
ulists supported  Bryan,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  President, 
in  the  1900  election. 

The  Socialist  Labor  Party* — The  Socialist  Labor  party  was 
organized  in  1888,  but  it  did  not  nominate  candidates  for  Presi- 
ident  and  Vice  President  until  1892.  The  object  of  the  party 
is  to  secure  for  every  citizen,  through  legislation,  the  enjoyment 
of  his  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  Social  Democratic  Party. — The  Social  Democratic  party, 
generally  known  as  the  "Socialist  Party,"  was  organized  in  1898. 
Its  aim  has  been  to  oppose  capitalists,  and  further  the  interests 
of  the  woxkingman  through  political  means. 

The  Independence  League*— The  Independence  League  was 
formed  in  December,  1905,  to  bring  to  bear  through  legislation 
definite  information  that  would  help  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  the  masses.  The  party  held  a  few  conventions,  and  in  1908 
placed  candidates  in  nomination  for  President  and  Vice-President. 
Since  that  time  it  has  deteriorated  in  numbers  and  influence. 

Progressive  Party.— The  Progressive  Party  which  figured  for 
the  first  time  in  any  election,  in  19 12,  was  really  the  outgrowth 
of  the  Progressive  Republican  and  "Insurgent"  movement  which 
had  been  gathering  force  ever  since  the  second  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration. It  came  to  a  head  as  an  expression  of  dissatisfac- 
tion over  the  Republican  National  Convention,  and  called  its  own 
convention  and  nominated  candidates.  The  canvass  it  made,  as 
well  as  the  showing  in  the  November  elections,  was  remarkably 
strong,  but  it  is  naturally  too  soon  to  predict  its  lasting  qualities  as 
an  independent  organization. 

Other  Parties. — In  addition  to  the  various  parties  already  men- 
tioned there  have  been  smaller  political  camps  and  side  issues, 
such  as  the  International  Workingman's  Association,  the  Inter- 
national Working  People's  Association,  and  a  few  others  seeking 
to  make  a  sharp  division  between  capital  and  labor.  These  parties 
generally  favor  reduction  in  hours  of  labor,  government  control 
of  utilities,  regulation  of  wages,  government  issues  of  money, 
progressive  inheritance  and  income  taxes,  initiative  and  referen- 
dum, recall  of  judges,  and  other  radical  measures.  Still  more 
drastic  are  the  demands  of  small  parties  which  pass  from  social- 
istic ideas  to  anarchy,  preaching  violence  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
desired  ends.     These,  however,  have  made  littje  headway. 

Leading  Parties  To-Day. — The  Democratic  party,  organized  in 
1828,  the  Republican  party,  organized  in  1854,  and  the  Progressive 
party  organized  in  1912  controlled  the  last  election,  the  minor 
parties  polling  only  1,130,480  out  of  more  than  15,000,000  votes, 
as  shown  by  die  following  table : 
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POPULAR  VOTE   FOR  PRESIDENT   IN  1912  BY   STATES 


States 


Alabama    

Arizona    

Arkansas    

California    

Colorado    

Connecticut     .•• 

Delaware    

Florida     

Georgia    

Idaho    

Illinois  - 

Indiana    

Iowa    

Kansas    

Kentucky    

Louisiana     

Maine     

Maryland    

Massachusetts. . . 

Michigan     

Minnesota  ..... 
Mississippi    ...• 

Missouri    

Montana    

Nebraska     

Nevada     

New  Hampshire. 

New    Jersey 

New   Mexico.... 

New    York 

North  Carolina. 
North    Dakota... 

Ohio    

Oklahoma    

Oregon    

Pennsylvania  . . 
Rhode  Island  ... 
South  Carolina. 
South    Dakota. . . 

Tennessee    

Texas    

Utah    

Vermont    • . 

Virginia    

Washington  .... 
West    Virginia.. 

Wisconsin    

Wyoming    


Wilson 


Taft 


Roosevelt 


Debs 


Chafin 


Reiner  I    Total 


82,438 

9,732 

10,324 

3,021 

68,838 

24,467 

283,436 

3,914 

114,230 

58,380 

84,614 

68,099 

22,631 

15,898 

36,417 

4,279 

93,076 

5,191 

33,921 

32,810 

406,048 

263,593 

281,890 

151,267 

185,376 

119,811 

143,670 

.74,844 

219.684 

115,612 

61,035 

3,834 

61,113 

26.545 

112,674 

54,966 

173,406 

155,948 

150,751 

152,244 

106,426 

64,334 

57,227 

1,697 

330,746 

207,821 

27,941 

18,612 

109,109 

54,348 

7,980 

3,210 

34,724 

32,927 

178,289 

88,835 

20,437 

17,733 

665,475 

455,428 

144,607 

29,139 

29,655 

23,090 

423,152 

277,066 

119,156 

45,393 

47,064 

34,673 

896,619 

273,306 

30,412 

27,703 

43,365 

536 

48,942 

•*••*• 

130,349 

69,434 

221,436 

28,913 

36,679 

42,100 

15,354 

23,332 

90,332 

23,288 

86,840 

70,446 

113,046 

66,667 

164,228 

130,695 

15,310 

14,660 

22,680 

6,949 

21,673 

283,610 

72,306 

34,143 

8,886 

4,635 

21,980 

26,530 

386.478 

162,007 

161.783 

120,123 

102,766 

9,323 

48,493 

57,786 

142,228 

214,684 

126,866 

3,646 

124,371 


72,776 

6,525 

17,794 

145,410 
8,347 

390,021 
69,130 
26,726 

229,827 
46,393 
37,600 

447,426 

16,878 

1,293 

68,811 

63,725 

26,740 

24,174 

22,122 

21,777 

113,698 

78,977 

62,460 

9,232 


3,029 

•••••• 

8,163 

266 

8,163 

898 

79,201 

23.336 

16,418 

6,063 

10,078 

2,068 

656 

625 

4.806 

1,854 

1,028 

149 

11,942 

81,278 

15,710 

36,931 

19,249 

16,914 

8,437 

26,807 

•  •  »  • 

11,647 

3,233 

6,249 

•  ■  •  • 

2,641 

945 

3,996 

2,244 

12,616 

2,764 

23,211 

5,934 

27,606 

7,886 

2,062 

•  ■  •  • 

28,466 

6,380 

10,886 

«  •  •  • 

10,219 

3,419 

3,263 

*  ■  •  • 

1,981 

635 

16,901 

2,871 

2,869 

•  •  •  • 

63,381 

19,427 

1,026 

•  *  «  • 

0,VOO 

1,243 

89,930 

11,459 

42,262 

2,185 

13,343 

4,360 

80,915 

19,533 

2,049 

616 

164 

•  *  •  • 

4,662 

3.910 

3,484 

825 

25,742 

1,738 

9,023 

«  •  •  • 

928 

1,095 

820 

709 

40,134 

9,810 

16,336 

4,534 

33,490 

8,686 

2,760 

434 

475 

1.2G0 


4,066 
3,103 

#  •  •••  • 

•  •  »  •  • 

956 


1,102 
1,252 
2,212 

•  •  •  •  • 

1,773 


1,321 

•  •  ■  •  • 

4,251 


704 
236 


442 
609 

•  •  * 

50 

1,872 

•  •  • 

527 


117,879 


124,029 

673,497 

366,872 

300.262 

48,696 

51,891 

121,424 

104,203 

1,146,173 

(S4.447 

491,321 

163.444 


79,441 
129,637 
231.978 
48S.C66 
547.976 
334.219 


»  J52 

79,794 

249,871 

19,978 

87,961 

432,627 

49.35* 

1,587,983 

243,801 


2,623      1,103.657 


137,649 

77.884 
50,348 
11«£S 
247.817 
305.0)0 
11X316 
62.941 


42,296 


Totals    6,303,063    3,439,529    4.168,564   898,119  203,319  29,061    15,041.656 


Plurality    2,134,499 


Results  in  1908  were  as  follows:  Taft,  Republican,  7,677.021 
votes;  Bryan,  Democratic,  6405,182;  Debs,  Socialist,  412.350; 
Chafin,  Prohibitionist,  250,481 ;  Hisgen,  Independence  League, 
81488;  Watson,  People's,  28,418;  Gilhaus,  Socialist  Labor,  12,- 
J437;  Turney,  Unionist,  461.    Total  votes  cast,  14,867,718. 


THB  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE 

This  body  of  Electors  is  chosen  simultaneously  in  each  and 
every  State  by  popular  vote  on  the  Tuesday  following  the  first 
Monday  in  November.  The  Constitution  prescribes  that  the 
number  of  Electors  shall  be  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Rep- 
resentatives which  the  State  sends  to  both  branches  of  Congress, 
but  the  mode  of  appointing  them  remains  with  the  State.  The 
power  to  determine  a  uniform  time  for  choosing  them  and  the 
day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes  is  vested  in  Congress. 
The  Electors  are  required  to  meet  at  some  place  designated  by 
the  Legislature  of  their  State  on  the  second  Monday  in  Janu- 
ary, for  the  purpose  of  voting  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice 
President.  A  list  of  the  names  of  all  its  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President,  with  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  is  made 
by  every  Electoral  College.  Every  member  of  the  College  signs 
and  certifies  the  list,  which  is  authenticated  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  and  then  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  The  Electoral  votes  are  opened  and  counted,  on  the 
second  Wednesday  in  February,  in  the  presence  of  members 
of  both  branches  of  Congress.  The  result  is  announced  by 
the  president  of  the  Senate.  The  persons  who  receive  the  highest 
number  of  votes  for  the  office  of  President  and  Vice  President, 
respectively,  and  provided  they  have  received  a  majority  of  all 
the  votes,  are  declared  elected.  The  House  of  Representatives, 
voting  by  States,  each  State  having  one  vote,  has  the  power  to 
choose  in  case  of  a  tie  between  the  candidates  for  President.  In 
case  of  a  tie  in  the  vote  for  Vice  President  the  Senate  has 
the  power  to  choose.  In  case  there  is  no  tie,  but  the  leading  candi- 
dates fall  short  of  a  majority,  the  election  for  President  is  decided 
by  the  House,  and  that  for  Vice  President  by  the  Senate. 

Of  recent  years  the  question  of  abolishing  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege entirely  has  been  seriously  considered,  because  it  has  degen- 
erated into  a  mere  piece  of  political  machinery.  Originally  its 
powers  were  defined  and  established  by  the  Constitution,  which 
contemplated  that  the  College  should  be  a  deliberative  body  of 
men  chosen  from  each  State,  who  should  freely  exercise  an  un- 
trammeled  choice  in  the  matter  of  the  high  offices  they  were 
expected  to  fill. 

The  Reapportionment  Act  of  191 1  made  the  total  number  of 
electoral  votes  531,  of  which  266  are  necessary  to  a  choice.  The 
Electoral  College  which  met  early  in  1913  cast  435  votes  for  Wil- 
son, 81  for  Roosevelt,  and  15  for  Taft.  Wilson  received  the  total 
vote  of  the  following  States :  Alabama  12,  Arizona  3,  Arkansas  9, 
Colorado  6.  Connecticut  7,  Delaware  3,  Florida  6,  Georgia  14, 
Idaho  4,  Illinois  29,  Indiana  15,  Iowa  13,  Kansas  10,  Kentucky  13, 
Louisiana  10,  Maine  6,  Maryland  8,  Massachusetts  18,  Mississippi 
10,  Missouri  18,  Montana  4,  Nebraska  8,  Nevada  3,  New  Hamp- 
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shire  4,  New  Jersey  14,  New  Mexico  3,  New  York  45,  North 
Carolina  12,  North  Dakota  5,  Ohio  24,  Oklahoma  10,  Oregon  5, 
Rhode  Island  5,  South  Carolina  9,  Tennessee  12,  Texas  20,  Vir- 
ginia 12,  West  Virginia  8,  Wisconsin  13,  Wyoming  3.  He  received 
2  votes  from  California,  the  other  it  going  to  Rooseveft,  who 
also  obtained:  Michigan  15,  Minnesota  12,  Pennsylvania  38,  Sooth 
.Dakota  g,  Washington  7.  Taft  received :  Utah  4,  Vermont  4. 
The  electoral  vote  for  two  preceding  elections  was  as  follows: 


Alabama 

California  ".'.'.'.'.'.', 

Colorado     

Connecticut     

Florida    ...'".*"." 

ldabo     ..'.'.'.'.'.' '.'.'.- 

Itunoia     

Indiana    

Ion 

Kentucky     

Louisiana     

Maine     

Maryland     

Uaaaachuaeru    .... 

Michigan    

Minnnota    

M:»*-ip;ji     

Mieaourl     ... 

Nebraska    ','.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Nevada    ...  

Nfw     Hampshire. 

New     ierarr 

New     York 

North     Carolina... 
North    Dakota  ... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

PenntytTania    

Rhode     Island 

South    Carolina... 

South    Dakota 

Tennessee     

T«aa     

Utah     

Vermont     

Virginia     

Washington 

Wen   Virginia 

Wleeon  " 

United    Slatea... 


HISTORY  OF  THE  TARIFF  IN  AMERICA 


• 


The  tariff,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  is  a  schedule  of  duties 
leviable  on  articles  of  import  and  export 

The  Colonial  Period.— The  first  Tariff  Act  passed  by  the 
first  Congress  in  1789  was  intended  as  a  means  of  supplying 
the  necessary  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Government.  It 
was  based  partly  on  the  impost  scheme  which  the  confederation 
attempted  to  adopt  in  the  years  preceding  the  first  Congress,  and 
partly  on.  the  existing  legislation  of  a  few  of  the  existing  States, 
The  Act  contained  two  distinct  sets  of  duties,  namely,  duties 
for  revenue  only,  and  certain  specific  duties  which  were  intended 
to  give  protection.  In  1792  and  1797  changes  were  made  in  the 
tariff  for  the  purpose  of  securing  more  revenue  to  meet  the 
foreign  debt  and  the  cost  of  the  Indian  War.  In  1812  all  duties 
were  doubled  in  an  attempt  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  war  of 
that  year.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Congress  proceeded  to  re- 
model the  tariff. 

The  Tariff  Act  of  x8i6U-This  Act,  which  laid  a  duty  of  25 
per  cent  on  woolens  and  cottons  and  a  specific  duty  of  three  cents 
a  pound  on  sugar,  was  received  with  a  degree  of  indifference  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  public.  A  commercial  crisis  in  1818  re- 
sulted in  a  continuation  of  these  and  other  protective  duties.  The 
demand  for  protection  manifested  itself  everywhere,  and  in  1824 
Congress  adopted  a  bill  whose  main  object  was  to  exclude  from 
the  American  market  such  goods  as  competed  with  those  manu- 
factured in  this  country.  In  1828  a  second  protective  act  was 
passed,  in  which  manufacturers  came  in  for  considerable  more 
attention.  This  bill  called  for  heavy  duties  on  raw  materials. 
Woolen  and  cotton  fabrics  were  the  principal  articles  on  which 
these  prohibitive  duties  were  laid.  Many  of  the  protective  features 
of  the  1828  tariff  were  removed  in  the  tariff  bill  of  1832,  which 
retained  at  the  same  time  a  decree  of  protection.  In  1833,  Henry 
Clay  introduced  the  so-called  Compromise  Tariff,  which  was 
passed.  This  Act  provided  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  exist- 
ing tariff  until  1842,  when  the  duties  were  to  be  fixed  at  20 
per  cent 

The  Period  1842-1860. — In  1842  it  was  seen  that  the  gradual 
reduction  of  the  tariff  affected  the  Government  revenue.  It  had 
decreased  receipts  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  less  than  the  expenses. 
To  counteract  this  the  Whigs,  who  had  just  come  into  power, 
passed  a  Tariff  Act  which  provided  for  high  duties  on  cotton  goods, 
woolen  goods,  iron  and  manufactures  in  general.  In  1846,  R.  H. 
Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  caused  to  be  passed  a  bill 
which  eliminated  altogether  the  principle  of  protection.  Its  object 
was  to  provide  merely  an  adequate  revenue  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Government.  It  remained  in  force  eleven  years,  during  which 
period  the  country  prospered.    Duties  were  further  reduced  in  the 
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tariff  of  1857,  which  admitted  wpol  practically  free,  and  showed 

the  lowest  figures  since  the  tariff  of  1816. 

The  Morrill  Tariff  Act  of  1861— The  low  tariff  duties  provided 
by  the  law  of  1857  did  not  prove  a  stimulus  to  trade,  and  in  1861 
the  Republican  party  passed  the  Morrill  Tariff  Act,  to  protect 
American  manufacturers.  The  Civil  War,  which  broke  out  in 
that  year,  further  increased  the  duties.  In  every  year  of  the  war 
bills  were  passed  for  the  increase  of  revenues.  Following  the  war 
several  advances  were  made  in  the  protective  duties,  of  which  the 
most  important  was  the  "Wool  and  Woolens  Act  of  1867,"  calling 
for  a  heavy  increase  in  the  duties  on  those  articles.  In  1870  an 
Act  was  passed,  reducing  considerably  the  duties  on  over  125 
articles.  The  duties  on  tea  and  coffee  were  completely  repealed 
in  1872. 

The  Tariff— A  Political  Issue— In  the  early  eighties  the  tariff 
became  an  important  political  issue.  The  Republicans,  in  iflto, 
succeeded  in  electing  Garfield  to  the  Presidency  on  a  protection 
platform.  In  1882  Congress  appointed  a  Tariff  Commission  to  re- 
port on  the  expediency  of  a  reduction  of  the  tariff.  The  Com- 
mission made  its  report,  and  a  measure  was  passed  to  protect  home 
industry  and  maintain  the  American  scale  of  wages.  This  was  the 
first  step  in  the  shaping  of  the  present  Republican  tariff  policy.  In 
his  message  to  Congress  in  1887,  President  Cleveland  attacked  the 
protective  tariff  system,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Mills  Bill, 
removing  the  duties  on  wool,  was  introduced  The  bill  failed  tc 
become  a  law. 

The  McKlnley  Tariff— This  bill  passed  both  Houses  and  was 
signed  by  President  Harrison  in  September,  1890.  Its  main  fe  ituie 
was  that  it  admitted  raw  sugar  free  of  duty,  and  slightly  increased 
the  tax  on  raw  wool. 

The  Wilson  Tariff— The  return  of  the  Democratic  party  to 
power  in  1893  resulted  in  new  tariff  legislation.  The  Wilson  BiB, 
passed  in  the  following  year,  made  a  considerable  reduction  in 
many  duties  and  admitted  wool  free.  It  provided  also  for  an  in- 
come tax,  which  was  called  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Coal 

The  Dingley  Tariff— -The  Dingley  Act,  passed  in  1897,  increased 
the  customs  and  duties  generally.  Higher  duties  were  placed  00 
wool,  woolen  goods,  hides,  and  other  raw  materials.  The 
procity  provisions  in  the  McKinley  Act,  concerning  sugar, 
modified. 

War  Revenue. — The  so-called  "War  Revenue  Law"  was  passed 
in  1898  to  provide  revenue  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  war  with 
Spain.  It  relied  upon  increased  revenue  duties,  and  a  duty  of  ten 
cents  a  pound  on  imported  tea.  The  war  taxes  were  repealed  m 
1901  and  1902. 

The  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff— An  attempt  to  revise  the  tariff  win 
*  view  not  to  offend  the  varied  interests  of  the  country  was 
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under  the  Taft  administration  in  1909,  but  the  resulting  bill  still 
caused  popular  dissatisfaction. 

The  Tariff  Board. — In  1909  President  Taft  appointed  a  Tariff 
Board,  which  has  since  been  securing  information  in  a  scientific 
and  impartial  way. 


CONVENTIONS   AND   PLATFORMS 

REPUBLICAN  PARTY 

Officers  of  the  National  Committee. — Chairman,  Charles  D. 
Hilles,  of  New  York;  secretary,  James  B.  Reynolds,  of  Massa- 
chusetts; treasurer,  George  R.  Sheldon,  of  New  York;  sergeant- 
at-arms,  William  F.  Stone,  of  Maryland. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  met  at  Chicago  on  June 
18,  191 2.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  National  Committee's  call 
the  membership  was  fixed  at  1,076,  but  New  Mexico  having  chosen 
two  additional  delegates,  they  were  allowed  to  sit,  raising  the 
membership  to  1,078.  Control  of  the  convention  depended  upon 
the  settlement  by  the  National  Committee  of  250  odd  contests, 
and  the  committee's  decisions  in  many  of  these  cases  were  bitterly] 
denounced  by  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  his  supporters,  and  the  atti- 
tude taken  by  the  Roosevelt  delegates  toward  the  committee's1 
action  led  to  the  refusal  of  343  delegates  to  vote  on  the  platform. 
It  also  led  to  the  naming  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  as  a  candidate  for 
President  on  August  7  by  a  convention  of  the  new  Progressive 
party. 

Senator  Elihu  Root  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  Republican: 
Convention.  On  June  22,  the  platform  was  adopted  and  William! 
H.  Taft  was  renominated,  receiving  561  votes.  James  S.  Sher- 
man was  renominated  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  receiving  597 
votes.  The  following  were  the  principal  planks  of  the  plat- 
form: 

Representative  Government.— We  believe  in  our  self-controlled 
representative  democracy,  which  is  a  government  of  laws,  not  of 
men,  and  in  which  order  is  the  prerequisite  of  progress. 

Integrity  of  the  Courts. — The  Republican  party  reaffirms  its  inten- 
tion to  uphold  at  all  times  the  authority  and  integrity  of  the  courts, 
both  state  and  federal,  and  it  will  ever  insist  that  their  powers  to 
enforce  their  process  and  to  protect  life,  liberty,  and  property  shall 
be  preserved  inviolate. 

Judicial  Removal. — Since  the  responsibility  of  the  judiciary  is 
so  great,  the  standards  of  judicial  action  must  be  always  and  every- 
where above  suspicion  and  reproach.  While  we  regard  the  recall 
of  judges  as  unnecessary  and  unwise,  we  favor  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  simplify  the  process  by  which  any  judge  who  is 
found  to  be  derelict  in  his  duty  may  be  removed  from  office. 
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International  Arbitration— Together  with  peaceful  and  orderly 
development  at  home,  the  Republican  party  earnestly  favors  all 
measures  for  the  establishment  and  protection  of  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  for  the  development  of  closer  relations  between  the 
various  nations  of  the  earth.  It  believes  most  earnestly  in  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes  and  in  the  reference 
of  all  justiciable  controversies  between  nations  to  an  international 
court  of  justice. 

Antitrust  Law. — The  Republican  party  is  opposed  to  special 
privilege  and  to  monopoly.  It  placed  upon  the  statute  book  the  in- 
terstate commerce  act  of  1887  and  the  important  amendments  there- 
to, and  the  antitrust  act  of  1890,  and  it  has  consistently  and  suc- 
cessfully enforced  the  provisions  of  these  laws.  It  will  take  no 
backward  step  to  permit  the  reestablishment  in  any  degree  of  con- 
ditions which  were  intolerable. 

Experience  makes  it  plain  that  the  business  of  the  country  may 
be  carried  on  without  fear  or  without  disturbance  and  at  the  same 
time  without  resort  to  practices  which  are  abhorrent  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  justice.  The  Republican  party  favors  the  enactment 
of  legislation  supplementary  to  the  existing  antitrust  act  which 
will  define  as  criminal  offenses  those  specific  acts  that  uniformly 
mark  attempts  to  restrain  and  to  monopolize  trade. 

The  Tariff^-We  reaffirm  our  belief  in  a  protective  tariff.  The 
Republican  tariff  policy  has  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
country,  developing  our  resources,  diversifying  our  industries  and 
protecting  our  workmen  against  competition  with  cheaper  labor 
abroad,  thus  establishing  for  our  wage  earners  the  American 
standard  of  living.  The  protective  tariff  is  so  woven  into  the 
fabric  of  our  industrial  and  agricultural  life  that  to  substitute  for 
it  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  would  destroy  many  industries  and 
throw  millions  of  our  people  out  of  employment  The  products  of 
the  farm  and  of  the  mine  should  receive  the  same  measure  of 
protection  as  other  products  of  American  labor. 

Tariff  Board. — The  pronounced  feature  of  modern  industrial  life 
is  its  enormous  diversification.  To  apply  tariff  rates  justly  to 
these  changing  conditions  requires  closer  study  and  more  scienti- 
fic methods  than  ever  before.  The  Republican  party  has  shown  by 
its  creation  of  a  Tariff  Board  its  recognition  of  this  situation  and 
its  determination  to  be  equal  to  it 

Cost  of  Living.— The  steadily  increasing  cost  of  living  has  be- 
come a  matter  not  only  of  national  but  of  worldwide  concern.  The 
fact  that  it  is  not  due  to  the  protective  tariff  system  is  evidenced 
by  the  existence  of  similar  conditions  in  countries  which  have  a 
tariff  policy  different  from  our  own,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  increased  while  rates  of  duty  have  remained 
stationary  or  been  reduced.  The  Republican  party  will  support  a 
prompt  scientific  inquiry  into  the  causes  which  are  operative,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  to  increase  the  cost  of  living. 
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Banking  and  Currency  Revision.— The  Republican  party  has  al- 
ways stood  for  a  sound  currency  and  for  safe  banking  methods. 
It  is  responsible  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  and  for 
the  establishment  of  the  gold  standard.  It  is  committed  to  the 
progressive  development  of  our  banking  and  currency  systems. 
Our  banking  arrangements  to-day  need  further  revision  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  current  conditions.  We  need  measures  which 
will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  money  panics  and  financial  dis- 
turbances, and  which  will  promote  the  prosperity  of  business 
and  the  welfare  of  labor  generally  by  producing  constant  em- 
ployment. 

Civil  Service. — We  reaffirm  our  adherence  to  the  principle  of 
appointment  to  public  office  based  on  proved  fitness,  and  tenure 
during  good  behavior  and  efficiency.  The  Republican  party  stands 
committed  to  the  maintenance,  extension  and  enforcement  of  the 
civil  service  law,  and  it  favors  the  passage  of  legislation  empower- 
ing the  President  to  extend  the  competitive  service  as  far  as 
possible;  the  equitable  retirement  of  disabled  and  superannuated 
members  of  the  civil  service,  in  order  that  a  higher  order  of 
efficiency  may  be  maintained. 

Conservation  of  Natural  Resources.— We  rejoice  in  the  success 
of  the  distinctive  Republican  policy  of  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources,  for  their  use  by  the  people  without  waste  and 
without  monopoly.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  a  continuance  of  such 
a  policy. 

Acquisition  of  Public  Lands. — We  favor  such  fair  and  reasonable 
rules  and  regulations  as  will  not  discourage  or  interfere  with 
actual  bona  fide  homeseekers,  prospectors,  and  miners  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  public  lands  under  existing  laws. 

Parcels  Post. — In  the  interest  of  the  general  public,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  agricultural  or  rural  communities,  we  favor  legislation 
looking  to  the  establishment,  under  proper  regulations,  of  a  parcels 
post,  the  postal  rates  to  be  graduated  under  a  zone  system  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  carriage. 

Protection  of  American  Citizens. — We  approve  the  action  taken 
by  the  President  and  the  Congress  to  secure  with  Russia,  as  with 
other  countries,  a  treaty  that  will  recognize  the  absolute  right  of 
expatriation,  and  that  will  prevent  all  discrimination  of  whatever 
kind  between  American  citizens,  whether  native  born  or  alien, 
and  regardless  of  race,  religion,  or  previous  political  allegiance. 
The  right  of  asylum  is  a  precious  possession  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  to  be  neither  surrendered  nor 
restricted. 

The  Navy.— We  believe  in  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  navy 
for  the  National  defense,  and  we  condemn  the  action  of  the 
Democratic  House  of  Representatives  in  refusing  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  additional  ships. 
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Merchant  Marine. — We  believe  that  one  of  the  country's  most 
urgent  needs  is  a  revived  merchant  marine.  There  should  be 
[American  ships,  and  plenty  of  them,  to  make  use  of  the  great 
American  interoceanic  canal  now  nearing  completion. 


DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

Officers  of  National  Committee. — William  F.  McCombs,  New 
York  City,  chairman;  William  G.  McAdoo,  New  York  City,  vice- 
chairman;  Joseph  E.  Davies,  secretary;  Walker  W.  Vick,  New 
York  City,  assistant  secretary;  Thomas  H.  Owen,  Chicago,  assist- 
ant secretary;  Rolla  Wells,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  treasurer;  John  L 
Martin,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  sergeant-at-arms.  , 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  was  held  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  on  June  25- July  3,  1912.  Alton  B.  Parker,  of  New  York,  was 
chosen  temporary  chairman  on  June  25,  defeating  William  J. 
Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  for  that  position  by  a  vote  of  578  to  51a 
The  temporary  roll,  as  made  up  by  the  National  Committee,  con* 
tained  1,094  delegates,  two  extra  delegates  being  allowed  to  New 
Mexico  and  six  delegates  to  the  Philippines.  In  the  permanent 
organization,  approved  on  June  26,  no  representation  was  given  to 
the  Philippines.  On  the  same  day  the  convention  voted  to  modify 
the  unit  rule  by  making  it  apply  only  to  delegations  from  States  in 
which  the  State  conventions  selected  the  delegates  and  specifically 
directed  them  to  act  as  a  unit. 

Balloting  for  a  candidate  for  President  began  on  June  28  and 
continued  until  July  2.  Forty-six  ballots  were  taken.  On  the  first 
Champ  Clark,  of  Missouri,  had  440%  votes;  Woodrow  Wilson, 
of  New  Jersey,  324;  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  of  Alabama,  117^1; 
Judson  Harmon,  of  Ohio,  148;  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  of  Indiana, 
31 ;  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut,  22;  William  J.  Bryan,  of 
Nebraska,  1 ;  and  William  Sulzer,  of  New  York,  2.  Two  dele- 
gates did  not  vote. 

Speaker  Clark  remained  in  the  lead  until  the  thirtieth  ballot 
The  highest  vote  cast  for  him  was  556  on  the  tenth  ballot,  on 
which  350  votes  were  cast  for  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Bryan's  refusal 
to  support  Clark  after  the  vote  of  New  York  had  been  transferred 
from  Harmon  to  Clark  caused  a  steady  decline  in  the  Speakers 
strength  and  a  proportionate  increase  in  that  of  Mr.  Wilson. 
The  latter's  vote  rose  from  460  on  the  thirtieth  ballot  to  501  }4  on 
the  thirty-ninth  and  602  on  the  fortv-third.  After  the  forty-fifth 
ballot  Mr.  Underwood's  name  was  withdrawn  and  a  stampede  to 
Wilson  was  started,  which  resulted,  in  the  forty-sixth  ballot,  in 
his  receiving  990  votes,  against  Clark's  84. 

Thomas  R.  Marshall,  of  Indiana,  was  nominated  for  Vice- 
President  on  the  third  ballot,  receiving  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  chief  features  of  the  platform  adopted  July  2  were  as| 
follows : 
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Tariff  Reform. — We  declare  it  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Democratic  party  that  the  Federal  Government,  under  the 
Constitution,  has  no  right  or  power  to  impose  or  collect  tariff 
duties  except  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  and  we  demand  that  the 
collection  of  such  taxes  shall  be  limited  to  the  necessities  of 
government,   honestly   and   economically   administered. 

We  favor  the  immediate  downward  revision  of  the  existing 
high,  and,  in  many  cases,  prohibitive  tariff  duties,  insisting  that 
material  reductions  be  speedily  made  upon  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Articles  entering  into  competition  with  trust-controlled  products 
and  articles  of  American  manufacture  which  are  sold  abroad 
more  cheaply  than  at  home,  should  be  put  upon  the  free  list. 

High  Cost  of  Living* — The  high  cost  of  living  is  a  serious 
problem  in  every  American  home.  The  Republican  party  in  its 
platform  attempts  to  escape  from  responsibility  for  present  con- 
ditions by  denying  that  they  are  due  to  a  protective  tariff.  We 
take  issue  with  them  on  this  subject  and  charge  that  excessive 
prices  result  in  a  large  measure  from  the  high  tariff  laws  enacted 
and  maintained  by  the  Republican  party  and  from  trusts  and  com- 
mercial conspiracies  fostered  and  encouraged  by  such  laws,  and 
we  assert  that  no  substantial  relief  can  be  secured  for  the  people 
until  import  duties  on  the  necessaries  of  life  are  materially  reduced 
and  these  criminal  conspiracies  broken  up. 

Antitrust  Law. — A  private  monopoly  is  indefensible  and  intoler- 
able. We  therefore  favor  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  crim- 
inal as  well  as  the  civil  law  against  trusts  and  trust  officials,  and 
demand  the  enactment  of  such  additional  legislation  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  private  monopoly  to  exist 
in  the  United  States. 

We  favor  the  declaration  by  law  of  the  conditions  upon  which 
corporations  shall  be  permitted  to  engage  in  interstate  trade. 

Rights  of  the  States* — We  believe  in  the  preservation  and  main- 
tenance in  their  full  strength  and  integrity  of  the  three  coordinate 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government — the  executive,  the  legisla- 
tive, and  the  judicial— each  keeping  within  its  own  bounds,  and  not 
encroaching  upon  the  just  powers  of  either  of  the  others. 

Believing  that  the  most  efficient  results  under  our  system  of 
government  are  to  be  attained  bv  the  full  exercise  by  the  States 
of  their  reserved  sovereign  powers,  we  denounce  as  usurpation  the 
efforts  of  our  opponents  to  deprive  the  States  of  any  of  the  rights 
reserved  to  them,  and  to  enlarge  and  magnify  by  indirection  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Income  Tax  and  Popular  Election  of  Senators.— We  congratu- 
late the  country  upon  the  triumph  of  two  important  reforms  de- 
manded in  the  last  national  platform,  namely,  the  amendment  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  authorizing  an  income  tax  and  the  amend- 
ment providing  for  the  popular  election  of  Senators,  and  we  call 
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upon  the  people  of  all  the  States  to  rally  to  the  support  of  the 
pending  proposition  and  secure  their  ratification. 

Presidential  Primaries. — The  movement  toward  more  popular 
government  should  he  promoted,  through  legislation,  in  each  State 
which  will  permit  the  expression  of  the  preference  of  the  electors 
for  national  candidates  at  Presidential  primaries. 

We  direct  that  the  National  Committee  incorporate  in  the  call 
for  the  next  nominating  convention  a  requirement  that  all  expres- 
sions of  preference  for  Presidential  candidates  shall  be  given  and 
the  selection  of  delegates  and  alternates  made  through  a  primary 
election  conducted  by  the  party  organization  in  each  State. 

Term  of  President. — We  favor  a  single  Presidential  term. 

Banking  Legislation. — We  oppose  the  so-called  Aldrich  Bill  or 
the  establishment  of  a  central  bank,  and  we  believe  the  people  of 
the  country  will  be  largely  freed  from  panics  and  consequent  un- 
employment and  business  depression  by  such  a  systematic  revision 
of  our  banking  laws  as  will  render  temporary  relief  in  localities 
where  such  relief  is  needed,  with  protection  from  control  or 
domination  by  what  is  known  as  the  "money  trust." 

Waterways. — We  renew  the  declaration  in  our  last  platform 
relating  to  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  and  the  de- 
velopment of  our  waterways.  The  present  devastation  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Valley  accentuates  the  movement  for  tHe  regu- 
lation of  river  flow  by  additional  bank  and  levee  protection  below, 
the  diversion,  storage,  and  control  of  the  flood  waters  above,  their 
utilization  for  beneficial  purposes  in  the  reclamation  of  arid  and 
swamp  lands,  and  the  development  of  water  power,  instead  of  per- 
mitting the  floods  to  continue,  as  heretofore,  agents  of  destruction. 

Conservation  of  National  Resources. — We  believe  in  the  con- 
servation and  the  development,  for  the  use  of  all  the  people,  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  Our  forests,  our  sources  of 
water  supply,  our  arable  and  our  mineral  lands,  our  navigable 
streams,  and  all  the  other  material  resources  with  which  our  coun- 
try has  been  so  lavishly  endowed,  constitute  the  foundation  of 
our  national  wealth.  Such  additional  legislation  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  their  being  wasted  or  absorbed  by  special  or  privi- 
leged interests  should  be  enacted  and  the  policy  of  their  conserva- 
tion should  be  rigidly  adhered  to. 

Merchant  Marine. — We  believe  in  fostering,  by  constitutional 
regulation  of  commerce,  the  growth  of  a  merchant  marine,  whicb 
shall  develop  and  strengthen  the  commercial  ties  which  bind  us  r 
our  sister  republics  to  the  South,  but  without  imposing  additional 
burdens  upon  the  people  and  without  bounties  or  subsidies  from 
the  public  treasury. 

Panama  Canal. — We  favor  the  exemption  from  tolls  of  American 
ships  engaged  in  coastwise  trade  passing  through  the  Panama  Canal 
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We  also  favor  legislation  forbidding  the  use  of  the  Panama 
Canal  by  ships  owned  or  controlled  by  railroad  carriers  engaged 
in  transportation  competitive  with  the  canal. 

Civil  Service  Law. — The  law  pertaining  to  the  civil  service 
should  be  honestly  and  rigidly  enforced,  to  the  end  that  merit  and 
ability  should  be  the  standard  of  appointment  and  promotion, 
rather  than  service  rendered  to  a  political  party;  and  we  favor  a 
reorganization  of  the  civil  service  with  adequate  compensation 
commensurate  with  the  class  of  work  performed  for  all  officers 
and  employees;  we  also  favor  the  extension  to  all  classes  of  civil 
service  employees  of  the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act;  we  also  recognize  the  right  of  direct  peti- 
tion to  Congress  by  employees  for  the  redress  of  their  just 
grievances. 

The  Philippines. — We  reaffirm  the  position  thrice  announced  by 
the  Democracy  in  National  Convention  assembled  against  a  policy 
of  imperialism  and  colonial  exploitation  in  the  Philippines  or  else- 
where. We  condemn  the  experiment  in  imperialism  as  an  inex- 
cusable blunder  which  has  involved  us  in  enormous  expense, 
brought  us  weakness  instead  of  strength,  and  laid  our  nation  open 
to  the  charge  of  abandonment  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
self-government. 

We  favor  an  immediate  declaration  of  the  nation's  purpose  to 
recognize  the  independence  of  the  Philippine  Islands  as  soon  as 
a  stable  government  can  be  established,  such  independence  to  be 
guaranteed  by  us  until  the  neutralization  of  the  islands  can  be 
secured  by  treaty  with  other  Powers.  In  recognizing  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Philippines,  our  Government  should  retain  such 
land  as  may  be  necessary  for  coaling  stations  and  naval  bases. 


PROGRESSIVE  PARTY 

Officers  of  the  National  Committee. — Chairman,  Joseph  M. 
Dixon,  Missoula,  Mont.;  secretary,  Oscar  K.  Davis,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.;  treasurer,  Elon  H.  Hooker,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

The  Progressive  party's  first  national  convention  was  held  in 
Chicago,  111.,  August  5-7,  1912.  On  August  7  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
of  New  York,  was  nominated  for  President  by  acclamation.  Hiram 
W.  Johnson,  of  California,  was  similarly  nominated  for  Vice- 
President.     The  platform  adopted  was,  in  the  main,  as  follows: 

Declaration  of  Principles. — The  conscience  of  the  people,  in  a 
time  of  grave  national  problems,  has  called  into  being  a  new 
party,  born  of  the  nation's  awakened  sense  of  justice. 

We  of  the  Progressive  party  here  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  ful- 
filment of  the  duty  laid  upon  us  by  our  fathers  to  maintain  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  whose 
foundations  they  laid. 
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Rule  of  the  People. — The  Progressive  party,  committed  to  the 
principle  of  government  by  a  self -controlled  democracy  expressing 
its  will  through  representatives  of  the  people,  pledges  itself  to 
secure  such  alterations  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  several 
States  and  of  the  United  States  as  shall  insure  the  representative 
character  of  the  government.  In  particular  the  party  declares  for 
direct  primaries  for  the  nomination  of  State  and  national  officers, 
for  nation-wide  preferential  primaries  for  candidates  for  the 
Presidency,  for  the  direct  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  the 
people;  and  we  urge  on  the  States  the  policy  of  the  short  ballot 
with  responsibility  to  the  people  secured  by  the  initiative,  refer- 
endum and  recall. 

Amendment  of  Constitution* — The  Progressive  party,  believing 
that  a  free  people  should  have  the  power  from  time  to  time  to 
amend  their  fundamental  law  so  as  to  adapt  it  progressively  to  the 
changing  needs  of  the  people,  pledges  itself  to  provide  a  more 
easy  and  expeditious  method  of  amending  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Up  to  the  limit  of  the  Constitution,  and  later  by  amendment  of 
the  Constitution,  if  found  necessary,  we  advocate  bringing  under 
effective  national  jurisdiction  those  problems  which  have  expanded 
beyond  reach  of  the  individual  States. 

Equal  Suffrage. — The  Progressive  party,  believing  that  no  peo- 
ple can  justly  claim  to  be  a  true  democracy  which  denies  political 
rights  on  account  of  sex,  pledges  itself  to  the  task  of  securing  equal 
suffrage  to  men  and  women  alike. 

The  supreme  duty  of  the  nation  is  the  conservation  of  human 
resources  through  an  enlightened  measure  of  social  and  industrial 
justice.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  work  unceasingly  in  State  and 
nation  for: 

Social  and  Industrial  Justice. — Effective  legislation  looking  to 
the  prevention  of  industrial  accidents,  occupational  diseases,  over- 
work, involuntary  unemployment,  and  other  injurious  effects  in- 
cident to  modern  industry. 

The  fixing  of  minimum  safety  and  health  standards  for  the 
various  occupations,  and  the  exercise  of  the  public  authority  of 
State  and  Nation,  including  the  Federal  control  over  interstate 
commerce  and  the  taxing  power,  to  maintain  such  standards. 

The  prohibition  of  child  labor. 

Minimum  wage  standards  for  working  women,  to  provide  i 
"living  wage"  in  all  industrial  occupations. 

The  general  prohibition  of  night  work  for  women  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  eight-hour  day  for  women  and  young  persons. 

One  day's  rest  in  seven  for  all  wage  workers. 

The  eight-hour  day  in  continuous  twenty-four-hour  industries 

The  abolition  of  the  convict  contract-labor  system;  substitntin£ 
a  system  of  prison  production  for  governmental  consumption  otuy. 
and  the  application  of  prisoners'  earnings  to  the  support  of  their 
dependent  families. 
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Publicity  as  to  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  labor;  full  re- 
ports upon  industrial  accidents  and  diseases,  and  the  opening  to 
public  inspection  of  all  tallies,  weights,  measures,  and  check  sys- 
tems on  labor  products. 

Regulation  of  Interstate  Corporations. — We  believe  that  true 
popular  government,  justice,  and  prosperity  go  hand  in  hand,  and, 
so  believing,  it  is  our  purpose  to  secure  that  large  measure  of 
general  prosperity  which  is  the  fruit  of  legitimate  and  honest 
business,  fostered  by  equal  justice  and  by  sound  progressive  laws. 

We  demand  that  the  test  of  true  prosperity  shall  be  the  benefits 
conferred  thereby  on  all  the  citizens,  not  confined  to  individuals 
or  classes,  and  that  the  test  of  corporate  efficiency  shall  be  the 
ability  better  to  serve  the  public ;  that  those  who  profit  by  control 
of  business  affairs  shall  justify  that  profit  and  that  control  by 
sharing  with  the  public  the  fruits  thereof. 

We  therefore  demand  a  strong  national  regulation  of  interstate 
corporations.  The  corporation  is  an  essential  part  of  modern 
business.  The  concentration  of  modern  business,  in  some  degree, 
is  both  inevitable  and  necessary  for  national  and  international 
business  efficiency.  But  the  existing  concentration  of  vast  wealth 
under  a  corporate  system,  unguarded  and  uncontrolled  by  the 
Nation,  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  enormous,  secret, 
irresponsible  power  over  the  daily  life  of  the  citizen — a  power 
unsufferable  in  a  free  government  and  certain  of  abuse. 

The  Tariff. — We  believe  in  a  protective  tariff  which  shall  equal- 
ize conditions  of  competition  between  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign countries,  both  for  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer,  and 
which  shall  maintain  for  labor  an  adequate  standard  of  living. 
Primarily,  the  benefit  of  any  tariff  should  be  disclosed  in  the  pay 
envelope  of  the  laborer.  We  declare  that  no  industry  deserves 
protection  which  is  unfair  to  labor  or  which  is  operating  in  vio- 
lation of  Federal  law. 

We  demand  tariff  revision  because  the  present  tariff  is  unjust 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Fair  dealing  toward  the  peo- 
ple requires  an  immediate  downward  revision  of  those  schedules 
wherein  duties  are  shown  to  be  unjust  and  excessive. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  establishment  of  a  non-partisan  scien* 
tific  Tariff  Commission,  reporting  both  to  the  President  and  to 
cither  branch  of  Congress. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission.-— We  pledge  our  party  to 
secure  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  power  to  value 
the  physical  property  of  railroads.  In  order  that  the  power  of  the 
commission  to  protect  the  people  may  not  be  impaired  or  destroyed, 
we  demand  the  abolition  of  the  Commerce  Court. 

Currency. — We  believe  there  exists  imperative  need  for  prompt 
legislation  for  the  improvement  of  our  national  currency  system. 
We  believe  the  present  method  of  issuing  notes  through  private 
agencies  is  harmful  and  unscientific 
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Popular  Review  of  Judicial  Decisions. — The  Progressive  party 
demands  such  restriction  of  the  power  of  the  courts  as  shall  leave 
to  the  people  the  ultimate  authority  to  determine  fundamental 
questions  of  social  welfare  and  public  policy.  To  secure  this  end, 
it  pledges  itself  to  provide : 

First — That  when  an  act  passed  under  the  police  power  of  the 
State  is  held  unconstitutional  under  the  State  constitution  by  the 
courts,  the  people,  after  an  ample  interval  for  deliberation,  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  question  whether  they  desire 
the  act  to  become  law,  notwithstanding  such  decision. 

Second — That  every  decision  of  the  highest  Appellate  Court  of 
a  State  declaring"  an  act  of  the  Legislature  unconstitutional  on  the 
ground  of  its  violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  as  is  now  accorded  to  decisions  sustaining  such  legislation. 

Inheritance  and  Income  Tax. — We  believe  in  a  graduated  in- 
heritance tax  as  a  national  means  of  equalizing  the  obligations  of 
holders  of  property  to  government. 

Peace  and  National  Defence, — The  Progressive  party  deplores 
the  survival  in  our  civilization  of  the  barbaric  system  of  warfare 
among  nations,  with  its  enormous  waste  of  resources  even  in  time 
of  peace,  and  the  consequent  impoverishment  of  the  life  of  the 
toiling  masses.  We  pledge  the  party  to  use  its  best  endeavors  to 
substitute  judicial  and  other  peaceful  means  of  settling  inter* 
national  differences. 

PROHIBITION   PARTY 

National  Executive  Committee. — Virgil  G.  Hinshaw,  106  North 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  III.,  chairman;  Mrs.  Frances  E.  Beau- 
champ,  Lexington,  Ky.,  secretary 

The  Prohibition  National  Convention  was  held  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  July  10-12,  1912.  On  July  12  Eugene  W.  Chafin,  of 
Arizona,  and  Aaron  S.  Watkins,  of  Ohio,  the  Presidential  and 
Vice  -  Presidential  nominees  in  1908,  were  renominated  br 
acclamation. 

The  platform  adopted  was  short  and  concise,  comprising  sixteen 
principles,  beginning  with  the  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic 


SOCIALIST   PARTY 

National  secretary,  John  M.  Work,  111  North  Market  Street, 
Chicago,  III. 

The  Socialist  National  Convention  was  held  at  Indianapolis  on 
May  10-17,  1912.  On  May  17  Eugene  V.  Debs,  of  Indiana,  the 
party's  candidate  for  President  in  1900,  1904,  and  1908,  was  re- 
nominated. 

The  vote  on  the  first  and  only  ballot  was:  Debs,  165;  Eiai 
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Seidel,  of  Wisconsin,  56;  and  Charles  E.  Russell,  of  New  York, 
54.  Emil  Seidel  was  nominated  for  Vice-President  on  the  first 
ballot,  the  vote  standing:  Seidel,  159;  Daniel  Hogan,  of  Arkansas, 
73 ;  John  W.  Slayton,  of  Pennsylvania,  24, 

The  platform  reaffirmed  the  principles  of  Socialism,  and  had 
planks   specifically  devoted   to   the  present   condition   of   labor; 

frowth  of  plutocracy;  interests  of  all  workers  conserved  only  by 
ocialisra;  working  program;  industrial  demands;  and  political 
demands ;  the  last  named  comprising  eighteen  points. 

SOCIALIST   LABOR   PARTY 

The  Socialist  Labor  National  Convention  was  held  in  New  York 
City  on  April  10,  1912.  It  nominated  Arthur  Reiner,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  President,  and  August  Gilhaus  for  Vice-President 
National  secretary,  Paul  Augustine,  28  City  Hall  place,  New 
York. 

SOCIETIES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

FRATERNAL  SOCIETIES 

BEN  HUR,  Tribe  of.  Founded  1894.  Mem.,  U7i385-  Has  I 
grand  lodge  and  1,398  minor  lodges.  Supreme  Chief,  R.  H. 
1  Gerard,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

B'nai  B'rith,  Independent  Order  of.  Founded  1843.  Mem.,  35.254. 
Has  11  grand  lodges  and  410  minor  lodges.  Pres.,  Adolph  Kraus, 
Chicago. 

Brotherhood  of  American  Yeomen.  Founded  1897.  Mem.,  160,000. 
Has  1  supreme  castle  and  3,500  subordinate  homesteads.  Grand 
Foreman,   William  Koch.     Headquarters,   Des   Moines. 

Catholic  Benevolent  Legion.  Founded  1881.  Mem.,  16463.  Has  5 
State  councils  and  719  subordinate  councils.  Pres.,  R.  P.  Tippett, 
Baltimore. 

Catholic  Knights  of  America.  Founded  1877.  Mem.,  19,000.  Ha9 
560  subordinate  councils.    Supreme  Pres.,  Felix  Gaudlin,  New  Orleans. 

Catholic  Mutual  Benefit  Association.  Founded  1876.  Mem.,  60,841. 
Has  7  grand  State  councils,  763  subordinate  branches.  Supreme 
Pres.,  John  J.  Hynes,  Buffalo.  I 

Court  of  Honor.  Founded  18^5.  Mem.,  64,769.  Has  1  grand  court 
and  1,166  district  courts.     Chancellor,  A.  L.  Hereford,  Springfield,  111. 

Druids,  United  Ancient  Order  of.  Founded  1781  in  England. 
Founded  1839  in  America.  Mem.,  32,760.  Has  18  grand  groves  and 
570  subgroves.  Supreme  Arch,  Louis  Hufft,  New  Orleans;  Supreme 
Secy.,  H.  Freudenthal,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Eagles,  Order  of.  Founded  1898.  Mem.,  317,759.  Has  1  grand 
aerie  and  1,972  subordinate  aeries.  Pres.,  Frank  E.  Herring,  South 
Bend;  Secy.,  John  S.  Parry,  Kansas  City. 

Eastern  Star,  Order  of.  Founded  1776.  Mem.,  534,078.  Has  49 
grand  chapters  and  6,668  subordinate  chapters.  Grand  Secy.,  Mrs. 
Lorraine  J.   Pitkin,  Chicago. 
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Elks,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of.  Founded  1871.  MeaL, 
359*677.  Has  1  grand  lodge  and  1,258  sublodges.  Grand  Exalted 
Ruler,  John  P.  Sullivan,  New  Orleans.  Grand  Secy.,  Fred.  C  Rob- 
inson, Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Foresters,  Ancient  Order  of.  Founded  1745.  In  America  i8jd\ 
Mem.,  43,501.  Total  world  mem.,  1,292,904.  Has  3  high  courts  and 
428  subordinate  courts.  High  Chief  Ranger,  Donald  McKellar,  Water- 
bury,  Conn.;  Secy.,  Robt.  A.  Sibbald,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Foresters,  Independent  Order  of.  Founded  1874.  Mem.,  242,00a 
Has  57  high  courts  and  4,506  subordinate  courts.  Supreme  Chief 
Ranger,  E.  G.  Stevenson,  Toronto,  Ont.;  Supreme  Secy.-Treas^  Robt 
Mathison,  Toronto,   Ont. 

Foresters  of  America.  Founded  1790.  Mem.,  230406.  Has  18 
grand  courts  and  1,887  subcourts.  Supreme  Chief  Ranger,  Harry 
W.  Mace,  Phila.;  Supreme  Treas.,  Edward  B.  O'Brien,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Fraternal  Brotherhood.  Founded  1896.  Mem.,  50*352.  Has  564 
subordinate  lodges.  Pres.,  J.  A.  Foshay,  Los  Angeles;  Secy.,  H.  V. 
Davis,  Los  Angeles. 

Fraternal  Union  of  America.  Founded  1896.  Mem.,  29*2581  Has 
1  grand  lodge  and  646  local  lodges.  Pres.,  F.  F.  Roose;  Secy.,  Sam- 
uel S.  Baty,  Denver. 

Freemasonry,  Sovereign  Sanctuary  of  Ancient  and  Primitive.  Com- 
posed of  Masons  who  have  received  the  95th  degree  of  Patriarch 
Grand  Conservator  of  the  Rite,  and  has  jurisdiction  over  the  conti- 
nent of  America.  It  was  instituted  in  the  United  States  in  1856,  and 
is  affiliated  with  the  various  Masonic  powers  of  the  world.  It  has  a 
regular  exchange  of  representatives  with  England,  Ireland,  New  Zea- 
land, Italy,  Roumania,  Spain,  and  other  countries.  Officers :  M.  I.  Grand 
Master- Genl.,  H.  G.  Goodale,  96°;  V.  I.  Grand  Administrator-GenL, 
W.  F.  Ford,  950 ;  S.  P.  Grand  Chancellor-Genl.,  John  Bowman,  950 '. 
S.  P.  Grand  Secy.-Genl.,  J.  C.  Wilkie,  950.  Official  address,  261  S.  jd 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Free  Sons  of  Israel,  Independent  Order  of.  Founded  1840,  Menu 
9,810.  Has  3  grand  lodges  and  97  subordinate  lodges.  Grand  Master, 
M.  S.  Stern,  N.  Y.  City;  Secy.,  Abraham  Hafer,  21  W.  124th  St, 
N.  Y.  City. 

Gleaners,  Ancient  Order  of.  Founded  1894.  Mem.,  72,007.  Has 
1  supreme  arbor  and  1,260  local  arbors.  Chief  Gleaner,  Frank  C 
Goodyear;  Secy.,  G.  H.  Slocum,  Detroit. 

Golden  Cross,  United  Order  of.  Founded  1876.  Mem.,  17,863. 
Has  10  grand  commanderies  and  497  subordinate  commanderies.  Su- 
preme Commander,  J.  P.  Burlingame,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Supreme 
Keeper  of  Records,  VV.  R.  Cooper,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Good  Templars,  International  Order  of.  Founded  1851.  It  is  a 
world-wide  brotherhood  of  620,000  total  abstainers,  organized  for 
mutual  protection  and  cooperation  in  temperance  work.  There  are 
grand  lodges  in  the  United  States  and  in  many  foreign  countries 
Officers  of  the  national  grand  lodge:  N.  G.  C.  T.f  Hon.  Geo.  F.  Cot- 
terill,  Seattle;  N.  G.  V.  T.,  Miss  Laura  R.  Church,  Washington;  N.  G 
Secy.,  Willard  O.  Wylie,  Beverly,  Mass.;  N.  G.  Treas.,  Geo.  Rankin. Jr, 
Wilkenburg,  Pa. ;  N.  G.  Asst.  Secy.,  Miss  Emily  Jannson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
International  Supreme  Lodge  officers:  Int.  Chief  Templar,  Edward 
Wavrinsky,  M.  P.,  Stockholm,  Sweden;  Int.  P.  Chief  Templar,  Jos, 
Malins,  Birmingham,  England ;  Int.  Vice  Templar,  Ivar  Aarseth,  Chris* 
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tiania,  Norway;  Int.  Secy.,  Tom  Honcyman,  Glasgow,  Scotland;  Int. 
Treas.,  Herman  Blume,  Hamburg. 
Heptasophs,  Improved  Order.     Founded  1878.     Mem.,  74465.     Has 

1  supreme  conclave  and  835  conclaves.  Supreme  Archon,  M.  G. 
Cohen,  Pittsburgh;  Supreme  Secy.,  Frank  E.  Pleitner,  Baltimore. 

Hibernians  of  America,  Ancient  Order  of.  Founded  1806.  Mem., 
250,000.  Has  one  national  organization  in  48  States  and  2,600  di- 
visions. National  Pres.,  James  J.  Regan,  St.  Paul;  National  Secy., 
James  T.  McGinnis,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Irish  Catholic  Benevolent  Union.  Founded  1869.  Mem.,  15,000. 
Has  1  national  society  and  137  subordinate  societies.  Pres.,  Daniel 
Duffy,   Pottsville,  Pa.;  Secy.,  Frank  P.  McCue,  Phila. 

Iroquois,  Order  of.  Founded  1898.  Mem.,  2,503.  Has  8  districts 
comprising  14  States  and  50  subordinate  districts.  Pres.,  Medford  B. 
Farrington;  Supreme  Secy.,  Walter  A.  Rice.     Headquarters  Buffalo. 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor.  Founded  1877.  Mem.,  73,189. 
Has  15  grand  lodges  and  1,300  sublodges.    Supreme  Protector,  George 

D.  Tait,  Indianapolis;  Secy.,  Samuel  B.  Watts,  Indianapolis. 
Knights   of   Columbus.      Founded    1882.      Mem.,   275,000.     Has   52 

State  councils  and  1,575  subordinate  councils.  Supreme  Knight,  James 
A.  Flaherty,  New  Haven;  National  Secy.,  Wm.  G.  McGinley,  New 
Haven. 

Knights  of  Honor.  Founded  1873.  Mem.,  18,345.  Has  34 
grand  lodges  and  1,085  subordinate  lodges.    Supreme  Dictator,  Edwin 

C.  Wood,  N.  Y.  City;  Supreme  Reporter  and  Treas.,  Frank  B.  Sliger, 
St.  Louis. 

Knights  of  Malta,  Ancient  and  Illustrious  Order.  Founded  in 
Jerusalem,  in  1048;  in  America,  1889.  Mem.,  30,000.  Has  5  grand 
commanderies  and  270  subcommanderies.  Supreme  Commander,  Chas. 
S.  Messinger,  Tatamy,   Pa.;   Supreme  Recorder,  Frank  Gray,   Phila. 

Knights  of  the  Golden  Eagle.  Founded  1878.  Mem.,  85,918.  Has 
14  grand  castles,  6  grand  temples  and  752  castles.  Supreme  Chief, 
John  M.  Shappell,  Phila.;  Master  of  Records,  John  B.  Treibler,  Phila. 

Knights  of  the  Modern  Maccabees  (original  order).  Founded  1881. 
Mem.,  106,883.  Has  1  grand  camp  and  1,294  subordinate  camps. 
Great  Commander,  George  S.  Lovelace,  Muskegon,  Mich.;  Great 
Record  Keeper,  A.   M.   Slay,   Port  Huron. 

Knights  of  the  Maccabees  of  the  World.  Founded  1883.  Mem., 
284,278.  Has  1  supreme  tent  and  4,912  subordinate  tents.  Supreme 
Commander,    D.    P.   Markey,    Detroit;    Supreme   Record    Keeper,   L. 

E.  Sisler,  Detroit. 

Knights  of  the  Royal  Arch.     Founded  1901.     Mem.,  12,000.     Has 

2  grand  lodges  and  88  subordinate  lodges.  Grand  Valiant  Commander, 
James  W.  Morrison;   Grand  Recorder,  James  O'Neill,   Seattle. 

Knights  of  Pythias.  Founded  1864.  Has  grand  and  subordinate 
lodges  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  Mem.,  711,381.  Supreme  lodge 
officers:  Supreme  Chancellor,  George  M.  Hanson,  Calais,  Me.;  Su- 
preme Vice  Chancellor,  Thos.  J.  Carling,  Macon,  Ga. ;  Supreme  Prelate, 
Tos.  H.  Spearing,  Sewanee,  Tenn. ;  Supreme  Keeper  of  Records  and  Seal, 
Fred  E.  Wheaton,  Minneapolis;  Supreme  Master  of  Exchequer,  Thos. 

D.  Meares,  Wilmington,  N.  C. ;  Supreme  Master  of  Arms,  Edward  A. 
Horton,  St  Thomas,  Ontario ;  Supreme  Inner  Guard,  Harry  A.  Drach- 
man,  Tucson,  Ariz.;  Supreme  Outer  Guard,  H.  M.  Wadsworth,  Phila- 
delphia; Pres.  Board  of  Control,  Insurance  Dept,  Union  B.  Hunt, 
Indianapolis ;  Major  Gen.  Military  Dept,  Arthur  J.  Stobbart,  St.  PauL 
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Knights  Templar.  Has  47  grand  commanderies  and  1,286  subordi- 
nate commanderies.  Mem.,  198,329.  The  orders  conferred  in  a  com- 
mandery  are  Red  Cross,  Knight  Templar,  and  Knight  of  Malta. 
Officers  of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
Grand  Master,  Wm.  B.  Melish,  Cincinnati;  Grand  Treas.,  H.  Wales 
Lines,  Conn.;  Grand  Recorder,  John  A.  Gerow,  Detroit 

Ladies'  Catholic  Benevolent  Association.  Founded  1889.  Menu,  125,- 
462.  Has  1,090  subordinate  branches.  Supreme  Pres.,  Miss  Kate 
Mahoney,  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Supreme  Recorder,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Royer,  Erie,  Pa- 
Ladies  of  the  Maccabees  of  the  World.  Founded  1892.  Mem, 
163,382.  Has  3  great  hives  and  2,834  subordinate  hives.  Supreme 
Commander,  Miss  Bina  M.  West,  Port  Huron;  Record  Keeper,  Miss 
Frances  Partridge,  Port  Huron. 

Ladies  of  the  Modern  Maccabees.  Founded  1886.  Mem.,  53^35. 
Has  1  great  hive  and  1,046  subordinate  hives.  Great  Commander, 
Frances  £.  Burns;  Great  Record  Keeper,  Emma  £.  Bower,  M.  D. 
Headquarters,  Port  Huron. 

Loyal  Americans  of  the  Republic.  Founded  1896.  Mem.,  29,868. 
Has  1  grand  lodge  and  845  subordinate  lodges.  Supreme  Pres.,  EL 
J.  Dunn,  Springfield,  111.;  Supreme  Secy.,  H.  D.  Cowan,  Chicago. 

Masons,  Colored.  There  are  38  grand  lodges  in  as  many  States 
of  the  Union.  The  oldest  lodge,  the  Prince  Hall  Grand  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts,  was  organized  in  1808.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  the 
African  Lodge,  No.  459,  founded  in  1784  on  a  warrant  issued  by  the 
Grand  Master  of  England  to  Prince  Hall  and  15  other  colored  Masons. 
Membership  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  150,000;  Royal  Arch, 
14,000;  Knights  Templar,  12,000;  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  2/xjo; 
Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  Masons,  5,712.  The  grand  lodge  of 
New  York  has  jurisdiction  over  30  lodges.  Officers:  Grand  Master, 
H.  A.  Spencer,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Grand  Secy.,  John  P.  Williams,  N.  Y. 
City;  Grand  Treas.,  J.  T.  Jackson,  N.  Y.  City. 

Masons,  Free  and  Accepted.  Said  to  have  existed  in  the  days  of 
King  Solomon.  Membership  in  the  United  States,  1453*387.  There  are 
30  grand  lodges  in  this  country  and  Canada,  and  other  grand  lodges 
in  European  countries.  Subordinate  lodges  are  located  in  almost  every 
city  and  town  of  the  United  States. 

Masons,  Royal  Arch.  Has  47  grand  chapters,  eaqh  representing  one 
State  or  Territory,  and  2,892  subordinate  chapters,  witn  membership 
of  325,616.  The  degrees  conferred  in  chapters  are  Mark  Master,  Past 
Master,  Most  Excellent  Master,  and  Royal  Arch  Mason.  Officers  of 
the  general  grand  chapter :  Genl.  Grand  High  Priest,  Nathan  Kingsley, 
Austin,  Minn. ;  Grand  Scribe,  Frederick  W.  Craig,  Des  Moines ;  Grand 
Treas.,  John  M.  Carter,  Baltimore;  Grand  Secy.,  Christopher  G.  Fox, 
Buffalo.  The  next  Triennial  Convocation  will  be  held  at  Indianapolis, 
September  11,  1912. 

Masons,  Ancient  Accepted,  Scottish  Rite.  Officers  of  Northern  Juris- 
diction: M.  P.  Sovereign  Grand  Commander,  Barton  Smith,  Toledo,  Ol; 
P.  G^ Lieutenant  Commander,  Leon  M.  Abbott,  Massachusetts;  Grand 
Minister  of  State,  Amos  Pettibone,  Illinois;  Grand  Treas.  GcnL, 
Newton  D.  Arnold,  Rhode  Island;  Grand  Secy.  GenL,  James 
H.  Codding,  N.  Y.  City.  Southern  Jurisdiction:  M.  P.  Sovereign  Com- 
mander, James  D.  Richardson,  Tenn.;  Secy.  Genl.,  Dr.  A.  B.  Cham- 
berlain, 433  Third  St,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C  These  grand  bodies 
cooperate  in  many  ways  with  the  Supreme  Councils  for  other 
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tries.  The  Supreme  Council  of  Sovereign  Grand  Inspectors-General, 
33d  and  last  degree  of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Free- 
masonry for  the  U.  S.  of  America,  their  territories  and  dependencies, 
Orient  of  New  York.  Officers:  Sovereign  Grand  Commander,  M.  W. 
Bayliss,  Washington,  D.  C;  Lieut.  Grand  Commander,  John  Lloyd 
Thomas ;  Minister  of  State,  George  Gibson,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Treas. 
Genl.,  Holden  O.  Hill,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Secy.  Genl.,  M.  W.  Morton, 
Providence,  R.  I.  This  council  was  organized  in  New  York  in  1807. 
It  exercises  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  United  States. 

Mystic  Circle,  The  Fraternal.  Founded  1884.  Mem.,  21,095.  Has 
18  grand  rulings  and  744  subordinate  rulings.  Supreme  Mystic  Ruler, 
F.  H.  Duckwitz,  Phila.;  Recorder,  J.  D.  Myers,  Phila. 

Mystic  Workers  of  the  World.  Founded  1896.  Mem.,  69,24ft 
Has  1  grand  lodge  and  917  subordinate  lodges.  Supreme  Master,  T. 
Ross  Mickey,  Macomb,  111. ;  Supreme  Secy.,  John  R.  Walsh,  Fulton,  111. 

National  Union.  Founded  1881.  Mem.,  63,707.  Has  836  councils. 
Pres.,  Henry  C.  Smale,  Chicago;  Secy.,  E.  A.   Myers,  Toledo. 

New  England  Order  of  Protection.  Founded  1887.  Mem.,  65,176. 
Has  6  grand  lodges  and  478  sublodges.  Supreme  Warden,  David  F. 
Sherwood,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Supreme  Secy.,  D.  M.  Frye,  Somerville, 
Mass. 

Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  Not  a  regular  Masonic  body,  but  its 
membership  is  composed  strictly  of  Masons  who  have  reached  the  32d 
degree  A.  A.  S.  Rite,  or  Knights  Templar  in  good  standing.  There  are 
129  temples  in  the  United  States.  Mem.,  173,000.  Officers  for  the 
United  States :  Potentate,  John  F.  Treat,  Fargo,  N.  D. ;  Imperial  Chief 
Rabban,  Wm.  Irwin,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ;  Imperial  High  Priest  and 
Prophet,  J.  Putnam  Stevens,  Portland,  Me.;  Imperial  Oriental  Guide, 
Henry  F.  Niedringhaus,  Jr.,  St.  Louis;  Imperial  Treas.,  Wm.  S.  Brown, 
523  Wood  St,  Pittsburgh;  Imperial  Recorder,  Benj.  W.  Rowell,  206 
Masonic  Temple,  Boston;  Imperial  First  Ceremonial  Master,  Chas.  E. 
Ovenshire,  Minneapolis. 

Odd  Fellows,  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Independent  Order. 
Organized  in  London,  1745;  in  United  States,  1819.  Has  55  grand 
lodges  and  subordinate  lodges  in  the  United  States.  Mem.,  1,520,638b 
There  are  grand  lodges  in  Australia,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Denmark, 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  Total  membership  of  the  order,  2,023,- 
731.  Officers:  Grand  Sire,  John  B.  Cockrum,  Indianapolis;  D.  Grand 
Sire,  C.  A.  Keller,  San  Antonio,  Tex. ;  Grand  Secy.,  John  B.  Goodwin, 
Baltimore;  Asst.  Grand  Secy.,  J.  Edward  Kroh,  Baltimore;  Grand 
Treas.,  M.  R.  Muckle,  Philadelphia ;  Grand  Chaplain,  Rev.  R.  K.  Steph- 
enson, Smyrna,  Del.;  Grand  Marshal,  Winn  Powers,  St  Paul;  Grand 
Guardian,  W.  O.  Carbis,  Salt  Lake  City;  Grand  Messenger,  Wm.  R. 
Humphrey,  Chicago. 

Odd  Fellows,  Manchester  Unity,  Independent  Order  of.  Founded 
in  1800.  Has  5,055  lodges.  Mem.,  1,048,683.  Officers  of  N.  Y.  District: 
Prov.  G.  M.,  J.  Rigg;  Deputy  Prov.  G.  M.,  Oscar  Hodgkinson;  Prov. 
C.  S.,  P.  Hooker,  134  Guernsey  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Odd  Fellows  of  America,  Grand  United  Order  of.  Composed  of 
colored  Odd  Fellows.  Has  4,515  lodges.  Mem.,  475»ooo.  Officers: 
Grand  Master,  Edward  H.  Morris,  Chicago;  Deputy  Grand  Master, 
Henry  L.  Johnson,  Atlanta;  Grand  Treas.,  J.  C.  Johnson,  Baltimore; 
Grand  Secy.,  J.  F.  Needham,  Philadelphia. 

Owls,  Order  of.  Founded  1904.  Mem.,  172,464.  Has  1  home  nest 
and  1,712  subordinate  nests.     Supreme  Pres.,  John  W.  Talbot;  Su- 
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preme  Secy.,  George  D.  Beroth.    Headquarters,  "Home  Nest,"  South 
Bend. 
Protected   Home   Cirle.     Founded    1886.     Mem.,  80,396.      Has    10 

frand  circles  and  648  subcircles.  Pres.,  A.  C.  McLean;  Secy.,  \V. 
1.  Palmer.     Headquarters,  Sharon,  Pa. 

Rechabites,  Independent  Order  of.  Founded  in  England,  1835; 
in  America,  1842.  Mem.,  538,078.  Has  3  grand  tents  and  44  subordi- 
nate tents  in  America.  High  Chief  Ruler,  Joseph  C.  Eller;  High 
Secy.,  James  H.  Dony,  727  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington. 

Red  Men,  Improved  Order  of.  Founded  1763  and  1834.  Mem., 
494,218.  Has  66  great  councils  and  5,334  tribes  and  councils.  Great 
Incohonee,  Geo.  B.  Griggs,  Houston,  Tex.;  Great  Senior  Sagamore, 
Carl  Foster,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Great  Chief  of  Records,  Wilson 
Brooks,  Chicago. 

Royal  Arcanum.  Founded  1877.  Has  30  grand  councils  and  1,939 
subordinate  councils.  Mem.,  247,570.  Supreme  council  officers:  Su- 
preme Regent,  F.  T.  McFaden,  Richmond,  Va.;  Supreme  Vice  Regent, 
F.  B.  Wickersham,  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  Supreme  Orator,  P.  F.  McGowan, 
N.  Y.  City;  Past  Supreme  Regent,  Clovis  H.  Bowen,  Pawtucket,  R.  L; 
Supreme  Secy.,  A.  T.  Turner,  Boston;  Supreme  Treas.,  A.  S.  Robin- 
son, St  Louis;  Supreme  Auditor,  Wm.  F.  McConnell,  N.  Y.  City; 
Supreme  Chaplain,  H.  S.  Burkhardt,  Chicago ;  Supreme  Warden,  S.  M. 
Brinson,  New  Berne,  N.  C. 

Royal  League.  Founded  1883.  Mem.,  30,376.  Has  9  advisory 
councils  and  220  subordinate  councils.  Supreme  Archon,  W.  E.  Hyde, 
Chicago;  Scribe,  Chas  E.  Piper,  1601  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago. 

Scottish  Clans,  Order  of.  Founded  1878.  Mem..  12,787.  Has  1 
grand  clan  and  141  subordinate  clans.  Royal  Chief,  John  Hill,  St. 
Louis;    Royal    Secy.,    Peter   Kerr,   Boston. 

Shield  of  Honor.  Founded  1875.  Mem.,  9,100.  Has  6  grand 
lodges  and  105  sublodges.     Secy.,  Wm.  T.  Henry,  Baltimore. 

Sons  of  St.  George,  Order  of.  Founded  1870.  Mem.,  29,574.  Has 
10  grand  bodies  and  304  subordinate  bodies.  Supreme  Pres.,  Wm. 
F.  Barlow,  East  Boston,  Mass.;  Supreme  Secy.,  Wm.  J.  Trembath, 
Wilkes-Barre,    Pa. 

Sons  of  Temperance,  Order  of  the.  Founded  1842.  Has  5  national 
divisions,  1  for  North  America,  1  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  2  for 
Australia,  and  1  for  New  Zealand.  Membership  in  North  America, 
34,879.  Officers :  M.  W.  Patriarch,  Rev.  G.  A.  Lawson,  Moncton,  N.  B. ; 
M.  W.  Associate,  E.  L.  G.  Hohenthal,  S.  Manchester,  Conn.;  M.  W. 
Scribe,  Ross  Slack,  118  Rose  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  M.  W.  Treas.,  M.  M. 
Eavenson,  Philadelphia;  M.  Wr.  Chaplain,  Rev.  C.  Flemington,  Petit- 
codiac,  N.  B. ;  M.  W.  Conductor,  Mrs.  Nettie  Kibby,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
M.  W.  Sentinel,  E.  S.  Hennigar,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Union  Fraternal  League.  Founded  1893.  Mem.,  5,000.  Has  4 
grand  assemblies  and  no  subordinate  assemblies.  Pres.,  John  Mer- 
rill, Boston;  Secy.,  J.  F.  Reynolds,  Somerville,  Mass. 

United  American  Mechanics,  Order  of.  Founded  1845.  Mem., 
33,200.  Has  1  national  council,  14  State  councils  and  527  subcoundls. 
National  Councilor,  W.  D.  Gravener,  Sharptown,  Md.;  National  Secy., 
H.   O.    Holstein,   Harrisburg:,    Pa. 

United  American  Mechanics,  Junior  Order  of.  Founded  1853. 
National  Councilor,  John  J.  Weitzel,  Cincinnati ;  Secy.,  M.  M.  Woods, 
Philadelphia. 

United  Commercial  Travellers  of  America,  Order  oL   Founded 
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Mem.,  65,000.  Has  28  grand  councils  and  2,065  subcouncils.  Supreme 
Councilor,  Chas.  B.  Griffith,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Supreme  Secy.,  Chas. 
C.  Daniel,  Columbus,  O. 

United  Workmen,  Ancient  Order  of.  Founded  1868.  Mem.,  110,- 
086.  Has  22  grand  lodges  and  1,970  sublodges.  Master  Workman, 
Will  M.  Narvis,  Muscatine,  la. ;  Recorder,  M.  W.  Sackett,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Woodmen  of  America,  Fraternity  of  Modern.  Founded  1883. 
Mem.,  1,129,805.  Has  1  head  camp  and  16,500  local  camps.  Head 
Consul,  A.  R.  Talbot,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Head  Clerk,  C.  W.  Hawes, 
Rock  Island,  111. 

Woodmen  of  the  World.  Founded  1890.  Mem.,  500,369.  Has  1 
sovereign  camp  and  8,651  subordinate  camps.  Sovereign  Commander, 
Jos.  Cullen  Root,  Omaha;  Clerk,  John  T.  Yates,  Omaha. 

Yeomen  of  America.  Founded  1898.  Mem.,  14,818.  Has  454 
local  councils.  Pres.,  Fred.  B.  Silsbee,  Chicago;  Secy.,  W.  O. 
Guyton.     Headquarters,  Aurora,  111. 


MEN'S  COLLEGE  FRATERNITIES 

Alpha  Chi  Rho.  Founded  Trinity,  1895.  Mem.,  800.  Has  12 
active  chapters.    National  Secy.,  James  L.  Robinson,  N.  Y.  City. 

Alpha  Delta  Phi.  Founded  Hamilton,  1832.  Mem.,  7,673.  Has 
24  active  chapters  and  6  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  John  C. 
Jay,  N.  Y.  City. 

Alpha  Sigma  Phi.  Founded  Yale,  1845.  Mem.,  1,516.  Has  9 
active  chapters  and  2  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  Wayne  M.  Mus- 
grave,  N.  Y.  City. 

Alpha  Tau  Omega.  Founded  Va.  Mil.  Instit.,  1865.  Mem.,  9,600. 
Has  61  active  chapters  and  34  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  O. 
G.   Glazebrook,   Elizabeth,   N.   J. 

Beta  Theta  Pi.  Founded  Miami,  1839.  Mem.,  17,649.  Has  73 
active  chapters,  19  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  F.  W.  Shepard- 
son,  Chicago. 

Chi  Phi.  Founded  Princeton,  1824.  Mem.,  6,040.  Has  28  active 
chapters  and  19  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  Theo.  B.  Appel, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Chi  Psi.  Founded  Union,  1841.  Mem.,  5,330.  Has  17  active 
chapters  and  12  inactive  chapters.    Natl.  Secy.,  H.  G.  Aron,  N.  Y.  City. 

Delta  Kappa  Epsilon.  Founded  Yale,  1844.  Mem.,  13,334.  Has 
43  active  chapters  and  10  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  James  A. 
Hawes,  N.  Y.  City. 

Delta  Phi.  Founded  Union,  1827.  Mem.,  3,750.  Has  12  active 
chapters  and  5  inactive  chapters    Natl.  Secy.,  A.  G.  Freeland,  N.  Y.  City. 

Delta  Psi.  Founded  Columbia,  1847.  Mem.,  2,600.  Has  C  active 
chapters.    No  National  Secretary. 

Delta  Sigma  Phi.  Founded  City  College  of  N.  Y.,  1901.  Mem., 
750.  Has  13  active  chapters  and  1  inactive  chapter.  Natl.  Secy., 
Meyer  Boskey,   N.   Y.  City. 

Delta  Tau  Delta.  Founded  Bethany,  1859.  Mem.,  10,100.  Has 
52  active  chapters  and  26  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  Henry  T. 
Bruck,  Mt.  Savage,  Md. 

Delta  Upsilon.  Founded  Williams,  1834.  Mem.,  10,500.  Has  39 
active  chapters  and  4  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  S.  J.  Howe, 
N.   Y.   City. 
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Kappa  Alpha  (North).  Founded  Union,  1825.  Mem.,  1,20a  Has 
7  active  chapters  and  2  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  Theo.  Gilraan, 
Jr.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Kappa  Alpha  (South).  Founded  Wash,  and"  Lee,  1865.  Mem, 
9,215.  Has  &i  active  chapters  and  10  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy., 
V.    Otis   Robertson,   Jackson,   Miss. 

Kappa  Sigma.  Founded  Univ.  Va.,  1869.  Mem.,  10,580.  Has  78 
active  chapters  and  17  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  H.  M.  Martin, 
Danville,  Va. 

Phi  Delta  Theta.  Founded  Miami,  1848.  Mem.,  16427.  Has  73 
active  chapters  and  25  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  Hon.  F.  J.  Coxe, 
Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

Phi  Gamma  Delta.  Founded  Wash,  and  Jefferson,  1848.  Mem, 
12,983.  Has  58  active  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  Thomas  L.  Pogue,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Phi  Kappa  Psi.  Founded  Wash,  and  Jefferson,  1852.  Mem-,  11,50a 
Has  44  active  chapters  and  20  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  H.  H. 
McCorkle,  N.  Y.  City. 

Phi  Kappa  Sigma.  Founded  Univ.  of  Pa.,  1850.  Mem.,  4,20a 
Has  26  active  chapters  and  17  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  Win. 
F.  Norris,  Philadelphia. 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa.  Founded  Mass.  Agri.  Coll.,  1873.  Mem.,  4,025. 
Has  23  active  chapters.    Natl.  Secy.,  Henry  H.  Dyrsen,  N.  Y.  City. 

Pi  Kappa  Alpha.  Founded  Univ.  of  Va.,  1868.  Mem.,  3,000.  Has 
29  active  chapters  and  11  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  P.  T.  Atkin- 
son, Hampden- Sidney,  Va. 

Psi  Up  si  Ion.  Founded  Union,  1833.  Mem.,  11,900.  Has  23  active 
chapters  and  1  inactive  chapter.  Natl.  Secy.,  Geo.  S.  Coleman* 
N.  Y.  City. 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon.  Founded  Univ.  of  Ala.,  1856.  Mem.,  13,81a 
Has  75  active  chapters.     Natl.  Secy.,  M.  E.  Holderness,  Nashville. 

Sigma  Chi.  Founded  Miami,  1855.  Mem.,  11,000.  Has  63  active 
chapters  and  19  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  Wm.  A.  Trirape, 
Chicago. 

Sigma  Nu.  Founded  Va.  Mil.  Instit.,  1869.  Mem.,  8*500.  Has 
66  active  chapters  and  14  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  C.  £.  Woods, 
Richmond,  Ky. 

Sigma  Phi.  Founded  Union,  1827.  Mem.,  1,50a  Has  9  active 
chapters  and  2  inactive  chapters.    Natl.  Secy.,  P.  H.  Ross,  N.  Y.  City. 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon.  Founded  Richmond  Coll.,  1901.  Mem.,  1,717. 
Has  27  active  chapters  and  10  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy,  Wm.  L. 
Phillips,  Washington. 

Sigma  Phi.  Founded  Vincennes  Univ.,  1897.  Mem.,  518.  Has  8 
active  chapters  and  1  inactive  chapter.  Natl.  Secy.,  G.  C  Blower, 
Athens,  O. 

Theta  Chi.  Founded  Norwich  Univ.,  1865.  Mem.,  744.  Has  7 
active  chapters  and  2  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  E.  W.  Clark, 
Boston. 

Theta  Delta  Chi.  Founded  Union,  1848.  Mem.,  6,350.  Has  27 
active  chapters  and  15  inactive  chapters.  NatL  Secy.,  B.  H.  Win- 
chester, Newark. 

Theta  Xi    (Eng.  Scien.).     Founded   Rensselaer  Poly.  Inst,  1864. 
Mem.,  1,050.     Has  12  active  chapters.    Natl.  Secy.,  R.  de  C  Greene, 
Nichols,  Ga. 

Zeta  Beta  Tau.    Founded  City  ColL  of  N.  Y,  1808.    MeoL,  2fioa 
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Has  15  active  chapters  and  1  inactive  chapter.     Natl.  Secy.,  Sidney  L. 
Goodman,  Brooklyn. 

Zeta  Psi.  Founded  N.  Y.  Univ.,  1847.  Mem.,  5,500.  Has  25  active 
chapters  and  9  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  Robert  B.  Austin,  N.  Y.  City. 

WOMEN'S  COLLEGE  FRATERNITIES 

Alpha  Chi  Omega.  Founded  De  Pauw  Univ.,  1885.  Mem.,  1,340. 
Has  14  active  chapters  and  1  inactive  chapter.  Natl.  Secy.,  Helen 
Wright,  Toulon,  111. 

Alpha  Gamma  Delta.  Founded  Syracuse  Univ.,  1904.  Mem.,  500. 
Has  9  active  chapters  and  5  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  Marabeth 
Hobbs,  Huron,  S.  D. 

Alpha  Omicron  Pi.  Founded  Barnard  Coll.,  1897.  Mem.,  900.  Has 
14  active  chapters.    Natl.  Secy.,  Blanche  H.  Hooper,  Medford,  Mass. 

Alpha  Phi.  Founded  Syracuse  Univ.,  1872.  Mem.,  2,200.  Has  16  active 
chapters  and  9  inactive  chapters.    Mrs.  Clara  M.  Mills,  Glencoe,  111. 

Alpha  Xi  Delta.  Founded  Lombard  Col.,  1893.  Mem.,  1,000.  Has 
16  active  chapters.    Natl.  Secy.,  Lena  G.  Baldwin,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Beta  Sigma  Omicron.    Founded  Mo.  State  Univ.    Mem.,  1,000.    Has 

13  active   chapters   and   2   inactive   chapters.      Natl.    Secy.,    Bernice 
M.  Stall,  Richmond,  Va. 

Chi  Omega.  Founded  Univ.  of  Arkansas,  1895.  Mem.,  2,152.  Has 
25  active  chapters  and  2  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  Jessie  A. 
Parker,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Delta  Delta  Delta.  Founded  Boston  Univ.,  1888.  Mem.,  3,000. 
Has  35  active  chapters  and  1  inactive  chapter.  Natl.  Secy.,  Mary  B. 
Latta,  Ludlow,  Ky. 

Delta  Gamma.  Founded  Univ.  of  Miss.,  1874.  Mem.,  3,000.  Has 
22  active  chapters  and  10  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  M.  Agnes 
Burton,  Detroit 

Gamma  Phi  Beta.  Founded  Syracuse  Univ.,  1874.  Mem.,  1,700. 
Has  14  active  chapters.    Natl.  Secy.,  Marion  Dean,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Kappa  Alpha  Theta.  Founded  De  Pauw  Univ.,  1870.  Mem.,  5,000. 
Has  56  active  chapters  and  7  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  L. 
Pearle  Green,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Kappa  Delta.    Founded  Va.  State  Normal,  1897.    Mem.,  850.    Has 

14  active  chapters  and  2  inactive  chapters.      Natl.   Secy.,   Mary  S. 
Thomas,  Columbia,  S.  C 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma.  Founded  Monmouth  College.  Mem.,  6,000. 
Has  36  active  chapters  and  10  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  Eva 
Powell,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Phi  Mu.  Founded  Wesleyan  College,  1852.  Mem.,  2,200.  Has 
11  active  chapters  and  3  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  Martha 
Plant,  Macon,  Ga. 

Pi  Beta  Phi.  Founded  Monmouth  College,  1867.  Mem.,  6,400. 
Has  43  active  chapters.    Natl.  Secy.,  Julia  E.  Rogers,  N.  Y.  City. 

Sigma  Kappa.  Founded  Colby  College,  1874.  Mem.,  800.  Has 
11  active  chapters.     Natl.  Secy.,  Mrs.  Eula  G.  Linger,  Buffalo. 

Sigma  Sigma  Sigma.  Founded  Va.  State  Normal,  1898.  Mem., 
600.  Has  6  active  chapters  and  3  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  Mrs. 
Robert  H.  Brown,  McKinney,  Tex. 

Zeta  Tau  Alpha.  Founded  Va.  State  Normal,  1808.  Mem.,  650. 
Has  17  active  chapters  and  5  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  Mrs.  J. 
L.  Bugg,  Farmville,  Va. 
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Alpha  Kappa  Phi.  Founded  Northwest  U.  L.  S.,  1902.  Mem,  80a 
Has  7  active  chapters.     Natl.  Secy.,  Otto  C.  Rentner,  Chicago. 

Delta  Chi.  Founded  Cornell  Univ.,  1890.  Mem.,  3,456.  Has 
21  active  chapters  and  5  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  W.  W. 
Bride,  Washington,  D.  C 

Gamma  Eta  Gamma.  Founded  Univ.  of  Me.  Law  S.,  1901.  Menu, 
1,200.    Has  9  active  chapters.    Natl.  Secy.,  Thomas  R.  P.  Gibb,  Boston. 

Phi  Alpha  Delta.  Founded  Northwest  U.  L.  S.,  1898.  Mem.,  3£i7- 
Has  27  active  chapters  and  4  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  Edward 
J.  Hess,  Chicago. 

Phi  Delta  Phi.  Founded  Univ.  of  Mich.,  1869.  Mem.,  10,200.  Has 
43  active  chapters  and  1  inactive  chapter.  Natl.  Secy.,  E.  A.  Donnelly, 
Milwaukee. 

Sigma  Nu  Phi.  Founded  Law  Dept.  N.  U.  Mich.,  1902.  Mem.,  15a 
Has  2  active  chapters  and  2  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  W.  W. 
Lemmond,  Washington. 

Theta  Lambda  Phi.  Founded  Dickson  S.  of  Law,  1902.  Mem, 
1,000.     Has  13  active  chapters.     Natl.  Secy.,  Geo.  G.  Bechtel,  Detroit. 


MEDICAL  FRATERNITIES 

Alpha  Kappa  Kappa.  Founded  Dartmouth,  1888.  Mem.,  1,000.  Has 
37  active  chapters  and  .2  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  Edw.  L 
Heintz,    Chicago. 

Alpha  Mu  Pi  Omega.  Founded  Univ.  of  Pa.,  1891.  Mem.,  90a 
Has  7  active  chapters  and  1  inactive  chapter.  Natl.  Secy.,  J.  Gumey 
Taylor,  Philadelphia. 

Alpha  Sigma.  Founded  N.  Y.  Horn.  Med.  Col.,  1893.  Mem.,  1,05a 
Has  10  active  chapters  and  3  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  Wo. 
H.   Price,  Brooklyn. 

Chi  Zeta  Chi.  Founded  Univ.  of  Ga.,  1903.  Mem.,  1,200.  Has  20  active 
chapters  and  6  inactive  chapters.    Natl.  Secy.,  J.  C.  McDougal,  Atlanta. 

Delta  Mu.  Founded  Univ.  of  Vt.,  1884.  Mem.,  650.  Natl.  Secy, 
E.  H.  Libby,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Kappa  Psi.  Founded  Cheshire  Mil.  Acad.,  1879.  Mem.,  1,600.  Has 
31  active  chapters  and  6  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  Henry  J. 
Goeckel,  N.  Y.  City. 

Nu  Sigma  Nu.  Founded  Univ.  of  Mich.,  1882.  Mem,  4,201.  Has 
30  active  chapters.     Natl.  Secy.,  Ernest  E.  Irons,  Chicago. 

Omega  Upsilon  Phi.  Founded  Univ.  of  Buffalo,  1895.  Mem, 
1,100.    Has  19  active  chapters.    Natl.  Secy.,  C.  A.  Neal,  Norwood,  (X 

Phi  Alpha  Gamma.  Founded  N.  Y.  Horn.  Med.  Col,  1894.  Mem, 
1,956.  Has  9  active  chapters  and  7  inactive  chapters.  NatL  Secy, 
Richard  H.  Street,  Chicago. 

Phi  Alpha  Sigma.  Founded  Bellevue  Med.  Col,  1886.  Mem,  60a 
Has  6  active  chapters.    Natl.  Secy.,  E.  J.  Beardsley,  Philadelphia. 

Phi  Beta  Pi.  Founded  Western  Univ.  of  Pa.,  1891.  Mem,  4/xxx 
Has  $2  active  chapters  and  2  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy,  George 
M.  Kline,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Phi  Chi.  Founded  Louisville  Med.  Col.,  1804.  Mem,  5400.  Has 
37  active  chapters.    Natl.  Secy,  Dunning  S,  Wilson,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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Phi  Delta.  Founded  L.  I.  Col.  Hosp.,  1901.  Mem.,  900.  Has 
16  active  chapters  and  2  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  W.  E. 
Lippold.  Brooklyn. 

Fhi  Delta  ChL  Founded  Univ.  of  Mich.,  1883.  Mem.,  2,500.  Has 
13  active  chapters  and  2  inactive  chapters.  Natl.  Secy.,  Edward 
Spease,  Columbus,  O. 

Phi  Delta  Epsilon.  Founded  Cornell  Univ.  Med.  Col.,  1904.  Mem., 
1,000.    Has  10  active  chapters.    Natl.  Secy.,  J.  H.  Leiner,  N.  Y.  City. 

Phi  Rho  Sigma.  Founded  Northwest  U.  Med.  S.,  1891.  Mem., 
2,600.  Has  22  active  chapters  and  1  inactive  chapter.  Natl.  Secy.,  Clif- 
ford G.  Grulee,  Chicago. 

Phi  Theta  Chi.  Founded  Tufts  Col.  Med.  Sen.,  1002.  Mem.,  225. 
Has  1  active  chapter.    Natl.  Secy.,  Harry  L.  F.  Locke,  Boston. 

Pi  Mu.  Founded  Univ.  of  Va.,  1893.  Mem.,  875.  Has  9  active 
chapters.     Natl.  Secy.,  K.  Thomas  Emmett,  Richmond. 


LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  organized  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
in  1880,  is  a  cooperative  organization  composed  of  120  national 
and  international  unions,  and  approximately  27,000  local  unions. 
The  paid  membership  is  approximately  2,000,000.  The  objects  of 
the  Federation,  as  officially  stated,  are  to  render  employment  and 
means  of  subsistence  by  securing  to  the  workers  an  equitable  share 
of  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  There  are  1,415  organizers  of  local 
unions  working  under  the  orders  of  the  American-  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  official  organ  is  the  "American  Federation ist,"  edited 
by  Samuel  Gompers.  About  245  weekly  and  monthly  magazines  are 
published  by  the  affiliated  unions.  The  officers  of  the  Federation  are: 
Samuel  Gompers,  pres. ;  Frank  Morrison,  secy.;  John  B.  Lennon, 
treas.;  James  Duncan,  first  vice  pres.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  John  Mitchell, 
second  vice  pres.,  N.  Y.  City;  James  O'Connell,  third  vice  pres., 
Washington;  D.  A.  Hayes,  fourth  vice  pres.,  Philadelphia;  Wm.  D. 
Huber,  fifth  vice  pres.,  Indianapolis;  Jos.  F.  Valentine,  sixth  vice 
pres.,  Cincinnati;  John  R.  Alpine,  seventh  vice  pres.,  Chicago;  H.  B. 
Perham,  eighth  vice  pres.,  St  Louis.  The  headquarters  are  at  801 
G  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

a  The  following  international  unions  comprise  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor: 


Name 


Representative 


Actors'   International   Union. 

Asbestos   Workers   of   Amer.,    Natl. 

Assn.  of  Heat,  Frost,  and  Genl. 

Insulators 
Bakers  and  Confectionery  Workers' 

International  Union  of  Amer. 
Barbers'  Internatl.  Union,  Journey- 
men 
Bill  Posters  and  Billers   of  Amer., 

Internatl.    Alliance    of. 
Blacksmiths,  Internatl.   Brotherhood 

of 
Boiler     Makers     and     Iron     Ship 

Builders  of  Amer.,  Brotherhood 

of 


Lew    Morton,   8   Union    Square,   N. 

Y.  C. 
T.   G.'   McNamara,    1801    Elliot   Av„ 

St.  Louis. 

Otto  E.  Fischer,  221  Chicago  Av., 
Chicago. 

Jacob  Fischer,  Security  Trust  Bldg., 
Indianapolis. 

Wm.  McCarthy,  Long  Acre  Bldg.. 
N.  Y.  C. 

Wm.  F.  Kramer,  Monon  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

W.  J.  Gilthorpe,  Law  Bldg.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Kans. 
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Name 


Representative 


Bookbinders*  lnternatl.  Brotherhood 

of 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'   Union 

Brewery  Workmen's  lnternatl. 

Union  of  the  U.  S. 
Brick.      Tile,      and      Terra      Cotta 

Workers'  Alliance,  lnternatl. 
Bridge      and       Structural       Iron 

Workers,  lnternatl.  Assn.  of 
Broom  and   Whisk  Makers'   Union, 

lnternatl. 
Brushmakera'  lnternatl.  Union. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  Amer., 
United  Brotherhood  of 

Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Amalgam. 
Society  of 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers,  In* 
ternational 

Carvers'  Assn.  of  North  Amer.,  ln- 
ternatl.   Wood 

Car  Workers,  lnternatl.  Assn.  of 

Cement  Workers,  Amer.  Brother* 
hood  oi 

Chainmakers'  Natl.  Union  of  the 
U.   S.  of  A. 

Cigar  Makers*  lnternatl.  Union  of 
Amer. 

Clerks'  lnternatl.  Protective  Assn., 
Retail 

Cloth  Hat  and  Cap  Makers  of  North 
Amer.,  United 

Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  of 
Amer.,  The 

Compressed  Air  ft  Foundation 
Workers'  Union  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada 

Coopers*  lnternatl.  Union  of  North 
Amer. 

Curtain  Operatives  of  Amer.,  Amal- 
gam. Lace 

Cutting  Die  and  Cutter  Makers,  ln- 
ternatl. Union  of 

Electrical  %  Workers  of  Amer..  In- 
ternational   Brotherhood   of 

Elevator  Constructors,  International 
Union  of 

Engineers,  lnternatl.  Union  of 
Steam 

Engravers,  International  Assn.  of 
Watch   Case 

Firemen.  International  Brotherhood 
of  Stationary 

Fitters  and  Helpers  of  America, 
International  Assn.  of  Steam 
and   Hot  Air 

Flour  and  Cereal  Mill  Employees, 
International   Union  of 

Foundry  Employees,  International 
Brotherhood  of 

Freight  Handlers'  and  Warehouse- 
men's International  Union  of 
America,   Interior 

Fur  Workers  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada.    International    Assn.    of 

Garment  Workers  of  Amer.,  United 

Garment  Workers'  Union,  Inter- 
national Ladies* 


m  SC 
St. 


Jas.  W.  Dougherty,  lit  N 

N.   Y.  C 
C.     L.     Baine,    246     So 

Boston. 
Louis    Kemper,    Vine  and 

Sts.,  Cincinnati. 
W.  Van  Bodegravea,  66  Fifth  Av- 

Chicago. 


C.  T.   Dolan,  814  W.  Harrison  Sl. 


Chicago. 
>.    J.    V 


Geo.    J.    Vitzhun,   2063    Gates   Av- 

Brooklyn. 

Frank     Duffy,     Carpenters'     Bldg- 

Indianapolis. 

Thomas     Atkinson,     Bible     Honscs, 

N.  Y.  C. 
Wm.  P.  Mavell.  403  S.  Division  St- 

Buffalo. 


Thos.    I.    Lodge.    10    Carlisle    St- 

Roxbury,  Mass. 
G.    W.    Gibson,    356    Dearborn    St- 


Chicago. 

Henry  Ullner,  Mechanics  Bank 
Bids.,  San  Francisco. 

C.  R.  Stanton,  P.  O.  Box  IX  Max- 
well, Ind. 

Geo.  W.  Perkins,  330  Dearborn  St, 


H 


Chicago. 
.    J.     Conway,   316    Appel    BUg- 

Denver. 
Max    Zuckerman,    63    B.    4th    St- 

N.  Y.  C. 
Wesley    Russell,   923    Monon   Bids- 

Chicago. 
Wm.  McQuade.  414  E.  lAst  St-  M. 

Y.  C. 

Wm.  R.  Deal,  B.  of  T.  Bid*-  Kan- 
sas City,  Kansas. 

Geo.  J.  Raiser,  3021  N.  6th  St- 
Phila. 

Harry  J.  Reiser,  616  Sixth  At-  K. 

P.      W.'    Collins.      Pierkk 

Springfield,   111. 
Wm.     Young,     1952     N.     19th 

Pfaila. 
R.  A.  McKee.  606  Main  St* 


Otto    F.    Altenburg.   Box  363. 

ton,   Ohio. 
C.    L.     Shamp,    2503    N.    18th    St- 

Omaha. 

W.    H.    Davies,    351    W.    CSd    St- 

Chicago. 

A.     E.     Kellington.    316    Corn    Ex* 

change.  Minneapolis. 
Geo.    Bechtold,    200    S.    BVay.    9t> 

Louis. 
J.    T.    Flynn,    210    S.    Halsted    Su 

Chicago. 

A.  V.   McCormack,  66    Sussex   Av- 
Toronto,    Ont. 

B.  A.  Larger,  Bible  House.  N.  V.  C 
John   A.  Dyche.  11   Waverly  Place, 

New  York  City. 
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Name 


Representative 


Glass   Bottle  Blowers'  Assn.  of  the 

U.   S.   and   Canada 
Glass  Workers'   International  Assn. 

of  America.  Amalgamated 
Glove  Workers'  Union  of  America, 

International 
Granite  Cutters'  International  Assn. 

of   America,   The 
Grinders'    and    Finishers'    National 

Union,  Pocket  Knife  Blade 
Grinders'     National     Union,     Table 

Knife 
Hatters  of  North  Amer.,  United 

Hod  Carriers  and  Bldg.  Laborers' 
Union  of  America,  International 

Horse  Shoers  of  U.  S.  and  Canada, 
International  Union  of  Journey- 
men 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees' 
International  Alliance  and  Bar- 
tenders' International  League  of 
America 

Iron.  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers, 
Amalgamated  Assn.  of 

Jewelry  Workers'  Union  of  Amer- 
ica, International 

Lathers,  International  Union  of 
Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal 

Laundry  Workers'  International 
Union,  Shirt  Waist  and 

Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods, 
United   Brotherhood  of 

Leather  Workers'  Union  of  Amer., 
Amalgam. 

Lithographers.  Internatl.  Protective 
and  Beneficial  Assn.  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada 

Lithographic  Press  Feeders  of  U.  S. 
and  Canada  Internatl.  Protec- 
tive Assn.  of 

Longshoremen's  Assn.,  Internatl. 

Machine  Printers  and  Color  Mixers 

of  the-U.  S.,  Natl.  Assn.  of 
Machinists,  Internatl.  Assn.  of 

Maintenance    of    Way     Employees, 

Internatl.  Brotherhood  of 
Marble  Workers,  Internatl  Asm.  of 

Meat  Cutters  and  Butchers'  Work- 
men of  North  Amer.,  Amalgam. 

Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  Platers  and 
Brass  Workers'  Internatl.  Union 
of  North  Amer. 

Metal  Workers'  Internatl.  Alliance, 
Amalgam.   Sheet 

Mine  Workers  of  Amer.,  United 

Moulders'  Union  of  North   Amer., 

Internatl. 
Musicians,  Amer.  Federation  of 

Painters,  Decorators  and  Paper- 
hangers  of  Amer.,  Brotherhood 
of 

Paper-Makers  of  Amer.,  United 
Brotherhood  of 

Pattern-Makers'  League  of  North 
Amer. 


Wm.      Launer,      931     Witherspoon 

Bids.,    Phils. 
Wm.     Figolah,    55    N.     Clark     St., 

Chicago. 
Agnes     Nestor,     Bush     Temple     of 

Music,    Chicago. 
James      Duncan,     Hancock      Bldg., 

Quincy,  Mass. 
F.    A.     Didsbury,    508     Brook    St, 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
John   F.   Gleason,   76   Chestnut   St, 

Bristol,  Conn. 
Martin    Lawlor,  11  Waverly   Place, 

New  York  City. 
A.  Persion,  Box  697,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  S.  Marshall,  29  E.  12th  St., 
Cincinnati. 

Jere  L.  Sullivan,  Commercial  Trib- 
une   Bldg.,    Cincinnati. 

John  Williams,  House  Bldg.,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Geo.  Bessingcr,  19  Morton  St, 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Ralph     V.     Brandt,     401     Superior 

Bldg.,  Cleveland. 
Chas.    F.    Bailey,    602    Second   Av., 

Trov     N    Y 
J.  J.  Pfeiffer,  209  Postal  Bldg.,  Kan- 

sas  City,  Mo. 
John  Roach,  326  Bank  St,  Newark. 

John  Treanor,  419  Pacific  St., 
Brooklyn. 

Henry  C.  Kranz,  43  Centre  St, 
New  York  City. 

John  J.   Joyce,  Mutual   Life  Bldg., 

Buffalo. 
Chas.     McCrory,    429    Forty-second 

St.   Brooklyn. 
Geo.    Preston,  908  G  St.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
S.  J.  Pegg,  8900  Olive  St,  St  Louis. 

Stephen  C.  Hogan,  632  Eagle  Av., 

New  York  City. 
Homer   D.  Call,  801  Cortlandt  Av., 

Syracuse. 
Chas.    R.    Atherton,    Neave    Bldg., 

Cincinnati. 

J.  E.  Bray,  325  Nelson  Bldg.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

Edwin  Perry,  State  Life  Bldg., 
Indianapolis. 

V.  Kleiber,  530  Walnut  St,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Owen  Miller,  3636  Pine  St,  St 
Louis. 

J.  C.  Skemp,  Drawer  99,  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

J.  T.  Carey.  22  Smith  Bldg.,  Water- 
town.   N.  Y. 

Jas.  Wilson,  2d  NatL  Bank  Bldg., 
Cincinnati. 
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Name 


Representative 


Pavers,  Rammermen,  Flag  leavers, 
Bridge  and  Stone  Curb  Setters, 
Internatl.   Union  of 

Paving  Cutters*  Union  of  the  U.  S. 
of  Amer.  and  Canada  ' 

Photo-Engraver 8'  Union  of  North 
Amer.,  Internatl. 

Piano  and  Organ  Workers*  Union 
of  Amer.,  Internatl. 

Plasterers'  Internatl.  Assn.  of  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada,  Operative 

Plate  Printers'  Union  of  North 
Amer.,  Internatl.  Steel  and  Cop- 
per 

Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  Steam  Fit- 
ters, and  Steam  Fitters*  Helpers 
of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  United 
Assn.  of 

Post-Office  Clerks,  National  Federa- 
tion of 

Potters,  Natl.  Brotherhood  of  Op- 
erative 

Powder  and  High  Explosive 
Workers  of  Amer.,  United 

Print  Cutters'  Assn.  of  Amer., 
Natl. 

Printing  Pressmen's  Union,  Inter- 
natl. 

Pulp.  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill 
Workers  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada,  Internatl.  Brotherhood 
of 

Quarryworkers'  Internatl.  Union  of 
North  Amer. 

Railroad  Telegraphers,  Order  of 

Railway  Carmen  of  Amer.,  Brother- 
hood of 

Railway  Clerks,  Brotherhood  of 

Railway  Employees  of  Amer..  Amal- 
gam. Assn.  of  Street  and  Electric 

Rooters,  Composition,  Damp  and 
Waterproof  Workers  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada,  Internatl.  Brother- 
hood of 

Sawsmiths'  Natl.  Union 

Seamen's     Union,     Internatl.,     of 

Amer. 
Shingle  Weavers'  Union  of  Amer., 

Internatl. 
Shipwrights,   Joiners,   and   Caulkers 

of  Amer.,  Internatl.  Union  of 
Slate  and  Tile   Roofers'   Union  of 

Amer.,  Internatl. 
Slate  Workers,  Internatl.  Union  of     « 
Spinners'  Internatl.  Union 

Stage  Employees'  Internatl.  Alliance, 
Theatrical 

Steel  Plate  Transferrers'  Assn.  of 
Amer.,  The 

Stereotypeis*  and  Electrotypers* 
Union  of  North  Amer.,  Inter- 
natl. 

Stonecutters'  Assn  of  North  Amer., 
Journeymen 

Stove  Mounters'  Internatl.  Union 

Switchmen's  Union  of  North  Amer. 


Edward  I.  Hannah,  249  E.  57th  Su 
New   York  City. 

John  Sheret,  Lock  Box  116,  Albion, 
N.  Y. 

Louis  A.  Schwarz,  228  Apsley  St.. 
Philadelphia. 

Chas.  Dold,  1322  Greenwood  Ter- 
race, Chicago. 

Jos.  Mclllveen,  2909  Wyhe  At., 
Pittsburgh. 

T.  L.  Mahan,  319  S  St.,  N.  E.. 
Washington,  D.  C 

Thos.  E.  Burke,  401  Bosh  Temple 
of  Music,  Chicago. 


Geo.    F.    Pfeiffer,    277 

Milwaukee. 
Edward  Menge,  Box  181,  East  Liver- 

pool,  Ohio. 
Chas.  L.  Thomas,  Olypfaant,  Pa. 

Thos.  I.  G.  Eastwood,  4M  W.  164th 

St.,  New  York  City. 
Chas.    B.    Crowley,    2d    NatL    Bank 

Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 
John    H.   Malin,   P.   O.   Orai 

Port  Edward,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Annie  Cayhue,  Scampini  Bids*, 
Barre,   Vt. 

L.  W.  Quick,  Star  Bldg.,  St.  Louis. 

E.  W.  Weeks.  507  Hall  Bids;.,  Kan- 
sas Ciry,  Mo. 

R.  E.  Fisher,  307  Kana.  City  Life 
Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

W.  D.  Mahon,  46  Hodges  Block, 
Detroit. 

D.  J.  Ganley,  14  N.  Oxford  St.. 
Brooklyn. 


F.     E.     Kingsley,     Baldwin     Bdfr, 

Minneapolis. 
Wm.   H.   Frarier,  1£A   Lewis  Su 

Boston. 
W.    E.    Willis,   66  Maynard   Bid*. 

Seattle. 
Thos.     Durett,    108    Marshall     St, 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Jos.   M.   Gaviak,  3W3  W.  47th  St- 

Cleveland. 
Thos.  H.  Palmer,  Pen  Argyle,  Pa- 
Samuel    Ross,   Box  3*7,   New   Bed- 


ford, Mi 
Lee  M.  Hart,  State  Hotel, 


Dennis  H.   Sherman,  1201 

St,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C 

Geo.    W.    Williams,    Globe    BMf* 
Boston. 

Jas.  F.  McHugfa,  620  6th  St^  N.  W-, 

Washington,  D.  C 
J.    H.    Kaefer,    108    Concord    At, 

Detroit. 
M.  R.  Welch,  826  Brisbane  BU*> 

Buffalo. 
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Name 


Representative 


Tailors'  Union  of  Amer.  Journeymen 
Teamsters,  Internatl.  Brotherhood  of 

Textile  Workers  of  Amer.,  United 

Tile    Layers    and    Helpers'    Union, 

Internatl.  Ceramic,   Mosaic,  and 

Encaustic 
Tin  Plate  Workers'  Protective  Assn. 

of  Amer.,  Internatl. 
Tip     Printers,     Internatl.     Brother* 

hood  of 
Tobacco  Workers'  Internatl.  Union 

Travelers'  Goods  and  Leather  Nov- 
elty Workers'  Internatl.  Union 
ot   Amer. 

Tunnel  and  Subway  Constructors' 
Universal  Union 

Typographical  Union,  Internatl. 

Upholsterers'    Internatl.    Union    of 

North  Amer. 
Weavers'    Amalgam.    Assn.,    Elastic 

Goring 
Weavers'    Protective    Assn.,    Amer. 

Wire 
Woodmen  and   Saw   Mill   Workers, 

Internatl.   Brotherhood   of 
Wood  Workers'  Internatl.  Union  of 

Amer.,  Amalgam. 


E.  J.   Brais,  Bloomington,   111. 
Thos.  L.  Hughes,  222  E.  Mich.  St, 

Indianapolis. 
Albert  Hibbert,  Box  742,  Fall  River, 

Mass. 
Jas.  P.  Reynolds,  Harmony,  Pa. 


Chas.  E.  Lawyer,  Room  20,  Reilly 
Block,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

T.  J.  Carolan,  262  Market  St.,  New- 
ark, N.J. 

E.  Lewis  Evans,  Room  50,  Amer. 
Natl.   Bank  Bldg.,  Louisville. 

Murt  Malone,  240  Jefferson  Av., 
Oshkosh,   Wis. 

Michael  Carraher,  150  E.  126th  St., 

New  York  City. 
J.    W.    Hays,    Room    640,    Newton 

Clay  pool  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 
Jas.  H.  Hatch,  169  E.  67th  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Alfred    Haughton,    60    Cherry    St., 

Brockton,   Mass. 
E.    E.    Desmond,    184    St    Nicholas 

Av.;  Brooklyn. 


kiyn. 
,  Lot 


A.   Livingston,  Lothrop,  Mont 

John  G.  Meiler,  2068  N.  Albany  Av., 
Chicago. 


OTHER  NATIONAL  UNIONS 

The  following  national  labor  organizations  are  not  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor: 


Name 


Representative 


Bricklayers'  and  Masons'  Union 

Brotherhood     of     Locomotive     En- 
gineers 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 

and  Enginemen 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
Railroad  Conductors'  Order 
Western  Federation  of  Miners 


Wm.    Dobson,    Odd   Fellows'   Bldg., 

Indianapolis. 
Warren  S.   Stone,  Cleveland. 

A.   W.   Hawley,  Peoria. 

A.  E.  King,  Cleveland. 
W.  J.  Maxwell,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Ernest    Mills,    606    Railroad    Bldg., 
Denver. 


THE  NATIONAL  CIVIC  FEDERATION 

This  organization,  which  was  formed  in  1900,  is  engaged  in  an 
educational  movement  to  help  in  the  solving  of  problems  relating  to 
the  social  and  industrial  progress,  to  aid  in  the  crystallization  of  the 
most  enlightened  public  opinion  and,  when  desirable,  to  promote  legisla- 
tion. The  work  of  the  Federation  is  carried  on  through  ten  depart- 
ments, each  cooperating  in  an  effort  to  ameliorate  industrial  and 
labor  conditions.  The  headquarters  are  at  Number  1  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City.  The  officers  are:  Seth  Low,  pres. ;  Samuel 
Gompers,  first  vice  pres.;  Nahum  J.  Bachelder,  second  vice  pres.; 
Ellison  A.  Smyth,  third  vice  pres.;   Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  fourth 
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vice  pres. ;  Isaac  N.  Seligman,  treas.;  Ralph  M.  Eaaley, 
Executive  Committee;  William  R.  Willcox,  chairman  Welfare  De- 
partment; John  Hays  Hammond,  chairman  Committee  on  Organiza- 
tion; John  Mitchell,  chairman  Trade  Agreement  Department;  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  chairman  Industrial  Economics  Department;  August 
Belmont,  chairman  Department  Compensation  for  Industrial  Acci- 
dents; George  W.  Perkins,  chairman  Wage  Earners'  Insurance  Com- 
mission ;  Alton  B.  Parker,  chairman  Committee  on  Uniform  Legislation; 
Mrs.  Horace  Brock,  chairman  Woman's  Welfare  Department;  Mel- 
ville E.  Ingalls,  chairman  Public  Ownership  Commission,  and  E.  R. 
A.  Seligman,  chairman  Taxation  Department    D.  L.  Case  is  secretary. 


KNIGHTS  OP  LABOR 

This  national  body  was  formed  in  the  United  States  in  1869.  The 
officers  are:  General  Master  Workman,  P.  J.  McCarthy,  Boston;  Gen- 
eral Secy  .-Treas.,  J.  Frank  O'Meara,  Washington;  National  Organizer, 
Thomas  H.  Canning,  Boston;  General  Executive  Board,  P.  J.  McGuire, 
N.  Y.  City;  J.  B.  Lenau,  Chicago;  John  Fernau,  Pittsburgh, 


LEARNED  SOCIETIES 

Actuarial  Society  of  America.  Founded  1889.  Object:  The 
promotion  of  actuarial  science.  Dues  $10  a  year.  Menu,  136; 
associates,  89.  Officers:  Archibald  R.  Welch,  pres.;  Wm.  C  Mac- 
donald,  vice  pres. ;  David  G.  Alsop,  treas. ;  Arthur  Hunter,  secy.,  N.  Y. 
City. 

American  Academy  of  Medicine.  Founded  1876.  Object:  Specializes 
in  medical  sociology.  Dues  $3  a  year.  Mem.,  1,160.  Officers:  Alex. 
R.  Craig,  M.  D.,  pres.;  W.  Blair  Stewart,  M.  D.,  vice  pres.;  Charles 
Mclntire,  M.  D.,  secy.-treas.  Easton,  Pa. 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  Founded  188)9. 
Object:  To  promote  the  political  and  social  sciences.  Dues  $5  a  year. 
Mem.,  5,50a  Officers:  ii  S.  Rowe,  Ph.  LL.  D.,  pres.;  Stuart  Wood, 
Ph.  D.,  treas.;  Carl  Kelsey,  secy.,  Univ.  of  Penna, 

American  Antiquarian  Society.  Founded  1812.,  Object:  To  col- 
lect historic  manuscript  and  American  printed  books.  Dues  $5  a 
year.  Mem.,  175.  Officers:  Waldo  Lincoln,  pres,;  Augustus  George 
Bullock,  treas.;  George  Parker  Winship,  secy.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

American  Asiatic  Association.  Founded  1898.  Object:  To  foster 
and  safeguard  the  trade  and  commercial  interests  of  U.  S.  citizens 
in  Asiatic  countries.  Dues  $10  a  year.  Mem.,  300.  Officers:  Seth 
Low,  pres.;  Lowell  Lincoln,  vice  pres.;  John  Foord,  secy.,  Box  1,500, 
N.  Y.  City. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Founded 
1848.  Incorporated  1874.  Object:  To  extend  an  intelligent  interest 
in  science.  Dues  $3  a  year.  Menu,  8,000.  Officers:  Charles  E. 
Bessey,  pres.;  L.  O.  Howard,  permanent  secy.,  Smithsonian  Institn- 
tion,  Washington;  John  Zeleny,  genl.  secy.,  Univ.  of  Minn. 

American  Association  of  Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists,  Founded 
1888.  Object:  To  cultivate  and  promote  knowledge  in  abdominal 
surgery,  obstetrics,  and  gynecology.  Mem.,  137.  Officers:  Dr.  Her* 
man  E.  Hayd,  pres. ;  Dr.  X.  O.  Werder,  treas.,  Jenkins  Bldg^ 
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American  Association  of  Orificial  Surgeons.  Officers:  M.  J.  Hill, 
M.  D.,  pres.;  John  A.  Lenfesty,  secy.-treas.,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

American  Association  of  Pathologists  and  Bacteriologists.  Founded 
1900.  Object:  The  advancement  of  medicine  by  research,  especially 
in  the  direction  of  pathology  and  bacteriology.  Mem.,  275.  Officers: 
Dr.  M.  Pearce,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  J.  McKenzie,  vice  pres.;  Dr.  T.  B. 
Mallory,  treas. ;  Dr.  H.  C.  Ernst,  secy.,  Harvard  Medical  School, 
Boston. 

American  Association  of  Public  Accountants.  Founded  1887.  com- 
posed of  accounting  societies  organized  in  a  number  of  States.  Mem., 
995.  Officers:  E.  L.  Suffern,  pres.;  H.  A.  Keller,  treas.;  Thomas 
Cullen  Roberts,  secy.,  56  Pine  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

American  Bar  Association.  Founded  1872.  Object:  To  advance 
the  science  of  jurisprudence,  promote  the  administration  of  justice 
and  uniformity  of  legislation,  and  uphold  the  honor  of  the  profession 
of  the  law.  Mem.,  4,500.  Officers :  Hon.  Edgar  Farrar,  pres. ;  Frederick 
E.  Wadhams,  treas.;  Geo.  Whitelock,  secy.,  Baltimore. 

American  Chemical  Society.  Founded  1876.  Object:  The  advance- 
ment of  chemical  science  and  industry.  Dues  $10  a  year.  Mem.,  5,50a 
Officers:  Dr.  Alexander  Smith,  pres.;  Dr.  Albert  Hallock,  treas.; 
Dr.  Chas.  L.  Parsons,  New  Hampshire  Col.,  Durham,  N.  H. 

American  Climatological  Association.  Founded  1884.  Object:  The 
study  of  climatology  and  hydrology  and  diseases  of  the  circulatory 
and  respiratory  organs.  Mem.,  145.  Officers:  Alex.  D.  Blackader, 
M.  D.,  pres.;  Dr.  G.  Hinsdale,  secy.-treas.,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

American  Dermatological  Association.  Founded  1867.  Mem.,  75. 
Officers:  Grover  W.  Wende,  pres.;  J.  S.  Howe,  vice  pres.;  J.  M. 
Winfield,  secy.-treas.,  47  Halsey  St,  Brooklyn. 

American  Dialect  Society.  Founded  1889.  Object:  The  investiga- 
tion of  the  English  dialects  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Dues  $1  a 
year.  Mem.,  293.  Officers:  Prof.  Calvin  Thomas,  pres.;  Prof.  Geo. 
rhilip  Kraff,  treas.;  Prof.  Wm.  E.  Mead,  secy.,  Columbia  Univ.,  N. 
Y.  City. 

American  Economic  Association.  Founded  1886.  Object:  The 
promotion  of  the  study  and  the  practical  application  of  economics. 
Dues  $3  a  year.  Mem.,  2,200.  Officers:  Prof.  Henry  W.  Farnum, 
pres. ;  Prof.  T.  N.  Carver,  secy.-treas.,  Harvard  Univ.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

American  Electco-Therapeutics  Association.  Founded  1890.  Mem., 
280.  Officers:  Dr.  Frederick  de  Kraft,  pres.;  Dr.  F.  H.  Humphris, 
and  Dr.  Frank  B.  Granger,  vice  presidents;  Dr.  J.  Willard  Travel!, 
secy.,  27  E.  nth  St,  N.  Y.  City. 

American  Entomological  Society.  Founded  1859.  Object:  The 
study  of  entomology.  Mem.,  140.  Officers:  Philip  P.  Calvert,  pres.; 
Henry  Skinner,  M.  D.,  secy.,  Philadelphia. 

American  Fisheries  Society.  Founded  1870.  Object:  To  promote 
the  cause  of  fish  culture.  Dues  $2  a  year.  Mem.,  614.  Officers: 
William  E.  Meehan,  pres.;  C.  W.  Willard,  treas.;  Dr.  Hugh  M. 
Smith,  cor.  secy.,  Washington ;  Ward  T.  Bower,  rec  secy.,  Washington.  • 

American  Folklore  Society.  Founded  1888.  Object:-  To  study, 
collect,  and  publish  the  traditions,  manners,  and  customs  of  various 
peoples.  Dues  $3  a  year.  Officers:  Henry  M.  Belden,  pres.;  E.  W. 
Remick,  treas.;  Charles  Peabody,  secy.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

American  Forestry  Association.  Founded  1882.  Incorporated 
1897.  Object:  The  promotion  of  intelligent  forestry.  Dues  $1  a 
year.     Mem*  5,500.     Officers:   Thomas   Nelson   Page,  acting  pres.; 
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Otto  Luebkert,  treas. ;   Edwin  A.   Start,  secy.,  1410  H  St,   N.  W^ 
Washington. 

American  Geographical  Society.  Founded  1852.  Object:  To  in- 
vestigate and  disseminate  geographical  information.  Dues  $10  a 
year.  Mem.,  1,200.  Officers:  No  pres.;  John  Greenough,  vice  pres.; 
Henry  Parish,  Jr.,  treas.;  Hamilton  Fish  Kean,  secy.,  B'way  and 
156th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

American  Gynecological  Society.  Founded  1876.  Object:  Surgery. 
Mem.,  100.  Officers:  Reuben  Peterson,  M.  D.,  pres.;  LeRoy  Brown, 
M.  D.,  secy.,  148  W.  77th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

American  Historical  Association.  Founded  1884.  Incorporated 
1889.  Object:  The  promotion  of  historical  studies.  Dues  $3  a  year. 
Mem.,  2,928.  Officers:  William  M.  Sloane,  pres.;  Clarence  VV.  Bowen, 
treas.;  Waldo  G.  Leland,  secy.,  500  Bond  Bldg.,  Washington. 

American  Institute  of  Architects.  Founded  1857.  Object:  To 
organize  and  unite  in  fellowship  the  architects  of  the  U.  S.f  and  to 
combine  their  efforts  so  as  to  promote  the  artistic,  scientific, 
and  practical  efficiency  of  the  profession.  Dues  $15  a  year.  Mem, 
908.  Officers:  Irving  K.  Pond,  pres.;  Walter  Cook,  vice  pres.;  Glenn 
Brown,   secy. -treas.,   Washington. 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.  Founded  1884.  Ob- 
ject: Advancement  of  electrical  science,  engineering,  and  allied 
arts.  Dues  $15.  Mem.,  7,118.  Officers:  Gano  Dunn,  pres.;  Ralph 
W.  Pope,  secy.,  33  W.  39th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

American  Institute  of  Homeopathy.  Founded  1844.  Object:  Med- 
ical. Mem.,  2,800.  Officers:  Gains  J.  Jones,  M.  D.,  pres.;  Walter  E. 
Nichols,  M.  D.,  vice  pres.;  T.  Franklin  Smith,  M.  D.,  treas,;  J. 
Richey  Horner,  M.  D.,  secy.?  Cleveland. 

American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.  Founded  1871.  Incorp. 
1905.  Dues  $10  a  year.  Mem.,  4,318.  Officers:  D.  W.  Brunton, 
pres.;  Frank  Lyman,  treas.;  R.  W.  Raymond,  secy.,  29  W.  39th  St, 
N.  Y.  City. 

American  Jewish  Historical  Society.  Founded  1892.  Object:  The 
collection  and  publication  of  material  bearing  upon  the  history  of 
the  Jews  in  America  and  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  Jewish 
history  in  general.  Mem.,  332.  Officers:  Cyrus  Adler,  pres.;  N. 
Taylor  Phillips,  treas.;  Albert  M.  Friedenberg,  cor.  secy.,  38  Park 
Row,  N.  Y.  City ;  Herbert  Friedenwald,  rec.  secy.,  38  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 
City. 

American  Laryngological  Association.  Founded  1878L  Object: 
Study  of  diseases  of  the  upper  air  passages.  Mem.,  86.  Officers: 
James  £.  Newcomb,  M.  D.,  pres.;  Harmon  Smith,  M.  D.,  secy  .-treas* 
44  W.  49th  St,  N.  Y.  City.    * 

American  Laryngological,  Rhinological,  and  Otological  Society. 
Founded  1895.  Object:  To  promote  the  science  and  art  of  medi- 
cine, especially  in  its  relation  to  laryngology,  rhinology,  and  otology- 
Mem.,  255.  Officers:  G.  Hudson-Makuen,  M.  D,  pres.;  Ewing  W. 
•Day,  M.  D.,  treas.;  Thomas  J.  Harris,  M.  D.,  secy.,  117  E.  40th  St, 
N.  Y.  City. 

American  Library  Association.  Founded  1876.  Object:  To  promote 
the  welfare  of  libraries  in  America.  Mem.,  2,150.  Officers:  H.  L. 
Elmendorf,  pres.;  Henry  E.  Legler,  vice  pres.;  Carl  B.  Rogen, 
George  B.  Utley,  secy.,  78  E.  Washington  St,  Chicago. 

American  Mathematical  Society.     Founded  1888.     Object:  To 
courage   and   maintain   an   active   interest   in   mathematical 
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Dues  $5  a  year.  Mem.,  650.  Officers:  H.  B.  Fine,  pres. ;  J.  H. 
Tanner,  treas. ;  F.  N.  Cole,  secy.,  Columbia  Univ.,  N.  Y.  City. 

American  Medical  Association.  Founded  1847.  Object:  To  pro- 
mote the  science  and  art  of  medicine.  Dues  $5  a  year.  Mem.,  34,176. 
Officers :  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi,  pres. ;  Dr.  W.  Jarvis  Barlow,  vice 
pres.;  William  Allen  Pusey,  treas.;  Alexander  R.  Craig,  535  Dear- 
born  Ave.,   Chicago. 

American  Medico- Psychological  Association.  Founded  1844.  Ob- 
ject: Discussion  of  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane.  Mem., 
500.  Officers:  Dr.  Hubert  Work,  pres.;  Dr.  James  T.  Searcy,  vice 
pres.;  Dr.  Charles  G.  Wagner,  secy.-treas.,  New  York  State  Hospital, 
Binghamton. 

American  Microscopical  Society.  Founded  1878.  Incorp.  1891. 
Reincorp.  191 1.  Object:  To  encourage  microscopical  research.  Dues 
$2  a  year.  Mem.,  250.  Officers:  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Hertzler,  pres.;  Prof. 
Morton  J.  Elrod,  Ph.  D.,  vice  pres.;  Prof.  T.  L.  Hankinson,  treas.; 
Prof.  T.  W.  Galloway,  Ph.  D.,  secy.,  Milliken  Univ.,  Decatur,  111. 

American  Nature  Study  Society.  Founded  1908.  Object:  To  pro- 
mote critical  investigation  of  all  phases  of  nature  study.  Mem.,  1,200. 
Officers:  Benjamin  M.  Davis,  pres.;  F.  H.  Rankin,  secy.-treas.,  Univ. 
of   I1L,  Urbana,   111. 

American  Neurological  Association.  Founded  1875.  Mem.,  no. 
Officers:  William  N.  Bullard,  pres.;  Alfred  Reginald  Allen,  M.  D., 
secy.-treas.,  2013  Spruce  St.,   Philadelphia. 

American  Numismatic  Association.  Founded  1891.  Object:  The 
promotion  of  numismatics.  Mem.,  700.  Officers:  Dr.  J.  M.  Hender- 
son, pres. ;  N.  E.  Converse,  treas. ;  G.  L.  Tilden,  secy.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

American  Numismatic  Society.  Founded  1858.  Object:  The  pro- 
motion of  numismatics.  Mem.,  350.  Officers:  E.  D.  Adams,  H.  R. 
Drowne,  Wm.  B.  Osgood  Field,  Archer  M.  Huntington,  Daniel  Parish, 
Jr.,  governors;  Baum  L.  Bel  den,  secy.,  Audubon  Park,  156th  St, 
west  of  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

American  Ophtnalmological  Society.  Founded  1864.  Object:  The 
advancement  of  ophthalmic  science  and  art.  Mem.,  193.  Officers :  Dr. 
Edward  Jackson,  pres.;  Dr.  Myles  Standish,  vice  pres..;  Dr.  Wm.  M. 
Sweet,  secy.-treas.,  Philadelphia. 

American  Oriental  Society.  Founded  1842.  Object:  To  cultivate 
learning  in  the  Asiatic,  African,  and  Polynesian  languages.  Dues 
$5  a  year.  Mem.,  340.  Officers:  Maurice  Bloomfield,  pres.;  F.  W. 
Williams,  treas.;  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  cor.  secy.,  Columbia  Univ.,  N. 
Y.  City;  George  F.  Moore,  rec.  secy.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

American  Ornithologists'  Union.  Founded  1883.  Incorp.  1888. 
Object :  The  study  of  ornithological  science.  Dues  $4  a  year.  Mem., 
g68.  Officers:  Frank  M.  Chapman,  pres.;  John  H.  Sage,  secy.,  Port- 
land, Conn. 

American  Orthopedic  Association.  Founded  1887.  Officers:  Virgil 
P.  Gibney,  pres. ;  G.  B.  Packard,  vice  pres. ;  G.  G.  Davis,  treas. ;  Ralph 
R.  Fitch,  secy.,  209  East  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

American  Osteopathic  Society.  Founded  1897.  Dues  $5  a  year. 
Mem.,  2,500.  Officers:  A.  G.  Hildreth,  pres.;  Dr.  H.  L.  Chiles,  secy., 
Orange,    N.    J. 

American  Otological  Society.  Officers :  Dr.  Edward  B.  Dench,  pres. ; 
Dr.  J.  F.  McKernon,  secy.,  62  W.  52d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

American  Pediatric  Society.  Founded  1888.  Object:  The  study 
of   diseases  of  children.     Mem.,  64.     Officers:  Walter  Lester  Carr, 

O  D-r,5 
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M.  D.,  pres. ;  P.  J.  Eaton,  M.  D.,  vice  pres. ;  Samuel  S.  Adams,  M.  D<* 
secy.,  Washington. 

American  Philatelic  Society.  Founded  1886.  Officers:  FL  N. 
Mudge,  pres.;  Frederick  Cornwall,  vice  pres.;  W.  H.  Barnum,  secy, 
1812  £.  105th  St.,  Cleveland. 

American  Philological  Association.  Founded  1869.  Object:  The 
promotion  of  philological  studies.  Dues  $3  a  year.  Mem.,  6481.  Of- 
ficers: Prof.  John  C  Rolfe,  pres.;  Prof.  Frank  G.  Moore, 
Columbia  Univ.,  N.  Y.  City. 

American  Philosophical  Society.    Founded  1743.    Object: 
of  useful  knowledge.     Officers:  William  W.  Keen,  pres.;  L  Minos 
Hays,  secy.,  104  S.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

American  Physical  Society.     Founded  1899.     Object:  To 
the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  physics. 
550.     Officers:   Prof.  W.  F.  Magie,  pres.;  Prof.  B.  O.  Pierce, 

fres.;  Prof.  W.   S.   Ames,  treas.;   Prof.   Ernest   Merritt,  secretary, 
thaca,  N.  Y. 

American  Proctologic  Society.  Officers:  George  J.  Cook,  pres.; 
Lewis  H.  Adler,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  secy.,  1610  Arch  St,  Philadelphia. 

American  Psychological  Association.  Founded  1892.  Object:  The 
advancement  of  psychology  as  a  science.  Dues  $1  a  year.  Mesa, 
237.  Officers:  Prof.  C.  E.  Seashore,  pres.;  Prof.  W.  V.  D.  Bingham, 
secy.-treas.,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

American  Public  Health  Association.    Officers:  Dr.  Robert  14- 
son,  pres. ;  Dr.  William  C.  Woodward,  secy.,  Washington. 

American  Roentgen  Ray  Society.    Founded  1899.    Object: 
discussion.     Mem.,  225.     Officers :  Dr.  Percy  Brown,  pres. ;  Dr. 
F.  Bowen,  treas. ;  Dr.  F.  H.  Baetjer,  secy.,  4  E.  Madison  St, 

American  Social  Science  Association.  Founded  1865.  Incorpt.  iBgp. 
Dues  $5  a  year.  Mem.,  1,000.  Officers:  John  H.  Finley,  LL.  D.,  pres.; 
W.  C.  Le  Gendre,  treas.;  Isaac  F.  Russell,  LL.  D.,  secy.,  120 
B'way,    N.   Y.   City. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Founded  1852.  Object:  The 
advancement  of  engineering  knowledge  and  practice.  Mem*  6fi7* 
Officers:  M.  T.  Endicott,  pres.;  Joseph  M.  Knap,  treas.;  Charles  War- 
ren Hunt,  secy.',  220  W.  57th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

American  Society  of  Curio  Collectors.  Founded  190a  Object:  To 
unite  fraternally  collectors  in  every  branch,  except  stamps,  for  mutual 
benefit  in  acquiring  and  disseminating  knowledge  pertaining  to  their 
hobbies.  Dues  50  cents  a  year.  Mem.,  336.  Officers :  F.  May  Tattle, 
pres.;  Forrest  Gaines,  vice  pres.;  Corinne  B.  Woolverton,  secy.* 
treas.,  Osage,  la. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.     Founded  i88ox     Ob- 
ject: To  promote  the  arts  and  sciences  connected  with 
and  mechanical  construction.    Dues  $15  a  year.    MenL,  3,975. 
Col.  E.  D.  Meir,  pres.;  Wra.  H.  Wiley,  treas.;  Calvin  W. 
29  W.  39th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

American  Society  of  Naturalists.  Founded  1883.  Object: 
study  of  questions  regarding  the  teaching  of  natural  science,  and 
the  study  of  questions  of  inheritance  and  evolution.  Dues  $1  a 
year.  Mem.,  400.  Officers:  Prof.  H.  S.  Jennings,  pres.;  Dr.  Gee. 
H.  Shull,  vice  pres.;  Prof.  E.  M.  East,  treas.;  Prof.  Chas.  R.  Stockard, 
secy.,  Cornell  Medical  School,  N.  Y.  City. 

American  Sociological  Society.    Founded  1905.    Object:  To 
the  scientific  study  of  society.    Dues  $3  a  year.    MenL,  330. 
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Franklin  H.  Giddings,  ores.;  Alvan  A.  Tcnney,  secy.-treas.,  Columbia 
Univ.,  N.  Y.  City. 

American  Statistical  Association.  Founded  1837.  Object:  Scien- 
tific and  educational  study.  Dues  $2  a  year.  Mem.,  625.  Officers: 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pres.;  S.  B.  Pearmain,  treas. ;  Carroll  W. 
Doten,  secy.,  491  Boylston  St.,  Boston. 

American  Surgical  Association.  Founded  1880.  Object:  The  ad* 
vancement  of  surgery.  Mem.,  142.  Officers:  Dr.  Arpad  G.  Gerster, 
pres.;  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Powers,  treas.;  Dr.  Robt  G.  Le  Conte,  secy., 
1530   Locust    St.,    Philadelphia. 

American  Therapeutic  Society.  Founded  1900.  Officers :  Harvey  W. 
Wiley,  pres. ;  Dr.  Noble  P.  Barnes,  secy.,  212  Maryland  Ave,  Wash'ton. 

American  Urological  Association.  Founded  1902.  Object:  The 
study  of  medical  and  surgical  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs  in 
both  sexes.  Mem.,  310.  Officers:  Hugh  Cabot,  pres.;  D.  N.  Etsen- 
drath,  vice  pres.;  H.  G.  Fuller,  treas.;  H.  A.  Fowler,  secy.,  The 
Cumberland,  Washington. 

Archaeological  Institute  of  America.  Founded  1879.  Incorp.  1906. 
Object:  To  promote  archaeological  research  by  founding  schools 
and  maintaining  fellowships,  by  conducting  excavations  and  explora- 
tions, and  aiding  in  those  conducted  by  others.  Dues  $10  a  year. 
Mem.,  2,983.  Officers :  Prof.  Francis  W.  Kelsey,  pres. ;  William  Sloane, 
treas.;  Prof.  Mitchell  Carroll,  secy.,  The  Octagon,  Washington. 

Arctic  Club  of  America.  Founded  1894.  Mem.,  150.  Officers: 
Col.  David  L.  Brainard,  U.  S.  A.,  acting  pres.;  Anthony  Fiala,  secy., 
1302  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

Association  of  American  Physicians.  Founded  1886.  Object:  The 
advancement  of  scientific  and  practical  medicine.  Mem.,  160.  Of- 
ficers :  J.  George  Adami,  pres. ;  J.  P.  C.  Griffith,  treas. ;  Geo.  M.  Kober, 
secy.,  Washington. 

Astronomical  and  Astrophysical  Society  of  America.  Founded  1898. 
Object:  The  advancement  of  astronomy,  astrophysics,  and  related 
branches  of  physics.  Mem.,  250.  Officers:  Edward  C.  Pickering, 
pres.;  George  C  Comstock,  vice  pres.;  Charles  L.  Doolittle,  treas.; 
William  J.  Hussey,  secy.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Botanical  Society  of  America.  Founded  1893.  Dues  $5  a  year. 
Mem.,  141.  Officers:  Dr.  Edwin  F.  Smith,  pres.;  Prof.  George  T. 
Moore,  secy.,  St  Louis. 

Geological  Society  of  America.  Founded  1888.  Object:  The  pro- 
motion of  geological  science.  Dues  $10  a  year.  Mem.,  341.  Officers : 
W.  M.  Davis,  pres.;  Wm.  N.  Rice,  vice  pres.;  Wm.  B.  Clark,  treas.; 
E.  O.  Hovey,  secy.,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  N.  Y.  City. 

Medical  Association  of  the  Southwest  Founded  1905.  Object: 
The  advancement  of  the  medical  profession.  Mem.,  600.  Officers: 
Dr.  M.  L.  Perry,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  M.  Griffin,  vice  pres.;  Dr.  Fred  H. 
Clark,  secy.-treas.,  El  Reno,  Okla. 

Medico-Legal  Society.  Founded  1868.  Object:  The  study  and  the 
advancement  of  the  science  of  medical  jurisprudence  in  all  its  de- 
partments. Mem.,  1, 80a  Officers :  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Francis,  acting  pres. ; 
Clark  Bell,  secy.-treas.,  39  B'way,  N.  Y.  City. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Founded  1863.  Object:  The  So- 
ciety is  the  scientific  adviser  of  the  U.  S.  Government  Mem.,  12a 
Officers:  Ira  Remsen,  pres.;  Chas.  D.  Walcott,  vice  pres.;  Whitman 
Cross,  treas.;  Arnold  Hague,  home  secy.,  Washington;  George  E. 
Hale,  foreign  secy.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
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National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Founded  1904.  Object:  The  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Dues  $5  a 
year.  Mem.,  2,275.  Officers:  Dr.  N.  P.  Ravenel,  pres.;  Gen.  George 
M.  Sternberg,  treas. ;  Dr.  H.  B.  Jacobs,  secy.,  Baltimore;  Dr.  Living- 
ston Far  rand,  executive  secy.,  105  £.  22d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

National  Association  for  the  Study  of  Epilepsy.  Founded  190a 
Object:  To  promote  the  general  welfare  of  sufferers  from  epilepsy, 
and  to  stimulate  the  study  and  the  causes  and  methods  of  cure  of 
this  disease.  Dues  $5  a  year.  Mem.,  65.  Officers:  Dr.  William  T. 
Shanahan,  pres.;  W.  C.  Graves,  vice  pres.;  Dr.  J.  F.  Munson,  secy.- 
treas.,  Sonyea,  N.  Y. 

National  Astrological  Society  of  U.  S.  Founded  and  incorp.  1900. 
Object:  To  place  intelligently  before  members  and  the  world,  the 
philosophy  of  planetary  influence  commonly  called  astrology.  Does 
50  cents  a  year.  Mem.,  1,162.  Officers:  Rev.  Fredk.  White,  pres.; 
Rev.  Hy.  Clay  Hodges,  vice  pres.;  Walter  H.  Lewis,  treas.;  Rev. 
Altan  Z.  Stevenson,  1629  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

National  Geographic  Society.  Founded  1888.  Object:  The  collec- 
tion 'and  diffusion  of  geographic  knowledge.  Dues  $2  a  year. 
Mem.,  88,000.  Officers:  Henry  Garnett,  pres.;  O.  H.  Titrmann,  vice 
pres. ;  John  Joy  Edson,  treas. ;  0.  P.  Austin,  secy.,  Hubbard  Memorial 
Hall,  Washington. 

New  York  Zoological  Society.  Founded  1805.  Object:  Main- 
taining a  public  zoological  park,  the  preservation  of  our  native  ani- 
mals, and  the  promotion  of  zoology.  Dues  $10  a  year.  Mem^  1,7961 
Officers:  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  pres.;  Percy  R.  Pyne,  treas.;  Mad- 
ison Grant,  secy.,  11  Wall  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education.  Fovnded 
1893.  Object:  The  promotion  of  engineering  education.  Does  $3.50 
a  year.  Mem.,  1,075.  Officers:  Wm.  G.  Raymond,  pres.;  W.  O. 
Wiley,  treas.;  H.  H.  Norris,  secy.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Society  of  Chemical  Industry.  Founded  1881.  Incorp.  1907.  Ob- 
ject: To  promote  and  advance  applied  chemistry  and  phmfr*\  en- 
gineering in  all  their  branches.  Mem.,  4^40.  Officers:  Dr.  Rudolph 
Messel,  pres.;  Thomas  Tyrer,  honorary  treas.;  Charles  G.  Cresswefl, 
secy.,  59  Palace  Chambers,  Westminster,  London,  S.  W.;  Parker  C 
Mcllhiney,  honorary  secy.,  local  section,  7  E.  42d  St*  N.  Y.  City. 

Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers.  Object:  The 
promotion  of  the  art  of  shipbuilding.  Dues  $10  a  year.  Mem.,  847. 
Officers:  Stevenson  Taylor,  pres.;  Wm.  J.  Baxter,  secy.-treas.,  so 
W.  39th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Southern  Medical  Association.  Founded  1907.  Object:  The  study 
of  scientific  medicine.  Mem.,  905.  Officers:  Dr.  Isidore  Dyer,  pres,; 
Dr.  Seale  Harris,  secy.-treas.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Western  Surgical  and  Gynaecological  Association.  Officers:  Dr. 
Isadore  Dyer,  pres.;  Dr.  Searle  Harris,  secy.,  Mobile,  Ala. 


PATRIOTIC  SOCIETIES 

Aztec  Club  of  1847.  Composed  originally  of  officers  of  the  U.  S 
Army  who  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  Membership  is  confined  to 
officers  of  the  army,  navy,  and  marine  corps  who  served  m  the  war, 
or  their  male  blood  relatives.  There  are  aaft  members.  Officers:  Rear 
Admiral   Stephen  B.  Luce,  U.  S.  N.,  pres,;   Geo.  Robert   Murray 
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U.  S.  AM  vice  pres. ;  Win.  Turnbull,  treas. ;  Wm.  M.  Sweeny,  secy., 
Astoria,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Continentals.  A  uniformed  patriotic  corps  com- 
posed  of   descendants   of  officers   and   soldiers   of   the   War   of   the 

Revolution.    Officers: ,  commandant;  Col.  Philip  Reade, 

U.  S.  A.,  insp.-gen.;  Maj.  L.  G.  Tyler,  historian;  Capt.  Albert  J. 
Squier,  paymaster;  Capt.  G.  H.  Warren,  commissary;  Capt.  Louis 
H.  Cornish,  adjutant,  Stamford,  Conn.;  Capt.  Addison  Allen,  quar- 
termaster. 

The  American  Cross  of  Honor.  Founded  1808.  Incorp.  1906. 
Composed  of  persons  upon  whom  the  U.  S.  Government  has  con- 
ferred the  life-saving  medal  of  honor.  Object:  To  encourage  the 
saving  of  life,  both  through  individual  effort  and  by  advocating  the 
principles  of  universal  peace.  Officers:  Thomas  H.  Herndon,  pres.; 
John  J.  Delaney,  vice  pres. ;  Richard  Stockton,  treas. ;,  Harry  A. 
George,  secy.  Address  of  president,  1215  Harvard  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington.  Honorary  members  include  the  President  of  the  U.  S., 
the  King,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
the  President  of  France,  the  King  of  Italy,  ex-President  Roosevelt, 
and  Andrew   Carnegie. 

American  Flag  Association.  Founded  1898.  Object:  To  secure 
national  and  State  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  flag,  and 
to  secure  a  general  observance  of  June  14th  as  "Flag  Day."  Officers: 
Col.  Ralph  E.  Prime,  pres.;  Maj.  A.  Noel  Blakeman,  treas.;  Theo- 
dore Fitch,  secy.,  120  B'way,  N.  Y.  City. 

American  National  Red  Cross.  Incorp.  by  Congress  1905.  Of- 
ficers :  William  H.  Taft,  pres. ;  A.  Piatt  Andrew,  treas. ;  Charles  L. 
Magee,  secy.;  Maj.-Gen.  George  W.  Davis,  chairman  of  Central  Com- 
mittee.    National  headquarters,   Room  341,  War  Dept.,  Washington*. 

Arlington  Confederate  Monument  Association.  Formed  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  in  "The  Confederate  Section"  of  the  National 
Cemetery  at  Arlington,  Va.,  a  suitable  monument  to  the  dead  there 
buried.  It  is  composed  as  a  committee  of  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  the  pres.-gen.  of  which  is  the  president  of  the 
association.  Officers:  Wallace  Streater,  treas.;  Mrs.  Drury  C.  Lud- 
low, rec.  secy.,  Washington;  Mrs.  William  O.  Roome,  cor.  secy., 
1345  Wallach  St.,  Washington. 

Army  of  the  Tennessee  Association.  All  who  served  in  that  army 
are  eligible  to  membership.  Officers:  H.  L.  Deam,  pres.;  James  S. 
Roy,  treas.;  Byron  W.  Bonney,  secy.,  624  C  St.,  N.  E.,  Washington. 

Army  and  Navy  Union.  Founded  and  incorp.  1888.  Men  who 
possess  an  honorable  discharge  from  the  U.  S.  service,  either  regular 
or  volunteer  army  and  navy  or  marine  corps,  are  eligible  to  member- 
ship. Officers :  Geo.  Russell  Downs,  natl.  commandant,  Erie,  Pa. ;  Louis 
K.  Passmore,  senior  vice  natl.  commandant;  John  P.  Caugher,  junior 
vice  natl.  commandant;  Thomas  H.  Avery,  adjutant-genl ;  R.  McKin- 
lay  Power,  judge  advocate-genl. ;  Rev.  John  E.  Cox,  natl.  chaplain, 
Cincinnati. 

Association  of  the  Thirteenth  Army  Corps.  Founded  1889.  Officers : 
Capt  Frank  Swygart,  pres.;  Capt.  E.  C.  Dougherty,  treas.;  Fletcher 
White,  secy.,  Pension  Office,  Washington. 

Colonial  Dames  of  America.  Founded  1890.  Incorp.  1891.  Object: 
To  preserve  and  collect  relics,  manuscripts,  traditions,  and  mementoes 
of  the  founders  and  builders  of  the  thirteen  original  States  of  the 
Union,  and  the  War  of  Independence.     Officers:  Mrs.  Timothy  Mat- 
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lack  Chesman,  pres.,  18  E.  8th  St.,  N.  Y.  City.;  Mrs.  Ira  Davenport 
vice  pres.;  Mrs.  George  Augustus  Lung,  treas. ;  Mrs.  Arthur  Taylor 
Sutcliffe,  secy.;  Miss  Julia  Livingston  Delafield,  historian. 

The  Colonial  Dames  of  the  State  of  New  York.  This  society 
maintains  the  Van  Cortlandt  House  Museum  in  Van  Cortlandt  Park, 
and  has  a  library  of  1,700  genealogical  and  historical  volumes  at 
105  W.  40th  St,  N.  Y.  City.  Scholarships  are  given  at  the  Teachers' 
College  and  the  Univ.  of  Rochester.  Mem.,  625.  Officers:  Mrs. 
William  Robinson,  pres.;  Miss  Julia  McAllister,  treas.;  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Town  send,  Jr.,  rec.  secy.,  Townsend  Place,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Dames  of  the  Revolution.  Founded  1896.  Composed  of  women 
above  the  age  of  18,  who  are  descended  in  their  own  right  from  an 
ancestor  who,  either  as  a  military,  naval,  or  marine  officer,  etc,  actu- 
ally assisted  in  the  establishment  of  American  independence  by  serv- 
ice rendered  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Officers:  Mrs. 
Montgomery  Schuyler,  pres.;  Miss  K.  J.  C.  Carville,  secy.,  257  Web- 
ster Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  Founded  189a  Mem.,  88,- 
000.  There  are  1,100  State  chapters.  Women  above  the  age  of  i& 
who  are  descended  from  an  ancestor  who  rendered  material  aid  to 
the  cause  of  independence  as  a  recognized  patriot  soldier,  sailor,  etc, 
are  eligible  to  membership.  Officers:  Mrs.  Matthew  T.  Scott,  pres.- 
genl. ;  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Mann,  vice  pres.-genl. ;  Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Pierce, 
chaplain-genl. ;  Mrs.  Howard  L.  Hodgkins,  rec  secy.-genL ;  Mrs.  Gains 
M.  Brumbaugh,  registrar-genl. ;  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Dennis,  cor.  secy.-genL; 
Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Hoover,  treas.-genl. ;  Miss  Amaryllis  GiUett,  librarian- 
genl.    Headquarters,  Memorial  Continental  Hall.  Washington. 

Daughters  of  Holland  Dames.-  Composed  of  descendants  of  die 
ancient  and  honorable  families  of  New  Netherlands  Object:  To  per- 
petuate the  memory  and  to  promote  the  principles  and  virtues  of 
the  Dutch  ancestors  of  its  members,  and  to  collect  documents,  genea- 
logical and  historical,  relating  to  the  Dutch  in  America.  Officers: 
Mrs.  D.  Phoenix  Ingraham,  directress-genl. ;  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Lefferts, 
treas.;  Miss  Gertrude  Vermilye,  rec  secy.,  463  W.  144th  St,  N.  Y. 
City ;  Mrs.  Russell  W.  Moore,  cor.  secy.,  121  Madison  Ave,  N.  Y.  City. 

Daughters  of  the  Revolution.  Founded  1891.  Women  who  are 
lineal  descendants  of  a  military,  naval,  or  marine  officer,  soldier, 
sailor,  or  marine  in  actual  service  under  the  authority  of  the  thirteen 
Colonies  or  States,  and  remained  always  loyal  to  such  authority,  or 
descendant  of  one  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  or 
actually  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  American  independence,  is 
eligible  to  membership.  Officers:  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Fitz,  pres.-genL; 
Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Henry,  rec  secy.-genl.;  Mrs.  Leverett  B.  Crump, 
cor.  secy.-genl.;  Mrs.  Wilbur  F.  Wakeman,  treas.-genl.;  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Todd,  registrar-genl.;  Mrs.  Clinton  Viles,  librarian-gi 
of  the  society,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Daughters  of  Veterans.    Officers:   Miss   Philippine  M. 
pres.;   Miss  Augusta  M.  Snyder,  treas.;  Miss  Mary  McEvor,  1 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Rebecca  Benedict,  chaplain,  Montrose,  Fa. 

Descendants  of  the  Signers.  Founded  1907.  Object:  .To  help 
educate  the  people  in  love  and  patriotism  to  country,  and  to  encourage 
a  devotion  which  will  stimulate  them  to  offer  their  lives  and  prop- 
erty (if  necessary)  for  its  continuance  and  prosperity.  Persons 
above  the  age  of  21,  who  are  lineal  descendants  of  one  of  die  56 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  are  eligible  to 
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ship.  Officers :  Henry  Morris,  pres. ;  John  S.  Braxton,  treas. ;  Miss 
Mary  Vivian  Conway,  secy.,  Fredericksburg,  Va.  Headqtrs.,  Phila. 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Officers:  Mrs.  Philip  N. 
Moore,  pres.;  Mrs.  J.  Threadgill,  treas.;  Mrs.  George  O.  Welch,  rec. 
secy.,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.;  Mrs.  Frank  N.  Shick,  cor.  secy.,  Wheat- 
land, Wyo. 

General  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants.  Founded  1894.  Ob- 
ject: To  preserve  the  memory  of  Mayflower  pilgrims,  their  records, 
their  history,  and  all  facts  relating  to  them,  their  ancestors,  and 
their  posterity.  •  Lineal  descendants  above  the  age  of  18,  male  or 
female,  of  any  passenger  of  the  voyage  of  the  Mayflower,  including 
the  signers  of  The  Compact,"  are  eligible  to  membership.  Dues  $5 
a  year.  Officers:  Howland  Davis,  gov.-genl. ;  Edward  S.  Atwood, 
secy.-genl.,  44  E.  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  City;  James  M.  Rhodes,  treas.-genl. ; 
Frank  Rumrill,  historian-genl. ;  Miles  Standish,  M.  D.,  capt.-genl.; 
Dr.  Abiel  W.  Nelson,  surg.-genl. 

The  Huguenot  Society  of  America.  Founded  1883.  Membership 
qualification :  Descent  from  Huguenot  ancestors.  Officers :  Col.  Will- 
iam Jay,  pres.;  T.  J".  Oakley  Rhinelander,  treas.;  Mrs.  James  M. 
Lawton,  secy.;  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  J.  H.  Darlington,  chaplain.  Head- 
quarters, 29  W.  39th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Lake  Champlain  Association.  Object:  To  perpetuate  the  historical 
traditions,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Lake  Champlain  Val- 
ley. Officers:  Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  j>res. ;  Edmund  Seymour,  treas.; 
Victor  H.  Paltsits,  historian;  Percival  Wilds,  secy.,  2  Rector  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 

Medal  of  Honor  Legion.  Composed  of  officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  the  U.  S.  army  and  navy  who  have  medals  of  honor  for  most 
distinguished  gallantry  in  U.  S.  wars.  Mem.,  440.  Officers:  Wm. 
J.  Wray,  commandant;  Wm.  D.  Dickey,  senior  vice  commander; 
Daniel  D.  Stevens,  junior  vice  commander;  Alexander  A.  Forman, 
quartermaster;  Wm.  H.  Matthews,  chaplain,  Brooklyn;  Wm.  C. 
Hunterson,  adjutant;  Moses  Veale,  judge-advocate;  Dr.  George  W. 
Brush,  surgeon-in-chief;  J.  Madison  Drake,  historian,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Military  Order  of  the  Dragon.  Officers:  Lieut.-Genl.  Adna  R. 
Chaffee,  TJ.  S.  A.,  pres.;  Col.  George  Richards,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps, 
registrar;  Capt  Charles  D.  Rhodes,  U.  S.  A.,  secy.-treas.,  Washington, 
Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars.  Founded  1894.  Composed  of 
veterans  and  descendants  of  veterans' of  one  or  more  of  the  foreign 
wars  in  which  the  United  States  has  been  engaged.  Officers  of  the 
National  Cotnmandery:  Maj.-Genl.  Chas.  F.  Roe,  N.  G.  N.  Y., 
commander-genl. ;  Col.  Oliver  C.  Bosbyshell,  treas.-genl.;  Rev.  Henry 
N.  Wayne,  registrar-genl. ;  Rear  Admiral  Richardson  Clorn,  U.  S.  N., 
judge  advocate-genl. ;  Maj.  David  Banks,  secy.-genl.,  23  Park  Place, 
N.  Y.  City. 

Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  Founded  1865.  Membership 
is  confined  to  direct  male  lineal  descendants,  according  to  the  rules 
of  primogeniture.  Mem.,  8,902.  Officers:  Rear  Admiral  Geo.  W. 
Melville,  commander-in-chief;  Lieut-Genl.  Arthur  MacArthur,  senior 
vice  commander-in-chief ;  Col.  Arnold  A.  Rand,  junior  vice  commander- 
in-chief;  Brevet  Lieut.-Col.  John  P.  Nicholson,  rec-in-genl.,  Phila.; 
First  Lieut  Thos.  H.  McKee,  registrar-in-chief ;  Brig.-Genl.  Joseph  W. 
Plume,  treas. -in-chie f ;  Brevet  Capt.  J.  O.  Foering,  chancellor-in-chief; 
Brevet  Maj.  Henry  S.  Burrage,  D.  D.,  chaplain-in-chief;  Brevet  Col. 
Cornelius  Cadlee,  council-in-chief;   George  DeF.  Barton,  paymaster. 
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Mount  Vernon  Ladies'  Association.  Founded  in  1853  ty  Miss  Aima 
Pamela  Cunningham,  of  South  Carolina.  The  Washington  Estate 
at  Mount  Vernon,  Va.,  consisting  of  237  of  the  8,000  acres  owned  bj 
Washington,  is  under  the  care  of  the  association.  Officers:  Miss  Har- 
riet C.  L~i.usys,  regent;  Arthur  T.  Price,  treas.;  Mrs.  Henry  W. 
Rogers,  rec.  secy.;  Mrs.  John  J.  Pringle,  cor.  secy.,  Georgetown,  S.  C; 
Lewis  Cass  Ledyard,  George  Gray,  and  Col.  Wm.  Anderson,  advisory 
committee. 

National  Association  of  Naval  Veterans.  Founded  1887.  There 
are  25  associations  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  U.  S.v  with  7,000 
members  and  (,500  contributing  members.  Officers:  Sherburne  C  Van 
Tassel,  commouort  commanding;  Isaac  D.  Baker,  fleet  capt;  Chas 
F.  Dyce,  fleet  commander  and  chief  of  staff;  Patrick  J.  Bench,  fleet 
lieut.-commander ;  James  E.  Cadmus,  fleet  lieut;  Henry  F.  McColhim, 
fleet  secy,  ar.d  paymaster,  40  Shelter  St,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

National  Society  Colonial  Dames  of  America.  Founded  as  a  memo- 
rial of  the  thirteen  colonies.  Membership  is  by  invitation  only.  It 
has  about  6,000  members.  Officers:  Mrs.  William  Ruffin  Cox,  pres.; 
Mrs.  Alexander  J.  Cassatt,  treas.;  Mrs.  Chas.  R.  Miller,  secy.  Red 
Oak  Road,  Wilmington,  Del. 

National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers.  Branches  at  Day- 
ton, O. ;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Hampton,  Va. ;  Leavenworth,  Kan. ;  Togas, 
Me.;  Marion,  Ind. ;  Danville,  111.;  Santa  Monica,  CaL;  Hot  Springs, 
S.  £>.,  and  Johnson  City,  Tenn.  Requirements  for  admission:  An 
honorary  discharge  from  the  U.  S.  service  daring  a  war  in  which 
it  engaged,  disability  which  prevents  the  applicant  from  earning  his 
living  by  labor,  etc.,  etc  The  aggregate  number  of  members  cared 
for  is  about  35,000.  The  president  of  the  board  of  managers  is  Maj. 
James  W.  Wadsworth,  346  B'way,  N.  Y.  City;  secy.,  John  M. 
Holley,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Naval  Order  of  the  United  States.  Founded  189a  Composed  of 
a  general  commandery  and  commanderies  in  the  States  of  Bs^assa- 
chusetts,  New  York,  California,  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Membership  qualifications:  First,  veteran 
officers  and  their  male  descendants;  and.  second,  enlisted  men  who 
have  received  the  U.  S.  naval  medal  of  honor  for  bravery  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy.  Officers:  Admiral  George  Dewey,  U.  S.  &, 
genl.  commander;  Rear  Admiral  H.  W.  Lyon,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Rear 
Admiral  James  H.  Dayton,  U.  S.  N.,  vice  commanders;  Edward 
Trenchard,  assist  genl.  recorder,  Babylon,  N.  Y.;  H.  H.  M.  Richards 
(late  U.  S.  N.),  genL  registrar;  George  DeForest  Barton  (late  U.  S 
N.),  genl.  treas.;  Charles  P.  Welch,  U.  S.  N.,  genL  historian;  George 
Williamson  Smith,  D.  D.  (late  U.  S.  N.),  genL  chaplain;  M.  B.  Field 
(late  U.  S.  N.),  genl.  judge-advocate. 

The  Navy  League  of  the  United  States.  Incorp.  1903.  Object:  To 
acquire  and  spread  before  the  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  information 
as  to  the  conditions  of  the  naval  forces  and  equipment  of  the  country. 
Men,  women,  and  children  are  eligible  to  membership.  Does  $1  a 
year.  Officers:  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  pres.;  J.  P.  Morgan,  Jr.,  treas,; 
Henry  H.  Ward,  secy.  President  William  H.  Taft  and  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  George  von  L.  Meyer  are  honorary  members.  Hi 
of  the  league,  Southern  Bldg.,  Washington. 

The  Order  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America. 
1896.    Object:  To  bring  together  and  associate  congenial  men 
ancestors  struggled  together  for  life  and  liberty,  home  and 
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in  the  land  when  it  was  a  new  and  unknown  country.  Membership 
qualifications:  Males  above  the  age  of  25,  who  are  lineal  descendants 
from  an  ancestor  who  settled  in  any  of  the  colonies  now  included  in  the 
U.  S.  of  America  prior  to  1657.  There  are  State  societies  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania.  Officers:  Maj. -Gen. 
Frederick  Dent  Grant,  gov.-genl. ;  Arthur  Julius  Birdseye,  treas.-genl. ; 
Louis  Annin  Ames,  secy.-genl.,  99  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  City;  Edwin 
Jacquett  Sellers,  atty.-genl.;  Col.  George  C  Treadwell,  genealogist- 
genl. ;  George  H.  Richards,  historian-genl. 

Order  of  Indian  Wars  of  the  United  States.  Founded  1896.  Object : 
To  perpetuate  the  history  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  American 
military  forces  in  their  conflicts  and  wars  within  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  collect  and  secure  for  publication  historical 
data  relating  to  the  instances  of  brave  deeds  and  personal  devotion 
in  Indian  warfare.  Officers:  Gen.  Anson  Mills,  commander;  Capt 
A.  W.  Perry,  recorder  and  treas.,  Constitution  Hill,  N.  J.;  Brig.-Gen. 
Charles  King,  U.  S.  A.,  historian. 

Order  of  Washington.  Object:  To  promote  the  growth  of  the 
spirit  of  patriotism,  to  cultivate  the  study  of  history,  to  stimulate 
a  national  pride  and  to  preserve  the  integrity,  honor,  and  Christian 
manhood  of  the  members.  Membership  qualifications:  The  descend- 
ants of  one  who  arrived  in  America  prior  to  1750,  had  been  a  land- 
owner or  founder  of  a  town,  and  had  held  some  official,  military, 
naval,  or  ministerial  position.  Officers:  Rear  Admiral  Charles  H. 
Stockton,  commander ;  Gen.  Marcus  J.  Wright,  vice  commander ;  How- 
ard P.  Wright,  secy.-genl.,  Washington;  Dr.  Charles  H.  Bowker, 
treas. -genl. 

Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America.  Mem.,  200,000.  Officers:  Fred 
A.  Pope,  natl.  pres. ;  Sam  D.  Symmes,  vice  pres. ;  O.  B.  Wetherhold, 
treas.;  Charles  H.  Stees,  secy.,  524  N.  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Society  of  American  Officers.  Founded  1910.  Object:  To  bring 
together  the  officers  of  the  National  Guard,  Volunteer,  and  Regular 
services  of  the  U.  S.  of  A,  and  to  perpetuate  friendships  formed 
during  active  service.  Officers:  Gen.  William  Verbeck,  pres.;  Lieut- 
Col.  N.  J.  Edwards,  vice  pres.;  Maj.  Charles  E.  Warren,  treas.;  Capt. 
F.  L.  Humphreys,  asst.  treas.;  Maj.  F.  G.  Langdon,  secy.,  N.  Y.  City; 
Mai.  C  H.  Eagle,  asst  secy.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  Founded  1868.  Officers: 
Gen.  Gates  P.  Thurston,  pres.;  Maj.  W.  J.  Colburn,  treas.;  Lieut. 
Charles  E.  Stivers,  rec.  secy.,  Chattanooga ;  Col.  G.  C.  Kniffin,  historian. 

Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Founded  1868.  Mem.,  1,800. 
Officers:  Col.  Andrew  Cowan,  pres.;  Charles  A.  Shaw,  treas.;  Gen. 
Horatio  C.  King,  rec.  secy.,  44  Court  St.,  Brooklyn. 

Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  Founded  1865.  Officers: 
Gen.  Greenville  M.  Dodge,  pres.;  Smith  Hickenlooper,  treas.;  Maj. 
W.  H.  Chamberlain,  cor.  secy.,  Roxabell,  O. ;  Col.  Cornelius  Cadle, 
rec.  secy.,  Cincinnati.     Headquarters  of  the  society,  Cincinnati. 

Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  Founded  1783.  Object:  To  perpetu- 
ate as  well  the  remembrance  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
for  American  independence  as  the  mutual  friendships  which  have 
been  formed  under  the  pressure  of  common  danger.  All  Continental 
officers  who  had  served  with  honor  and  resigned  after  three  years' 
service  as  officers,  or  who  had  been  rendered  supernumerary  and 
honorably  discharged,  in  one  of  the  several  reductions  of  the  Amer- 
ican army,  or  who  had  continued  to  the  end  of  the  war,  or  all 
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French  officers  who  had  served  in  the  cooperating  army,  etc, 
entitled  to  become  original  members.  Membership  descends  to  die 
eldest  lineal  male  descendant,  and  in  failure  of  direct  male  descendant, 
to  male  descendants  through  intervening  female  descendants.  Gen- 
eral officers:  Hon.  Winslow  Warren,  pres.-genl. ;  Hon.  James  Simons, 
LL.  D.,  S.  C,  vice  pres.-genl. ;  Hon.  Asa  Bird  Gardiner,  LL.  D.,  L,  H. 
D.,  secy.-genl. ;  John  Collins  Daves,  asst.  secy.-genl. ;  Charles  Isham, 
treas.-genl. ;  Henry  Randall  Webb,  asst  treas.-genl.  For  convenience 
in  the  admission  of  members,  the  Cincinnati  is  subdivided  into  State 
societies. 

Society  of  Colonial  Dames.  Officers:  Mrs.  William  Ruffin  Cox, 
pres. ;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Cassatt,  treas. ;  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Muller,  secy.;  Mrs. 
John  Y.  Taylor,  asst.  secy.,  District  of  Columbia;  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
T.  Bacon,  registrar;  Mrs.  Alice  French,  historian. 

Society  of  Colonial  Descendants.  Officers:  Brig.-Gen.  Carle  A. 
Woodruff,  gov.-geu. ;  Ethelbert  Fairfax,  first  deputy  gov.-genL;  Miss 
Evelyn  Lee  Fitzhugh,  secy.    Headquarters,  The  Wyoming,  Washington. 

Society  of  Colonial  Daughters.  Founded  1907.  Object:  To  per- 
petuate in  enduring  form  the  memory  of  the  women  of  the  colonial 
period  from  1607  to  1775.  Officers:  Betty  Taylor  Washington,  pres.; 
Kate  Trimble  Woolsey,  vice  pres.;  Georgina  Hodge  Bailey,  registrar- 
genl.  and  treas.;  Mary  Florence  Taney,  secy.  Headquarters,  1053 
Scott  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Society  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  Confederate  States.  Founded 
1 87 1.  Object:  To  collect  and  preserve  material  for  a  truthful  history 
of  the  late  war  between  the  Confederate  States  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  to  honor  the  memory  of  our  comrades  who 
have  fallen.  Mem.,  875.  Officers:  Capt  George  W.  Booth,  pres.; 
Maj.  W.  Stuart  Symington,  vice  pres.;  Capt  F.  M.  Colston,  treas.; 
Capt.  William  L.  Ritter,  secy.,  Reisterstown,  Md. 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars.  Founded  1892.  Object:  To  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  these  events,  and  of  the  men  who,  in  military,  naval, 
and  civil  positions  of  high  responsibility,  assisted  in  the  establishment, 
defense,  and  preservation  of  the  American  Colonies.  Officers:  How* 
land  Pell,  gov.-genl.;  Wm.  Macpherson  Hornor,  treas.-genl.;  Clarence 
Storm,  secy.-genl.,  45  William  St.,  N.  Y.  City;  T.  J.  Oakley,  historian- 
genl.;  Rt.  Rev.  Daniel  S.  Turtle,  chaplain-genl. ;  Dr.  Justin  E.  Emer- 
son, surg.-genl. 

Society  of  the  Sons  of  Oneida.  Officers:  Wm.  J.  Gaynor,  pres.; 
Charles  E.  Cady,  treas.,  27  William  St,  N.  Y.  City;  Elihu  Root,  James 
R.  Sheffield,  James  £.  Durass,  A.  Delos  Kneeland,  and  Wm.  F.  Miller, 
Executive  Committee. 

Society  of  Tammany,  or  Columbian  Order.  Founded  1789*  Incorp. 
1805.  ^  is  nominally  a  charitable  and  social  organization,  and  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  General  Committee  of  the  Tammany  Democracy,  which 
is  a  political  organization.  Officers:.  Daniel  F.  Cohalan,  grand  sachem; 
Louis  F.  Haffen,  George  W.  Loft,  Thomas  F.  McAvoy,  Thomas  E. 
Rush,  John  J.  Scannell,  Charles  F.  Murphy,  Julius  Harburger,  John 
F.  Ahearn,  Asa  Bird  Gardiner,  George  W.  Plunkitt,  Timothy  D.  Sulli- 
van, John  Fox,  William  Dalton,  sachems;  William  Sohmcr,  treas.: 
Thomas  F.  Smith,  secy. ;  Bryan  P.  Henry,  sagamore ;  John  A.  Boyle, 
wiskinkie.    Headquarters,  New  York. 

Society  of  the  War  of  1812.  Any  male  person  above  the  age  of  « 
who  participated  in  or  who  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  one  who  served 
during  the  War  of  1812  in  the  army,  navy,  revenue  marine,  or  pri- 
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vatecr  service  in  the  U.  S.,  is  eligible  to  membership.  Officers:  John 
Cadwalader,  pres.-genl. ;  Henry  Harmon  Noble,  registrar-genl. ;  George 
H.  Richards,  treas.-genl.;  J.  E.  Burnett  Buckenham,  acting  secy.-genl., 
Philadelphia;  George  Horace  Burgin,  M.  D.,  surgeon-genl. ;  A.  Leo 
Knott,  judge  advocate-genl. ;  Rev.  Henry  Branch,  chaplain-genl. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution.  Founded  1875.  Object:  To  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  men  who  in  military,  naval,  or  civil  service,  by 
their  acts  of  counsel,  achieved  American  independence,  and  to  assist 
in  the  commemorative  celebration  of  other  great  historical  events  of 
national  importance.  Membership  qualifications:  male  descendants 
above  the  age  of  21,  from  an  ancestor  who  as  either  a  military,  naval, 
marine  officer,  etc.,  assisted  in  establishing  American  independence 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  i775-i783>  when  they  were  ordered 
to  cease.  There  are  11  State  societies  and  one  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Mem.,  7,560.  Officers:  Edmund  Wetmore,  genl.-pres.; 
Richard  M.  Cadwalader,  genl.-treas. ;  Prof.  Wm.  Libbey,  genl.-secy.; 
Hon.  G.  E.  Pomeroy,  genl.-registrar ;  M.  D.  Haywood,  genl.-historian. 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  Founded  1889.  Incorp.  1906. 
There  are  societies  in  43  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  and 
France.  Mem.,  12,500.  Officers:  Moses  G.  Parker,  pres.-genl. ;  John 
H.  Burroughs,  treas.-genl. ;  A.  Howard  Clark,  registrar-genl.  and  secy.- 
genl.,  Smithsonian  Institution,  District  of  Columbia;  David  L.  Pierson, 
historian-genl. ;  Rev.  T.  Stone,  chaplain-genl. 

Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  Founded  1879.  Lineal  descendants  above 
the  age  of  18  years  of  honorably  discharged  soldiers,  sailors,  or  ma- 
rines who  served  in  the  late  Civil  War  are  eligible  to  membership. 
There  are  1,000  camps  with  a  membership  of  about  50,000.  Officers: 
Newton  J.  McGuire,  commander-in-chief;  Clarence  H.  Cram,  senior 
vice  commander-in-chief ;  E.  H.  Carey,  junior  vice  commander-in-chief ; 
Edwin  M.  Amies,  chief  of  staff;  James  Lewis  Rake,  natl.  treas.J 
Horace  H.  Hammer,  natl.  secy.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Thirteenth  Army  Corps  Association.  Founded  18891  Officers :  Capt 
Frederick  Swygart,  pres. ;  Fletcher  White,  secy.,  Pension  Bureau,  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Union  Society  of  the  Civil  War.  Founded  1909.  Object:  JV> 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  loyal  officials  who,  outside  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  United  States,  rendered  invaluable  aid  and  assist- 
ance to  tlje  national  Government  and  Union  cause  during  the  Civil 
War.  Any  loyal  Union  man  who  held  high  office  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility between  1861  and  1865  is  eligible  to  membership.  Also  any 
man  above  the  age  of  21  years  who  is  a  descendant  of  high  officials 
during  that  period.  Officers :  Col.  Henry  H.  Andrew,  pres.-genl. ;  May- 
hew  W.  Bronson,  registrar-genl.;  Frederick  W.  Lincoln,  treas.-genl.; 
Hiram  Barney,  secy.-genl.,  52  William  St.,  N.  Y.  City;  Frederick 
Parker,  cor.  secy.-genl.,  Manasquan,  N.  J. 

Union  Veteran  Legion.  Founded  1884.  Officers,  soldiers,  sailors,  or 
marines  of  the  Union  army,  navy,  or  marine  corps  during  the  late 
Civil  War  who  volunteered  prior  to  July  1,  1863,  for  a  term  of  three 
years  and  were  honorably  discharged  are  eligible  to  membership. 
There  are  152  encampments,  in  21  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  a  membership  of  over  20,00a  Officers:  Wm.  P.  Griffith,  natL 
commander ;  Joseph  McCabe,  senior  vice  commander ;  James  W.  Agnew, 
junior  vice  commander;  Frank  L.  Blair,  quartermaster-genl. ;  Mor- 
gan L.  Bogard,  adjutant-genL  Headquarters,  60  £.  Broad  St, 
Columbus,  O. 
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United  Confederate  Veterans.  Founded  1889.  Object:  To  unite  in 
a  general  federation  all  associations  of  Confederate  veterans,  soldiers 
and  sailors,  now  in  existence  and  hereafter  to  be  formed,  and  to 
gather  authentic  data  for  an  impartial  history  of  the  war  between  the 
States.  There  are  1,770  camps,  with  a  membership  of  55,000.  Officers: 
Lieut-Gen.  C.  Irvine  Walker,  commander;  Major-Gen.  William  E. 
Mickle,  adjutant-genl.  and  chief  of  staff,  New  Orleans.  Head- 
quarters, New  Orleans. 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  Founded  1894.  Object:  To 
cultivate  ties  of  friendship  among  our  women  whose  fathers,  brothers, 
sons,  and  mothers  shared  common  dangers,  sufferings,  and  privations; 
and  to  instruct  and  instill  into  the  descendants  of  the  people  of  the 
South  a  proper  respect  for  and  pride  in  the  glorious  war  history. 
There  are  1,200  chapters,  with  80,000  members.  Officers :  Mrs.  Virginia 
Faulkner  McSherry,  pres. ;  Mrs.  Martin  S.  Willard,  vice  pres. ;  Mrs*  L> 
Eustace  Williams,  treas. ;  Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Dowdell,  rec  secy.,  Opdika, 
Ala.;  Mrs.  R.  C.  Cooley,  cor.  secy.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

United  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans.  Composed  of  male  descend- 
ants  of  men  who  fought  in  the  Confederate  army  during  the  Civil 
War.  Officers:  Clarence  Julian  Owens,  commander-in-chief;  Nathan 
Bedford  Forest,  adjutant-genl.;  Gordon  S.  Levy,  inspector-gexiL ; 
Edwin  A.  Taylor,  quartermaster-genl. ;  Hal.  L.  Norwood,  judge 
advocate-genl. ;  Fontaine  W.  Mahood,  secy.  Executive  Council,  1300 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Washington. 

United  States  Daughters  of  1812.  Any  woman  above  the  age  of  18 
years  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  an  ancestor  who  rendered  civil,  mili- 
tary, or  naval  service  during  the  War  of  1812  is  eligible  to  member- 
ship. Officers:  Mrs.  William  Gerry  Slade,  natl.  pres.;  Mrs.  Charles 
Fisher  King,  rec.  secy.;  Mrs.  Mathias  Steelman,  cor.  secy..  National 
Headquarters,  332  W.  87th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Veteran  Corps  of  Artillery  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Founded 
1790.  Male  descendants  of  original  members  or  male  descendants  of 
those  who  served  honorably  in  the  War  of  1812  are  eligible  to  mem- 
bership. Officers:  Asa  Bird  Gardiner,  LL.  D.,  U  H.  D.,  commandant : 
John  Hone,  vice  commandant;  Charles  Eliot  Warren,  adjutant,  32  E. 
42a  St,  New  York  City;  Walter  Lispenard  Suydam,  quartermaster; 
James  Mortimer  Montgomery,  paymaster;  Clarence  H.  Eagle,  com- 
missary; F.  Landon  Humphreys,  S.T.D.,  chaplain;  Paul  G.  Thebaud, 
ordnance  officer. 

Washington  Headquarters  Association.  Object :  To  preserve  the  old 
mansion  on  160th  St,  near  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City,  which  was  at 
one  time,  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  the  headquarters  of  Washing- 
ton. It  is  open  daily  to  the  public.  Officers:  Mrs.  Frederick  Has- 
brouck,  pres.;  Mrs.  H.  Croswell  Turtle,  rec  secy.;  Mrs.  Wm.  Arrow- 
smith,  208  W.  71st  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Woman's  Relief  Corps,  Auxiliary  to  the  G.  A.  R.  It  was  created  by 
the  mothers,  wives,  daughters,  and  sisters  of  Union  soldiers  of  the 
Civil  War  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  assisting  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  heroic  dead. 
There  are  2,882  corps  and  164,538  members.  Officers:  Cora  1£.  Davis, 
natl.  pres.;  Jennie  B.  Higgins,  natl.  secy.,  Union,  Ore. 

Yorktown  Historical  Society.  Founded  1909.  Object:^  To  preserve 
the  many  historical  buildings  and  places  in  and  about  Yorktown.  \a- 
Officers :  Henry  R.  Hatfield,  pres. ;  Landon  C  Catlett,  treas. ;  \\  it. 
Shields  McKean,  secy.,  14 16  Park  Road,  Washington. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

THE  following  statistical  record  of  the  progress  of  the  United 
States  was  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor.  It  shows  at  a  glance  the 
comparative  area,  population,  industries,  trade,  revenue,  disburse- 
ments, money  in  circulation,  banking,  and  many  other  facts  of 
interest  in  a  little  over  a  century  of  national  life : 


Items 


1800 


1860 


1900 


1910 


Area ...sq.    miles 

Population    

Population    sq.    miles 

Wealth    dolls. 

Wealth   per   capita    ..dolls. 

Debt,  less  cash  in  Treas- 
ury  dolls. 

Debt  per   capita    dolls. 

Interest-bearing  debt,  .dolls. 

Annual  interest  charge 
dolls 

Interest  per  capita   ..dolls. 

Gold    coined    dolls. 

Silver    coined    dolls. 

Gold  in  circulation . . .  dolls,  j. 

Silver  in  circulation.. dolls,  j 

Gold  certs,  in  circulation 
dolls 

Silver  certs,  in  circulation 
dolls 

U.  S.  notes  in  circulation 

dolls 

Nat.  Bk.  notes  in  circula- 
tion  dolls. 

Miscellaneous  currency 

dolls 

Circulation  of  money  dolls. 

Per  capita dolls 

National  banks    No. 

Capital    dolls. 

Bank  clearings*  New  York 

dolls 

Total,     United     States 

dolls 

Indvl.    deposits    nat'l    b'ks 

dolls.  

Deposits    in    savings    b'ks 

dolls.  

Depositors,    sayings    banks 

Parma  and  farm  property 
doll. 

Farm  products,  value. dolls. 

Mfg.  establishments  ..No. 
Value  of  products. dolls. 

Receipts    ordinary    .  .dolls. 

Customs dolls 

Internal  revenue.,  dolls. 


843,265 

5,308.483 

6.47 


82,976,294 

15.63 

82,976,294 

3,402.601 

0.64 

317,760 

224,296 

16,000,000 


2,996,636 

23,191,876 
7.88 
7,136,780.000 
307.69 

63,462,774 

£74 

63,452,774 

3,782,393 

0.16 

31,961,739 

1,866,100 

147,396,456 


10,500.000 

26,500,000 

5.00 


131,366,526 

278,761,982 

12.02 


43,481,130 

261,364 

3,967,343,680 


10^48,749 

9,080,933 

109,897 


128,026 

1,019,106,616 

43,602,889 

39,668,686 


3,026,789 

75,994,675 

26.56 

88,617,306,775 

1,164.79 

1,107,711.268 

14.58 

1,023,478.860 

83,645,130 

0.44 

99,272,943 

36,346,321 

f  610,806,472 

1  142,060,334 

200,733,019 

408,466,674 

313,971,645 

300,115,112 

79,008,942 

2,066,150,998 

26.93 

3,732 

621,536,461 

61,964,688,664 

84,682,480,061 

2,468,002,758 

2,389,719,964 

6,107,083 

20,514,001,838 

3,764,177,706 

612,264 

13,004,400,143 

667,240,862 

233,164,871 

296,327,927 


3,026,789 

92,174,515 

80.99 


1,046,449,186 

11.36 

913,317,490 

21,275,602 

0.23 

104,723,736 

3,740.468 

690,877,993 

206,016,246 

802,764,199 

478,697,238 

334,787,870 

683,669,535 

3,662,626 

3,102,355,606 

34.38 

7,146 

989,667,114 

102,663,969,069 

168^86,664,000 

5.287,216,812 

4,070,488,247 

9,142,706 


8,928,000,000 

268,491 

20,672,062,000 

675,611,716 

383,688,445 

289,933,619 


HOI 
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WORLD   STATISTICS 


Items 


1800 


1850 


1900 


Disbursements  —  ordinary 
dolls 

War  dolls. 

Navy   dolls. 

Pensions  dolls. 

Imports     of     merchandise 
dolls 

Per  capita.. dolls. 

Exports     of     merchandise 
dolls.     

Per    capita............. 

Imports—Silk,    raw lbs. 

Rubber,    crude lbs. 

Tin    plate lbs. 

Iron,    steel,    mfrs.    of 

dolls.  

Domestic      exports:        All 
manufactures  dolls. 

Iron    and    steel     mfrs. 

dolls 

Farm  animals— Value  dolls. 

Cattle     No. 

Horses    Net 

Sheep     No. 

Mules   No. 

Swine     No. 

Production    of    gold.. dolls. 

Silver,  com.  vaL.. dolls. 

Coal     tons 

Petroleum     galls. 

Pig    iron     tons 

Steel     tons 

Tin  plate  lbs. 

Copper     tons 

Wool    lbs. 

Wheat    bush. 

Corn    • bush. 

Cotton   ..running  baloe 

Cane    sugar     lbs. 

Sugar    consumed    lbs. 

Cotton   consumed. bales 

Domestic    cotton    exported 

lbs 

Railways. .  •  .miles    operated 

Passengers  carried  No. 

Freight  carried  1  mile, 
per  mile  of  line.. tons 

Revenue,  ton  per  mile 
cts    . .. 

Passenger  cars   ....No. 

Other  cars   No. 

American     vessels:      Built 
tons 

Trading,   domestic,  etc. 
tons  

Trading,     foreign,     etc 
tons   

On  Great  Lakes.... tons 
Vessels      through       "Soo" 

Canal    tons 

Commercial    failures. . .  .No 

Amount     of     liabilities 

Post    offices    No. 

Receipts   P.   O.    Departm't 

doiis rrr..... 

Telegrams    sent    No. 

Newspapers,  etc.    No. 

Public      schools,     salarios 

dolls 

Patents    issued    No, 

Immigrants  arrived.... .No. 


10,813,971 

2,560,879 

3,448,716 

64,131 

91,262,768 
17.19 

70,971,780 
1347 


40,948,383 

9,687,026 
7,904,725 
1,866,886 

173,609,526 
7.48 

144476,726 
&23 


in       •«• 


62,144 


20145,067 
23,223,106 

14)63,702 

644,180,616 

17,778,907 

4486,719 

21,773420 

669,331 

30,364,218 

60,000,000 

50,900 

6,266,233 


663,756 


153,609 


660 

62,616,969 

100,485,944 

692,071404 

2,454,442 

247,677,000 


487,712,792 

134,774,768 

65,863478 

140,877^14 

849,941484 
1048 

1394483483 

1173 

11*269410 

49,377438 

147,963,804 

20y478,72S 

48434«4» 

121418448 

2428423434 

43,908,414 

13.637,624 

41483486 

2,086,087 

37,079,366 

79471400 

36,741400 

240,789410 

2,672,063418 

13,789443 

10488420 

84040*422 

270488 

288430,681 


18,829 
17,789,803 


««*••. ..... 


422,626 


636481,604 
9,021 


2406402418 
10446408 

322449411 

4,477,175436 

3,608416 

8,100483488 

198484 

678481,261 


...    141486461481 


106461 
301419 

669,921 

.  ««•  •* ... 


279466 

1449,743 

1486,711 
198466 


903  18,417 

280404         6,490466 


•  ••••  •••#• 


8406 


1*0 

34,718 

1.416426 

896,790 

44t84a 

1466487 

28416484 

10,774 

138,496,678 

76488 

162464470 


•  •••»••*•• 


18748T,7« 

88,480 

448478 


166411.7V 
128,173,717 


1.7 


67^28400 
47.1 


477 

MB 

87 

V87* 


FINANCIAL  BUDGET  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


ORDINARY  RECEIPTS 


Mouths 


Internal  Revenue 


Spirits 


Tobacco 


Fermented 
liquors 


Other 
sources 


1910 
January  .. 
February 
March    ... 

(& ::::: 

June    

July   

August 
September 
October     ., 
November 
December 
1911 
January*  ., 
February 
March     . . . 

April     

May    

June    

July    , 

August    . . . 
September 
October     . . 
November 
December  . 


Total* 


$12,697,949 

11354,410 

12400,608 

11324420 

11476,896 

KU49.701 

9,111397 

10,335,613 

13,243,996 

14,669,905 

16.289.848 

16363334 

12,635343 
11326,026 
12,823,784 
11,163,483 
11,183,398 
9,346,915 
9,066,266 
10,837347 
13,723,206 
14,685,318 
15364,497 


$4367304 
4,291,643 
4306,771 
4,905,474 
6447,907 
6,024,260 
4314354 
5342,742 
5,685,824 
6,792,668 
5,708382 
6316.748 

6,248,644 
6,097,921 
6,160,183 
6351,166 
6,061,626 
6,269,010 
5,488,245 
6,862,894 
6397,789 
6,317,844 
6,876,310 


$3376,617 
3344,068 
6,009,790 


5,326.549 
6,470,703 
6,745,406 
6,421,194 
5,647,427 
5,067,406 
4,344,500 
4,457,780 

3,866,778 
8388358 
4,716,409 
4,668,462 
6304,646 
6,908.392 
6,726301 
6,544302 
6,638363 
4330,134 
4^73,445 


$208320 
260,077 
234411 
243,146 
604369 
23342,949 

9,047373 
560,681 

.  414,737 
896394 
361,474 
458,492 

868322 

621341 
581,737 
627,476 

13)6,670 
28,965,118 

3,924,234 

AAA  9QA 

653,173 
475,192 
434,666 


$20360,285 
19,466,096 
22,343,099 
21,830,161 
22,19133ft 
42,076,997 
29,581,724 
22,963,128 
26,936,657 
26.468,471 
25,151,494 
26,186,621 

21339,767 
21,472378 
24,701,460 
23,165,411 
22,751,026 
51,694,307 
24,145,248 
24,031321 
26354,620 
25,596,989 
26,695,311 
25,081,087 


1  Does  not  foot  to  agree,  but  shows  receipts  by  warrants. 


ORDINARY  RECEIPTS-Continued 


Months 


Customs 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


1910 

January     $26,781,259  $4,340,681  $60322471 

February     27,625,497  3,287.189  50,278,782 

March    83.722,689  4,085,962  60,161,771 

April     27,278336  4,044,824  63,153,520 

May     23,010,989  6,405357  51,608,883 

June    27,660,368  6334,666  76,271,022 

July     25.061,610  4,184,717  58,817362 

August     29,278,834  2.727,290  54,969,268 

September     27,568,408  2,488312  65383378 

October 25,294399  3313,570  66,266.441 

November    27306,176  5,811,504  68,471475 

December     27,443,835  4,060,001  67.689,468 

1911 

January    24398336  6372,088  62,006,192 

February 26,219362  8,696,973  60,890328 

March    30,108,417  6,666,480  68.465369 

April 93,668,706  4,267344  £1,091361 

May     24,073,286  14,408,131  6133234S 

June •  24,358376  9,673377  86,726,460 

July    23,404302  4335310  62,066361 

August 26.962,466  4319,286  f4.gOM82 

September     24,746309  S»»M22  H-8WS 

October     26,757,006  4,700386  66.0643U 

November    24,704346  *4??474  55,588331 

December    2438730  4,081490  63,74930* 
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WORLD    STATISTICS 


ORDINARY  DISBURSEMENTS 


1910 

January     |15,<B4,634 

ebruary    lK.228.3re 

March   14,869,237 

April    16.848,702 

May     13.&S4.696 

June  ]ii,9fi8,8BI 

July    Bl.627,681 

August  15,531,592 

September   14^06.781 

October     16.249.U4 

November    14,1180,988 

December    15,506,422 

1911 

January    14,963.828 

February   12.S01.73S 

March   14.S50.74S 

April    15.1S3.584 

May    15,310,967 

Tune  13.454,468 

July 21.632.031 

August    18.104,378 

September     ....  13,788,627 

October  


12,735.868 

»,47MH 

lJMJtT 

14,342.356 

MNM 

November    . 
December    . 

14.286^774 
14,786,213 

1MSU71 
11,920*7 

I0!ez»,6»1         1084.071        UMM 

ii,852^5S      i,644jsi     ajmta 

ORDIMARY  DISBURSEMENTS-Coiitinoed 

Months 

JSl, 

— 

Lew  repay 

Net  total 

Rxceaol  v# 

(+)oror* 

"EST 

February    . 
March  .... 

September 

November  ' 

1111 
January   ... 

February   .. 
March  

p] .:::::. 

Si 

September 


18.271,081 

1300,165 

J3S2,«S  151.040 

1,215,970  8,383,908 

1,964.760 

135,468 

3.246,884 

1,991,132 

2,001,194        iobjsbi 

1,000,000         3.2S4.225 

i,9itm 

........  178,788 

3.274,309 
1.908,088 

83J09  123.249 

1,035,192        1.97^887 

ioo,frn 

B.KS£11 
1.913,778 

346,006 

3,000.000         8,285,928 

64.739         1,951,278 
1,000,000  491,718 


".SSI 


1,884,667 
2,112,649 

2,917.476 


wmjKs  -    JM" 

48478.171  +  *SK 

63.563.479  +  OJOIM 

6S.4U.709  -  )«.« 

18,038,787  -  V*» 

ass  x'sm 


lAMM      tun^io 

1.080.788         60.061,017 
1IRMHI        EtXE&m 


■408,788 

1.438.888 
UtSJtT 


OOJ8T.4B7 


MONEY   IN   CIRCULATION 


The  following  was  reported  by  the  Treasury  Department: 


Classification 


General  stock  of  money  in 
the  United  States 


Dec  1,1011 


Jan.  2, 1912 


Held  in  Treasury  as 
assets  of  the  Gov- 
ernment 


Dec  1,1911 


Jan.  3, 1912 


Money  in 
circulation 


Jan.  2, 1912 


§66,168,367    666,186,967 


Gold   coin   and 

bullion  ...     $1,797,721360    $1,797,000,916 

Gold  certifi- 
cates    ....         

Standard  silver 
dollars     .... 

Silver  certifi- 
cates    

Subsidiary 

silver    ....        164,080,387        165,789,312 

Treasury  notes 

of    1890...  8,111,000  8,008,000 

United  States 

notes     ....        846,681,016        846,681,018 

National-bank 

notes     ....        789,764346        740,603,187 


8178,864,260 

106,988,921 

472,423 

7,001,027 

17,490,432 

8330 

6,868,032 

29300,606 


1172,017,641 

104,012,002 

1,481,776 

11,138,716 

18,016,296 

14386 

8,730,716 

35308,945 


8614,026306 
906,944367 
74,638381 
478.027,284 
147,773,018 
3,078,614 
387360300 
706336342 


Total 


$3,616326,676    $8,618363,798    $346346,923    $360,778,476    $3,267376322 


Circulation    per   capita. 


84.47 


RAILWAY   STATISTICS 

The  following  detailed  information  in  regard  to  American  rail- 
ways is  compiled  from  "Poor's  Manual"  for  191 1: 


242,107.14 

63,030 

Passengers    carried .... 
,                  Tons  of  freight  moved 

998,736,432 

Cars,  passenger. ........ 

"      Baggage,  Mail, 

37,986 

1,826,217,468 

13,173 
2397,620 

Traffic  Earnings 

M      Freight    

$640,949390 
1,940385.111 

Total  revenue  cars. 

J?reifijut    •..••*■«.•••... 

2,348,778 

223396,888 

Liabilities 

Total  traffic  revenue 

$2,804380389 
$919,060312 

$8,380,819,190 
10.510,031,103 

455,934,150 

200,899427 

Current  accounts.. «... 

1,090,840,210 

Sinking  and  other  funds 

223,413,410 

$1,119359,469 

Payments 

Total     liabilities... 

$20,661,068,063 

356,778,147 

Assets 

Dividends   on   stock... 

275,289,173 

Cost    of    railroad    and 

106342.424 

$15,586,829,836 

32,088,348 

Other    investments .... 

4,224.421,366 

Dividends   ... 

30,110,024 

681.496,778 

Miscellaneous 

39.778.489 

Current    accounts 

1,203,990,029 

$107,862,419 

/                                   — 

Total    assets 

$21,696,738,104 

J   Total  payments.... 

$948,249,624 

Excess  of  assets  oyer 

$171,709,815 

$1,035,699,941 

• 

• 

f 

1X05 
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WORLD   STATISTICS 


RAILWAY  MILEAGE  BY  STATES 

The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  has  kindly  supplied  us  with 
a  report  of  mileage  by  States,  calculated  up  to  January  i,  191L 
Their  figures  are  obtained  by  adding  actual  mileage  constructed 
to  the  last  previous  official  report,  and  are  compared  with  those 
of  "Poor's  Manual"  for  191 1: 


State 


I 


RR.E. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkanaas 

California    

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware ...... 

District   of  Columbia 

Florida    

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana    

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana  

Maine   : 

Maryland   

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota    • 

Mississippi 

Missouri   • . 

Montana  

Nebraska *,..«.... 

Nevada ...\ 

New  Hampshire ........X»... 

New  Jersey..... • 

New  Mexico  •» • • •• 

New  York  

North  Carolina  • 

North  Dakota  

Ohio    

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania   ..- 

Rhode  Island . 

South  Carolina  - •• 

South   Dakota  

Tennessee  .«• 

Texas    ~... 

Utah     

Vermont  - 

Virginia    

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming 


Poor 


6,296,16 
7.844.1? 
5,679.68 
1,004.74 
886.64 
87.18 
4J8&M 
7,077.81 
8,4*0.76 
11,9*4.67 
7,88*3* 
9,796.11 
9,011*81 
8J6SL44 
6£78.76 
1*37.41 
1,447.65 
2,116.10 
9,124.16 
8,866.47 
4,437.59 
*JN6JB$ 
4*11*8 
6,(ttL69 
2J0L86 
1249J8 
X27M7 
8,087.46 

8,476*93 
6,081.17 

4J0L26 
9,068.40 
4,028.06 
2,470.79 


8UUI 
S,44T5 

s3S£ 

i4,6ian 

1^0*84 
1,068.74 
4542.05 
540L48 
8,616.48 
7.65L05 
1.626J9 


8J6U7 

646U1 
7,8087 


I^UlH 

88U7 


1287.94 

124*71 

7,46181 

8,69116 
5,67*J1 

1,488.01 

1,12119 
9,075.11 
8.76U9 
4.87L19 
8jip.ii 

4448.78 
64JSJ9 
847U1 


4809.71 

tfiam 

8JSI2J9 
4,200.11 
4,487.29 
9J88J0 
M6X79 
2J38J1 

llJStlM 

811.87 

8,440.19 

444*09 

8376.10 

14,629.78 
1468.78 

urn* 

4^77.19 
4,767.88 
166109 
7,05171 
U6U7 


Total    ^ 242,77941      248497.14 

The  last  official  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
published  in  191 1,  was  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  and 
showed  a  total  mileage  of  238,609.28,  an  increase  over  the  preced- 
ing year  of  3,809.88  miles. 


*3 


RAILWAYS,  TELEGRAPH   LINES,   AND   POST   OFFICES 

Statistics  for  principal  countries  compiled  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Statistics: 


Country 


Miles  of 
Railway 


Miles  of 
Telegraph 
tone 


No.  Post 
Offices 


«■ 


Argentina    16,478  84,991  3J87 

Australia 16,213  46^01  7^568 

Austria-Hungary 26,852  

Austria  (including  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina)       28,946  9,546 

Hungary    15,310  6,618 

Belgium    2,918  4,624  1,459 

Bolivia    10,774  8,782  198 

Brazfl     1X940  26,199  8,246 

Bulgaria    996  8,666  2,068 

Canada  22,966  88,222  12/479 

Chile    *. 8£90          942 

China     2,748  25,913  8,493 

Colombia     449  1<L860  448 

Cuba  - 2,830  6^66  447 

Denmark 2,141  2,820  1,488 

Ecuador    824  2,664  81 

Egypt     8,508  7,839  1,888 

France     29,716  107427  12,827 

Algeria    2,000  8,983  628 

Tunis     675  2,457  884 

French    Indo-China - 1,084  8,487  299 

French    colonies 1,553  13,069  651 

German    Empire 36,686  180,772  49,888 

German    colonies 1,701  8,029  166 

Greece 771  6.673  862 

Haiti     140          66 

India,    British : 30,576  68,940  18.075 

Italy,   including    Eritrea - 10,388  32.038  9,652 

Japan 4,898  28,027  7,261 

Formosa    ~ 271  1,766         

Korea  688  8092  486 

Luxemburg     818  683  116 

Mexico    «. 14,857  21,695  2,984 

Netherlands    1,912  4,484  1,445 

Dutch   East  Indies 3,223  8,882  .1,620 

New    Zealand 2.703  10,066  2,075 

Norway    1,607  6,506  2,099 

Paraguay     153  1,967  221 

Persia    34  6,630  144 

Peru     1,471  4,541  416 

Portugal     1,690  6,469  2,682 

Portuguese   colonies 676  8,475  402 

Roumania    1,996  4,760  8.280 

Russia     41,136  118,334  13,983 

Finland    2,057          1,704 

Santo    Domingo 150  430  81 

Servia    379  2,137  1,450 

Slam    560  6,227  113 

Spain     9.227  22,270  4,577 

Sweden     8.321  6^047  3,947 

Switzerland  9,763  3,606  4,098 

Turkey    973  28,907  1^12 

Crete     - g»  ^26 

United     Kingdom 23,206  67.206  23,738 

British    colonies 12,608  40.968  2,578 

United  States 284,011  250,815  60.144 

Philippine  Islands 292  4,423  640 

Porto    Rico 200  584  ...~. 

Uruguay    ~ M47         800 

Venezuela    - 687  230 
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WORLD   STATISTICS 


CANALS  OF  THE  WORLD 


Canals 


Date   of 
Opening 


Length 

in 
Miles 


Depth 

in 

Feet 


Width 

in 
Feet 


Amsterdam,  connecting  Zuider  Zee 

with    North    Sea 1877 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  Cumberland, 

Md.  to  Washington.  D.  C. 1850 

Corinth,  connecting  Gulf  of  Corinth 

with  the  Gulf  of  Aegina 1893 

Cronstadt,    St.   Petersburg 1885 

Erie,  from  Buffalo  to  Albany 1826 

Kaiser    Wilhelm.    connecting    North 

Sea  and  Baltic 1896 

Languedoc  (France),  connecting  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  with  Mediter- 
ranean           1681 

Manchester  Ship  Canal,   connecting 
Manchester,     Eng.,     with     the 
Mersey    River,    Liverpool,    and 
the   Atlantic    Ocean 1894 

Miami     and     Eric,     Cincinnati     to 

Toledo,    Ohio 1836 

Ohio,   Cleveland  to   Portsmouth,   O.     1836 
•     Panama,    extending   from   Colon   to 
the    city    of    Panama    and    con- 
necting the  Atlantic  and  Pacific     1918 

Pennsylvania,   Columbia,   Northum- 
berland,    Wilkea-Barre,     Hunt- 
.  ingdon,  Pa 1839 

Sault     Ste.   Marie,   connecting  the 
waters    of    Lake    Superior    with 
those   of  the   St.    Mary's   River 
and  Lake  Huron 1896 

Schuylkill     Navigation     Co.,     Mill 

Creek  to  Phila.,  Pa 1826 

Suez,  connecting  the  Mediterranean 

with   the   Red   Sea 1869 

Welland,  in  Canada,  between  Lake 

Erie  and  Lake  Ontario 1833 


16* 

23 

197 

f  11*000,000 

184 

6 

u^mjsz; 

4 

17% 
352 

2* 

22 
9 

72 

200 

70 

6,000.40 

6,406,009 

16,000.009 

61% 

29% 

229 

65,000,000 

148 

<% 

16,000,009 

36% 

274 

317 


50% 
198 

2 

108 

100 

27 


6% 

4 


176 


75. 


1.000 
to 

41             900  305,201,000 

6          7,7Stf» 

21             160  4,000,009 

6%        1X4*X0» 

31             420  100,000,099 
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COMMERCE   OP   PRINCIPAL   COUNTRIES 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  monthly  summary  ©f 
Commerce  and  Finance,  published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor: 

IMPORTS  FOR  CONSUMPTION 


Countries 


1900 


1905 


1906 


1909 


itio 


Argentina 
Australia 
Austria- 
Hungary 
Belgium 
Brazil 
Bulgaria 
Canada 
China 
France 
Germany 


$   109,513,000 
201,415,000 

835,361,000 
427,640,000 

8.944,000 

177,701,000 

155,981,000 

906,075,000 

1,372,216,000 


$   197,974.000    $   263,419,000    $   292,160,000    $  330,48 
186,614,000        242,348,000        249,028,000        280.344.000 


435,665,000 
692,189,000 
144,775,000 
23,694,000 
283,282.000 
329,066,000 
922,339,000 
1,696,660,000 


486,813,000 
642,194.000 
172,252,000 
26,119,000 
288,221,000 
254,626,000 
1,088,619,000 


657,506,000 
714,933,000 
180,250,000 
30,963,000 
369,8151000 
262,468.000 
1,206^00^00 


1,824,037,000     2,027,790,000 


823,137.0(0 


4O.961.00t 


i; 


COMMERCE  OF  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES   nog 


» — -  --  ■ 

Countries 

1900 

1905 

1906 

1909 

1910 

India,  British 

$247,471,000 

$334,436,000 

$393,422,000 

$379,770,000 

$419,686,000 

Italy 

328446,000 

398,463,000 

562,262,000 

600,560,000 

626,473,000 

Japan 
Mexico 

142,721,000 

242,861,000 

216,777,000 

196,784,000 

230314,000 

66,063,000 
784,016,000 

109,562,000 

77,953,000 

97,013,000 

102,506,000 

Netherlands 

1,030,018,000 

1,129,236,000 

1,249,423,000 

1,299,941,000 

Norway 

83,265,000 

83,406,000 

100,803,000 

96,018,000 

104,196,000 

Russia 

322,583,000 

327,070,000 

470,020,000 

466,763,000 

490,825,000 

Spain 

139,885,000 

154,136,000 

167,867,000 

166,463,000 

180,007,000 

Sweden 

140,849,000 

153.780,000 

163,194,000 

165,304,000 

Switzerland 
United 

Kingdom 
United 

States 

214,444,000 

266,811,000 

287,020,000 

309,213,000 

330,775,000 

2,545,546,000 

2,749,669,0(0 

2,885,608,000 

3,040,127,000 

3,300,738,000 

823,172,166 

1,226,662,446 

1,311,920,224 

1,566,947,430 

1,527,966,106 

DOMESTIC   EXPORTS 


Countries 


1900 


1906 


1906 


1909 


1910 


Argentina     * 

Australia 

Austria- 
Hungary 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

China 

France 

Germany 

India,  British 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United 

Kingdom 

United 
States 


$149,189,000 
223,649,000 

394,227,000 
371,117,000 

"  107419,000 

177,431,000 

117,499,000 

792,979,000 

1,097,509,000 

337,931,000 

258,282,000 

99,689,000 

77,095,000 

680,009,000 

43,616,000 

368,956,000 

115,179,000 

104,872,000 

161,363,000 

1,417,066,000 

1,487,764,991 


$311,544,000 
263,413,000 

455,487,000 

446,440,000 

216,668,000 

28,556,000 

235,484,000 

167,726,000 

939,305,000 

1,364,131,000 

513,213,000 

329,126,000 

158,508,000 

135,027,000 

799,694,000 

50,631,000 

554,822,000 

138,668,000 

120,657,000 

187,079,000 

1,605,063,000 

1,743,864,500 


$363,186,000 
302,302,000 

457,819,000 
483,744,000 
214,300.000 
21,685,000 
242,604,000 
178,565,000 
974,791,000 
1,622,860,000 
486.182,000 
333,748,000 
186,951,000 
115,068,000 
872,964,000 
64,341,000 
514,099,000 
149,713.000 
129,179.000 
200,418,000 

1,836,176,000 

1,663,001,104 


$383,443,000 
306,829,000 

470,730,000 

542,277,000 

309,276.000 

21,507,000 

279,212,000 

212,766,000 

1,103,584,000 

1,668,964,000 

598,046,000 

360,310,000 

204,167,000 

129,503,000 

984,397,000 

62,884,000 

736,252,000 

159,356,000 

126,759,000 

211,849,000 

1,840,416.000 

1,710,083,998 


$359,584,000 
349,937,000 

490,977,000 

657,634,000 

310,006,000 

24,907,000 

274,317,000 

248,498,000 

1,203,124,000 

1,778,969,000 

664,676,000 

401,436,000 

226,636,000 

146,289,000 

1,053,675,000 

71,136,000 

712,584,000 

174,693,000 

2,094,467,000 
2,013,649.025 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  AT  PRINCIPAL  PORTS 


Country  and  port 


Year 


Imports 


Europe 
United  Kingdom: 

London    

Liverpool 

Hull     

Manchester     . . . 
Glasgow 


1909 

1909 

1909 

1909 

1909 

Southampton     1909 

Harwich     1909 

Grimsby     1909 

Leith     1909 

Tyre     ports -  1909 

Cardiff      1909 

Bristol     1909 


$1,000,746,471 

723,146,084 

192.857,434 

140,863,270 

69,433,616 

104,385,291 

96,474,469 

66,911,944 

66,470,244 

44.032,262 

28,485,946 

70,039.625 


Exports 


$569,256,326 

728,131,030 

131,606,638 

70,878,748 

131,255,330 

100,574,447 

28,024,967 

67,576,895 

29,619,899 

47,199,950 

80,869,418 

15,861,272 


Total  commerce 


$1,570,002,797 

1,451,277,114 

324,464,072 

211,732,018 

200,688,946 

204,959,738 

124,499,436 

123,488,839 

96,090,143 

91,232,212 

89,365,364 

86,900,797 
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WORLD   STATISTICS 


Country  and  port 


Year 


Imports 


Exports 


Total 


Germany: 

Hamburg     

Bremen     

Belgium:  Antwerp 

France: 

Marseilles  

Havre   

Dunkirk     

Bordeaux     

Italy:     Genoa 

Austria-Hungary : 

Trieste     

Fiume 

Russia: 

St.     Petersburg 

Rig*     

Odessa     

Reval     

Vladivostok     

Batoum     

Spain: 

Barcelona     

Bilbao     

America 
United   States: 

New     York.. 

Boston     

New    Orleans 

Galveston    

Philadelphia     

Baltimore     

San     Francisco 

Savannah     

Puget     Sound 

Canada:     Montreal 

Mexico: 

Tampico     

Vera    Cruz 

Cuba:     Havana 

Argentina:  Buenos  Aires 
Brazil: 

Santos     

Rio  de  Janeiro.- 

Chile: 

Valparaiso 

Iquique 

Uruguay :     Montevideo.  • 
Asia 

China:    Shanghai 

Japan: 

Yokohama     

Kobe     

British  Colonies: 

Singapore     • 

Calcutta     

Bombay     

Africa 

Egypt:     Alexandria 

Oceania 
Australia : 

Sydney     

Melbourne     


1909 
1909 
1909 

1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
190B 

1909 
1906 

1906 
1908 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1908 

1906 
1906 


1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 

1910 
1910 
1909 
1909 

1906 
1906 

1909 
1909 
1906 

1909 

1909 
1909 

1906 

1909 

1909 

1909 


1908 
1908 


810,179,970 
266,425,268 
629,696,422 

288,488,096 
289,914,564 
158,991,856 
78,646,826 
151,710,829 

116,860,212 
^6,780,000 

69,696,661 
34,455,366 
25,993,158 
41309,648 
20,034,677 
4,909,498 

66,119,049 
13,990,149 


935.990,968 

129,006,484 

56,712,027 

2,488.006 

89,268,461 

29,900,618 

49,870,643 

8,866,873 

28,910,491 

107,728,060 

18,408,874 

84,685,892 

65,075,688 

232,672,501 

34,688360 
69,722*280 

46,109346 
8346,006 

84,949364 

121,021346 

66,288,184 
91,743340 

127,867376 
143318332 
131401,402 


678,343,763 
162,004,696 
444,845,196 


>,417 

248383,473 

80,178,638 

79,888,427 

69,792,702 

108368,428 

36319,000 

68,020398 
61,781387 
32,045322 
8368,140 
3,282,172 
15,788357 

28,660,634 
11,091,781 


651,986356 
70318,789 
140376380 
173,178392 
78366343 
77381307 
61,180,760 
68,428,156 
20,121,004 
77301349 

41379304 

19,766,828 

47308,167 

167,018,648 

84406,067 
29,767366 

4384,218 
22,096,422 
80,908,320 

M,612302 

102,171,228 
60407,044 

104316329 
214311392 
136389,761 


96304372        128346,006 


406,429363 
974,471318 

544,692311 


189470,424 

153383,763 


212,603360 

97,017360 
96326353 
6838S380 

60,727388 


79,779388 


1387  977314 


196,068387 
176,666300 
102^12,724 
107382426 
80,661.401 


50,051. 
186.221300 

60382378 

54302,720 

U23783BO 


118394387 
9937*3*5 

60,004304 
30,443.427 

66368484 

217384440 

167.409.412 
1413SOj0O4 


356,429421 

267371458 


224, 


92,864,457 
78,786,353 


120,369,406 
72,136,971 


150323324 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  are  rapidly  obtaining  supremacy  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  New  York  now  surpassing  Hamburg  and  closely  rivaling 
London  for  first  place* 


FINANCES    OF   THE   LEADING    COUNTRIES 


The   following  table  shows  the  financial  condition  of  leading 
countries  according  to  last  published  reports: 


United    Slate*... 19U  *101,3T*,375 

Argentina    1912  141.038,218 

Australia     1911  81.959.787 

Austria- Fiuogary     1B10  96.7T7.250 

Aostris  1911  565-.Z01.97S 

Hungary  1911  *M  501,426 

Belgium 1911  131.744.969 

Congo  1911  8,100,000 

Bolivia    1908  4.513,981 

Brazil     U1I  142.760,000 

Bulgaria, 1909  29561.704 

Canada    19)0  620.017,542 

Chile    1912  69.481,260 

Ch>na     1908  0, 221,722 

Colombia     1910  10.831.S00 

Co.ta    Rica 1910  6.506,544 

Cuba 19-.1  85.000,000 

Denmark    1912  26.647,084 

Ecuador    1909  7.780,085 

Egypt    1910  76.350,000 

Francr     1911  853  935,270 

Algeria   ...  1910  27,779,175 

Tuoia 1910  9.440,965 

French   Indo  China  1909  24.047,395 

German     Empi.f    1912  676.963375 

Greece     1910  M.312,122 

Guatemala     19)1  1.045,716 

Haiti    1911  5.602,690 

Honduras    1910  1.669,631 

India,    British 1911  271272,000 

Italy     1911  49S.i74.169 

japan     .-. 1912  /.5  01G.2G9 

Liberia     1BU  376,000 

Luxemburg  1910  9.646335 

Menico .  1912  51.82S.E00 

Morocco   1911  2.500,000 

Netherlands    1911  77.694,801 

Dutch  Eatt  Indie*.  1911  91.495,211 

New   Zealand 1910  46.194,585 

Nicaragua    .,  1910  1.618,285 

Norway   1911  31,785.481 

Paraguay 1910  2.154,390 

Persia 1908  7,200.000 

Peru 1910  l-U.87,468 

Portugal   1911  76.468, 211 

Roumania    1910  92.216.988 

Ruwta 1912  :.i>-'«6.000 

Finland  .....  191 :  3T,010.7r« 

Sal.ador  1910  5.300.650 

Senia    1910  22.066.648 

Siam ...  1911  24.aiB.2S0 

South   Afrrca   .  1V.1  74.296.000 

Spain 19:1  236.291.243 

Sweden liT.  ti.i3i,a70 

Soiuerland    1911  18.135,000 

Turkey  1911  135.897,103 

United   Kingdom   1911  9flfi.965,00t> 

Vtwiwla -  1911  9488,445 

III  I 


2664,137,998  1: 

WHS 

29.617.738 

93, 500. 973 

81,168,271 

9,4J0,7S0 

7S.511.313 

36,005,390 

150,455,11)0 

6,508^61 

2,696.583.685 

51,801,201 

61,224,800 
446,660,940 

14,836,817 

1,206,285 

3I.7S5.4S1 

gS,[J12,222 

2,5GC,523 

13.030.fW 

73.379, Sfl2 

S2.215.3S3 

1,487. 621.01)0 

777,930.388 

310.540.505 
1,51!). 378,2 16 

5,282.499 

33.WP.307 
24,245.070 
80.MO.000 
309,173,005 

13,149.408 
130.284,100 

582,500,000 

1 .773,259.421 

18,492,000 

570.640347 

3,074  .MS. 735 
37,562,260 

997,370.000 
9.850.346 
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WORLD   STATISTICS 


MONETARY    SYSTEMS   OF   THE   WORLD 


Country 


Monetary  unit 


Total 

stock  of 

gold 


Total 

stock  of 

aihrer 


•  ••  *•  ••••••■■•■ 


United    States 

Austria-Hungary    Crown 

Belgium    • Franc    

British  Empire: 

Australia  Found  sterling 

Canada    • Dollar    

United    Kingdom Pound  sterling 

India  Pound  sterling 

and  rupee. 

South  Africa  Pound  sterling 

Straits    Settlements . ..  Dollar    , 

Bulgaria  45*  ••• 

Cuba   ******  

Denmark  £fown  

Egypt    •••* ..Piaster    ....... 

Finland  Markkaa    

France     ••••..Franc  •• 

Germany    if**^ 

Greece    - ..Drachma    .... 

Haiti    Gourde  

Italy  - Lira    ........ 

Japan    Xen    • 

Mexico    * Peso    

Netherlands    Florin   

Norway •••  Crown    

Portugal    Milreis    

Roumania    Leu, 

Russia     Ruble 

Servia   -. Dinar   

Siam    Tical   

South    American    States: 

Argentina    Peso 

Bofiria    Boliviano   .... 

Brazil    Milreis    

Chile    - Peso  

^Colombia    Dollar 

Ecuador    Sucre  

Guiana: 

British     Pound  sterling 

Dutch    .  .* Florin    

French    Franc    

Paraguay    Peso    

Peru Libra 

Uruguay     Peso    

Venezuela    Bolivar 

Spain    Peseta     .  - 

Sweden    Crown    

Switzerland    Franc   

Turkey    Piaster    

Central  American  States :  Peso   


Thousands 

Dollar    $1,688,600 

368,900 

22,300 


Thousands 
1735,000 
121*00 
8*00 


178,600 

**£& 

97,000 

6,700 

564,600 

119*00 

100 

146*00 

06,400 

20,000 

100 

87*00 

6,200 

2*00 

^SJ 

5,000 

19,200 

6*00 

182*00 

15*00 

6400 

500 

926,400 

411400 

190,600 

235,600 

200 

8,000 

1,000 

2*00 

283,800 

24.000 

72*00 

57,000 

87,600 

56,000 

67*00 

62,700 

12,700 

3,700 

14,600 

39,700 

18,100 

200 

901,100 

78,400 

6,100 

1*00 

100 

43,100 

167,900 

2,500 

68*00 

100 

100 

4*00 

100 

100 

200 

100 

6,800 

15,500 

300 

103*00 

24,900 

61,000 

131*00 

1,800 


600 

25,000 
2*00 

*i*bo 


400 
300 
100 


2,400 

4*00 

700 

173,700 

8,600 

13*00 

26,400 

6,900 


8389,790 
9ft\69> 


114*89 


11*09 
150*69 


57*89 

7JD0 

30/ttO 


5*09 

2JA 


190, 
1*09.009 


409 
35*99 


W* 


32  909 
25*09 

74.7W 


Total 


6*93,700       2*22,000       8*75*99 


VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  COINS 

The  value  of  foreign  coins  as  compared  with  United   States 
money,  on  January  i,  191 1,  and  January  1,  1912,  was  as  follows 
according  to  a  special  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  issued 
early  in  191 2: 


VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  COINS 
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Country 


Standard 


Monetary    Unit 


1911 


1912 


Argentina   Gold.. 

Austria-Hungary   do... 

"*-  \ :::::::.«&  I 

Bolivia   Gold.. 

cr&zii     •....•••.•.•••......  qo  • .  • 

British  colonies  in  Aus-....do... 

tralasia  and  Africa. 

V'BHSQA      .  •  .  .  a  ........  .....  .QO*  .  • 

British    Honduras    do . . . 

Centra]     American 
States: 

Costa   Rica   do... 

Guatemala  

Honduras    

Nicaragua    

Salvador    

Chile    


Peso  

Crown 

Franc    -. 

Boliviano    

Milreis   

Pound  sterling 


Dollar 
...do... 


Colon 


-  Silver..    Peso 


.Gold do 


China    Silver..' 


Colombia Gold.. 

Denmark    do . . . 

Ecuador    do... 

Egypt     do... 

Finland   do... 

F™n« I  ::::.  •&£: } 

German    Empire    Gold . . 

Great  Britain    do... 

Gr*«* |:;-;;:::suver} 

Haiti    Gold.. 

India   (British)    do... 

»«•»»  i..:.V.V.V.V.s,w0er} 

Japan    Gold.. 

Liberia    do... 

Mexico    do... 

Netherlands    do... 

Newfoundland    do. . . 

Norway    do... 

Panama    ..-. do... 


^Amoy    

Canton   

Chef  00 
Chin  "Kiang 
Fuchau 
Hailcwan 
(customs) 

Hankau    

Tad..S5»ockou  ... 
Nanking  . ... 
Newchwang 

Ningpo   

Peking    

Shanghai   . . , 

Swatow  

Takau   

Tientsin 

1  Hongkong  . 
British  
Mexican    . . . 

Dollar    

Crown     

Sucre   

Pound 
Mark 

Franc 


Mark    

Pound  sterling 

Drachma 

Gourde   

Rupee    

Lira     


(100    piasters) .... 


.do.  J 


Persia    ].. 7.7.7.  V..Silve 

Peru    Gold.. 

Philippine    Islands do... 

Portugal     do... 

Roumania     do... 

Russia     do... 

Santo  Domingo   do... 

Servia ...do... 

Siam    •*•....*.....•»•.••.  ...do. .. 


Yen    .. 

Dollar 

Peso    ., 

Florin 

Dollar 

Crown 

Balboa 

Kran    . 

Libra  . 
Peso  .. 
Milreis 
Leu  . . 
Ruble  . 
Dollar 
Dinar  . 
Tical    . 


10.966 
.203 

$0,966 
.203 

.193 

.193 

.889 

.646 

4.866% 

.389 

.846 

4.866% 

1.000 
1.000 

1.000 
LOOO 

.465 


.403 


.466 


.400 


.366 

.366 

.661 

.666 

.659 

.664 

.632 

.627 

.646 

.640 

.612 

.606 

.673 

.667 

.619 

.613 

.641 

.636 

.665 

.649 

.620 

.616 

.636 

.630 

.646 

.639 

.604 

.599 

.611 

.605 

.666 

.660 

.641 

.636 

.435 

.431 

.435 

.431 

.438 

.434 

1.000 

1.000 

.268 

.268 

.487 

.487 

4.943 

4.943 

.193 

.193 

.193 

.193 

.238 

.238 

4,866% 

4,866% 

.193 

.193 

OCR 

.966 

.324% 

.324% 

.193 

.193 

.496 

.498 

1.000 

1.000 

.498 

.498 

.402 

.402 

1.014 

1.014 

.268 

.268 

1.000 

1.000 

.1704 

.1704 

4.866% 

4.866% 

.500 

.600 

1.080 

1.060 

.193 

.193 

.515 

.515 

1.000 

1.000 

.193 

.193 

.3708 

.3706 
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Country 


Standard  I       Monetary  Unit 


SP**11    \ V.y.'.'.y.ySiiver"  \ 

Straits  Settlements Gold.. 

Sweden   ■< y .......... .do.. . 

Switzerland  ...7TT  —  SilJ«r"   f 

Turkey    • Gold.. 

i J ruguay   •••..«.••»........  oo . ■  • 

Venezuela   •  ••...*. do... 


Peseta 

Dollar   . 
Crown   , 

Franc 

Piaster 
Peso    . 
Bolivar 


mi 


ins 


J0.193 
.421 


fOUK 


.193 

.044 

1.084 

J93 


1.034 


SAVINGS  AND   POSTAL   SAVINGS   BANKS 


Country 


Date  of 

report 


Austria 


Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Chile    ... 
Denmark 
Egypt   .. 

France    • 


\ 


Algeria    .« 

Tunis   

Germany    .  — . 
Luxemburg 


~\ 


Hungary 


•••  *•••■•••••• 


•  •••  •«•  ••  ••  * 


Italy    

Japan -. 

Formosa  -• 

China  and  Korea  .< 
Netherlands   

Dutch  East  Indies 
Dutch  Guiana 


Norway   ....* 

Roumania • 

Russia    - 

Finland    { 

Spain 

Sweden —  ] 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom  j 

British  India   - 

Australia*    Commonwealth... 

New  Zealand  < 

Canada • 

British  South  Africa  

British  West  Indies ,.. 

British  colonics   


Dec.    81,  1907 
Dec.    31*1908 
...  .do........ 

Dec,    11,1909 

•  •  •  •  QO  •  •  •  ■•■•• 

June  SO,  1910 

[ar.  31,  1908 

Dec.  31,  1908 

Dec.  31,  1907 

Dec.  81,  1909 

Dec  31,  1908 

Dec  31,1909 

Dec  31*1907 

Dec  31*1909 

Dec  31*1908 

•  .. .  QO*.  •••••• 

....do •• 

Dec  SI,  1907 
Tune  30,  1909 
Ttec  31,  1908 
Mar.  31,  1910 
Dec  31,  1908 
Mar.  81.1908 
Mar.  31,  1909 
Dec.  81*  1907 
Dec    81*1909 

...  udo ••• 

. ..  .do... ..... 

Dec    81,  1908 

•  •  «  vCIO*  ••••••• 

July  1,  1909 
Tune  30,  1910 
Dec    31,  1908 

•  ••  .do 

...  .do 

Dec.    81*  1909 

...  .do 

Dec  31,  1908 
Not.  20,  1909 
Dec  81*  1909 
Mar.  3L  1909 
1908-9 
Dec  31,  1909 
.  ».«do 

June   80,  1910  j 

1908-9 
1908-9 
190841 


Number   of 
depositors 


3,860,936 

2,106,639 

86,600 

2,710,112 

252,920 

268,731 

1,121,643 

86,728 

7,793,649 

6,542,888 

19,301 

5,628 

19*291,320 

66,352 

1,094,984 

684,299 

17,491 

2,048354 

4,948,311 

7,262,622 

10*256,520 

6,825 

84,010 

116,189 

401*960 

1,462,615 

13,988 

71*214 

8,029 

906,004 

207,021 

7,158,091 

268,709 

68326 

438,113 

1.523,333 

666,487 

1,963,147 

1*904,896 

11,404.668 

1*318,632 

1,419,080 

369,714 

49,066 

147.488 

37,419 

204,536 

87*128 

207,733 


21,090,692*915 
46.009  JW 
66,468^67 


8,196*774 
10,543,276 
186,113*198 


816, 


3,313*101*90 


14,569.699 


101.412 


3*174 
37*211 


U*«U,4 

678,460.081 

39*997379 


40*237.662 
903.796*40 

12497  JK 
9OTJ83.009 


801 408.769 

49.4M457 

243J11214 

61,943.459 


Total  foreign  countries 101,109,832 

United   States   June    30,1910  9*142*908 


10,110*90*147 
4.070.4 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  following  tables  derived  from  the  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards  are  chiefly  a  comparison  of  existing  Ameri- 
can weights  and  measures  with  the  metric  system.  The  latter 
system  had  its  origin  in  a  report  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  as  early  as  1791,  but  for  fifty  years  thereafter  made  little 
headway.  Since  1840,  however,  its  use  has  rapidly  spread,  until 
at  the  present  time  it  is  either  obligatory  or  permissive  in  every 
civilized  country  in  the  world.  Its  use  was  made  "lawful  through- 
out the  United  States"  by  Act  of  Congress  in  1866,  and  at  the 
same  time  provision  was  made  to  supply  every  State  in  the  Union 
with  a  set  of  metric  weights  and  measures. 

No  organized  effort  had  been  made  to  supply  the  different 
countries  with  authentic  copies  of  the  metric  prototypes  which 
were  preserved  in  the  archives  of  France.  In  order  to  meet  the 
demand  for  accurate  standards  whose  relation  to  one  another 
would  be  known  with  the  highest  precision,  metric  conventions 
were  held  in  Paris  in  1870  and  1872,  which  were  attended  by 
official  delegates  from  about  thirty  countries.  At  these  conferences 
committees  were  appointed  to  investigate  the  best  form  and  material 
for  the  proposed  new  standards.  In  1875  a  treaty  was  signed  at 
Paris  by  seventeen  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world,  the 
United  States  being  among  the  number,  which  provided  for  the 
permanent  organization  of  an  International  Bureau  of  Weights 
and  Measures  under  the  direction  of  an  International  Committee. 
The  most  important  work  of  the  International  Committee  was  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  a  sufficient  number  of  platinum- 
iridium  meters  and  kilograms  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  interested 
nations.  The  comparison  of  all  these  standards  with  one  another 
and  with  the  original  meter  and  kilogram  was  made  at  the  Inter- 
national Bureau,  which  had  been  established  near  Paris. 

The  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  is  sup- 
ported jointly  by  the  following  countries:  The  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Russia,  France,  Austria-Hungary,  Bel- 
gium, Argentina,  Spain,  Italy,  Mexico,  Peru,  Portugal,  Roumania, 
Servia,  Sweden,  Norway,  Switzerland,  Venezuela,  Japan,  and 
Denmark.    The  advantages  claimed  for  the  metric  system  are: 

(1)  The  decimal  relation  between  the  units. 

(2)  The  extremely  simple  relation  of  the  units  of  length,  area, 
volume  and  weight  to  one  another. 

(3)  The  uniform  and  self-defining  names  of  units. 

The  fundamental  unit  of  the  metric  system  is  the  meter — the 
unit  of  length.  From  this  the  units  of  capacity  (liter)  and  of 
weight  (gram)  were  derived.  All  other  units  are  the  decimal 
subdivisions  or  multiples  of  these.  These  three  units  are  simply 
related,  e.  g.,  for  all  practical  purposes  one  cubic  decimeter  equals 
one  liter  and  one  liter  of  water  weighs  one  kilogram.    The  metric 
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tables  are  formed  by  combining  the  words 

"liter"  with  the  six  numerical  prefixes,  as  in  the  following  table?! 


meter,"  "gram,"  and 


Prefixes 

Meaning 

Units 

milli- 

r= 

one  '  thousandth 

1 
1000 

1 

100 
1 

.001 

centi- 

one    hundredth 

.01 

"meter1'  for  length. 

deci- 

= 

one    tenth 

10 

.1 

Unit 

— 

one 

10 

1 

"gram"    for    weigh*    er 
mass. 

deka- 

^—* 

ten 

1 

100 

10 

hecto- 

^ m 

one  hundred 

1 

1000 

100 

"liter"  for  capacity. 

kilo- 

— - 

one   thousand 

1-1 

1000 

All  lengths,  areas,  and  cubic  measures  in  the  following  tables 
are  derived  from  the  international  meter,  the  legal  equivalent 
being  i  meter=39.37  inches  (law  of  July  28,  1866).  In  1893 
the  United  States  Office  of  Standard  Weights  and  Measures 
was  authorized  to  derive  the  yard  from  the  meter,  using  for 
the  purpose  the  relation,  1  yard  equals  Hlf  meter. 

All  capacities  are  based  on  the  practical  equivalent  1  cubic 
decimeter  equals  1  liter.  The  decimeter  is  equal  to  3.937  inches 
in  accordance  with  the  legal  equivalent  of  the  meter  given  above. 
The  gallon  referred  to  in  the  tables  is  the  United  States  gallon 
of  231  cubic  inches.  The  bushel  is  the  United  States  bushel  of 
2,150.42  cubic   inches. 

The  customary  weights  derived  from  the  international  kilo- 
gram are  based  on  the  value  1  avoirdupois  pound=453.59242/7 
grams.  The  value  of  the  troy  pound  is  based  upon  the  relation  just 
mentioned  and  also  the  equivalent  W$  avoirdupois  pounds  equals 
I  troy  pound. 

COMPARISON  OF  CUSTOMARY  AND  METRIC  UNITS 

LENGTHS 


Inches 


Centi- 
meters 


Feet 


Meters 


U.  S. 
Yards 


Meters 


U.  S. 
Miles 


K3o- 
meter? 


0.3937 

=  1 

1 

=  0.304801 

1             =  0.914402 

0.62137 

=  1 

0.7874 

=  2 

2 

=  0.609601 

1.093611  =  1 

1 

=  l.Gtttf 

1 

=  2.54001 

3 

=  0.914402 

2             =  1.828804 

1.24274 

— -  # 

2 

=  6.08001 

3.28083 

=  1 

2.187222  =  2 

1.86411 

=  3 

3 

=  7.62002 

4 

=  1.219202 

3              =  2.743205 

2 

=  3.Z130 

4 

=  10.1P002 

5 

=  1.524003 

3.280833  =  3 

2.48548 

=  4 

6 

=  12.70003 

6 

=  1.828804 

4              =  8.657607 

3 

=  4.339* 

6 

=  16.24003 

6.56167 

=  2 

4.374444  =  4 

3.10GS5 

=  * 

7 

=  17.78004 

7 

=  2.743205 

5             =  4.572009 

S.72822 

=  6 
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AREAS 


Square 
Inches 


Square 
Centi- 
meters 


bquare 
Feel 


Square 
Meters 


Square 
Miles 


Square 
Kilo- 
meters 


Acres      Hectares 


0.1660 

=  1 

1             =  0.09290 

0.3861 

=  1 

1 

=  0.4047 

0.7750 

=  5 

2             =  0.18581 

0.7722 

=  2 

2 

=  0.8094 

1 

=  6.452 

B             =  0.46452 

1 

=  2.6900 

2.471 

=  1 

2 

=  12.908 

10.764      =  1 

1.1583 

=  3 

3 

=  1.2141 

3 

=  19.355 

1.6444 

=  4 

4 

=  1.6187 

4 

=  26.807 

Yards 

1.9306 

=  5 

4.942 

=  2 

0 

=  32.258 

1              =  0.8361 

2 

=  5.1S0O 

6 

=  2.0234 

6 

=  38.710 

1.1960      =  1 

3 

=  7.7700 

6 

=  2.4281 

VOLUMES 


Cubic 
Inches 


Cubic' 
Milli- 
meters 


Cubic 
Inches 


Cubic 
Centi- 
meters 


Cubic 
Feet 


Cubic 
Meters 


Cubic 
Yards 


Cubic 
Meters 


1 

=  16,387.2 

0.0610 

=  1 

1 

=  0.02832 

1 

=  0.7646 

2 

=r  32,774.3 

0.3061 

=  5 

2 

=  0.06663 

L3079 

=  1 

8 

=  49,161.6 

1 

=  16.3872 

3 

=  0.08496 

2 

=  16291 

4 

=  65,548.6 

2 

=  32.7743 

4 

=  0.11327 

2.6159 

=  2 

6 

=  81,935.8 

3 

=  49.1615 

5 

=  0.14159 

8 

=  2*2987 

0 

=   98,323.0 

4 

=  66.6486 

36.314 

=  1 

3.9238 

=  8 

7 

=  114,710.1 

5 

=  81.9368 

70.629 

=  2 

4 

=  3.0682 

CAPACITIES 


U.  S. 
Apothe- 
caries' 
Drams 


Millili- 
ters 
(cc) 


U.  S. 

Liquid 

Gallons 


Liters 


0.2706 

=  1 

0.8116 

=  1 

1 

=  0.94636 

0.26417 

=  1 

0.5410 

=  2 

1 

=  1.2322 

1.06668 

=  1 

0.52834 

=  2 

0.8115 

=  3 

1.6231 

=  2 

2 

=  1.89272 

0.79261 

=  3 

1 

=  3.6967 

2 

=  2.4645 

2.11336 

=  2 

1 

=  3.78648 

2 

=  7.3934 

2.4346 

=  8 

3 

=  2.83906 

1.06668 

=  4 

2.1641 

=  8 

8 

=  3.6967 

3.17005 

=  3 

1.32085 

=  6 

2.4346 

=  9 

3.2461 

=  4 

4 

=  3.78643 

1.68502 

=  6 

3 

=  11.0901 

4 

=  4.9290 

4.22673 

=  4 

1.84919 

'=7 

4 

=  14,7896 

4.0677 

=  5 

6 

=  4.73179 

2 

=  7.57087 

u.  s. 

Quarts 


Liters 


U.  S. 
Bushels 


Hecto- 
liters 


0.9081 

=  1 

0.11331 

=  1 

1 

=  0.8810 

X 

=  0.85239 

1 

=  1.1012 

0.45404 

=  4 

1.1361 

=  1 

2 

=  0.70479 

1.8162 

=  2 

0.56756 

=  5 

2 

sr  1.7620 

2.83774 

=  1 

2 

=  2.2025 

1 

=  8.80982 

2.2702 

=  2 

3 

=  1.06718 

2.7242 

=  3 

1.02157 

=  9 

5 

=  4.4049 

4 

=  140967 

2 

=  3.3037 

2 

=  17.61964 

5.6756 

=  5 

5 

=  176196 

3.6323 

=  4 

3 

=  26.42946 

6 

=  6.2869 

5.67548 

=  2 

4 

=  4.4049 

4 

=  36.23928 

6.8106 

=  6 

6 

=  2.11436 

4.6404 

=  6 

6 

=  44.04910 

7 

=  6.1609 

7 

=  2.46675 

6 

=  5.5061 

• 

7.9467 

=  7 

8 

=  2.81fl4 
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MASSES 


Avoirdu- 
pois 
Ounces 


Grams 


Troy 
Ounces 


Grams 


Avoirdu- 
pois 
Pounds 


Kilo- 
grams 


Troy 
Pounds 


Kile- 
grasM 


0.03527 

=  1 

0.03215 

=  1 

1 

=  0.45369 

1 

=  0.373* 

0.07055 

=  2 

0.0f>430 

=  2 

2 

=  0.90718 

2 

=  0.74648 

0.10682 

=  3 

0.09645 

=  3 

2.20462 

=  1 

2.67923 

=  1 

0.14110 

=  4 

0.12860 

=  4 

3 

=  1.36078 

3 

=  L11I3 

1 

=  28.3496 

1 

=  31.10348 

7 

=  3.17516 

8 

=  M85« 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  VARIOUS  TONS  AND  POUNDS  IN  USE  IN  THE 

UNITED   STATES 

From  1  to  10  Units 


Long  Tons 


Short  Tons 


Metric  Tons 


Kilograms 


Avoirdupois 
Pounds 


Troy   Pounds 


.00036796 

.00041143 

.00037324 

.37324 

.00044643 

.00050000 

.00046369 

.46369 

.00073469 

.00082286 

.00074648 

.74648 

.00089286 

.00100000 

.00090718 

.90718 

.00098421 

.00110231 

.00100000 

1 

.00110204 

.00123429 

.00111973 

L11973 

.00133929 

.00150000 

.00136078 

1.36078 

.00146939 

.00164671 

.00149297 

1.49297 

.00178571 

.00200000 

.00181437 

L81437 

.00183678 

.00205714 

.00186621 

1.86621 

.00196641 

.00220462 

.00200000 

2 

.00220406 

.00246867 

.00223946 

2.23946 

.00223214 

.00260000 

.00226796 

2.26796 

.00267143 

.00288000 

.00261269 

2.61269 

.00267867 

.00900000 

.00272166 

2.72166 

.00293878 

.00329143 

.00298698 

2.96693 

.00295262 

.00330693 

.00300000 

3 

.00312500 

.00350000 

.00317516 

3.17616 

.00330612 

.00370286 

.00336918 

3.36918 

.00367148 

.00400000 

.00362874 

3.62874 

.00393683 

.00440924 

.00400000 

4 

.00401786 

.00450000 

.00408233 

4.06238 

.00492103 

.00561156 

.00500000 

5 

.00690624 

.00661387 

.00600000 

6 

.00688944 

.00771618 

.00780000 

7 

.00787366 

.00881849 

.00800000 

8 

.00886786 

.00992080 

.0090000 

9 

.89287 

1 

.90718 

907.18 

.98421 

1.10231 

1  • 

1,000.00 

1 

U2000 

1.01606 

1,016.06 

1.78571 

2 

1.81437 

1,814.37 

1.96841 

2.20462 

2 

2,000.00 

2 

2,24000 

2.03209 

2,032.09 

2.67867 

3 

2.72156 

2,721.66 

196262 

3.30693 

3 

3,000.00 

8 

3.36000 

3.04814 

3,048.14 

3.97143 

4 

3.62874 

8,628.74 

8.93683 

4.40924 

4 

4,000.00 

4 

4.48000 

4,064.19 

4,064.19 

4.46429 

5 

4-53592 

4,636.92 
6,000.00 

4.92103 

5.61166 

6 

§ 

5.60000 

6.06024 

6,080.24 

5.36714 

6 

6.44311 

6,443.11 

5.90624 

6.61387 

6 

6,000.00 

6 

6.72000 

6.09628 

6,096.28  • 

1 

L64671 

2 

2.20462 

2.46867 

3 

3.29143 

4 

4.11429 

4.40924 

4.93714 

6 

6.76000 

6 

6.68286 

6.61387 

7 

7.40571 
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Long  Tons 


Short  Tons 


Metric  Tons 


Kilograms 


Avoirdupois 
Pounds 


Troy  Pounds 


&26M0 

7 

6,36029 

6,390.29 

14,000.00 

17,013.89 

6.88944 

7.7161B 

7" 

7,000.00 

16,432.86 

18,764.60 

7 

7.84000 

7.11232 

7,112.32 

16,680.00 

19,066.66 

7.14286 

8 

7.26748 

7,267.48 

16,000.00 

19,444.44 

7.87366 

8.81849 

8 

8,000.00 
8428.38 

17,636.98 

21,433.83 

8 

8.96000 

8.12888 

17,920.00 

21,777.78 

8.08671 

9 

8.16466 

8,164.66 

18,000.00 

21,875.00 

8.86786 

0.92080 

9 

9,000.00 

19,841.60 

24,113.06 

9 

laoBOoo 

*    9.14442 

94.44.42 

20460.00 

24,500.00 

LEGAL  HOLIDAYS  IN  AMERICA 

• 

January  1.  New  Year's  Day.  In  all  States  (including  District 
of  Columbia),  except  Kansas  and  Massachusetts.  (In  Maine  a 
bank  holiday  only  legally.) 

January  8.  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans:  In 
Louisiana. 

January  19.  Lee's  Birthday:  In  Florida,  Georgia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Alabama,  and  Arkansas. 

February.     Mardi  Gras:  in  the  parish  of  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

February  12.    Georgia  Day:  In  Georgia. 

February  12.  Lincoln's  Birthday :  In  California,  Colorado,  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

February  22.  Washington's  Birthday:  In  all  the  States  and 
District  of  Columbia. 

February  (Third  Tuesday).  Spring  Election  Day:  In  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

March  2.    Anniversary  of  Texan  Independence:  In  Texas. 

March  4.  Inauguration  Day:  In  District  of  Columbia  in  years 
when  a  President  of  the  U.  S.  is  inaugurated. 

April  12.  Halifax  Independence  Resolutions :  In  North  Carolina. 

April  13.     Thomas  Jefferson's  Birthday:  In  Alabama. 

April  5,  1912.  Good  Friday  (the  Friday  before  Easter  Sunday)  : 
In  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee. 

April  19.     Patriots'  Day:  In  Maine  and  Massachusetts. 

April  21.    Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto:    In  Texas. 

April  26.  Confederate  Memorial  Day:  In  Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  and  Mississippi. 

May  10.  Confederate  Memorial  Day:  In  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina. 

May  (Second  Friday).    Confederate  Day:  In  Tennessee. 

May  20.  Anniversary  of  the  Signing  of  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  of  Independence:  In  North  Carolina. 

May  30.     Decoration  Day:  In  all  the  States  (and  District  of 
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Columbia),  except  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

June  3.  Jefferson  Davis's  Birthday:  In  Florida,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  South  Carolina.  In 
Louisiana  known  as  ''Confederate  Memorial  Day."  In  Virginia, 
in  public  schools. 

June  (Last  Thursday).  Primary  Election  Day:  In  North  Da- 
kota. 

July  4.  Independence  Day:  In  all  the  States,  and  District  of 
Columbia. 

July  10.    Admission  Day:  In  Wyoming. 

July  24.     Pioneers'   Day:  In  Utah. 

July  (Fourth  Saturday).    Primary  Election  Day:  In  Texas. 

August  1.     Colorado  Day:  In  Colorado. 

August   16.     Bennington  Battle  Day:  In  Vermont. 

September  4,  191 1.  Labor  Day:  In  all  the  States  (and  District 
of  Columbia).  In  Louisiana,  observed  in  Orleans  Parish.  In 
Wyoming  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor. 

September  Primary  Election  Day:  In  Wisconsin,  First  Tuesday. 
In  Michigan  and  Oregon,  even  years. 

September  9.     Admission  Day :  In  California. 

September  12.     "Old  Defenders'  Day":  In  Baltimore,  Md. 

October  12.  Columbus  Day:  In  California.  Colorado,  Connecti- 
cut, Illinois,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island. 

October  31.    Admission  Day:  In  Nevada. 

November  1.     All  Saints'  Day:  In  Louisiana. 

November  (First  Friday).  Pioneer  Day:  In  Montana,  observed 
in  public  schools. 

November — .  General  Election  Day.  The  first  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  is  set  aside  for  Presidential  elections  in  every 
State  in  the  Union;  and  is  also  the  fixed  date  for  all  elections  in 
the  following  States:  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois  (in  some  cities),  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico.  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio  (from  5.30  A.  M.  to 
9  A.  M.  only),  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  In  19 12  the  date 
is  November  5. 

November  28,  1912.  Thanksgiving  Day  (usually  the  fourth 
Thursday  in  November)  :  Is  observed  in  all  the  States,  and  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  though  in  some  States  it  is  not  a  stat- 
utory holiday. 

December  25.  Christmas  Day:  In  all  the  States  (except  Kan- 
sas), and  District  of  Columbia. 

Sundays  and  Fast  Days  are  legal  holidays  in  all  the  States 
which  designate  them  as  such. 
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There  are  no  statutory  holidays  in  Mississippi.  By  common 
consent  the  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas  are  ob- 
served. In  New  Mexico,  Washington's  Birthday,  Decoration  Day, 
Labor  Day,  Flag  Day  (June  14),  and  Arbor  Day  are  holidays 
when  so  designated  by  the  Governor.  In  South  Carolina,  Thurs- 
day of  Fair  Week  is  a  legal  holiday. 

The  Federal  holidays  are:  Jan.  1,  Feb.  12  (Lincoln's  birthday), 
Feb.  22  (Washington's  birthday),  May  30  (Memorial  Day),  July 
4,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Dec,  25. 

Arbor  Day  is  a  legal  holiday  in  many  States,  usually  observed 
in  April. 

Every  Saturday  after  12  o'clock  noon  is  a  legal  holiday  in 
public  offices  in  many  States. 


CENTENNIAL  DATES  IN  1912 

January  19.    Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Spain,  was  captured  by  Wellington. 

February  7.    Charles  Dickens  was  born  at  Landport,  England. 

February  11.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Vice  President  of  the 
Confederate  States,  was  born. 

February  16.  Henry  Wilson,  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  (1873-1877)  was  born. 

March  10.  Napoleon  issued  a  decree  denationalizing  all  flags 
submitted  to  the  British  Orders  in  Council. 

March  26.  Caracas,  Venezuela,  destroyed  by  earthquake  which 
killed  12,000  people. 

April  6.    Wellington  captured  Badajoz,  Spain. 

April  8.    Louisiana  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 

May  7.     Robert  Browning  was  born. 

May  11.  Spencer  Perceval,  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain, 
was  assassinated  by  John  Bellingham. 

June  18.  War  was  declared  by  the  United  States  against 
Great  Britain. 

June  22.    France  under  Napoleon  declared  war  against  Russia. 

July  17.  Fort  Mackinaw,  Mich.,  was  captured  by  the  British 
in  the  first  engagement  of  the  war. 

July  22.  Wellington  defeated  Marshal  Marmont.  Battle  of 
Salamanca  in  Spain. 

August  12.    English  and  Spanish  forces  occupied  Madrid. 

August  16.  Americans  under  General  Bull  surrendered  Detroit 
to  the  British. 

August  17.    French  defeated  Russians  in  the  Battle  of  Smolensk. 

August  19.  The  Constitution,  American,  defeated  the  Guerriere, 
British,  in  a  naval  engagement 

September  7.  French  defeated  the  Russians  with  great  slaughter 
in  the  battle  of  Borodino. 

September  15.  Russians  burned  Moscow,  and  the  disastrous 
retreat  of  the  French  from  Russia  began. 
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October  13.  Battle  of  Queenstown,  Canada,  between  the  Amer- 
icans and  British. 

October  18.  Naval  engagement  between  the  Wasp,  American, 
and  the  Frolic,  British,  in  which  the  latter  was  captured. 

October  25.  Vessel  Macedonia,  British,  captured  by  the  United 
States.     Napoleon  began  retreat  from  Moscow. 

November  28.     George  Ticknor  Curtis  was  born. 

December  29.  Naval  engagement  between  the  Constitution, 
American,  and  the  Java,  British,  in  which  the  latter  was  captured 


NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS 

Th$  following  table  shows  the  number  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  according  to  Avert 
Newspaper  Directory  for  1911: 


Territories 


No.  of 
Towns 


Dailies 


Tri-  audi 
Semi-  I  Week- 
Week-      lie. 
Ues 


Month- 
lies 


am 
Ues, 


New  England  States 494  171 

New    York.... 604  208 

Middle  Atlantic  States...  697  288 

Southern    States 8^12  884 

Middle  Western  States...  8,148  667 

Western   States 8,695  464 

Pacific  Slope  States 882  871 

Outlying    Territories 29  89 

Canadian     Provinces .  667  138 

Newfoundland 6  4 

Total     11,219  2,614 
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There  was  an  increase  of  146  over  the  total  number  of  pub- 
lications issued  in  1910. 

The  following  organizations  are  connected  with  news  gathering 
and  publishing: 

The  Associated  Press.  Founded  1847.  Object:  An  organiza- 
tion of  daily  newspapers  formed  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
useless  competition  in  the  gathering  of  news.  Officers:  Frank 
B.  Noyes,  president;  R.  M.  Johnston,  vice  president;  J.  R.  Yooatt, 
treasurer ;  Melville  E.  Stone,  secretary ;  Charles  S.  Diehl,  assistant 
secretary.    Headquarters,  195  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

United  Press  Association.  Founded  1907.  It  is  a  merger  of  die 
Publishers*  Press,  the  Scripps-McRae  and  the  Scripps  News  Serv- 
ice. Object:  To  facilitate  the  news  service  to  afternoon  news- 
rpers.  Officers:  C.  D.  Lee,  president;  C  J.  Stein,  treasurer; 
C.  Harper,  secretary ;  Roy  W.  Howard,  general  news  manager. 
Headquarters,  63  Park  Row,  N.  Y.  City. 

International  League  of  Press  Clubs.  Founded  1891.  Object: 
An  association  of  American  and  foreign  press  clubs  which  meet 
annually  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  ideas.  Officers:  T.  J. 
Keenan,  president;  Lewis  G.  Early,  secretary,  Reading,  Ba* 


PUBLIC,   SOCIETY,  AND   SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 
The  Federal  census  of  libraries,  1908,  showed  the  following: 
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North  Atlantic  division: 

Maine    1*3  1,058.007 

New     Hampshire MS  1.026.B35 

Vermont     Ill  601,722 

Massachusetts     HI  8484464 

Rhode    Island 80  1.026.670 

Connecticut  * 206  1432,1711 

New     York 70S  10418481 

New     Terser r lfit  1.838,421 

Pennsylvania     J6»  5JS6484 

South   Atlantic   division: 

Delkware     t  136405 

Maryland     «  1447466 

District   of   Columbia. 78  843041S 
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South     Carolina ""  """" 

Georgia    
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Kentucky     Ct  601464 

Tennessee  43  448,308 

Alabama     W  165,6811 

Mississippi    J3  180,553 

Louisiana     18  800463 
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Arkansas     »  mm 

Oklahoma    IS  04.868 

North  Central  division; 

Ohio     177  8,460433 

Indiana     145  14S040B 

Illinoia    SOD  1.842.165 

Michigan    218  1,006.690 

Wisconsin   221  1,469,873 

Mlnneaota  181  UW365 

Iowa  1B7  lJBS.TBt 

Missouri  US  1.483,517 

North  Dakota II  134,011 

South  Dakota  M  154.005 

Nebraska  78  514341 

Kansas    W  MUM 
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Oregon   M  2J7441 
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The  six  largest  libraries  reported  in  this  census  are:  Library 
of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  with  1,433,848  volumes;  Public 
Library,  New  York,  1,346,284  volumes;  Public  Library,  Boston, 
Mass.,  922,348  volumes;  Public  Library,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  553,217 
volumes;  Public  School  Libraries,  New  York,  542,809  volumes, 
and  Harvard  College  Library,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  with  525458 
volumes. 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AND  LETTERS 

The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  was  founded  in 
1904  as  an  interior  organization  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Letters,  which  in  turn  was  founded  in  1898  by  the 
American  Social  Science  Association.  In  each  case  the  elder 
organization  left  the  younger  to  choose  the  relations  that  should 
exist  between  them. 

In  order  to  make  the  Institute  more  efficient  in  carrying  oat 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  organized — the  protection  and 
furtherance  of  literature  and  the  arts — and  to  give  greater  defi- 
niteness  to  its  work,  a  section  of  the  Institute,  known  as  the 
[Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  was  organized.  The  members  of  the 
Academy  are  chosen  from  those  who  at  any  time  shall  have  been 
on  the  list  of  membership  of  the  Institute. 

The  Academy  has  effected  a  separate  organization,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  has  kept  in  close  relationship  with  the  Institute. 
On  the  seventh  of  March,  1908,  the  membership  was  increased 
from  thirty  to  fifty  members. 

The  following  are  the  members  of  the  Academy,  in  which 
there  are  at  present  three  vacancies:  William  Dean  HoweOs, 
Henry  James,  Henry  Adams,  Thomas  Raynesford  Lounsbury, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  John  Singer  Sargent,  Horace  Howard  Fur- 
ness,  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan,  Daniel  Chester  French,  John  Bur- 
roughs, James  Ford  Rhodes,  Horatio  William  Parker,  William 
Milligan  Sloane,  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  George  Washington 
Cable,  Andrew  Dickson  White,  Henry  van  Dyke,  William  Crary 
Brownell,  Basil  Lanneau  Gildersleeve,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Arthur 
Twining  Hadley,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Francis  Hopkinson  Smith, 
Edwin  Howland  Blashfield,  William  Merritt  Chase,  Thomas 
Hastings,  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  Brander  Matthews,  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  Elihu  Vedder,  George  Edward  Woodberry,  Kenyon 
Cox,  George  Whitefield  Chadwick,  Abbott  Handerson  Thayer. 
John  Muir,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Henry  Mills  Alden,  George 
deForest  Brush,  William  Rutherford  Mead,  John  White  Alexander, 
Bliss  Perry,  Francis  Davis  Millet,  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell,  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Paul  Wayland  Bart- 
lett,  and  George  Brown  Post 

The  deceased  members  are:  Augustus  St  Gaudens,  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman,  John  La  Farge,  Samuel  L.  Clemens,  John 
Hay,  Edward  MacDowall,  Charles  Follen  McKim,  Charles  Elliot 
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Norton,  John  Quincy  Adams  Ward,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich, 
Joseph  Jefferson,  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Winslow  Homer,  Carl 
Schurz,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Daniel  Coit  Gilman,  Donald  Grant 
Mitchell,"  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Francis  Marion  Crawford,  Henry 
Charles  Lea,  Bronson  Howard,  William  Vaughn  Moody,  and  John 
Bigelow.  Officers:  President,  William  Dean  Howells;  Chancellor, 
William  Milligan  Sloane;  Permanent  Secretary,  Robert  Under- 
wood Johnson;  Finance  Committee,  Messrs.  Sloane,  Rhodes,  and 
Hastings. 

THE  FRENCH  ACADEMY 

The  French  Academy  originated  in  1629,  and  was  formally 
established  by  Richelieu  in  1635.  Its  membership  is  limited  to  40, 
and  it  has  become  the  most  influential  of  European  literary 
societies.    The  present  members  (with  one  vacancy)  are: 


1870... .Emile  Ollivier   Marseilles,  1825 

1874.... Alfred  Jean  Francois  Mezieres Paris,  1828 

1886....0thenin  P.  de  Cleron,  Comte  d'Haussonville Gurcy,  1843 

1888. ...Jules  Arnaud  Arsene  Claretie  Limoges,  1840 

1890.... Charles  Louis  de  Saulses  de  Freycinet Foix,  1828 • 

1891.... Louis  Marie  Julien  Viaud  (Pierre  Loti) Rochefort,  1860 

1892.... Ernest  Lavisse - Nouvion.  1812 

1893.. ..Paul  Louis  Thureau-Dangin Paris,  1887 

1894. ...Paul  Bourget...., Amiens,  1862 

1896. ...Jules   Lemaitre Orleans.  1868 

1896.... Jacques  Anatole  Thibault  (Anatole  France) Paris,  1844 

1897.... Albert  Comte  de  Mun Lumigny,  1841 

1897.... Gabriel  Hanotaux Beaurevoir,  1868 

1899 Henri  Leon  Emile  Lavedan Orleans,  1869 

1899.. ..Paul  Deschanel Brussels,  1856 

1900.. ..Paul    Henrieu Neuilly.  1867.. 

1900....Auguste  Emile  Faguet La  Roche,  1847 

1901.... Charles  Jean  Melchior,  Marquis  de  Vogui Paris,  1829.. 

1901....Edmond  Rostand Marseilles,  1868 * 

1908....Fr£de>ic   Masson Paris,  1847.. 

1908.. ..Ren*    Bazin Angers,  1868 

1906....Etienne  Lamy Cwe.  1846, 

1906.... Alexandre  Felix  Joseph  Ribot St.  Omer,  1842 

1906.... Maurice    Barres Charnies,1888 

1907.... Maurice  Donnay Pans,  i860 

1307.... Marquis  de  Segur Parte  !»-• 

1908.... Francis  Charmes ArU?lUc,At!!S,,,;^'# 

1908.. ..Jean  Richepin Medea,  Algeria,  1848.. 

1906... Jules  Henri  Poincare SanfyV,1*,;oiA 

1909.... Raymond  Poincare" 5a?le"EH£»  »■»•—••• 

1909.... Eugene  Brieux £>«»•  Mw-v 

1909.. ..Jean  Aicard Jou.,on;Jg18 

1909.. ..Ren*    Doumic £»"/>.  JJS 

1909.... Marcel  Prerost Pans,  1862............ 

1910....Monsigneur   Duchesne bainfrbervan,  IMS.... 

1911.... General  Hippolyte  Langlois -.... 

1M1.... Henri  de  Rignier Honfleur,  1864 

1911.. ..Henry  Roujqn tt'lT";^ ~*' 

1911 Denys  Cochin Paris,  1851 .*».. 

The  other  academies  of  the  Institute  of  France  are:    The  Academy  of .In- 
■criptions  and   Belles-Lettres,   with   40  members;   Academy  of   Sciences,    with  68 


WORLD  STATISTICS 


PRODUCTION   IN   BUSHELS    OF  LEADING   CROPS 


Country       I  Yai 

United.   Statea.  1911 

Auatralia*  .""  1910 
An  ttrie- Hungary : 

Austria    1910 

Hungary  ....  1910 

Belgium 1911 

Canada    1911 

Fiance     .,'.'.'.'.'.  1BU 

Gntnanr 1811 

Italy   1911 

enn    1910 

cxico    1910 

N  ether  lands  ...  1910 

Koumania '.'.'.'  1910 

Russia      1910 

Spain     INI 

Sweden  1910 

Switzerland    ..  1911 

U.   Kingdom.  .  1911 


^J_ 


|    Barley    |       Rye      | 

1531,4*3,000    160,910.000     13419.0OD       . 

127i75,OO0     40.tX7.gN 

19,770,648    U.TIUB 

10,500.000  67,619,600  10S.9S9.000  UZ4BLM 
1ST,  711,000  6  B,  4  90 ,000  64 .72 .000  aVJIMaa 
4,417,000      23,089.000         JS.71S.ae* 

13,7a«,O00  £1.669,000       1.469,000       tt&Mjm 

23,877,000     19.898,000         46\t7UCa 

43,812.000      47,364,000       XH.4d.eM 

131,600.000    416,000,060      USjMIjMI 

99,897,000  ]0,SS2,OOO       5.297.000 

47,386,063      34J92J41 

190,?«,977    

3,383.000      14,817,000 

2.900,000          990.000 

103.639,656  29.169.050       7.835.000         23.047JII 

101,093.143  472.690,000    872,401 .5M    1,061,1*1,135 

26366,000  89,760,000      31428.000         "  '"'  ~" 

14,703,000      24,164,000 

409,000       1.800,000 

60,989.176        L01T.03* 


LIVE    STOCK   IN   LEADING  COUNTRIES 


Count 


!    Cattle        Horaei 


United     State* 1611  57.B5S,0CC 

Argentina     1903  29,116.035 

Australia     1910  11,038,338 

A  ustria-Huniraiy : 

Aultria    1900  9,511.170 

Hungary     1909  7.162.668 

Belgium    1909  1,801,412 

Brazil     1910  26.000,000 

Canada     1911  7,060,600 

Colombia    1909  1,900,000 

Cuba     1910  3,07-1,609 

Denmark     1909  2,253.982 

France     1909  14,239,730 

Germany 1903  20,630,544 

Italy     1908  6,195,960 

Span     1909  1,350,404 

eaieo     1902  6,142,457 

Netherlandj    1910  2,020,943 

New     Zealand 1910  1.773.326 

Norway     1908  1,094,001 

Paraguay     1009  5,600,000 

Portugal     1909  703,198 

Roumanla     1910  2,000,000 

Ruasia     1310  43,147,594 

Servia     1905  909,953 

Siam     1904  2.209423 

South     Africa 1909  4,077,633 

Spain     1910  2,317,478 

Sweden     1909  2,634.000 

Switzerland    1909  1,498,144 

Turkey     1S10  1,000,000 

United  Kingdom 1910  11,767.386 

Uruguay     1908  8,192,602 

1909  2.004,261 


»,M8,000  52,362,000  1.366.596  66,410.* 
7,531,378  67,311.754  3,24E,0K  '  —  — 
2.022^22    91,067,881         98,11: 
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Aalborg,  540 

Aarhuus,  540 

Abangarex  Mines,  530 

Aberdeen,  42a,  293 

Abomeyf  581 

Abyssinia,  357-9*  583 

Acajutla,  773 

Acapulco,  670 

Achin,  691 

Acre  Territory,  411 

Adana,  8x6 

Adelaide,  373,  378 

Aden,  363,  457,  458 

Adis  Ababa,  357,  358,  359 

Admiralty,  617 

Adrar,  797 

Adrianople,  814 

Aero  Clubs,  National,  993 

Afghanistan,  360,  *6a,  443 

Africa,  British,  418 
French,  57a 
German,  613 
Italian,  647 
Map  of,  838-9 
Portuguese,  74J 
Turkish,  820 

Agriculture,  Department  of,  884*896 ; 
Crops  of  the  World,  88s ;  Agricul- 
tural Statistics,  887;  Live  Stock, 
889;  Poultry  on  Farms  in  1910, 
89 x ;  Beae,  891 ;  Agricultural  Ex- 
ports, 891 ;  Forestry,  892 ;  Inspec- 
tion of  Foods  and  Drugs,  894 ;  In- 
spection of  Public  Roads,  894; 
Weather  Bureau,  894;  National 
Forests,  895 

Afuascalientea,  665 

Alabama,  24,  45,  50 
Alafi,  596,  597 
Alajueia,  528,  529,  532 
Alaska,  24,  50-55 
Alaska  Coal  Lands,  945 
Albany  fN.  Y.),  231,  *35 
Albany  (W.  Australia),  379 
Albrida,  460 
Albuquerque,  223 
Aleppo,  814,  816 
Alexandria,  557,  561 
Algeria,  565,  57L  57*.  37* 
Alffiers,  573*  575 
Alicante,  780 
Alkazar,  678 
Allahabad,  438 
Allentown,  J67 


Allor  Group,  693 

Almirante,  720 

Alor  Gajah,  448 

Alsace-Lorraine,  60  x,  607,  611,  6fJ 

Altata,  670 

Alta  Vela,  629 

Amapala,  636 

Amateur  Athletic  Union,  984 

Ambassadors  and  Envoys,  843 

Ambato,  552 

Amboyna,  693 

Ambovna  Cay,  490 

Ambnr,  744 

America,  British  Colonies  in,  572 

America,  United  States  of. 

See  United  States 
American    Academy    of    Arts    and 

Letters,  11 24 
American  Consular  Service,  846 
Amersfoort,  684 
Amiens,  565 

Amsterdam,  Holland,   397,  682,  684 
Amsterdam  (N.  Y.),  231 
Anaconda,  195 
Ananconpour,  587 
Anatolia,  817 
Anchorite.  617 
Ancona,  64  x,  645 
Ancorainea,  409 
Ancud,  511 

Andaman  and  Nlcobar  Islands,  457 
Andorra,  362- £ 
Andorra  la  Vieja,  362 
Andraix,  797 
Aneityum,  5q8 
Angers,  565,  566 

Anglo-Egyptian  Soudan,  468,  562 
Angmagsank,  545 
Angola,  743 
Angra,  738 
Angra  Pequena,  6x5 
Anhalt,  601,  607,  611,  6xj 
Anjouan,  586 
Annabon,  798 
Anna  de  Chaves,  746 
Annam,  $7*.  587,  591 
Annapolis,  162 
Antananarivo,  585 
Antipodes  Islands,  695 
Antivari,  672 

Antofagasta,  409,  506,  sir 
Anton.  718 
Antonwa,  4x6 
Antung,  sax 

Antwerp,  395.  396,  397. 4©0 
Apia,  6x8 
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Apulia,  640 

Aquila,  639 

Aquin,  632 

Arabia,  363 

Arecibo,  277 

Arequipa,  733 

Argentina,  59 

Argentine  Republic,  364-371 

Anca,  409,  six,  512 

Arizona,  24,  53-58 

Arkansas,  24,  58-63    . 

Armies  of  tne  World,  854 

Arahem,  682 

Artois,  394 

Aruba  Island,  695 

Ascension  Island,  469 

Asheville,  238 

Ashland,  346 

Asia,  British,  418 

French,  572 

German,  613 

Map  of,  837 

Portuguese,  742 

Russian,  757,  767 

Turkish,  823 
Asmara,  647 
Assinie,  581 
Assiut,  557 
Astara,  730 
Astoria,  260 

Asuncion,  370,  371,  722,  724 
Athens,  619,  620 
Athletic  and  Sporting  Events,  984- 

105 1 
Athletic  League,  Y.  M.  C.  A„  1047 
Athletic  Union,  Amateur,  984 
Atlanta,  98 
Auburn,  231 
Auckland,  697*  702 
Auckland  Islands,  695 
Augusta,  98 
Austin,  309 
Australasia  and  Oceania,  418,  473 

Map  of,  840 
Australia,  371-9 
Austria,  381-385 
Austria-Hungary,  380-4,  358 
Automobile  Records,  990-92 
Aux  Cayes,  630,  632 
Avellino,  641 

Aviation  Records,  993*997 
Ayacucho,  732 
Azero,  406 
Azores,  740,  742 

B 

Badakshan,  360 
Baden,  601,  607,  611,  612 
Bagamoyo,  616 
Bagdad,  814 
Bagida,  614 
Bahamas,  483,  485 
Bahia,  411,  413,  416 


Bahia  Blanca,  36$ 

Bahia  de  Caraques,  555 

Bahla  de  la  Magdalena,  670 

Bahour.  $87 

Bahrein  Islands,  457,  458,  7x4 

BaJo,  $11 

Baku,  758 

Balearic  Islands,  797 

Baiek  Pulan,  448 

Bali,  668 

Ballooning  Records,  098-999 

Baltimore,  22,  158,  i6j 

Baluchistan,  442-3 

Bancs,  688 

Bangkok,  779,  7*1 

Bangor,  152 

Banjaluka,  393 

Baniannasin,  692 

Banking  Statistics,  U.  S*.  85s , 

Banyo,  614 

Barabona,  550 

Barbados,  483,  4«5.  4«« 

Barcelona,  789,  79*,  79S 

Ban  (Italy),  639 

Barlat,  750 

Barley,  Production  of,  88$ 

Barranqttilla,  524,  5*6 

Bartica,  480 

Baseball,  999-1002 

Basel.  808 

Baa  Obispo,  333 

Basra,  8x4 

BassaCa  590 

Basse-Terre,  393,  $94 

Basutoland,  467-8 

Bataria,  688,690 

ttathurst,  461 

Baton  Rotsie,  147.  149 

Battambong,  592 

Battleships  of  the  World,  872-3 

Batum,  766 

Baton.  274 

Barana,  601,  607,  611,  6xa 

Bay  of  Agulhas,  746 

Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  468 

Bees,  691 

Beirut,  8x4,  819 
BeJa,  739^ 
Belait,  456 
Belem,  411,  4x6 
Belfast,  4Ji,  422 
Belgian  Congo,  400-s 
Belgium,  304.  402,  440 
Belgrade,  774 
Belize,  479 
Benares,  437 
Bender  Abbas,  730 
Bender-i-Gez,  730 
Benefactions,  939-940 
Bengal,  440 
Benghazi,  820 
Benguella,  744 
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Berbera,  462 

Bergen,  708,  709,  713 

Berlin,  601 

Berlinhafen,  616 

Bermuda,  481-482 

Berne,  808,  810 

Bhutan,  403 

Bicycling,  1 002-1 007 

Biddeford,  152 

Bienne,  808 

Bilbao,  789,  795 

Billiards  and  Pool,  1008 

Billiton,  688 

Bingerville,  581 

Binghamton,  231 

Birmingham  (Eng.)»  422,  423 

Birmingham  (Ala.),  46 

Bismarck  (N.  Dak.),  247 

Bismarck  Archipelago,  613,  616,  617 

Bissau,  145 

Bitlis,  815 

Blantyre,  467 

Blida,  573  . 

Bloemfontein,  783 

Bluefield  (W.  Va.),  336 

Bluefields  (Nicaragua),  703,  705 

Bluff,  702 

Blyth,  Port,  432 

Boaco,  703 

Boa  Vista,  745 

Boaz,  481 

Bocas  del  Toro,  7x7,  719 

Bodegas,  555 

Bogota,  $22,  523,  524 

Boise,  109 

Bokhara,  769 

Boksburg.  783 

Bolivar,  833 

Bolivia,  404,  409,  364 

Bologna,  639.  643 

Bombay,  437,  438,  44*»  715 

Bonagai,  475 

Bonaire  Island,  695 

Bonduku,  581 

Bone,  573 

Boras,  802 

Bordeaux.  $65,  570 

Borneo,  British  North, 

Dutch,  688,  692 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,   380,  381, 

39^ 
Boston,  22,  165,  167,  168 
Botoshani,  750 
Bougainville,  617 
Bourne,  573 
Boulogne,  570 
Bounty  Islands,  695 
Bourbon  Island,  or  Reunion,  585 
Bowling,  1012-10x3 
Boxing,  1009*10x2 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  948-949 
Brabant,  395 
Bradford,  422 
Braga,  738 


454,  457 


Braganza,  739 

Braila,  749,  750,  754 

Brava,  746 

Brazil,  409-417 

Brazzaville,  582 

Bremen,  601,  607,  6xx,  612 

Breslau,  602 

Brest,  565 

Bridgeport,  79 

Bridgetown,  486 

Brindisi,  645 

Brisbane,  378,  379 

Bristol,  422  ( 

British  Empire,  4x7-490 

British  Africa,  458-464 
Gold  Coast  Colony,  460 
Guiana,  480-481 
Honduras,  479 
India,  437 
Kommobo,  460 
North  Borneo,  454-7 
Pacific  Islands,  488-489 
Solomon  Islands,  489 
Somaliland,  462 
West  Indies,  483.  488 

Brocton,  165 

Bruges,  396 

Brunei,  454,  45^-7 

Brunn,  £86 

Brunswick,  601,  607,  61  x,  612 

Brusa,  8x4 

Brussels,  394,  396 

Bucaramanga,  524 

Bucharest,  750,  753 

Buda-Pest,  380,  389,  390 

Budget  (U.  S.)>  848 

Buea,  614 

Buenos  Aires,  364-371,  5x1 

Buffalo,  231 

Buka,  617 

Bukit  Mertajam,  448 

Bulawayo,  466 

Bulgaria,  491,  494 

Bulhar,  462 

Burlington  (la.),  128 

Burlington  (Vt.),  317 

Burutu,  462 

Bushire,  730 

Butte,  X95 

Butterworth,  448 

Buzen,  750 


Caazapa,  722 

Cadiz,  789,  795 

Caen,  565 

Caguas,  277 

Caicos  Islands,  483,  484 

Cairo,  556,  557,  55* 
Calabria,  641 
Calais,  565,  570 
Calamata,  620,  621 
Calcutta,  437,  438,  441 
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Caldera,  511 
California,  24,  63-71 
Callao,  732,  733.  7& 
Caltanissetta,  641 
Camaguey,  534 
Cambodia,  57a,  587,  59a 
Cambridge  University,  42a 
Cambridge   (Mass.),   16$ 
Camden,  a  18,  222 
Campbell  Islands,  695 
Campeche,  670 


Reciprocity 


Canada,  473,  495-505 
Canada-United     States 

Measure,  940 
Canary  Islands,  796 
Canberra,  37* 
Canelones,  8a6 
Canton,  515,  521 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  783,  784,  786 
Cape  Haitien,  630,  632 
Cape  Mount,  659 
Cape  Palmas,  659 
Cape  Town,  783,  786 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  745 
Carabelle,  96 
Carabuco,  409 
Caracas,  83c 
Cardenas,  534 
Cardiff.  422,  43a 
Carniola,  385 

Caroline  Islands,  613,  617 
Carrizal,  pn 
Carson  City,  ao6 
Cartagena  (  Spain  >,  789,  79s 
Cartagena  (Colombia),  $24 
Cartaro,  5*9,  53*    m 
Casablanca,  675,  678 
Cascajal,  53 a 

Cash  Revenue  and  Circulation,  850 
Catalonia,  79a 
Catamarca,  367 
Catania,  639,  641,  645 
Catanzaro,  639 
Caucasus,  757 
Caupolican,  406 
Cawnpore,  437.  441 


Cayenne,  593 
Cayman  Islands,  483 


Ceara,  411,  41a 

Cedar  Rapids  (la.),  ia8 

Ceded  Mile  (Gambia),  460 

Celaya,  666 

Celebes,  688,  69a 

Census.  Thirteenth  Decennial,  911- 

920 
Centennial  Dates  in  191a,  ixax 
Central  Asia  (Russia),  757,  760,  767 
Cernowitz,  386 
Cerro  targo,  826 
Cettinje,  67* 
Ceylon.  443-445 
Cha  Aim,  781 
Chacim,  739 
Chagres,  720 


Champerico,  6*6 

Chanaernager,  587 

Channel  Islands,  4a i,  430 

Charleston  (S.  C),  22,  a88, 

Charleston  (W.  Vs.),  336,  339 

Charlotte,  23S 

Charlottenburg,  602 

Chatham  Islands,  696 

Chattanooga,  299 

Chaux-de-Fonds,  808 

Charrv  Islands,  489 

Che-Kiang,  516 

Chengtu,  521 

Cherbourg,  570 

Chess,  X013 

Chester,  267 

Chetumal,  670 

Cheyenne,  348,  351 

Chicago,  115,  119 

Chifu.  518 

Chink,  5x5 

Chihuahua,  €66 

Chile,  505-51  j 

Chilian,  506 

Chimbote,  736 

China,  446,  512-52* 

Chinandega,  703 

Chinde,  ^7,  745 

Chinese  Revolution,  94s 

Chiromo,  467 

Cholon,  589 

Choluteca,  634 

Chri8tchurch,  697 

Chriatiania,  708,  713 

Christiansand,  708,  7 to 

Christmas   Island    (Indian   Ocean), 

Christmas   Island   (Pacific   Ocean), 

490 
Chumbi,  403 

Chuquisaca,  405 
genfuegos,  334,  538 
Cincinnati,  249,  252 
Cleveland.  240,  252,  m$$ 
Clinton  (la.),  128 
Coban,  6a6 
Cochabamba,  405,  406 
Cochin-China,  517.  57*,  587,  a88 
Cocoa  Islands,  448,  440 
College  Athletics,  tots-xy 
College  Fraternities,  1079 
Cologne,  602 
Colombia,  522-527 
Colombo,  443,  445 
Colon  (Cuba),  834 
Colon  (Panama),  71 7»  7*9 
Colonia,  8a8 
Colorado,  24,  71-77 
Colorado  Springs,  73 
Columbia,  District  of,  88*1 
Columbia  (S.  C),  268;  ant 
Columbus,  2*9 
Comadoro  Rivaovvia,  3168 
Cfrnrfyfr  Iflf>*wL  434 
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Commerce  and  Labor,  Department 
of,  897-343 ;  Exports  and  Imports, 
897;  Foreign  Commerce  since 
1000,  902;  Commerce  for  Calendar 
Year  1911,  902;  Corporations, 
903;  Manufactures  904-908;  Fish- 
eries, 908;  Immigration,  909; 
Thirteenth  Decennial  Census,  911- 
920 ;  Religious  Statistics,  921 ; 
Census  of  Professions,  923 

Commerce  for  Calendar  Year,  904 

Commerce  of  Principal  Countries, 
1 108 

Commerce  of  Principal  .Ports,  1109 

Comoro  Islands,  572,  586 

Comparative  Crop  Yields,  11 27-1 134 

Concepcion,  506,  508,  722 

Conchillas.  828 

Concord  (N.  H.)»  210 

Congo  Free  State,  400 

Congo,  French,  572,  577,  582 

Congress,  Proceedings  in,  966-971 

Connecticut,  24,  77-82 

Constantine,  573.  575 

Constantinople,  814,  816,  819 

Constantsa,  754 

Consular  Service,  American,  846 

Cooper's  Island,  481 

Copenhagen,  539,  540,  543 

Coquimbo,  511 

Cordillera.  406 

Cordoba  (Arg.  Rep.),  365,  366 

Cordoba  (Spain),  789 

Corfu,  620,  621 

Cork,  421,  422 

Coronet,  5x1 

Corporations,  903 

Corrientes,  365 

Corsica,  565 

Corsico,  798 

Corumba,  370,  416 

Costa  Rica,  527-532 

Cotchery,  587 

Coventry,  422 

Covilha,  738 

Covington,  141 

Cracow,  386 

Craiova,  750 

Crete,  816,  822,  823 

Cricket,  1 01 8 

Croatia  and  Slavonia,  389,  391 

Crops  of  the  World,  885 

Crop  Yields,  Comparative,  11 27-1 134 

Crops,  Leading,  1126 

Cuba,  533-538 

Cucuta,  524 

Cuenca,  552 

Culebra,  353 

Culver  (Ind.)i  126 

Cumana,  833 

Cumberland  (Eng.),  424 

Cumberland  (Mo.),  158 

Curacao,  688,  695 

Cuxico,  506 


Currency,  Comptroller  of,  852 
Curzo,  732 
Cuyaba,  416 
Cyprus,  435-6 

D 
Dahomey,  572,  578,  581 
Dakar,  57',  579 
Dallas,  305 
Dalmatia,  392 
Damanhour,  557 
Damao,  743,  747 
Damaraland.  615 
Damascus,  814,  817 
Damietta,  557 
Danish  West  Indies,  545 
Dannemora,  803 
Danzig,  609 
Dar-es-Salaam,  616 
Daru,  475 
Davenport,  128 
David,  717 
Dayton,  249 
Deadwood,  293 
Debreczen,  389 
Delagoa  Bay,  787 
Delaware,  24,  83-87 
Delft,  684 
Delhi,  437 

Democratic  Party,  1064 
Denmark,  539-543 
Denver,  73-76 

Departments,  U.  S.,  36-42,  843-923 
Deseado,  370 
Desirade,  594 
Des  Moines,  128 
Detroit,  171,  175 
Deventer,  684 
Diarbekr,  815 
Diego  Garcia  Island,  470 
Dieppe,  570 
Dijon,  565 
Dili,  691 
Dill,  747 
Dmdings,  448 
Dire-Dawa,  359 
Disasters,  936-939 
District  of  Columbia,  24,  88-91 
Diu,  743.  747 

Dominican  Republic,  546-550 
Dordrecht,  684 
Dover  (Del.),  83 
Dover  (Eng.),  43* 
Drammen,  708,  713 
Dresden,  602 
Duala,  614 
Dublin,  421,  422,  423 
Dubuque.  128 
Ducie  Island,  489 
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Presidential  Vote  In  1908,  1056 

Pretoria,  745,  783 

Princes  Island,  743,  746 
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Progreso   (Mexico),  670 
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Prohibition  Party,  1069 

Provo  City,  312 

Prussia,  601,  607,  611,  612 

Public  Debt  (U  .S.),  849 

Public  Libraries,  1123 
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Pub.  Schools  Athletic  League,  1034 

Puebla,  665 

Pueblo,  73 
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Puerto  Barrios,  626,  628 

Puerto  Bello,  720 

Puerto  Bermuaez,  736 

Puerto  Bolivar,  555 
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Salaverry,  736 
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Santa  Cruz  Islands,  489 
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Sao  Salvador,  416 
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Sarawak,  454,  456 

Sardinia,  637,  641 

Sauce,  828 
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Scotland.     See  Great  Britain 

Scranton,  267 

Searchlight,  206 

Seattle,  22 ,  329,  332 
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Senegal,  572,  578 

Senegambia  Territories,  578,  579 

Servia,   773-778 

Setif,  573 

Setubal,  738 

Sevastopol,  765 

Seville,  789,   795 

Seychelles,  471-2 

Seydisfjord,  544 

Sfax,  577 

Shanghai,  515,  518,  521 

Shansi,  518 

Shantung,  518,  616 

Sheboygan,  342 

Sheffield,  422,  423 

Shensi,  516 

Sherbin,   557 

Shikoku,  648,  650 

Shingit,  798 

Shiraz,  727 

Shot  Putting,  987 

Shreveport,   147 

Shumla,   492 

Siam,  778-781 

Siamrap,  592 

Siberia,  757,  760 

Sicily,  637,  641 

Sierra  Leone,  459 

Singapore,  448,  449,  454,  455,  456 

Sino,  659 
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Smyrna,  814,  819 
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Socialist  Labor  Party,  107 1 
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Societies    and   Organizations,    1071- 

1100 
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Somali  Coast,  572,  583 
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Somaliland  Protectorate.  46* 
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Somerville  (Mass),  165 
Somoto,  703 
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Soudan,  820 

South  Africa,  465,  782-787 
South  America,  Map  of,  835 
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South  Australia,  373,  374,  375,  378 
South  Bendj  122 
South  Carolina,  24,  286-292 
South  Dakota,  24,  292-297 
South  Georgia  Islands,  482 
South  Island,  696,  702 
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South  Orkneys,  482 
South  Shetlands,  482 
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Spanish  Guinea,  796,  708 
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Sparta,  621 

Spartanburg  (S.  Car.),  288 
Sprattley  Island,  490 
Springfield    (111.).   "5 
Springfield   {Mass.),   165 
Springfield    (Mo.),  189 
Stanley,   483 
Stanley  Pool,  401 
State,  Department  of,  843-6 
Statistics,   World,    1101-14 
Stavanger,  708,  709 
Stettin,  600 
Stewart  Island,  696 
Stirling,  422 

Stockholm,  800,  802,  805 
Straits  Settlements,  448-450 
Sucre,  404,  405,  406 
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Sumatra,  688,  691 
Sumba,  693 
Sundsvall,  805 
Superior,  342 
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Susa,  577 
Suva,  474 
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Swansea,  432 
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Sweden,  799-806 
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Sydney,  373,  378,  379 
Syracuse,  231 
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Table  Bay,  787 
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Ta-yeh  Mines,  518 

Tegucigalpa,  634 
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Tientsin,  515,  516,  521,  646 
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Timor,  Dutch,  688,  193 

Timor,  Portuguese,  743,  747 

Tirnoular,  587 

Titel,  391 

Tlemcen,  573 

Tobago,  483,  487-488 

Tocopulla,  311 

Todos  los  Santos,  670 

Togo,  613 

Tokio,  650 

Toledo,  249,  253 

Toluca,  666 

Tombstone,  44 

Tonga  Islands,  488 
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Transcaucasia,  760 

Transvaal,  469,  783,  784,  786 
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Treasury  Department,  37,  847-854 
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